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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  PHARISEE  AND  THE 

PUBLICAN. 

LUKE  XTIII.  9—14. 

By  the  late  Re7.  Waltbr  Carbick  of  St.  Clement's,  Aberdeen. 


The  great  object  of  thia  parable  is  to 
guard  against  spiritual  pride,  and  to  re- 
conomend  liumilitj,— humility  both  to- 
wards God  and  towards  man.  Humility 
U  one  of  the  first  lessons  which  we  must 
-of  necessity  learn,  preparatory  to  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  "  Wlioso- 
ever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  little  child,  shall  in  nowise  enter 
tliereiii.'*  We  fell  by  pride,  and  if  ever 
we  rise, .  wc  must  do  so  by  humility,— 
**by  abhorring  ourselves,  and  repenting 
in  dust  and  ashes."  Christ  often  preached 
on  homility,  and  He  himself  led  a  life 
corresponding  to  His  doctrine.  "  Though 
He  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  He 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  Ilim  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men."  He  even 
washed  the  feet  of  His  disciples,  "giving 
ihem  an  example,  that  they  should  do  as 
He  bad  done  to  them."  Yea,  His  whole 
life  was  one  continued  proclamation, — 
**  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 
me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart : 
and  yc  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls." 

Verse  9. — "  And  He  spake  this  para- 
ble unto  certain  which  trusted  in  them- 
felves   that    they  were   righteous,  and  I 
despised  others."— Here  the  Evangelist  i 
pves  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  ! 

i.-m. 


whole  parable.  It  was  spoken  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  trusted  not  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  but  in  their  own  good 
deeds;  who  exalted  themselves,  and  set 
tlieir  brethren  at  nought.  Their  beset- 
ting sin  was  that  of  self-righteousness. 
Vainly  imagining  that  their  own  right 
arm  had  gotten  them  the  victory,  they 
were  ignorant  of  their  true  relation  both 
towards  God  and  towards  their  fellows. 
While  they  regarded  the  Almighty  with 
irreverence,  they  despised  those  around 
them.  They  did  not  love  the  Lord  their 
God  with  all  their  heart ;  for  they  knew 
not  that  it  is  He  who  brings  His  people 
**  out  of  the  house  of  bondage."  They 
loved  not  their  neighbours  as  themselves, 
being  ignorant  that  Christ  is  our  elder 
brother,  and  "  all  we  are  brethren."  The 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  go  sweetly 
hand  in  hand ;  and  where  the  one  is  not 
present,  the  other  must  be  absent.  "  If 
a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his 
brother,  he  is  a  liar ;  for  he  that  loveth 
not  his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ? 
And  this  commandment  have  we  from 
Him,  That  he  who  loveth  God,  love  his 
brother  also." 

Verse  10. — "Two  men  went  up  into 
the  temple  to  pray ;  the  one  a  Pharisee, 
and  the  other  a  Publican."— We  have 
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here  brought  before  us  two  individuals, 
the  representatives  of  two  different  classes. 
The  one  was  a  Pharisee.  Kis  sect  plumed 
themselves  on  their  superior  sanctity,  and 
their  special  favour  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 
Their  creed  was  long  and  punctilious ;  thcar 
ritual  ostentatious  and  burdensome;  their 
lives  severe  and  morose.  The  other  was  a 
Publican .  The  par tj  to  whom  he  belonged 
were  distinguished,  not  by  any  religious, 
but  by  a  civil  peculiarity — that  of  being 
the  tax-gatherers  of  the  Romans.  They 
were  regarded  as  having  no  right  to  the 
honour  claimed  by  the  Pharisees.  Being 
the  collectors  of  the  tribute  imposed  by  a 
foreign  yoke,  they  were  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  classed  with  the  very  dregs  of 
the  people*  Yet  the  judgment  passed  upon 
them  seems  to  have  been  not  a  iittle  harsh 
and  unwarranted.  Zaccheus,  who  was  one 
of  their  number,  '>gave  the  half  of  his 
goods  to  the  poor ;  and  if  he  had  taken 
any  thing  from  any  man  by  false  accusa- 
tion, he  restored  him  four-fold."  Here, 
too,  in  our  text,  we  find  one  of  them  re- 
pairing to  Mount  Zion,  to  present  him- 
self as  a  suppliant  before  the  Lord.  And 
now  that  he  and  the  Pharisee  have  gone 
up  to  the.  same  holy  bi'l,  to  worship  in 
the  same  temple,  to  pray  to  the  same 
God,  surely  they  will  lay  aside  all  party 
and  individual  differences  I  surely  they  will 
come  with  brotherly  and  loving  hearts,  to 
present  themselves  as  children  of  a  com- 
mon Father,  as  believers  in  common  pro- 
mises, as  heirs  of  a  common  salvation! 
Though  divided  in  the  city,  they  are 
surely  one,  at  least,  in  the  house  of  God ! 
Though  formerly  estranged,  now  that  they 
meet  before  the  Lord,  surely,  like  Jacob 
and  Esau,  they  fall  upon  each  other's 
neck  and  kiss  one  another,  and  lift  up 
their  voices  and  weep  I  Surely  they  seek 
to  be  **  comforted  together  by  their  mu- 
tual faith,**  and  to  "  provoke  one  another 
unto  love  I**    But  no  I 

Verses  1 1  and  12 — "  The  Pharisee  stood 
and  prayed  thus  with  himself:  God,  I 
thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men 
arc,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or 
even  as  this  Publican.  I  fast  twice  in 
the  week ;  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  pos- 
Bcss.**— The  Pharisee  ** stood"  while  he 
Drayed.    There  was  nothing  wrong  In 


this.  It  was  the  custom  of  his  country 
thus  to  pray,  and  several  of  the  saints  are 
recorded  to  have  prayed  in  this  manner 
when  in  the  house  of  God.  Thus,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  first  Temple,  "  Solomon 
stood  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  congregation  of  Is- 
rael, and  spread  forth  his  hands  toward 
heaven.**  The  Saviour  himself,  too, 
when  discoursing  to  His  disciples  con- 
cerning prayer,  recognized  the  posture 
o{  standing  M  suitable  and  becoming: — 
"  Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  What  thing» 
soever  ye  desire,  when  ye  pray,  believe 
that  ye  receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have 
them ;  and  when  ye  stand  praying,  for- 
give, if  ye  have  ought  against  any ;  that 
your  Father  also,  which  is  in  heaven,  may 
forgive  you  your  trespasses.**  Had  the 
Pharisee  bumbled  his  heart,  the  condi- 
tion of  his  body  could  have  mattered  but 
little.  Yea,  the  very  posture  in  which  he 
prayed  might  have  symbolized  to  him,  as 
it  did  to  the  early  believers,  the  necessity 
of  the  Christian  soldier  standing  ever  to 
his  arms,  in  readiness  to  repel  the  assaults 
of  the  wicked  one;  and  reminded  him^ 
that  though  he  had  fallen,  yet  Christ  had 
come  to  raise  the  bowed  down;  that  He  had 
come  "  to  bring  them  up  out  of  an  horrible 
pit,  out  of  the  miry  ciay,  to  set  their  feet 
upon  a  rock,  and  establish  their  goings.*^ 
Tlie  Pharisee  is  said  to  have  "prayed 
thus  with  himself."  The  mode  of  expres- 
sion here  used,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Hebrew  idiom.  It  signifies  simply,  that 
he  prayed  thus  in  his  heart,  or  that  this 
was  the  burden  of  his  prayer — if  prayer 
indeed  it  can  be  called,  which  contains 
not  one  confession,  or  one  request.  If 
his  empty  boasting  can  be  named  prayer  at 
all,  it  can  be  so  called  only  either  in  that 
sense  in  which  every  address  made  by  the 
creature  to  the  Creator  is  designated 
prayer;  or  in  tliat  sense  in  which  a  sub- 
stance or  shadow  is  spoken  of  as  being 
that  which  it  pretends  to  be.  The  Phar- 
isee begins  with  "  thanking**  God.  So- 
far,  his  prayer  bids  fair.  Had  he  gone 
on  to  thank  God  for  all  the  blessings 
which  he  continually  received  at  His 
hand— to  thank  Him  for  the  good  gifts  of 
His  Providence — ^to  thank  Him  for  the 
revelation  of  His  Word— to  thank  Him 
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that  He  had  enabled 'him  to  see  his  own 
lost  state  hy  oatore— to  thank  Him  that 
He  had  sent  His  Son  to  sare  him  from 
destruction— to  thank  Him  that  He  had 
g^ren  His  Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten,  to 
sancttf/y  and  to  comfort  him— had  he 
thns  thanked  his  Maker  and  Redeemer, 
he  would,  at  least,  have  made  use  of  one 
of  the  parts  of  prayer,  and  have  found  the 
Uesaing  of  Heaven  in  Iso  doing.  But, 
alas  I  the  self-blinded  Pharisee  proceeds 
in  a  far  different  strain:  "I  thank  thee 
that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,  extor- 
tioners, unjust,  adulterers.'*  Such  is  the 
tugative  part  of  his  self-righteousness. 
He  has  not  done  what  other  men  have 
done.  He  is  not  an  *'  extortioner ;"  he 
lias  not  wronged  others  by  violence  or 
force.  He  is  not  ''unjust;'*  he  has  not 
wronged  others  by  deceit  or  fraud.  Tlius 
he  supposes  that  he  has  done  his  duty  to 
his  fellowmen ;  that  he  has  not  wronged 
them  in  any  way ;  and  that,  consequently, 
he  is  faultless  in  the  great  division  of 
-doty  towards  his  neighbour.  But, 
farther,  be  is  not  an  •*  adulterer ;"  he  has 
not  wronged  his  own  being.  He,  there- 
fo(re,  supposes  himself  spotless  also  in 
xeference  to  the  great  division  of  duty 
towards  himself.  The  standard,  however, 
whereby  he  tests  himself,  is  not  the 
standard  of  Heaven.  He  compares  him- 
self with  his  fellowmen,  m  place  of  trying 
himself  by  the  law  of  Jehovah.  Even 
granting  that  he  was  not  "  an  extortion- 
er," or  "unjust," — did  he  "love  his 
enemies?"  Did  he  ''bless  them  that 
cursed  him?"  Did  he  " do  good  to  them 
that  hated  him?"  Did  he  ''pray  for 
tbem  who  despiteful  ly  used  and  per- 
secuted him?"  Did  he  do  this  with  all 
hie  heart  and  soul?  Did  he  do  it  con- 
stantly ?  "I  trow  not."  And  granting, 
abo,  that  he  was  not  "  an  adulterer,"  was 
there  no  impurity  that  lurked  within 
him  ?  Was  ho  "  a  temple  of  God?"  Did 
«*  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  him  ?"  Did 
he  "glorify  God  with  his  body  and  his 
s^it,  which  were  God's  ?"  But  not  con- 
tent with  this  flattering  comparison  of 
himself  with  the  wicked,  he  now  casts 
around  his  eye  upon  those  who  had  come 
to  the  house  of  prayer,  and  adds  with  yet 
fitill  greater  complacency,  '"or  even  as 


this  Publican."  The  very  fact  that  bet 
places  the  Publican  in  contrast  with 
"extortioners,  and  unjust,  and  adulter- 
ers," clearly  shews  that  he  did  not  reckon 
the  Publican  guilty  of  such  sins  as  others 
were  chargeable  with.  He  singles  him 
out  from  among  the  ungodly  mass,  that 
he  may  vauntingly  compare  himself  even 
with  him.  Having  used  the  cliaracter 
of  gross  offenders  as  the  dark  ground 
whereon  to  exhibit  his  own  shining  qual- 
ities, he  now,  for  a  still  more  exulting 
display  of  himself,  fixes  upon  one  who  is 
not  only  free  from  the  gross  offences  of 
others,  but  who  even  pours  out  his  heart 
in  supplication  before  his  God.  How,  then, 
is  it  that  he  surpasses  the  Publican  ?  How 
is  it  that  he  can  place  himself  in  the  lights 
and  the  poor  tax-gatherer  in  shadow? 
"I  fast,"  says  he,  "  twice  in  the  week;  I 
give  tithes  of  all  that. I  possess."  The 
Mosiac  law  hadjenjoined  only  one  fast 
during  the  year, — that  which  took  place 
on  the  great  day  of  atonement ;  but  the 
Pharisee,  through  a  voluntary  self-righ- 
teousness, fasted  twice  every  week.  He 
fasted  every  Monday  and  every  Thurs- 
(lay,_every  third  day,  Sabbath  excepted. 
Tlicse  fasts  he  kept  in  commemoration  of 
these  three  things  in  rotation, — the  de- 
struction of  the  temple,  the  burning  of 
the  law,  and  the  profanation  of  the 
name  of  God,— things  not  altogether  un- 
worthy, indeed,  of  being  kept  in  remem- 
brance, as  they  might  have  reminded  the 
Jews  of  their  great  sinfulness  whereby 
those  events  had  been  brought  about; 
but  the  mere  self-denial  practised  in  the 
voluntary  celebration  of  which,  could 
never  constitute  any  true  ground  of 
dependence.  But  the  Pharisee  further 
"gave  tithes  of  all  that  he  possessed,"  or 
rather,  *'  of  all  that  he  acquired."  Though 
the  law  commanded  to  tithe  only  the 
fruits  of  the  field,  and  of  the  trees,  and 
the  produce  of  the  cattle,  he  tithed  mint, 
and  anise,  and  cummin,  and  every  other 
little  trifle  whereby  he  made  gain.  Thus 
he  reckoned  himself  not  only  negatively 
better  than  the  ungodly,  but  also  posi' 
tively  better  than  the  upright  Publican. 
He  therefore  sought  to  justify  himself 
before  the  Lord.  Poor  man  !  How  diflJ,.' 
cult  it  is  for  us   to  know  ourselye»  J 
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Verily  the  Grecian  guge  was  right,  who 
said,  that  self-knowledge* was  the  most 
difficult  of  all  things.  The  ^Pharisee, 
with  much  lahour,  and  at  great  ex- 
pense, 

".Built  bi87soul  ft  lordlj  pleasure-house, 
I   Wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell  ;*' 

but  the  fabric  which  he  reared  at  so  great 
cost,  and  of  which  he  boasted  so  loudlj-, 
suddenly  fell  upon  him,  and  crushed  him 
in  its  ruins.  Had  he  never  read  among 
the  sayings  of  the  wise^man,  '*  lie  that 
trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool ;  but 
he  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord  shall  be  made 
fat?"  Had  he  never  heard  out  of  the 
book  of  the  Prophets,  that  the  Lord  had 
spoken  these  words,  "  Cursed  be  the  man 
that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh 
his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from 
the  Lord.  For  he  shall  be  like  the  heath 
in  the  desert,  and  shall  not  see  when  good 
Cometh;  but  shall  inhabit  the  parched 
places  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  salt  land, 
and  not  inhabited.  Blessed  is  the  man 
who  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope 
the  Lord  is ;  for  he  shall  be  >s  a  tree 
planted  by  the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth 
out  her  roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not 
see  when  heat  cometh,  but  her  leaf  shall 
be  green ;  and  shall  not  be  careful  in  the 
year  of  drought,  neither  shall  cease  from 
yielding  fruit."  Woe  is  unto  thee,  thou 
poor,  blinded  Pharisee !  Thou  knowest 
not  "  the  blessedness  of  that  man  unto 
whom  God  imputcth  righteousness  with- 
out works,  whoso  iniquities  are  for- 
giren,  whose  sins  are  covered."  When 
thou  shouldest  have  confessed,  thou 
didst  boast;  when  thou  shouldest  have 
accused  thjself,  thou  didst  accuse  thy 
brethren,  and  despise  thy  fellow- worship- 
per. 

Verse  13.— «  And  the  Publican,  stand- 
ing afar  off,  would  not  lift  up  so  much  as 
his  eyes  unto  heaven^  but  smote  upon  his 
breast,  saying,  God  be  merciful  unto  me, 
a  sinner."— Oh  !  blessed  Publican,  thou 
didst  pray  indeed  !  Thou  didst  come 
with  that  offering  which  God  will  never 
despise,—"  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
Jieart."  Though  thou  wast  a  tax-gatherer, 
thou  didst  come  unto  the  Most  High, 
knoMing  that  tlicse  who  are  unable  to 
'c  freely  forgiven.    Though  thou 


didst  stand  at  a  distance,  thy  heart  waa 
not  far  from  God.  Though  thou  didst 
not  dare  to  lift  up  thine  eyes,  yet  thou 
didst  lift  up  thy  spirit  unto  the  Lord. 
Thou  didst  smite  upon  thy  breast,  but  it 
was  because  thou  knewest  that  the  evil 
was  there.  Thou  didst  call  for  mercy, 
because  thou  knewest  that  no  ohe  shall 
ever  stand  without  mercy.  Thou  didst 
confess  thyself  a  sinner,  knowing  that 
"  if  we  confess  our  sins,  God  is  faithful* 
and  jest  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness."' 
Tliy  petition  ¥'as  short,  but  full  of  mean- 
ing,— "  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinncr."^ 
Thou  didst  not  seek  to  justify  thyself,  but 
to  acknowledge  thy  transgressions.  When 
thou  appearedst  in  the  presence-chamber 
of  the  Great  Physician,  thou  didst  not 
seek,  like  the  Pharisee,  to  conceal  thy 
wounds,  holding  forth  only  the  limb  that 
was  whole.  Tliou  didst  confess,  that 
"  the  whole  head  was  sick,  and  the  whole 
heart  faint,"  believing  that  the  Lord  waa 
both  able  and  willing  to  apply  unto  thee 
the  sovereign  balm  of  Gilcad. 

Verse  14. — "  I  tell  you,  this  man  went 
down  to  his  house  justified  rather  than 
the  other:  for  every  one. that  exaltelTr 
himself  shall  be  abased :  and  he  that 
humblelh  himself  shall  be  exalted."— The 
Publican  came  empty-handed,  but  he 
went  away  full ;  the  Pharisee  came  to 
unfold  his  riches,  but  went*down  to  his 
house  "  wretched,  and  miserable,  and 
poor,  and  blind,  and  naked."  "  The  Lord 
filleth  the  hungry  with  good  things,  and 
the  rich  He  sendeth  empty  away."  "God 
resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto 
the  humble."  "Though  the  Lord  be  high, 
yet  hath  he  respect  unto  the  lowly ;  but 
,  the  proud  He  knoweth  afar  off."  While 
those,  who  imagine  that  they  have  already 
great  possessions,  '*  perish  for  want," 
those,  who  sell  all  that  they  have,  receive 
in  exchange  "  the  pearl  of  great  price.** 
While  the  self-righteous  boasting  of  the 
Pharisee  was  driven  back  like  smoke  inta 
his  eyes,  the  humble  petition  of  the  Pub- 
lican ascended  like  sweet-smelling  incense 
to  the  heavens.  **  Blessed  are  the  meek  ; 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Blessed 
arc  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs  is  thf* 
kingdom  of  heaven," 
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GOD  IN  NATURE  AND  IN  GRACE. 


PSALM  XIX. 


Tbe  tesUmenU  are  thrae,  which  shew 

What  thy  God  is,  O  man ; 
Bnt  if  the>Cr«i  thou  well  wouldst  know. 

The  itetmd  learn  to  scan. 
Nor  wilt  thoa  in  the  aeooiul  speed. 
Until  the  third  thou  rightl;  read. 

Verse  1.— "The  heaveos  declare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  finoamcnt  sheweth 
bis  handiwork." 

The  cry  is  all  for  preachers ;  but  would 
it  not  be  wiser  were  men  to  seek  a  true 
ear;  for  look  where  you  will,  and  every 
object  on  which  the  eye  can  light,  is 
preaching.  There  are  preachers  in  the 
lieavens  abore,  preachers  on  the  earth 
below,  preachers  within  us,  and  preachers 
withoQt.  Oh !  what  a  sermon  it  is,  which 
is  preadicd  by  the  firmament  of  heaven ; 
by  the  sky,  whetlicr  azure  and  serene,  or 
overcast  with  stormy  clouds !  With  all 
the  splendour  of  day,  and  all  the  mngni- 
ilcence  of  night,  the  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God. 

But  do  msny  listen?  Ah  I  no.  For 
ntiless  God  first  speak  to  his  heart,  man 
is  Insensible  to  the  discourse  which 
resoands  from  all  above,  below,  and  around 
Iism.  IIow  beautifully  does  Tauler  say, 
•»  As  he  wJiose  eyes  have  long  been  fixed 
upon  the  sun,  afterwards  beholds  a  sun 
impressed  on  all  at  which  he  looks,  even 
so  it  is  witlir  liim  whose  mind  contem- 
plates God  r  There  are  seasons,  indeed, 
wJicn,  as  we  stand  in  its  bosom,  all  nature 
seems  a  church  ;  and  in  the  lofty  anthem 
which  gushes,  fresh  from  the  breast  of 
eyery  worshipper,  we  cannot  choose  but 
take  a  part,  carried  away  by  the  general 
flood  c^  praise.  But  at  other  seasons^  too^ 
how  dumb  and  speechless  the  whole  crea- 
tion appears !  as  if  every  object  pursued  its 
way  alone,  and  there  were  no  hand  in 
heaven  to  guide  it.  The  difference  de- 
pends on  whether  or  not  God  is  speaking 
within  mtrtdves. 

:  For  open  thy  heart  to  God,  end  thoa  shalt  see. 
Tint  iiQ  the  world  a  book  of  prajer  shall  be. 

Verse  2. — "Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth 
koowledgo." 


The  heavens  above  us  are  the  same  to 
j  which  the  Saviour,  when  He  prayed, 
lifted  up  His  eyes;  the  same  on  which 
the  patriarch  Abraham  gazed,  when  as 
yet  he  had  no  child,  and,  amidst  tlie 
silence  of  night,  heard  the  mysterious 
promise,  "Look,  now,  towards  heaven, 
i  and  tell  the  stars  if  chou  be  able  to  num- 
ber them ;  so  shall  thy  seed  be."  Tlie 
heavens  are  the  same  which  our  first 
parents  beheld  while  they  sojourned  in 
Paradise,  and  were  still  the  good  and 
guiltless  children  of  God.  Six  thousand 
years  have  since  elapsed,  and  here  below, 
on  the  soil  of  earth,  all  is  changed,  and, 
most  of  all,  man  himself.  But  there  has 
been  no  change  above.  Through  that 
long  period,  day  has  still  been'uttering 
unto  day,  and  one  night  repeating  to 
another  the  same  incessant  discourse  of 
Him  by  whom  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  made.  How  sublime  and  elevating 
the  thought  of  this  unalterable  constancy 
of  nature  for  a  succession  of  ages  so  vast ! 
And  yet,  at  no  moment  does  nature  ever 
cease  to  present  to  the  beholder  the  charm 
of  novelty ;  because  in  her  wide  domin- 
ion nothing  t>,  but  all  is  to  be.  Who  can. 
refuse  to  exclaim  with  the  poet, — 

O  nature,  what  in  tliy  tali  fiioe  we  see» 
Not  tammett  is,  but  shailarUiff 
For  all  is  old,  and  all  is  young  again 
In  thy  perpetual  domain. 

Surely,  he  who  has  lean\ed  to  feel  his 
own  inconstancy  and  changeableness, 
compared  with  nature's  inalterable  order 
nnd  stability,  cannot  but  long,  with  all 
intensity  of  desire,  for  that  inward  sted- 
fastness,  over  which  the  vicissitudes  of 
light  and  shadow,  of  day  and  night,  lose 
all  their  power.  This,  this  it  is  wliich 
gives  to  the  material  universe  its  edifying 
and  medicinal  influence  upon  the  miud 
of  man. 

Verse  3.—"  There  is  no  speech  nor 
language  where  their  voice  is  not  heard." 

How  true  a  sentiment  I  Tlie  voice  of 
nature  is  truly  of  a  kind  which  can  be- 
heard  in  Qvery  speech  and  language.    It 
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addresses  man  like  the  look  of  a  friend, 
or  the  pressure  of  an  affectionate  hand, 
which,  without  the  aid  of  words,  are 
understood  in  every  clime.  In  fact,  is  it 
not  the  yery  eye  of  God — the  most  affec- 
tionate of  friends — which  does  look  out 
upon  us  from  the  face  of  nature?  In  some 
degree,  too,  the  nations  of  the  earth  have 
not  been  quite  insensible  to  this  roice. 
But  they  cannot  have  fully  understood 
it,  at  least  in  their  hearts.  They  must 
hare  wanted  the  interpreter  within ;  for 
otherwise  neyer  would  they  have  worship- 
ped the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator ; 
nerer  imagined  that  the  hymn  of  praise, 
chanted  by  all  created  things  in  heayen 
and  earth,  was  chanted  merely  in  the 
crecOur^g  praise.  No,  it  is  the  glory  of 
God  who  made  them,  which  all  the  crea- 
tures declare*  Even  among  ourseWes, 
how  many  are  there  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  yoice  aright!  Even  among 
ourseWes,  when  I  hear  the  outbursts  of 
rapture  at  the  beauty  of  the  material 
world,  it  often  gives  me  pain  to  see,  that 
it  is  the  creature*8  glory  which  is  alone 
admired,  and  that  rarely  does  the  admir- 
er's mind  rise  from  that  which  is  made 
to  Him  who  is  the  Maker.  Often  do  I 
feel  inclined  to  accost  the  enthusiast,  and 
whisper  in  his  ear,  "Friend,  you  do  not 
comprehend  the  burden  of  the  hymn." 
It  celebrates  the  glory  of  God, — of  Him 
who  gaye  their  beauty  to  his  works : — 

Sweet  lily  of  the  field,  arrayed 

In  all  tfay  pomp  oi  dress. 
Thou  wert  to  be  my  pattern,  made^ 

And  gentle  monitress. 

"Ohl  come  let  us  worship,  and  bow 
down,  and  kneel  before  the  Lord  our 
Maker ;  for  He  is  our  God,  and  we  are 
the  people  of  His  pasture,  and  the  sheep 
of  Hia  hand." 

Verse  4-6.—"  Their  line  is  gone  through 
all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  In  them  hath  He  set  a 
tabernacle  for  the  sun,  which  is  as  a  bride- 
groom coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and 
rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race. 
His  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  heaven, 
and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it :  and 
there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat 
thereof." 

In  the  firmament  of  heaven,  every  ob- 


ject declares  the  glory  of  God;  every 
object  makes  the  impression,  that  ^  all  is 
old  and  all  new  in  that  perpetual  do- 
main." But  more  than  from  the  rest  do 
we  take  in  this  impression  from  the  sun. 
As  every  morning  we  behold  it  ascend  the 
horizon,  beautiful  and  fVesh,  as  if  just 
emerged  from  its  ocean  bath,  we  are  apt 
to  imagine,  that  in  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere it  had  been  recruiting  its  strength, 
as  we,  the  children  of  men,  have  ourselves 
been  doing  during  the  silent  night ;  and 
yet,  its  setting  here  has  only  been  its 
rising  there.  How  it  extinguishes  with 
its  beams  all  that  attempts  to  shine  be- 
side it,  and  in  solitary  majesty  pursues 
its  way  t  How  like  a  monarch,  without 
respect  of  persons,  it  pours  its  rays  on 
hill  and  valley — on  the  lofty  and  the 
mean !  Oh !  can  we  wonder  that  they 
who  possessed  but  one  of  the  testaments 
of  God — the  book  of  nature — and  wanted 
the  second  to  expound  the  firstf  should 
have  prostrated  themselves  in  its  pre- 
sence, and  adored  the  sun  as  their  Lord  ? 
And  yet,  what  is  it  but  the  servcait  of 
Him  who  has  the  right  to  call  it  mtae, 
and  of  whom  it  is  written,  '*  He  maketh 
His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good  ?'* 
Nay,  the  sun  is  but  the  servant  of  His 
servants ;  for  does  it  not  minister  again  • 
to  other  suns,  which  all  at  last  circle 
around  Him  whose  name  is  the  FcOher  of 
Lights?  It  is  true,  as  the  holy  apostle 
asserts,  that  the  invisible  things  of  God, 
even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead, 
are  clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of  the 
world—**  Therefore  the  Gentiles  ar«  with- 
out excuse."  But  only  we  Christians  per- 
ceive that  so  it  is  :  for  until  the  lamp  of 
revealed  truth  illuminates  tlie  believer's 
heart,  the  mirror  of  creation  continues 
also  dark  and  dim.  When  we  say  that 
the  three  revelations  of  God,— nature,  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  New,  constitute 
one  book,  in  three  parts,  the  book  is  one 
which  can  be  understood  only  when  read 
backwards.  Once  learn,  however,  to  com- 
prehend the  other  two,  and  open  the  first 
once  more,  and  sermons,  glorious  beyond 
nil  conception,  will  sound  from  its  every 
page.  Only  the  disciple  of  Christ,  when 
he  stands  amidst  the  glories  of  nature, 
and  exclaims,  **  Put  off  thy  8hoe«  from 
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fbj  feet,  for  the  place  wbereon  tbou 
ftaodest  ia  holy  ground  I*' — ^knows  the 
meaniog  of  the  words.    Only  the  Chris- 
tian is  aware  why  the  earth  is  called  holy 
ground.    It  is  because  the  Holy  One, 
ifae  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  with  sin- 
ieas  foot,  once  trode  its  Boil,-~because  He 
ibere  poured  forth  the  oblation  of  His 
Bacred  blood, — ^because  there,  when  it  is 
•anctified  onoe  more,  ^  the  tabemade  of 
God  shaU  be  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell 
with  tbem,  and  they  shall  be  His  people.** 
This  is  to  look  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
graoe  of  God ;  and  he  to  whom  the  sight 
lias  been  once  vouchsafed,  will  thence- 
Ibrth  aee  the  world  fuU  of  nothing  else 
bat  miracles  of  graoe.    Oh  1  with  what 
new  eyes  we  read  the  book  of  nature, 
irhen  in  eyery  page  we  read  of  that  God 
who  so  loYod  the  world,  that  He  did  not 
spare  His  only  begotten  Son,  but  tore  the 
weU-belored  from  His  heart,  and  gaveHim 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  world's  redemption  I 
It  is  true,  that  not  even  when  beheld 
with  an  eye  like  this,  will  nature,  all 
loFely  though  she  be,  satisfy  the  beholder's 
heart     Such  a  beholder  it  will  satisfy 
•fven  less  than  others.    But,  at  least,  it 
win  fill  his  heart  with  prc»enfe'mcntf — pre- 
jKntiments  of  the  imperishable  beauty  of  a 
new  earth,  where,  possessed  at  last  of 
the  glorious  liberty  secured  to  them  by 
promise,  the  children  of  God  shall  dwell 
for  ewr  and  ever.    Then,  indeed,  does 
the  heart  oveiflow  with  exultation,  and 
fangs, — 

If  so  divine  tli«  iplendoar  be 

Whidi  cm  His  aartUy  footstool  rest, 
Ohi  what  the  blftze  and  ecatacy 
That  wait  us  in  His  breast  I 


Or  thus,  perhaps — 

Fsir  art  thou,  earth,  dad  in  dbj  bright  ansgr. 
And,  when  onr  eyes  thy  lorelineas  snrvcy. 

Forth  borsts  the  cryof  xapuure,  Thonartfiiir  I 
So  fkir  thou  art  eren  now,  when  on  thy  idains 
Wallc  ikllen  creatures,  tHiose  fool  tread  firoftaea 

Thy  soil,  of  which  they  Taunt  themaahwa  the 


O  eikrth !  what  wUt  thou  be,  when  oVr  thy  Aalds 

The  band  of  ransomed  saints  tlie  sceptre  w&aldsi 

For  that  bright  day  thou  Jkeep'st  thy  i 


Father  in  heayen !  I  know,  and  at  times 
have  felt,  that  in  thy  glorious  kingdom 
eyery  object  may  be  made  a  preacher; 
and  that  if  nature  ever  fails,  either  in  bar 
loveliness  or  her  terrors,  to  preach  to  us^ 
the  fault  is  all  in  the  insensibility  of  our 
ears.    The  whole  creation  discourses  to 
us  of  Thy  glory.    Day  utters  it  to  day, 
and  one  night  repeats  it  to  another.    Oh ! 
give  me  a  truly  child-Uke  heart,  that 
I  may  comprehend  creation's  great  dis- 
course.   Compose  my  mind,  that  in  the 
voice  of  the  creatures,  I  may  discern  the 
voice  of  the  uncreated  God,  my  Father 
and  my  Lord.    In  the  study  of  Thy  re- 
vealed Word,  I  will  exercise  my  faculties, 
that  I  may  better  compreliend  what  Thou 
wilt  say  to  me  in  the  book  of  nature.  And 
oh !  grant  that,  soaring  above  all  the  love- 
liness which  it  now  displays,  I  may  largely 
imbibe  the  blissful  presentiment  of  that 
glorious  consummation,  when  the  earth, 
the  present  cradle  of  our  fallen  race,  shall, 
together  with  her  Lord,  be  exalted  to  that 
imperishable  beauty  which  Thou  hast  des- 
tined her  to  possess. — Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr,  ThoUtch. 


ON  SEA-WEEDS. 


Amoto  the  ancients,  the  uselessness  of 
sea- weeds  seems  to  have  passed  into  a  i 
proverb.  One  Latin  poet  pronounces  | 
tfaem  to  be  utterly  worthless,  while  an-  | 
other,  when  desiring  to  heap  the  utmost  I 
eontamely  upon  something  of  which  he  | 
is  speaking,  declares  that  it  is  more  des-  i 
picable  and  vile  than  even  the  sea- weed.  { 


But  though  this  was  their  opinion,  we 
know  that  God  has  made  nothing  in 
vain.  We  know,  that  to  everything 
there  are  its  appointed  uses;  and  that 
though  they  may  for  a  time  remain 
hidden,  yet,  that  at  the  appointed  time, 
they  shall  be  made  known. 

How  beautifully  is  this   expre0se4 
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by  Tupper   in   his   proverbici  Philoso- 

The  teft-wori  floating  on  the  wares ,  or  rolled  up 

high  along  the  shore. 
Ye  coont  it  nselen  and  rile,  heaping  on  it  names 

of  contempt : 
Yet  gloriously  hath  it  triumphed,  and  man  been 

humbled  in  Ms  ignorance ; 
For  health  is  in  the  freshness  of  its  savour,  and 

it  cumberetb  the  beach  with  wealth ; 
Comforting  the  toesings  of  pain  with  Its  rlolet- 
.  tinctured  essence, 
And,   by  its  humbler  ashes,  enriching   many 

proud. 
Be  this,  then,  a  lesson  to  thy  soul,  that  thou 

reckon  nothing  worthless, 
Decause  thou  heedest  not  its  use,  nor  knowest 

the  virtues  thereof. 
•And  herein,  as  thou  walkest  by  the  sea,  shall 

weeds  be  a  type  and  an  earnest 
Of  the  stored  and  uncounted  riches  lying  hid  in 

all  creatures  of  God. 
And  again, — 
"^lan  Ureth  only  in  himself,  but  the  Lord  lireth 

in  all  things ; 
<And  His  pervading  unity  quickenoth  the  whole 

creation. 
3Un  doing  one  thing  at  once  :  nor  can  he  think 

two  thoughts  together ; 
13 ut  Ood  compasseth  all  things,  mantling  the 

«lobe  like  air. 
A  ad  we  render  homage  to  His  wisdom,  seeing 

use  in  all  His  creatures  ; 
For,  perchance,  the  universe  would   die  were 

not  all  things  as  they  are. 

Tbese   lines,    which  are   merely  the 
commencement  of  a  chapter  on  this  topic, 
liaTe  been  recalled  to  onr  recollection  by 
the  perusal  of  Mr.  Landsborough's  very 
beautiful  little  rolume  on   British  Sea- 
Weeds,  in  which  wo  have  a  chapter  on 
'the  same  subject.     From  this  we  pro- 
sjpose  to  give  an  extract,  which  wiU,  we 
"!arc  sure,  gratify  our  readers.  The  author, 
after  having  enlarged  on  the  varions  uses 
to  whidi  sea-weeds  are  now  applied  in 
Agriculture,  in  commerce,  and  science, 
goes  on  to  say  :— 

But  though  sea.weed  were  utterly  unservice- 
able  to  the  human  race,  would  it  therefore  be 
useless  ?  Has  tho  Creator  no  other  creatures 
but  thee,  vain  man?  Yes,  He  has  in  every  sea, 
living-  creatures,  myriads  of  mj-riads  of  times 
jtnore  numerous  than  all  the  men.  women,  and 
cliildren  that  live  and  move  upon  the  fiice  of  the 
•earth.  And  does  not  God  care  for  them  ?  Yea, 
•verily,  "  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches.  0  Lord  ; 
ao  Is  this  groat  and  wide  sea.  wherein  are  things 
rreeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great 
beasts.  There  is  that  leviathan  which  thou  hast 
made  to  play  therein.  These  wait  all  on  thee, 
that  thou  mayest  give  them  their  food  in  due 
Reason. "  Now,  though  tl»e  monsters  of  the  deep 


live  not  on  sea-weeds,  they  live  -on  creatures 
which,  in  their  turn,  live  on  those  minute  aniJ 
raals  that  fix  on  sea.weeds,  both  as  their  food 
and  their  habitation.    I  was  greatly  struck  with 
what  is  said  on  tUs  subject  by  the  acute  and  phi. 
losophical  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  exceedingly  inte- 
resting Journal  of  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle.^ 
**  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  rocky  and  par- 
tiaOy  protected  shore,/  perhaps  supports  in  a 
given  space,  a  greater  number  of  individual  ani-. 
inals  than  any  other  station.  There  is  one  marine 
t>roductlon  which,    from    its   importance,    is 
worthy  of  a  particular  history.  It  is  Kelp.   Thia 
pUnt  grows  on  every  rock,  from  low- water  mark 
to  a  great  depth,  both  on  the  outer  coast  (of 
Terra  del  Fuego)  and  within  the  channels.     I 
believe,  during  the  voyage,  not  one  ro9k  near  the 
surface  was  discovered  which  was  not  buoyed 
by  this  floating  weed.    The  good  service  it  thus 
affords  to  vessels  navigating  near  this  stormy 
hind,  is  evident ;  and  it  certainly  has  saved  many 
a  one  from  being  drowned.    I  know  few  things 
more  surprising  than  to  see  this  plant  growing 
and  flourishing  amidst  those  breakers  of  the 
Western  Ocean,  which  no  mass  of  rock,  let  it  be 
ever  so  hard,  can  long  resist.'*  Though  the  stem 
of  the  plant  is  not  above  an  inch  in  diameter,  it 
is  of  great  strength  and  surprising  length.    OiiOk 
kind  grows  to  the  length  of  360  feet,  another  to 
150O  feet.    Mr.  Darwin  adds,—"  The  number  of 
living  creatures  of  all  orders,  whose  existence 
intimately  depends  on  the  kelp,  is  wonderful.  A 
great  volume  might  be  written,  describing  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  these  beds  of  sea -weeds. 
Almost  all  the  leaves,  excepting  those  that  float 
.on  the  surikce,   are  so  thickly  encrusted  with 
corallines,  as  to  be  of  a  white  colour.    We  And 
exquisitely  delicate  structures,  some  inhabited 
by  simple  hydra-like  polypi,  others  by  more  or- 
ganised  kinds.  To  the  leaves,  also',  various  kinds 
of  shell  are  attached.    On  shaking  the  great  en- 
tangled roots,  a  pile  of  small  fish,  ahells,  cuttle  - 
fish,  crabs  of  all  orders,  sea-eggs,  star-flsh.  and 
beautiful  animals  of  every  kind,  all  fall  out  to  • 
gether.    Often,  as  I  recurred  to  a  branch  of  the 
kelp,  I  never  failed  to  discover  animals  of  new 
and  curious  structures.     I  can  only  compare 
these  agnatic  forests  of  the  Southern  Hemis. 
phere,'  with  the  terrestrial  ones  in  the  intertro- 
pical regions.    Yet.  if  in  any  country,  a  forest 
was  destroyed,  I  do  not  believe  nearly  so  many 
species  of  animals  would  perish  as  would  here, 
from  the  destruction  of  the  kelp.    Amidst  tho 
leaves  of  this  plant,  numerous  species  of  fi«h  live, 
which  would  nowhere  else  find  food  or  shelter  -, 
with  their  destruction,  the  many  cormorants  and 
other  fishing  birds,  the  otters,  seals,  and  por- 
poises, would  soon  perish  also ;  and  lastly,  the 
Fuegian   savsge,  the   miserable    lord   of  this 
miserable  land,   would  redouble   his  cannibal 
feast,  decrease  in  numbers,  and  perhaps  cease  to 
exist  **    If  such  be  the  amount  of  animal  life  and 
enjoyment  on  a  single  bed  of  sea.weeds  in  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  how  vast  must  be  the  amount 
of  life  and  enjoyment  to  which  they  are  neces- 
sary in  all  seas,  and  how  much  must  they  event u . 
ally  add  to  the  wealth,  comfort,  and  happiness  of 
man  ! 
After  all,  however,  tliat  has  been  said  of  th» 
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tmn  of  BCft-WMd,  I  would  recommend  tlie  study 
of  this  department  of  natural  science  to  m; 
jonng  friends,  chiefljon  account  of  the  intellec- 
Coal  pleasure  it  will  yield  them,  and  because  of 
its  tendency  to  cherish  deTOtional  sentiments  in 
their  hctfts. 

"There  is  something  positively  agreeable." 
aayv  Lord  Brougham,  "in  gaining  knowledge 
far  its  own  sake.  There  is  also  a  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  oses  to  which  knowledge  may  be 
applied.  It  is  another  gratification  to  extend  our 
ihqairiee,  and  find  that  the  instnunent  or  animal 
Is  uacfal  to  man,  eren  thotxgh  we  hare  no  chance 
of  benefiting  by  the  iafurmation;"  **  But  how 
nmch  more  Tirid,'*  subjoins  Mr.  Paterson  of 
Beiikst,  "  this  emotion  becomes,  when  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  beneficial  effects  of 
one  plant  or  animal  in  giving  employment  to 
thomanda,  and  multiplying  the  comforts  of 
ihe  whole  civilized  world.  Is  it  needful  to 
ad4ttcet  ••  ^n  example,  the  silk-worm,  or  the 
cotton  i^nt  ?'*  Great,  also,  is  the  pleasure  in 
vtadying  the  physiology  of  plants,  in  watching 
their  growth,  in  examining  their  structure,  in 
observing  the  evidences  of  design  in  the  adap. 
tation  of  one  port  to  another,  and  the  arra^fge- 
ment  of  means  to  an  end. 

Thenaturalifit  luiows  nothing  of  weariness,— of 
that  vam^?e,  omtil,  which  renders  life  a  burden 
to  thonaaadi.  To  him  every  hour  is  precious. 
lie  may  lave  little  leisure  for  his  favourite  pur- 
anits,  but  even  those  scraps  of  time  which  occur 
in  the  busiest  life,  and  which  many  allow  to  be 
loet,  he  gathers  up  aa  precious  fragments  Habits 
of  observation,  of  patient  research,  of  accurate 
<Uflcriminataon,  and  order^  arrangement,  are 
gradnally  acquired.  Wherever  he  is,  on  the 
wild  moor,  or  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  he  learns 
to  see  thousands  of  beautiful,  wonderAil  things, 
which  the  untrained,  uninitiated  eye  never 
olMervea.  Is  he  healthy  ? —His  rural  rambles  are 
eimdaciTe  to  the  conthiuance  of  healtli.  Is  he 
in  search  of  health  ?— Health  flees  from  the  man 
who  sets  out  in  the  direct  pursuit  of  it.  But  let 
him  have  an  interest  in  the  wonders  of  nature, 
in  the  works  of  God's  hand,— meditating  on  them, 
he  forgets  his  ailments,  and  health,  which  he 
ceases  to  pursue,  by  the  blessing  of  God  often 
comes,  as  it  were,  of  its  own  accord.  His  mind 
ia  soothed  and  refreahed,  and  the  salutary  influ. 
ence  is  CeU  bj  the  enfeebled  body. 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  i*  society  where  none  intrudes, 
Bj  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar." 
BxRo:r. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  this  study,  however, 
if  rightly  prosecuted,  is,  that  it  keeps  us  contin- 
cnHy  mindful  of  the  presence  of  God.  **  These 
are  Tfaj  glorious  works.  Parent  of  Good,— 
Almighty!"  Were  we  to  regard  the  phenomena 
of  nature  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  great 
Creator,  the  world,  aa  Paley  says,  would  become 
»  temple,  and  life  itself  one  continued  act  of 
adoration. 

But  let  us  beware  of  expecting  too  much  from 
the  study  of  Natural  Science.    The   book  of 
•  is  one  of  God's  books,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
D,— very  precious,  and  fitted  to  teach  us 


much.  But  there  is  another,  and  a  better— the* 
volume  of  insphration.  They  are  from  the  same 
Author,  and  let  both  be  carefhlly  consulted,  if 
we  would  be  wise,  and  happy,  and  good. 

Among  the  advantages  arisUig  from  the  study 
of  sea. weed,  we  would  mention  the.  great  addi- 
tiooal  enjoyment  which  it  gives  to  a  person  who 
has  at  any  time  an  hoar  to  spend  on  the  sea> 
shore.  We  can  easily  imagine,  that  it  must 
greatly  lessen  the  weariness  of  a  sca-voyage  ;  and 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  the  foUowhig  state- 
ment  f^om  my  excellent  friend.  Professor  Sconler 
of  Dublin,  who  can  speak  from  experience  on 
the  subject :— *•  As  to  my  own  experience,  there 
is  one  thing  which  makes  me  always  bear  a  kindly 
regard  to  sea-weeds.  When  at  sea  for  months, 
the  cspture  of  a  mass  of  floating  sea -weed  has 
often  given  me  pleasant  occupation  for  day^:. 
Such  masses  may  be  regarded  as  a  marine, 
zoological  garden,  rich  in  various  animals  of 
every  invertebral  ikmily.  Indeed,  the  variety  or 
living  beings  supported  hi  a  handful  of  sea  weed, 
is  truly  wonderful.  Even  the  roots.are  scenes 
of  activity.  In  addition  to  sponges  of  small  size 
and  curious  forms,  we  shall  probably  detect  sea- 
stars,  and  sea-urchins,  as  well  as  many  kinds  of 
shell-fish,  and  articulated  worms.  Even  the 
sandy  matter  mingled  with  the  roots  is  not  to  be 
neglected.  If  carefhUy  collected  and  examined 
with  the  microscope,  we  shall  discern  many 
beautifhl  shells,  and  a  rich  supply  of  still  more 
strange  infiuioria." 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  arising  from 
the  study  of  sea. weeds ;  and,  indeed,  of  Natural 
Science  in  general,  which  it  would  be  unpardon- 
able to  omit.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
young,  in  particular,  should  be  armed  against 
the  artifices  of  those,  who,  by  a  plausible  mixture 
of  &cts  and  fiction,  try  to  sap  the  foundation  of 
our  holy  fidth,  and  too  often  succeed  in  throw> 
ing  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  the  unwary. 
Religion  has  nothing  to  fear  from  facts ;  but  it 
rejects  fiction,  and  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  separ. 
rate  the  wheat  from  the  cliaff.  By  their  theory 
of  development,  provided  you  unwittingly  swal- 
low  all  their  pretended  facts,  they  will  trace  the 
progress  of  a  rational  creature  from  a  little, 
almost  invisible  monad  floating  in  the  sea*  till 
the  monad  becomes  a  monkey,  and  the  monkey 
a  man.  And  they  will  tell  you  that  the  oak,  the 
monarch  of  the  woods,  has  arrived  at  its  dignity 
by  almost  imperceptible  steps,  being,  some 
thousands  of  ages  ago,  only  an  humble  sea. weed 
in  the  universal  ocean.  If  they  are  less  success- 
ful now  than  they  once  were,  it  is  because  Natu- 
ral  Science  is  now  more  generally  cultivated 
than  when  the  theory  of  development  was  first 
brought  forth.  That  you  may  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  their  bold  assertions  and  cunning  arti- 
fices,  it  is  your  duty  and  your  interest  to  study 
Natural  Science,  that  you  may  meet  and  master 
these  deceivers  on  their  own  ground. 

These  remarks  cannot  be  more  appropriately 
closed,  than  in  the  words  of  Professor  Harvey  of* 
Dublin  :  *' If  naturalists  too  often  neglect  the  true 
use  of  this  knowledge,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the 
knowledge  itself,  the  fkult  and  the  loss  is  their 
own,  and  must  not  bo  charged  to  science.  It  is 
enough  for  her  if  she  but  furnish  food  which  is 
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capable  of  aoariahing  tha  well-directed  heart ;  it 
is  not  her  pf ovinue  either  to  deanee  that  heart, 
or  give  it  power  of  digestion.  For  this,  she  must 
refer  her  votary  to  a  higher  and  holier  voice ; 
and  if  ever  she  speak  of  looking  *  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God,*  she  does  so  with  an  humble 
deference  to  her  elder  sister,  whose  province  it 
is  to  lead  the  heart  to  that  contemplation. 
Sdenoe  and  religion  must  not  bo  confounded ; 
eadi  has  her  several  path,  distinct  but  not 
hostile  ;  each,  in  her  way,  is  friendly  to  man ; 
and  where  both  unite,  they  will  ever  be 
found  to  be  his  best  protectors,— the  one  a '  light 
to  his  eyes,*  opening  to  him  the  mysteries  of  the 
material  universe  ;— the  other,  *  a  lamp  to  his 
feet,'  leading  him  to  the  immaterial,  and  in. 
corruptib!e.  and  eternal.  The  eye.  it  is  true, 
will  grow  dim  when  the  light  of  this  world  fidls ; 
and  happy  ii  he  who  has  then  a  lamp  lighted 
from  heaven,  and  trimmed  on  earth  to  guide 
him  through  the  hours  of  darkness.    But  the 


eye  most  not  be  blamed  because  it  is  not  th% 
lamp ;  nor  should  science  be  disdained  becansa 
she  leaves  us  tax  short  of  Just  conceptions  of  tho 
invisible  world.  Her  highest  flight  is  but  to 
the  threshold  of  religion  ;  for  what  a  celebrated 
writer  has  said  of  philosophy  generally,  is  equallj 
applicable  to  every  branch  of  scientific  inquiry  : 
'  In  wonder  all  philosophy  began ;  in  wondec 
it  all  ends ;  and  admiration  fills  up  the  inter* 
space.  But  the  first  wonder  is  the  offspring  o£ 
ignorance ;  the  Ust  is  the  parent  of  adoration* 
The  first'is  the  birth,  throe  of  our  knowledge  ;  tho 
last  is  its  euthanaay  and  i^potheosis.*  " 

*'  Tf  His  Word  once  teach  us.  shoot  a  ray 
Through  all  the  heart's  dark  chambers,   and 

reveal 
Truths  undiscemcd  but  by  that  holy  light. 
Then  all  is  plain.    Philosophy  baptized 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love. 
Has  eyes  indeed ;  and,  viewing  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  Ood  to  man, 
Gives  Bim  His  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  ovm,* 

Cowpm. 


yoetrs* 


This  world  I  deem 

But  a  beautiflil  dream 
Of  shadows  that  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Where  visions  arise. 

Giving  dim  surmise 
Of  the  things  that  shall  meet  our  waking  eyes. 

Arm  of  the  Lord  t 

Creating  Word  I 
Whose  glory  the  silent  skies  record. 

Where  stands  thy  name 

In  scrolls  of  flame. 
On  the  firmament's  high  shiidowing  frame. 

I  gaae  o*eT9iead 

Where  thy  hand  hath  spread 
For  the  waters  of  heaven  that  crystal  bed, 

And  stored  the  dew 

In  its  deeps  of  blue 
Which  the  fires  of  the  son  come  tempered 
.  through. 

Soft  they  shine 

Thro'  that  pure  shrine, " 
As  beneath  the  veil  of  thy  flesh  divine, 

Beama  forth  the  light 

That  were  else  too  bright 
For  the  feebleness  of  a  sinner's  aight. 

And  such  I  deem 

This  world  will  seem 
When  we  wake  from  life*s  mysterious  dream. 

And  burst  the  shell 

Where  our  spirits  dwell 
In  their  wondrous  ante -natal  cell ! 

^I  gaae  aloof 

On  this  tissued  roof. 
Where  time  and  space  are  the  warp  and  woof, 

Whieh  the  King  of  Ungs. 

As  a  eurtidn  flings. 
O'er  the  dreadfulness  of  eternal  things. 


A  tapestried  tent 

To  shade  us  meant 
From  the  brave  everlasting  firmament. 

Where  the  blaze  of  tho  skies 

Comes  soft  to  the  eyes 
Thro'  a  veil  of  mystical  imageries. 

But  eould  I  see. 

As  in  truth  they  be,  ' 
The  glories  of  heaven  that  encompass  me, 

I  should  lightly  hold 

The  tissued  fold 
Of  that  marveUons  curtain  of  blue  and  gold* 

:  Soon  the  whole. 

Like  a  parched  scroll. 
Shall  before  my  amaxed  sight  uproU, 

And  without  a  screen. 

At  one  view  be  seen. 
The  presence  wherein  I  have  ever  been. 

Oh  I  who  shall  bear 

The  blinding  glare 
Of  the  Hi^esty  that  shaB  meet  us  there  > 

What  eye  may  gaao 

On  the  unveUed  blaze 
Of  the  light  girdled  throne  of  the  Ancient  of 
Days? 

Christ,  us  aid ! 
Himself  be  our  shade, 
That  in  that  dread  day  we  be  not  dismayed. 

J.   WBTTaHSiLO. 

The  author  of  the  above  died  a  fow  yean 
since  in  New  Zealand,  whether  he  bad  accom. 
panied  the  Bishop  as  Chaplain.  In  the  short 
space  of  two  years,  (the  term  of  hie  sojourn 
amongst  them,)  he  had  so  won  the  affections  of 
the  natives,  that  during  his  last  illness,  they 
watched  around  his  house  day  and  night  to  pre' 
vent  sll  disturbance,  and  to  hear  hourly  reports 
of  his  health  He  carried  ofl"  all  the  universitr 
bonoun  of  bis  day,  and  might  have  bad  anything 
he  liked  in  England,  but  preferred  toaecomnMM' 
his  chosen  friend,  Selwvn,  to  his  far  off  diocSe^ 
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THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ST.  PAUL .• 


Oim  readers  may  remember  that,  in 
Ia  a  prerioos  number,  we  gare  some 
aeooant  of  Mr.  Smith's  work,  entitled, 
The  Voyage  wad  Shipwreck  of  St,  Paul, 
We  took  occasion  to  commend  the  ability, 
the  learning,  and  the  deep  reverence  for 
ihe  Seriptnres  manifested  by  its  estimable 
aiotbor,  and  to  express  our  hopes  that  we 
m^ht  be  favoured  with  other  works  vrrit- 
ten  on  the  same  principles.  It  will  be  re- 
«)Ilect«d,  that  Mr.  Smithes  object  was,  to 
test  the  authority  of  SL  Lnke*s  narrative 
of  the  Apost1e*s  voyage  from  Cssarea 
to  Malta  and  Italy — that  he  traced  the 
course  of  the  ship — that  he  marked  its 
daily,  nay,  its  hourly  position,  and,  in  fact, 
shewed  that  the  narrative  exhibits  an 
agreement  so  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  as 
to  admit  of  but  one  explanation, — namely, 
that  it  is  a  narrative  of  real  events,  writ- 
t«&  by  one  personally  engaged  in  them. 
In  pursuing  his  argument,  Mr.  Smith 
endeavours  to  lead  his  readers  to  realize 
the  position  in  which  the  Apostle  was 
placed;  he  gives  views  of  some  of  the 
jBOSf  remarkable  places  at  which  the  ves- 
■el  touched,  as  well  as  a  representation 
of  the  position  in  which  a  ship,  such  as 
that  in  which  Paul  sailed,  ronst  have  been 
placed  at  certain  critical  periods  of  the 
voyage ;  nay,  more  than  this,  he  places 
as  on  board  the  vessel — he  shews  us  Paul 
**  eoarteoasly  entreated"  by  the  centu- 
rion— he  enters  into  the  reasons  that 
prompted  the  centurion  to  "believe  the 
maater  and  owner  of  the  ship "  rather 
than  Paul,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
wintering  at  Fair  Havens — he  makes  us 
realize  the  scene  on  board  the  vessel 
^en,  with  their  own  hands,  they  east 
the  tackling  out  of  the  ship— and  he  pic- 
tares  the  anxiety  which  all  on  board 
mast  have  experienced  when,  with  the 
lireakers  close  ahead,  aad  the  8ound<- 
iags  rapidly  lessening,  they  **  cast  out  four 
anchors,  and  wished  for  day.'' 

The  perusal  of  Mr.  Smith's  work  re- 

•TheL^mtdLeettartofSiPaul^by  theB«v. 
W.  T.  CoDjrlMttra,  aC  A.»  and  the  Rev.  J.  8.  How- 
sou.  IflLA.y  VoL  I.  LoDgnuui  and  Co.,  London. 
1859. 


newed  a  wish  we  had  often  before  felt, 
to  possess  a  Life  of  St.  Paul  written  upon 
similar  principles — a  life,  in  which  an 
attempt  at  least  should  be  made  to  exhibit 
the  scenes  in  which  the  Apostle  was 
I  placed,  and  the  society  in  which  he 
mingled^to  surround  him  with  the  ooa- 
toms  and  manners  of  his  times — and  to 
picture  him  as  a  living,  struggling  maa, 
battling  for  the  truth  with  all  around 
him.  We  have  often  thought  hew  in- 
teresting and  valuable  would  be  a  biogra- 
phy in  which  some  attempt  ahonld  be 
made  to  estimate  the  eifects  which  his 
birth  in  Tarsus,  **  no  mean  city,"  and  his 
education  among  his  own  nation  in  Jern- 
salem,  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  in  the 
straitest  tenets  of  his  religion,  had  upon  his 
after  life,  and  to  shew  how  his  epistles 
i  bear  the  impress  of  the  school  in  whieh 
I  he  was  taught.  We  would  picture  him 
I  first  as  a  boy,  playing  on  the  banks  of  the 
cold  and  rapid  Cydous ;  then  as  a  lad, 
,  drinking  in  from  the  lips  of  Gamaliel  the 
\  tenets  of  the  law;  and,  finally,  as  God's 
'  inspired  messenger,  going  about  oa  liis 
glorious  mission,  compassing  sea  and  land 
in  his  efforts  to  turn  men  from  their  idols 
;  to  the  worship  of  Christ,  and  counting 
every  thing  else  as  valueless  when  com- 
pared with  the  excellency  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord.  We  would 
accompany  him  on  his  missionary  jour- 
ney; we  would  visit  the  spots  that  he 
visited ;  we  would  gaae  upon  the  saaie 
hills  that  met  his  eye ;  we  would  wish  to 
see  him  as  he  disputed  in  the  market-place 
of  Athens,  or  preached  on  Mars  Hill  to  the 
acute  and  curious  philosophers  of  Athens 
gathered  around  him,  and  clad  in  their 
national  costume, — as  he  pled  his  cause  in 
the  court-room  at  Csesarea,  where  sat 
Festus  and  Agrippa  in  "  great  pomp," — 
or  as  he  spoke  to  the  little  band  of  women 
who  resorted  to  the  place  of  prayer  **  by 
the  river  side  "  at.Philtppi. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
give  to  the  world  a  book  of  this  nature,-— 
some  with  greater,  and  some  with  leas 
success.  The  best  that  we  have  seen  in 
the  English  language,  is  Tate's  Conimwiu 
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History  o/8t,  Paul.  The  GermanSi  how- 
erer,  bAve  excelled  us  in  this  respect;  the 
lares  of  Paul  bj  Scbrader  and  Hemsen, 
•ud  Wie8eler*B  CJironology  of  the  Apoa- 
tolic  Affe  beiog  far  superior  to  anj- 
thiog  we  possess.  It  is  to  fill  up  this  roid 
that  Messrs.  Howson  and  Con jbeare  ha?e 
undertaken  the  work  before  us,  which  is 
at  present  in  course  of  publication  in 
numbers. 

To  give  a  true  and  living  picture  of 
6t  Paul,  then,  it  is  evident  that  some- 
thing more  is  necessary  than  a  mere 
transcription  of  Luke's  narrative  as  re- 
corded in  the  AcU  of  the  Apostles,  The 
following  passage  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  requisites  for  such  a  work : — 

**  To  comprehend  the  inflnences  under 
wJiich  he  grew  to  manhood,  we  must 
realise  the  position  of  a  Jewish  family  in 
Tarsus,  'the  chief  citv  of  Cilicia;*  we 
must  understand  the  kind  of  education 
which  the  son  of  such  a  family  would  re- 
eeire  as  a  bov  in  his  Hebrew  home,  or  in 
his  native  city,  and  in  the  schools  of  his 
riper  youth    *  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel' 
in   Jerusalem;   we  must  be  acquainted 
with  the   profession  for  which  he  was 
to  be  prepared  by  this  training,  and  ap- 
preciate the  station  and  duties  of  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  Law.  And  that  we  may 
be  fully  qualified  to  do  all  this,  we  should 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  at  the  time,  and  especially 
of  the    system    in  the  provinces;    we 
should  also  understand  the  political  po- 
sition of  the  Jews  of  the  <  dispersion ; ' 
we  should  be  (so  to  speak)  hearers  in 
their  synagogues ;  we  should  be  students 
of  their  Rabbinical  theology.     And  in 
like  manner,  as  we  follow  the  Apostle  in 
the  difFsrent  stages  of  his  yaried  and  ad- 
yenturous  career,  we  must  strive  con- 
thaually;to  bring  out  in  their  true  bright- 
ness the  half-effaced  forms  and  colouring 
of  the  scenes  in  which  he  acts ;  and  while 
ho  <  becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  tlust 
he  might  by  all  means  save  some,'  we 
ffittst  tbrm  to  ourselves  a  living  likeness 
of  the  thitiffi  and  of  the  men  among  which 
he  moyed,  if  we  would  rightly  estimate 
his  work.    Thus  we  must  study  Chris- 
tianity rising  in  the  midst  of  Judaism,  we 
most  realize  the  position  of  its  early 
churches  with  their  mixed  society,  to 
which  Jews/  Proselytes,  and  Heathens 
Ittd  each    contributed  a  characteristic 
elemmit ;  we  must  qualify  ourselves  to  be 
1  (if  we  may  so  speak)  in  their 
ternal  divisions :  we  must  listen 
nfe  of  their  schismatic  parties. 


when  one  said  '  I  am  of  Paul,  and  another, 
I  am  of  ApoUos;'  we  must  study  the 
true  character  of  these  early  heresies 
which  even  denied  the  resurrection,  and 
ad  vocated  impurity  and  lawlessness,  claim- 
ing the  right  '  to  sin  that  grace  might 
abound,'  *  defiling  the  mind  and  con- 
science '  of  their  followers,  and  making 
them  'abominable  and  disobedient,  and 
to  every  good  work  reprobate ;'  we  must 
trace  the  extent  to  which  Greek  philoso- 
phy, Judaizing  formalism,  and  eastern 
superstition,  blended  their  tainting  influ- 
ence with  the  pure  fermentation  of  that 
new  leaven  which  was  at  last  to  leaven  the 
whole  mass  of  ciyilized  society. 

''  Again,  to  understand  St.  Paul's  per- 
sonal   history  as  a  missionary  to    the 
heathen,  we  must  know  the  state  of  thp 
diff^Brent  populations  which  he  visited; 
the    character  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man civilization  at  the  epoch ;  the  points 
of  intersection  between  the  political  his* 
tory  of  the  world  and  the   scriptural 
narrative;   the  social  organization  and 
gradation  of  ranks,  for  which  he  enjoins 
respect ;  the  position  of  women,  to  which 
he  speciaUy  refers  in  many  of  his  letters; 
the  relations  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren, slayes  and  masters,  which  he  not 
yainly  sought  to  imbuo  with  the  loving 
spirit  of  the  Gospel;  the  quality  and  in- 
fluence, under  the  early  empire,  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  religions,  whose  effete 
corruptness  he  denounces  with  such  in- 
dignant scorn ;  the  public  amusements  of 
the  people,  whence  he  draws  topics  of 
warning  or  illustration ;  the  operation  of 
the  Roman  law,  under  which  he  was  £0 
frequently  arraigned ;  the  courts  in  which 
he  was  tried,  and  the  magistrates. by 
whose  sentence  he  sufi'ered;  the  legion- 
ary soldiers  who  acted  as  his  guards; 
the  roads  by  which  he  travelled,  whether 
through  the  mountains  of  Lycaonia  or 
the  marshes  of  Latium ;  the  course  of 
commerce  by  which  his  journeys  were  so 
often  regulated;  and  the  character  of 
that  imperfect  navigation  by  which  hia 
life  was  so  many  times  endangered." 

Another  source  of  information  regards 
ing  the  eyents  of  Paul's  life,  are  his 
epbtles  or  letters.  These,  though  they 
are  not  a  narrative,  yet  when  carofiullj 
examined  by  an  acute  mind  like  that  of 
Paley  or  Blunt,  furnish  numerous  notices 
and  hints,  incidental  and  undesigned,  but^ 
on  that  accbnnt,  all  the  more  valuable*.  The 
power,  force,  and  influence  of  these  let- 
ters we  all  know.  We  know,  that 
though  many  alleged  that  «'  his  bodily 
presence  was  weak  imd  contemptible/' 
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All  admitted  that  '<  bU  letters  were 
weighty  and  powerful.'*  HU  words,  said 
lather,  are  not  dead  words,  but  living 
creatures  with  bands  and  feet ;  while  the 
words  of  Chrysostom  aro  as  true  now  as 
Ifaej  were  1400  years  ago,  <*  that  Paul,  by 
Jus  letters,  still  lives  in  the  months  of  men 
ihronghottt  the  whole  world.  By  them 
not  only  his  converts,  but  all  the  faithful 
men,  even  unto  this  day,  yea,  and  all  the 
Biints  who  aro  yet  to  be  born  until 
Christ*s  CDmlng  again,  both  have  been, 
And  shall  be  blessed.". 

It  is  to  his  letters,  then,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  development  of  his  charac- 
ter ;  for  in  them  we  see,  not  merely  the 
inspired  writer  communicating  truths 
from  on  high, — ^not  merely  the  organ  of 
Diviner  evelation  to  man, — but  also  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves ;  so  that,  in  the  words  of 
the  volume  before  us,  they  are  **  a  por- 
iraii  painied  by  his  own  hand,  of  which 
every  feature  may  be  known  and  read  of 
aU  men." 

**  In  them,"  it  oontinnes,  ''  we  see  that 
/earless  independence  with  which  he 
*  withstood  Feter  to  his  face,  because 
he  was  to  blame;' — ^that  impetuosity 
which  breaks  out  In  his  apostrophe  to 
the  *  foolish  Galatians;' — that  earnest 
indignation  which  bids  his  converts  '  be- 
ware of  dogs,  beware  of  the  concision,'  and 
poars  itself  forth  in  the  emphatic  '  God 
forbid,'  which  meets  every  Antinomian 
suggestion; — ^that  fervid  patriotism  which 
^makes  him  *  wish  that  ne  were  himself 
Accursed  of  Cluist  for  his  brethren,  his 
Jrinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  who  are 
Israelites;' — that  generosity  which  looked 
for  no  other  reward  than  *  to  preach  the 
glad  tidings  of  Christ  without  charge,' 
And  made  him  feel  that  he  would  rather 
•*  die,  than  that  any  man  should  make  this 
glorying  void;' — that  dread  of  officious 
jnterferenco  which  led  him  to  shrink  from 
'  building  on  another  man's  foundation; 
— that  delicacy  which  shows  itself  in  his 
Appeal  to  Philemon,  whom  he  might  have 
-commanded,  *  yet  for  love's  sake  rather 
lieaeeching  him,  being  such  an  one  as 
Paul  the  aged,  and  now  also  a  prisoner 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  which  is  even 
more  striking  in  some  of  his  farewell 
greetings,  as  (for  instance)  when  he  bids 
the  Romans  '  salute  Bufus,  and  her  who 
is  both  his  moihsr  and  mine;* — that 
jcmpulons  fear  of  evil  appearance 
which  would  '  not  eat  any  man's  bread 


for  nought,  but  wrought  nit'i  labo:ir  and 
travail  night  and  day,  that  he  might  not 
be  chargeable  to  anv  of  them;' — that 
refined  courtesy  which  cannot  bring  itself 
to  blame  till  it  has  first  praised,  and  which 
makes  him  deem  it  needful  almost  to 
apologize  for  the  freedom  of  giving  ad« 
vice  to  those  who  were  not  personally 
known  to  him  ;*— that  self-denying  love 
which  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world 
standeth,  lest  he  maketh  his  brother  to 
offend;' — that  impatience  of  ezdasive 
formalism  with  whtch  he  orerwhelms  the 
Judaizers  of  Galatia,  joined  with  a  for- 
bearance so  gentle  for  the  innocent  weak- 
ness of  scrupulous  consciences  ;^that 
grief  for  the  sms  of  others,  which  moyed 
him  to  tears  when  he  spoke  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  cross  of  Christ,  '  of  whom  I 
tell  you  even  weeping ; ' — ^that  noble  free- 
dom from  jealousy  with  which  he  speaks 
of  those  who,  out  of  rivalry  to  himself, 
preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife, 
supposing  to  add  affliction  to  his  bonds, 
'What  then?  notwithstanding  everyway, 
whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  Christ  is 
preached  -.  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea, 
and  will  rejoice ; ' — ^that  tender  friendship 
which  watches  over  the  health  of  Timothy, 
even  with  a  mother's  care ;— that  intenae 
sympathy  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  Ms 
converts,  which  could  say,  even  to  the 
rebellious  Corinthians,  '  Te  are  in  oar 
hearts,  to  die  and  live  with  you ;  '—thai 
longing  desire  for  the  intercourse  of  affec- 
tion, and  that  sense  of  loneliness  when  it 
was  withheld,  which  perhaps  is  the  most 
touching  featnre  of  all,  because  it  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  to  a  weakness, 
'  When  I  came  to  Troas  to  preach 
Christ's  gospel,  and  a  door  was  opened  to 
me  of  the  Lord,  I  had  no  rest  in  my 
spirit,  because  I  found  not  Titus  my  bro« 
ther ;  but  taking  my  leave  of  them,  I  went 
from  thence  into  Maeedonia.'  And  *when 
£  was  come  into  Macedonia,  my  flesh 
had  no  rest,  but  I  was  troubled  on  every 
side ;  without  were  fighting^  within  were 
fears.  Nevertheless  God,  who  oomfort- 
eth  those  that  are  cast  down,  comforted 
me  by  the  coming  of  Titus.'  *  Do  thy 
diligence  to  come  shortly  to  me;  for 
Demas  hath  forsaken  me,  having  loved 
this  present  world,  and  is  departed  unto 
Thessalonica;  Crescens  to  Galatia,  Titut 
unto  Dalmatia ;  only  Luke  is  with  me.' '' 

|t  is  in  such  passages  that  we  recognize 
the  man,  Paul  of  Tarsus ;  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  his  sympathies,  and  to 
judge  of  his  character ;  and  it  is  by  means 
of  the  shading  which  these  enable  us  to 
give,  that  a  true  and  living  likeness  can 
be  painted. 
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In  addition  to  all  this,  bowerer,  our 
aathors  have  made  their  book  an  Ulus- 
irated  one,  and  have  adorned  it  with  ex- 
qiiisite  views,  by  Bartlett,  of  the  various 
pbices  which  St.  Paal  visited,  as  well  as 
with  maps  of  the  districts  which  he  tra- 
▼ened,  and  pUns  of  the  cities  ia  which 
he  preached.  Of  this  part  of  the  plan 
we  most  highly  approve  ;  and  we  regard 
fts  adoption  as  admirably  calculated  to 
farther  the  object  of  the  volume,  and  to 
enable  ns  to  realize  the  scenes  described. 

flcsNEBY  OF  Paul's  teatels. 

*'  The  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  sky,  still 
combine  for  us  in  the  same  landscapes 
which  passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  way- 
fimnog  Apostle.  The  plain  of  CiHcia,  the 
snowy  distances  of  Taurus,  the  cold  and 
i«pid  stream  of  the  Cydnus,  the  broad 
Orontea  under  the  shadow  of  its  steep 
lianks  with  their  thickets  of  jasmine  and 
oleander ;  the  hills  which  ^  stand  about 
Jerusalem,*  the  '  arched  fountains  cold' 
in  the  ravines  below,  and  those  *  flowery 
tbrooks  beneath,  that  wash  their  '  haUowed 
feet ; '  the  capes  and  islands  of  the  Gre- 
cian Sea,  the  craggy  summit  of  Areopa- 
gas,  the  land-locked  harbour  of  Syracuse, 
^e  towering  cone  of  Etna,  the  voluptuous 
loveliness  of  the  Campanian  shore ; — all 
-iliese  remain  to  us,  the  imperishable  handi- 
ivork  of  nature.  We  can  still  look  upon 
the  same  trees  and  flowers  which  he  saw 
Nothing  the  mountains,  giving  colour  to 
the  plains,  or  reflected  in  the  rivers ;  we 
nay  think  of  him  among  the  palms  of 
-Syria,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  olives 
cf  Attica,  the  green  Isthmian  pines  of 
Oorinth,  whose  leaves  wove  those  *  fading 
fpn'lands,'  which  he  contrasts  with  the 
*  incorruptible  crown,  *  the  prize  for  which 
he  fought.  Nay,  we  can  even  still  look 
upon  some* of  the  works  of  man  which 
^Ued  him  with  wonder,  or  moved  Irim  to 
indignation.  The  '  temples  made  with 
hands,'  which  rose  before  him^the  very 
apotheosis  of  idolatry — on  the  Acropolis, 
still  stand  in  almost  undiminished  majesty 
smd  beauty.  The  mole  on  which  he  landed 
at  Puteoli  still  stretches  its  ruins  into  the 
hlue  waters  of  the  bay.  The  remains  of 
the  Baian  Villas,  whose  marble  poticoes 
he  then  beheld  glittering  in  tlie  sunset — 
his  first  specimen  of  Italian  luxury— still 
are  seen  along  the  shore.  We  may  still 
enter  Rome  as  he  did  by  the  same  Appian 
Boad,  through  the  same  Capenian  Gate, 
and  wander  among  the  ruins  of  *  Cesar's 
Palace'  on  the  Palatine,  vhile  our  eye 
rests  upon  the  same  aqueducts  radiating 
oyer  the  Campagna  to  the  uuchanging 


hills.  Those  who  have  visited  these  8pot» 
must  often  bare  felt  a  thrill  of  recoHection 
as  they  trode  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Apostle  ;  they  must  have  been  conscious 
how  much  the  identity  of  the  outward 
scene  brought  tbcra  into  communion  with 
him,  while  they  tried  to  image  to  them* 
selves  the  feelings  with  whidi  he  must 
have  looked  upon  the  objects  before  theai» 
They  who  have  experienced  this,  will  feel 
how  imperfect  a  biography  of  St  Paul 
must  be,  without  faithful  representations- 
of  the  places  which  he  visited." 

Of  the  faithfulness  of  the  views  of 
Asiatic  scenery,  we  cannot  speak ;  but 
in  regard  to  their  beauty,  we  can  pro- 
nounce a  very  decided  opinion.  In  that 
particular  branch  to  which  Mr  Bartlett 
has  devoted  himself,  we  look  upon  him. 
as  unequalled. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  object  of  Messrs. 
Howson  and  Con;beare*s  beautiful  work, 
OS  yet  incomplete— the  part  before  u» 
bringing  down  the  life  of  the  Apostle 
only  till  his  visit  to  Thessalonica,  (Acta 
xvii.)  It  is  of  course  imjiossible,  in 
our  limited  space,  to  give  any  minute  or 
lengthened  apcount  of  a  volume  of  this 
character.  Indeed,  as  the  work  is  not 
yet  finished,  it  may  be  better  to  delay 
till  its  completion,  the  few  remarks  that 
we  may  feel  inclined  to  make  upon  the 
filling  up  of  the  plan,  to  which  we  have 
already  awarded  our  mead  of  praise.  In 
the  present  number,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  a  brief  abstract  of  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  work,  and  with  a  few  ex- 
tracts bearing  upon  the  Apostle's  infancy 
and  boyhood,  reserving  till  some  nibse- 
qfaent  number,  an  account  of  his  conrer- 
sion  and  missionary  labour.  It  will  be 
our  endeavour  to  select  extracts  illus- 
trative of  what  we  deem  the  distinctiTe 
and  novel  features  of  the  work. 

In  the  first  chapter,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  transport  the  reader  to  the  age  in 
which  the  Apostle  lived.^to  place  before 
him  its  characteristic  features,  its  politi- 
cal condition,  and  its  state  of  civilizatloD. 
Rome  had  at  that  time  extended  her 
sway  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  known 
world.  Before  the  victorious  arms  of  her 
sons,  nation  after  nation  had  suocumbedr 
so  that  there  was  none  now  to  oppose  faer. 
Greece  had  acknowledged  her  sway,  and 
Egypt  had  been  subdued.    In  Judea  a 
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aoaarch  still  occupied  the  throne,  but  he 
did  80  merely  by  suffer  ance.  We  have, 
then,  a  description  of  the  state  of  civili- 
zation of  the  world  at  that  time ;  and  it  is 
shewn  how  marked  was  the  distinction 
lietween  the  divinely  revealed  religion,  and 
oonaequent  civilization  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  and  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Wo  are  remioded,  in  the  words 
of  Arnold,  that  there  were  the  "  three 
peoples  of  God's  election, — two  for  things 
temporalY  and  one  for  things  eternal ;  yet 
«Ten  in  the  things  eternal  they  were 
allowed  to  minister.  Greek  cultivation 
and  Roman  polity  prepared  men  for 
Christianity.'*  Still  the  contest  between 
the  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
idolatry  of  the  heathen,  could  not  but 
be  productive  of  the  most  momentous 
results ;  while  the  former,  both  by  their 
^9ogrtq)hical  position,  and  their  dispersion 
through  other  lands,  served  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  coming  of  Him  whom  the 
prophet  had  by  faith  called  the ''  Desire  of 
ALL  nations?*  The  chapter  in  which  these 
topics  are  discussed,  will  be  fbund  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  valuable*  No  avoil- 
iMe  source  of  information  seems  to  have 
been  neglected,  and  the  materials  have 
been  rifted  and  arranged  with  great  care. 
It  was  at  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  at 
that  time  a  province  of  Rome,  that  Paul 
was  bom  of  Jewish  parents,  who  had, 
however,  in  some  way  obtained  the  right 
of  Roman  dtizensliip.  They  were  Phari- 
aees  of  the  strictest  sect  of  their  religion, 
but  further  we  know  nothing  of  them. 
Mr,  Howson  enters  into  some  ingenious 
and  interesting,  though  fanciful  specula- 
tions regarding  his  birth,  his  earliest  les- 
sons, and  the  influences  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  cradled  his  infancy ; — 
lor  these,  however,  we  have  not  space. 
Let  us  rather  give  an  extract  descrip- 
tive of  the  external  influences  amid  which 
his  first  impressions  must  have  been 
receiTcd  :— 

"  Though  a  cloud  rests  on  the  actual 
year  of  St.  Paul's  birth,  and  the  circum' 
stances  of  his  father's  household  must  be 
left  to  imagination,  we  have  the  great 
satisfaction  of  knowing  the  exact  features 
of  the  scenery  in  the  midst  of  which  his 
chii'ihood  was  spent.  'The  plain,  the  moun- 
taia%  the  river,  and  the  sea,  still  remain 


to  us.  The  rich  harvests  of  com  still 
frrow  luxuriantly  after  the  rains  in  spring. 
The  same  tents  of  goats'  hair  are  seen 
covering  the  plains  in  the  busy  harvest. 
There  is  the  same  solitude  and  silenee  in 
the  intolerable  heat  and  dust  of  the  sum- 
mer. Then,  as  now,  the  mothers  and 
children  of  Tarsus  went  out  in  the  cool 
evenings,  and  looked  from  the  gardens 
round  the  city,  or  from  their  terraced  rooft 
upon  the  heights  of  Tauras.  The  same 
sunset  lingered  on  the  pointed  summits. 
The  same  shadows  gathered  in  the  deep 
ravines.  The  river  Cychius  has  suffered 
some  changes  in  the  course  of  1800  years. 
Instead  of  rushing,  as  in  the  time  of 
Xcnophon,  like  the  Rhone  at  Geneva,  in 
'a  stream  of  two  hundred  feet  broad 
through  the  city,  it  now  flows  idly  past 
it  on  tlie  east.  The  Channel,  which  floated 
the  ships  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  is  now- 
filled  up;  and  wide  unhealthy  lagoons 
occupy  the  place  of  the  ancient  doeksw 
But  its  upper  waters  still  flow,  as  for- 
merly, cold  and  clear  from  the  snows  of 
Taurus:  and  its  waterfalls  still  breakover 
the  same  rocks,  when  the  snows  are  melt- 
ing, like  the  Rhine  at  Shaffhaosen.  We 
find  a  pleasure  in  thinking  that  the  foot- 
steps of  the  young  Apostle  often  wan» 
dered  by  the  side  of  this  stream,  and  that 
his  eyes  often  looked  on  these  falls.  We 
can  hardly  believe  that  he  who  spoke  to 
the  Lystrinns  of  the  *  rain  from  heaven/ 
and  the  *  fruitful  seasons,'  and  of  the 
*  living  God  who  made  heaven,  and  earth, 
and  sea,'  could  have  lookcfl  with  indiflh- 
rence  on  beautiful  and  impressive  scenery. 
Gamaliel  M-as  celebrated  for  his  love  of 
nature:  and  the  young  Jew,  who  was 
destined  to  be  his  most  famous  pupfl, 
spent  his  early  days  in  the  close  neigh- 
bourhood of  much  that  was  well  adapted 
to  foster  such  a  taste.  Or  if  it  be  thought 
that  in  attributing  such  feelings  to  him, 
we  are  writing  in  the  spirit  of  modern 
times;  and  if  it  be  contended  that  he 
would  be  more  inflaenced  by  the  realities 
of  human  life  than  by  the  impressions  of 
nature,— then  let  the  youthful  8aul  be  im- 
agined on  the  banks  of  the  Cydnns,  where 
it  flowed  through  the  dty  in  a  stream  less 
clear  and  fresh ;  where  the  wharves  were 
covered  with  merchandise,  in  the  midst 
of  groups  of  men  in  various  costumes, 
speaking  various  dialects." 

As  the  boy  grew,  and  waxed  in  stature 
and  iu  wisdom,  the  time  came  when  he 
should  be  sent  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  trained 
in  the  law.  The  general  opinion  is,  that 
this  would  have  been  when  he  was  about 
12  or  13  years  of  age.  He  thus  plcus- 
ingly  tU'icribes— 
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PAUL'S  nkST  VISIT  TO    JERUSALEM. 

V  To  imagine  incidents  when  none  are 
recorded,  and  confidently  to  lay  down  a 
route  without  any  authority,  would  be  in- 
excusable in  writing  on  this  subject.  But 
to  imagine  the  filings  of  a  Hebrew  boy 
on  bis  first  visit  to  tlie  Holy  Land,  is 
neither  difficult  nor  blameable.  During 
tliis  journey  Saul  had  around  him  a  dif- 
ferent scenery  and  different  cultivation 
ixom  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to, — 
not  B  river  and  a  wide  plain  covered  with 
harvests  of  com,  but  a  succession  of  hills 
and  valleys,  with  terraced  vineyards  wa- 
tjered  by  artificial  irrigation.  If  it  was  the 
time  of  a  festival,  many  pilgrims  were 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  with  music 
and  the  songs  of  Zion.  Tlie  ordinary  road 
would  probably  be  that  mentioned  in  the 
Acts,  which  led  fh>m  Ciesarea  through 
the  townof  Antipatris,  (zxili.  31. J  But 
neither  of  these  places  would  possess  much 
interest  for  a  *  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews/ 
The  one  was  associated  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  Romans  and  of  modem  times ;  the 
other  had  been  built  by  Herod  in  memory 
of  Antipater,  his  Idumean  father.  But 
objects  were  not  wanting  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  a  child  of  Benjamin.  Those 
far  hill-tops  on  the  left  were  close  upon 
Mount  Gilboa,  even  if  the  very  place 
could  not  be  seen  where  '  the  Philistines 
fought  against  Israel  •  .  .  and  the  battle 
went  sore  against  Saul  .  •  .  and  he  fell 
on  his  sword  .  .  .  and  died,  and  his  three 
sons^  and  his  armour-bearer,  and  all  his 
men,  that  same  day  together.'  After 
passing  through  the  lots  of  the  tribes  of 
Manasseh  and  Ei>hraim,  the  traveller 
firom  Csesarea  came^to  the  borders  of  Ben- 
jamin. The  children  of  Bachel  were  to- 
gether in  Canaan  as  they  had  been  in  a 
desert.  The  lot  of  Benjamin  was  entered 
near  Bethel,  memorable  for  the  piety  of 
Jacob,  the  songs  of  Deborah,  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam,  and  the  zeal  of  Josiah.  On- 
ward a  short  distance  was  Gibeah,  the 
home  of  Saul  when  he  was  anointed  king, 
and  the  scene  of  the  crime  and  desolation 
of  the  tribe,  which  made  it  the  smallest 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Might  it  not  be 
too  truly  said  concerning  tlie  Israelites 
even  of  that  period,  *  Tliey  have  deeply 
corrapted  themselves,  as  in  the  days  of 
Gibeah :  therefore  the  Lord  will  remem- 
ber their  iniquity,  He  will  visit  their  sins?* 
At  a  later  stage  of  his  life,  such  thoughts 
of  the  unbelief  and  iniquity  of  Israel 
aocompanied  St  Paul  wherever  he  went. 
At  the  early  age  of  twelve  years,  all  his 
enthusiasm  could  find  an  adequate  object 
in  the  earthly  Jerusalem :  the  first  view 
^bich  wojild  be  descried  about  this  part 


of  the  journey.  From  the  time  when  the 
line  of  the  city  wall  was  seen,  all  else- 
was  forgotten.  The  farther  border  of 
Benjamin  was  almost  reached.  The  Rab- 
bis said,  that  the  boundary  lines  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Judah,  the  two  faithfUl  tribes, 
passed  through  the  Temple.  And  thir 
Clty  and  Temple  was  the  common  sanc- 
tuary of  all  Israelites.  *  Thither  the  tribea 
go  up,  even  the  tribes  of  the  Lord :  to- 
testify  unto  Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  There  is  little 
Benjamin  their  ruler,  and  the  princes  of 
Judah  their  council,  tlie  princes  of  Zebu- 
Ion  and  the  princes  of  Naphthali:  for  . 
there  is  the  seat  of  judgment,  even  Uie 
seat  of  the  house  of  David.'  And  now  the 
Temple's  glittering  roof  was  seen,  with 
the  buildings  of  Zion  crowning  the  emi- 
nence above  it,  and  the  ridge  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  rising  high  over  all.  And  m>w 
the  city  gate  was  passed,  with  that  thrill 
of  the  heart  which  none  but  a  Jew  could 
know.  <  Our  feet  stand  within  thy  gate?, 
0  Jerusalem.  O  pray  for  the  peace  of 
Jerusalem :  they  shall  prosper  that  love 
thee.  Peace  be  within  thy  walls:  and 
plenteousness  within  thy  pdaces.' " 

The  information  that  he  studied  there,. 
"  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  gives  occasion 
to  a  long  and  interesting  discussion  on 
the  schools  of  the  Jews.  There  he  wa» 
an  eager  and  indefatigable  student,  inso* 
much  that  he  could  say,  *'  I  profited  in^ 
the  Jews'  religion  above  many,  my  equals, 
in  mine  own  nation,  being  more  exceed- 
ingly zealous  of  the  traditions  of  my 
lathers." 

*^  While  thus  he  was  passing  through 
the  busy  years  of  his  student-life,  nurs- 
ing his  religious  enthusiasm  and  growing 
in  self-righteousness,  others  were  advanc- 
ing towards  their  manhood,  not  fkr  firom 
Jerasalem,  of  whom  then  he  knew  no- 
thing, but  for  whose  cause  he  was  des- 
tined to  count  that. loss  which  now  was. 
his  highest  gain.  There  was  one  at  He- 
bron, the  son  of  a  priest,  *  of  the  course 
of  Abifl,'  who  was  soon  to  make  his  voice 
heard  throughout  Israel  as  the  preacher  of 
repentance ;  there  were  boys  by  the  Lake^ 
of  Galilee,  mending  their  fathers'  nets^ 
who  were  hereafter  to  be  the  teachers  of 
the  world ;  and  there  was  one  at  Naza- 
reth, for  the  sake  of  whose  love,  they, 
and  Saul  himself,  and  thousands  of  £uth- 
ful  hearts  throughout  all  future  ages, 
should  unite  in  saying: — 'He  must  in- 
crease, but  I  must  decrease.'  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Gamaliel  may  have  been  one 
of  those  doctors  with  whom  Jksus  was 
found  conversing  in  the  Temple.,  It  19 
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jrobable  that  Saul  msy  hare  been  within     *  whence  arose  that  tormenting  scmpulo- 
tbe  precincts  of  the  l*erople  at  some  fes-  |  sity  which  invented  a  nambcr  of  limita* 
tiral,  when  Mary  and  Josepli  dame  up  |  tions,  in  order  (by  such  self-imposed  re* 
from  Galilee.    It  is  certain  that  the  eyes  '  straint)  to  guanl  against  every  possible 
uf  the  Saviour  and  of  His  future  disciple  |  transgression  of  Uie  Law/  The  struggles 
mustoftenharerestefl  on  the  same  objects,  ,  of  this  period  of  his  life  he  has  hinxselT 
— the  same  crowd  of  pilgrims  and  wor*  i  described  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Ro- 
shippers, — the  same  walls  of  the  Holy    mans.  Meanwhile,  year  after  year  passed 
City, — the  same  olives  on  the  other  side  i  away.    John  the  Baptist  appeared  by  thfr 
of  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat.    But  at  pre- ,  waters  of  the  Jordan.  Tlie  greatest  event 
sent  they  were  strangers.    The  royste-  ;  of  the  world's  history  was  finislicd  on  Cal- . 
rious  human  life  of  Jesus  was  silently  |  vary.     The  sacrifice  for  sin  was  offered 
advancing  to  its   great   consummation,    at  a  time  when  sin  appeared  to  be  the 
SttuI  was  growing  more  and  more  familiar  '  most  triumphant.** 
with  the  outward  observances  of  the  Law,  )      Qur  authors  suppose,  that  during  our 
a»d  gaiuing  that  experience  of  the  |  spirit '  ^^^^^     y^^  ministry,  and  at  the  time  of  • 
of  bondage  which  should  enable  him  to  '  ,..  .n  •       n     /         »,n%  ^ 

undersUnd  himself,  and  to  teach  to  .»"  ^'""^'^'0"' P»«^  ^"*' Tarsus;  and 
others  the  blessings  of  the  •  spirit  of  that  he  did  not  return  to  Jerusalem  till 
adoption.'  He  was  feeling  the  pressure  !  some  time  afterward, 'when  we  find  him 
of  that  yoke,  which,  in  the  words  of  St.  '  displaying  his  zeal  "  for  the  traditions  of 
Peto,  •neither  his  &tbers  nor  he  was  able    j^j,  fathers,**  and  thinking  that  "  he  did- 


to  bear.*    He  was  learning  (in  proportion    ^   .         .*»!.«       .^-  *    .1. 

as  his  conscicndousness  increasS)  to  ^^  scrvioe,  *  by  "  consenting  unto  the. 
tremble  at  the  slightest  deviation  from  |  death*'  of  Stephen.  At  this  crisU  of  hi» 
the    Law    as    jeopardizing    salvation :  '  life  we  must  pause  for  the  present. 


VISIT  TO  A  PAPER-MILL. 

Tni  bearings  of  mechanical  invention  on  ness  of  the  Bible  is  owing  mainly  to  two 
the  religious  Interests  of  man,  are  innu-  '  causes, — improvement  in  the  art  of  print- 
merable.  Some  of  these  are  not  easily  ing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  - 
traced,  but  others  are  quite  palpable  and  '  The  marvels  of  printing  are  exhibited^ 
direct.  It  is  to  one  illustration  of  the  '  in  their  most  astonishing  form  on  the- 
latter  class  that  we  at  present  mean  to  premises  of  the  Times  newspaper.  The- 
direct  the  reader's  attention.  No  one  can  i  problem  which  the  wants  of  the  times 
doubt  that  the  rapid  progress  of  Chris-  <  required  to  be  solved  was,  to  throw  oflT 
tianity,  since  the  period  of  the  Reforma-  ,  in  a  given  time  the  greatest  possible 
tion,  ts,  in  a  great  measure,  owing,  under  ;  number  of  impressions.  Mr  Applegartb 
Providence,  to  the  facilities  which  science  |  has  admirably  met  the  demand,  by  invent- 
has  afforded  for  the  wide  circulation  of  '  ing  a  cylindrical  press,  which  throws  ofT 
the  Bible.  It  was  Immediate  contact  j  the  impression  at  a  rate  almost  incred- 
with  the  Word  of  God  that  awakened  a  |  ible.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  there 
new  Ufe  in  the  great  German  leformer,  is  as  much  type  or  reading  in  one  number 
Luther;  and  science,  as  the  handmaid  of  I  of  the  Times,  as  in  an  ordinary  octavo 
religion,  has  extended  and  sustained  this  I  volume,  and  the  marvel  will  at  once  speak 
life,  by  putting  a  Bible  into  the  hands  of  '  for  itself  when  we  state,  that  one  hundred 
every  man,  however  poor  he  may  be.  It  |  and  eighty  copies  are  thrown  off  per  min- 
cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  deep  interest  ute.  To  put  this  in  a  more  tangible  form, 
to  inquire  how  this  has  been  accom-  |  let  us  suppose  that  the  machine  works' 
plished, — how  a  labouring  man  can,  at  '  continuously  for  a  whole  day  of  twenty- 
the  present  day,  purchase  a  Bible  with  |  four  hours.  In  one  such  day  It  would 
half  a  day*s  wages;  whereas,  in  former  |  produce  above  two  hundred  thousand 
times,  a  copy  could  be  purchased  only  >  copies.  Let  us  suppose  farther,  that  each 
with  the  labour  of  many  years ;  so  that  ,  copy  Is  represented  by  a  volume  an  inch 
the  possesnon  of  the  Bible  by  the  poor  ,  thick.  What  length  of  shelf  would  bene- 
man  was  out  of  the  question.  The  cheap-  1  cessary  to  accommodate  thalT  number  of 
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Tolmnes  regularly  arrangfed  ?  A  simple 
4urithaietical  operation  tells  iu  the  shelf 
would  require  to  be  extended  three  miles 
«nd  a-half  in  length ;  and  all  this  the  re- 
sult of  one  day's  labour !  The  merit  of 
the  invention  consists  in  substituting  a 
•centiauous  and  circular,  for  an  alter- 
nating or  reciprocating  motion.  In* 
4(»ad  of  each  sheet  being  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately, the  paper  is  in  the  form  of  a  long 
web,  and  the  printing-cylinders  are  fed 
with  it  just  as  a  web  of  linen  would  be 
supplied  to  a  patent  maogle  or  calender  ; 
so  that  the  Times  comes  forth  as  a  con- 
iimtous  stream,  which  is  afterward  cut 
up  into  separate  copies.  This  conrer- 
sion  of  a  plain  surface  into  a  cylindrical 
one,  may  be  traced  through  many  other 
mechanical  arts,  as  the  greatest  step  in 
adrance.  A  familiar  illustration  is  af- 
forded by  the  transition  of  the  common 
<lomestic  smoothing-iron  into  the  calen- 
dering-machine.  It  is  this  conversion  of 
plains  into  rollers  that  has  made  the  paper 
manufacture  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
our  times.  It  is  obvious  that  cheap  lite- 
rature could  not  be  given  to  the  masses 
unless  the  improvement  in  paper  manu- 
facture went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of 
printing ;  and  we  find  that  they  have 
kept  pace.  Indeed,  the  mechanical  arts 
4ffe  so  linked  together,  that  an  advance 
in  one  depaitment  always  necessitaies 
Advances  in  other  allied  departments. 

Before  the  paper-machine  was  invented, 
«aoh  sheet  was  Inade  by  hand  in  a  flat 
square  mould;  and  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  the  machine  was  to  convert,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  printing  press,  the  flat 
surface  into  a  circular  one,  and  to  make 
the  process  a  continuous  and  uninter- 
rupted one.  Among  the  various  exqui- 
site contrivances  which  the  machinery  of 
our  factories  presents,  there  is  none,  in 
-our  opinion,  to  be  compared  to  the  paper, 
both  in  respect  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
mechanism,  and  the  startling  character  of 
the  results  rapidly  produced  before  the 
•eyes  of  the  spectator.  In  many  branches 
d  manufacture  displaying  great  mecha- 
nical skill,  there  is  often  a  difficulty  felt 
in  comprehending  at  one  view  the  whole 
process,  but  in  the  paper-machine  you  see 
the  broad  stream^  of  milky  fluid  rapidly 


but  gradually  converted,  in  the  course  of 
a  minute  or  two,  into  a  beautiful  web  of 
paper,  winding  round  a  roller. 

Wo  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
various  processes  as  we  observed  them 
when  visiting  the  paper-mills  of  Messrs. 
TuUis  and  Smith,  ntuated  in  the  parish 
of  Markinch,  on  the  river  Lev  en.  The 
machinery  is  driven  by  an  ample  supply 
of  water  from  Loch  Leven.  History 
tells  u»,  that  in  former  times  the  loch  vras 
turned  to  warlike  purposes,  having  been 
dammed  up  by  the  English  forces  in  order 
to  overflow  the  island  on  which  the  fort 
held  by  the  Scotch  was  situated.  It  is 
now  dammed  up  to  advance  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  industry ;  and  many  are  the 
water- wheeh  which  the  river  turns  before 
it  reaches,  after  a  hard  struggle,  the  Ger- 
man Oc«>an.  The  paper-mills  are  beau- 
tifully situated  in  a  well-wooded  glen, 
and  the  taste  of  the  proprietors  has  ad- 
ded greatly  to  thenatur^  richness  of.the 
scenery.  Indeed,  factories  dependent 
on  water-power  almost  always  contrast 
strongly  with  factories  in  towns.  All 
our  associations  with  the  latter  are  the 
reverse  of  picturesque ;  but  country  fac- 
tories, from  the  very  necessities  of  the 
case,  are  often  situated  amidst  tho  finest 
scenery  of  our  country.  They  require  a 
large  body  of  water,  and  a  considerable 
fall ;  which  conditions  usually  bring  along 
with  them  all  the  accessories  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  beautiful.  By  an  in- 
voluntary instinct  we  are  led  to  associate 
ideas  of  bliss  and  innocence  with  such 
delightful  scenes  of  industry,  just  as  we 
hardly  ever  think  of  the  factory  popula- 
tion of  our  towns  without  having  thoughts 
of  hopeless  wretchedness  and  vice  sug- 
gested to  our  minds.  Would  that  we 
could  point  to  our  rural  mills  as  a  re- 
deeming feature  in  our  factory  system  i 
We  fear,  that  if  the  truth  was  unveiled,  a 
darker  and  more  appalling  picture  would 
be  presented  than  in  the  crowded  city. 
This  sad  state  of  things  admits  of  an 
easy  explanation.  The  great  majority 
of  hands  consist  of  young  women,  often 
drawn  from  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
many  of  them  from  Ireland ;  and  these 
young  women  are  crowded  together  in  a 
bothy.  Thecountry  has  now  been  aroused 
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foil  J  to  the  evils  of  the  hothy  sjsteni  in  the 
case  of  farm-BenrantSy  bttt  we  rentare  to 
Bftjy  that  the  mill  bothy  f«r  exceeds  in  im- 
morality  the  farm  bothy.  In  the  case  of 
the  yoong  farm-servant,  there  are  usu- 
ally some  family  connexions  in  the  neigh- 
bowrhoody  and  rarions  salotary  influences 
bearing  npon  him;  bat  in  the  case  of  the 
jonng  faetory  women,  there  are  osnally  no 
anch  influences,  and  consequently  the  most 
abandoned  licentiousness  is  the  result. 
We  do  not  think  that  this  bothy  system 
Is  necessarily  required  by  the  circum- 
stances of  country  mills.  We  know  of 
conscientious  mill-owners  who  invariably 
insist  upon  the  condition,  that  the  workers 
should  be  lodged  in  the  houses  of  the  mar- 
ried labourers^  who  will  take  a  personal 
interest  in  their  welfare.  No  doubt  this 
sometimes  entails  the  expense  of  new  cot- 
tages ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
BoU-owners  who  have  adopted  this  prac- 
tiee,  are  not  less  prosperous  than  their 
neighbours. 

There  b another  evil  we  must  mention, 
triiieh  necessarily  degrades  the  factory 
worker,  though  we  should  suppose  that 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  country  mills — ^wc 
asean  the  relay  system.  We  do  not  un- 
derstand by  this  the  system  which,  in 
England,  has  been  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  the  operation  of 
the  Factory  Bill ; — we  mean  that  system 
which  has  been  long  adopted  in  many 
lactories  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
more  rapid  return  for  the  outlay  on 
the  worlu  and  machinery.  According 
to  thb  system,  there  are  two  shifts — 
one  relay  during  the  day,  and  the  other 
during  the  night;  so  that  the  machinery 
Is  constantly  going  on.  With  only  half 
the  oQtIay  of  capital  in  works,  one  mill 
will  Umm  produce  as  much  as  another 
which  works  only  during  the  day.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  the  evil  that  must  re- 
sult from  a  system  which  looks  upon  the 
bonea  and  sinews  of  immortal  beings  in 
the  same  light  as  on  wheels  and  pinions. 
It  is  sad  to  think  that  mechanical  science, 
which  in  so  many  ways  promotes  the  in- 
terests of  civilization  and  religion,  should 
so  often  be  an  unmitigated  curse  to  those 
immediately  engaged  in  the  mechanical 
arts.    In  Bsaking  these  remarks  we  intend 


BO  epecial  reference  to  the  mills  on  the- 
Levea.  Indeed,  our  visit  was  so  hurried, 
that  we  had  no  time  to  make  special  in- 
quiry into  their  social  working.  W  e  must 
now  proceed  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
various  processes  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper. 

We  were  first  conducted  into  the  rag- 
store,  where  immense  bales  of  rags  were 
piled  up  to  the  roof.  Some  of  these  were 
opened,  and  of  course  presented  a  hetero- 
geneous assemblage  of  every  imaginable 
kind  of  wearing  apparel,  and  scraps  of 
everything  that  could  possibly  be  eea- 
verted  into  paper.  You  saw  in  one  heap- 
the  relics  of  the  rich  lace  that  at  one  time 
adorned  the  neck  of  beauty,  and  the  rags 
that  scantily  covered  the  nakedness  of  the 
beggar;  the  thin  nankeen  that  decked 
the  limbs  of  the  metropolitan  exquisite^ 
and  the  ribbed  corduroy  that  had  seea 
hard  service  at  the  plough;  the  slen- 
der thread  employed  by  delicate  fingers 
in  embroidery,  and  the  thick  cable  that 
enabled  the  frigate  to  ride  out  the  storm. 
What  a  strange  history  of  human  experi- 
ence t  What  tales  of  joys  and  sorrows 
did  every  bale  contain  I 

We  next  entered  the  adjoining  room, 
where  women  were  engaged  in  cutting 
up  the  rags  into  smaller  pieces.  Each 
worker  stood  at  a  table,  on  which  a  piece 
of  a  scythe  was  fixed  upright,  with  tho 
edge  turned  from  the  worker.  The  edge 
of  the  scythe  is  kept  very  sharp,  and  rea- 
dily divides  the  rag  applied  to  it.  Bat- 
tons  and  other  injurious  substances  are 
carefully  separated,  and  the  rags,  accord- 
ing to  their  quality,  arranged  in  hampers. 
One  would  think  that  this  occupation 
must  be  very  unhealthy,  as  the  workers 
are  constantly  enveloped  in  dust — that 
dust  being  gathered  chiefly  from  the  dens 
of  filth  in  the  Cowgfate  of  Edinburgh  or 
the  Seven  Dials  of  London.  The  women^ 
on  questioning  them,  said  that  it  must  be 
unhealthy,  but  would  not  admit  they  had 
themselves  experienced  any  injuriou<i  ef- 
fects. There  is,  no  doubt,  a  remarkable 
power  of  adaptation  to  circumstances  in 
the  human  constitution.  Still,  there  is  no 
fact  better  ascertained,  than  that  almost 
every  trade  or  occupation  has  its  own 
average  mortality.    Circumstanees  may^ 
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for  a  timei  maak  the  true  average,  but 
etatisticfly  on  a  broad  enough  base,  puts  it 
iieyond  a  doubt. 

The  next  process  is  the  boiling  of  the 
rags  in  a  building  devoted  to  this  spe- 
cial purpose.  The  boilers  are  of  very 
large  capacity,  and  sunk  half  down  in 
•the  floor.  The  rags  are  boiled  by  steam 
in  an  alkaline  ley,  consbting  of  soda  and 
•quicklime,  for  the  purpose  of  discharg- 
iog  foreign  matter.  The  lid  is,  of  course, 
£rmly  screwed  down,  so  that  the  steam 
may  not  escape.  Still  some  of  it  did 
aucceed  in  escapmg,  along  with  the  fumes 
of  the  weltering  rags.  The  stench  was 
40  overpowering,  that  some  of  the  party 
who  had  heroically  resolved  to  come  to 
4be  bottom  of  the  operations,  were 
forced  in  a  second  or  two  to  effect  a 
retreat.  Hero  was  another  remarkable 
•case  of  adaptation ;  for  the  man  who 
euperintended  this  operation,  seemed 
<totally  unconscious  of  any  noxious  at- 
mosphere, and  appeared  to  enjoy  very 
^ood  health. 

Sometimes  the  rags,  instead  of  being 
-cut  by  hand,  are  consigned  to  a  cutting 
machine,  which  acts  on  the  principle  of 
the  scissors.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  the  alternating  motion  of  the  scis- 
::aor$,  is  converted  into  a  circular  and 
-continuous  motion.  There  are  four  equi- 
distant  stationary  blades,  and  four  siroi- 
Jar  ones  that  revolve  on  the  same  axis, 
-and  act  against  the  former.  The  rags, 
•after  being  cut  to  the  proper  size,  are 
committed  to  a  dusting  machine,  which 
-acts  very  much  like  a  thrashing-mill. 
The  machine  is  fed  with  the  rags  in  the 
.aame  way,  and  there  are  teeth  which  act 
oipon  the  rags  just  as  the  teeth  in  a  peg 
thrashing-mill  act  upon  the  straw,  for 
4he  purpose  of  disengaging  the  corn. 
There  are  also  fanners  attached  to  the 
machine,  which  blow  away  the  dust 
/rom  the  rags  as  they  are  tossed  about 
*by  the  revolving  cylinder. 

The  rags,  after  being  boiled  for  nine  or 
ten  hours,  are  taken  out  of  the  boilers, 
and  conveyed  in  trucks  to  the  engine- 
iiouse.  The  rags  are  now  in  a  condition 
to  be  reduced  to  a  pulp,  though  the  first 
part  of  this  process  u  merely  called 
wa§kufg.     The  engine^  for  this  is  the 


name  given  the  machine,  consists  of  a 
large  trough,  with  a  wheel  revolving  }n 
it  on  one  side,  exactly  like  the  paddle  of  a 
steam-boat.  The  floats  of  the  steamer's 
paddles  represent  steel  bars  or  blades, 
which  act,  without  touching,  upon  similar 
bars,  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough. 
The  rags,  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
water,  are  put  into  the  trough,  and  the 
wheel,  revolving  with  great  velocity, 
carries  them  under,  and  crufthes  them 
between  the  fixed  and  revolving  bars. 
The  mass  of  rags  is,  in  this  way,  carried 
round  in  a  current,  and  come  again  under 
the  action  of  the  wheel,  till  the  texture 
is  completely  destroyed.  This  process  ia 
a  kind  of  mastication.  As  the  jaws  mas- 
ticate food  to  prepare  it  for  the  stomach, 
so,  by  this  process,  the  rags  are  reduced 
to  a  pulp,  that  it  may  be  assimilated  by 
the  paper  machine,  and  converted  into 
the  required  product.  In  the  washing, 
or  first  part  of  the  process,  the  rags  are 
only  imperfectly  reduced  to  a  pulp. 
After  being  washed,  they  are  allowed  to 
flow  down  to  vats,  in  a  lower  atory, 
where  the  bleaching  process  is  conducted. 
Here  the  proper  proportion  of  chloride 
of  lime  is  mixed  up  with  the  stuff,  and 
the  whole  is  allowed  to  remain  for  about 
ten  hours  in  the  vat.  When  this  time 
has  expired,  the  stuff  has  assumed  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  whiteness.  It  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  vats,  and  transferred  to 
a  box  with  a  sieve  at  the  bottom.  The 
box  is  placed  under  a  press,  and  the 
water  is  squeezed  out,  exactly  as  the  whey 
is  pressed  out  of  a  cheese.  The  stuff 
is  now  exactly  like  cotton  from  a  hard 
pressed  bale,  and  may  be  teased  out  in 
the  same  way.  The  texture,  however, 
requires  to  be  much  shortened,  and  the 
masticating  process  must  again  be  re- 
sorted to.  It  is  therefore  committed  to 
the  beating  engine,  which  acts  in  prer 
cisely  the  same  way  as  the  washing 
engine  already  described,  only  it  is  so 
constructed,  as  to  reduce  the  stuff  to  a 
complete  pulp.  For  this  purpose,  the 
masticating  teeth  or  bars  are  brought 
nearer  and  nearer,  as  the  process  goe» 
on.  At  this  stage  of  the  manufacture, 
the  size  is  added  to  the  pulp,  which  con- 
sists of  rosin,  alum,  and  potash.    In  some 
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kinds  of  ptp^r,  the  size  is  applied  after 
the  paper  is  made  into  sheeU;  but  the 
fabric  wfaieb  was  In  the  oonrso  of  mana- 
faeture  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  was 
paper  baoging^s,  and  this  reqnires  the 
Atie  to  be  applied  to  the  liquid  pulp. 
Paper  would  act  like  a  sponge  if  it  had 
no  sise,  and  conaeqaentlj,  blotting  paper 
hxs  none,  as  its  object  is  to  absorb  mois- 
ture. When  the  staff  is  rednced  to  a 
perfect  pnlp,  it  flows  into  an  Immense  cir- 
caUrrat,  or  reservoir,  called  the  stuff 
'Chest  Lest  the  pulp  should  have  an 
naequal  eonsistencj,  the  wbole  mass  is 
kept  constantly  stirred  by  what  is  called 
an  agitator. 

We  have  now  enumerated  all  the  pre- 
paratorj  processes,  which  are  equally 
necessary  in  the  hand,  as  in  the  ma- 
chioe  system  of  paper-making.  It  is 
at  this  point  tbat  the  modern  marvels 
of  paper-makiog  commence.  B  nt  before 
proceeding  to  the  machine-room,  we 
cannot  but  advert  to  what  appeared  to 
OS  the  very  striking  analogies  which  the 
TirioQs  processes  have  to  the  nutrition 
of  the  animal  system.  The  rags  may  be 
eompared  to  the  raw  food.  The  boiling 
of  the  rags  corresponds  to  the  cooking 
process.  The  size  is  equivalent  to  the 
seasoning  of  the  food.  The  grinding 
into  pulp  corresponds  to  the  mastication 
of  food.  The  stuff  chest  may  represent 
the  stomachy  and  the  machine  which 
converts  the  pulp  into  paper,  may  stand 
for  those  assimilating  processes  which 
convert  the  chjle  into  organic  tissues. 
These  analogies  are,  no  doubt,  fanciful ; 
hot  fiindfal  analogies  are  useful  in  the 
^ray  of  soppljing  pegs  for  memory  to 
bang  its  facts  upon. 

We  were  next  conducted  by  the  Intel- 
lis^t  and  obliging  superbtendent  into 
the  machine-room,  which  presented  a 
loog  range  of  intricate  and  beautiful 
machinery,  which  appeared  to  do  its 
work  so  independently,  that  the  few  at- 
tendants seemed  to  be  stationed  near  it 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  it  with 
npt  admiration,  than  for  aiding  it  in  its 
operations.  It  would  be  in  vain  for  us 
to  attempt  tracing  all  the  delicate  intri- 
cacies of  the  machinery.  We  can  only 
^ope  to  commanicate  the  essential  idea 


of  the  machine.    And  indeed,  when  ea- 
deavouring  to  understand  any  mechanical 
process,  it  is  best  not  to  distract  tlie  at- 
tention, or  load  the  memory  with  non- 
essentials, but  at  once  endeavour  to  grasp 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  process. 
In  the  hand  system  of  paper-making,  a 
mould  or  sieve  is  dipped  Into  the  liquid 
pulp,  and  then  lifted  up  and  gently  shaken.  • 
The  water  runs  through,  and  leaves  a  thin 
white  film  like  snow.    Tho  shaking  tends 
to  make  the  fibres  lock  together  as  in 
felting,  so  that  the  fabric  is  more  com- 
pact.   A  piece  of  felt,  of  the  same  size  as 
the  mould,  is  applied  to  this  film,  and  as 
it  adheres  more  tenaciously  to  the  felt 
than  to  the  wire-cloth  of  the  sieve,  it  is 
lifted  off  unbroken.    The  sheet  is  then 
subjected  to  various  processes,  which  im- 
part solidity  and  tenacity,  so  tltat  it  is 
converted  into  perfect  paper.    Now,  the 
object  of  tho  paper-machine  is  to  convert 
this  bit  by  bit  process  into  a  continuous 
one;  to  make,  in  oth<gr  words,  a  web  of 
paper  of  any  length,  instead  of  single 
9heet8,    In  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  we  have  another  illustration  of 
the  principle  to  which  we  have  repeatedly 
referred,— viz.,  the  conversion  of  the  fl«db 
square  mould  into  a  continuous  and  re- 
volving one.    A  web  of  wire-cloth  is 
stretched  between  two  rollers,  just  as  a 
skein  of  thread  is  stretched  out  upon  the 
hands  to  be  unwound.    The  rollers  go 
round  on  thair  axis,'and  the  web  is  carried 
round,  like  the  driving-belt  seen  in  every 
factory  and  indeed  in  the  common  spin- 
ning wheel  also.    Instead  of  the  belt,  wq 
are  to  suppose  a  broad  web,  presenting 
a  long  level  surface,  constantly  moving 
on,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  foot  per 
second ;  the  under  half  of  the  web  mov- 
ing, of  course,  in  the  opposite  direction. 
We  have  only  to  do  with  the  upper  half. 
At  the  one  end,  a  white  stream  of  pulp 
is  poured  equally  upon  the  wire-cloth, 
across  its  whole  breadth.    This  sheet  of 
pulp  is  carried  on  upon  the  surface  of  the 
web,  and,  during  its  passage  from  the 
one  end  to  the  other,  it  undergoes  certain 
processes  which  virtually  solve  the  re- 
quired problem.    In  the  first  place,  as 
soon  as  the  pulp  falls  on  tho  wire-cloth, 
the  water  flows  through,  and  leaves  a 
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film  of  pulp  without  any  degree  of  con- 
sistency. It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  state  in 
which  the  sheet  is  talcen  off  in  the  hand- 
xnould ;  but  H  must  acquire  much  greater 
consistency  before  it  can  be  led  off  the 
web-mould  as  a  continuous  sheet.  A 
further  degree  of  solidification  is  pro- 
duced as  soon  as  the  film  reaches  the 
middle  of  the  frame.  There  the  mouth 
of  an  air-pump  is  applied  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  cloth,  to  suck  through  the 
moisture  still  remaining.  Tou  see  the 
pulp  at  this  part  suddenly  drying;  just 
as  in  a  piston  coffee-pot  the  wet,  muddy 
sediment  upon  the  piston  suddenly  be- 
comes dry,  by  the  downward  suction,  as 
soon  as  it  is  raised  above  the  surface. 
Indeed,  the  action  in  both  cases  is  iden- 
tical. Still  the  consistency  of  the  paper 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  be  led  off 
from  the  wiro-cloth.  It  has  been  parti- 
ally solidified  by  filtration  and  suction, but 
it  still  requires  pressure,  and  this  is  pro- 
duced by  a  roller  at  the  very  end  of  the 
wire-cloth.  By  these  three  processes  the 
paper,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  end  of 
the  wire-cloth,  acquires  sufficient  tena- 
city to  be  separated  from  it,  and  led  off 
to  the  system  of  rollers  which  complete 
the  process.  Though  the  paper  is  by  no 
means  perfect  when  it  is  led  off  the  wire- 
doth,  yet  the  great  difficulty  is  overcome, 
as  a  continuous  sheet  is  obtained,  which 
may  easily  be  put  through  any  process 
that  may  be  necessary.  Tin  machinery 
after  this  point,  indeed,  appears  more 
complicated  and  extensive,  but  the  pro- 
cess is  little  more  than  a  calendering  one. 
In  order  to  complete  the  process  of  soli- 
dification, the  paper  is  pressed  by  nume- 
rous rollers  covered  with  feh,  and  heated 
by  means  of  steam.  The  last  rollers  are 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  surface  a 
proper  gloss  and  polish.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  bare  metallic  surface  of  the 
rollers  is  employed.  When,  however, 
the  finish  requires  to  be  high,  a  roller  of 
paper  is  substituted.  This  roller  does  not 
consist  of  paper  wound  round  like  a  web ; 
it  is  composed  of  an  immense  number  of 
circles  pressed  together.  These  circles 
are  placed  on  the  top  of  one  another  as 
in  a  pile  of  pence,  and  then  compressed 
i^ith  such  prodigious  force,  that  the  roller 


is  actually  heavier  than  if  made  of  silver. 
After  this  final  process  is  completed,  the 
paper  is  gradually  wound  round  a  roller,, 
precisely  as  the  weaver  rolk  his  web 
round  the  beam  as  he  advances  with  his 
work.  As  the  paper  was  intended  for 
house  decoration,  it  was  cut  up  into  two 
breadths  before  being  rolled  on  the  cy- 
linder. There  were  three  circular  cut- 
ting edges,  acting  precisely  like  circular 
saws.  The  two  side  ones  cut  a  narrow 
strip  off  each  side  of  the  paper  as  it 
moved,  in  order  to  make  a  clean  edge;  and 
the  middle  one  cut  it  into  two  breadths. 
When  the  roller  was  filled,  it  was  taken 
off,  and  was  in  that  state  ready  for  the 
market — at  least  nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary than  that  the  exciseman  ahoald  weigh 
it,  and  exact  a  tax  of  three  balance  for 
every  pound.  All  the  various  processes 
which  we  have  taken  so  much  time  to 
describe,  are  a(fcompllshed  by  the  ma- 
chine in  about  two  minutes.  The  machine 
requires  no  more  than  that  short  period 
to  convert  (he  milky  cascade  of  pulp  into 
solid  paper,  and  roll  it  up  all  ready  for 
market.  Were  the  visitor  first  taken  to  see 
the  liquid  white  stream  at  the  beginning 
of  the  process,  and  then  to  mark  the 
stream  of  paper  issuing  forth  at  the  other 
end,  without  examining  the  intermediate 
steps,  it  would  all  appear  like  magic.  But 
a  slow  walk  from  the  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other,  exhibits  the  process 
so  clearly,  that  all  mystery  is  dispelled.*. 
The  beautiful  contrivance  by  which 
the  supply  of  liquid  pulp  is  regulated,  is 
worthy  of  remark.  As  the  machine 
goes  always  at  the  same  rate,  or  nearly 
so,  it  is  plain  that  the  thickness  of  the 
paper  must  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
stuff  allowed  to  flo  win  a  given  time.  Now, 
to  regulate  thb  supply,  buckets  are  placed 
round  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  as 
in  a  Persian  wheel — indeed  it  is  just  the 
Eastern  hydraulic  machine.  That  wheel, 
which  has  plied  its  labours  for  thousands 
of  years  without  any  improvement,  placed 
in  juxtaposition  with  these  mechanical 
marvels,  which  have  been  the  product  of 
the  present  century,  presented  vividly  to 
our  mind  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
immutability  of  the  East,  as  compared 
with  the  character  of  progress  stamped 
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on  the  Western  nations.  The  paper  mill, 
faowerer,  presents  a  beaatifal  adapta- 
tion of  the  wheel  not  borrowed  from 
the  Bast.  This  consists  in  removing  or 
roTeraing  anjr  number  of  buckets  accord- 
ing to  the  required  thickness  of  the 
^  paper.  As  the  wheel  rerolves  always 
at  the  same  rate,  the  quantity  of  pulp 
lifted  and  delivered  by  the  buoketSy  must 
be  just  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  buckets.  Such  of  our  readers  as 
hare  occasion  to  travel  by  steam-boats, 
may  witness  a  recent  and  a  beautiful  ap- 
plicatioB  of  the  same  contrivance  to  the 
oiling  of  the  crank  which  turns  round  the 
paddles.  The  oil  is  supplied  by  tiny  brass 
buckets  which  dip  into  a  reservoir,  and 
defiver  th^  contents  to  the  surfaces  re- 
qairing  to  be  lubricated.  As  the  buckets 
are  worked  by  the  motion  of  the  crank, 
the  supply  of  oil  must  just  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  wants  of  the  axle — the  pre- 
CM  object  to  be  accomplished. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  paper  machine — 
there  are  various  ingenious  contrivances 
to  ^et  rid  of  the  sand  that  may  stlU  be 
8ii^>ended  in  the  pulp.  Indeed,  from  the 
Tcry  first  process  of  rag-cutting  to  the 
▼ery  last,  there  is  a  constant  war  waged 
against  sand.  The  pulp,  before  being 
spread  upon  the  wire- cloth,  has  to  pass 
through  several  strainers,  for  one  of 
which  a  patent  has  been  secured.  The 
channel  through  which  the  pulp  flows  is 
dirided  into  compartments,  something 
like  the  locks  of  a  canal ;  so  that  while 
the  pulp  flows  over,  the  sand  being  heavier, 
settles  down  to  the  bottom  of  each  lock 
Again,  when  the  paper  has 
some  consistency,  a  circular 
bmsh  Is  applied  to  remove  any  grains 
that  nay  still  adhere.  Gutta  percha 
and  India  rubber  are  now  found  to  be 
the  greatest  enemies;  as  no  effectual 
remedy  has  yet  been  discovered  to  rid 
the  paper  of  the  small  fragments  that 
mingle  with  the  pulp,  and  which,  being 
spread  out  by  the  heated  rollers,  injure 
the  appearance  of  the  paper. 

On  first  ezamining  the  wire-cloth  fr/^me, 
we  were  struck  with  lis  tririoulo'us-.ino.- 


tion.  This  shaky  appearance,  howerer, 
did  not  by  any  means  indicate  a  palsied  or 
shattered  constitution.  It  was  all  on  pur- 
pose to  make  the  fibres  look  together,  as 
in  the  hand  system. 

It  gave  us  no  little  surprise  and  pleasure 
to  witness  an  electrical  phenomenon  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  the  paper. 
One  of  the  men  informed  us,  that  when  the 
finished  fabric  was  wound  upon  the  cy- 
linder, sparks  of  fire  might  be  produced 
by  bringing  the  hsnd  in  contact  with  the 
roll  of  paper.  He  compared  the  pheno- 
menon to  the  crackling  produced  in  light- 
ing a  lucifer  match.  Having  conducted  us 
to  the  spot,  we  at  once  saw  that  the  phe- 
nomenon was  produced  by  an  abundant 
discharge  of  electricity.  On  approach- 
ing our  knuckle,  we  felt  quite  distinctly- 
the  peculiar  prickling  of  the  electrio 
discharge.  The  explanation  was  very  ob- 
vious. Paper  is  a  very  good  electric — that 
is,  it  developes  electricity  on  friction  bein^ 
applied.  In  passing  through  the  rollers, 
it  is  subjected  to  sufficient  friction  ;  be-* 
sides,  it  is  in  the  best  state  for  developing 
friction— being  very  warm  and  dry. 
When  we  wish  an  electrical  machine  to 
act  properly,  we  place  it  before  a  good 
fire  if  possible.  If  we  wish  to  developa 
electricity  from  the  fur  of  a  cat  by  strok- 
ing it  with  the  palm  of  our  hand,  we  seize 
puss  when  basking  on  the  hearth  before 
a  biasing  fire.  In  the  case  of  the  paper, 
the  hot  cylinder  supplied  this  important 
condition  of  dryness. 

It  is  easy  to  calculate  the  rate  at  which 
the  paper  is  produced,  from  the  rate  at 
which  the  machine  moves.  We  were 
informed,  that  the  paper  moved  on  at  the 
rate  of  one  foot  per  second — though  the 
motion  did  not  appear  so  rapid  to  the  eye. 

At  this  rate  this  single  machine  would 
produce  sixteen  miles  of  paper  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  And  as  the  paper  wbieh  was 
making  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  cut  up 
into  two  breadths,  we  arrive  at  the  start- 
ling result,  that  the  machine,  in  the  course 
of  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  would 
manufacture  a  web  which  would  stretch 
nearly  from  Edinburgh  to  Glas«{ow. 
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A  SUMMER  MIDNIGHT  IN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 


.  "  I  have  before  made  menUon  of  the  | 
remarluLble  stillness  which  may  be  ob-  { 
served  at  midnight  in  these  regions ;  bat 
not  until  now  did  it  come  upon  me  with 
such  force,  and  in  such  a  singular  man- 
uer.  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the 
mingled  sensations  I  experienced,  of  con- 
stant surprise  and  amazement  at  the 
extraordinary  occurrence  then  taking 
I)Iace  in  the  waters  I  was  gazing  upon, 
and  of  renewed  hope,  mellowed  into  a 
^iet,  holy,  and  reverential  feeling  of; 
gratitude  towards  that  mighty  Being  . 
who,  in  this  solemn  silence,  reigned  alike  , 
supreme,  as  in  the  busy  hour  of  noon  , 
when  man  is  eager  at  his  toil,  or  the 
custom  of  the  civilized  world  gives  to 
business  active  life  and  vigour.  Save  the 
distant  humming  noise  of  the  engine 
working  on  board  of  the  steamer  towing 
us,  there  was  no  souud  to  be  heard  denot- 
ing the  existence  of  any  living  thing,  or 
of  any  animate  matter.  Yet  there  we  were 
^rceptibly,  nay,  rapidly  gliding  past  the 
land  and  floes  of  ice,  as  though  some  secret 
and  mysterious  power  had  been  set  to 
work  to  carry  us  swiftly  away  from  those 
vexatious,  harassing,  and  delaying  por- 
tions of  our  voyage,  in  which  we  had 
already  experienced  so  much  trouble  and  , 
pierplexity.  The  leading  vessels  had  , 
passed  aU  the  psrts  where  any  further 
difficulty  might  have  been  apprehended, 
and  this  of  course  gave  to  us  in  the  rear  ' 
a  sense  of  perfect  security  for  the  present. 
AU  hands,  therefore,  except  the  middle 
watch  on  deck  were  below  in  our  respec- 
tive vessels ;  and,  as  I  looked  forward 
ahead  of  us,  and  beheld  the  long  line  of 
masts  and  rigging  that  rose  up  from  each 
ship  before  me,  without  any  sail  set,  or 
any  apparent  motion  to  propel  such 
masses  onward,  and  without  a  single 
human  voice  to  be  heard  around,  it  did 
seem  something  wonderful  and  amazing ! 
And  yet  it  was  a  noble  siglit :  six  vessels, 
— varying  in  size,  strength,  and  equip- 
ment, fh)m  the  huge  hull  of  the  powerful 
man-of-war,  to  the  humble  and  lowly 
private  ketch ;  alike  varying  in  their  build 


and  sailing  qualities^  from  the  lofty 
three-master  to  the  single-sparred  cutter^ 
acting  as  a  tender  to  a  schooner,  but  a 
size  or  two  larger, — square  sails,  and  forer 
and  aft  sails, — ^pinnaces  and  barges, 
whale-boats  and  light  boats ;  with  every 
new  invention  in  the  art  of  steaming  to 
aid  the  one  class,  while  late  disco veriea. 
and  useful  plans  were  brought  into  use  ia 
gutta  percha  and  infilated  skins,  to  aid 
the  latter  class, — were  casting  their  lon^r 
shadows  across  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  passing  floes  of  ice,  as  the  sun,  with- 
mellowed  light,  and  gentler,  but  still 
beautiful  lustre,  was  soaring  through  the 
polar  sky,  at  the  back  of  Melville's  Cape, 
already  on  his  way  to  b^n  the  journey 
of  another  day.  Yes,  it  was  a  noble 
sight :  it  was  a  sight  that  gendered  in  the 
heart  the  loftiest  feelings;  it  made  one 
proud  of  one's  self,  and  of  every  other 
man  that  was  connected  with  the  vision 
then  in  view.  Ay,  in  truth,  it  was  s^ 
noble  sight ;  and  well  could  I  look  upward 
to  the  streaming  pendant  of  my  own  dear 
country,  that  hung  listlessly  from  the 
mast-head  of  the  *  Assistance,'  and  feci 
the  highest  satisfaction  in  my  breast, 
that  I,  too,  was  one  of  her  children,  and 
could  boast  myself  of  being  born  in  her- 
own  free  soil,  under  her  own  revered  and 
idolized  flag.  But  even  as  I  beheld  that 
listless  symbol  of  my  country's  name^ 
pendant  from  the  lofty  truck,  my  glance 
was  directed  higher ;  and  as  it  caught  the 
pale  blue  firmament  of  heaven,  still  in 
this  midnight  hour,  divested  of  star  or 
moon  that  shine  by  night,  and  brightened, 
by  the  sun,  my  heart  breathed  a  prayer,, 
that  He  who  dwells  far  beyond  the  ken 
of  mortal  eye,  would  deign  to  grant  thafc 
the  attempt  now  msklng  should  not  be- 
made  in  vain,  but  that  those  whom  vre 
are  now  on  our  way  to  seek,  might  be^ 
found  and  restored  to  their  home  and 
sorrowing  friends ;  and  that,  until  then» 
full  suppQrt  and  strength  might  be 
aflbrded  them."— From  Snow*3  Voffage  cf 
tlie  "  Prince  Albert,"  sent  in  searcfi  <if  Sir- 
John  FranUin, 


ST^ougt^tft  for  t^t  %fHitttV. 


Ix  all  circumstances  whatever,  hold  fast 
thy  confidence  in  thy  Father's  love,  wis- 
dom, and  grace.  To  do  so  must  ever  be 
right,  and  therefore  ever  safe ;  and-,  in  the 
end,  must  work  out  **  the  peaceable  fhuts 
of  righteousness." 


God  is  thy  Father.  He  knoweth  thee; 
considereth  all  the  minute  details  of  thy 
inditi  lual  case,  and  designs  for  thee  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  good  which 
even  He  can  give  thee,  "  according  to  the 
richness  of  His  grace  l"    But  then  thou 
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•oust  receire  the  good  which  His  love 
would  bestoir,  in  the  way  which  His  wis- 
(lom  appointfl.  "Be  subject  to  the  Father 
■ofspirita,  and  live/* 

God  will  give  theo  comfort  only  hy 
giTiog  thee  good,— holiness  Jir$t ;  peace 
afterwards. 

God  hath  indeed  an  interest  in  thee, 
bat  He  hath  an  interest  in  others  also. 
Knowest  thou  what  good  God  may  hring 
•out  of  this  sufTering  to  othezs  besides 
thjwlf?  That  relative  may  be  con- 
verted by  it ;  this  backslider  recovered ; 
and  it  may  be  made  the  occasion  of 
i>lewing,  in  alter  years,  to  those  bereaved 
children,  and  to  many  others  thou  knowest 
not  of.  tiCt  God  then  be  glorified ;  and 
esteem  it  an  honour  to  sofier  for  the 
sake  of  others.    Wait  thou  only  on  God ! 

Prove  thy  loyalty  to  thy  God  in  the 
presence  of  men,  angels,  and  devils  I 

God  often  sends  affliction  to  prevent  as 
well  as  to  cwre  evlL  The  Apostle  Paul  was 
not  "  exalted  above  measure,"  but  **  hit " 
4ie  should  be  so,  '*  God  sent  him  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh."  Thou  mayest  never  know, 
tiDtil  judgment,  perhaps,  what  the  all- 
Beeiog  Lord  has  thus  prevented ;  or  what 
evil  wcufd  have  come  to  thee  or  thine,  but 
for  His  mercy  in  sending  thy  present 
"  thofms.**  Tnut  when  thou  canst  not 
trace, — "  What  thou  knowest  not  now, 
thou  shalt  know  hereafter." 

Tib  false  that  thou  trustest  Christ  as 
thjr  PhjsidAO,  if  thou  refusest  His  reme- 
dies! Hast  thou  prayed  to  Christ  to 
Oeliver  thee  from  evil,  and  to  make  thee 
His  own  holy  child  ?  He  may  now,  by  these 
very  trials,  be  answering  thy  prayers  in 

His  infinite  love  and  mercy,  making  thee 
a  partaker  of  soflferings,  that  thou  roight- 
«st  be  a  ''  partaker  of  His  koUnewt.** 

Afflictions  of  themselves  do  not  sanc- 
tify. They  are  means  only  in  the  hand 
•of  the  Spirit.    One  of  Uie  most  precious 

ifts,  is  an  affliction  sent  by  God ;  one  of 


the  greatest  losses,  is  an  affliction  mlsiiB- 
proved  by  ourselves. 

Sufferer !  listen  to  God's  solemn  "  voice 
in  the  rod !"  It  is  a  voice  of  love,  saying, 
"  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart."  Cease 
thy  controversy  with  thy  Father ! 

The  Lord  does- not  spare  His  children ! 
*'  He  puTgeth"  or  pruneth  them,  and  often 
with  a  sharp  knife ;  but  why?  ''that  they 
might  bring  forth  more  fruit." 

Pilate  and  Herod  were  perhaps  in  their 
palaces  enjoying  ease  and  comfort  on  the 
day  of  the  crucifixion.  But  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  John,  His  beloved 
disciple,  were  standing  by  the  cross. 

You  have  had  Aery  trials.  True,  hut 
how  much  dross  then  required  to  be  sepa- 
rated Arom  the  gold  ?  Chastisement  is  not 
sent  where  it  would  be  useless,  A  furnace 
does  no  good  to  dross  only. 

We  require  as  much  prayer  in  coming 
out  of  an  affliction,  as  we  do  when  in  it. 

Do  not  torture  or  pain  thy  spirit  hy 
thinking  of  what  msiy  possibb/  come  to  thee. 
Those  things  we  fear  most,  are  not  always 
those  things  we  have  most  to  fear.  Many 
of  our  looked-for  sufferings  are  generally 
imaginary.  God  forbids  us  taking  heed 
of  the  morrow.  He  gives  us  only  txhday^ 
and  to  meet  to-day's  evil,  promises  to- 
day's grace. 

Consider  those  precious  words,  O  suf- 
ferers, "  Be  careful  for  noMm^,"— that  is, 
do  not  be  over-anxious  for  anything  that 
concerns  thcc,  as  if  God  thy  Father  did 
.not  care  for  thee ;  " But  in  everything  by 
prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanks- 
giving, let  thy  requests  bo  made  known 
to  God."  Mark  the  words, "  witli  thanks- 
giving I"  Por  thus  recalling  thy  mercies, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  remembered, 
thou  mayest  see  how  God  hath  hitherto 
cared  for  thee.  And  what  is  the  promise  ? 
''  The  peace  of  God  which  passcth  under- 
standing, shall  keep  thy  mind  and  heart 
through  Christ  Jesus !"  N.  M. 


COWPEU'S  GRAVE. 


U  U  A  place  where  poets  crowned  may  feel  the 

lieart's  dec»yiflg  ; 
It  is*  place  where  happy  satnte  may  weep  amid 

their  prayioK : 
.Yrt  let  the  grief  and  humhlenest,  at  low  aa 

uJsQce  laogulah  I 
Earth  surely  now  may  glre  her  calm  to  whom 

Ahe  gare  her  anjpiish. 


O  poets!  from  a  maniac's  tongue  was  pourctl 

the  deathless  sioging ! 
O  Christians !  at  yon  cross  of  hope  a  hopeless 

hand  was  cUngiog ! 
Oment  this  man,  in  brotherhood,  your  weary 

paths  beguiling. 
Groaned  in*Iy  while  he  taught  you  f'^^ace,  and 

died  while  ye  were  stniU'ig  : 
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■MmA  now,  vdiat  time  ye  all  mtj  vmd  tliro*  dim- 

mlng  tears  hU  etory, . 
How  discord  on  the  music  fell,  and  darkness  on 

the  glory ; 
And  how,  when  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds  and 

wandering  lights  departed, 
He  wore  no  legs  a  loving  &c«,  because  so 

broken-hearted. 

He  shall  be  strong  to  ametify  the  poet* s  lugli 

Tocation, 
And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down  in  meeker 

adoration ; 
Kor  ever  shall  he  be,  in  pndae,  by  wise  or  good 

fcursalMn; 
liamed  sof^y,  as  the  household  name  of  one 

whom  God  hath  taken. 

TTith.  quiet  aadneas  and  no  gloom,  I  learn  to 

think  upon  him, 
'With  meekness.—that  is,  gratefulness  to  God, 

whose  heayen  hath  won  him,— 
"Who  suffered  once  the  madness^clond  to  His 

own  love  to  blind  him ; 
But  gently  led  the  blind  aloag  where  breath  and 

bird  could  find  him. 

Wild  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods  to 
share  bis  home.caresses, 

tJplooking  to  his  human  eyes  ii^ith  sylyan  ten. 
deniesses ; 

The  very  world,  by  God's  constraint,  from  false- 
hood's ways  removing, 

Its  women  and  its  men  became  beside  him  true 
and  loving. 


Bttt  while  in  blindness  lie  remafaied,  nnconadout 

of  the  guiding. 
And  things  provided  came  without  the  swept 

sense  of  providing ; 
He  testified  this  solemn  tmth,  though  fnatj 

desolated, 
Nor  man,  nor  nature  satisfy,  whom  on^  God 

created. 

Uke  a  sick  child,  that  knoweth  not  his  mother 

while  she  blesses. 
And  drops  upon  his  burning  brow  the  coolness 

of  her  kisses; 
That  turns  his  fever*d  eyes   around,—*'  My 

mother  I  where's  n^  mother  ?** 
As  if  such  tender  words  and  looks  could  come 

from  any  other  I 

The  fever  gone,  with  lesps  of  heart,  he  aeet  her 

bending  o'er  him,    . 
Her  face  all  pole  from  watchful  love,  the  nnweaxy 

love  she  bore  him. 
Thus  woke  the  poet  from  the  dream  his  life-a 

long  fever  gave  him. 
Beneath  those  deep  pathetic  eyes  which  closed 

in  death  to  save  him. 

Thus,~oh  I  not  thus  I  no  type  of  earth  eouM 

image  that  awaking, 
Wherein  he  scarcely  heard  the  chaunt  of  seraphs 

round  him  breaking, 
Or  felt  the  new  immortal  throb  of  aoul  ftum 

body  parted ; 
But   felt  those  eyes  alone,   and  knew   "  Hj 

Saviour  f  not  deserted  I** 

£.  B.  Babktt» 


ROME. 

Bomish  Supcrstition-irigh  Maas-St.  Petfcr's-Exhibition  of  Relics -Prayer  to  the  Sunts^ 
,  Worship  of  the  Virgin-The  Blasphemies  of  Boonaventnra's  Psalter. 


7  th  January  1851. 
Mt  dear  FRiBNDj^Of  what  shall  I 
write  to  you  from  the  Eternal  City? 
(Pray,  can  you  tell  me  why  a  city  is 
called  eternal,  one  half  of  which  is  in 
xuins,  and  the  other  half  comparatively  a 
thing  of  yesterday  ?  Is  it  in  mockery  of 
man's  feebleness  ?)  To  which  of  its  many 
objects  of  sorrowful  attraction  shall  1 
first  conduct  you?  ShaU  we  visit  to- 
gether those  noble  galleries  stored  with 
the  richest  treasures  of  Greek  and  Ita- 
lian art,  where  the  sculptured  gods  and 
heroes  of  classic  ages  contest  the  palm  of 
a  world's  admiration  with  the  magnifi- 
cent poems  (paintings  is  a  feeble  word) 
of  Raphael,  Buonorotti,  Guido,  Dumeui- 
chlno,  and  an  hundred  others  ol  imperish- 
lihle  fame  ?  Or  shall  we  wander  to  the 
Tast  ruins  of  old  Rome,  and  meditate  i 
among  the  tombsof  departed  glories,— the 
spirit-stirring  monuments  of  a  race  whose  ' 


place  knoweth  them  no  more?  Or  ahall 
we  mount  our  horses,  and  gallop  oyer  the 
wide  desolate  Campagna  which  encom- 
passes the  city  on  eyery  side, — fit  frame  for 
such  a  picture,— and  luxuriate  in  the 
mysterious,  because  almost  inexplicable^ 
charms  of  a  scene  sodeaert-like^  yet  sodeep- 
ly  interesting, — so  utterly  una'dorned^  by- 
village  or  villa,  by  tree  or  shrub,  and  yet- 
so  exquisitely  lovely?  Or,  leaving  idl 
these  lor  some  other  time,  shall  we  fix  our 
attention  on  a  more  melancholy  subject, 
the  idolatry  of  a  Church  which  calls  her- 
self the  Universal  Church, — the  supersti- 
tions of  a  religion  which  bears  the  hdiest 
of  all  holy  names  ?  You  will  agree  wiUi 
me,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  it 
was  more  needful  to  expose  the  idolaitrie^ 
and  superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Boiiie» 
1  know,  indeed,  that  this  duty  has  be<^ 
undertaken  by  far  abler  hands  than  miner 
nor  do  I  consider  myself  in  any  way  cq^xiaL 
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to  the  task.  I  shall  not  attempt  it ;  but 
perhaps  a  few  simple  statemeats  of  what 
mj  own  eyes  hare  witoessed  ia  this  high 
seat  of  Popery,  may  be  usefal  as  a  com- 
mentary on  more  elaborate  exposures  of 
the  true  nature  and  character  of  the 
system. 

I  mentioned  tt^  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Borne.  Of  course, 
it  is  denied  that  idolatry  is  practised,  or 
superstition  encouraged,  either  in  her 
ritual  or  by  her  teaching.  I  enter  not 
into  the  controversy ;  but  I  invite  you  to 
take  a  walk  with  me  through  the  un- 
speakably filthy  streets  of  this  far- famed 
city,  in  the  coarse  of  which  we  shall  visit 
a  few  churches,  and  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  we  do  not  encounter  abundant  traces 
both  of  idolatry  and  of  superstition.  Let 
na  start  early,  that  we  may  have  the  city 
before  as ;  and  we  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
attend  mass  in  one  of  the  nearest  churches. 
There  are  plenty  of  them,  six  or  eight,  at 
leasty  within  a  bow- shot  of  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  by  which  we  enter  Rome  from 
thencMtb.  We  enter — the  solemn  service 
is  proceeding — the  Saviour  is  being  again 
ofiRined  an  unbloody  sacrifice  for  sin — the 
priest  is  at  the  altar,  splendidly  attired  in 
a  rich  stole,  apparently  of  white  silk  or 
satin,  broidered  with  gold.  Awful  though 
the  service  nominally  is,  there  is  little 
appearance  of  solemnity  among  the  audi- 
ence. Many  are  laughing  and  conversing 
together,  and  even  among  those  who  seem 
to  be  engsged  in  devotion,  there  is  no 
unity,  each  one  reading  or  repeating  his 
own  prayers,  without  the  slightest  respect 
to  what  the  priest  issaying  or  doing,  until 
tlie  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  host, 
when  the  priest,  having  first  himself 
adored  the  consecrated  wafer,  raises  it  in 
the  air  as  high  as  his  arms  can  reach, 
and,  taming  slowly  and  solemnly  round, 
presents  it  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  as 
the  object  of  their  adoration.  Instantly, 
the  people  sink  on  their  knees  and  hum- 
bly adore — avowedly  adore — the  little  bit 
of  paste,  which,  they  are  told,  is  actually 
the  Lond  Jesus  Christ,  their  God  and 
Savioar;  aye,  the  whole  Christ,  body 
and  blood,  soul  and  dgrinity !  We  shud- 
der at  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  open 
and  gross  idolatry.  Whatl  Worship, 
adore  a  bit  of  paste  made  of  flour  and 
water  I  True ;  they  deny  that  it  is  any 
longer  fiour  and  water, — it  has  bi^en 
transmated  into  the  Son  of  God !  Most 
strange  and  horrible  idea!  But  we  enter 
not  into  controversy.  Let  us  proceed 
with  our  walk. 

It  is  the  18th  November,  the  day  on 
which  the  great  relics  of  St.  Peter's  are 
annaaily  exhibited  to  public  veneration. 
I^  08  go  and  seo  how  relica  are  vene- 


rated. We  cross  the  classic  Tiber,~we 
pass  under  the  massy  walls  of  Hadrian's 
Mausoleum,  once  a  tomb,  now  a  fortress^ 
— ^we  walk  through  the  splendid  piazzo  of 
St.  Peter's,  almost  distracted  from  our 
purpose  by  the  noble  colonnades,  and 
most  graceful  of  fountains  on  eithec 
hand, — ^we  enter  the  most  magnificent 
temi^e  ever  raised  by  man  to  his  Maker's 
honour.  But  let  us  withdraw  our  atten- 
tion, for  the  time,  from  marble  columns, 
and  sculptured  tombs,  and  costly  mosaics^ 
— from  the  noble  nave,  and  the  lofty,  tha 
towering,  the  sublime  dome,  and  let  us 
give  heed  to  the  sacred  service  of  tho 
temple.  Hark  I  What  a  gush  of  melody 
pours  from  yonder  chapel !  How  sweetly 
and  powerfully  the  mighty  music  rolls 
through  the  vast  edifice,  and  thrills  on 
the  charmed  ear !  And,  rising  from  the 
midst  of  the  sacred  choir,  those  voices  so 
shrill,  so  clear,  so  powerful,  so  melpdious, 
ringing,  like  the  tones  of  a  silver  bcU^ 
through  arch  and  aisle !  What  are  they  ? 
The  voices  of  singing  women? — No; 
assuredly  not.  No  female  is  ever  ad- 
mitted into  the  choir.  Can  they  be  voices 
of  men  ?  But  what  man's  voice  at  onco 
so  shrill  and  clear,  so  sweet  and  power- 
ful ?  Is  there  some  mystery  here  ?  Let 
it  rest  a  mystery,— a  mystery  of  iniquity ; 
we  seek  not  to  inquire  into  it.  But  is  it 
sacred  music  we  are  listening  to?  Is 
there  anything  in  these  rapidly  varying 
notes — in  these  light  and  graceful  changes 
of  the  melody,  suited  to  solemnize  tho 
mind  for  God's  worship  ?  Surely,  if  it 
be  so,  the  Italian  mind  and  ear  must  be 
very  differently  constituted  from  ours; 
for  I  protest  to  you,  I  sliould  unques- 
tionably have  mistaken  it  for  the  music 
of  the  ball-room,  or  of  the  opera.  But 
let  us  watch  the  holy  ceremony.  The 
crowd  is  so  great  around  the  chapel,  (for 
a  small  number  are  sufficient  to  crowd 
so  small  a  space,)  that  we  cannot  see 
what  is  going  on  at  the  altar,  w^here  mass 
is  being  performed  in  the  presence  of  the 
Pope  and  cardinals.  But  now  the  music 
ceases.  Mass  is  concluded.  The  pro- 
cession leaves  the  chapel,  and  advances 
through  the  body  of  the  church  towards 
the  high  altar,  bearing  lighted  candles 
and  wafting  incense.  Then  follow  the 
cardinals  and  other  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries, arrayed  in  the  various  coloured 
robes  of  their  diflercnt  offices  and  sta- 
tions. They  kneel.  The  Pope,  sur- 
rounded by  the  noble  guard  and  the 
Swiss  guard,  advances  tp  a  praying  desk, 
covered  with  velvet  cushions,  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  and  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  high  altar.  The  altar 
shines  in  all  the  splendour  of  gold  and 
silver,  aud  the  peculiar  treasure  of  kings. 
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It  IS  literally  loaded  with  relics  of  the 
saints,  (bits  of  bone,  shreds  of  cloth,  hair, 
tepth,  parings  of  nails,  and  such  like,) 
preserved  in  richly-wrought  reliquanis  of 
gold  and  silver,  adorned  with  precious 
stones.     Tiiese,  however,  are   but   the 
smaller   relics.      The   more   important 
objects  of  veneration,  are  exhibited  from 
one  of  those  lofty  galleries  under  the 
cupola,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  spec- 
tators, who  cannot  possibly  distinguish 
the  objects  thus  presented  to  be  worship- 
ped,  but  must  take  them   upon  trust. 
Suddenly    ir  bell  sounds.      The   Pope 
kneels  down  devoutly  in  the  midst  of 
kneeling   cardinals,    and   three   priests 
appear  on  the  gallery,  one  of  them  bear- 
ing aloft  the  venerated  object,  carefully 
preserved  in  a  richly-chased  and  jewelled 
casket,  and  the  other  two  holding  up  the 
skirts  or  lappets  of  his  garment.    This  is 
repeated  four  times,  each  time  a  different 
relic  being  presented  to  the  veneration  of 
the  worshippers  below.   These  relics  are, 
\8ty  Tlie  head  of  the  spear  which  pierced 
the  Saviour's  side  on  the  Cross.     2</,  A 
piece  of  the  true  Cross.    3d,  The  head  of 
the  spear  of  St.  Andrew.    And  4th,  the 
handkerchief  of   St.   Veronica,    which, 
according  to  the  Popish  legend,  she  pre- 
sented  to   the    Saviour,    to   wipe   His 
face  on  His  way  to  the  place  of  cruel- 
fixioni  and  which  He  restored  to  her, 
with  the  express  likeness  of  His  coun- 
tenance   indelibly    stamped     upon    it. 
Such  are  the  objects  which  Pope  and 
cardinals,    bishops  and   priests,    and    a 
crowd  of  inferior  votaries,  assemble,  once 
a-year,  at  least,  to  venerate,  with  solemn 
music  and  holy  chants,  and,  reverently 
kneeling  on  their  knees,  appear,  as  far  ag 
human  eye  can  judge,  to  worship.      But 
let  us  stand  aside  and  watch  the  con- 
cluding scene.     Near  where   the  Pope 
and  cardinals  arc  kneeling,  stands  another 
object  of  religious  veneration,  or  adora- 
tion, as  the  case  may  bo.    It  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  St.  Peter,  the  chief  saint  (next 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  far  above  all 
saints)  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  and 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  temple  in  which 
we  now  stand.     It  has  no  merit  as  a 
work  of  art ;  and  it  is  said,  that  before 
being  converted  to  a  Popish  saint,  it  was 
formerly  a  heathen  god,  even    Jupiter 
Capitolinus;  and  that  the  hand  which 
now  grasps  the  keys,  formerly  wielded 
the  thunderbolt.    Be  this  as  it  may,  this 
old  bronze  figure  is  now  one  of  the  most 
highly  venerated  things  in  Rome;  and 
(luring  the  time  that  mass  was  being  per- 
formed in  the  side  chapel,  you  might 
observe  a  continual  succession  of  simple 
country  people  on  their  knees  before  it, 
whh  clasped  hands,  solemnly  up-turned 


eyes,  and  lips  muttering  prayer,  wIm, 
when  their  prayers  were  concluded,  one 
by  one  reverently  approached  the  figure, 
and  kissed  its  foot.  It  is  said  that  the 
exposed  part  of  the  foot  has  to  be  occa- 
sionally restored,  as  it  is  worn  away  by 
the  lips  of  the  devout.  But  not  by  simple 
countryfolks,  or  illiterate  citizens  of  Rome 
alone,  is  this  image  thus  haply  honoured, 
as  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving immediately.  The  adoration  or 
veneration  of  the  relics  being  concluded, 
the  Pope,  cardinals,  priests,  and  people, 
rise  from  their  k  nees.  A  passage  is  cleajt^ 
for  his  Holiness  to  the  bronze  image  of 
St.  Peter,  and,  guarded  by  a  double  file 
of  Swiss,  some  dignitary  of  the  house- 
hold advances,  and  having  first  reverently 
kissed  the  foot  of  the  figure,  and  rubbed 
his  forehead  on  it,  he  carefully  wipes  it 
with  a  cambric  handkerchief.  The  Pope 
then  approaches,  kisses  the  foot,  touches 
it  with  his  forehead,  and  then  humbly 
places  under  it  his  shaven  crown,  remain- 
ing in  this  attitude  of  extreme — of  almost 
painful  humility,  for  a  few  seconds,  after 
which  he  ritires,  and  is  succeeded  by  the 
attendant  cardinals  and  priests.  Now, 
my  dear  friend,  what  do  you  think  of 
this  strange  scene  we  have  been  contem- 
plating together?  Is  this  idolatiy? — 
"  No,  the  Romanist  will  say ;  for  in  all 
this,  it  is  only  veneration,  and  not  wor- 
ship, which  is  off'ered  to  these  relics  and 
to  the  statue  of  the  Holy  Apostle.*'  Be 
it  so.  We  enter  not  into  controversy; 
Jbut  I  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that, 
as  far  as  human  eye  can  judge,  the  vene- 
ration paid  to  relics  and  to  images,  is 
identically  the  same  with  the  adoration 
wliich  is  paid  to  the  Host,  in  which  they 
reverence  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  attitude  and  external  homage  are 
the  same;  and  therefore  we  may  be 
excused,  if  we  unite  with  Mr.  Seymonr, 
in  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  in  maintain- 
ing, that  "  the  Pope,  cardinals,  and  court 
of  Rome,  render  to  that,  which  they 
believe  to  be  a  relic,  (or  an  image,)  an 
outward  worship,  precisely  the  same  as 
they  render  to  that  which  they  believe  ta 
be  God." 

But  is  this  similarity  confined  to  the 
outward  homage?  Let  us  proceed  with 
our  visit  to  some  other  churches,  and  we 
may  find  some  materials  to  help  us 
to  form  an  opinion  of  this.  You  will- 
observe,  in  nearly  all  the  churches* 
printed  prayers  framed,  and  fastened  by 
a  chain  to  the  pillar,  or  railing,  in  front 
of  the  different  altars;  some  of  theny 
addressed  to  God,  but  by  far  the  greater 
majority  addressed  to  the  Virgin,  or  some 
other  of  tho  saints.  These  prayers  arc- 
suspended   fbr  the  use  of  the  devout. 
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Many  of  these  prajcrB  are  very  extra- 
ocdinary,  as  I  may  shew  you  hereafter; 
bat,  meanwhile,  let  us  examine  two  or 
three  of  them,  and  yoa  will  not  fail  to 
perceiTe,  that,  besides  expressions  of 
positive  adoration,  they  idl  of  them 
▼irtually  asqribe  Divine  attributes  to  the 
saints  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  They 
all  necessarily  ascribe  to  them  omnipre- 
sence. The  very  act  of  prayer,  when  ad- 
dressed to  ao  unseen  being,  does  so ;  for  if 
not  omnipresent,  how  coiSd  the  Virgin  or 
the  saints  hear  the  petitions  of  their  vota- 
ries which  are  offered  up  simultaneously 
from  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  globe  ? 
The  being  who  is  addressed,  at  the  same 
moment  of  time,  in  Rome  and  in  London, 
in  Calcutta  and  in  New  York,  either 
most  be  omnipresent,  or  such  prayers 
are  an  impious  mockery.  Prayer  to  the 
saints  is  Divine  worship,  for  it  invests 
them  with  the  Divine  attribute  of  omni- 
presence. But  you  will  find  that  the 
saints  are  addressed  as  being  omniscient, 
as  well  as  omnipresent.  Tlie  secrets  of 
the  heart  are  unveiled  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  Uie  heart-searching  God ;  for  their 
prayers  frequently  appeid  to  their  know- 
ledge of  the  heart.  And,  moreover,  they 
ore  addressed  as  omnipotent ;  for  thev 
implore  the  saint  not  to  intercede  with 
God,  so  as  to  obtain  from  His  Almighty 
power  and  love  the  renewal  and  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  sinful  spirit,  deliverance 
from  temptation,  and  protection  from 
evil,  but  directly  to  grant  all  this  them- 
selves. Just  take  up  that  prayer  sus- 
pended at  the  altar  before  you,  and  tell 
me  T^  it  does  comprehend  all  this, — 
viz.,  direct  expressions  of  adoration,  and 
virtual  ascription  of  omnipresence,  omni- 
science, and  omnipotence,  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  I  will  give  you  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  it  from  the  Italian  : — 

"  O  true  source  of  life,  and  everlasting 
fountain  of  every  grace,  Queen  of  the 
Heavens,  and  Mistress  (Siynora,  the 
female  of  Lord,)  of  the  world.  Most  Holy 
Mary,  who,  in  consequence  of  your  in- 
comparable virtues,  wcrt  so  lovely  in  the 
Divine  eyes,  that  you  merited  to  con- 
ceive, in  your  virgin  womb,  the  Author 
of  life,  Jesus  Christ,  turn,  I  pray  you, 
towards  me,  the  benign  eye  of  your 
mercy ;  extend  over  mc  the  powerful  arm 
of  yonr  most  mighty  protection,  to  behold 
my  many  spiritual  and  bodily  miseries ; 
for  they  are  all  present  to  you,  O  mother 
of  holy  compassion,  raise  me  up  from  the 
filth  of  my  roost  grievous  sins  and 
labours,"  &c. 

Here,  you  observe,  the  suppliant  ad- 
dresses some  great  Being,  (who,  of  course, 
it  omnipresent,  to  hear  his  prayer,)  as 
the  source  of  life  and  fountain  of  grace, 


Queen  of  Ueaven,  and  Mistress  of  tlio 
world ;  and  ssks  this  mighty  Being  to 
deliver  him  from  spiritual  and  temporal 
evil,  with  all  of  which  she  is  well 
acquainted.  How  otherwise  would  you 
address  God?  and  what  is  to  be  con- 
sidered an  assumption  of  Divine  glory 
and  attributes,  if  this  is  not  ?  This  Is 
unquestionably  adoration,  and  not  mere 
veneration. 

Had  we  time  to  examine  a  few  mora 
of  these  prayers,  we  should  find  our- 
selves constrained  to  adopt  the  same  view 
of  most  of  them.  But  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance which,  I  think,  puts  the  , 
matter  beyond  all  question, — viz.,  that 
the  very  praises  which  the  Church 
addresses,  and  which  inspired  writers- 
have  addressed  to  Almighty  God,  are 
impiously  wrested  from  their  legitimate 
object,  and  by  merely  changing  the 
manner,  are  applied  to  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin.  A  great  sensation  was 
created,  some  years  ago,  in  England  and 
Scotland,  by  hearing  how  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was  parodied  in  honour  of  the  Vir- 
gin. The  Romish  priests  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  deny  the  fact,— copies  of  the  im- 
pious parody,  printed  in  Paris,  being  in 
the  hands  of  many.  But  what  will  you 
think  when  I  tell  3'ou,  that  not  only  the  - 
Lord's  Prayer,  but  the  Te  Deunty  and 
many  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  same  shameful  travesty  ? 
Open  the  Church  of  England  Prayer 
Book  at  Morning  Prayer,  and  compare 
the  Te  Deum  Laudamus  with  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  a  literal  translation  from 
the  original : — 

"  We  praise  thee,  Mother  of  God  ;  wc 
acknowledge  thee  tlie  Virgin. 

All  the  earth  doth  venerate  thee,  Spouse 
of  the  Eternal  Father. 

Before  thee  all  the  angels  and  arch- 
angels, before  thee  the  thrones  and  prin- 
cipalities, humbly  bow  themselves. 

To  thee  all  the  powers  and  supreme- 
virtues  of  the  heavens,  and  all  dominions 
yield  obedience. 

On  tlico  all  the  choirs,  and  the  clieru- 
bims,  and  the  serapliims,  wait  exulting. 

To  thee  all  the  angelic  creatures  with, 
never-ending  voice  of  praise  do  sing,— 

Holy,  holy,  holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
Virgin  at  once,  and  Mother. 

The  heavens  and  the  earth  are  full  of 
the  glorious  Majesty  of  the  fruit  of  thy 
womb. 

The  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles 
praise  thee,  the  Mother  of  their  Creator. 

The  holy  assembly  of  the  blessed  mar- 
tyrs celebrate  thee,  the  Mother  of  Christ.. 

The  glorious  army  of  the  confessors 
call  thee  the  Temple  of  the  most  Holy 
Trinity. 
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The  holy  choir  of  the  holy  virgins  com- 
mend thee  joyfully,  the  model  of  humility 
«nd  virgin  purity. 

The  whole  court  of  heaven  honours  thee 
■as  their  Queen. 

The  Church  throughout  all  the  world 
invokes  and  praises  thee, 

Mother  of  Divine  Majesty. 

Thee  the  holy,  lovely,  and  pious  Parent 
of  the  heavenly  Bang. 

Thou  art  the  Mistress  of  the  angels, 
thou  art  the  gate  of  paradise. 

Thou  art  the  stair  to  the  kingdom  and 
to  the  glory  of  heaven. 

Thou  art  the  nuptial  hed,  thou  art  the 
ark  of  mercy  and  of  grace. 

Thou  art  the  source  of  mercy,  thou  art 
the  Wife  and  the  Mother  of  the  Eternal 
King. 

Thou  art  the  Temple  and  Sanctuary 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  illustrious 
triclenium  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity. 

Thou  art  the  Mediatrix  betwixt  God 
and  men,  lovely  to  us  mortals,  and  the 
light  of  heaven. 

Thou  art  the  fortress  of  the  combatants, 
and  the  advocate  of  sinners  ;  thou  art  the 
merciful  refuge  of  the  miserable. 

Thou  art  the  dispenser  of  heavenly 
gifts,  the  exterminator  of  devils  and  of  the 
proud." 

(After  a  continnance  of  similar  praises, 
the  Te  Matrem  thus  concludes  with 
prayer  :)— 

"  Thou  art  the  promoter  of  the  righteous ; 
thou  bringest  back  those  that  do  stray ; 
thou  art  the  promise  made  to  the  patri- 
archs. 

Thou  the  light  of  truth  to  the  prophets ; 
thou  the  olject  of  the  Apostles'  praise 
and  their  wisdom ;  thou  the  instructress 
of  the  evangelists. 

Thou  the  strength  of  the  martyrs,  the 
example  to  the  confessors,  the  boast,  the 
glory,  and  the  joy  of  the  virgins. 

Thou,  in  order  to  deliver  man  from 
death,  didst  receive  into  thy  womb  the 
Son  of  God. 

By  thee  was  our  ancient  enemy  over- 
come, and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  opened 
to  all  believers. 

Thou,  with  thy  Son,  sittest  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father. 

O  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  grant  that  to- 
gether with  thy  saints  we  be  rewarded 
with  eternal  glory. 

Let  tliy  people  be  saved  through  thee, 
O  Lady,  that  they  may  be  made  par- 
takers of  the  inheritance  of  tliy  JSon. 

Be  thou  our  guide,  our  support,  and 
our  defence  for  ever. 

Every  day,  O  Mary,  our  Lady,  we  salute 
thee. 

And  we  desire  to  sing  thy  praises  with 
our  mind  and  our  soul  lor  ever. 


Deign,  O  sweetest  Mary,  now  and  for 
ever,  to  preserve  us  tminjured  by  sin. 

Have  pity  on  us,  O  Holy  Mary,  have 
pity  on  us. 

Shew  mercy  to  thy  children,  O  Virgin 
Mary,  who  have  placed  all  their  confi- 
dence in  thee. 

In  thee,  sweetest  Mary,  we  all  hope ; 
defend  us  for  ever. 

To  thee  be  praise  and  empire — to  thee 
virtue  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

In  like  manner  the  aacred  songs  which 
the  Holy  Psalmist  composed,  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  God,  are  blasphem- 
ously perverted  and  parodied  to  the 
praise  of  a  creature.  A  more  daring  in- 
sutt  to  the  name  of  God  we  can  liitfdly 
conceive ;  for  hath  not  He  himself  de- 
clared, "  My  glory  will  I  not  give  to  an- 
other." And  yet  a  great  number  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
are,  by  the  authority  of  the  Romish 
Church,  transferred  to  a  woman.  The 
very  copying  of  such  impiety  makes  one 
humble;  but  it  is  necessary  that  these 
things  should  be  known.  For  example, 
we  have  the  19th  Psalm  thus  impiously 
travested :  "  The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  Mary,  and  the  perfume  of  their 
ointment  as  difi\ised  among  the  nations," 
&c.  And  the  103d :  '*  Bless,  O  my  soul, 
the  Mother  of  Jesus,  and  all  that  is  with- 
in me  glorify  her  name.  Forget  not  all 
her  benefits,  nor  her  grace  and  consola- 
tions. By  her  grace  are  our  sins  forgiven, 
and  by  her  mercy  are  our  distresses 
healed,"  &c.  And  Psalm  ex. :  "  The  Lord 
said  unto  our  Lady,  My  Mother,  sit  then 
on  my  right  hand,''  &c.  Psalm  cxlviii.: 
"  Praise  our  Lady,  O  ye  dwellera  in 
the  heavens,  and  let  her  praises  sound 
throughout  the  firmament  Praise  her 
all  men  and  animals,  birds  of  the  air,  and 
fish  of  the  sea.  Praise  her,  son,  moon, 
and  stars;  and  ye,  O  ye  planets,  in 
your  orbits.  Praise  her  ye  cherubim  and 
seraphim ;  ye  thrones^  powers,  and  do- 
minions," &c. 

And,  in  like  manner,  with  innumer- 
able other  Psalms,  "  I  will  sing  thy 
praises,  O  Lady,  with  my  whole  heart ; 
1  will  celebrate  thy  glory  with  my  whole 
mind.  The  works  of  thy  grace  shall  be 
held  in  eternal  remembrance,  and  the 
testament  of  thy  mercy  before  the  throne 
of  God.  Through  tliee  is  redemption 
sent  by  God  to  men,  and  therefore  shall 
the  penitent  have  hope  of  salvation,**  &c. 

"I  will  sing  of  thy  mercy  and  righteous- 
ness, O  Lady ;  I  will  sing  psalms  to  thee 
with  gladness,  for  thou  hast  refreshed  my 
soul,"  &c. 

Psalm  xci. :  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Mother  of  God,  shall 
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libide  nnder  her  protection.  The  assault 
of  the  enemy  shall  not  hurt  him,  the 
arrow  that  flieth  shall  not  toach  him. 
For  she  shall  dellTer  him  from  the  snare 
of  the  adrcTsary,  and  shall  corer  him 
with  her  feathers,"  &a 

Psalm  Ixxxiv. :  "  How  amiable  are  thy 
tabernacles,  O  Lady  of  Tirtues ;  how  de- 
lightful the  tents  of  thy  repose !  Honour 
ber,  ye  sinners,  and  she  shall  obtain  for 
joa  peace  and  salvation,"  &c. 

**  I  cried  unto  the  Lady  with  my  voice  ; 
and  with  her  wonted  mercy  she  heard 
]ne,'*&c« 

Faalm  xliii. :  "  Judge  me,  0  Lady,  and 
plead  my  cause  against  an  ungodly  na- 
tion. Deliver  thou  me  from  the  evil  ser- 
pent, and  from  the  poisonous  dragon,**  &c. 

Fsalm  xxxi.  and  others, — "  In  thee,  O 
Jjady,  I  liave  put  my  trust;  let  me  never 
be  ashamed.  In  thy  grace  receive  me. 
Bow  down  thine  car  to  me,  and  in  my 
sorrow  comfort  me.  Thou  art  my  strength 
and  my  refuge,  my  comfort  and  my  pro- 
tection. To  thee.  Lady,  I  cried  what 
time  my  heart  wasafraid,and  thou  heardest 
me  from  the  summit  of  the  eternal  hills. 
Bring  me  out  of  the  net  which  they  have 
hid  for  me,  since  thou  art  my  judge. 
Into  thy  hands,  O  Lady,  I  commend  my 
spirit,  all  my  life,  and  my  dying  day,"  &c. 

But  enough  of  this.  Is  it  not  painful, 
is  it  not  even  terrifying,  to  hear  the  praises 
of  the  Eternal  dictated  by  the  Blessed 
SfHTit  to  His  inspired  servant,  thus  auda- 
ciously transferred  to  a  creature  ?  And 
shall  we  be  told  after  this,  that  the  Church 
oC  Bome  only  venerates,  but  does  not 
vonbip  them,  or  pay  them  Divine  hon- 


oxirs?  Why,  here  is  the  veiy  worship 
prescribed  by  the  Spirit  to  be  addressed 
to  God,  addressed  to  a  departed  saint, — tho 
highest,  holiest,  and  most  spiritual  homage 
which  man  can  pay  in  words  to  the  ^- 
mighty  Jehovah,  addressed  directly  to 
a  woman  I  The  examples  I  have  given 
above,  are  selected  at  random  from  dif- 
ferent editions  now  before  me  of  tho 
**  Psalter  of  Saint  Buonaventura," — a 
favourite  book  of  devotion  here,  and  of 
which  one  edition  after  another  follows 
year  after  year  under  the  eye,  and  with 
the  authority  of  the  priesthood  of  Rome^ 
for  the  express  and  avowed  purpose  of 
"  the  more  and  more  cherishing  devo- 
tion, and  hope,  and  love  towards  our 
most  Bweet  and  loving  mother,  Mary." 
And  yet  the  Church  of  Rome  r^jects^ 
with  indignation,  the  name  of  idolatrous  t 
In  the  name  of  all  that  is  holy,  what  is 
idolatry  if  this  is  not  ?  Unless  the  saints 
be  actually  gods,  unless  Mary  be  God  over 
all  blessed  for  evermore,  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  all  this  is  most  blasphemous 
idolatry  ?  Nor  are  we  at  any  loss  to  find 
living,  practical  illustrations  of  the  eflfect 
of  such  teaching,  or  exemplifications  in 
the  sources  of  the  Church  of  the  most 
open,  unblushing  idolatry.  But  yester- 
day I  was  witness  of  a  scene,  which,  onoe 
seen,  cannot  soon  be  forgotten, — I  mean 
the  solemn  worship  of  the  little  image  of 
the  infant  Christ  preserved  and  venerated 
in  the  Church  of  Ara  Coeli.  This  remark- 
able piece  of  idolatry  takes  place  regu- 
larly at  Epiphany.  The  description  of 
this  I  must  however  reserve  for  another 
letter. 


fiotitt!^  of  BOO&0* 

The  volume  before  us  consists  of  thir- 
teen miscellaneous  sermons,  published  at 
the  request  of  many  of  his  friends,  who 
were  anxious  to  have  some  memorial  of 
one  to  whom  they  were  so  much  attached, 
and  whom  they  so  greatly  admired.  ^  To 
them,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Kamsay's  parish-^ 


Ser/nons  hy  the  late  Hev,  William  Ramsay, 

Alituster  of  GutUrie.     Blackwood  and 

Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1851. 

A  memorial  of  one  whose  sun  went 
down  while  it  was  yet  day,— of  one  who, 
had  it  seemed  wise  and  right  to  God  to 
spare  him,  would,  we  doubt  not,  have 

been  a  distinguished  servant  of  that  Mas-  1  ioners,  the  volume  will  be  as 
ter  whom  it  was  his  delight  to  serve.  Mr. 
Bamsay,  we  learn  from  a  prefatory  note 
written  by  the  Editor  of  the  volume  be- 
fore U0y  was  born  in  1822.  Ai^er  a  dis- 
tinguished career  at  college,  where  we 
have  heard  that  he  was  universally  re- 
garded as  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first  student  of  his  day,  he  was,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-two,  ordained  minis- 
ter of  the  parish  of  Guttuie.  There,  till 
he  was  seized  by  the  illness  which  pre- 
maturely cot  short  his  days,  he  laboured 
among  an  attached  people  in  the  laithful 
discharge  of  his  sacred  duties. 


"  The  touch  of  a  yaaished  hand. 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still,'  — 

it  will  remind  each  of  them  of  him  who^ 
having  wandered  through  but  a  **  little 
arc  of  heaven,"  "  shot  on  the  sudden  into 
dark,"  and  of  whom  they  may  now 
speak,  as 

^"  That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God.'* 

Such  a  volume,  posthumous,  and  pub- 
lished under  such  circumstances,  we  can- 
not criticize,— though,  were  we  to  do  so, 
it  would  be  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise. 
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The  lucid  arrangement  of  the  discourses, 
the  chaste  and  eloquent  language  in  whidi 
ther  are  composed,  give  token  of  the  ripe 
and  cultivated  scholar ;  while,  what  is  of 
Tar  more  importance  than  this,  every  page 
ahews  the  earnest,  unaflectcd  pietv  of  the 
writer,  his  desire  to  preach  not  himself, 
l)ut  Christ  Jesus  and  Him  crucified. 
And  his  anxiety  to  impress  upon  Ids 
'hearers  a  knowledge  of  those  truths 
that  make  wise  unto  salvation.  Alto- 
^ther,  the  yolume  is  one  which  we  can 
cordially  commend  to  tlic  favourable 
notice  of  our  readers. 


-A  Seteclion  from  the  Papers  of  the  late 
Dr.  William  Beilby,  with  a  Memorial 
Sketch,  pp.153.  Edinburgh:  William 
Innes,  1850. 

We  have  here  a  rery  Interestinar  little 
-volume.  Dr.  Beilby  was  well  known  as 
-a  skilful  medical  practitioner,  and  nn 
humble  and  consistent  Christian.  The 
papers  here  presented  to  the  public,  and 
most  of  them  read  at  meetings  of  the 
tjongregation  worshipping  in  Elder  Street 
Ohurcli,  Edinburgh,  show  very  extensive 
-Oiiristinn  experience,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  benefit  the  souls  of  his  fellow- 
worshippers.  Those  who  wish  to  see  how 
-a  private  Christinn  ought  to  walk,  will  be 
t)eneflted ;  and  those  who  take  delight  in 
-seeing  a  private  Christian  walk  humbly 
with  his  God,  will  be  much  gratified  by 
a  perusal  of  this  biographical  sketch. 
We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure 
t>f  transferring  to  our  pages  the  following 
extract  :— 

"The  remarkable  facility  which  he 
possessed  of  introducing  religious  subjects 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  patients,  was 
in  several  instances  blessed.  On  one 
occasion,  having  been  called  to  attend  a 
^oung  lady  in  consumption,  he  embraced 
an  early  opportunity  of  informing  her  of 
her  danger,  and  of  the  probability  of  her 
illness,  ere  long,  terminating  fatally.  Ue 
heggcd  her  solemnly  to  inquire  of  herself, 
if  she  was  prepared  to  die ;  and  spoke 
seriously  to  her  on  the  importance  of 
"being  ready  for  the  summons  of  death. 
During  his  conversations,  she  exhibited 
signs  of  displeasure  and  dislike  for  the 
subject,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her 
without  any  good  impressions  being  ap- 
parent. 

**  On  his  next  visit,  he  was  received  with 
jgreat  coldness  by  his  patient,  who  could 
hardly  be  induced  to  answer  even  the 
ordinary  questions  he  addressed  to  her 
concerning  her  ailments.  Not  knowing 
Ihe  cause  of  this,  he  inquired  of  her 
Jriends  in  an   adjoining  ruoni,   '  What 

makes  Miss so  reserved  and  phy 

to-day;  she  will  scarcely  even  speak  to 


me?*-— when  he  was  told, '  Oh !  Dr.  Beilbji 
she  was  much  hurt  by  your  speaking  to 
her  as  you  did  yesterday ;  she  considered 
it  quite  uncalled  for,  and  begs  that,  in 
future,  you  will  confine  your  convema- 
tion  in  her  room  to  professional  and 
commonplace  topics,  and  avoid  that  of 
religion.'  On  learning  this,  he  endeav- 
oured to  recollect  in  what  terms  he  had 
spoken  to  her,  and  put  the  questions  to  his 
conscience,  *Did  I  do  right  or  wrong? 
If  I  were  again  placed  in  similar  circum^ 
stances,  should  I  act  differently,  or  repeat 
the  same  conduct?*  Having  answered 
these  questions  to  himself,  as  his  high 
sense  of  responsibility  dictated,  ho  re- 
turned to  the  invalld*8  chamber,  and  after 
giving  her  some  general  directions  witli 
regai^  to  her  medicine  and  treatment,  he 
prepared  to  leave  the  room ;  bnt,  on  reach- 
ing the  door,  he  once  more  looked  back, 
and  ventured,  in  spite  of  his  late  rebufiT, 
to  s&y, '  Is  not  that  a  blessed  truth  which 
God  reveals  to  us  in  His  own  Word,  that 
"The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son, 
cleanses  from  all  sin?***  Then,  without 
adding  another  word,  he  closed  the  door, 
leaving  the  young  lady  alone. 

"  The  following  day,  to  his  joyful  sur- 
prise, on  entering  his  patient's  room;  he 
received  a  most  cordial  welcome.  She 
stretched  out  her  hand,  and  said,  *  Come 
IP,  Dr.  Beilby,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you- 
I  shall  always  be  happy  to  see  you  now.* 
He  was  pleased,  but  astonished,  and 
asked  her,  *  What  had  produced  so  mar- 
vellous a  change  in  her  mode  of  receiving 
him?*— When  she  replied,  'Ah!  Doctor, 
when  you  spoke  to  me  of  death,  I  could 
not  bear  it ;  for  I  felt  I  had  lived  all  my 
life  for  pleasure,  and  in  prospect  of  death, 
I  had  no  comfort ;  but  when  you  told  roc 
of  a  Saviour,  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
cleanse  me  from  all  sin,  then  my  heart 
rejoiced,  and  I  could  look  forwanl  with- 
out fear.' 

"On  every  subsequent  occasion  of  their 
meeting,  till  her  death,  seven  weeks  after, 
she  expressed  her  peace  in  believing,  aiul 
the  absence  of  all  terror  iu  view  of 
death." 

TTie    Westminster    Tracts,    Forbes    and 

Wilson,  Edinburgh. 

We  recommend  this  series  of  Tracts 
to  our  readers,  as  a  seasonable  antidote 
against  the  claims  and  dogmas  of  Prelacy 
and  Popery.  They  are  n  re-publication 
of  three  celebrated  tracts  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  all  connected  wHh  the 
Westminster  standards;  and,  judging 
from  the  first  Number,  they  have  fallen 
into  excellent  editorial  hands.  Many 
Presbyterians  and  moderate  Episcopal- 
ians will  rejoice  along  with  us  in  their 
re-publicatiun  at  the  present  time. 
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THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 


AK  KXP08ITI0V. 


JUrS  TBS  7BIBKD  07  SlKITERfl. 

The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  the 
last  of  a  series  ivcorded  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  St  Luke's  Gospel.  It  will 
Help  us  to  understand  this  heautifhl  and 
touching  narrative  better,  if  ve  consider 
the  drcamstances  in  which  it  was  deliv- 
ered bj  our  Lord,  and  its  connexion  also 
vith  those  which  immediately  precede  it. 
In  the  first  verse  of  the  chapter,  we 
fead,  '*  Then  drew  near  unto  him  all  the 
publicans  and  sinners  for  to  hear  Him." 
We  might,  perhaps,  suppose,  that  pub- 
ficans  and  sinners  would  have  been  the 
Tery  last  to  have  drawn  near  Jesus,  or 
to  have  listened  to  Him.  How  could 
Mcy  •*  draw  near*  so  holy  a  person  ? 
How  could  th^  hear  one  who  loathed  and 
tniist  rebuke  their  iniquities  ?  Will 
they  not  rather  fly  from  Him,  and  avoid 
His  searching  and  pure  eye,  and  shut 
their  ears  against  His  authoritative  and 
truthful  voice?  No !  Tliey  "  draw  near 
to  hear  Him !" — and  they  did  so,  we  have 
■eveiy  reason  to  believe,  with  no  evil  in- 
tention, but  with  the  desire  to  obtain 
from  Him  good,  and  rest  for  tlieir  weary 
And  heavy-laden  souls.  - 

If  we  think,  however,  of  their  con- 
xiition,  and  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  we 
••hall,  I  dare  say,  cease  to  wonder  at  their 
•ooadact.  For  only  consider  what  the 
'Sftviour  was  teaching  sinful  men  while 
He  lived  among  them,  and  daily  minis- 
tered to  them.  He  taught  them,  first  of 
all,  what  God  wished  them  to  be.  He 
revealed  to  them  the  will  of  God,  that 
they  should  be  hofy.  He  taught  this 
not  only  by  His  words,  but  also  by  His 
lUe-  He  was  Himself  in  His  every-day 
tife — in  His  purity,  truthfulness,  meek- 
ness, peace,  love,  holiness, — the  vei7 
pattern  of  what  God  desired  every  man 
to  be.  Now,  such  a  constant  teaching 
ea  this  by  word  and  deed,  would, 
4>f  ilsdft  read  another  lesson  to  men; 
it  would  reveal  to  all  who  had  spirits 
to  perceive  it,  the  wickedness  which 
was  in  their  own«bearts.     Such  a  light 


in  the  world  would  make  manifest 
the  world's  previous  darkness ; — such 
spotless  purity,  such  perfect  holiness 
would  clearly  show,  when  brought  into 
contact  with,  the  impurity  and  the  wick- 
edness in  man.  Each  publican  and  sin- 
ner would  be  disposed  to  exclaim, "  This 
is  indeed  a  man  according  to  God's  own 
heart !— but  if  so,  what  men  are  we  ?  He 
is  indeed  holiness  and  righteousness — 
but  if  so,  how  unholy  and  unrighteous 
are  we!'*  Such  a  seeing  as  this  of  the 
King,  would  tend  to  make  men  abhor 
themselves  in  dust  and  ashes!  But 
would  it  not  also  tend  to  make  them 
afraid?— to  make  them  cry  out  like 
Isaiah,  **  Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  undone ; 
because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and 
I  dwell  among  a  people  of  unclean  lips ; 
for  mine  a/es  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  /"  And  would  not  this  fear  tend 
therefore  to  drive  publicans  and  sinners 
away  from  Christ?  How,  then,  with 
such  teaching,  could  they  "  draw  near  ?** 
Because  Jesus  did  more  than  convince 
of  sin :  He  revealed  Himself  also 
as  the  Saviour  of  sinners!  Had  He 
shown  men  merely  that  they  were  guilty, 
and  righteously  condemned,  vile,  and 
unfit  for  glory,  He  would  have  filled  them 
with  terror  and  despair.  But  He  came 
*'not  to  condemn  Uie  world  only,  but 
that  the  world  through  Him  might  be 
saved."  While  lie  pronounced  sentence 
on  the  guilty,  He  oficred  a  full  pardon 
to  the  penitent;  while  He  revealed  to  * 
men  their  dreadful  alienation  as  prodi- 
gals, He  revealed  Himself  as  sent  by^ 
God  to  invite  them  to  return  to  their 
Father ;  while  He  opened  up  and  probed 
the  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrlfying 
sores  of  the  human  heart,  He  offered,  as 
the  great  Physician,  the  balm  which 
would  heal  them  all.  So  that  He  not 
only  said  to  publicans  and  sinners: — 
"  Behold  roe !  and  see  how  unlike  you 
arc  to  me ;"  but  also,  **  Behold  mc !  but 
fly  not  from  me  ;  rather  draw  near  and 
hear  me,  for  I  am  come  to  make  you  like 
myself  r    And  it  was  this  love  of  Jesus 
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yearning  over  lost  souls ;  abhorring  sin, 
yet  baring  compassion  for  sinners,  and 
seeking  to  deliver  them  from  their  sore 
Ijurden  ;  touching  the  wounded  spirit 
'with  a  holy  and  righteous  hand,  to  the 
•verj  quick,  yet  doing  so  with  a  hand  of 
tenderest  love,  which  sought  to  heal  and 
to  bless  ;~it  was  ^islove  which  made  the 
Teiy  worst  who  sought  deliverance  from 
their  sore  sickness,  cling  to  Him  as  their 
only  physician;  which  made  the  weary 
and  heavy  laden  cast  their  burdens  before 
Hhn,  as  the  only  one  who  could  relieve 
them  I  While  His  spotless  holiness  was 
tar  above  them,  and  seemed  unapproach- 
able in  any  degree  as  yet  by  them^  His 
condescending  love  reached  down  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  their  lost  and  fallen 
state,  and  so  powerfully  attracted  their 
torn  and  bleeding  hearts,  that  they  could 
not  choose  but  **  draw  near  to  Him  for  to 
hear  Him."  Those  publicans  and  siuners 
were  very  miserable  I  They  had  drunk 
the  cup  of  sin  to  its  dregs,  and  knew  how 
bitter  it  was.  As  yet  they  knew  not 
where  peace  was  to  be  found,  but  they 
knew  well  where  and  how  wretchedness 
was  to  be  found.  They,  as  yet,  saw  no 
light,  but  long  had  they  dwelt  in  thick 
darkness  I  And  so,  gropeing  their  way, 
weary  and  forlorn,  broken-hearted  and 
desolate,  they  drew  near  the  only  one 
-who  had  ever  read  to  them  their  true 
characters,  and  helped  them  to  good  in 
the  very  reading  of  them  ; — the  only  one 
who  felt  for  them — who  pitied  them — 
who  stretched  out  a  hand  to  lift  them  up ; 
and  who,  by  every  word  and  look,  invited 
them  to  come  to  Him  for  rest ! 

O  miserable  and  lost  sinner  I  is  there 
no  comfort  for  thee  in  knowing  that  this 
aame  Jesus  lives,  and  that  He  knows  thy 
case,  and  pities  thy  soul,  and  is  ready  to 
aave  even  Uiee  f  Will  this  not  encourage 
thee  also  to  "  draw  near  to  hear  Him  ?" 

But  we  read  also,  (v.  2,}  that  *'  the 
Pharisees  and  scribes  murmured,  saying. 
This  man  receiTeth  sinners,  and  eateth 
with  them  !**  These  men  would  have 
l)een  pleased  and  flattered,  if  Christ  had 
xeceived  them  as  those  who  were  '*  righ- 
teous, needing  no  repentance,"  as  those 
who  were  "  whole,  needing  no  physician ;" 
jmd  if  He  had  eat  with  them,  as  with  lov- 


ing friends,  and  honoured  them  before 
the  people.  But  that  He  should  care  for 
publicans  and  sinners ! — this  they  could  not 
understand.  These  hypocrites  and  blind 
rulers,  whose  only  religion  was  sectarian 
pride,  which  ever  repels,  and  whose  lan- 
guage ever  is,  *'  Stand  back,  I  am  holier 
than  thou,**  could  not  comprehend  the 
holy  love  of  Jesus,  which  drew  towards 
man  the  sinner,  in  order  to  make  hini' 
draw  near  to  Himself^  the  Saviour ;  and 
whose  language  ever  is — not  ''Stand 
back,"— but,  "  Come  xugh !  and  be  holy^ 
as  I  am  holy  I"  Our  Lord,  you  will  per- 
ceive, does  not  meet  their  murmuring  by 
any  direct  arguments :  but  He  narrates  to- 
them  the  several  parables  recorded  in  this 
chapter,  allowing  them  to  find  their 
way  into  their  hearts,  and  to  silence- 
their  murmuring,  while  they  revealed  a( 
once  the  sinner's  loss,  and  the  Saviours- 
love.  He  first  asks  them,  **What  man 
of  you,  having  an  hundred  sht'ep,  if  he 
lose  one  of  them,  doth  not  leave  the  ninety 
and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  and  go  after 
that  which  is  lost,  until  he  find  it?"  and  if 
so,  should  they  murmur  at  Him  for  seeking 
lost  sinners  ?  Was  not  a  man  of  more  value 
than  a  sheep  ?  He  asks  again,  whether,  if 
a  woman  lost  a  piece  of  silver,  she  would 
not  sweep  the  house,  and  search  diligently 
uotU  she  found  it  ? — and  if  they  would 
not  blame  her  for  so  doing,  themselves 
being  judges^  why  again  did  they  ntur- 
mur  at  Him  for  seeking  to  recover  lost 
sinners  ?  Was  not  a  man  more  precious 
than  a  piece  of  silver?  And  then  He 
tells  them  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son, 
as  if  He  thereby  appealed  to  every 
parent's  heart,  sure  of  finding  a  response 
there  to  the  love  shewn  by  the  father 
who  received  his  lost  child,  and  with  joy 
restored  him  to  the  peace  of  his  forsaken 
home.  And  if  they  could  not  blame  such  a 
parent  as  this,  why  then  murmur  at  Him  * 
for  coming  from  God  the  Father  to  seek 
and  save  His  lost  children  of  men  t  And 
does  not  all  this  teach  us,  that  such  is 
the  love  of  Christ  that  He  is  deeply 
concerned  for  hat  sinners  ?  Yes !  the  loss 
of  one  soul  even,  is  not  a  loss  to  the  sin- 
ner himself  only,  but  also  to  Jesus.  It  Is  a 
sheep  less  from  that  fold  which  belongs  to 
Jesus  as   Creator,  an^  which,  but  for 
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man*s  wickedness  and  unbelief,  ought  to 
iodode  ^Tery  man.  It  is  a  diminislung 
of  those  riches  of  hamanitjr  which  belong 
not  bj  light  to  Satan,  or  to  the  creature, 
bnt  to  Jesus  only,  and  ought,  if  men  did 
not  rob  God  of  His  own,  to  be  gathered 
into  His  treasnry.  It  is  a  child  less  in 
that  fiunily  which  ought  to  iDclude  all 
men ;  inasmuoh  as  all  men  ought  to  love 
God,  and  dwell  in  His  household.  And  if 
90f  how  dare  men  destroy  themselves  1 
How  dare  th^  thns  rob  Grod  of  body  and 
aottl,  which  are  not  their  own !  How  dare 
they,  in  the  exercise  of  this  awful  giil  of 
wHiy  become  lost  sheep,  lost  pieces  of  silver, 
or  prodigal  children !  The  greatness  of 
the  Saviour's  love  in  seeking  to  save,— a 
love  which  is  reflected  in  the  joy  of  angels 
when  even  one  sinner  repents, — adds  to 
the  greatness  of  the  sinner's  guilt  in 
isfuaiiig  to  be  saved.  His  concern  for 
iiian*s  losa,  shews  the  wickedness  of 
man's  own  unconcern  for  a  thing  so 
dieadfoL  Let  lost  sinners,  who  seek 
salvation,  rejoice  in  our  Saviour's  will- 
iiigoess  to  sare  even  them ;  but  let  lost 
nnsexsy  who  seek  it  not,  be  amazed,  and 
tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  Saviour's  hitter 
sufferings  and  (ears  while  on  earth,  be- 
cause sinners  would  not  know  the  things 
of  their  peace!  "Oh  !  Jerusalem,  Jeru- 
saleniy  how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thee  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
nuder  her  wings,  but  ye  would  notT 

And  now  let  us  consider  more  particu- 
larly  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  nar- 
rated, in  such  circumstances,  by  our 
I^ord,  and.with  reference  solely  to  its  in- 
dividual application. 

U>ST  OOimnERCE. 

Verseg  11, 12. — "  A  certain  man  had  two 
sons ;  and  the  younger  of  them  said  to 
bis  fiftther.  Father,  give  me  the  portion  of 
goods  that  falleth  to  me." 

This  young  man  lost  confidence  in  his 
father.  He  did  not  believe  that  iie  could 
be  so  bappy  bi  the  ftilness  of  his  father's 
iMRise,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  por- 
tion of  goods  there,  as  he  could  be,  when 
spending  this^portion,  according  to  his 
own  likings,  in  a  far  country.  This  is  a 
picture  of  a  sinner's  falling  away  from 
God^fifaroqgfa^  nnbelieC.    He  loses  con- 


fidence in  God  as  his  Father.  He  ceases 
to  trust  in  His  good- will  towards  him, 
or  humbly  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  His 
desire,  or  of  His  power,  to  make  him 
good  and  happy  ;  to  give  him,  according 
to  the  riches  of  His  grace,  through 
Jesus,  the  best  things  in  the  best 
way.  He  thus  backslides,  first  of  all 
in  heart,  and  begins  to  separate  his  inte- 
rests from  God,  and  to  desire  to  depart 
from  Him,  and  to  enjoy  the  portion  of 
his  goods  without  a  sense  of  His  presence, 
or  a  wish  for  His  blessing,  or  a  thought 
for  His  glory.  His  secret  prayer  is,— 
not  expressed  indeed  in  words,  and  not 
consciously,  perhaps,  in  thought,  but 
nevertheless  really  in  acts,—**  Lord, 
give  me  my  portion  of  goods,  and  let  me 
use  that  portion  as  /  will.  Give  me  my 
body,  and  let  me  gratify* its  appetites; 
give  me  my  mind,  and  let  me  employ  its 
powers;  give  me  my  heart,  and  let  me 
pour  £cirth  its  afiections;  give  me  my 
time  and  talents,  and  let  me  employ  all 
according  to  my  own  wishes,  and  as  I 
think  best  for  my  own  pleasure.**  This  is 
lost  confidence ! 
**  Take  heed,  brethren," says  the  Apostle* 
**  lest  there  be  in  you  the  evil  heart  of  un'^ 
belief,  in  departing  from  the  living  God." 
For  this  unbelief  is  indeed  "  the  evil  heart ;" 
it  is  aU  evil,  and  the  source  of  all  sin, — the 
root  of  all  misery.  It  was  Adam's  sin,  and 
is  the  sin  of  all  his  fallen  children.  What 
is  the  real  source  of  discontent,  in  which 
the  bitter  cry  is  heard,  **What  shall  I 
eat  and  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  I 
be  clothed  ?"— Lost  confidence  in  God  our 
Father,  who  knoweth  that  we  have  need 
of  all  these  things !  Why  is  it  that  we  fall 
iuto  grievous  error,  which  tends  to  ruin  the 
soul  ? — Because  of  lost  confidence  in  our 
Father's  wisdom  to  teach,  and  a  conse- 
quent leaning,  as  "fools,"  on  our  own 
understanding.  Whence  arises  hopeless 
despair?— Fromjlost  confidence  in  our  Fa- 
ther's love  and  mercy  to  give  us  all  good! 
Confidence in.God  is  the  soul's  life;  want 
of  confidence,  the  soul*s  death.  The  one  is 
union  with  God;  the  other  separation.^ 
The  one  U  heaven';  the  other  hell !  And 
hear  what  the  Lord^has  righteously  said 
of  those  who  thus  distrust  Him,  (Jereni* 
xvii.   5,}—^  Cursed   be  the   man    tiut 
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trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his 
arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the 
Lord:  for  he  shnli  be  like  the  heath  in 
the  desert,  and  shall  not  see  when  good 
Cometh;  but  shall  inhabit  the  parched 
places  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  salt  land 
and  not  inhabited  !"  Upon  the  other 
hand,  hear  His  blessing :— "  Blessed  is 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  tlie  Lord,  anH 
whose  hope  the  Lord  is :  for  he  shall  be 
as  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and 
that  spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the  river, 
and  shall  not  see  when  heat  cometh,  but 
her  leaf  shall  be  green ;  and  shall  not  be 
careful  in  the  year  of  drought,  neither 
shall  cease  from  yielding  fruit."  But  it 
is  added,  "  The  heart  is  deceitful  above 
nil  things,  and'  desperately  wicked  :  who 
can  know  it?  I  the  Lord  search  the 
heart,  I  try  the  reins!"  ai^  therefore, 
**  lest  there  should  be  in  us  an  evil  heart 
of  unbelief,"  and  our  hearts  deceive  us  on 
a  point  so  essential  to  our  eternal  well- 
being,  let  our  prayer  be,  '*  Search  me,  O 
Lord,  and  try  my  heart,  and  see  if  there 
be  any  wicked  thing  in  me ;  and  lead  me 
in  the  way  everlasting  I "  ''Trust  in 
Him  at  all  times ;  yepeopJe^  pour  out  your 
hearts  before  Him :  God  is  a  refuge  for  us." 

THE  OOOD8  DIVIDED. 

"And  he  divided  unto  them  his  liv- 
ing." 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose, 
to  notice  merely  the  fact,  that  the  younger 
son  got  what  he  asked.  He  asked  the  por- 
tion of  his  goods,  and  his  father  granted 
Ills  request.  Strange  I  you  are  disposed, 
perhaps,  to  exclaim.  Yet  does  not  God 
thus  act  towards  the  sinner  ?    Ah !  it  is 


a  very  solemn  fact  that  He  does  to.  If 
the  sinner  rebelliously  insisU  upon  it, 
Qod  will  permit  him  to  eat  of  his  own 
way,  and  be  filled  with  his  own  devices. 
The  body  of  the  prodigal  is  not  slain, 
nor  his  mind  destroyed,  nor  his  affec- 
tions rooted  out,  norlhis  time  ended,  nor 
his  talents  removed,  on  the  day  he  pre- 
sumptuously seeks  to  enjoy  all,  without 
God.  Unless  he  "  chooses  the  fear  of  tha 
Lord,"  he  cannot  be  forced,  by  any  out» 
ward  compulsion,  to  serve  God.  It  was 
thus,  that  when  the  demons  asked  Jesu9 
to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  swine,  and 
the  people  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes 
requested  Him  to  leave  their  coasts.  He 
acceded  to  their  petitions.  Neither  did 
He  force  the  young  man  who  camo- 
to  Him  for  eternal  life,  to  sell  all  that 
he  bad,  and  to  take  up  His  crosa 
and  follow  Him ;  but  permitted  him  to 
depart  with  his  much  possessions.  Nor 
did  He  compel  Judas  to  resign  his  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  but  said  only  to  him» 
"  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly."  O  sin- 
ner, take  heed !  If,  despising  His  coun- 
sels, and  neglecting  His  warnings,  and 
treating  lightly  His  messages,  and  losings 
confidence  in  His  fatherly  love,  you  in- 
sist upon  getting  the  portion  of  your 
goods,  to  dispose  of  them  according  to 
the  inclinations  of  your  own  selfish,  dc» 
ceitful,  and  desperately  wicked  heart, — 
then  know,  that  God,  in  righteous  judg- 
ment, will  permit  you  to  have  your  own 
way ;  and  will  give  you  the  portion  whiclt^ 
you  (oh !  dreadful  choice !)  desire  to  pos- 
sess without  Himself  I  **The  backslider 
in  heart  will  be  filled  with  his  own  ways." 
(To  be  continued) 


THE  GRANDEUR  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE. 


In  the  most  enlarged  sense  of  the  terms, 
The  Field  is  the  World.  Our  design  is  ra- 
dically to  affect  the  temporal  and  eternal 
interests  of  the  whole  race  of  man.  We 
have  surveyed  this  field  statistically^  and 
find,  that  of  the  eight  hundred  millions 
who  inhabit  our  globe,  but  two  hundred 
millions  have  any  knowledge  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ.  Of  these  we  are 
willing  to  allow,  that  bat  one-half  are 
His  real  disciples,  and  that  therefore  there 


are  seven  of  the  eight  hundred  millions  to 
whom  the  Gospel  must  be  sent. 

We  have  surveyed  this  field  geographi- 
rally.  We  have  looked  upon  our  own 
continent,  and  have  seen  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  thinly- 
settled  country,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
whole  of  this  new  world  lieth  in  wicked- 
ness. Hordes  of  ruthless  savages  roan» 
the  wilderness  of  the  West,  and  men 
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dnimt  as  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  are  struggUog  for  independenoe 
ia  the  ioath. 

We  haye  looked  over  Europe,  and  be- 
held there  one  nation  putting  forth  her 
energies  in  the  cause  of  evangelizing  the 
vorid.  We  hare  looked  for  another  such 
natbn ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found.  A  fevir 
others  are  beginning  to  awake.  Most  of 
tliem,  howcTer,  yet  slumber.  Many  are 
themselves  in  need  of  missionaries.  Nay, 
ve  know  not  but  the  movement  of  the 
caose  of  man  in  Europe  ia  at  present  re- 
trograde. There  seenis,  too  evidently,  a 
ooJition  formed  of  the  powers  that  be,  to 
check  the  progress  of  moral  and  intellect 
toal  improvement,  and  to  rivet  again  on 
the  human  mind  the  manacles  of  Papal 
superstition.  God  only  knows  how  soon 
the  reaction  will  commence  which  shall 
shake  the  Continent  to  its  centre,  scat- 
ter thrones,  and  sceptres,  and  all  the  in- 
signia of  prescriptive  authority,  like  the 
dost  of  tl^  summer  thrashing-floor,  and 
establish  throughout  the  Christian  worid 
representative  governments,  on  the  broad 
basis  of  common  sense  and  inalienable 
right 

We  have  looked  over  Africa,  and  have 
82^  that  upon  one  little  portion,  re- 
chumed  from  brutal  idolatry  by  mission- 
aries, the  Sun  oi  Righteousness  has 
shined.  It  is  a  land  of  Goshen,  where 
they  have  light  in  their  dwellings.  Upon 
all  the  remainder  of  this  vast  continent, 
there  broods  a  moral  darkness,  impervi- 
ous as  that  which  once  veiled  her  own 
£87Ptt  on  that  prolonged  and  fearful 
night  when  no  man  knew  his  brother. 

We  have  looked  upon  Asia,  and  have 
seen  its  northern  nations,  though  under 
the  government  of  a  Christian  prince, 
scarcely  nominally  Christian.  On  the 
west,  it  is  spell-bound  by  Mohammedan 
delusion.  To  the  south,  from  the  Pe^ 
sian  Gulf  to  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka,  in- 
cluding also  its  numberless  islands,  ex- 
cept where  here  and  there  a  Syrian 
church,  or  a  missionary  station,  twinkles 
amkbt  the  gloom,  the  whole  of  this  im- 
mense portion  of  the  human  race  is  sit- 
tii^  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death. 
Such,  then,  is  the  field  for  our  exertion. 
It  encircles  the  whole  ikmily  of  man,— it 
iododes  erery  unevangelized  being  of  the 
species  to  which  we  belong.  We  have 
thus  surveyed  the  missionary  field,  that 
W6  may  know  how  great  is  the  undertak- 
JBg  to  which  we  stand  committed. 

We  have  also  made  an  estimate  of  the 
auorttf  of  this  world.  We  have  seen 
how,  in  many  places,  the  human  mind, 
shackled  by  ignorance  and  enfeebled  by 
vice^  lutt  dwindled  almost  to  the  standard 
of  a  bmttt.    Cor  indignation  has  kindled 


at  hearing  of  men  as  immortal  as  our- 
selves, bowing  down  and  worshipping  a 
wandering  beggar,  or  paying  adoration  to 
reptiles  and  to  stones. 

Not  only  is  intellect,  everywhere  under 
the  dominion  of  idolatry,  prostrated ;  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Cliristendom,  on 
every  side,  the  dark  |>laoes  of  the  earth 
are  filled  with  the  habitations  of  cruelty. 
We  have  mourned  over  the  savage  fero- 
city of  the  Indians  of  our  western  wilder- 
ness. We  have  turned  to  Africa,  and 
seen  almost  the  whole  continent  a  prey  to 
lawless  banditti,  or  else  bowing  down  in 
the  most  revolting  idolatry.  We  have 
descended  along  her  coast,  and  beheld 
villages  burnt  or  depopulated,  fields  1^ 
waste,  and  her  people,  who  have  escaped 
destruction,  naked  and  famishing,  fiee  to 
then:  forests  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger. 
We  have  asked,  What  fearful  visitation 
of  Heaven  has  laid  these  settlements  in 
ruins  ?  What  destroying  pestilence  has 
swept  oyer  this  land,  consigning  to  obli- 
vion almost  its  entire  population  ?  What 
mean  the  smoking  ruins  of  so  many  ha- 
bitations? And  why  is  yon  fresh  sod 
crimsoned  and  slippery  with  the  traoea 
of  recen  t  murder  ?  We  have  been  pointed 
to  the  dark  slave-ship  hovering  over  her 
coast,  and  have  been  told,  that  two  hun- 
dred thousand  defenceless  beings  are  an- 
nually stolen  away,  to  be  muridered  on 
their  passage,  or  consigned  for  life  to  a 
captivity  more  terrible  than  death ! 

\Ve  have  turned  to  Asia,  and  beheld 
how  the  demon  of  her  idolatry  has  worse 
than  debased,  has  brutalized  the  mind  of 
man.  Everywhere  his  despotism  has 
been  grievous ;  here,  with  mercilesa 
tyranny,  he  has  exulted  in  the  misery  of 
his  victims.  He  has  rent  from  the  human 
heart  all  that  was  endearing  in  the  ch»- 
rities  of  life.  He  has  taught  the  mother 
to  tear  away  the  infant  as  it  smiled  in  her 
bosom,  and  cast  it,  the  shrieking  prey,  to 
contending  alligators.  He  has  taught 
the  son  to  light  the  funeral  pile,  and  to 
witness,  unmoved,  the  dying  agonies  of 
his  widowed,  murdered  mother  I 

We  have  looked  upon  all  this;  and  our 
object  is,  to  purify  the  whole  earth  from 
these  abominations.  Our  object  will  not 
have  beep  accomplished  till  the  toma- 
hawk shall  be  buried  for  eyer,  and  the 
tree  of  peace  spread  its  broad  branches 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  until  a 
thousand  smiling  villages  shall  be  reflected 
from  the  waves  of  the  Missouri,  and  the 
distant  valleys  of  the  West  echo  with  the 
song  of  the  reaper;  tiU  the  wilderness 
and  the  solitary  place  shall  have  been 
glad  for  us,  and  the  desert  has  rejoiced 
and  blossomed  as  the  rose. 

Our  labours  are  not  to  cease,  untU  the 
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last  slaye-ship  shall  have  visited  the  coast  i 
of  AfHca,   and — ^the  nations  of  Enrope 
and  America  hsring  long  since  redressed  j 
her  aggravated  wrongs— Ethiopia,  from  | 
the  Mediterranean  to  the   Cape,   shall  I 
have  stretched  forth  her  hand  unto  God.   I 
How  changed  will  then  he  the  face  of 
Asia  ?     Br^nrins,    and    sooders,    and  ' 
tsastes,  and  shasters,  will  faaye  passed  I 
away,  like  the  mist  which  rolls  up  the  ' 
mottntjun's  side  before  the  rising  glories 
of  a  summer  moming,  while  the  land  on 
which  it  rested,    shining   forth  in   all 
)ts  loreliness,   shall,  firom  its  nnmher- 
less   habitations,   send   forth   the   high 
praisea  of  God  and  the  Lamb.    The  Hin- 
doo moUier  wHl  gaze  upon  her  infitnt 
with  the  same  tenderness  which  throbs 
in  the  breast  of  any  one  of  you  who  now 
hears  me,  and  the  Hindoo  son  will  poor 
into  the  wounded  bosom  of  his  widowed 
parent,  the  oil  of  peace  and   consola- 
tion. 


In  a  word,  point  us  to  the  lovelieat 
Tillage  that  smiles  upon  a  Scottish  or 
New  England  landscape,  and  compare  it 
with  the  filthmess  and  brutality  of  a  Caf- 
frarian  kraal,  and  we  tell  you,  that  our 
object  is  to  render  that  Caffrarian  kraal 
as  happy  and  gladsome  as  that  Soottisli 
or  New  England  Tillage.  Point  us  to 
the  spot  on  the  fkce  of  the  earth  where 
liberty  is  best  understood  and  most  per- 
fectly enjoyed — where  intellect  shoots 
forth  in  its  richest  luxuriance — and 
where  all  the  kindlter  fedings  of  the 
heart  are  constantly  seen  in  their  most 
graceful  exercise.  Point  us  to  the'lore- 
liest  and  happiest  neigfabourhood  in  the 
world  on  which  we  ^ell,  and  we  tell 
you,  that  our  object  is  to  render  tltis 
whole  earth,  with  all  its  nations  and  kin- 
dreds, and  tongues,  and  people,  as  happy, 
nay,  happier  than  that  neighbourhood.— 
Discountes  on  Christian  AfisaionSf  by  AmS" 
rican  Ministers. 


OBOOKIAII 


AND  TBB  INIBODDOTIOir  OV  TUE  'GOBtmL  HCTO  TSX  8A3n>WXCH  TBLA3SDB, 


In  orptai 

wich  Islands,  of  twelve  years  old,  is  seen 
escaping  -from  a  scene  of  the  roost  dis- 
gusting carnage.  He  bears  on  bis  back 
an  infant  brollier  of  only  two  months  old. 
They  are  pursued;  the  infant  is  trans- 
fixed with  a  epear,  while  the  lad  is  sparod, 
and  led  away  the  captive  of  war.  He  is 
the  euiy  survivor  of  his  family.  The 
father  and  mother,  with  tliese  two  boys, 
had,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to 
their  village,  fled  to  the  mountains ;  but 
were  soon  sought  out  and  cut  to  pieces 
before  the  face  of  their  children.  Henry, 
the  surviving  bc»y,  remained  for  some 
time  with  the  man  whom  he  had  seen 
kill  his  lather  and  his  mother;  is  at 
length  found  by  an  musle,  who  takes  him 
to  his  house,  and  ke^s  him  one  or  two 
years.  Again  is  he,  with  his  aunt,  a 
pisoner  of  war,  makes  his  escape,  seeretes 
himself  at  a  little  distance,  whence  he 
soon  saw  his  aunt  conducted  firom  the 
prison  to  a  precipioe,  from  whidi  she  was 
thrown  headlong,  and  dashed  te  ]Heeet. 
Kow  alone  in  the  world,  and  disconsolate, 
he  determines  to  end  a  miseraUe  exist- 
enoe  in  the  some  way  he  had  seen  his 
relative  meet  her  tragic  death.  As  soon 
as  the  enemy  disappened  from  the  preci- 
pice, he  approached  to  execnte  his  horrid 
purpose.  But  being  -discovered  by  one  of 
the  hostile  party.  ^  10  rescued  just  in 
time  to  save  a  life  wiiich  should  be  tilie 


hand  of  Prcmdanee  to  bring  life  and  ion- 
mortality  to  light  among  his  heuig^ted 
countrymen. 

*'  Agahi  we  find  him,  hy  some  means, 
once  more  restored  to  his  unde ;  yet, 
weary  ot  life,  and  the  last  of  his  mee, 
he  never  ceases  to  bemoan  his  parents. 
In  this  state  of  despondency  and  wretcb- 
ednese,  he  conceives  the  strange  ides  of 
seeking  an  asylum  in  some  foreign 
country. 

**  While  in  this  state  of  mind,  an  Ameri- 
oan  ship  arrives.  Young  OboolMih  waa 
immediately  on  board  to  seek  a  passage 
to  America.  His  unde  refused  to  let 
him  go,  and  shut  him  up  in  hisliouse.  But 
the  young  adventurer  finds  means  to 
escape,  and  is  again  on  board,  and  ia 
aUowed  to  sul. 

^  But  mark  the  next  link  fai  the  ohalo. 
Theie  is  on  board  this  vessel  a  pions 
young  man,  (Russel  Hubbard,)  a  stndent 
of  Yale  College,  wlio  becomes  a  friend  of 
young  Henry,  and  takes  muoti  paina  to 
inatruct  him  in  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant. 

**  After  a  ihw  months  we  find  Henxy  In 
New  Haven.  Wandering  about  the  ool- 
lege-yard,  he  attracts  the  attention  of 
£.  W.  Ihvight,  wfaoy  from  this  time,  be- 
comes his  friend  and  teacher,  is  intro- 
duced into  the  fimuly  of  Dr.  I>wigfat,  and 
finally  oomes  to  the  knowledge  of  fiamttd 
J.  Mills,  who  takoi  him  to  hiafiuhei'a^ 
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in  Torringfbrd.  Thence,  after  some  time» 
he  is  transferred  to  Andover,  becomes  a 
Christian,  liyes  in  different  places  in 
MnsacbmsettSy  Cbnnecticnt,  and  New 
Hsmpahtre;  eretywliere  adonis  a  good 
proC^aiony  manifesto  a  burning  zeal  for 
tlie  salvation  of  his  countrymen,  and 
much  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  all 
men.  At  length  we  find  him  in  tlie  mis- 
aion  aehool  at  Cornwall,  the  same  decid- 
ed^ consistent  Christian ;  the  industrious 
scholar,  the  amiable  companion,  ever 
loved,  and  highly  respected. 

"  He  has  by  this  time  produced  a 
strong  interest  in  fkvour  of  thd  Sand- 
wich Islands.  A  mission  thither  was 
alwaja  his  fond  hope,  and  the  object  of 
Ills  nnremitting  toil.  It  was  a  much 
cherished  idea,  that  he  might  return,  a 
messenger  of  peace,  to  his  deluded  coun- 
trymen ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  used  all 
tlttigenoe  to  be  prepared.  But,  strange 
dispenaation  of  Providence  I  he  is  cut 
down  by  the  relentless  hand  of  death, 
before  he  sees  one  of  his  benevolent 
schemes  for  his  native  island  executed. 

**'  But  let  us  pause  here,  and  mark  the 
hand  of  God.  The  time  of  blessed  visi- 
tation had  come  for  the  isles  of  the  sea. 
The  £ngli8h  churches  had  already  taken 
of  the  spoiL  of  their  idols,  and  were  re- 
joicing and  being  enriched  by  their  con- 
quests. The  American  Zion  must  parti- 
cipate in  the  honour  asid  profit  of  the  war. 
Benoe  Heniy  Obookiah,  an  obscure  boy, 
withoat  fiuher  or  mother,  kindred  or  tie, 
to  bind  him  to  his  native  land,  must  be 
brought  to  our  shores ;  be  removed  firom 
^aoe  to  pbioe,  firom  institution  to  insti- 
tBdoD,  everywhere  fuming  into  a  flame 
the  smoking  flax  of  a  missionary  spirit, 
and  giving  it  some  definite  direction ;  be 
made  the  occasion  of  rousing  the  slum- 
bering energies  of  the  Church  on  behalf 
of  the  heathen,  and  of  kindling  a  spirit 
of  prayer  and  benevolence  in  ^e  hearts 
of  Go&'s  people ;  and  finally,  and  princi- 
palJj,  Ills  short  and  interesting  career, 
and,  perhaps,  more  than  all,  his  widely 
lamented  dea^  should  originate  and 
mature  a  scheme  of  missions  to  those 
islands,  the  present  aspect  of  which  pre- 
sents scenes  of  interest  scarcely  inferior 
to  thoML  of  the  apostolic  age.  Behold, 
what  a  great  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth ! 
**  Bnt  there  is  another  aspect  in  which 
we  most  Tiew  the  pleasing  Interposition. 
While  Henry  Obookiah  was  being  used 
ai  the  band  of  Providence  in  preparing 
(throng^  Mills  and  Hall,  Griffin  and 
l>wigh^  and  others  on  whom  his  influ- 


ence bore}  the  American  church  to  en- 
gage in  a  plan  of  benevolent  action,  defi- 
nitely directed  towards  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  there  waff  a  process  transpiring 
at  the  islands  still  more  InterestiBg,  if 
possible,  and  more  strongly  marked  as 
the  handiwork  of  God.  Already  had  the 
decree  passed  for  the  destruction  of  ido- 
latry, and  those  islands,  too,  were  waiting 
for  the  law  of  their  God. 

"  An  incideat  here  will  illustrate.  I 
give  it  as  taken  from  the  lips  of  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Bichards  on  his  late  visit  to  this 
country.  On  the  arrival  of  our  first  com- 
pany of  missionaries,  a  consultation  of 
the  king  and  chiefd  was  held,  whether 
they  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  I>if- 
ferent  opinions  were  advanced,  si^ported 
by  as  dififerent  reasons.  The  second  day  oi 
these  deliberations  had  nearly  closed  with- 
out any  decisive  result.  Now  there  came 
into  the  council  the  aged  secretary  of  the 
late  king,  who  had  just  returned  firom  a 
neighbouring  island.  He  had  long  beak 
a  sort  of  chronicler  of  the  nation.  Hia 
mind,  in  the  absence  of  written  docu- 
ments, was  a  kind  of  historical  depot. 
His  opinion  was  asked,  and  his  decision 
determined  the  momentous  question, 
whether  the  '  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,* 
which  had  then,  fur  the  first  time^ 
reached  the  islands,  should  be  proclaimed,, 
or  the  darkness  of  death  which  then 
brooded  over  them  become  darker  than 
before. 

**  Addressing  the  young  king,  he  said, 
'  What  did  the  late  king,  your  father, 
enjoin  on  you  as  touching  these  men  who 
now  ask  your  protection  and  a  residence 
among  us  ?' — ^  He  left  in  chaige  nothhig 
concerning  these  men,'  said  the  young 
king.  *  Did  he  not  repeat  to  vou  what. 
Vancouver  said  to  him,  as  he  looked  upon 
our  gods,  and  pitied  our  folly  ? — how  he 
said  that  not  many  years  would  elapse 
before  Englishmen  would  come  and  teach 
a  better  rdigion,  and  that  you  must  pro*- 
tect  such  teachers,  and  Ustm  to  them, 
and  embrace  their  religion?  Now  they 
have  come,  and  what  would  your  father 
have  you  to  do  with  them  ?' 

**  He  resumed  his  seat ;  the  young  king 
recalled  the  charge  of  his  royal  sire,  and 
this  ^  little  matter'  fixed  the  decision  that 
opened  the  flood-gates  of  mercy  to  thou* 
sands  of  the  most  abject  of  our  race,  and 
formed  the  commencement  of  a  success- 
ful career  of  benevolent  action,  which  shall 
not  cease  with  time.  Discern  ye  not  the 
finger  of  God  here  ?"— iZeckT^  Band  oj 
God  in  HiaUn]/* 
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PRAYER  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Wb  beseech  the  Members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  yrho  may  pemse  what 
we  are  now  writing,  aeriously  to  con- 
sider how  far  it  is  their  duty  and 
their  privilege  to  unite  in  prayer  in 
behalf  of  their  Church,  especially  at  this 
time,  when  her  office-bearers  are  about 
to  meet  in  solemn  assembly;  and  what 
blesrings  also  might  be  obtained  for  our 
TSion,  if  ^  those  who  love  her  **  earnestly 
engaged  in  so  holy  an  exercise. 

In  order  to  induce  all  such  to  pray  for 
the  peace  and  ffood  of  Jerusalem  at  this 
time,  we  shall  remind  them  of  a  few 
common  truths  regarding  prayers,  in 
oonnezion  with  our  present  necessities. 

1.  Cody  who  desires  us  to  hold  com- 
vunion  with  himself— to  trust  himself 
for  every  blessing — and  to  recognize 
himself  as  the  giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift— has  lovingly  and  wisely 
«oonnected  giving  on  His  pwrt,  with  asking 
fipon  ours.    He  gives,  indeed,  out  of  the 

'richness  of  His  liberality  much,  even 
•when  we  ask  not ;  but  He  also  withholds 
•much,  because  we  ask  not;  and  gives 
MIttle,  because  we  do  not  desire,  and 
therefore  do  not  really  ask  more.  But, 
•whether  or  not  men  obey  His  commands, 
«or  believe  His  promises,  both  remain 
unchangeable ;  and  He  hath  said,  "  Ask, 
eind  ye  shall  receive  f*-^**  Be  careful  for 
nothing,  but  in  everything,  by  prayer 
.  snd  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  let 
jour  requests  be  made  known  to  God; 
rand  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  shall  keep  yeur  minds 
:«nd  hearts  through  Christ  Jesus." 

2.  Let  our  first  prayer  be  for  the 
teaching  of  His  Holy  Spirit.    This  gift 

'He  has  annexed  to  prayer, — ''  If  ye,  be- 
ing  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  things 
to  your  children,  how  much  more  will 
^our  Father  in  heaven  give  the  Holy 
iSpirit  to  them  that  ask  Him." 

mrsthout  the  teaching  of  God's  Spirit 
•we  cannot,  we  will  not,  pray  really  to 
<lod.  For  imlakide,  God  can  give  us  in- 
dividually, or  our  church  as  a  body,  such 
things  as  are  agreeable  to  His  will,  or 
to  His  character  and  mind.  But  we 
require  the  spiritual  understanding  to 


discern  His  will,  and  the  spiritual  mind 
to  sympathise  with  it,  if  we  are  so  to 
pray,  that  God  can  grant  our  petitiona. 
Now  it  is  God's  own  Holy  Spirit  alone 
who  can  produce  this  right  state  of  mind 
in  us.  "  The  Spirit  helpeth  our  infir- 
mlUes;  for  we  know  not  what  we  shonld 
pray  for  as  we  ought:  but  the  Spirit 
iUelf  maketh  intercession  for  us,  with 
groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered;  and 
He  that  searcheth  the  hearts,  knoweth 
what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because 
He  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints, 
according  to  the  wiU  of  Ood" 

3.  If  we  thus  pray,  earnestly  desiring 
to  obtain  for  spiritual  blessings,  which  we 
Allow  God,  from  His  character,  and 
revealed  will,  and  precious  promises,  la 
prepared  to  bestow  upon  all  who  are 
prepared  to  receive,  then  let  us  pray  in 

faith,  honouring  Him  by  strong  con- 
fidence, resting  calmly  upon  Himself, 
on  his  inexhaustible  love,  never-failing 
truth,  unsearchable  wisdom,  long-suf- 
fering patience,  boundless  compassion, 
and  glorious  holiness,  as  all  uniting  t6 
grant  such  petitions.  "  This  is  the  con- 
fidence we  have  in  Him,  that  if  we  ask 
anything  according  to  His  will.  He  hear- 
eth  us." 

4.  Let  us  pray  submissively,  and  be- 
ware how  in  thought  we  are  to  prescribe 
to  God  how  the  deserved  blessings  are  to 
be  bestowed.  God's  way  is  often  in  the 
great  deep.  Clouds  and  darkness  sur- 
round His  throne.  He  may  first  destroy 
before  building,  cast  down  before  lifting 
up,  chastise  before  heaUng,  or  lead  us 
through  fire  and  water  before  bringing  us 
to  a  wealthy  place.  Wc  know  not  what 
may  await  our  Church.  It  is  our  part 
to  wait  on  God  only,  and  with  a  single 
eye  to  desire  His  glory. 

5.  Let  us  pray  perseveringlf .  God 
may  delay  granting  His  blessing  until 
our  faith  is  tried  to  the  uttermost,  and 
thereby  evidenced  and  made  more  per- 
fect. But  if  we  cast  away  all  other 
confidences  and  cleave  fast  to  God,  wo 
shall  not  be  put  to  shame.  Our  Lord 
bath  told  us  bow  men  ought  always 
to  pray,  and  not  to  faint.    He  himaelff 
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when  10  agony  for  His  Church,  prayed 
the  more  earnestly^  and  prayed  again 
and  again  ''with  a  atrong  crying  and 
tearsy**  and  "was  heard  in  that  He 
feared."  Let  us  not  be  weary  or  faint 
in  our  minds ;  "  in  dae  season  we  shall 
reap  if  we  faint  not.*' 

And  surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove 
that  the  Church' of  Scotland  requires  our 
prayers.  It  Is  very  certain,  that  the 
Christian  Church  which  contains  the 
greatest  number  of  real  Chrbtians,  and 
whose  members  and  ministers  are  seen 
by  God  most  frequently,  and  most  ear- 
nestly at  a  throne  of  grace,  is  the  Church 
which  Is  most  alire  to  its  duties,  most 
humbled  by  its  deficiencies,  and  most 
eouTinoed  of  the  uecesuty  of  ceaseless 
prayers,  to  keep  its  candlestick  from 
being  remored,  and  to  make  it  a  shining 
fight,  and  a  glory  on  the  earth. 

Without  God*s  blessing  on  us  as  a 
Church,  without  the  countenance  of  our 
Saviour,  without  the  constant  aid  of  the 
Spirit,  what  must  we  become? — "A 
tree  whose  fruit  withereth — ^without  fruit 
— twice  dead— plucked  up  by  the  roots !" 

But  if,  as  a  Church,  we  are  prayerless, 
—if  God,  who  knows  us  truly,  knows  that 
we  are  not  characterized  by  earnest 
prayer  for  His  blessing,  or  by  a  constant 
dependence  upon  His  Spirit,  or  by  a 
supreme  desire  rising  aboTC  all  other 
eonatderations  for  His  glory,  then  how 
can  we,  how  dare  we,  expect  His  blessing, 
or  the  co-operation  of  His  Spirit,  or  to 
be  honoured,  as  a  Church  of  Christ,  by 
glorifying  our  Redeemer ! 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  unite  in  ear- 
nest prayer  at  a  throne  of  grace,— if, 
failing  all  other  help,  we  seek  the  help  of 
God, — if,  losing  honour  from  men,  we  seek 
the  honour  that  cometh  from  God, — ^if, 
weak  in  our  worldly  relationships,  we 
desire  to  be  strong  in  faith  in  the  lo?e 
of  God, — ^if,  ceasing  to  make  any  other  end 
the  object  of  our  labours,  we  desire  with 
a  pure  heart  and  a  single  eye,  that  come 
what  may,  we  shall  glorify  God,— oh  I 
then,  what  a  blessing  might  we  become 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  and  to  the 
world!  And  just  as  we,  who  are 
members  of  this  Church,  would  in  our 
prayers  sincerely  and  earnestly  pray  for 


a  blessing  to  every  part  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  (remembering  that  true  belieyers 
are  not  a  partif,  but  a  part;)  so  would 
we  expect  others  to  do  unto  us  as  we 
do  unto  them.  For  who  will  refuse  to 
desire  that  God*8  will  shall  be  done,  and 
His  kingdom  come,  either  with  us  or 
without  us,  as  His  own  sovereign  and 
loving  will  appoints  ? 

*  We  will  not  specify  here  any  subjects 
of  prayer*  except  one, — vis..  For  an 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon 
our  Pastors,  Upon  this  point  we  pre- 
fer expressing  ourselves  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Angell  James,  even  though  his 
admirable  volume  upon  an  Earnest 
Ministry,  has  been  generously  presented 
to  every  minister  of  the  Church  by  one 
of  its  own  office-bearers.  We  plead  no 
apology  for  the  length  of  our  extracts  y 
but  express  our  earnest  hope,  that  those 
imperfect  hints  may  lead  to  deeper 
thoughts  and  serious  purposes,  and  be 
followed  by  earnest  daily  prayers  by 
many  Christians  during  the  hours  of 
private  devotion  in  behalf  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Church. 

AN  EARNEST  XINISTRT. 

'*  This,  this  is  what  we  want,  and  must 
have,  if  the  ends  of  the  Gospel  are  ever  to 
be  extensively  accomplished — em  barxbst 
ministry.  We  have  heard  much  of  late 
about  a  learned  ministry,  and  God  forbid 
we  should  ever  be  afflict^  by  so  great  an 
evil  as  an  unlearned  one.  We  have  been 
often  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  an 
educated  ministry ;  and  in  this  case,  as  in 
eyery  other,  men  must  be  educated  for 
their  vocation ;  but  then  that  education 
must  be  strictly  appropriate  and  spedflc. 
We  are  very  properly  told  from  many 
quarters,  we  can  do  nothing  without  a 
pious  ministry.  This  is  very  true,  nor 
can  any  truth  bearing  upon  this  subject 
be  more  momentous;  fos  of  all  thm 

CURSES  WHICH  GoD  EVER  POURS  FROK 
THE  VIALS  OF  HiS  WRATH  UPON  A  NATION 

WHICH  He  intends  to  scourge,  there 

19  NOT  ONE  SO  FEARFUL  AS  OIVINa 
THEM     UP    TO     AN     Unholy    MINISTRT.       I 

trust  our  churches  will  ever  consider 
piety  as  the  first  and  most  essential 
qualification  in  their  pastors,  for  which 
talents,  genius,  learning,  and  eloquence^ 
would  and  could  be  no  substitutes.  It 
will  be  a  dark  and  evil  day  when  personal 

*  We  refer  our  readers  to  a  previous  Artiol* 
on  this  subject,  in  Vol.  II ,  page  38,  of  our 
Msgasine. 
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godlinesB  shall  be  placed  second  to  any- 
thing else  in  those  who  serre  at  the  altar 
of  God.  Bnt  stm  there  is  something  else 
wanted  in  addition  toiMtana  talent,  to 
acad<>«»M*r  traimng,  and  even  to  the  moat 
fervent  erangelioal  pietj,  and  that  is, 
inUiue  devot&heu.  This  is  the  om  thing, 
more  than  any  or  all  other  things,  that  is 
wanting  in  the  modern  pulpit,  and  that  has 
been  wantfeg  in  most  ages  <rf  the  Christian 
Church.  In  a  TaluaUe  artiole  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Britiah  QmarUriy  JUview, 
the  following  sentence  occurs:  *No  mini*- 
trytmllbe  really  effective,  whatever  may  be 
its  intelUgence,  which  is  not  -a  ministry  of 
Hnmgfaithj  tme  spirituality,  and  deep  ear- 


PITIMB  nrVLUBMOE. 

"What  baa  provoked  the  Lord  to 
withhold  firom  us  the  genial  influences  of 
His  grace?  Instead  of  being  at  any 
time  astonished  that  our  ministry  is  so 
much  blessed,  we  should  inquire  why  it 
is  not  always  so.  When  we  consider 
What  is  said,  that  God  "  willeth  not  the 
deatii  of  a  skiner,  Imt  would  rather  that 
he  should  repent,  and  turn  from  his 
wickedness  and  live ;"  when  we  recollect 
what  He  has  done  for  the  salvation  of 
sinners;  when  we  add  to  this,  that  the 
Gospel  is  His  own  truth,  and  preaching 
Uis  own  institution,  we  are  sometimes 
ready  to  wonder  that  He  does  not  pour  out 
that  influence  which  is  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  Uie  purposes  of  His  own  benevo- 
lence, and  almost  to  inquire, '  What  does 
the  Lord  now  wait  for  ?'  In  answer  to 
this  it  might  be  replied,  *He  waits  for 
the  earnest  labours  of  His  ministers,  the 
faith  of  His  Church,  and  the  believing 
prayers  of  both.' 

'*  It  is  quite  perceptible  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  Divine  influence  is  rather  a 
dogma  of  iaith,  tlian  a  principle  of  prac- 
tice, both  with  ministers  and  their  flocks. 
Did  the  people  really  believe  it,  was  it 
matter  of  inwrought  conviction,  and  there 
were  the  least  seriousness  of  spirit  in 
their  religion,  how  much  less  dependence 
would  there  be  upon  men,  how  much 
less  said  about  talent,  bow  much  less 
homage  paid  to  genius  and  eloquence,  and 
how  much  more  looking  up  to  God  by 
intense  and  persevering  supplication. 
Becollecting  that  God  works  by  means, 
and  by  means  adapted  to  promote  the 
end,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  sinking 
into  an  enthusiastic  and  irrational  neglect 
ef  these,  while  on  the  contrary  ^re 
would  be  no  more  constant  .and  serious 
attendance  upon  them.  The  knowledge 
that  preaching,  and  especial^  earnest 
preaching,  is  ^e  Spirit's  instrumentality 


would  lead  men  to  seek  that  Teiy  in« 
stmmentality,  in  order  that  they  mieht 
have  the  blessing.  How  highly  would  it 
ezidt  the  minister  to  consider  Um  as  the 
Spirit's  instmmflDt,  aad  how  importHit 
would  it  make  the  sermon  to  view  it  aa 
God's  means  to  bless  the  soul  I  It  ia 
immeasurably  to  sink  both,  to  view  them 
apart  ftt>m  God's  agency ;  it  is  to  cease 
to  view  the  preacher  as  an  anbaaaador 
fiMT  Christ,  end  inatead  «f  IMs,  to  Helen  to 
brni  only  as  the  lecturer  on  reUgioD.  With 
what  sacred  awe  would  he  be  heard,  and 
with  what  fervent  prayer  too,  by  those 
who  Tiewed  him  as  the  appointed  medium 
of  that  influence,  which,  £r  it  be  received, 
would  ilhiminate,  lenew^  jmdeaooti^tfaB 
soul! 

'*But  if  it  be  incumbent  on  the  people 
to  remember  the  dependence  of  means 
upon  the  Divine  blessing,  how  much  more 
so  is  it  the  duty  of  ministers  thems^ves ! 
It  is  an  artiole  of  our  ereed,  it  is  often 
the  subject  of  our  sermons,  and  it  ia  «o* 
koowledged  in  our  prayers;  but,  after 
all,  is  our  conviction  of  dependence  upon 
the  Spirit  so  deep,  so  practical,  and  so 
constant,  as  to  prevent  us  from  acttempt- 
ing  anything  in  our  own  strength,  and 
to  impel  us  to  be  strong  -onlpr  in  tihe  Lord, 
and  in  the  power  of  his  mi^^t?  Do  we 
conduct  the  pursuits  of  the  study,  as 
well  as  regulate  the  prayers  of  tlie  closet, 
by  this  conviction.?  Do  we,  with  diild- 
like  simplicity,  and  in  the  Tery  spirit  we 
inenleate  upon  our  hearers  in  refesenoe 
to  their  own  personal  salvation,  habitu- 
ally give  ourselves  up  to  the  guidance 
and  blessing  of  this  Divine  Agent  ?  Do 
we  look  up  for  wisdom  to  guide  us  in  the 
selection  of  our  texts,  and  the  oomposi- 
tiun  of  our  sermons?  Do  the  eye  and 
tlie  heart  go  up  to  heaven,  as  we  think 
and  write  for  the  people  ?  Do  we  go  to 
our  pulpit  in  a  praying  frame,  as  wdl  as 
in  a  preaching  one ;  praying,  even  while 
we 'preach,  for  our  people,  as  well  ea  for 
oursielves  ?  Do  we  thus  dothe  tiunehres 
with  Omnipotence,  and  go  forth  aa  with 
the  Lord  ever  before  us  ?  Do  we  recol- 
lect that  from  all  that  crowd  of  immor- 
tal souls  before  us,  we  shall  gather 
nothing  but  human  praise  or  censure, 
except  the  Lord  be  with  us ;  that  not  one 
dark  mind  will  be  iUumined,  not  csie 
hard  heart  softened,  not  one  inquiring  soid 
directed,  not  one  wounded  spirit  he^ed, 
not  one  uneasy  conscience  appeased, 
unless  God  the  Spzrh  do  it?  Do  we 
really  want  to  aoeomplish  these  objects, 
merely  to  deliver  a  sermon  that  shall 
please  the  people,  and  gratify  our  own 
vanity  ?  If  the  former,  how  entire,  how 
confident,  how  believing,  should  be  our 
sense  of  dependence  upon  somefefaiBg  fiff 
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higher  than  the  beat  and  moat  appropri- 
ate instmmeDtality !  Such  a  feeling  of 
dfependeDce  would  cramp  none  of  the 
energies  of  the  aool,  would  stunt  none- of 
oar  powwsy  qoenoh  maom  of  mt  fliev 
npriaa  noae  of  oar  iatenait j  of  manner. 
So  fur  from  this,,  we  should  derive  from 
it  unspeakable  adyantage  in  addressing 
oor  hearers;  a  seriousness,  tenderness, 
and  miQestj,  would  prevade  our  dis- 
epurnes  be^nd  what  the  gveasest  ui»- 
siaiated  tatot  ccmfai  command;  a  some- 
tiiiag  auperhuman  would  rest  upon  us ; 
a  Divine  glory  would  irradiate  us,  and 
we  should  speak  in  power  and  demonstra. 

thmoftheSph-it. 

BothiBfir  i*  more  to  ha  dreaded  than  a 
diipfiiaaimi  of  the  spiciA  of  devotion,  and 
naahing  mora  intensely  to  be  desired  than 
its  elevation.    A  praying  ministry  must 
bean  earnest  one,  and  an  earnest  ministry 
a  praying  one.  I^et  us  then  feel  ourselves 
called  upon  by  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  timea  to  abound  more  and  more  in 
fervttit  supplications.    Let  us,  if  we  can 
in  no  other  way  command  more  time  for 
prayer,  take  it  from  study  or  from  sleep.  . 
We  have  neither  right  nor  reason    to  | 
^^ect  the  Spirit,  if  we  do  not  ask  for  His 
gradoua  influence,  and  without  Him  we  ! 
can  do  nothing.    Let.  us  take  care  lest  | 
a  bustling  activity,  and  the  endless  mul-  | 
tiplication  of  societies,  should  supplant,  , 
instead  of  calling  forth,  as  they  ought  to  | 
doif  a  feeling  of  intense  devotion.    We  i 
never  more  needed  prayer,  we  were  never 


ia  more 'danger  of  neglecting  it.  There 
is  plausibility  in  the  excuse,  that  we  had 
better  abridge  the  time  of  praying  than 
the  time  of  acting.  But  it  will  be  found 
in  the  end,  that  doings  carried  on  at  the 
sacrifice  of  prayer,  will  end  in  confusioa 
and  vanity.  A  public  spirit,  even  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  however  prevalent  or 
energetic,  if  it  be  not  maintained  in  & 
feeling  of  dependence  upon  God,  will  be 
regarded  by  Him  as  the  image  of  jealousy 
in  the  temple,  which  maketh  jealous.  Our 
sermons  are  the  power  of  men,  or  perhapa< 
we  might  say  their  weakness;  but  our 
prayers  are,  in  a  modified  sense,  the  power 
of  God.'  Let  us  not  slacken  in  preaching^ 
but  let  us  quicken  in  devotion :  let  ua  not 
quench  a  ray  of  intellect,  but  let  us  add 
to  it  the  warmth  of  devotion:  let  us 
labour  as  if  the  salvation  of  souls  depended 
upon  our  own  unaided  energies,  and  then 
let  us  feel  as  did  the  Apostle  when  he 
said,  *  Though  I  be  nothing.'  Tlie  etemaX 
destinies  of  our  hearers  hang  not  only 
upon  our  sermons,  but  upon  our  prayers;, 
we  carry  out  the  purposes  of  our  mission,, 
not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  the  closet ;, 
and  may  never  expect  to  be  successful 
ministers  of  tlie  New  Covenant,  but  by 
this  two-fold  importunity  of  first  beseech- 
ing sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  andi 
then  beseeching  God  to  pour  out  His 
Spirit  upon  them:  thus  we  honour  His. 
wisdom  in  the  use  of  the  means  He  has 
appointed,  and  then  His  power  by  con- 
fessing our  dependence  upon  His  grace.**^ 


BEV.  HENEY  BIOWES. 


Ths  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was 
bom  at  Magdeburg,  in  Prussia,  February 
25th»  1793..  Hia  father  died  while  he  was 
veiy  youngs  and  his  mother  having  almost 
iimiiedlately  re-married,  the  forsaken  boy 
was  adopted  by  an  uncle,  who  was  a 
pastor  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  school, 
he  formed  an.  intimate  friendship  with  a 
young  man^  of  the  name  of  Charles 
filume,  and  together  they  entered  the 
Univecsityr  of  Gottingen.  There  they 
prosecuted  the  study  of  theology. 

*<it  was  during  his  residence  at  the 
umversity,  thai  tbe-tntaUigence  of  Kapo- 
leon'a  eacape  fcom<  Elba  reached  Gottin- 
gea.  Mowes  shared  in  the  universal 
lenaation  :  like  the  celebrated  Eorncr,  he 
grasped  at  the  aame  time  the  lyre  and 
swoni,  animating  the  enthusiasm  of  the 


Prussian  youth  with  Ids  spirit-stirring 
songs,  and  sharing  in  person  the  conflicts 
of  tiie  field.  The  excitement  was  every- 
where felt;  the  people  rose  as  one  man, 
the  universities  were  depopulated, — tlie 
stu'lents  pressing  forward  as  volunteers 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  army.  Mowes 
and  his  friends  fought  in  the  foremost, 
ranks  of  a  Westphalian  jager  corps.  Six 
weeks  after  they  had  left  Gottingen,  they 
met  the  enemy  on  the  plains  of  Ligny. 
He  afterwards,  in  speaking  of  the  distance 
his  spirit  then  habitually  was  from  God, 
said,  *  The  solemnity  of  the  battle  did  nut 
drive  me  to  Him.  1  do  not  recollect  even 
offering  up  one  prayer.  We  were  called 
up  betore  the  engagement  to  receive  the 
sacrament.  I  let  my  friend,  whose  side 
I  had  never  before  letl,  go  up  without  me; 
I  could  not  then  compreliend  of  what 
service  it  could  be  to  me.'  He  felt  not 
the  slightest  fear;  and  often  remarked. 
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that  he  trembled  more  in  dellTering  his 
first  sermon,  than  at  the  thunder  of  his 
first  battle. 

"The  two  friends  continued  insepar- 
ably side  by  side  through  that  fearfiil  day. 
Each  was  alike  anxious  to  Tanquish  the 
enemy,  and  to  guard  his  friend.  Standing 
behind  a  hedge,  and  firing  from  thence 
on  the  foe,  they  did  not  perceive  that  tlie 
order  for  retreat  had  been  giyen,  when 
Blume  suddenly  sank  down,  exclaiming, 
*  Help  me,  I  am  wounded :  leave  me  not, 
Mowes.'  In  his  surprise  and  grief,  he 
forgot  the  battle  raging  around;  death 
was  the  least  thing  he  feared ;  he  had  but 
one  thought — ^how  be  might  save  his 
friend.  Three  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  who 
were  flying  fW>m  the  field,  offered  their 
help,  regardless  of  the  danger :  they  laid 
the  wounded  man  across  their  guns,  to 
carry  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  The 
enemy  gained  on  them ;  they  bore  their 
charge  on,  under  a  shower  ofbullets.  Two 
of  them  began  at  last  to  think  of  their 
own  safety,  and  left  him.  He  continued 
his  labour  with  the  one  who  remained 
firm.  One  more  step,  and  a  bullet  from 
the  approaching  enemy  struck  the  helmet 
firom  his  head.  Now  the  last  fled.  Mowes 
had  eye  and  heart  for  his  fiiend  alone: 
be  begged  him  to  hold  fast  by  his  arm, 
while  he  dragged  him  along  by  his  clothes. 
Shortly  after,  he  felt  a  concussion  in  the 
arm ;  the  hand  of  his  friend  fell  from  it — 
a  second  ball  had  struck  it.  *  Mowes,' 
aaid  he,  '  save  thyself,  for  thy  king  and 
thy  country;  I  am  lost.'  One  parting 
glance,  and  the  friends  separated,  as 
they  thought,  for  ever.  Mowes  went  on 
mechanically,  with  an  aching  heart,  not 
perceiving  that  he  was  exposed  to  the 
fOl\  charge  of  the  enemy ;  but  a  bullet 
Btriking  the  sole  of  his  boot,  brought  him 
to  himself:  he  felt  he  ought  not  uselessly 
to  expose  his  life,  and  hi^tened  after  his 
flying  comrades. 

"The  history  of  Mowes'  campaign  is 
rich  in  instances  of  his  courage  and  self- 
sacriflce,  of  the  tenderness  of  his  heart 
under  the  most  fearful  difficulties.  It 
bears  the  stamp  of  an  extraordinarily 
distinguished  and  noble  character.  He 
fought  at  Belle  Alliance,  and  exhibited 
admirable  energy,  both  in  the  privations 
he  endured  and  in  his  active  service :  be 
was  almost  daily  engaged  in  skirmishes 
l)efore  Paris.  For  nearly  three  days  he 
bad  nothing  to  eat  but  a  dried  plum, 
which  a  fellow- soldier,  who  had  found  two 
in  a  peasant's  hut,  gave  him.  He  had 
often  no  other  lodging  than  the  bare 
ground,  wet  with  the  rain  of  heaven ;  not 
once  did  a  cloak  cover  his  weary  limbs." 

After  the  peace  was  concluded,  Mowes^ 


on  his  homeward  march,  rested  at  the 
town  of  Charleroi,  where,  tO'his  great  joy^ 
he  found  his  lost  friend,  whom  he  had  left» 
as  he  thought,  to  die  on  the  field  of  Lignjr. 
On  his  return  to  Prussia,  he  again  pro* 
secuted  his  studies,  and  in  1818  took 
orders,  when  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  Angem  and  Wenddorfl  The  sister  of 
his  fHend  Charles  Blume  became  his 
wife ;— a  union  from  which  he  derived 
much  comfort  in  many  a  dark  and  sorrow- 
ful hour  which  followed. 

Mowes  entered  on  the  duties  of  the 
ministerial  office  with  great  eneigy.  As 
yet,  however,  he  understood  Chrittiani^ 
only  as  a  system ;  he  knew  not  its  power. 

"Not  yet  knowing,  experimentally, 
that  from  the  heart  proceed  the  issues  of 
life,  he  believed  that  by  beginning  with 
external  things  he  should  succeed  in 
reforming  his  parish.  He  improved  the 
schools,  bestowing  his  time  and  attention 
on  them  in  various  ways :  he  instructed 
the  teachers,  established  meetings  among 
them  for  instructive  intercourse.  Among 
the  Germans,  music  is  ever  a  part  of 
popular  instruction ;  he  composed  a  few 
happily  simple  and  beautiful  songs  to 
favourite  national  melodies,  for  the  use  of 
his  teachers  and  children.  He  employed 
his  influence  to  suppress  all  disorders  in 
his  parish,  and  successfally' combated  all 
the  opposition  that  stood  in  his  way.  In 
a  word,  he  performed  the  part  of  a  con- 
scientious moralist." 

The  flruits  were  what  might  have  been 
expected.  He  had  looked  for  grapes,  and, 
behold!  wild  grapes.  He  was  deeply 
disappointed.  This  disappointment  was 
blessed  to  him ; — he  began  to  be  dissatis- 
fied not  only  with  the  results  of  his 
labours,  but  with  the  state  of  his  own 
heart.  He  sought  light  in  God's  Word ; 
he  sought  earnestly,  and  he  found.  He 
learned  there  how  man's  nature  is  sinful, 
and  must  be  changed,— how  the  sinner 
needeth  something  more  than  hell%  even 
H/e,  He  sought  life,  and  found  it  in 
Christ.  He  began  to  glory  in  the  cross, 
and  by  it  he  was  crucified  unto  the  worid, 
and  the  world  unto  him. 

The  blessed  change  which  had  taken 
place  within,  soon  began  to  manifest  itself. 
He  preached  Christ,  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  truths  ho 
addressed  to  his  hearers,  came  firom  the 
heart,  and  they  reached  many  a  heart. 
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"^  A  falness  of  vpiritoal  life  was  his  ; 
an  oveTfloviDg  spring  was  opened  in  the 
depth  of  his  soul,  which  gushed  forth  as 
if  eager  to  impart  itself  to  the  thirsty 
wanderers  of  the  wilderness.  Heqce, 
into  many  minds,  hitherto  strangers  to 
Cliriat,  he,  without  wearisome  effort, 
-caaltf  as  it  were,  the  seeds  of  a  new  life, 
which  soon  sprang  up  into  perceptible 
existence. The  same  charac- 
ter—deep, earnest,  energetic,  and  aflfte- 
tionate — was  to  be  traced  throughout  his 
pulpit  labours.  A  sermon  was  not  to 
him  the  work  of  a  day.  It  was  not  a 
mere  outward  act ;  it  was  an  expression 
of  himself.  It  occupied  the  whole  week ; 
he  had  it  almost  daily  in  his  mind.  Often 
might  he  be  found  with  his  first  sketch 
before  him,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
What  he  announced  on  the  Sunday  was 
always  the  fruit  of  the  most  earnest 
prayer,  of  the  most  careful  industry,  and 
often  of  deep  sorrow  of  spirit.  He  ctm- 
sidered  nothing  more  arduous,  but,  at  the 
aame  time,  nothing  more  noble,  than  the 
office  of  a  preacher." 

After  a  residence  of  four  years  at 
AngerUy  he  was  nominated  to  the  parishes 
of  Altenhausen  and  Irenrode,  where  his 
aphere  of  action  was  considerably  en- 
larged. 

^Mowes  entered  on  his  new  duties  in 
compaiatiTely  good  health.  His  sphere 
of  action,  though  laborious,  was  exactly 
to  hia  wish;  his  duty  was  his  delight. 
He  found  in  the  noble  house  of  his  patron 
that  appreciating  consideration  and  cor- 
dial regard  of  which  he  was  so  worthy ; 
he  soon  won  the  confidence  and  love  of 
his  parishioners  ;  his  church  filled ;  many 
«ame  to  liim  to  inquire  the  way  of  life. 
The  blessing  of  his  God  was  upon  him. 
This  fair  commencement  of  his  labours 
foretold  a  yet  fairer  progress :  much  was 
aown,  and  well  might  he  hope  for  a  joy- 
ful harvest.  In  his  private  life,  too,  all 
was  bright.  He  was  the  husband  of  a 
woman  worthy  of  his  love ;  one  son  had 
at  that  time  already  added  to  hisliappi- 
ness ;  three  lovely  girls  were  afterwards 
bom  to  him  in  Altenhausen.  Never  was 
there  a  happier  home  than  his ;  and  never 
had  man  greater  satisfaction  in  his  wife, 
children,  abode,  and  office." 

In  such  tranquillity  Mowes  passed 
seven  years,  scarcely  knowing  what  sor- 
row was.  But  man  is  born  to  trouble  as 
the  sparks  fly  upward.  His  sorrows  began 
with  the  death  of  his  early  friend,  Charles 
Blame,  in  the  spring  of  1828. 

*^  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  his 


health,  hitherto  so  firm,  began  to  giv(» 
way.  He  sufiered  from  a  violent  cough  ^ 
accompanied  by  continual  hoarseness. 
Unaccustomed  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  his  health,  he  considered  it  a 
slight  passing  indisposition,  and  con* 
tinned  the  laborious  duties  of  his  office 
with  his  usual  energy ;  but  the  suffering 
at  his  chest  rapidly  increased.  Of  this 
period,  his  successor  says : — 

"  *  Christmas,  that  festival  which  tho 
church  celebrates  with  such  solemnity  ia 
Grermany,  approached;  he  was  not  wil- 
ling to  omit  preaching;  he  thought  the 
pain  of  being  silent  on  such  a  day 
would  be  more  hurtful  to  htm  than 
the  exertion.  He  had,  as  usual,  prepared 
with  his  own  hands  gifts  for  his  dear 
children  |  foigetting  his  weakness,  ho 
rejoiced  as  a  child  among  them;  the 
spirit  supported  the  body.  Until  New- 
Year's  day  he  mastered  his  suffering ;  but 
a  terrible  reaction  followed.  Hemorr- 
hage on  the  lungs,  returning  for  some 
time,  after  very  short  intervals,  reduced 
his  strength  so  much,  that  the  life  of  tliia 
invaluable  man  seemed  passing  awny» 
He  himself  thought  by  the  spring  ho 
shoald  have  reached  his  home;  and 
awaited  his  departure  with  perfect  tran- 
quillity, I  might  even  say  with  joy.  He 
prepared  himself  and  us  for  it  daily.' " 

But  God's  time  for  receiving  him  unto 
himself,  was  not  so  near  at  hand  as  they 
anticipated.  Years  of  suffering  were  to 
pass  away  before  he  should  reach  the 
land  of  rest.  He  was  not  impatient  In 
the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  he  rejoiced 
in  spirit  He  thanked  God  for  every- 
thing, and  bore  all  his  trials  as  sent  for 
his  eternal  good. 

'*  His  health  improved  with  the  opening 
spring.  He  exulted  in  the  prospect  of 
soon  being  able  to  resume  liis  pulplc 
duties,  and  thanked  God  for  the  trials  ho 
had  passed  through,  as  enabling  him  the 
better  to  bear  witness  to  His  mercy  and 
tenderness.  On  Ascension  Day,  he  went 
into  the  pulpit  for  the  first  time;  though 
he  was  yet  weak,  strength,  and  joy,  and 
life  pervaded  his  discourse.  His  address 
made  a  deep  impression,  and  one  never 
to  be  forgotten,  on  his  hearers.  When 
he  came  out  of  the  church,  he  lay  for  a 
long  time  on  the  bosom  of  his  beloved 
wife,  and  wept  tears  of  joy.  The  service 
had  so  exhausted  him,  that  he  dared  not 
attempt  another.  His  recovery  made  no 
perceptible  advances.  His  chest  remained 
in  a  distressing  state,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  hemorrhage  returned ;  his  whole 
frame  was  brought  very  low,  and  the 
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rnerp7  of  bis  spirit  alone  seemed  to  sus- 
tain him.'* 

lu  the  diureh  of  which  Mowes  was  a 
minister,  there  was  a. small  provision,  on 
which  those  who  became  nnable  for  the 
duties  of  their  office  might  retire.  The 
thought  that  he  should  require  to  with- 
draw from  the  ministry,  began  to  force 
itself  upon  his  mind.  To  one  who  took 
such  delight  in  the  duties  of  his  office, 
there  could  be  no  greater  trial.  But  as 
month  followed  month,  it  became  in- 
creasingly clear  that  this  trial  awaited 
film.  He  did  not  shrink  from  it.  "  The 
day  on  which  he  was  to  withdraw  from 
his  office  nrrivcd ;  he  was  strong  enough 
to^glve  up  his  charge  to  the  friend  who 
succeeded  him  at  the  altar.  *  Peed  thy 
flock  and  minef*  said  he;  and  all  Itearts 
melted  with  his."  In  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
he  thus  wrote  of  his  withdrawal  from  the 
ministry  :— 

**  I  could  no  longer  conceal  my  inabi- 
lity from  myself;  I  felt  I  must  give  up 
all — ^yes,  all  ;  even  the  pleasure  I  had 
hitherto  held  so  fast,  and  in  which  I  had 
80  heartily  exulted, — that  of  conducting 
our  Christmas  service,  of  publi^ily  rejoic- 
ing in  the  advent  of  thnt  glorious  One, 
who  came  down  to  us,  and  lived  and  suf- 
fered on  earth  aa  our  SaTiour.  Now  other 
erents,  one  after  another,  were  developed. 
I  had  then  to  meet  those,  whose  inexpres- 
sibly affecting  love  would  have  bound  me 
even  with  chains  to  Altcnhausen  and  the 
parsonage.  I  had  to  meet  them,  and  to 
aay,  *  I  can  no  longer  serve  you ;  painful 
AS  it  is  to  us  both,  my  service  in  the 
office  of  preacher  is  at  an  end.'  I  next 
gave  formal  notice  to  government  of  my 
resignation ;  and  now  all  is  so  far  over, 
that  I  have  retired  from  my  much-loved, 
noble  calling,  to  the  place  which  God 
pointed  out,  and  my  office  is  filled  by 
another.  A — ,  soon  after  Easter,  entered 
on  it  as  my  substitute,  and  eventually  as 
my  successor.  Here  stand  all  these 
events  described  in  still,  cold,  mute  let- 
ters I  Oh  I  the  marble  that  represents  a 
man  is  cold  also,  it  tells  not  of  that  which 
has  made  the  heart  bleed ;  but  even 
though  this  heart  has  bled,  I  cannot 
otherwise  feel,  and  say,  and  pray,  than, 
*  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seems  good  in 
thy  sight.' " 

Before  him  now  lay  a  future  on  which 
clouds  and  darkness  rested.  Though  the 
mere  necessaries  of  life  would  have  con- 
tented him,  yet  his  retiring  allowance 


could  not  be  made  sufficient  for  bringing 
up  his  children,  of  whom  he  now  had  four. 
But  he  committed  the  matter  to  God,  and 
was  ever  aoeustomed  to  say,  *'  God  takes 
care  for  me ;  He  understands  it  fiur  better 
than  I;  why  should  I  not  leave  it  to 
Him?" 

Though  the  state  of  his  health  was  such 
thttt  hia  pastoral  dutiea  could  not  be  con- 
tinned,  Mowes  was  yet  most  anxiooa,  on 
account  of  his  family,  to  find  some  occu- 
pation, in  which  the  little  strength  now 
remaining  might  enable  liim  to  engage. 
'*  I  look,"  said  he;  "  on  the  development 
of  my  future  life,  with  the  unconcemed- 
ness  and  tranquillity  of  that  man  who  has 
more  than  once  waited  his. appointment 
from  our  common  Father,  and  who  stiU 
can  wait,  because  he  knows  that  He  is 
Lord  of  all  the  earth,  and  overlooks  none 
of  His  children." 

'*  In  order  to  prosecute  his  plans  more 
effectually,  he  resolved  on  leaving  Alten- 
hansen,  and  residing  at  Magdeburg.  The 
day  of  departure  was  fixc^.  Yet  once 
again  the  weight  of  the  surrender  and 
suffering  which  were  laid  upon  him,  fell 
heavily  on  his  heart.  Many  came  to  him 
the  day  before  he  was  to  leave,  in  order 
yet  once  more  to  hear  a  word  from  hia 
own  lips,  once  more  to  press  his  hand, 
and  to  thank  him  for  his  love  and  fidelity. 
He  must  leave  those  who  were  so  dear  to 
him  ;  he  must  no  more  announce  to  them 
the  word  of  life ;  no  more  offer  with  them 
the  sacrifice  of  praise  on  the  altar  of  the 
sanctuary. 

"In  the  evening,  he  sank  exhausted.  His 
enfeebled  body  gave  way  under  excessive 
agitation,  and  the  struggle  to  master  it. 
'  So  then  all  forsake  me,'  he  cried,  and 
then  wept  bitterly.  At  nndnight  we  were 
called  around  his  bed;  we  thought  him 
dying.  Violent  spasms  at  the  chest 
threatened  every  moment  to  suffocate 
him.  He  lay  in  agony  before  ua.  *  Oh  I 
He  has  voluntary  suffered  much  more  on 
account  of  our  sins  1'  he  exclaimed.  While 
the  deepest  sighs  escaped  hia  tortmcd 
bosom,  and  his  whole  frame  shook  with 
convulsions,  he  said  to  us,  *Be  not 
anxious  for  my  spirit ;  all  is  well,  God  is 
with  me.*  After  this  fearful  struggle 
had  lasted  for  five  hours,  his  chest  foe- 
came  less  painful ;  and  towards  morning 
the  danger  was  over.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  rest  for  a  week,  before  he  could 
undertake  the  journey  to  Magdeburg; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  last  day  of  August, 
1830,  that  he  left  Altenhansen." 
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JfdvM*  hMlth  was  not  wiubm  ihiciiig 
the  iint  weeks  of  hu  residenoe  in  Magde- 
Irarg.    Oa  September  16th,  he  writee : — 

•*  An  goes  well  with  me.  I  have  caie- 
fxAty  made  use  of  these  summer  honrs. 
Testenlay,  I  walked  veryslowlj  for  nearly 
an  hoar  and  a-half,  anti  sunned  myself 
in  the  warm  glow  of  day's  bright  orb ;  to- 
-day  again  he  seems  ready  to  do  me  a 
kindness,  for,  early  morning  as  it  is,  he 
looks  unreiled  down  from  the  blue  sky. 
I  wfll  not  *wait  long,  only  to  finish  tliese 
fines,  before  I  go  out  with  my  three  girls, 
and  walk  before  the  door  in  the  warm 
sunshine.'  And  lovely  were  those  three 
guis,  with  their  bright  bine  eyes,  and  fair 
light  hahr,  and  their  fresh  Uooming  coun> 
teoanoesy  and  their  young  affectionate 
heAts ;  most  tenderly  did  they  nurse 
their  &ther,  and  earnestly  did  they  pray 
to  God  for  his  recovery.  Mowes  was  in- 
describably lich  and  happy  in  his  home. 
Here  the  heart  of  the  sufferer  had  not  yet 
been  tried.  In  about  ten  days  after  the 
f  iregoing  letter  was  written,  one  of  these 
ttnee  girls  lay  a  corpse." 

In  a  lattai^  dated  October  6th,  he 
Tites:-- 

^  When  man  looks  only  at  that  whicli 
Is  before  his  eyes,  what  is  it  he  sees  ?  A 
fiorrible  spectacle,  desolation,  the  power 
of  the  densest  darkness— of  death.  A 
stony  beart  might  feel,  and  a -withered 
one  begin  to  hieed.  Oh !  mine  oonld  not 
divest  itself  of  these  human  feelingf,  and 
it  cannot  yet.  It  beat  with  love  for  her 
who  is  gone  home,  and  still  does  it ;  but 
this  feeling  is  not  pain,  it  is  no  sentiment 
of  sorrow,  that  I  would  be  itee  from.  It 
Is  not  grief  about  what  has  happened, 
md  my  inability  to  prevent  it.  No! 
dear,  dear  as  my  Eliza  is,  I  would  have 
'nothing  otherwise.  I  am  content  with 
what  my  Qod  has  done.  There  is  only 
^wanting  to  me  the  sight  of  what  I  believe, 
and  what  I  know  with  perfect  certainty, 
because  He  who  is  the  Truth  has  declared 
it  to  OS." 

We  pass  over  a  year,  during  which 
Mowes'  health  at  times  imprured,  but 
ever  and  anon  gave  way  again, — and  we 
find  him  still  anxiously  longing  for  em- 
ployment, and  still  disappointed.  In  the 
summer  of  1631,  his  symptoms  became 
very  alarming,  and  in  the  autamn,  his 
sufferings  l)ecame  very  great.  His. friends 
thought  that  the  hoar  of  his  release  could 
not  be  distant  "His  agony  is  great,  veiy 
great,"  wrote  a  friend ;  "  yet  is  his  couch 
of  sickness  a  speaking  witness,  that  Christ 
has  taken  aw^  the  sting  of  death." 


Again  God  saw  meet  to  rebuke  his 
trouble,  and  during  the  winter,  his  re* 
covery  seemed  progressing.  He  employe 
himself  in  composTng  a  small  work,  which 
was  published  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Pastor  of  AndoMMt.**  In  the  foUowiBg 
summer,  unexpected  cinsumstances  ob- 
liged him  once  more  to  change  his  resi- 
dence; and  removing  with  his  family 
from  Magdeburg,  he  and  they  returned 
to  Altenbaasen.  Of  the  state  of  his 
health  there,  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
judge  from  the  following  quotation,  taken 
firom  the  notices  which  he  wrote  daily  for 
the  satisfaction  of  his  physician : — 

*^  Dec.  16th,  strong  bleedings ;  17th,  the 
same;  19th,  20th,  21st,  22nd,  the  same; 
24th,  25th,  the  same ;  27th,  something 
less;  28th,  but  little;  29th,  free,  but 
strong,  quick,  intermittent  palpitations 
at  the  heart ;  80th,  Sist,  free,  but  these 
days  Y&ey  unwelL*' 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  bis 
health  began  perceptibly  to  improve.  He 
had  not,  siaoe  the  conunencement  of  his 
illness,  been  so  free  from  suffering.  What 
liad  been  beyond  his  strength  for  yearp^ 
he  was  able  to  accomplish.  On  three 
successive  Sundays  he  preached,  and  that 
without  feeling  the  worse  of  the  exertion. 
Indescribable  happiness  reigned  within 
him;  for  he  had  now  the  prospect  of 
again  entering  on  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. The  autumn  found  him  yet  moio 
vigorous ;  and  we  need  not  say  with  what 
joy  he  learned  the  determination  of  His 
Majesty's  Cabinet,  that  he  should  shortly 
be  reinstated  in  the  clerical  office.  He 
immediately  applied  for  a  parish  theu 
vacant;  but  his  application  was  unsno- 
cessful,  the  appointment  being  given  to 
the  military  chaplain  at  Berlin.  Mowes 
imniedlatviy  applied  for  this  vacant  chai>- 
laincy,  and  received  for  answer,  that  hi) 
should  be  appointed  either  to  that  offioe, 
or  to  some  other  that  might  soon  become 
vacant.  Without  disquietude  he  waited, 
giving  all  his  cares  to  the  keeping  of  his 
God.  And  it  was  well  he  was  able  to  do 
so,  for  tlie  result  was  very  different  from 
what  he  and  his  friends  anticipated. 

<*Alas!  it  occurred  far  otherwise  than 
our  sanguine  hopes  had  pictured.  All 
that  .Mowes  \\x\  aircaly  expjri^.uji,  v  ., 
no  assurauce  aj  lidst  ni>^  triaU.    li  ;  n 
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spring  of  188%,  while  we  were  waiting,  in 
perhaps  too  confident  expectation,  for  his 
appointment  to  one  of  the  situations  to 
wmch  we  have  referred,  his  health  sad- 
denly  failed.  A  very  severe  attack  came 
on,  in  which  all  his  former  suffering 
seemed  to  return  in  a  much  higher  degree. 
The  physical  and  mental  anguish  he 
endured  was  most  distressing  to  his 
friends.  Wlien  we  cast  a  glance  full  of 
grief  on  him,  he  would  repeat  from 
Luther's  translation  the  promise,  *  Out  of 
six  troubles  I  have  saved  thee ;  and  int  be 
seventh  shall  no  evil  befal  theeV  adding, 
'He  has  said  it  to  me,  who  is  the  Truth  : 
fix  great  troubles  have  passed  over  me, 
this  Is  the  last,  then  comes  life." 


On  July  1 1  th,  he  writes  to  a  friend  :— 

"  Only  pray  with  me,  that  God,  If  He 
determines  to  let  me  continue  longer  here, 
may  at  last  find  me  worthy  to  be  released 
from  the  fiery  ordeal  which  I  have  under- 
gone so  long,  and  which,  during  these  last 
months,  has  glowed  with  such  intensity. 
I  pray,  constantly  ;  I  have  done  so 
for  years;  morning  and  evening,  and 
often  during  the  day,  I  turn  my  eyes, 
filled  with  burning  tears,  to  heaven  ;  but 
the  chain  that  irritates  my  wounds,  and 
bows  me  down,  falls  not  off.  But  I 
cease  not  to  pray,  and  my  last  breath 
shall  offer  up  the  prayer,  *  Deliver  me 
from  evil.*  ** 

We  now  come  to  the  closing  days  of 
Mowes'  earthly  pilgrimage;  and  for  an 
account  of  these,  and  of  his  death,  we 
shall  give  an  extract  or  two  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  friend  who  witnessed  the 
closing  scene  :-- 

"  We  entered  on  the  spring  with  hepe. 
Mowes  thought  that  the  use  of  the  miner- 
al waters  which  he  was  then  drinking 
would  complete  his  recovery.  But  what 
bitter  deception  was  this,  to  us  at  least ! 
To  him  nothing  was  a  surprise.  Before 
the  close  of  April,  the  hemorrhage  re- 
turned, to  a  greater  extent  than  before. 
It  continued,  with  yery  little  intermis- 
sion, for  a  whole  week Mowes 

recovered  again  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
was  strong  enough,  in  August,  to  under- 
take the  journey  to  Magdeburg ;  and  on 
the  parish  of  Bahrendorf  becoming  va- 
cant, he  made  application  for  it.  His 
strength  increased  rapidly  during  his  stay 
in  Magdeburg;  so  much  so,  that  all  his 
friends  said  they  had  never  seen  him  so 
well.  Oh !  how  suddenly  all  was  changed ! 
In  the  second  week  of  his  stay,  the  bleed- 
ing at  his  lungs  returned  with  new  symp- 
ioms,  and  he  wrote,  in  serious  alarm,  for 


his  beloved  wife.  Dear  as  she  had  ever 
been,  he  seemed. to  press  her  closer  to  hia 
heart  as  tlie  time  of  their  separation 
approached ;  indeed,  he  felt  it  quite  a 
privation  to  lose  sight  of  her  for  an  hour» 
She  went  in  haste  to  him ;  the  moment, 
he  saw  her,  quick  tears  of  joy  ran  down 
his  pale  cheeks,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  he 
could  only  say,  *  Now  I  shall  never  agaia 
be  separated  from  you,  my  dear  wife; 
never  till  death.'    They  returned  dlrectlv 

to  Altenhausen In  all  hi» 

sorrow  and  suffering,  he  held  his  beloved 
and  deeply- tried  wife  in  full  remembrance. 
One  day,  when  we  were  sitting  in  a  state^ 
of  fearful  anticipation,  he,  enfeebled  al- 
most to  death  as  he  was,  rose,  and  walked 
towards  her ;  his  strength  was  not  equal 
to  the  effort,  and  he  sank  powerless  on 
the  floor.  He  was  so  completely  helpless, 
that  we  could  not  move  him  back  into  his 
room  ;  It  seemed  impossible  to  raise  him ; 
we  had  a  bed  brought  and  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  we  laid  him  on  it.  What  s 
spectacle,  to  see  a  man  once  so  powerful 
lie  thus,  and  to  hear  the  sorrowful  tonea 
of  that  heart  which  at  other  times  never 
complained  I  Afrer  the  lapse  of  an  hour 
and  a-half,  we  were  able  to  take  him  into 

his  room He  rejoiced  in  dymg ; 

for  to  him  it  was  the  same  as  living.  A 
week  before  his  death,  when  he  had  re- 
ceived the  holy  sacrament,  and  was,  as 
he  thought,  at  the  point  of  death,  he  said^ 
*  1  shall  soon  stand  before  the  throne  of 
God ;  my  soul  might  tremble  when  she 
looks  back  on  a  life,  In  which  so  little  haa 
been  accomplished,  which  I  ought  and 
wished  to  haye  done  ;  and  with  deep  re- 
pentance I  feel  how  far  I  am  below  the 
high  aim  which  was  placed  before  me; 
but  yet  I  tremble  not ;  but  I  die  peace- 
fully,  joyfully,  for  my  Lord  and  Saviour 
will  answer  for  me  In  judgment ;  and  ii 
my  weakness  will  allow,   I   shall  pass 

lience  with  songs  of  triumph.* • 

My  spirit  trembles,  and  yet  rejoices,  when 
I  look  back  on  this  time.  Full  well  I 
know  that  this  account  will  deeply  im* 
press  you.  To  me  it  was  sometimes  very 
striking  to  observe,  that,  almost  agonized 
as  he  was,  he  was  never  overwhelmed; 
absolute  distress  of  spirit  he  never  ap- 
peared to  have ;  never  did  I  see  bis  tran* 
quUlity  or  peace  fail ;  and  this  was  be* 
cause,  strong  as  his  sufiering  and  conflict 

might  be,  he  was  yet  stronger. 

During  the  heavenly  service,  and  after 
it,  his  eye  sparkled  with  light,  a  sweet 
smile  was  on  his  lips,  he  looked  already 
like  a  glorious  spirit ;  as  If  his  soul  had 
been  then  fkee  from  the  body  It  had  so 

long  borne But  his  God  came 

not  for  him  ;  he  had  yet  days  and  nights 
to  wait.    Yet  more ;  It  was,  I  think,  on 
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the  Mooday  foUowiog,  that  official  infor- 
mation was  receiyed,  that  hi«  majesty 
WIS  pleased  to  direct  that  Henry  Mowes 
Ebould  either  be  nominated  successor  to 
the  military  chaplain  Z— ,  as  superinten- 
dent at  Weferlingen  ;  or,  if  he  preferred 
it,  he  should  be  appointed  to  the  living 
atBahrendorf.  Why  this  now  ?  I  think 
the  intention  of  the  Lord  was,  yet  once 
more  to  try  bis  servant,  and  prove 
whether  earth,  presenting  such  a  prospect 
before  him,  could  not  draw  off  his  eye 
from  heaven.  Oh !  how  entirely  different 
would  not  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren become,  if  he  might  again  enter  his 
office!  I  imparted  the  intelligence  to 
him ;  be  received  it  with  perfect  tranquil- 
lity      Monday  the  13th  came. 

HeDcwed  bleedings  marked  even  this  day ; 
the  dear  sufferer  sighed  in  heart-rending 
tones, » My  much  Ibved  Lord,  come  I  wilt 
thou  not  come  ?'  and  tlien,  in  a  weaker 
voice,  *  Aly  God,  let  it  be  the  last  time !' 
And  be  who  cried  was  heard.    The  even- 
ing came.    Madame  Mowcs  and  I  were 
to  watch  by  him  the  first  half  of  the  night, 
and  our  faithful  servant  the  second  part. 
We  did  not  expect  he  would  leave  U9  that 
night.  After  nine  o'clock,  bespoke  much 
to  himself,  but  we  could  not  foUow^  his 
'thoughts;  he  afterwards  became   more 
qoiet.    He  lay  in  the  large  room,  with 
his  back  towards  the  first  window.   I  was 
exhausted,  and  retired  into  the  anteroom 
to  rest ;  if  possible,  to  sleep  a  little.  About 
eleven  o'clock,  Madame  Mowes  came  in, 
and  said,  oh  I  with  what  a  voice ! — *  Ah ! 
lie  is  dying !'    I  went  to  his  couch ;  there 
he  lay,  with  failing  eyes  and  closed  lips, 
stifi;  pale,  and  dying;  his  spirit  strug- 
gling with  death.  His  hands  sought  ours 
for  the  last  greeting ;  he  held  us  fast,  his 
dear  wife  on  ono  side,  mc  on  the  other. 
Then  I  called   the  children,   the  dear, 
ycung,  tender  children,  and  the  faithful 
Dgroihy.    No  cry  of  sorrow  was  heard ; 
nothiDg  disturbed  our  tranquillity ;  our 
God  was  among  us,  and  sustained  us  all. 
"We  sang  the  hymn  he  so  loved,  *  Christ 
i«  my  life.'    You  remember  it  was  his 
own   wish,    expressed    in  his  'parting 
words,'  that  we  should  do  so.    Ilis  wife 
then  read  the  beautiful  hymn^  commeuc- 
in^,    *  There  is  a   peace   at   hand.'    I 
offered  the  prayer  for  the  dying,  'Protect 
us,  0  faithful  God,  our  Father,  so  rich  in 
love,'  &C.    Though  his  words  could  no 
longer  express  it,  his  whole  appearance 
indicated  joy.     The  solemn  moment  of 
(leparture  ever  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
yet  bo  remained  with  us.  Hour  after  hour 
paned  away ;  we  trembled  at  the  sight  of 
the  struggle;  bis  dear  wife  and  1  threw 
oonelves  beside  his  conch,  and  prayed 
caroestly  for  his  deliweranoe.  At  last  the 


spirit  was  released— the  noWe  spirit.  I 
asked  him,  '  Dear  Mowes,  is  your  Saviour 
and  God  still  your  rod  and  staff  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death?'  He 
turned  his  dying  head  towards  me,  and 
lightly  pressed  my  hand  in  assent ;  I  then 
pronounced  the  benediction  over  him, 
and  ho  bowed  his  head,  and  his  spirit 
departed  to  her  much- loved  Lord,  and 
found  her  long-sought  home." 


A  GLANCE  OUT  OF  THE  FIERY  TRIAL. 

When  wilt  thou  como.brfght  angel  of  deliv*rance, 

Bearing  glad  letters  of  discharge,  which  now, 

K'cn  now,  my  Father's  hand  holds  out  to  view  ? 

When  wilt  tliou  lead  me  from  tiiis  depth  of  woc„ 

Where  for  long  vears  my  spirit  has  been  held? 

Ohl  it  has  been  «•  he,  the  faithful  one 

Of  old.  looked  o'er  the  waste  of  waters  wide 

For  the  sunk  earth,  that  my  worn  spirit  pinM 

With  longings  faint,  for  liie.the  strong,  the  ftee. 

How  has  the  bitterness  of  quenched  hope 

Been  mine  !  Through  the  dmi  hglit,  a  row  of  steps 

seemed  leadinx  up  to  the  high  prison  door, 

And  a  low  voice  without  felTon  my  ear, 

•'  The  enchanter's  spell  is  broken,"  and  I  heard 

The  heavy  bolt  draw  back,  which  barred  my  thght 

To  freedom  —'Twas  but  my  jailor's  malice. 

Making  his  joy  of  my  delusion  still. 

Yet  stand   my  dungeon's  walls,  firm,   strong. 

Hard,  damp,  ,  .  ,     v  i* 

The  floor  beneath.  Fast  closed  the  massive  bolts. 
And  the  short  chain  stiU  holds  me  to  the  wall. 
But  the  free  eye.  unfettered,  wanders  forth, 
And  in  the  light  that  through  my  grating  gleams, 
Greeteth  her  own.    E'en  that  small  ray  ot  ught. 
He.  the  dark  prison  master,  fain  would  quench, 
Building  it  in.    He  i»  a  honid  fortn, 
Such  as  man  trembles  at,  a  spectral  shape. 
Wearing  the  mask  of  pity,  and  in  scorn 
Laughing  at  pity's  self.    Darkly  to  me 
Ue  said,  *'  Long  will  thy  cross  endure,  for  see 
How  He  to  whom  thou  prajcst,  here  hast  east 
Thee  and  thy  living  bocfy  deep  within 
These  foul  and  fearful  walls— and  this,  oh!  Uiis, 
Can  a  dear  Father  do  ?    BeUeve  it  not. 
Nay,  Ue  has  given  thee  over  to  my  will ; 
So  let  him  go,  my  friend!  join  hands  with  mc. 
The  glorious  paradise  He  promised  thee, 
Thouseestat  last -'tis  her«."   80  spake  the  fiend. 
And,  with  a  glance  malignant  at  the  light 
Which  through  the  iron  grating  brightly  fell. 
Turned  him  toward  me :  in  that  dark  scowling 
face 

But  to  my  wounded  heart  1  pressed 
The  llfe-procuring  cross.    And  he  slunk  back,  . 
And  turned  hU  demon  head  ;  but  once  again 
Boldly  1  cried,  "  btrike  on,  that  is  thy  work ; 
iX.iue  is  to  bear  it,  to  my  Saviour's  praue 
Bravely,   and  to   thy  shame.     'Ihou  would  it 

And  wit'h  thy  savage  labour  scarce  content, 

StiU  addest  fuel,  nor  my  God  restrains. 

He  checks  thee  not,  because  he  f»n  would  ha\e 

True  and  refined  gold-    The  brand  may  burn. 

1  am  but  melted  in  the  glowing  flame 

Closer  together,  till  at  last  is  heard 

The  great  Refiner's  voice,  '  The  gold  U  pure. 

Ere  I  had  spoken,  the  dark  master  vanish'd. 
1  in  my  solitude  was  not  alone,        ^^  ^      . 
The  dim  light  of  the  grating  brought  to  Tiew 
•1  he  bright  companions  of  mv  hobest  bours. 
Faitd,  with  her  queenly  bend,  hlgn  in  the  start ; 
HoPK.  with  her  pearly  bandj  VAiitiiCE,   her 

In  tf  e  hofy  distance,  and  the  branch  of  paUn 
in  her  quiet  liaud.       .       •    .  • 
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HYMNS  FOB  INVALIDS. 

(SSLBCTBD.) 


JoHir  vi.  37. 

J^ust  08 1  am, — without  one  plea, 
But  that  thj  blood  was  ihed  for  me, 
And  that  thou  bidd'st  me  come  to  thee — 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come ! 

-Just  as  I  am, — and  waiting;  not 
To  rid  mj  soul  of  one  dark  blot,      [spot. 
To  thee,  whose  blood  can  cleanse  each 
O  Lamb  of  Qod,  I  come  1 

Just  as  I  am,— though  tossed  about 
With  many  a  conflict,  many  a  doubt, 
With  fears  within  and  wars  without — 
O  Lamb  of  Qod,  I  come ! 

Just  as  I  am,—poor,  wretched,  blind ; 
Sight,  riches,  healing  of  the  mind. 
Tea,  all  I  need  in  thee  to  find — 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come ! 

Just  as  I  am,~thou  wilt  reoelTe, 
Wilt  welcome,  pardon,  cleanse,  relieye, — 
Because  thy  promise  I  believe — 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come ! 

Just  as  I  am,— Thy  love  unknown, 
Has  broken  every  barrier  down ; 
Now  to  be  thine,  yea,  thine  alone — 
Q  Lamb  of  God,  I  come ! 


PsxLM  xzxi.  15. 

Our  times  are  in  thy  hand,  , 
O  God  we  wish  them  there ; 

Our  life,  our  fHenda,  our  souls,  we  leave 
Entirely  to  thy  care. 

Our  times  are  in  thy  hand. 

Whatever  they  may  be, — 
Pleasing  or  painful,  dark  or  bright, 

As  best  may  seem  to  thee. 

Our  -times  are  in  thv  hi^id, 
Why  should  we  doubt  or  fear  ? 

A  Father's  hand  will  never  c»use 
His  child  a  needless  tear.  * 

Our  times  are  in  thy  hand, 

Jesus  the  crucified ; 
The  hand  our  many  sins  have  pierc'd, 

Is  now  our  guard  and  guide. 

Our  times  are  in  thy  hand, 

We*ll  always  trust  in  thee, 
Till  we  have  left  this  weary  land, 

And  all  thy  glory  see. 


Galat.  VI.  9. 

Faint  not.  Christian !  though  the  road. 
Leading  to  thy  blest  abode. 
Darksome  be,  and  dangerous  too^ 
Christ,  thy  guide,  will  bring  thee  thnragb. 

Faint  not,  Christian  !  though  in  rage 
Satan  would  thy  soul  engage. 
Gird  on  falth*s  anointed  shield. 
Bear  it  to  the  battle-field. 

Faint  not.  Christian  I  though  the  world 
Has  its  hostile  flag  unfhrled : 
Hold  the  cross  of  Jesus  fast. 
Thou  shalt  overcome  at  last. 

Faint  not,  Christian  !  though  within 
Tl)ere*s  a  heart  so  prone  to  sin ; 
Christ,  the  Lord,  is  over  all, 
He'll  not  suffer  thee  to  fall. 

Faint  not.  Christian  1  though  thy  God 
Smite  thee  with  His  chast*ning  rod ; 
Smite  He  must,  with  Father's  care. 
That  He  may  His  love  declare. 

Faint  not,  Christian  !  Josu's  near. 
Soon  in  glory  He'll  appear ; 
And  His  love  will  then  bestow 
Power  over  every  foe. 

Faint  not.  Christian !  look  on  high. 
See  the  harpers  in  the  sky ;  ^ 
Patient  wait,  and  thou  wilt  join — 
Chant  with  them  of  love  divine. 


HxB.  z.  37. 

"  A  little  while," — our  Lord  shall  come. 
And  we  shall  wander  here  no  more, 

He'll  take  us  to  our  Father's  home. 
Where  He  for  us  has  gone  before. 

"  A  little  while,"— He'll  come  again; 

Let  us  the  precious  hours  redeem ; 
Our  only  grief  to  give  Him  pain. 

Our  joy  to  serve  and  follow  Him. 

"  A  little  while,"— 'twill  soon  be  past ; 

Why  should  we  shun   the  promised 
O  let  us  in  His  footsteps  haste,     [croea  ? 

Counting  for  Him  all'else  but  loss. 

"  A  little  while,"— come.  Saviour,  come  I 
For  thee  thy  bride  has  tarried  long ; 

Take  tliy  poor  wearied  pilgrims  home. 
To  aing  the  new  eternal  song. 
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GBinERAX.  V^OJf  ZIBTHBir. 

At  the  cImc  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
Frederick  took  great  delight  in  having  old 
General  Von  Ziethen  at  his  dinner- tahle ; 
and  anleas  when  gnesta  of  princely  rank 
▼ere  present,  always  assigned  to  him  the 
seat  next  himself.  It  happened  that  the 
king  once  invited  him  on  Good-Friday, 
bat  Ziethen  declined;  assigning  as  the 
reason,  that  it  was  his  inrariable  custom 
on  that  day  to  take  the  holy  sacrament, 
and  that  he  did  not  wish  the  devotional 
frame  of  his  mind  to  be  disturbed.  In  a 
fcv  days,  he  made  his  appearance  again 
at  the  royal  table,  when  the  king  jestingly 
accosted  him,  "Well,  Ziethen,  how  did 
yon  relish  the  sacrament  on  Good-Friday  ? 
I  hope  you  have  properly  digested  the 
trne  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ/* 
This  remark  drew  forth  a  loud  burst  of 
lan^terfrom  the  whole  company.  Old 
Ziethen,  however,  shook  his  head  with 
displeasure^  stood  up,  and  making  a  low 
bow  to  the  king,  replied  in  a  firm  and 
nnfaltering  voice,  "Your  royal  majesty 
is  well  aware,  that  in  the  field  I  never 
Fhnink  from  danger,  nor  hesitated,  when 
it  was  needftil,  to  expose  my  life  for  you 
and  my  country.  The  same  sentiments 
«till  animate  me ;  and  were  the  like  occa- 
sion to  oecor,  and  you  to  require  it,  I  am 
now  as  ready  as  ever  to  lay  my  grey  head 
at  TOOT  feet.  But  there  is  One  above  us, 
far  greater  than  yon  or  me,  or  any  of  the 
fons  of  men — the  Saviour  and  Redeemer 
of  the  world,  who  died  for  us,  and  has 
ransomed  our  souls  with  His  precious 
blood.  That  holy  Being  I  will  never  hear 
attacked  or  insulted.  On  Him  rest  all 
my  faith—my  consolation  and  hope  for 
life  and  death.  It  was  in  the  strength  of 
that  (kith  that  your  noble  army  bravely 
fought  and  conquered ;  and  if  your  majesty 
attempt  to  undermine  it,  you  will  thereby 
nibrert  the  welfare  of  your  kingdom.  I 
fpeak  the  tmth,  and  crave  your  pardon 
for  doing  it  plainly.*  This  open  and  in- 
trepid profession  of  the  pious  veteran 
Mlenoed  in  a  moment  the  laughter  of  the 
cmnpany,  and  deeply  affected  Frederick 
liimaelf.  He  felt  that  he  bad  done  wrong, 
and  was  not  ashamed  to  confiess  it.   Offer- 


ing his  right  hand  to  the  general,  and 
placing  the  left  upon  his  shoulder,  he 
said,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion, 
*'  Happy  Ziethen,  would  that  I  could  be- 
lieve like  you!  I  have  all  respect  for 
your  faith.  Hold  it  fast ;  I  promise  never 
to  do  this  again.**  As  the  occurrence  put 
a  complete  arrest  upon  the  conversation,. 
Frederick,  although  much  sooner  than 
usual,  rose  from  the  table,  dismissed  the 
other  guests,  and  taking  Ziethen  by  the 
hand,  kindly  said  to  him,  "Come  with 
me  into  my  cabinet."  What  passed  be- 
tween them  there,  no  one  saw  or  heard ; 
but  ever  afterwards  Frederick  treated 
Ziethen  with  greater  respect  and  affection 
than  ever ;  and  after  his  death,  when  the 
discipline  and  morals  of  the  army  be- 
came greatly  impaired,  used  often  to  say, 
"  Old  Ziethen  was  right.  Oh  I  that  I  liad 
my  army  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  again  !*' 

THB  TWO  CLERKS. 
**  Charity  neeketh  not  her  own.**— 1.  Cor.  xiiU 
4,5. 

•'  Look  not  every  roan  on  his  own  things ;  but 
every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others.*'— PhiL- 
ii.  4. 

In  these  days,  when  our  newspapers 
are  filled  with  tlie  trophies  of  Satan  in 
the  records  of  vice's  sins,  it  is  good  for 
our  Christian  magazines,  in  blessed  an- 
tagonism, to  treasure  up  the  trophies  of 
Christ  in  the  records  of  good  deedsv    Irt 
this  liglit,  the  following  little  incident 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readera 
of  The  Edinburgh  Christian  Magazine  :— 
A  British  merchant,  whose  hospitality 
is  remembered  by  many  during  a  long  re- 
sidence abroad,  returning  to  this  country 
'  p.^nniless  through  losses  in  business,  waa 
I  forced  to  seek  for  employment  as  a  clerk. 
I  A  very  desirable  opening  presented  itself, 
'  and  he  applied  for  the  situation.    There 
were  many  candidates.    After  some  days, 
'  Mr.  M.  called  to  learn  the  result  of  hia 
I  application,  and  was  inibrmed,  that  the 
I  merchant's  choice  would  fall  either  on 
'  him  or  Mr.  A.    "Is  it  my  young  friend 
j  Mr.  D,  A.  ?"  inquired  Mr.  M.    The  reply 
i  was  in  the  affirmative.    "  Oh  t  if  that  be 
the  case,  I  cannot  think  of  putting  my 
services  in  competition  with  his.    He  is 
young,  and  much  more  active  and  ener. 
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getic  Besides,  he  has  a  wife  dependant 
on  him  for  support"  The  merchant  was 
stmck  silent  for  a  few  moments.  *^  You 
do  not  know  bow  much  your  reply  inte- 
rests me,"  said  he,  "  for  when  I  mentioned 
your  name  to  this  very  young  man  as 
one  of  his  rivals,  he  said,  'Is  it  Mr.  J.  M.?* 
On  being  told  that  it  was,  be  immediately 
added,  *  Oh !  then,  I  cannot  ihlnlfi  of  op- 


posing hU  cUum,  having  had  bo  orach 
experience  in  business,  far  above  what  I 
can  pretend  to ;  and  besidea,  he  has  a 
daughter  dependant  on  him  for  support.* 
Well,  now,  I  have  never  known  such 
a  case  before  in  my  experience  of  this 

world ;  and  " .  Unable  to  make  up  his 

mind  to  reject  either,  he  engaged  them 
both. 


VitUsioun  Sntelligentf . 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  FOPERT  AND  THE  WORK  OF  RKFORMATION  IN  IRBLAHD. 


The  parish  of  C ,  in  the  county  of 

H ^,' appeared  for  long  an  impregnable 

stronghold  of  Popery.  Four  years  ago, 
at  the  request  of  the  rector,  an  Irish 
Scripture  reader  was  sent;  but  it  was 
deemed  necessary,  after  some  trial,  to 
remove  him,  as  he  was  not  allowed  to 
enter  a  single  cabin,  and  his  life  was  in 
datiger.     Two  years  ago,  the  Rev.  £. 

M opened  a  school,  and  so  great  was 

the  change  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  the  first  day  170  children  had  to  be 
rejected  from  want  of  room.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  children,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, asked  Mrs.  M to  allow  them  to 

come  to  school  on  Sunday,  as  they  said 
they  thought  it  better  than  to  go  to  mass, 
where  they  understood  nothing  but  the 
cursing.  This  was  a  thing  never  con- 
templated, as  all  the  children  were  Ro^ 
man  Catholics.    Some  Christian  tourists, 

who  visited  C in  September,  1850, 

thus  describe  what  they  saw: — '^On 
Sunday,  120  Roman  Catholic  children 
were  at  school,  who  remained  for  even- 
ing service;  about  50  attend  morning 
service,  forming  the  choir,  and  singing 
really  beautifully.  The  girls  work  ex- 
ceedingly well,  and  often  remain  in  the 
summer  evenings  working  till  it  is  nearly 
dark ;  and  so  great  is  their  desire  to  study 
the  Word  of  God,  that  the  elder  boys, 
who  are  at  work  during  the  week,  make 
their  sisters  borrow  Bibles  on  Saturday 
eyening,  in  order  that  they  may  learn 
their  tasks  for  the  Sunday  school.  I  saw 
a  good  many  of  the  adults  at  church. 


The  Irish  Society  inspector,  reader,  and 
schoolmaster,  often  attend  the  sick  and 
dying  beds  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
admit  them,  when  they  or  their  relations 
would  be  i^aid  to  receive  the  visits  of 
the  clergyman,  though  often  their  heart 
is  with  his  teaching."  The  state  of  mat- 
ters in  the  parish,  for  good  and  evil,  can- 
not be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  his- 
tory of  two  girls,  who,  haying  receiyed 
the  truth,  held  it  fast.  £llen  and  Cathe- 
rine U have  attended  theC — school 

for  three  years,  and  ever  among  the  most 
hopeful  of  its  scholars.  Their  father  died 
some  years  ago ;  and  their  mother,  thou^i 
a  bigoted  Papist,  was  induced,  by  her 
extreme  poverty,  and  the  anxiety  of  the 
children  themselves,  to  allow  her  three 
little  girls  to  go  regularly  to  school,  where 
they  got  tlieir  breakfast,  and  a  little  work, 
for  which  they  received  a  few  pence  per 
week.  For  a  considerable  time,  these 
girls,  like  many  others,  regularly  went  to 
church.  The  recent  events  are  thus  re- 
lated by  the  Scripture  reader :— "  Perse- 
cution, in  every  shape,  has  been  resorted 
to,  during  the  last  two  years,  by  the 
priest,  to  intimidate  our  young  converts, 
and  drive  them  back  to  Popery ;  instead 
of  going  back,  they  seem  to  cling  closer 
to  the  Lord  that  bought  them.  When 
cursing  and  every  other  scheme  failed, 
what  was  to  be  done?  Cursing,  shout- 
ing, pelting,  calling  names  — all  had 
failed.  They  then  tried  the  effect  of  hard 
cash,— not  on  the  youthful  converta,  but 
on   their   Popish    parents.      One    was 
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nagled  out  m  most  ISkAj  to  do  the  work 
for  hit  rererence, — thii  was  Mrs.  H-: — , 
a  staunch  Pajttst  of  a  most  ylolent  tem- 
per. The  priest  brought  her  to  a  oom- 
promis&— she  to  get  £5  to  carry  her  fkm* 
ilj  to  EngUnd,  away  from  Mrs.  Moore's 
curaed  sdiool  and  religion ;  she  was  also 
to  receiTo  the  priest's  blessing,  which, 
she  was  assured,  was  better  than  all. 
She  promised,  that  eyeiything  should  be 
done  as  hia  reverence  desired.  On  the 
next  Sabbath,  his  sermon  was  on  the  lost 
sheep,  and  told  his  flock,  that  next  Sab- 
bath they  wonld  be  welcoming  back  some 
of  the  unfortunate  beings  who  had  strayed 
fiom  the  f(dd.  When  Sabbath  came,  the 
girls  escaped  the  yigilance  of  their  keep- 
ers, and  went  to  church.  This  was  worse 
Chan  mortal  sin.  Where  were  the  lost 
sheep? — the  priest  could  not  exhibit 
them.  How  could  their  mother  expect 
abscAution  for  her  carelessness?  She 
watched  their  return,  and  pounced  on 
^lem  with  the  forodty  of  a  tiger,  caught 
the  eldest,  and,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in 
her  ezcieed  state  of  mind,  she  would  have 
done  her  some  serious  mischief,  but  for 

the  interference  of  Mrs.  M and  the 

police.  The  other  girl  and  her  youngest 
sister  made  good  her  way  to  the  Sabbath 
sdiooL    A   Popish   schoolmaster   went 

into    Mrs.  H f   and  said  to  Ellen, 

**  Oh !  yon  are  a  bad  girl,  not  to  obey  the 
fourth  commandment."—*'  It's  not  the 
fourth,  but  the  fifth,  you  mean;  and  if 
you  read  the  Bible,  you  would  find  that 
we  are  only  to  obey  our  parents  in  the 
Lord ;  if  they  tell  us  to  worship  gods 
made  with  hands,  we  must  disobey 
them.**  *•  I  decUre,"  said  the  man,  "  it's 
a  great  shame  to  liear  little  girls  reading 
the  Scriptures — ^what  no  one  ought  to  do 
but  the  clergy." — *'  But  our  Sariour  tells 
us  to  read  them,"  said  EUen.  **  Ob  1  she 
is  spoiled,"  was  the  reply  of  the  other.  I 
should  mention,  that  the  two  eldest  of 
these  girls  (11  and  13  years  of  age)  are 
the  most  intelligent  I  erermet  in  any 
dass,  and  growing  daily  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Holy  Scripture,— to  expel  them 
from  the  country,  or  force  them  back  to 
Popery,  could,  in  the  priest's  opinion, 
sore  his  cause  better  than  a  month's 
Bind  of  cursing* 


Their  mother  was  set  to  work  with 
cursing,  coaxing,  and  cudgelling,  but  to- 
ne purpose ;  the  girls  remained  firm. 
They  declared  their  unalterable  resolution 
not  to  forsake  the  Christ  of  the  Bible,  for 
a  Christ  made  with  hands;  still  the 
priest  and  their  mother  would  not  giro 
up.  On  the  ensuing  Sabbath,  she  begged 
them  not  to  go  to  church ;  to  show  their 
obedience  they  complied,  but  on  no  ac- 
count would  they  stay  from  the  Sabbath 
schooL  This  obedience  would  not  suf- 
fice; the  persecution  went  on,  their 
mother  performing  the  part  of  inquisitor 
for  the  priest.  I  had  several  opportuni- 
ties of  hearing  the  mother  and  daughters 
reasoning  together,  and  sometimes  it 
made  me  shed  tears.  The  following  is  a 
specimen : — 

Mother, — *'  Ye  are  bad  children  not  to 
do  what  I  command  ye." 

Girh, — ''Dear  mother,  we  love  you, 
and  you  loved  us,  till  that  bad  man  has  set 
you  against  us ;  and  we  will  do  any  thing 
you  like,  but  as  for  going  to  mass,  never  1" 
The  stick  was  again  used  as  an  argu- 
ment, and  whether  they  would  or  not,  to 
mass  they  should  go.  A  Sabbath  was 
appointed,  and  lest  his  reverence  should 
be  disappointed,  long  before  mass  tirao 
the  mother  had  the  cudgel  in  requisition 
— ^made  sure  of  EUen,  the  eldest — (the 
other  two  escaped)— and  dragged  hpr  to 
the  chapel.  The  priest  was  in  the  sacristy 
hearing  confessioo.  When  she  entered, 
he  said,  "  Why  are  you  crying,  my  good 
girl?" — ^'^ Because  I  am  dragged  here, 
and  prevented  going  to  church."  "  And 
why  so  fond  of  going  to  church?" — "  Be- 
cause I  liear  the  Word  of  God  tliere." 
**  What  books  do  you  read  that  makes 
your  heart  so  black,  and  teaches  you  to 
disobey  your  parent?" — "I  read  God's 
Word,  and  it  teaches  me  to  obey  my 
parents  in  the  Lord."  "  Why  so  fond  of 
that  religion  which  was  framed  in  hell  ?" 
—"  No,  not  in  hell,  for  it  has  God's  Word 
for  its  foundation."  *'  Take  her  into  the 
chapel." — "  Don't,  I  must  go  to  church, 
where  I  like  to  go !"  She  was  dragged 
into  chapel.  When  they  knelt,  she  stood 
up ;  when  they  stood  up,  she  sat  dowo. 
An  opportunity  occurring,  she  made  her 
escape,  and  ran  ofif  to  church. 
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The  gMs  appMled  to  Mn.  M &r 

protection.    The  priest  and  Mrs.  H 

applied  to  a  magistrate,  hut  failed.    Mr. 

M J  to  shew  that  he  was  not  keeping 

them  Against  their  will,-  desired  me  to 
take  them  homd.  Th^  cried  bitterly. 
I  told  them  that  this  was  an  additional 
trial  of  their  faith.  They  burst  into  tears, 
saying,  *'  All  has  fbrsook  us ;  is  there  no 
law  to  protect  us  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
prieste?"— "  Christ,"  said  I,  "  wUl  not 
forsake  you,  and  remember  the  words  of 
onr  Saviour,  '  He  that  denies  me,' "  &c. 
They  answered,  '*that  they  might  be 
killed,  drowned,  or  burnt,  but  never 
would  they  forsake  the  Lard/*  It  would 
be  too  tedious  to  relate  ail  that  these 
ikithAil  witnesses  suflK;red  for  "  Caiist's 
sake." 

Mrs.  M continues  tlie  story  ia  a 

letter,  dated  October  26<&.--'*  in  my  last» 

I  mentioned  we  had  the  young  H 

under  onr  protection,  (after  the  scene  in 
the  chapel  last  Sabbath.)  Yeatenlay, 
the  magistrate  called  on  his  way  to  attend 
the  sessions.  My  husband  told  him  all 
the  circumstances,  and  he  showed  Mr. 

M the  act  as  regards  dixldren,  and  i 

advised  that  the  girls  should  be  sent; 
home,  and  if  their  mother  iU-treated 
them,  the  l&w  could  punish  her.  After 
consideration,  and  speaking  with  the  two 
dear  girls,  and  praying  with  them,  we 
sent  them  under  the  care  of  the  good, 
kind  reader,  as  fkr  as  the  entrance  of  tlie 
village^  where  he  met  a  poUreman,  who 
promised  to  have  a  watdifhl  eye  durmg 
the  night  The  children  met  their 
mother  coming  to  meet  them.  Her  man- 
ner was  quiet.  She  had  sold  all  her 
ftimiture  previous  to  the  move  for 
Iingland ;  so  they,  poor  things,,  sat  up 
all  night. 

This  morning  (Saturday)  she  conti- 
nued mUd,  and  asked  them,  *' Would 
tliey  go  to  Sngland  ?"— they  said  they 
would  not.  She  said  she  would  not  ask 
tliem  to  go  to  mass  if  they  went  with  her ; 
but  they  still  reftised.  She  then  said 
they  should  have  her  curse,  as  they  were 
fxk  the  devil's  chains.  Ellen  reasoned 
with  her  out  of  the  Scriptures,  she  lis- 
tened with  attention,  but  not  in  the  least 
moved.    They  told  her  she  should  not 


for  one  taiomcBt  snt>poee  they  wookl  go 
toraasfrheieov  aoy  other  plaee;  that  if 
she  brought  them  to  mass»  they  would 
enter  into  controvetsy  with  the  priests^ 
and  resist  all  their  power,  for  they  would 
go  forth  in  the  strength  of  the  Locd.  She 
then  said,  "  You  may  go  wheoe  your  heart 
is,  to  hell,"-*meaning  the  church. 
ifoiuiay.^-On  going  to.  church  yester<- 

day,  we  found  the  H there,  without 

their  shawls, — their  mother  having  takea 
them  from  them,  saying^  '*  There  axe  your 
old  clothes  for  you,  and  my  curse  with 
them."  They  wished  her  and*  their  little 
brother  fsrewell» — she  saying  they  should 
never  see  her  face  again,  as  she  meant  to 
go  away  while  tiiey  were  at  church. 
!  Some  of  the  girls  who  attended  mase  yes- 
terday, said  to  roe,  **  We  would  not  have 
come  to  school  toniay  in  all  the  rain,  bat 
'  just  to  vex  the  priest;  for  he  never  ceased 

cursing  and  abusing  you  and  Mrs.  M ^ 

and  read  out  of  a  paper  tilings  of  yoa» 
'  that  we  know  are  aU  lies  of  hie."    The 

two  H. returned  to'  the  village  ader 

evening  service,  to  see  if  their  mother 

'  would  receive  them;  we  reoommended 

I  that  they  should  go  part  of  the  way  with 

lier,  reasoning  witli  her,  and  praying  for 

her.  Just  after  the  SabbaihsehooLdosedy 

Mrs.  H came  here  to  see  me  and  mj 

daughter ;  ahe  asked  our  pardon  for  all 
she  had  said  and  dooe>-that  she  was 
urged  to  it  by  the  priest.  She  said  she 
was  unhappy^Uiat  she  feared  her  life 
was  in  danger,  and  1  prayed  God  te  bleaa 
us  for  snatching  her  poor  girls  from  her^ 
for  she  would  have  murdesed  tibcBk. 
Poor  wouum  1  I  could  not  reftuin  ficoia 
shedding  tears.    "I  am  coma  now,"  she 

said,  *'  to  hear  Mr.  M leotufee  te* 

night,  and  to  pray  that  God  may  forgive 
me,  and  bless  you.  I  dare  not  venture 
back  to  O — ^;  I  must  start  Idiia  nigfau** 
So,  after  lecture,  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation,,  she  bade  us  God-speedy 
kissed  her  three  girls,  and  left  fin  £ng- 
land.  About  one  in  the  mornings  ahe 
feared  to  wait  for  the  light,  as  perseeu^- 
tion  against  herself  was  at  a  feacfUl 
height.  The  poor  girls— I  shouki  not  say 
poor,  for  they  are  rich-.^roposev  on 
Christmas-day,  partaking  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.      We  are  anzioos  to  educate 
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them  for 


I  serar  «Mr  two  to  |  sre  girls  of  great  talent ;  the  third  one 
to  «iie  another ;  th^  |  also  now  with  as. 


A  FEW  PLAIN  BE  A  SONS  TOR  SUPPORTING  THE  ENDOWMENT 
SCHEME  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Bt  ▲  Latmah. 


1.  Beeanae,  aa  adhering  to  the  prin- 
ciide  of  an  Establiahed  Church,  we  con- 
sider toy  dinrdi  or  chapel,  while  unen- 
dowed, to  be  incomplete. 

2.  While  the  pnocbial  charges  of  Scot- 
land were  at  one  time  soffident  for  the 
ezistfaig  population,  this  is  now  no  longer 
the  case.  The  popidation  is  much  more 
than  doubled  eince  the  days  of  Knox, 
tad  yet  the  number  of  parochial  chaiges 
is  but  slightly  increased. 

3.  Although  there  exists  a  large  num- 
ber of  chapels,  of  different  denominations, 
all  orer  the  land,  besides  the  parochial 
charges,  yet  it  is  admitted,  that  seyeral 
hundred  thousand  of  our  fellow-country- 
men are  unconnected  with  any  church 
whatever;  thereby  demonstrating,  that 
Vohmtaryism,  whether  in  connexion  with 
strictly  Toluntary  churches,  or  with  un- 
endowed chapels,  la  hiadequate  for  tlie 
owral  and  spirltnal  orersight  of  our  en- 
tire people. 

4.  We  hare  thus  indisputable  evidenoe, 
that  the  Establishment  principle  of  lerri 
tariai  dirmnoH,  is  the  only  one  by  which  it 
is  poesil^  to  overtake  the  masses  of  the 
people.  Those  who  are  willing  to  go  to 
cfauroh,  do  not  require  the  working  of 
this  prioeiple;  but  it  is  the  lamentable 
consequence  of  human  depraTity,  that 
those  most  requiring  spiritual  orersight, 
take  no  steps  to  secure  it  for  themselves. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  bounden  duty,  and 
our  high  pririlege,  as  a  National  Church, 
to  bring  the  'whole  people  under  the 
tpiritual  training  and  superintendence  of 
territorial  clergymen,  having  the  charge 
(^manageable  districts :  and  for  carrying 
oat  this  oliject,  the  reoent  acts  of  the 

» confer  ample  and  invaluable 


5.  We,  as  a  church,  are  possessed  of  a 
birge  number  of  unendowed  chapels, 
msoy  of  them  in  a  most  flourishing  con  - 


dition  as  to  the  numbers  attending  them, 
hut  all  of  tiiem  crippled  and  reduced  as 
to  their  efficiency,  by  want  of  endows 
uents.  The  evil  effects  of  non-endow- 
ment are  very  numerous.  It  may  be 
suffideot,  however,  to  remark,  that  the 
poverty  of  many  purely  territorial  chapela 
compels  the  minister  to  the  disagreeable 
alternative,  either  of  -abandoning  hia 
charge  altogether,  or  of  encoursging  the 
attendance  of  more  affluent  parties  from 
other  districts.  The  latter  alternative  is 
the  caso  of  all  voluntary  churches,  but  it 
is  obviously  the  very  principle  which  has 
been  the  main  cause  of  leaving  beyond 
the  pale  of  Christian  instruction  the 
great  masses  forming  the  under-strata  of 
sodety. 

6.  The  members  of  the  Church  are 
called  on  to  aid  in  the  work  of  endowing 
these  chapels,  commencing  with  those 
having  the  largest  congregations,  and 
otherwise  the  strongest  claims.  When 
endowed,  they  will  then  be  erected  into 
parish  churches :  and  their  pecumaiy  ex- 
ertions being  no  longer  paralysed  by  pro* 
viding  the  minister's  stipend,  they  wiU 
be  enabled  to  aid  in  prosecuting  the  great 
missionary  schemes  of  our  beloved  Zion, 
and  in  their  turn  giving  assistance  in  the 
endowment  and  erection  of  other  charges. 

7.  There  is  a  peculiarly  strong  claim 
on  the  members  of  the  already  endowed 
parish  churches  of  the  Establishment,  to 
support  this  scheme.  Tiiey  «re  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  supporting  their  own 
clergymen,  and,  themselves  receiving  a 
fair  distribution  of  the  bread  of  life,  they 
may  well  aid  others  in  procuring  the 
same  invaluable  privilege. 

8.  As  a  Christian  Church,  we  must  of 
necessity  be  a  missionary  Church.  The 
missionary  spirit  is  identical  with  that  of 
every  true  Christian, — it  is  part  and  par- 
cel of  his  rery  nature.    And  whereas  the 
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fit  and  most  natural  outlet  for  this  spirit, 
if  not  towards  our  own  benighted  country- 
men,— those  living  at  our  own  doors,  and 
yet  ignorant  of  God,  and  of  the  way  of 
salvation  ?  The  claims  of  the  Church's 
other  schemes  are  great,  and  their  objects 
are  glorious;  but  surely  it  is  our  first 
and  paramount  duty,  to  provide,  with  the 
advantages  of  a  Christian  ministry,  those 
of  our  own  house,  of  our  own  land.  And, 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  great  work,  let 
us  never  forget,  that  the  benefit  which, 
under  God,  our  own  churches  shall  eflf^t, 
m.iy  not,  and,  we  trust,  shall  not,  cease 
with  those  on  whom  it  is  immediately 
conferred.  We  would  indulge  the  hope, 
that  many  of  those  into  whom  the  prin- 
ciples of  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  a 
sense  of  their  own  inmiortality,  with  its 


attendant  privileges,  have  been  for  the  firit 
time  inspired  in  these,  our  new  territorial 
charges,  may  communicate  the  sacred 
influence  to  others  ;  and  that  thus  a 
spreading  agency  may  go  forward  in  the 
work  of  regeneration,  more  powerfiil  than 
ought  that  we  have  been  able  to  put  in 
motion.  But  while  we  venture  to  hope 
for  such  a  result,  let  us  not  forget,  that, 
on  the  self-same  principle,  every  remain- 
ing outcast,  not  overtaken,  is  working  in 
his  sphere,  in  a  contrary  direction,  and 
so  far  neutralizing  the  efforts  of  our 
scheme.  Let  us,  therefore,  s^nOn  every 
nerve,  and  ejen  undergo  some  personal 
sacrifice,  in  order,  if  posrible,  that  the 
whole  population  of  the  land  may  be 
overtaken,  and  brought  within  the  influ- 
ence of  Divine  truth. 


ROME. 

Popish  Superstitions- Services  in  the  Church  of  Maria  d'Ara  Coeli— The  Bambtoo-Soeoe  during 
Epiphany— Prayers  to  the  Bambino— Votire  offerings— Mamertine  Prison— Indaigeaoe—Belici- 
Miracles— Church  of  St.  Sebastian— Popish  Biasphemiea. 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  Exter- 
naJly,  the  church  is  exquisitely  ugly ;  and 
the  interior,  though  interesting  for  iU 
great  antiquity,  and  its  ancient  oolumns 
of  granite  and  marble,  is  anything  bat  a 
specimen  of  fine  architecture.  Tliere  is 
probably  no  church  held  in  such  high 
veneration  by  the  Romans.  It  is  the 
sanctuary  of  one  of  their  chief  idols,  the 
Santitsimo  Bambino^  the  Most  Holy  Baby, 
a  miracnlous  wooden  image  of  the  infant 
Saviour!  This  image,  saith  the  sacred 
legend,  was  carved  by  a  Franciscan  pil- 
grim, out  of  a  tree  which  grew  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  When  tlie  work  .was 
finished,  the  holy  man  was  much  dis- 
tressed to  find  that  he  had  no  colours  to 
paint  it  with.  In  this  difficulty,  be  bad 
recourse  to  prayer  to  the  Virgin.  Nor 
were  his  prayers  unheard ;  for  while  he 
slept,  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  (who,  it 
seems,  was  an  artist  of  no  mean  skill, 
and  several  of  whose  pictures,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  and  Child,  are  exhibited 
in  some  of  the  churches  here !)  descended 
and  painted  the  image.  I  forget  its  sab- 
sequent  history,  but  more  than  one 
miracle  occurred  in  the  course  of  its 
journey,  until  it  permanently  settled  in 
its  present  resting^pUoe.    One  of  these 


Jomiary  1851. 
Mr  DBAR  F&iEND, — In  my  last,  I  pro- 
mised you  some  further  details  of  the 
idolatrous  and  superstitious  practices  of 
the  Romish  Church,  such  as  are  passing 
every  day  under  my  observation.  Out 
of  such  very  ample  materials,  I  select, 
first  of  all,  the  vexy  remarkable  services 
which  take  place  on  Epiphany,  in  the 
Church  of  SanU  Maria  d'Ara  Cceli.  Few 
of  your  readers,  probably,  require  to  be 
informed,  that  Epiphany  is  the  day  of  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles, — 
tliat  is,  to  the  magi,  or  wise  men  of  the 
East, — they  being  considered  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Gentile  utorld.  This 
day — viz.,  the  6th  January — is  one  of  the 
chief  festivals  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
I  hope  to  send  you  soon  an  account  of  the 
manner  of  its  celebration  here.  For  the 
present,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
exhibition  in  the  Church  of  Ara  Coeli. 
Ara  Coeli  is,  in  point  of  situation,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  churches  in  Rome. 
It  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline 
HiU,  on  the  spot  once  occupied  by  the 
celebrated  Temple  of  Jupiter  CapitoUnus.  . 
llie  ascent  to  it  is  by  a  gigantic  staircase, 
composed  of  124  steps  of  Grecian  marble,  | 
Mud  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the 
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is  too  xemarkable  to  be  forgotten.  It 
ceems,  that  shortlj  after  its  arrival  at  the 
Ara  ObIi,  it  was  removed  to  some  other 
place  in  Rome ;  bat  during  the  following 
night,  the  Bambino,  of  its  own  accord, 
retuzned  to  its  abode  on  the  Capitoline, 
ringing  the  bells  of  all  the  churches  in 
Borne  as  it  passed.  Thus  was  the  shrine's 
selection  of  this  church  for  its  perma- 
sent  sanctuary  unequivocally  demon- 
strated, and  there  it  has  ever  since  re- 
mained. The  miraculous  powers  of  this 
image  in  healing  the  sick,  are  renowned 
over  all  Italy ;  and  here  its  popularity, 
in  this  respect,  is  so  great,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Romans  themselves,  no  phy- 
aidaa  in  Rome  receives  so  many  fees, 
though  I  understand  its  services  are  far 
firom  being  gratuitous.  A  carriage  is 
kept  for  its  special  use,  (during  the  time 
of  the  short-lived  republic,  the  Popc*s 
state-carriage  was  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose) and  when  sent  for,  to  visit  the 
aick,  it  is  conreyed  in  solemn  pomp,  with 
lighted  candles  and  attendant  priests, 
to  the  house  of  the  sufferer.  It  is  cur- 
rently reported,  at  present,  and  I  believe 
on  good  authority,  that  a  certain  Englisli 
lady  of  rank,  who,  with  her  husband,  was 
lately  converted  to  Popery,  and  who  ar- 
lired  in  Rome  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  put  in 
requisition  the  miraculous  powers  of  this 
ikmoaa  image.  Though  married  for  some 
considerable  time,  she  is  as  yet  childless ; 
«nd  she  and  her  husband,  equally  anxious  to 
obtain  an  heir,  consulted  the  Pope  on  the 
anbject ;  and  by  bis  advice,  she  has  ordered 
«  magnificent  silver  cradle  to  be  prepared 
for  &  wonder-working  child,  by  a  silver- 
«mith  of  Rome.  I  am  far  from  vouching 
lor  the  truth  of  this  story,  but  it  is  at 
present  very  generally  believed  here.  Tliis 

Sltiable  representative  of  the  Holy  Child 
etos,  no  longer  represents  the  porerty 
in  which  the  Saviour  of  sinners  was  born, 
bat  has  assumed,  like  the  church  which 
encoarages  the  impious  superstition,  every 
atymbol  of  worldly  grandeur.  It  has  long 
exchanged  the  humble  swaddling-clothes 
for  garments  richly  covered  with  costly 
Jewels;  and  henceforth  its  cradle  is  no 
longer  the  manger,  but  a  silver  casket! 
llie  Bambino  is  annually  exhibited  to 

Eiblic  reneration,  fh>m  Christmas-Eve  to 
ptphany,  in  one  of  the  side«chapels  of 
the  church,  which  is  fitted  up  for  the 
time,  so  as  to  afford  a  scenic  representa- 
tion of  the  stable  of  Bethlehem.  Here, 
as  on  a  stage,  the  nativity  and'lhe  adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  are  represented,  by 
fignres  of  painted  pasteboard,  as  large  ns 
life.  The  infant  Saviour,  magnificently 
d«cked  with  precious  stones,  is  exhibited 
In  the  lap  of  His  Virgin  Mother ;  beside 
iier  stands    her   husband   Joseph;   the 


heads  of  various  domestic  animals  are 
seen  behind;  the  three  wise  men  are 
kneeling  in  front,  presenting  their  costly 
gifts ;  while,  in  the  distance,  appear  tbie 
shepherds  and  their  fiocks,  to  whom  an 
angel,  in  a  rose-coloured  petticoat,  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  by  a  muslin  scarf, 
announces    the   birth   of  Christ.     The 
whole  exhibition  shews  very  little  taste 
or  skill.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  poor 
and  vulgar,  but  it  delights  the  common 
people,  especially  from  the  country,  who 
flock  to  it  in  crowds.    There  are  other 
exhibitions,  in  other  churches,  of  a  simi- 
lar kind ;  but  this  of  the  Ara  Coeli  is  by 
far  the  most  i>opular,  owing  to  the  sacr^ 
presence  of  the  Santiuimo  Bambino^  before 
whom  multitudes  are  to  be  seen  on  their 
knees,  from  morning  till  night,  during 
the  wiiolo  continuance  of  the  representa- 
tion.    The  last  and  most  important  day 
of  the  exhibition,  is  Epiphany.    At  three 
o'clock,  I  found  the  church  crowded,  ex- 
cept the  centre  of  the  nave,  which  waa 
kept  clear  by  a  g^ard  of  soldiers,  for  the 
procession.    After  a  very  tedious  service, 
and  much  chanting  and  incense-burning 
at  the  great  altar,  the  procession,  lieaded 
by  the  priests,  and  composed  diiefly  of 
a  great  number  of  Franciscan  monks» 
each  carrying  a  wax  flambeau,  emerged 
from  behind  the  altar,  and  moved  slowly 
along  tlie  whole  length  of  the  church,  to 
the  diapel  at   the  opposite  extremity, 
where  the  scene  of  the  stable  of  Bethle- 
liem  was  represented.    Then,  having  de- 
voutly knelt  down  and  worshipped,  the 
chief  priest  reverentially  took  the  child 
in  his  arms,  and  returned  with  the  pro- 
cession to  the  altar ;  the  whole  multitude 
prostrating  themselves  before  it  as   it 
passed.    After  some  fUrther  ceremonies 
there,  which  I  could  not  witness  for  the 
crowd,  the  procession,  still  bearing  the 
sacred  image  in  the  midst,  again  pro- 
ceeded through  the  church,  the  people 
devoutly  kneeling  as  before,  and,  pre- 
ceded bv  a  military  band,  making  the 
old    arches   ring    with   martial   music, 
(for  there  was  nothing  solemn  or  sacred 
in  its  character,)   it   issued   from   the 
grand   entrance   upon  the  platform  in 
front  of  the  building,  and  at  the  top  of 
the   lofty  staircase.     The   steps   were 
densely  crowded  with  hundreds  unablo 
to  obtain  admission  into  the  Church,  but 
who  were  now  permitted  to  feast  their 
eyes  on  the  venerated  image..    Three 
times  the  nriest  elevated  the  figure  as  he 
elevates  the  host  at  mass,  and  imme- 
diately the  vast  multitudes  who  thronged 
the  vast  staircase,  and  filled  the  piazxa 
below,  at  once  sunk  on  their  knees  in 
lowly  adoration.  This  is  called  the  Bam- 
bino blessing  the  people!     After  this. 
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tbe  prooesnoD  again  made  the  circuit  Of 
the  aisles,  through  crowds  of  kneeling 
worshippers,  attended  as  before  by  nuli- 
taiy  mnsic,  and  once  more  issued  from  the 
Church,  that  the  Bambino  might  again 
bless  and  receive  the  adoration  of  tbe  con- 
gregated numbers  without;  after  which 
the  image  was  restored  to  its  place,  and 
the  idolatrous  serrice  terminated.  Idola- 
trous, I  cannot  hesitate  to  call  it ;  for  if 
this  is  not  idolatry,  I  would  ask  what 
outws^  act  of  derotioD  can  be  charae- 
teiixed  as  such?  The  Romanist  denies 
litis,  and  i»otests  that  it  is  only  Tenera- 
tion.  To  this  I  reply,  that  when  rene* 
ration  attains  such  a  pitch  of  extrava- 
gance as  to  pay  every  mark  of  adoration 
to  a  block  of  wood,  it  implies  the  guilt  of 
taking  the  glory  due  only  to  the  Almighty, 
and  giving  it  to  that  senseless  image  wliich 
ia  gross  and  palpable  idolatry.  If  it  be 
said  that  it  is  not  the  image  that  is  wor- 
shipped, but  Him  whom  the  image  re- 
presents, I  reply,  that  whatever  the 
better  educated  may  do,  the  multitude 
worship  the  image  ;~it  is  the  little  mag- 
nificently attired  wooden  BcoHhino  that 
occupies  all  t^eir  attention,  that  fills  their 
minds'  eye,  to  which  they  humbly  kneel, 
and  to  which  all  this  homage  is  paid  :  nay, 
more,  1  remember  that  it  is  the  image 
itself  which  they  are  taught  to  worship 
by  tbe  authorized  printed  prayers  which 
are  circulated  among  them.  By  the  very 
language  of  these  prayers,  they  are  taught 
to  address  their  devotions  on  such  an  oc- 
casicm  as  this,  or  when  the  idol  is  carried 
QO  the  bedside  uf  the  sick  or  dying,  not  to 
that  Jesus  who  grew  up  to  manhood  on 
earth,  and  is  now  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  on  high,  but  expressly  to  the 
.Body  JuMy — that  is,  to  the  wooden  image 
bdbie  them.  To  prove  this,  tliere  needs 
but  to  give  you  a  few  extracts  from  a 
little  book  of  prayers  in  common  use : — 

PRATEILB. 

'  *^  VLy  dear  Child  Jesus,  I  love  you-with 
a  true  heart  Inflame  more  and  moro 
this  love  in  me,  and  make  it  perfect. 

**  Pa&e,  my  dear  swaddled  child  (paro 
nio  Bambino  faadaio)  take  my  liberty  ;  I 
make  it  over  to  you. 

*'  Most  amiable  Child  Jesus,  it  is  not 
the  cold,  nor  the  straw,  nor  the  manger, 
which  brings  tears  firom  your  eyes ; — it  is 
.  the  coldness  and  hardness  of  my  heart.. 

^  Dearest  Child  Jesus,  oome  from  that 
rough  manger,  and  rest  as  in  a  cradle  in 
the  midst  of  this  heart  of  mine. 

"*  O  my  most  lovely  Child  I  Sun  of 
Paradise,  give  me  light,  tliat  I  may  per- 
ceive the  deceit  in  which  I  have  hitherto 
lived. 

^}dj  sweetest  Lamb  of  Bethlehem, 


ftom  you  I  learn  ooe  of  the  virtues 
of  thy  most  sweet  hafimcy,— vix.,  meek- 
ness," &c. 

The  fbUowing  is  the  commencement  of 
a  prayer  to  be  addressed  to  the  Bambino 
when  brought  to  visit  a  sick  person  :— 

'*  Our  most  gracious  Child  Jesus, 
humbly  prostrate  before  the  presence  of 
your  Sovereign  Majesty,  we  adore  yon 
profoundly,  and  we  recognize  in  you  that 
Ixnrd  who  is  our  Creator,  and  the  abso- 
lute Governor  of  the  universe.  We  should  | 
not  believe  our  senses  of  infallible  fidth, 
and  net  teadi  us  Ihat  m  this  amaU  tttfavt  ' 
body  is  comprehended  and  almost  annihi- 
lated all  the  infinite  greatness  of  a  God, 
who,  in  order  to  save  us,  most  vile  crea- 
tures, was  pleased  to  descend  from  the 
spheres  to  take  upon  himself  our  suffer- 
ings, our  poverty,  and  our  distresses,"  &c. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  several 
eminent  ecclesiastics  have  declared  them- 
selves heartily  ashamed  of  the  ridiculous 
worship  of  this  image  in  the  Ara  CadL 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  they 
will  succeed  in  putting  a  stop  to  it,  as 
they  have  already  succeeded  in  abolish- 
ing the  most  ofKensive  and  indecent  exhi- 
bition by  which  this  Cliurch  was  formerly 
disgraced.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
love  of  scenic  display  was  not  satisfied 
with  wax-work  or  pasteboard  figmes, 
and  when  the  awful  scene  of  the  incarnate 
Redeemer's  birth  was  positively  acted  in 
this  Church  publicly  by  a  living  mother 
and  a  living  child. 

So  much  for  the  idol-worship  of  the 
celebrated  Bambino  of  the  Ara  CoeU.  With 
regard  to  the  superstitious  practices  which 
prevail  in  tbe  Church  of  Rome,  and  which 
also  cannot  be  considered  but  as  savour- 
ing strongly  of  idolatry,  I  believe  it  would 
require  a  whole  volume  merely  to  enume- 
rate them.  Of  these,  the  votive  offenngs 
suspended  in  immense  numbers  at  the 
altars  of  popular  saints,  and  especially  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  have  been  noticed  by 
all  travellers  in  Popish  countries,  and 
excite  the  pity  of  the  serious,  and  the 
ridicule  and  laughter  of  the  thoughtless. 
These  consist  sometimes  of  tin  hearts,, 
which  are  stmog  up  in  bunches,  to  testify 
the  devout  afibction  of  the  offerers ;  some- 
times of  the  crutches  once  used  by  the 
lame  who  have  been  restored  to  strength  ; 
or  little  wax- models  of  arms  and  lega 
which  had  been  cured  of  wounds  or  dis- 
eases by  tbe  intercession  of  the  saint ;  or> 
more  frequently  still,  by  little  pictures 
(curious  daubs  they  are)  representing 
eveiy  conceivable  situation  of  imminent 
peril,  fh>m  which  deliverance  has  been 
obtained  through  prayer  for  the  saint'* 
protection.  In  this  same  church  of  Ara 
Cosli,  the  altar  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua 
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(a  ^nrj  popalBr  ItaHan  saint)  affords  a 
good  ezampie  of  this  superethion.  At- 
tached to  the  iron  rails  of  the  altar,  is  a 
respanaorutm  in  Latin  verse,  printed  and 
framed  for  the  use  of  soppUanta  who 
desire  to  obtain  the  suoconr  of  the 
saint,  and  which  sets  forth,  in  terms 
which,  if  addressed  to  God,  we  would  call 
adorstion,  the  wonderful  power  of  saint 
aattunity  in  hesAing  all  manner  of  dis- 
easeSy  and  srcrttng  all  manner  of  mis- 
fiwtimeB.  In  proof  and  illnstration  of 
this,  aa  well  as  in  testimony  of  gratitude 
tat  escape  fhKn  dangers,  the  wall  is 
covered  with  immense  numbers  of  these 
Totive  idctnres.  In  one  you  will  see 
rudely  stretched,  and  glaring^  coloured, 
a  c«rt  passing  over  the  person  of  a  man 
who  baa  UBen  before  the  wheels ;  in  an- 
other, the  man  is  being  tossed  on  the 
haam  of  a  buli ;  in  a  third,  he  is  iUItng 
from  some  great  height;  here  we  see  a 
child  &Iling  from  a  window,  and  the 
mocher  on  her  knees;  then  a  person  is 
ezhiliiled  on  a  siok-bed;  and  so  on 
tfarouglL  every  possible  drcumstanee  of 
eeodent  or  d5sei»e  to  which  poor  human 
nataim  Is  liidile.  In  all  the  saint  is  re- 
pfeaented  looking  down  from  the  clouds 
ready  to  deBver  the  man  who  invokes 
his  aaaoe  in  the  time  df  need.  These 
▼otrve  pictures  are  yery  rude  andliumble 
productions,  but  they  are  deeply  interest- 
ing, as  shewing  with  what  implicit  faith 
the  poor  people  receive  the  teaching  of 
their  priests;  and  with  what  heartless 
impiety  their  spiritual  guides  turn  aside 
the  coneet  of  their  simple  gratitude  from 
Him  who  akme  can  save,  to  those  who 
cannot  help  them,  teaching  them,  in  fact, 
to  honour  the  creature  for  the  Creator's 
mercies ;  and  thus  defrauding  the  Most 
Hi|^  of  tlie  glorv  due  unto  His  name. 

If  from  the  Church  of  Ara  Coeli  yon 
descend  the  Cepitdine  Hill  to  the  ancient 
Roman  Forum,  you  will  ftnd  at  the  foot 
of  the  dedivity,  a  prison  famous  in  clas- 
sic history,  and  now  equally  famous  in 
Romish  martyrology.  It  is  the  Mamer- 
tine  or  Tullian  prison,  so  called  fhmi 
Arem  Martins,  who  began  it,  and  Ser- 
▼iQB  Tulfins,  who  enlarged  it.  All  that 
remains  of  this  dungeon,  consists  of  two 
cells,  one  above  tiie  other,  and  commu- 
nirating  originally,  not  by  a  stair  and 
door,  bat  by  a  round  hole  in  the  floor 
of  the  upper  prison,  by  which  the  con- 
denocd  were  lowered  into  a  living  grave, 
and  thzottgli  wliich  they  received  their 
supiriies  of  food,  but  which  was  utterly 
inacoeasible  to  the  faintest  ray  of  light. 
Bark,  miserable,  hopeless  dungeons  they 
tre  both,  aa  ever  human  cruelty  and 
tjnnroy  invented.  Even  the  upper  cell 
U  far  below  the  snrfiuse  of  the  ground, 


and  is  reaciied  by  a  flight  of  twenty-eight 
steps.  This  den  is  14  feet  high,  27  long, 
and  19t  in  breadth.  The  lower  is  19  feet 
by  9,  and  ^k  feet  high.  It  was  here 
where  Jugurtha  was  starved  to  deatli» 
where  the  acoompltoes  of  Cataline  were 
strangled  by  order  of  Cicero,  and  where 
Sejanus,  the  Minister  of  Tiberius,  was 
executed.  This  prison  is  now  not  only  a 
classic,  but  a  sacred  spot, — a  place  of  pU- 
grrimage,  not  only  to  the  admirers  of  an- 
cient Roman  greatness,  but  also  to  the 
followers  of  modem  Roman  superstition. 
The  Chureh  has  sanctified  it  by  revealing 
it  to  the  faithful  as  the  scene  of  St. 
Peter's  imprisonment,  and  of  several  of 
his  miracles,  though  to  those  who  have 
no  faith  in  her  dicta,  she  has  fiuled  to 
establish  the  fact  that  St.  Peter  was  ever 
at  Rome  at  all.  A  small' oratory  ia 
erected  above  it,  which  is  liberally 
adorned  with  votive  Ofllbrings  and  pio- 
tures,  and  where  numbers  of  poor  people 
are  always  to  be  fbund  on  their  knees 
Hence,  we  are  conducted  to  the  upper 
dungtjon  by  the  staircase  already  men- 
tioned, and  thence  again  to  the  lower  by 
a  modem  flight  of  steps,  there  being  ori- 
ginally no  such  communication.  While 
descending,  I  observed  one  of  the  stonea 
of  the  wall  deeply  indented,  and  protected 
by  an  iron  grating.  This  is  the  efiect  and 
the  evidence  of  a  miracle,  for,  as  we  are 
inibrmed  by  an  inscription  above  it,  the 
jailors,  when  conveying  fit.  Peter  to  the 
dungeon,  dashed  his  head  against  the 
wall,  which  miraculously  yielded  without 
hurting  the  Apostle,  and  the  impression 
remains*  In  the  lower  dungeon  are 
shewn  the  pillar  to  which  the  Apostle 
WAS  chained,  and  the  spring  of  water 
which  he  caused  miraculously  to  rise  in 
the  floor  of  the  prison,  in  order  to  bap- 
tize the  jailors  who  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity.  Such  are  some  of  the 
conntless  wonders  invented  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  to  which  she  has  set  her 
seal  by  engraving  the  statement  of  them 
on  the  walls  of  a  place  she  has  conse- 
crated. Observing  a  door  on  the  wall  of 
the  lower  dungeon,  I  inquired  of  the 
keeper  what  it  was.  He  told  me,  (but 
for  this  I  have  only  the  keeper's  author 
rity,  not  the  Church's,)  that  this  door 
opens  into  a  dark  passage  now  obstructed 
by  rubbish,  which  was  miraculously 
opened  by  an  angel,  who  delivered  St. 
Peter  fh)m  prison,  and  conducted  him  for 
two  or  three  miles  by  this  subtenuneaii 
communication,  until  he  brought  him 
beyond  the  city  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  present  Basilica  of  St.  Sebastian. 

•  The  liupripUon  is  m  followa  :-"  Jn'mieiCo 
iOMMPietroDadtTtstaipiModaiinrritdaPn' 

digio  rata." 
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Allow  me  next  to  condact  yon  to  a 
very  ancient  Church  in  the  Boman 
Forum,  but  a  fevr  steps  distant  from  the 
Mamertine  Prison.  It  is  called  the 
Church  of  Saints  Cosimo  and  Damiano. 
It  is  a  yenerable  relic  of  ancient  days, 
the  circular  yestibule  being  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  temple  of  Kemns,  and  con- 
verted to  its  present  use  in  the  year  527. 
There  is  mudi  to  interest  the  antiquarian 
in  this  building,  but  I  have  conducted 
you  there  chi^y  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  a  notice  in  very  old  print, 
attached  to  the  wall.  It  is  to  this 
effect:— 

"  iKDULOEnCB. 

'*The  image  of  the  most  Holy  Mary 
at  the  great  altar,  spoke  to  Saint  Gre- 
gory, Pope,  saying  to  him,  *  Why  do  you 
no  longer  salute  me  aa  yon  pass?  You 
were  wont  to  salute  me.'  The  Saint 
adced  pardon,  and  granted  to  those  who 
celebrate  mass  at  this  altar,  the  libera- 
tion of  a  soul  from  Purgatory, — that  is,  of 
that  soul  for  whom  the  mass  is  cele- 
brated." 

Thus  the  Church  of  Bome  sets  the 
stamp  of  her  authority  on  this  rain  and 
impious  legend,  and  teaches  her  people, 
that  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  actually 
spoke,  and  miraculously  vindicated  at 
once  the  worship  of  saints,  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatory,  and  the  Pope's  control 
over  that  imaginary  place  of  torment. 
Opposite  this  notice  of  indulgence  is  the 
list  of  relics  preserved  in  this  Church. 
It  would  be  idle  to  examine  it.  It  con- 
sists, as  usual,  of  the  bones  of  various 
saints,  pieces  of  their  garments,  and  so 
forth.  Many  of  the  Romish  relics  are 
calculated  to  provoke  a  smile,  but  the 
very  first  in  that  list,  in  the  Church  of 
Saints  Cosimo  and  Damiano,  provokes 
indignation  and  disgust.  It  is  '^  a  phitd 
of  the  milk  of  the  most  holy  Virgin 
Mary  I!"  On  tliis  we  forbear  further 
comment. 

Leaving  tliis  church,  and  passing  some 
of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of 
Home's  ancient  glory,  a  few  steps  bring 
us  to  the  church  of  St.  Francisca  Bomana. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  high  altar,  you 
will  observe  two  stones  built  into  the 
wall  of  the  church,  deeply  indented,  like 
that  in  the  Mamertine  Prison,  and  also 
protected  by  a  grating.  Over  this  is  an 
inscription,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
literal  translation :— "  On  tljese  stones 
St.  Peter  placed  his  knees,  when  the  devil 
carried  away  Simon  Magus  through  the 

Air-** 

As  we  have  more  miracles  to  hear  of, 
and  time  presses,  we  have  no  leisure  for 
remarks.     Leaving  the  Roman  Forum 


and  its  monuments  of  departed  gloty,  we 
proceed  betwixt  Mount  Palatine,  encum- 
bered with  the  I  colossal  ruins  of  the 
Csesara'  Palace,  and  the  Celian  Mount, 
crowned  with  churches  and  vineyards,  to 
the  convent  Via  Appia,  to  the  Porta 
Appia,  now  called  the  Gate  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian. A  mile  beyond  this,  on  the  Appian 
way,  we  come  to  a  little  church  by  the 
road-side,  bearing  the  singular  name, 
Domine  quo  vadU;  i,  e.,  Lord,  whether 
goest  thou  ?  We  shall  discover  the  rea- 
son of  this  title  within.  The  first  thing 
we  observe  on  entering,  is  a  marble  sla^ 
sculptured  so  as  to  represent,  but  most 
unskilfully  executed,  the  impression  of 
two  human  feet.  Above,  on  the  wall,  on 
a  marble  tablet,  is  an  inscription,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation : — 

*'  This  church  is  entitled,  '  St  Mary  of 
the  Footprints,'  and  commonly,  *  Domine 
quo  VadU:  It  is  called  '  of  the  Foot- 
prints,' on  account  of  the  apparition  of 
our  Lord  to  St.  Peter,  when  that  glorioua 
apostle,  having  been  persuaded,  or  rather 
forced  by  the  Christians  to  escape  Irom 
prison  and  depart  from  Bome,  was  pro* 
ceeding  along  this  Appian  Way,  and, 
having  arrived  at  this  place,  he  met  our 
Lord,  who  was  walking  towards  Borne. 
Astonished  at  his  appearance,  he  said  to 
Him,  '  Domine  quo  vadUf*  and  He  re- 
plied, *■  Venio  Romam  Uerum  cmci/ixij* 
(I  go  to  Bome  to  be  crucified  again.)  St^ 
Peter  immediately  understood  the  mys- 
tery, and  remembered  that  He  had  for- 
merly foretold  to  him  this  manner  of 
death  when  He  gave  him  the  government 
of  His  Church ;  wherefore,  turning  back, 
he  proceeded  again  to  Bome^  and  the 
Lfird  disappeared ;  and,  in  disappearing, 
left  the  impression  of  His  footsteps  on  a 
stone  of  the  pavement  of  the  road,  from 
which  this  church  took  the  tide  '  of  the 
Footprints ;'  and,  from  the  words  of  St. 
Peter,  it  bears  the  name  of  *  Domine  q^o 
vadu*  In  midst  of  this  is  placed  the 
express  form  of  our  Lord's  footprints, 
copied  frx>m  that  stone  on  which  they 
were  impressed  by  Himself,  which  is  now- 
preserved  in  the  Church  of  St  Sebas- 
tian." 

The  Church  of  St  Sebastian,  men- 
tioned in  this  extraordinary  inscription, 
is  one  of  the  seven  Basilicas  of  Bome» 
It  stands  outside  the  city,  and  about  twe 
miles  from  the  walls.  Let  us  proceed 
thither  to  see  the  stone  bearing  the 
miraculously  impressed  footprints  of  the 
Saviour.  This  Basilica  is  rich  in  reUca 
of  the  usual  kind ;  the  ibotprinU  of 
Christ  are,  however,  tlie  most  celebrated*. 
A  y^xy  small  gratuity  opens  the  sacred 
repository  where  they  are  prisoned.    To 
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ordinarj  eyes,  this  stone  presents  a  most 
rude  and  incorrect  imitation  of  the  im- 
pression of  human  feet  It  is  obviously 
the  production  of  a  yery  inferior  work- 
mso.  The  feet  are  unshapen,  and  the 
toes  joined  to  the  feet  in  a  fashion  in 
whicfa  no  human  toes  ever  were.  In  fact, 
did  not  the  whole  story  bear  abundant 
eridenoe  on  its  face  of  absurdity,  the 
inspection  of  these  relics  would  be  suf- 
ilcient  to  convince  any  man  of  ordinary 
penetration,  that  this  is  another  of  those 
domsy  fabrications  by  wliich  the  Church 
of  Rome  ao  frequently  overshoots  the 
mark;  and  while  she  imposes  on  the 
credality  of  the  most  illiterate,  exposes 
hefKtf  to  the  chaiige  of  impious  impos- 
ture, and  identifies  herself  with  the 
Church  of  prophecy,  *'  whose  coming  is 
after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all 
power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders,  and 
with  all  deceivablcness  of  unrighteous- 
ness in  them  that  perish,  because  they 
receiTed  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that 
they  might  be  aaved.  And  for  this  cause, 
Ciod  shall  send  them  strong  delusion  that 
they  should  believe  a  lie.** 

But  we  have  not  done  with  the  lying 
wonders  of  St  Sebastian's.  Another 
miraculous  appearance  is  testified  b^  a 
long  Latin  inscription,  of  which  I  subjoin 
a  literal  translation.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  first  lines,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention,  that  this  cburdi  is  built  over 
one  of  the  most  visited  openings  of  the 
oelebrated  catacombs,  (of  which,  perhaps, 
more  hereafter,)  those  vast  subterranean 
passages  said  to  extend,  with  their  varl- 
OQs  ramifications,  to  upwards  of  sixty 
miles  around  and  under  Rome,  in  whose 
dark  and  mysterious  recesses  the  early 
Christiana  were  wont  to  seek  a  refuge 
from  persecution,  and  where  vast  num- 
bers are  buried. 

"In  this  holy  place,  which  is  called 
Ad  Caiatombasy  (At  the  Catacombs,) 
where  were  buried  the  bodies  of  174,000 
holy  martyrs,  and  of  forty-six  Popes, 
also  martyrs. 

"  Whflst  Pope  St  Gregory  the  Great 
was  celebrating  mass  at  the  altar,  under 
which  lies  the  body  of  St  SebasUan,  (that 
athlete  of  Christ,)  {Christi  at/iietce^  he 
beheld  an  angel  of  God,  whiter  than  the 
snow,  assisting  him  in  the  awful  sacri- 
fice, (i.  e*f  assUiwg  him  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mast,  as  the  inferior  priests  casist  the 
principal  officiating  priest^  and  saying  to 
him,  *Thia  ia  the  most  holy  place,  in 
which  is  tho  Divine  promise,  and  the 
remission  of  sJl  sins,  glory  and  eternal 
^fi^ht,  joy  without  end,  which  Sebastian, 
the  martyr  of  Christ,  merited.'  This  is 
testified  by  Severanus,  vol.  L,  page  450, 
aad  also  by  very  ancient  stone  tablets. 


*<  Wherefore,  while  masses,  whether 
chanted  or  private,  are  celebrated  at  this 
highly-privileged  altar,  those  souls  in 
Purgatory  for  whom  the  sacrifice  is 
ofiered,  obtain  plenary  indulgence  and 
the  remission  of  all  their  sins,  as  waa 
declared  by  the  angel,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Popes." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  an- 
nouncement, the  following  is  attached  to 
the  altar  under  which  the  saint  is  said  to 
be  buried,  along  with  prayers  to  the  saint, 
and  in  his  name  :— 

*<In  this  place  is  the  true  promise  and 
remission  oi  sins,  glory  and  eternal  light, 
and  joy  without  end,  which  Sebastian,  tho 
martyr  of  Christ,  merited." 

Now,  observe  what  singular  impiety  ia 
involved  in  this.  Here  we  find  the 
Church  of  Rome  attesting  on  the  walls  of 
God's  house  the  palpable  falsehood,  that 
an  angel  of  God  appeared  to  the  Pope, 
and  assisted  him  in  the  celebration 
of  the  idolatrous  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
And  not  only  so,  but  as  if  to  stamp 
herself  with  the  character  ascribed  in 
the  Scriptures  to  antichrist,  she  repre- 
sents this  angel  as  "  opening  his  mouth 
in  blasphemy  against  Christ  I  "  For 
what  else  is  it  than  blasphemy  against 
the  one  only  Saviour,  to  declare,  tliat 
this  man,  St.  Sebastian,  a  holy  mar- 
tyr, but  still  one  who  had  need  of  Christ's 
blood  himself  to  wash  him  from  sin  and 
save  him  from  perdition,  actually  merited^ 
— that  is,  procured  by  his  own  merits,  aa 
Christ  our  blessed  Lord  did,  '*  the  pardon 
of  sins,  glory  and  eternal  light,  and  joy 
without  end,"  and  would  dispense  these 
heavenly  blessings  to  all  for  whom  mass 
should  be  said  at  this  particular  altar  of 
his  ?  Is  not  this  the  Church  foretold  of 
old  which  should  open  her  <'  mouth  in  blas- 
phemy against  God,  to  blaspheme  His 
name  and  His  tabernacle,  and  them  that 
dwell  in  heaven  V*  Nor  is  this  any  soli- 
tary instance  of  such  impious  fabricationa 
by  which  the  name  of  God  is  blasphemed^ 
and  they  who  dioell  in  heaven  are  blas- 
phemed, by  representing  them  as  blas- 
pheming God.  The  blessed  Virgin  her- 
self is  made  to  speak  blasphemies.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  ago  since  the  Church  of 
Rome  boldly  published  to  the  world  an 
account  of  the  appearance  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  to  some  children  in  Dauphiny,  by 
whom  she  sent  this  message  to  the  French 
nation, — "  If  my  people  will  not  repent, 
I  shall  be  forced  to  suffer  them  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  my  son."  According  to  this, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
our  protection  from  the  wrath  and  ven- 
geance of  Jesus  Christ  1  She  is  our 
advocate  with  Him  who,  if  the  Bible 
speaks  truth,  needs  none  to  advocate  our 
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canie,  but  is  Himaelf  oar  adTocate  with 
God  the  Father !  She  is  our  deliverer 
from  Him  who  so  loved  us,  that  He  died 
on  the  Cross  for  our  sakes !  Oh !  is  there 
not  something  truly  terrible  in  this  wrest- 
ing from  our  adored  Saviour  the  honour 
which  He  has  purchased  with  His  pre- 
<uous  blood, — Uie  honour  of  being  our 
only  Saviour— our  only  all-prevailing 
Advocate  with  the  Father,— the  honour 
of  being  the  first,  the  best,  the  greatest 
Friend  of  lost  sinnera, — and  in  thus  re- 
presenting Him  as  being  not  only  infe- 
rior to  a  woman  in  His  lore  for  us,  but 
actually  our  enemy,  from  whom  we  are 
protected  by  the  love  of  another?  Is 
there  not  sometlung  truly  terrible  in  this 
Uaaphemy  against  the  blessed  Virgin, 
one  of  those  who  dweli  in  heaven^  as  well 
as  against  God,  by  representing  her  as 


setUng  herself  up  as  oar  Advocate— oar 
Intercessor^ our  Protector?  And  be 
assured,  I  repeat,  that  these  are  not  soli- 
tary examples.  No ;  there  are  innumer- 
able such.  Throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  world,  and  espe- 
cially in  Borne  itself,  such  impostures  are 
to  be  found  attested  in  every  possible 
way,  sculptured  on  marble,  painted  on 
canvas,  printed  on  paper,  or  engraven 
upon  stode.  The  instances  I  have  cited 
are  but  a  few  out  of  a  oountless  host, 
which  I  would  cite  were  it  necessary  so 
to  do,  aU  of  which  appear  to  me  to  prove, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Church  of  Borne 
is  that  very  Church  foretold  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  2d  chapter  of  2d  Thessalonians, 
and  by  St.  John  in  the  Book  of  Bevela- 
tions,  chapter  ziii.,  from  tlic  1st  to  the 
9tb  verse. 


fiMtitn  of  1800it0« 


Monthly   Series   qf  (he   Eeligunu    Tract 
Society^ — Prioe  6d.  each, — 

L  Babylom,  and  the  EaiJu  ff  the  Em- 


S.  Aneient  Egypt 

3.  XduHteo, 

4.  Nmuveh  amd  Ae  Tigris. 

This  series  of  Tolumes  combines,  more 
than  any  other  we  know,  fulness  and 
accuracy  with  brevity  and  sustained  inte- 1 
rest— the  results  of  scientific  inquiry,  with 
those  of  Christian  observation.  They  are 
delightful  volumes,  and  so  cheap,  that , 
they  may  form  a  portion  of  every  cottage  j 
Ubrary.    We  shall  give  as  a  specimen,  | 
rather  a  long,  but  most  interesting  ex- 
tract from  the  volume  on  Babylon  :— 

TSS  BUIKS  or  AiraiBHT  CITIBS. 

"The  discovery  of  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive cities,  desolate  and  in  ruins,  of 
whose  ori^n,  inhabitants,  fortunes,  and 
final  overthrow,  no  chronicle  has  been 
preserved,  and  whose  very  existence  was 
previously  unknown  to  the  civilized 
world,  is  one  of  the  remarkable  events  of 
the  present  age,  due  to  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  the  American  traveller,  Mr  Ste- 
pnens.  Before  the  first  of  his  two  jour- 
neys in  Tutacan — the  large  peninsula 
which  juts  out  from  the  northern  part  of 
Central  America  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  in  length  by 
two  hundred  in  breadth — a  vague  idea 
prevailed,  that  monuments  of  a  departed 
race  were  extant  towards  its  western  side, 
in  good  preservation,  and  exhibiting  in 
their  execution  a  considerable  degree  of 
civilization.  It  came,  however,  upon  us 
with  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  to  find  in 


this  region,  overgrown  and  entombed  by 
the  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  regetation,  \ 
not  a  few  remnants  merely  of  rude  erec- 
tions, but  the  crumbling  remains  of  forty* 
four  ancient  cities,  indicating  a  people 
possessed  of  power,  wealth,  and  skill; 
while  it  amply  corroborated  the  accounts 
of  the  early  Spanish  writers,  which  had 
been  usually  deemed  extravagant,  as  by 
Bobertson  and  others,  respecting  the 
population  of' the  ndghbouring  state  of 
Mexico,  and  its  proficiency  in  the  arts, 
at  the  period  when  Cortez  leaped  upon 
its  shore.  In  making  this  application  of 
the  term  ancient,  no  idea  is  intended  to 
be  conveyed  analogous  to  that  which  the 
antique,  in  relation  to  the  old  world,  sug- 
gests ;  for,  in  all  probability,  the  native 
Indians,  now  scattered  through  the  dis- 
trict, clinging  to  its  ruins,  are  the  changed, 
miserable,  and  thinned  descendants,  of 
the  great  race  by  which  these  cities  were 
inhabited,  at  an  era  no  further  back  than 
that  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  Knowing 
the  ruthless  policy  of  the  inraders— 
ostensibly  the  missionaries  of  the  cross, 
but  the  yeriest  slaves  of  mammon  that 
ever  spread  sidl  upon  the  deep,  and  the 
unsparing  executioners  of  those  who 
ofiered  resistance  to  their  rapacity — the 
mind  recoils  ftt>m  the  picture  whldi  the 
imagination  draws  of  the  frightful  scenes 
of  blood  and  agony  enacted  on  these  spots, 
before  they  were  surrendered  to  the  grasp 
of  strangers,  to  become  depopulated  and 
desolate;  and  we  mourn  to  think  of  the 
addition  to  the  long  dark  catalogue  of 
crimes  with  which  the  whites  are  charge- 
able, in  relation  to  the  difierently  coloured 
nations  of  the  globe. 
«  No  discovery  of  equal  magnitude  has 
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evcrrewarded  mdiyidml  enterprise  id  any 
put  of  our  own  hemisphere.  But  simi- 
Ur  ereots  here  occnrred  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Soon  after  the  king  of  Aya 
ceded  to  the  Brftisb,  in  1826,  by  the< 
txeaty  of  Yasdaboo,  the  whole  range  of 
the  Tenaaperim  provinces,  an  English 
geotleman,  Mr.  H.  Googer,  crossed  the 
Salnejn  river  at  the  city  of  Martaban. 
He  found  a  wide  extent  of  country  on  the 
opposite  bank,  completely  covered  with 
jangle  and  Ibreat,  of  which  wild  beasts 
and  reptiles  had  long  been  the  only  inha- 
bitants. But  evidence  appeared  of  hu^ 
Diao  occopancy  ia  bygone  time.  In  the 
Tciy  midst  of  the  wilderness,  stupendous 
waUs  were  found,  neatly  and  strongly 
built  of  brick,  with  large  forest  trees 
growing  fhim  their  tops,  or  out  of 
rents  and  fissures  in  their  face.  The 
vails  had  towers  at  their  angles,  and 
along  their  several  sides  at  regular  dis- 
tances.  Tbey  inclosed  a  vast  square,  or 
parallelogram,  then  a  void  space ;  but  frag- 
ments of  buildings  shewed,  that  a  very 
coDsidersble  city  had  once  occupied  the 
spot.  This  was  Mouloiein,  of  which  the 
Portugu^  traveller.  Fin  to,  caught  a 
glimpse  in  the  Middle  Ages,  soon  after 
the  maritizae  route  from  Europe  to  the 
East  had  been  opened.  It  was  then  a 
place  of  importance ;  but,  ruined  by 
savage  warfare,  it  disappc^ared  in  the 
jangle,  which  rapidly  overgrew  its  re- 
mains, and  continued  unknown  to  the 
period  stated,  buried,  like  Pompeii,  if 
not  beneath  volcanic  ashes,  yet  under  a 
covering  nearly  aa  complete,  formed  by 
the  exuberant  regetatiun  of  the  district 
Since  that  time,  the  site  has  been  largely 
cleared  ;  the  town  has  been  partly  re- 
built and  peopled ;  the  great  temple  of 
the  ancient  dty,  restored,  forms  a  strik- 
ing object  from  the  river ;  and  Moulmein, 
retaining  its  old  name,  bids  fair  to  regain 
ill  former  rank  among  the  living  cities 
oftheglobe. 

^' But  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  and  in  some  instances 
vithin  the  space  of  a  few  past  years, 
cities  whose  fonndation  dates  from  the 
artiest  times,  known  to  fame  in  sacred 
asd  profime  annals,  after  ages  of  aban- 
donment to  desolation  and  silence,  have 
had  their  sites  carefully  examined,  and 
been  partially  restored  to  the  mind's  eye 
I7  w  investigation  of  their  ruins ;  while 
the  sites  of  others  have  been  recovered 
itom  oblivion,  after  having  been  lost  to 
the  world  for  generations.  These  are 
events  not  merely  of  antiquarian  interest, 
or  valuable  as  elucidating  historical  de- 
tails, bat  especially  important  for  sup- 
pling many  striking  illustrations  of 
the  fulfilment    of*  Scripture   prophecy. 


confirming  thereby  the  integrity  and  in- 
spiration of  that  Divine  book  whicb 
graphically  depicts  their  glory,  and  regis- 
ters predictions  of  their  consignment  to 
emptiness  and  spoliation,  uttered  at  a 
time  while  numerous  and  powerful  race» 
were  contained  in  their  walls. 

•*  Egypt,  covered  with  monuments,  ma- 
nifbsting  a  high  state  of  material  civiliza- 
tion, refinement,  and  luxury,  which  reftr 
to  a  period  prior  to  the  dawn  of  .Euro- 
pean history,  and  long  before  Home, 
Athens,  or  Carthage  were  thought  of,, 
began  to  be  accurately  known  with  the 
eitpedition  under  Napoleon  to  the  country, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  sub- 
sequent researches  of  Belzoni,  Champol- 
lion,  Rossellini,  Calliaud,  Wilkinson,  and 
others,  have  been  amply  rewarded  with 
a  rich  harvest  of  facts,  gathered  flt>m  the 
tombs  and  temples,  not  only  illustrative 
of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  earU- ' 
est  civilized  nation,  but  afibrding  impor- 
tant, because  undesigned  confirmations 
of  the  historical  veracity  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  of  the  truth  of  its  prophetical 
denunciations.  Thebes,  the  'populous 
No'  of  inspired'  prediction—accurately 
described  as 
*  SitiULte  among  the  riven,  that  had  the  waters 

roand  about  it. 
Whose  rampart  wa«  the  aea,  and  her  wall  wa» 

from  the  sea'—  Nahumiil.H. 

exhibits  the  grandest  desolation  in  the 
world,  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  to 
winch  the  name  of  el  Bahr,  or  *  the 
ocean/  is  locally  applied,  referring  par- 
ticularly to  the  periodical  inundation. 
TJie  iall  of  tlie  renowued  capital  was  pro*, 
claimed,  while 

'  Kthiopta  and  Egypt  were  her  streogth,  and  vt 
was  iiifinite, 

commerce,  devotion,  and  war  contribut- 
ing their  spoils  to  its  adornment;  and 
surely  has  tlie  declaration  of  inspired 
prophecy  been  fulfilled  :  '  And  I  will  cut 
off*  the  multitude  of  No ;'  *  will  execute 
judgment  in  No  ;*  *  and  No  shall  be  rent 
asunder,'  Ezek.  xxx.  14-16.  The  same 
infallible  oracle  declared  of  Memphis, 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Noph,  the 
second  paramount  seat  of  the  Pharaohs-^ 
*  For  Noph  shall  be  laid  waate 
And  desolate  without  an  inhabitant.* 

J«r.  zlvi.  19. 

Modem  travel  has  identified  the  site,  an  J 
found  the  ruin  total.  No  gigantic  obe- 
lisks, or  palace-tombs  and  temples,  like 
those  which  are  so  prominent  in  the 
Thebiad,  proclaim  its  ancient  greatness. 
A  few  fragments  of  granite,  some  sub- 
structions, and  a  statue  of  Ramesis  II., 
near  the  village  of  Metrahenny,  are  the 
only  monuments  of  a  city  where  sciences 
and  arts  were  cultivated,  commercial  en- 
terprises carried  on,  and  which  had  me-  ■ 
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tropolitan  nuik  wlien  the  Hebrews  first 
went  down  into  the  Urod. 

'*  Half  a  century  ago,  the  once  famed 
capital  of  an  adjoining  region,  the  Edom 
of  Scripture  and  Idumea  of  the  Romans, 
was  01^7  known  by  the  references  to  it 
In  the  ancient  writers,  and  by  some  wild 
Arabian  legends,  which  recognized  the 
«xistence  of  a  petrified  city  in  the  desert, 
whose  inhabitants  had  been  swept  away 
by  the  vengeance  of  the  Omnipotent. 
The  rescue  of  the  site  of  Petra,  the  city  in 
question,  from  the  oblivion  that  gathered 
over  it  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
«mpire,  which  dates  from  the  hasty  visit 
of  Bnckhardt,  in  1811,  in  the  guise  of  an 
Arab  sheikh;  the  remarkable  nature  of 
the  locality,  a  rock-girt  valley,  only  acces- 
sible through  a  dark,  narrow,  and  wind- 
ing defile,  between  high  precipitous  cliffk ; 
the  numerous  monuments  extant,  remains 
of  palaces,  theatres,  and  triumphal  arches* 
with  stately  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  gigan- 
tic walls  of  the  deli ;  the  complete  loneli- 
ness of  the  scene,  only  occasionally  in- 
truded upon  by  the  wandering  Bedouin 
and  the  curious  traveller — these  are  cir- 
cumstances which  have  supplied  the 
clearest,  as  well  as  the  most  wonderful 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  holy  writ- 
ings, and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  spirit  by 
which  the  prophecies  were  dictated.  Be- 
fore the  merchants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
had  emerged  firom  the  rank  of  fishermen, 
at  a  period  coeval  with  the  Exodus  of 
the  Israelites,  the  land  of  Edom  was  in  a 
highly  cultivated  state,  with  fields,  vine- 
yards, wells,  highways,  and  a  numerous 
populi&tion,  who  long  afterwards  con- 
ducted an  extensive  caravan  trade  be- 
tween the  countries  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
^gyP^  <^nd  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. According  to  allusions  in  the  book 
of  Job,  an  inhabitant  of  the  district, 
the  year  and  the  months  were  regularly 
defined,  kings  and  great  men  had  been 
accustomed  to  build  for  themselves  splen- 
did tombs,  and  the  people  were  in  posscs- 
«ion  of  great  wealth,  in  gold  and  silver. 
They  were  acquainted  with  the  weaver's 
ehuttle,  and  the  use  of  scales,  and  made 
cheese  from  milk ;  gardens  were  pro- 
tected by  ground  traps  and  snares;  in- 
scriptions were  cut  on  tablets,  attached  to 
the  faces  of  the  rocks ;  archers  had  steel 
bows,  with  quivers  for  their  arrows  ;  the 
«pear,  shield,  and  sword,  were  ordinary 
weapons  in  battle;  while  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  called  to  the  combat,  in 
which  the  war-horse  figured,  finely  de- 
scribed as  having  his  '  neck  clotlied  with 
thunder.'  But  for  numerous  acts  of 
treachery  and  hostility  committed  at  dif- 
ferent periods  against  the  descendants  of 
Jacob,  involving  the  guilt  of  fratricide, 


a  malediction  of  the  most  awful  descrip* 
tion  was  pronounced  upon  the  land  of 
Esau's  posterity.  From  the  height  of 
worldly  prosperity,  it  was  doomed  to  faU 
into  the  most  abject  state  of  wretched* 
ness  and  desolation ;  and  the  coincidence 
is  most  striking  between  what  the  pro- 
phets foretold  concerning  it,  and  what 
travellers  have  witnessed  in  it.  The  fol- 
lowing description  remarkably  applies  to 
the  position  of  the  capital  :— 

'  Thy  tarribleneit  hath  d«ceir«d  thee. 

And  the  pride  of  thine  heart,  O  thou  that  dwell. 

eat  in  tA«  efe/lt  qjflAe  ffodk. 
Tbst  holdeat  the  Um  of  the  hOl : 
Though  thou  ahouldeat  make  thy  neat  at  higk  as 

the  eagle, 
I  will  bring  thee  down  from  thenee,  aidth  the 

Lord.'  Jcr,  zll^.  16. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  country,  a 
dreary  expanse  of  bare  rock,  and  of  shift- 
ing sands  and  shingle,  without  permanent 
habitations,  and  with  no  cultivated  ver- 
dure, shows  how  faithfully  the  denuncia- 
tions have  been  executed :  *  And  he  shall 
stretch  out  upon  it  the  line  of  confusion, 
and  the  stones  of  emptiness;*  '  Also 
Edom  shall  be  a  desolation  ;*  '  And 
thorns  shall  come  up  in  her  palaces, 
nettles  and  brambles  in  tlie  fortresses 
thereof.'— Isa.  xxiv.  II;  Jer.  xlix.  17; 
Isa.  xxxiv.  18." 


Comfortable  Words  for  ChrUHan  Parents 
bereaved  of  LUt!e  Children,    By  Johk 
Brown,  1).D.    Second  Edition.     En- 
larged.   Edinburgh:  Oliphant. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  new  edition 
of  this  excellent  little  work  has  been 
called  for.    We  can  commend  it  to  those 
sufiering  under  the  loss  of  children.   The 
consolations  it  contains,  will,  we  doubt 
not,  find  their  way  to  many  grieving 
hearts,  and  be,  under  God,  the  means  5 
leading  many  a  sorrowing  parent  to  sub- 
mit with  resignation  to  the  chastisements 
of  the  Ix>rd,  nay,  even  to  confess,  that  it 
is  good  for  them  that  they  have  been 

Afflicted.  

FragmentM  of  College  and  Pastoral  Life  : 
A  Memoir  of  the  late  Bev,  J,  Clark  of 
Glasgow.      By   Rev.   John    Caiucs. 
Edinburgh:  Oliphant. 
An  interesting  and  instructive  memoir 
of  a  minister  cut  down  by  cholera  in  the 
prime  of  his  youth.    The  memoir  is  by 
Mr.  Cairns  of  Berwick,  who  has  done 
ample  justice  to  the  raemoiy  of  hia  de- 
parted friend ;  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  rather  more  than  justice,  as  the 
selection  of  sermons  and  lectures  hardly 
bears  out  the  eulogium  he  pronounces. 
We  must  not,  however,  find  fault  with 
Ills  partiality,  since  to  it  we  are  indebted 
for  a  work  so  vigorously  and  ably  written 
as  the  memoir  before  us. 
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THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 


an  bxposition. 
Part  IL 


xnc  depahture. 
"  ^ot  many  days  after,  the  younger  son 
ffithered  aU  together,  and  took  his  journey 
iito  a  Jar  country.** 

ThU  departure  from  his  father  was  the 
necessary  and  immediate  result  of  lost 
confidence.  It  U  so  with  the  backslider. 
'*  The  evil  heart  of  unbelief"  is  soon  evi- 
denced by  his  openly  "  departing  from  the 
liring  God."  But  how,  it  may  be  asked, 
can  we  depart  from  God  ?  "  Whither  shall 
we  go  from  Kis  Spirit,  or  flee  from  His 
presence?"  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  so 
•lepart  from  God  our  Father,  as  to  be 
concealed  from  His  sight ;  for  "  His  eyes 
arc  upon  the  ways  of  man,  and  He  seeth 
all  his  goings."  "  There  is  no  darkness 
nor  shadow  of  death,  where  the  workers 
of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves."  Could 
the  sinner,  terrified  by  the  consciousness 
of  the  Divine  presence,  fly  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  light  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sea,  there  he  would  meet  the  same  God. 
That  all- seeing  eye  ever  searches  us ; 
that  omnipotent  hand  is  ever  "  laid  upon 
us ;"  "  He  besets  ns  before  and  behind." 
in  one  sense,  then,  we  can  never  depart 
from  God;  but  we  may  yet  do  so  in 
another.  We  may  depart  from  Him  in 
gptrii^  by  forgetting  Him,  forsaking  His 
ways,  and  ceasing  to  have  any  holy  and 
loving  communion  with  Him.  Though 
we  cannot  blot  the  sun  out  of  the  blue 
'vault  of  heaven,  or  even  prevent  his 
'oevm*  from  shining  upon  us,  we  may 
neverthelen  shut  our  eyes,  and  seal  them 
asainst  his  light  and  beauty ;  and,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  this  is  the  same  as 
if  the  sun  had  ceased  to  illuminate  our 
path,  or  tp  be  the  light  of  the  world. 
And  thus,  too,  may  wo  depart  from  a 
friend,  by  shutting  him  out  of  our  hearts. 
What  though  be  may  dwell  with  us  in 
the  same  homo,  and  we  may  hear 
his  voice,  or  come  into  contact  with  his 
penon,  yet  if  we  have  no  communion 

3-I/I. 


whatever  with  him,  how  wide  is  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  us  I  He  is  to  us 
as  if  he  were  not  in  existence.  A  gulf, 
vast  as  that  which  divides  hell  from 
heaven,  separated  Satan  from  Jesus,  even 
while  he  stood  beside  Him,  and  spoke  to 
Him  for  forty  days,  during  His  sore 
temptation  in  the  wilderness  I  And  thus 
is  it  that  the  sinner  departs  from  God  I 
Tie  shuts  his  heart  against  His  light  and 
love.  He  ceases  to  cultivate  acquaint- 
ance with  Him,  by  meditating  upon  His 
Word  and  ways,  or  by  enjoying  com- 
munion with  Him.  <*  God  is  not  in  all 
his  thoughts."  "He  forgets  GoJ,"  and 
lives  as  if  He  really  were  not ;  for  he 
lives  **  without  God  in  the  world."  It  is 
true,  God  ever  sees  him,  daily  provides 
for  him,  causing  '<  the  outgoings  of  the 
morning  and  evening  to  rejoice  over  him,'* 
and  speaks  to  him  by  his  works  of  erca- 
tion  and  providence,  by  conscience,  by 
His  Word,  by  friends  and  ministers,  by 
mercies  and  afllictions,  and  *^  spares  him 
as  a  man  spares  his  son ;"  but  the  blind 
sinner  sees  Him  not,  the  deaf  sinner  hears 
Him  not,  the  ignorant  sinner  recognizes 
Him  not,  the  hard-hearted  sinner  lovea 
Him  notl  He  has  departed  to  a  far 
country,~and  has  become  a  practical 
atheist  I 

O .sinner!  have  you  been  thus  living 
witlwut  God  ?  I  do  not  ask  even  whether 
yoxi  have,  with  the  thought  of  God'a 
presence,  consciously  and  designedly 
set  yourself  in  an  attitude  of  opposition 
against  His  will.  But  I  ask  only,  have 
you  forgotten  God?  Has  He  been  ha- 
bitually absent  ftrom  your  thoughts? 
Have  you  given  up  prayer  ?  Has  God 
become  to  you  an  unreal  person,  so  that 
your  daily  life  would  be  much  the  samer 
if  you  did  not  believe  that  there  was  a 
God  ?  Then  you  too  are  a  prodigal  in  a 
far  country,  and  you  have  departed  fronr 
your  Father  by  unbelief!    And  unlesa 
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the  sinDer  is  converted,  and  "  rehmu  to 
the  Lord  his  God"  during  the  day  of 
grace,  is  not  the  last  awful  sentence, 
**I>cpart  from  me,  ye  cursed/*  which 
Christ  will  pass  upon  him  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  a  righteous  one?  Is  it  not 
giving  to  him  his  own  way,  and  per- 
mitting him  to  journey  for  ever  along 
the  path  which  he  hath  himself  chosen,  in 
-  spite  of  the  mercies,  the  warnings,  the 
solemn  teaching  of  a  loDg-sui!bring  God, 
during  a  long  life  of  ohstinate,  self-willed 
rehellion  ? 

The  prodigal  did  not  imwiediately  depart. 
He  waited  for  some  days,  though  ^  not 
manp  days."  Neither  does  the  backslider 
in  heart  manifest  at  once,  by  any  outward 
acts,  his  lost  confidence.  For  some  time 
he  may  keep  up  the  outward  forms  of 
lore.  He  may  come  before  God  as  His 
people  come, — but  his  heart  Is 'far  from 
Him !  He  may  engage  in  those  outward 
duties  which  are  the  natural  expressions 
of  a  loving  and  obedient  soul, — but  the 
living  spirit  is  wanting !  God's  service 
is  a  drudgery,  for  it  is  not  the  service  of 
a  son.  He  may  have  a  religion  of  many 
works,  but  he  has  not  any  work  of  reli- 
gion. God  hath  departed  from  him ;  for 
he  hath  departed  from  God  I 

XIPB  IN  THE  FAR  COUMTRT. 

"He  took  his  journey  into  a  far 
country,  and  there  wasted  his  substance 
with  riotous  lilting,'* 

Self  cannot  suffice  for  self.  We  must 
Hare  something  without  us  to  support 
the  spirit  within  us.  He  who  gives  up 
serving  God  as  a  son,  immediately  serves 
Satan  as  a  slave.  "  Two  evils"  are  neces- 
sarily committed  by  the  sinner  who  gives 
up  God :  the  one,  that  of  forsaking  the 
**  fountain  of  living  waters,"  which  is  soon 
followed  by  the  other,  that  of  "hewing  out 
cisterns,  broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no 
water."  It  was  so  with  the  prodigal  He  se- 
parated from  his  father,  and  then  "  wasted 
his  substance  in  riotous  living."  It  is  so 
with  sinners, — all  waste  their  substance, 
though  not,  it  may  be,  in  the  same  way. 
They  waste  their  bodies  by  riotous  living, 
— by  mad  intoxication,  or  by  sensuality,  in 
its  degraded  or  more  refined  forms ;— they 
waste  their  moneg^,  by  appropriating  all  to 


the  service  of  mere  self,  and  to  gratify 
their  vanity,  ambition,  or  luxury ; — they 
waste  their  time  by  idleness,  or  by  the 
pursuit  of  every  thing  save  "  the  one  thing^ 
needful ;"  they  waste  their  influence  over 
others,  and  inf  society,  by  using  it  in  the 
cause  of  evil,  and  never,  in  spite  of  oppor- 
tunities innumerable,  in  the  cause   or 
good;— they  waste   their  affections,    by 
bestowing  them  on  unworthy  objects; 
and  their  mental  powers,  by  neglecting 
their  cultivation,  or  by  devoting  them 
solely  to  paltry  and  perishable  ends  f 
Their  whole  life  is  an  extravagant  waste- 
of  eveiy  talent,— a  perversion  of  every 
gift, — the  destruction  by  wild  riot  or  slow 
decay  of  the  immense  substance  which  the 
Master  has  given  His  servants  to  occupy 
till  He  comes  I     Verily,  "  treasures  of 
wickedness  projit  nothing !"    "  For  what 
profit  is  it  if  a  man  gain  the  whole  world,, 
and  lose  his  own  soul."    And  it  is  this- 
which  men  call  *'  life  I"    The  young  man 
thinks  the  home  of  his  Heavenly  Father, 
where  every  child  is  loving  and  obedient,, 
to  be  a  very  prison-house.     He  longs  to 
escape  into  the  liberty  of  self-will,  and 
to  see  "  life,"  enjoy  some  "  life"— that  is, 
life  in  the  flesh, — ^life  in  the  world, — life 
without  God;  such  life  as  Dives  had,, 
who  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen^ 
and  fared  sumptuously  every  day ;  such 
life  as  the  rich  fool  had,  who^   rejoic- 
ing in  the  abundance  of  his  possessions^ 
on  the  Tery  evening  too  when  all  were 
to   be   taken   away,  congratulated    his 
selfish  spirit,  saying,  *'  Soul,  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  thou  hast 
much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years  T" 
Yes !  this  "  lust  of  the  flesh,  lust  of  the 
eye,  and  pride  of  life,"  is  what  men,  in 
their  infatuated  madness,  and  blind  igno* 
ranee,  and  wilful  perversion,  insist  la 
calling  "  life !" — as  if  they  could  have  life 
in  themselves,  or  in  spite  of  God, — or  as  if 
God  had  so  made  His  universe,  that  an 
immortal  spirit  could  have  life  in  ini- 
quity,—or  as  if  Satan,  the  liar,  the  mur- 
derer, the  king  of  death,  the  prince  of 
darkness,  could  give  men  the  good  and 
peace  which  the  God  of  truth  and  lore, 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Prince  of  Life,  the 
Spirit  of  holiness  and  of  joy — the  one  only 
living  and  true  God  our  Father^  could  or 
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vould  give  to  His  own  children,  who 
love  and  obey  Him  ! 

But  every  prodigal  who  thus  seeks  life 
in  a  far  country,  finds  death  of  heart  and 
«pirit,  and  unutterable  misery  I  It  was  so 
with  him  whose  history  we  are  consider- 
ing. 

THE  FAMINE. 

*^  And  when  he  had  spent  <dl,  there  arose 
a  mighty  famijie  in  that  land^  and  he  began 
to  be  in  want" 

He  did  not)  at  once,  spend  all  his  sub- 
stance. It  lasted  sometime.  He  was  in 
a  land  of  famine  indeed,  but  that  famine 
■did  not  touch  liim  for  a  season.  It 
reached  him,  however,  at  last,  and  he 
^^beffon  to  be  in  want  I"  Nor  docs  the 
sinner  who  departs  from  God,  at  first 
experience  the  famine  which  essentially 
t>c]ong8  to  the  "  far  country**  in  which  he 
lias  wandered.  He  has  substance  suffi- 
cient to  banish  for  a  time,  however  short, 
the  cravings  of  his  higher  nature.  The 
fascinations  of  society  congenial  to  his 
mere  earthly  mind ;  the  love  of  the  creature 
filing  up  bis  mere  earthly  affections ;  the 
indulgence  of  more  refined  tastes  ;  the 
wild  excitement  connected  with  riotous 
^ssipation— in  all  this  wasting  of  his  sub- 
stance, there  is  a  partial  filling  up  of  his 
wants,  and  there  seems  even  to  be  an 
abundant  supply  for  him  until  the  end  of 
Jife! 

But  a  change,  sooner  or  later,  must 
t»>me,  when  even  he  suffers  from  the 
-'^  mighty  famine,"  which  has  desolated 
that  far  country  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  ond  which  has  neduced  every 
dweller  in  it  to  beggary  and  despair — 
when  the  prodigal  sees  the  water  of  his 
pleasure  aU  run  out,  and  the  broken 
<;iatem  alone  remaining,  and  when  he  is 
«omp^led  to  feel  that  **  it  is  an  evil  and  a 
Utter  thing  to  forsake  the  Lord  his  God !" 

And  what  is  thia  great  want  of  the 
sinner  ?  What,  let  me  ask,  is  the  want 
of  the  eye  which  is  closed  against  the 
I'tght?  Put  gold  upon  the  eye,~docs 
that  supply  its  want?  Put  food  upon  it, 
or  cover  it  with  purple  and  fine  linen, — 
do  these  things  supply  its  want  ?  No ! 
But  give  it  the  light  again,  and  that  will 
<2o  ir^  or  nothing  will !    And  just  as  the 


eye  is  made  fw  light,  so  is  the  soul  made 
for  God!  Give  to  the  soul  all  created 
things,  and  pour  at  man's  feet  the  trea- 
sures of  earth,  and  adorn  his  body  with 
the  finest  apparel,  and  give  him  sump- 
tuous fare  every  day,  and  permit  music 
and  art  to  do  their  utmost  to  please  him, 
— but  is  his  want  supplied  ?  The  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  for  six  thousand 
years,  and  it  has  utterly  failed  1  and  must 
fail,  because  there  is  a  God!  Short  of 
loving  Him,  there  is  still  a  yearning 
in  man's  nature,  which  nothing  else  can 
satisfy — a  gnawing  hunger  for  some  food 
he  has  not  yet  obtained—a  deep  thirst  for 
some  fountain  he  has  never  yet  drunk 
from !— and  all  creation  cannot  fill  up  this 
want  of  an  immortal  spirit,  which  even  in 
its  very  misery,  unconsciously  seeks  after 
the  infinite  Godl  What  is  the  great 
sermon  of  "  the  Preacher,"  but  the  com- 
mentary of  a  life,  upon  the  hollownesa 
and  bitterness  of  a  want,  which  has  not 
been  filled  b^all  that  earth  can  give,  being 
empty  of  its  God !  Only  read  the  first 
and  second  chapters  of  Ecclesiastes,  and 
hear  the  wailing  cry  of  the  wandering 
child  for  its  father  I  "  Whatever  mine 
eyes  desired,  I  kept  not  from  them.  I 
withheld  not  mine  heart  frpm  any  joy :  for 
my  heart  rejoiced  in  all  its  labour ;  and 
this  was  my  portion  in  all  my  labour. 
And  I  looked  on  all  the  works  that  my 
hands  had  wrought,  and  on  the  labour 
that  I  had  laboured  to  do;  and  behold, 
I  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  I" 
Do  we  hear  any  such  complaints  fr«m 
the  disciples,  who  could  say,  "  Lord,  we 
have  left  all  and  followed  thee  ?**  or  from 
Paul,  who,  after  years  of  labour  in  Christ's 
service,  declared,  "Unto  this  present  hour 
wc  both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  are  naked, 
and  are  buffeted,  and  have  no  certain 


dwelling-place,  and  labour,  working  with 
our  own  hands!"  While  Solomon,  in 
spite  of  **  all  his  glory,"  experienced  such 
a  want,  that  he  cried  in  anguish,  "  All 
is  vanity,  and  vexation  of  spirit!"  the 
apostles,  deprived  of  everything  but  the 
love  of  Jesus,  "gloried  in  the  cross,"  and 
rejoiced  "  in  the  Lord  always,"  and  could 
say  in  triumph,  "  All  are  ours  ;  whether 
the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things 
present,  or  things  to  come ;  for  we  arc 
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CliriBt'a,  and  Christ  is  God's!"  With 
their  blessed  Lord,  they  knew,  even,  in 
the  wilderness  of  outward  things,  that 
there  was  a  life  which  these  things  in 
their  abundance  could  not  give,  nor  in 
their  removal  could  not  take  away — for 
**  man  did  not  live  by  bread  only  I"  Yet, 
tvith  these  examples  before  us,  repeated 
in  the  personal  history  of  every  prodigal 
..who  wanders  to  a  far  country,  and  of 
every  child  who  "dwells  in  God's  house," 
the  young  who  are  entering  upon  life, 
will  not  believe  that  the  one  is  always 
miserable,  and  the  other  always  "blessed  I" 
Truly  says  an  old  writer,  "there  is  no  hap- 
piness in  what  the  world  adores !  That 
therein  God  is  happy,  the  angels  are 
happy ;  and  in  the  defect  of  which  the 
devil  is  unhappy,  that  dare  I  call  happi- 
ness ;  everything  else  is  to  mc  but  a  neat 
delusion,  wherein  there  is  no  happiness 
but  the  name!**  Oh!  what  a  mighty 
'being  is  man,  when  we  dare  thus  assert 
it  of  the  most  wretched  outcast  who  has 
gone  to  the  far  country,  who  feeds  on 
busks,  and  feeds  with  swine,  and  seems, 
in  his  degradation,  to  be  sunk  to  a 
level  with  the  beasts  that  perish,— that 
ho  is  still  so  great  in  the  reach  of  bis 
capacities,  that  the  whole  universe  can 
not  satisfy  even  him  ;  that  the  great  God 
above  who  made  him,  can  suffice  to  be 
his  portion,  so  that  he  shall  want  no 
morel  I  do  not  say  that  every  man 
Jtnoir*  this  secret  of  his  sorrow  or  of  his 
joy.  The  babe  who  cries  out  in  its  un- 
easiness, does  not  know,  and  cannot  tell, 
why  it  suffers,  and  those  who  minister  to 
it  are  often  as  ignorant.  Neither  may 
the  unhappy  sinner  know  what  he  wants, 
nor  his  friends  and  neighbours  be  any 
wiser  than  himself.  But  this  much,  at 
least,  he  knows,  that  he  wants  something 
or  other.  His  very  wretchedness  and 
agony  of  mind  witness  to  this ;  they  are 
the  signals  of  distress  from  one  who  has 
made  shipwreck  of  his  faith !  It  is  also 
true — too  true — that  the  sinner  may  dis- 
l)elicve  when  it  Is  told  to  him  that  God 
is  the  only  supply  of  his  want ;  and  he 
may  also  refUse  to  return  to  God,  or  open 
his  heart  to  him ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
t?qually  true,  that  until  his  heart  finds 
Ood|  it  will  search  in  vain,  tliough  it 


search  for  ever,  for  any  other  food  to 
satisfy  its  hunger,  or  for  any  other  water 
to  assuage  its  thirst !  Yes !  "  There  is 
no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked.** 
But  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace 
whose  soul  is  stayed  on  thee,  because 
he  trusteth  in  thee  I" 

HELP  IK  FAMINE. 

"  He  went  and  joined  himself  to  a  citizen ^ 
and  he  sent  him  into  hisfieids  to  feed  swine.*' 

To  feed  swine  was  the  most  degrading 
employment  to  which  a  Jew  could  be 
sent.  The  citizen  of  the  far  country  thu» 
helped  the  prodigal  only  by  degrading^ 
him. 

The  sinner's  progress  in  sin  and  misery- 
is  here  vividly  described.  This  fellow- 
ship with  the  citizen  of  the  far  country 
represents  that  period  in  the  history  of 
the  sinner  when,  becoming  more  despe- 
rate in  his  rebellion,  more  hardened  in 
his  guilt,  he  becomes  the  "  companion  of 
foob."  He  seeks  the  friendship  of  those 
who  will  quiet  the  risings  of  conscience, 
by  ridiculing  the  fears  which  it  creates, 
and  by  applauding  the  vice  which  it  con- 
demns ;  or  those  who  will  help  to  drown 
every  care  in  draughts  of  maddening 
liquor,  or  silence  the  secret  anguish  of 
the  heart,  by  the  song  and  excitement  of 
midnight  revelry.  If  the  "  fellow-citizcna 
of  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of 
God,"  are,  under  God,  the  best  helpers  to 
keep  us  within  the  holy  precincts  of  our 
Father's  home  ;  so  the  citizens  of  the  far 
country  are  the  most  common  and  influ- 
ential means,  in  the  hands  of  Satan,  for 
ruining  and  degrading  all  prodigals  wl:o. 
join  themselves  to  their  society.  Ho\r 
many  broken-hearted  wanderers  have,  ior 
their  hour  of  bitterness  or  of  penitence, 
remembered  "bad  companions"  as  the 
chief  instruments  of  their  crimes  I  The 
cell,  the  hulk,  the  penal  colony,  the  scaf- 
fold, have  echoed  the  same  confession ! 
How  many,  too^  who  apparently  began 
their  Christian  course  under  every 
prospect  of  advancing  from  strength  to 
strength,  and  fh)m  glory  to  glory,  have 
been  gradually  alienated  firoro  God,  by 
the  subtile  influence  of  a  friendship 
which,  without  being  characterized  by 
riotous  llTing,  was  at  least  worldly  and 
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godless.  Many  a  wife,  many  a  Iius- 
band,  bj  sach  unholy  alliances,  have  been 
kept  for  ever  in  a  far  country,  never, 
never  to  meet  in  their  heavenly  Father's 
home !  '*  Be  not  unequally  yoked  with 
unbelievers."  "The  companion  of  fools 
shall  be  destroyed."  For  what  can  those 
citizens,  who  are  "  strangers  and  foreign- 
ers firom  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,** 
do  to  relieve  the  wants  of  this  poor  pro- 
digal? His  want  they  do  not  under- 
stand, and  so  they  cannot  help  him  to 
supply  it.  Alas !  they  only  degrade  him, 
and  sink  him  deeper  and  deeper.  They 
liave  no  home  for  his  heart;  but  send 
him  to  the  naked  plains.  They  have  no 
employment  to  engage  his  great  powers; 
and  they  give  him,  accordingly,  the  lowest 
work  of  the  lowest  slave.  It  would  not  have 
been  so  in  his  Father's  home!  In  His 
service,  and  in  His  alone,  is  ''perfect 
freedom,"  dignity,  and  joy  I  Oh !  poor 
prodigal,  hast  thou  not  found  it  so? 
"What  have  thine  ungodly  friends  done 
for  thee?  what  have  they  given  thee? 
what  peace  afforded  thee?  what  endur- 
ing good  bestowed  on  thee  ?  what  sacri- 
flccs  made  for  thee  ?  Would  thy  Saviour, 
whom  thou  hast  forsaken, — ^would  thy 
Christian  friends,  whom  thou  hast 'de- 
spised, have  so  treated  thee  ?  Thou  hast 
tried  the  one  in  vain,~try  the  other,  and 
thou  shalt  not  be  put  to  shame ! 

BT7SK8. 

"£r«  woMfodn  have  filled  his  helly  with 
the  huths  that  the  swine  did  eat" 

But  he  could  not.  Husks  were  food  for 
beasts — not  for  men.  And  such  is  the 
cliancier  of  every  kind  of  food  with 
which  the  sinner,  who  rejects  God's  will 
as  his  "  meat  and  drink,"  would  <'fill" 
himself  with.  Mere  husks !  .  Wealtti, 
honoDTSy  fame,  science,  art,  society, 
business,  self-indulgence,  creature-love, 
— all,  all  are  husks !  when  they  are  not 
receiTed  firom  God,  and  with  His  blessing. 
Of  themselves,  they  are  utterly  unfit  to 
support  the  soul.  The  sinner  would  fain 
fill  himself  with  these,  but  he  cannot. 
Having  *•  perverted  his  way,"  he  may 
<*fret  agmiost  the  Lord,"  who  righteously 
petmits  him  to  eat  the  fruit  of  his  way ; 
but  this  does  not  cure,  but  increase  his 


misery,  and  makes  it  the  more  devilish. 
Well  might  the  poet  exclaim,  who  all  Ills 
life  had  so  lived  and  suffered, -« 

"  We  wither  iSrom  our  youth— we  pine  away  • 
Sick,   sick— nnfoand  the  booa— aiuUked  the 
thirit!" 

The  sinner  speaks  of  the  pain  and  dif- 
ficulty of  serviog  God,  and  pictures,  in 
colours  startling  to  flesh  and  blood,  the 
agony  and  self-denial  of  dying  daily,  and 
of  carrying  the  cross.  But  what  right 
has  he  to  speak  of  what  he  has  never 
experienced  ?  The  whole  Church  of  the 
living  God  in  every  age,  who  have  tried 
this  life,  declare,  with  one  voice,  that  it 
was  liberty,  peace,  and  joy  unspeakable ! 
But  all  men  have  partaken  of  the  sinner's 
food,  and  experienced,  in  some  degree,  life 
without  God,  and  they  know  it  to  be  abject 
slavery,— bitter  misery,  and  that  Satan 
and  self  are  the  worst  and  most  cruel 
masters  that  men  can  serve  I  Suppos- 
ing, therefore,  that  it  was  essential  to  our 
eternal  redemption,  that  during  the 
brief  period  of  our  earthly  sojourn,  our 
life  should  be  one  of  bitterness,  without  a 
single  ray  of  happiness,  yet,  if  this  dark 
valley  were  the  only  road  to  everlasting 
day,  it  might  be  at  least  endured.  But  even 
if  it  were  so,  we  ask,  Is  there  no  misery  in 
being  wicked  ?— no  slavery  in  self-will? — 
no  gnawing  at  the  heart  from  unsatisfied 
desires? — ^no  unutterable  wretchedness 
in  the  appetite  for  sinful  gratifications 
getting  stronger  and  stronger,  while  **  the 
pleasure  which  is  ever  hoped  for  front 
them,  still  growing  fainter,  and  yet  tha 
goad  behind,  urging  to  seek  on — the  plea- 
sure still  becoming  fiercer— the  sense  of 
the  horrible  nature  of  the  bondage  ever 
rccurringy'with  the  power  of  throwing  off 
that  bondage  ever  diminishing  ?"  Oh ! 
what  sights  must  be  seen — ^what  agonies 
endured — what  battles  fought,  by  the 
man  who  forsakes  God  I  In  vain~in 
vain  he  would  seek  to  fill  himself  with 
the  husks  of  sin, — he  cannot  I  Empty  of 
God  as  his  portion,  all  creation,  we  re- 
peat it,  would  be  husks  to  his  wounded 
spirit!  And  yet,  is  it  not  merciful  in 
God,  as  well  as  just,  to  permit  His  misery 
to  abound  to  the  sinner,  with  abound- 
ing iniquity?  Is  not  this  a  testimony 
at  once  of  His  hatred  to  the  lin,  and  Ilfs 
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desire  that  its  saflfering  should,  if  possible, 
lash  the  criminal  away  from  it,  to  Him 
who  has  mercy  to  pardon  and  grace  to 
help? 

SELFISnUESS. 

"  No  man  gave  unto  him" 

The  husks  had  failed^— the  citizens 
could  give  no  more.  The  watchword  of 
the  far  countiy  is,  "  Every  man  for  him- 
self;"  while  the  household  word  of  the 
father's  homo  is,  "  Lore  thjr  neighbour 
as  thyself."  "  No  man  gave  unto  him !" 
What  a  picture  of  the  selfishness  of  the 
smner!— for  sin  is  essentially  selfish. 
Self  always  takes>  and  is  ever  get- 
ting poorer;  love  is  for  ever  giving, 
and  Is  for  ever  getting  richer.  Self 
thinks  it  more  profitable  to  receive 
than  to  give;  love  knows  it  is  "more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.*'  Self 
may  bestow  much;  but  love  alone  can 
bestow  itself.  Where  this  Divine  grace 
of  love  is  wanting,  how  little  binds 
man  to  man!  How  small  is  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  mere  worldly  man  for 
the  old  companion  of  his  guilty  plea- 
sures, when  he  is  overtaken  by  misfor- 
tune, and  can  no  longer  contribute  his 
share  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  fel- 
lows; and  how  small  are  the  sacrifices 
which  he  is  disposed  to  make,  without  the 
hope  of  any  remuneration  but  the  grati- 
tude of  even  a  broken  heart!  Who  of 
his  associates  in  guilt  tends  him  in  his 
sickness ;  mourns  with  him  in  his  sor- 
rows ;  pours  oil  into  his  wounds ;  drops  a 
tear,  even  of  affection,  on  his  grave ;  or 
cherishes  his  memoiy  when  he  is  gone? 


And  no  wonder,  for  the  sinner  was  as 
selfish  as  themselves,  and  gets  bi^ 
what  he  gave  I  Oh  !  bow  loving  seem 
those  «*  riotous  livers"  as  the  glass  goes 
round,  and  as  they  pledge  each  other  to 
lasting  friendship !  They  call  each  other 
friends  and  brothers  ;— but,  alas  I  the 
thread  which  binds  them  is  a  mere  gos- 
samer, which  a  breath  may  sever.  Let 
tlie  working  man  who  spends  his  wages 
among  such  "  friends,"  be  ruined  in  body 
and  soul,  and  when  he  is  gone,  the  dead 
dog  is  hardly  less  missed,  or  less  cared 
for  than  he!  Will  they  sing  a  song 
less  at  their  next  jovial  meeting  b^ 
cause  he  is  away?  or  take  a  single 
thought  whether  he  is  miserable  or 
happy,  ruined  or  saved  for  ever?  Does 
he  ask  their  sincere  love— their  hearty 
sympathy  —  theur  brotherly  aid<^thdr 
purse  to  relieve  his  famished  family,  or 
their  prayers  to  relieve  his  famished  soul? 
He  asks  in  Tain !  They  have  got  out  of 
him  all  he  can  give  them,  and  now  "  no 
man  will  give  to  him !"  Be  assured,  that 
sin,  whatever  mask  she  may  wear,  is 
selfishness  in  disguise  —  and  that  the 
only  hearts  we  can  dep€nd  upon  through 
the  trials  and  struggles  of  our  earthly 
life,  are  those  who  are  touched  with  the 
Spirit  of  Him  who  died  for  sinners, — a 
love  this  which  ^'suflTeteth  long  and  is 
kind ;"  *'  seeketh  not  her  own  ;*'  "  beareth 
all  things ;"  "  endureth  all  things ;"  a 
love  which  "  never  faib,"  and  which  adds 
to  its  own  inexhaustible  riches,  while 
pouring  them  into  the  empty  and  void 
hearts  of  others! 

(To  he  continued,^ 


THE  MISEKT  OF  THE  APOSTATE,  IN  THE  EXPEBIENOS  OF 
FBANGIS  SPIBA. 


Haviho  found  the  truth,  it  is  well  to  hold 
by  it ; — to  buy  it  even  at  the  largest  price 
that  by  labour  and  prayer  we  can  give ; 
but  to  sell  it  not,  either  for  wealth  or  life. 
As  presented  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  God's 
best  gift,  the  purchase  of  His  Son's  blood 
to  our  world ;  and  when  so  recommended 
to  the  mind,  as  to  be  embraced  and 
trusted,  the  agency  of  His  Holy  Spirit 
bas  been    at  work«     Nothing   belter, 


higher,    more   conducive  to  peaoe  and 

hope  than  it  is,  can  He  give  on  earth ;  and 

the  rejection  of  it,  in  consequence,  is  the 

most  tremendous  of  sins — the  subject 

of  awful  threats  and  awful  pttuishme&t 

When  Cranmer  suffered,  there  were  two 

by  his  side,  wrapt  in  flames  aa  fierce 

i  as  those  by  which  his  body  was  en- 

!  circled;  but   the  low  deep  tones  that 

'  came  from  their  presence,  wtiQe  those  o^ 
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pmyet  and  eonfldence  iImm.  It  wu  for 
him  only  to  appal  the  bystandeFS  by 
criea  of  *'  that  unworthy  hand,"  a«  he 
held  Uuit  which  had  sigood  hit  recanta- 
tkm  of  FrotestantiaBi  to  the  Intenaeat 
flame  that  shot  np  to  him.  Aa  with 
Peter  when  he  wept  bitterly,  he  found, 
tibat  eren  a  temporary  departnre  from 
the  hiA^  which,  in  the  Sacrad  Seripturea, 
haa  onee  for  all  been  delivered  to  the 
nittta,  took  both  peaee  fhrni  hla  con- 
acience^  and  lore  from  the  fkee  of  God, 
and  consigBed  hhn,  for  a  time,  to  ramom 
and  Tengeanee,  and  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  tomenta  of  the  after  world,  which 
this  aide  of  time  allows.  In  the  breast  of 
the  man,  bowerer,  whoee  history  we  are 
now  to  glance  at,  torraenta  **  before  the 
time^  were  perpetoal ;  and  as  it  is  notice- 
able in  ficriptnre,  that  the  first  instance 
of  a  ain,  after  some  great  dispensation  of 
mercy,  has  always  been  most  sererely 
pnniabed,  witness  Miriam's  murmurs 
after  the  law  was  giyen,  Achan's  theft 
after  Jeridio  was  entered,  Ananias  and 
Sapphira's  lie  after  the  Church  was  or- 
ganized and  the  Spirit  sent ;  so  was  the 
ezperieoce  of  the  apostate  Spira,  after 
the  light  of  the  Beformation  had  shone 
around  him,  a  foretaste  of  hell  itself.  "It 
had  been  better,"  says  an  Apostle,  "  not 
to  haTO  known  the  way  of  truth,  than, 
haTing  known,  to  turn  away  from  its  holy 
commandment ;"  and  as  this  weighty 
sentence  soggesto  most  painful  feelings 
in  regard  to  those  who  have  lately,  in 
England,  abjured  the  light  and  truth  of 
Soriptnral  Christianity,  for  the  darkness 
and  deceirablenesa  of  unrighteousness, 
which  form  the  characteristica  of  the 
Papacy,  it  may  deepen  our  sense  of  the 
danger  and  misery  of  such  defections,  if 
we  attend,  for  a  moment,  to  the  history 
of  thia  odebrated  man. 

In  tiie  year  1548,  when  under  the 
reign  of  the  sixth  Edward,  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  was  filling  England  with  its 
glory,  and  spreading  rapidly  from  Ger- 
many towards  the  darkest  regions  of 
the  Continent)  an  adTocate  of  wealth  and 
reputation,  learning  and  eloquence,  in  the 
town  of  Citadella,  near  Venice,  became 
conrinoed,  on  examination,  that  the 
doetrioes  of  Lather  were  those  of  truth, 


and  obt^ed  the  densest  conTiotioa  that 
an  inquiriiig  mind  can  reoelTe,  that  man's 
only  dependence  for  aalvation  ia  on  the 
free  Ioto  of  God  in  the  death  of  Christ. 
The  demeanour  and  spirit  of  the  advo* 
cate,  then  at  the  age  of  for^-four, 
were  yisibly  changed  from  that  moment* 
Anxious  before  for  fiune  and  for  wealth 
alone^  and  not  unwilling,  in  the  wordy 
strife  of  the  tribunals,  both  to  sell  the 
right  and  defond  the  wrong,  as  he  oon* 
fosaed,  he  now  exhibited  the  theoghtftil- 
neaa  and  seal  of  one  who  has  made  the 
great  disooTery,  that  all  he  b^we  eared 
for  waa  light  aa  vanity ;.  and  seemed  to 
make  it  his  moat  anxious  care,  that  first 
the  membera  of  his  family,  and  then  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance,  should  weigh- 
their  interesto  in  that  balance  of  eternity 
which  the  <jk)spel  had  presented  to  him- 
self. From  lips  so  eloquent,  and  a  cha- 
racter so  distinguished,  the  words  of 
truth  were  mighty.  The  whole  proTince 
waa  awakened;  and  prieste  and  monks» 
startled  and  alarmed  at  the  fact>  and 
finding  that  neither  their  arguments,  nor 
threats,  nor  secret  attempts  to  destroy 
Spira,  were  of  the  least  efibct,  petitioned^ 
at  leogth,  that  the  influence  of  the  Pope 
should  be  resorted  to ;  and  a  legate, 
accordingly,  armed  with  instructions  to 
extinguish  the  moyement  at  all  hazards, 
resolred  to  bring  its  author  to  the  ques- 
tion. The  Senate  of  Venice  was  requested, 
tluit  Spira  should  be  summoned  to  appear 
and  explain  his  principles ;  and  the  ar- 
rival of  ite  mandate  awoke  that  struggle 
iff  his  breast,  whose  sad  and  fearfhl  ter- 
mination haa  inrested  his  memory  with 
so  sad  an  interest 

"  Now,"  said  that  voice  in  his  soul  which 
gave  propheto  and  apostles  their  inspir- 
ing aid,  *'  thou  art  summoned  to  Venice  i 
it  is  needful  for  thee  to  play  the  man* 
If  thou  confessest  thy  Saviour,  either  a 
fiery  death,  or  exile  from  thy  sweet 
family,  wiil  be  thy  doom ;  but  what  are 
sufiferings  when  the  soul's  salvation,  and 
heaven's  blessedness,  and  Christ's  glory, 
are  at  stoke  ?  The  God  of  the  martyrs 
wiU  defond  thee,  and  the  shield  of  faith, 
as  of  old  time,  will  quench  every  dart, 
and  make  thee  undaunted  and  invulner- 
able."    But  another  voice,  speaking  tg 
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nature  and  not  to  faith,  rose,  with  insi- 
dious and  melting  tones,  to  repel  from 
tlie  noble  purpose, — "  Wilt  thou  pass 
from  the  world  with  the  brand  of  a  here- 
tic on  thy  name  ?  Is  infkmy  the  herit- 
age which  thou  Icarest  to  the  children 
of  thy  love ;  and,  after  all  thy  labours,  is 
a  life-long  dungeon,  or  a  bloody  grave,  to 
be  their  fruit?'*  This  (ktally  prevailed. 
He  informed  the  legate  that  he  submitted 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  that  he  was 
sorry  for  the  errors  he  had  diffused ;  and  not 
only  signed  a  declaration  to  that  eftect, 
but,  being  pursued  to  the  utmost,  pro- 
mised, in  his  own  town,  where  respect  for 
his  teaching  and  character  had  reached 
the  highest  point,  to  make  a  public  abju- 
ration of  all  he  had  previously  believed. 
It  was  not  without  a  struggle  he  did  so; 
and  when  he  left  the  presence  of  the 
tempter,  reason  and  conscience  made  one 
last  effort  to  deliver  him.  He  fdt,  that 
wickedly  as  he  had  acted,  the  door  of 
mercy  was  not  yet  shut;  that  should 
he  be  so  nobly  bold  as  give  the  thousands 
who  might  flock  to  his  recantation,  that 
testimony  for  his  Lord,  by  which  the  full- 
ness of  the  martyr*8  peace,  and  the  glory 
of  the  martyr's  crown,  are  obtained,  the 
step  to  which  fear  had  counselled,  would 
not  only  be  forgiven,  but  procure  for  his 
doctrines  a  wider  and  more  impressive 
influence  than  if  it  had  not  been  taken. 
The  counsel  was  rejected.  In  the  church 
cf  Citadello,  in  the  presence  of  two  thou- 
sand persons,  enemies  who  rejoiced,  and 
friends  who  wept,  the  abjuration  of  the 
truth  was  spoken,  and  thirty  pieces  of 
gold  presented  by  him  to  form  a  shrine 
for  the  eucharist.  But  a  voice,  as  if 
4Ludib1y  addressed  to  him  from  heaven, 
itold  the  full  consequences  of  the  act. 
'  Wretch !  thou  hast  denied  me,  renounced 
7  the  covenant  of  thy  obedience,  and  broken 
^  thy  solemn  vows.  Hence,  apostate!  and 
'bear  with  thee  the  sentenco  of  thy 
eternal  damnation.  He  swooned  iu  his 
-  agony,  and  found  ease  no  more ;  living, 
.  M»  he  felt,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
declare  the  misery  of  being  past  hope,  and 
tbeyond  mercy— a  captive  in  the  hand  of 
an  avenging  God, — and  affording  that  pic- 
ture of  reasoning  and  sane  despair  which 
^unyan  seems  to  have  copied  from  in  his 


"  Man  in  the  Iron  Cage,"  sitting  with  folded- 
hands,  and  sighing  as  if  his  heart  would 
break ;  crying,  *<  I  have  grieved  the  Spirit, 
and  He  is  gone;  I  have  tempted  the 
devil^  and  be  is  come  to  me;  I  have 
provoked  God,  and  He  has  left  me.  I 
cannot  repent  I  cannot  pray  ;"~and  ever 
interrupting  the  sad  confession  with,  "  O 
eternity,  eternity,  how  sludl  I  grapple  > 
with  the  misery  that  I  must  meet  with 
in  eternity  r*  As  a  specimen  of  the 
feelings  of  the  apostate,  the  following 
notes  are  subjoined  from  records  pre- 
served of  his  conversation,  and  they  are 
scarcely  more  harrowing  in  interest,  than 
rich  in  usefulness : — 

When  removed  to  Padua,  and  when  phy- 
sicians were  sent  for,  as  a  trial  if  medi- 
cines could  minister  to  his  comfort,  they 
were  answered,  "  Deluded  men !  think  ye 
that  potions  can  cure  a  soul  sunk  down 
by  the  wrath  of  God  ?"  It  was  the  aid  of 
divines,  they  saw,  tliat  he  required ;  but 
tliey,  on  their  approach,  found  him  bent 
on  destroying  himself  by  refusing  susten- 
ance ;  calling  his  children,  who  forced  it 
on  him,  curses ;  and  wishing  that  some 
one,  in  mercy,  would  let  out  his  weary 
soul.  Still,  however,  he  would  listen  to 
them ;  and  relating  the  cause  of  Ins 
anguish,  in  a  manner  that  made  them 
weep  and  tremble,  he  found,  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  crime,  an  extinguisher  of 
every  encouragement  they  presented. 
«  Do  you  not  believe  still,  as  you  taught 
once,"  they  asked,  "  that  salvation  is  from 
God's  pure  love?  Why  thus  despair?** 
— **  I  can  believe  nothing  now,"  was  bis 
answer,  **  and  can  hope  for  nothing ;  ray 
heart  is  hardened."  '*  But  did  not  Peter 
repent,  and  was  forgiven  ?" — "  He  did," 
he  replied ;  "  but  then  Christ  looked  on 
Peter  in  mercy.  Me  He  leaves.  Oh  I  fo» 
the  least  sense  of  the  love  of  God  I  Oh  I 
that  my  body  had  suffered  to  bring  case 
to  this  burdened  soul !"  **  God  bringeth 
down  and  raiseth  up,"  they  said. — "  It  is 
true,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  resisted  His 
Spirit;  and  when  He  cried  within  me, 
*  Do  not  seal  that  deed/  I  resisted  His 
voice,  and  He  and  all  peace  have  left  me, 
to  waste  as  in  irons,  and  soon  to  perish. 
This  is  the  state^of  the  damned.  They 
confess  as  I  do ;  and  long  for  mercy  and 
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feci  remorse  as  I  do;  but  they  cannot 
l)eiievc,  and  cannot  pray.  Oh  I  that  God 
vould  enable  me  to  believe;  but  this 
is  my  helly  that  I  cannot  eilher  be- 
lieve or  hope ;  nay,  I  hate  God,  and  my 
heart  aecks  to  get  above  Him,  or  away 
from  Him ;  and  I  have  nothing  to  floe  to 
but  despair  and  terror.  As  His  children 
have  the  witness  that  they  are  so  in  the 
blessed  peace  and  immortal  hope  that 
they  enjoy,  so  I  have  the  witness,  in  the 
torments  of  remorse,  that  I  am  of  the 
number  of  the  lost." 

Expressions  like  these,  coming  from 
him  at  every  interview,  as  his  decreasing 
strength  would  allow,  attracted,  when 
reported  by  the  hearers,  men  of  every 
variety  around  his  bed,  whom  their  rank 
and  position  could  in  any  respect  entitle 
to  be  present ;  and  while  the  language  of 
repining  and  despair  was  still  continued, 
it  was  mingled  with  admonitions,  which 
seem  like  a  sermon  to  the  living  from 
the  abyss  of  woe,  as  if  spoken  by  one 
who  preaches  still  there,  as  he  preached 
in  the  upper  world;  though,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  his  soul  having  been  untouched 
and  unsanctified  by  the  Gospel,  he  be 
shut  out  from  hope.  Exclamations  of, 
''Oh !  that  I  had  never  gone  to  Venice !  Oh  I 
cursed  day  I"  were  varied  by  these  solemn 
and  weighty  admonitions: — '*Look  well 
to  yourselves,  brethren!  It  is  not  the 
performance  of  a  few  outward  duties  that 
will  do,  but  a  mighty  and  constant  en- 
deavour, with  intensity  of  heart  and  mind, 
to  seek  and  set  forth  God's  glory.  Oh !  take 
heed  to  your  life !  Make  more  account 
of  God's  Spirit  than  I  have  done.  Think 
not  yon  ate  certainly  Christians,  because 
yon  know  something  of  the  Gospel.  Take 
lieed  of  that  faith  that  works  not  a  holy 
life ;  credit  me,  it  will  fail — I  have  tried 
it.    I  presumed  I  had  gotten  the  right 


faith,  and  I  preached  it  to  others ;  had  iiYi 
Scriptures  ready  in  memory  that  might 
support  it,  and  thought  myself  sure.  13  ut 
living  impiously  and  carelessly  in  my 
former  state,  and  casting  away  salvation 
when  I  knew  it,  I  have  found  judgment 
overtake  me, — not  for  my  correction,  but 
my  ruin.  Feace  and  safety  are  ours, 
when  guarded  by  Christ's  merits,  as 
by  a  .mighty  wall,  from  the  floods  of 
God's  wrath;  but  I  pulled  down  this 
rampart,  and  now  the  swelling  waters 
are  come  in  even  to  my  soul.  If  God 
gave  me  the  least  spark  of  hope,  I  would 
not  refuse  to  endure,  for  twenty  thousand 
years,  the  heaviest  weight  of  His  wrath. 
But  my  will  is  tcounded,  and  I  cannot 
believe.  I  want  the  main  grace  of  all ;  I 
sorrow  like  Judas,  and  I  perish  like  him."' 
In  a  state  so  miserable,  longing  for 
death,  and  even  attempting  suicide,  yet 
fearing  it  as  the  commencement  of  eter- 
nal woes,  Spira  lingered  for  eight  weeks ',. 
and  then,  amid  the  terror  of  all  who 
witnessed  his  departure,  had  his  soul 
required  of  him  for  judgment.  His  his- 
tory is  written,  that  we  may  hear  and 
fear.  One  of  its  authors,  Vergerius,  who 
attended  his  death-bed  as  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic student,  died  a  Protestant  minister  ^ 
and,  as  in  his  case,  so  by  others,  it  may  be 
found,  that  as  the  tendency  of  Gospel  invi- 
tations, and  the  glory  of  Gospel  hopes,  arc 
the  means,  through  grace,  of  leading  sin- 
ners to  the  Saviour ;  so  a  view  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  apostate,  and  fear  of  those 
arrows  of  the  Almighty  that  drink  up 
the  spirit  of  the  backslider,  may  serve 
as  effectually  to  keep  us  faithful  to  Him. 
**  Hold  fast  what  thou  hast,  let  no  man 
take  thy  crown,"  is  a  word  that  receives 
added  force  f^om  the  deathbed  of  Francis 
Spira. 

R.  N. 


THE  FAITH  OF  THE  INFIDEL. 


Ix  relation  to  the  Miracles  of  the  New 
Testament,  whether  they  be  supposed 
masterly  flrauds  on  men's  senses,  com- 
mitted at  the  time  and  by  the  parties 
supposed  in  the  records,  or  fictions  (de- 
signed or  accidental)  subsequently  fabri- 
cated—but  still,  in  eilher  case,  undeni- 


ably successful  and  triumphant  beyond 
all  else  in  the  history  whether  of  fraud  or 
fiction,— the  infidel  must  believe  as  fol- 
lows : — On  the  Jirat  hypothesis,  he  must 
believe  that  a  vast  number  of  apparent 
miracles,  involving  the  most  astounding 
phenomena,— 4uch  as  the  instant  lestora- 
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tioD  of  the  sick,  bUnd,  deaf^  and  lame,  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead — ^performed 
in  open  daj,  amidst  multitudes  of  malig- 
nant enemies — imposed  alike  on  ei/4  and 
triumphed  at  once  oyer  the  strongest 
pRJu&ces  and  the  deepest  enmity ;  these 
who  received  them,  and  thosewho  rejected 
them  diflfering  only  in  the  certainly  not 
▼eiy  trifling  particular,  as  to  whether 
they  came  from  heaven  or  fh)m  hell.  He 
mnstbelieTe,  that  those  who  were  thns 
•uooessful  in  this  extraordinary  conspi- 
racy against  men's  senses,  and  against 
common  sense^  were  Galilaean  Jews,  such 
as  aU  history  of  the  period  represents 
them ;  ignorant,  obscure,  illiterate ;  and, 
abote  all,  previously  bigoted,  like  all 
their  ooontrymen,  to  the  very  system  of 
winch,  together  with  all  other  religions 
on  Uie  earth,  they  modestly  meditated  the 
abrogation ;  he  must  believe  that,  appeal- 
ing to  these  astounding  fiauds  in  the  fkce 
iioth  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  an  open 
erideiice  of  the  imth  of  a  new  revela- 
tion, and  demaadingi  on  the  strength  of 
them,  that  their  countrymen  should  sur- 
render a  religion  which  they  acknow- 
ledged to  be  divine,  and  that  all  other 
nations  should  abandon  their  scarcdy 
less  venerable  systems  of  superstition, 
they  rapidly  succeeded  in  both  these  very 
proiiable  adventures ;  and,  in  a  few  years, 
though  without  arms,  power,  wealth,  or 
science,  were,  to  an  enormous  extent, 
victorious  over  all  prejudice,  philosophy, 
ttnd  persecution;  and,  in  three  oentu- 
twB,  took  nearly  undisputed  possession, 
aaaan|[st  many  nations,  of  the  temples  of 
the  ejected  deities.  He  must  farther 
helieve,  that  the  original  performers  In 
these  prodigious  frauds  on  the  worid, 
acted  not  only  without  any  assignable 
motive,  but  against  all  assignable  motive ; 
that  tlMiy  Biaintained  this  uniform  con- 
stancy in  unprofitable  falselioods,  not 
only  together,  but  separately,  in  differ- 
ent countries,  before  different  tribunals, 
imder  ril  soit  of  examinations  and  cross- 
eacminations,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
gy  v«s,  the  scourge,  the  axe,  the  cress,  the 
stake;  that  those  whom  they  persuaded 
to  join  their  enterprise,  persisted  like 
themselves  in  the  same  obstinate  belief  of 
the  same  <* cunningly  devised"  frauds; 
and  though  they  had  many  accomplices  in 
their  singular  conspiracy,  had  the  equally 
singular  fortune  to  free  themselves  and 
their  coadjutors  from  all  transient  weak- 
ness t<»waitls  their  cause,  and  treachery 
tatrards  one  another;  and,  lastly,  that 
these  men,  havkig,  amidst  all  their  igno- 
wwo^  originality  enough  to  invent  the 
most  pure  and  subKroe  system  of  mora- 
lly wiiieh  the  world  iiasever  listened  to, 
Ml,  anidst  aH  their  tionseioas  villaay. 


the  effrontery  to  preach  it,  and^  whidi  is 
more  extraonlinary,  the  inconsisteDcy  to 
practise  it ! 

On  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned 
hypothesis,  that  these  mirades  vers 
either  a  congeries  of  deeply  contrived 
fictions,  or  accidental  myths,  subse- 
quently fabricated,  the  infidel  must  be- 
lieve, on  the  former  supposition,  that, 
though  even  transient  success  in  Uteruy 
forgery,  when  there  are  any  prejudices  to 
resist,  is  among  the  rarest  of  oconnencei ; 
yet  that  ^ese  foigeries— the  haaaidoas 
work  of  many  minds,  making  the  most 
outrageous  pretensions,  and  neceflsarily 
challenging  the  opposition  of  Jew  and 
Gentile—were  successAil,  beyond  all  ima- 
gination, over  the  hearts  of  mankind; 
and  have  continued  to  impose^  by  an 
exquisite  appearance  of  artless  truth,  and 
a  most  elaborate  mosaic  of  feigned  events, 
artfully  cemented  into  the  ground  of  trae 
history,  on  the  acutest  minds  of  difibrent 
races  and  different  ages ;  trUie,  on  the 
seeond  si4>position*  he  must  believe  that 
accident  and  chance  have  given  to  these 
legends  their  exquisite  appearance  of  his- 
toric plausibility ;  and  on  either  supposi- 
tion, he  must  believe  (what  is  iofloitely 
more  wonderful)  that  the  world,  vhile 
the  fictions  were  being  published,  and  in 
the  known  abse&ce  of  the  facts  they  as- 
serted to  be  true,  suffered  itself  to  be 
befooled  into  the  belief  of  their  truth,  and 
out  of  its  belief  of  all  the  systems  it  did 
previously  believe  to  be  true ;  and  that  it 
acted  tlms,  notwithstanding  persecutioa 
from  without,  as  well  as  pr^udioe  from 
within  ;  that,  strange  to  say,  the  strictest 
historic  investigations  bring  this  compil- 
ation of  fictions  or  myths— even  by  tbe 
admission  of  Stnmia  himself— witlan 
thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  very  time  in 
which  all  the  alleged  wonders  they  relate 
are  said  to  have  occurred ;  wonders  whidi 
the  perverse  wofid  knew  it  had  not  seen, 
but  which  it  was  determined  to  believe, 
in  q^ite  of  evidence*  p^u^oe,  and  per- 
secution! Inaddilumtoallthi^theia- 
fidel  must  believe,  that  the  men  who 
were  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  these 
monstrous  fictions,  choose  them  as  tbe 
vehicle  of  the  purest  mondi^;  nnd 
though  the  most  pernicious  deceivers  of 
mankind,  were  yet  the  most  scrupulous 
preachers  of  veracity  and  benevolence ! 
Surely  of  him  who  can  receive  all  these 
paradoxes, — and  they  form  but  a  small 
part  of  what  might  be  mentaooed,— 
we  may  say,  «'0  infideli  gsMt  is  thy 
fUthr 

On  the  snppotition  that  neither  of  these 
theories,  whether  of  fraud  or  fiction,  will 
•ooouDt,  if  taken  by  itself;  for  tbe  whole 
of  the  sapenwtural  phwomsna  which 
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strew  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  having  so  readilj  melted  away  nnder 
then  the  objector,  who  relies  on  both^  .  less  than  half  the  influences  which  hare 
most  belieye,  in  tarn,  both  sets  of  the  j  been  at  work  upon  them ;  the  other,  an 
above  paradoxes;  and  then,  with  still  >  opposite  paradox, — that  a  religion,  pro- 
more  reason  than  before,  mny  we  ex-  ;  pogated  by  ignorant,  obscure,  and  pen- 
daim,  "  O  infidel  I  great  is  thy  faith !"  j  niless  vagabonds,  should  diffuse  itself 
Again,  he  nrast  believe  that  aU  those  '  amongst  the  most  diverse  nations  in  spite 
apparent  coincidenoes,  which  a^em  to  con-  <  of  all  opposition,  it  being  the  rarest  of 


Beet  prophecy  with  the  faett  of  the  ori- 
gin and  history  of  Christianity ,-^some, 
embracing  events  too  vast  for  hazardous 


phenomena  to  find  any  religion  which  is 
capable  of  transcending  the  limits  of 
race,  clime,  and  the  scene  of  its  historic 


speculation,  and  otliers,  incidents  too  i  origin  ;  a  religion  which,  if  transplanted, 
minute  for  it, — are  purely  fortuitous ;  j  will  not  die ;  a  religion  which  is  more 
that  off  the  eases  in  which  the  event  |  than  a  local  or  national  growth  of  super- 
seems  to  tally  with  the  prediction,  are  j  stition !  That  mch  a  religion  as  Christ- 
mere  chance  coincidences ;  and  be  roust  ianity  should  so  easily  break  these  bar* 
believe  this,  amongst  other  events,  of  two  ;  riers,  and  though  supposed  to  be  cradled 
of  the  most  vnltkety  to  which  human  '  in  ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  fraud, 
sagacity  was  likely  to  pledge  itself,  and  yet  should,  without  force  of  arms,  and  in  the 
which  have  as  undeniably  occuired  (and  face  of  persecution,  "  ride  forth  conquer- 
^er  the  predictions)  as  they  were  a  ,  ing  and  to  conquer"  through  a  long 
priori  improbable  and  anomalous  in  the  career  of  victories,  defying  the  power  of 
world's  history  I  The  one  is,  that  the  '  kings,  and  emptying  the  temples  of 
Jews  should  exist  as  a  distinct  nation  in  deities, — who,  but  an  infuleU  has  faith 
the  very  bosom  of  all  other  nations,  enough  to  believe? — Rogers^  Reason  and 
without  extinction  and  without  amalga-  Faith, 
matioo,— ether  nations  aod  even   races  i 


THE  COURSE  OF  CREATION.* 

Ip  one  may  judge  from  the  number  of  i  a  mixed  character,  by  the  attempts  that 
treatises  on  the  subject,  there  is  none  of  '  have  been  made  to  propagate  a  cold, 
the  natural  sciences  so  popular  as  gco-  \  heartless  materialism,  througli  the  mc- 
logy ;  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  un-  ,  dium  of  geological  speculations.  Geo- 
dentanding  how  this  should  be  the  case,  i  logy,  in  its  infancy,  was  viewed  with  sus- 
It  requires  little  previous  preparatory  <  picion,  as  its  facts  were  wrested  from 
study.  It  does  not,  like  the  physical  their  proper  bearing  to  invalidate  the 
sciences,  demand  any  profound  know-  '  statements  of  the  Scripture  Record  ;  but 
ledge  of  mathematics;  and  it  is  not  '  the  recent  insidious  attempts  tend  not 
encumbered,  at  least  to  so  great  an  •  merely  to  the  rejection  of  Scripture,  but 
extent,  with  a  repulsive  nomenclature,  >  the  rejection  of  a  God.  We  have  not 
as  in  the  case  of  the  various  departments  '  now  to  deal  with  a  negative  infidelity, 
of  natural  history.  The  facts  and  then-  but  with  a  positive  atheism.  The  rao- 
lies  of  geology  may  all  be  embodied  in  '  mentary  suspicion  that  attached  to  the 
popolar,  non-technical  language,  and  |  study  of  geology,  was  wisely  made  to 
may  be  well  enough  understood  by  any  |  give  way  to  a  bold  investigation  of  its 
ooe  who  can  read,  with  intelligence,  the  i  most  dreaded  facts ;  and  the  result  has 
history  of  his  own  country.  In  an  age  \  shewn  how  such  a  fkith  in  the  revelations 
wheo  science  is  held  in  so  much  esteem,  |  of  science  will  invariably  be  rewarded, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  inviting  and  |  The  dreaded  investigations  have  resulted 
comparatively  easy  reading  of  geological  !  not  only  in  rebutting  the  attacks  of  infl- 
wotks  diottld  be  sought  for  with  avidity.  '  delity,  but  in  discovering.  In  the  hidden 
An  impulse  has  recently  been  given  to  I  recesses  of  the  earth,  the  most  formidable 
the  production  of  geological  treatises  of '  weapons  which  have  yet  been   turned 

_  against  atheism.     In  the  wide  field  of 

•  Tk€  Ctmm  9i  CreaHim,  by  John  Andenon,  i  ,„^.j^^      ^y,^^    .^    _^    ownim-nf.    in 

D.D..  ifiairtsr  of  Newburgh.  London:  Long-    elation,    there   are   no   arguments   m 

xaaa.  igs9,  favour  of  a  God  so  stnkhig  as  those 
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which  are  to  be  read  on  the  ioscribcd 
tablets  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
An  atheistic  materialism  is  unblush- 
ingly  taught,  not  only  in  connexion  vitb 
geology,  but  with  other  departments  of 
popular  science.  Physiology,  or  rather 
the  empirical  sciences  founded  on  physio- 
logy, are  at  the  present  time  the  most 
common  vehicles  for  the  rankest  mate- 
rialism. Multitudes  are  at  this  moment, 
vrith  a  lamentable  credulity,  reading 
irorks,  or  listening  to  lectures,  bearing  on 
the  connexion  between  mind  and  matter, 
which  propound  doctrines  totally  subrer- 
sive  of  the  idea  of  a  God,  and  of  all  moral 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  man.  And, 
strange  to  say,  this  materialism,  whose 
object  it  is  to  banish  the  superstition  of 
Christianity,  rushes  into  a  superstition 
far  wilder  than  any  our  forefathers  ever 
displayed,  even  when  witchcraft  and 
demonology  most  flourished.  The  feats 
of  miracle  and  prophecy,  said  to  be  per- 
formed under  the  high  sanction  of  athe- 
ism, far  surpass  anything  that  the  wild- 
est fanaticism  ever  imagined.  Into  what 
strange  contradictions  does  atheism 
plunge  its  bewildered  devotee  I  How  is 
it,  it  may  be  asked,  that  people,  in  these 
days  of  enlightenment,  sliould  believe  in 
delusions  which  our  forefathers,  with  all 
their  superstition,  would  be  heartily 
ashamed  of?  We  think  it  can  be  traced 
very  much  to  the  circumstance,  that 
while  science  is  justly  held  in  the  great- 
est reverence,  there  is  no  corresponding 
mental  discipline  to  enable  the  mind  to 
distinguish  between  the  character  of  true 
science,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  infidel 
impostor  or  fanatic.  While  the  mind  is 
prepared  to  listen  reverentially  to  the 
oracle  of  science,  it  does  not  possess  that 
training  requisite  to  distinguish  between 
the  true  and  the  false  oracle.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  wildest  feats  of  magi- 
cal incantation  are  implicitly  believed  in, 
if  they  be  only  accompanied  by  scientific 
theory  or  explanation.  Under  the  name 
of  science,  at  the  present  day,  the  gross- 
est superstition  is  believed, — not  merely 
by  the  ignorant,  but  by  many  belonging 
to  the  educated  classes.  We  believe, 
that  the  best  antidote  to  superstition,  in 
whatever  form  it  comes,  is  vital  Christ- 


ianity. We  see  that  superstition  has  in- 
variably retired  before  the  progress  of 
an  enlightened  and  living  Christianity. 
But  as  an  important  auxiliary  to  the 
revival  of  religion,  we  value  highly  such 
treatises  as  the  one  before  us,  in  which 
salutaiy  discipline  is  afibrded  to  the 
mind  in  a  department  of  science  easily 
mastered,  at  the  same  time  that  impreg- 
nable bulwarks  are  reared  around  the 
Christian  faith.  As  science  must,  in 
some  way,  tell  on  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  people,  is  it  not  the  dictate  of  wis- 
dom, that  means  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  influence  a  salutary  one,  instead  of 
allowing  the  day  to  be  won  by  atheism 
and  superstition  ? 

We  lately  noticed,  at  some  length,  a 
valuable  work  on  a  kindred  subject, — 
viz.,  Th€  Footprints  of  the  Creator;  and 
we  gave  it  our  hearty  commendation,  as 
furnishing  incontrovertible  arguments 
against  the  assailants  of  our  holy  faith. 
It  is,  however,  perhaps  too  technical  and 
special  for  the  general  reader,  though 
valuable  to  those  already  somewhat  con- 
versant with  the  subject.  Hie  Course  of 
Creation  is  suited  to  a  wider  class  of 
readers.  Indeed,  it  may  bo  profitably 
read  as  a  first  book  in  geology.  It 
avoids  unnecessary  technicalities,  and  too 
minute  anatomical  details.  The  dry  geo- 
logical descriptions  are  also  frequently 
relieved  by  appropriate  practical  reflec- 
tions, which  communicate  a  cheerful  ani- 
mation to  the  whole. 

It  gives  us  peculiar  pleasure  to  wel- 
come a  volume  indicating  so  much  read- 
ing and  refiection,  from  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  who  has  found  time, 
amidst  the  laborious  duties  of  a  large 
parish,  to  cultivate  science  with  so  much 
profit.  We  do  not  by  any  means  regard 
it  as  a  commendable  thing  in  a  clergy- 
man to  substitute  any  human  science  for 
the  noblest  of  all  sciences — theology ;  to 
the  study  of  which,  and  its  practical  ap- 
plications, he  is  bound  to  devote  his  best 
energies.  Natural  science  can  be  studied 
consistently,  only  in  subordination  to  the 
higher  study  of  theology,  and  as  one  of 
the  means  calculated  to  extend  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom  in  the  world.  When 
the   ministerial    character    merges    in 
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that  of  the  satfontj  a  proof  is  afforded 
that  the  dignity  and  momentous  respon- 
sibility of  the  sacred  office  haye  been  lost 
«igbt  of.  Great  jealousy  should  there- 
fore be  sheirn  in  drawing  the  boundary 
line  between  the  cultivation  of  science 
as  s  means  and  as  an  end.  The  following 
passage  in  the  preface  refers  to  this  sub- 
ject:— 

"It  is  no  mitigation  of  an  author'^ 
Umerity  in  publishing,  that  he  can  say 
for  himself,  he  bad  no  intention,  when 
cullecting  and  arranging  his  materials,  of 
C'Ter  submitting  them  to  the  eye  of  the 
public,  or  of  provoking  criticism  by  his 
speculations.  Certain  it  is,  however,  I 
have  often,  and  'with  severity  at  times, 
questioned  myself  as  to  the  propriety  of 
zuj  geological  pursuits,  my  ardent  love 
of  them,  and  their  compatibility  with  the 
strict  discharge  of  professional  duty.  My 
answer  generally  was,  I  sought  not  these 
things  of  myself ;  they  were  hung  up  and 
disf^ayed  before  me  wherever  I  went,  on 
pleasure,  on  business,  or  on  duty.  I  simply 
inquired  after  their  names:  and  of  the 
geological  plicnomena  that  have  passed 
under  my  review,  I  can  safely  afHrm  of 
thein,  in  their  darkest,  deepest  place, 
they  have  uniformly  led  me  *  from 
nature  up  to  nature's  God;'  and  have 
inscribed  upon  them,  in  the  brightest 
characters^  '  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'  ** 

Every  one  must  sympathize  with  the 
consdentiooa  tenderness  of  the  author — 
lest  the  abundance  of  labour  which  he 
ov^es  to  his  parish  should,  in  any  way, 
he  curtailed  by  his  devotion  to  science. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  work  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  relieve  him  from 
all  amdety  on  this  score.  Did  it  consist 
of  a  record  of  personal  and  laborious  re- 
search ifl  geology,  did  it  indicate  that  the 
dirine  had  merged  in  the  geologist,  there 
vould  be  ground  fur  censure ;  but  as  it 
professes  to  give  only  a  popular  epitome 
<^  the  science,  and  its  more  important 
i)eariDgs  on  the  Christian  faith,  we  re- 
card  the  performance  as  quite  compat- 
i^^^^e  with  the  zealous  discharge  of  all 
the  duties  of  a  parish  minister.  We  can 
<^nceire  the  author  most  indefatigable 
ia  his  regular  visitations,  ministering  with 
all  tenderness  and  assiduity  at  the  bed- 
ftitlt;s  of  the  sick,  and  making  conscien- 
tious and  diligent  preparati«.'n  for  the 


pulpit,  at  the  same  time  that  his  mind  is 
refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  com- 
position, at  spare  hours,  of  such  a  work 
as  the  one  before  us. 

All  the  physical  sciences  are  intimately 
connected  with  one  another,  and  the 
links  of  connexion  must  be  clearly  appre- 
ciated, in  order  that  a  satisfactory  ad- 
vance may  be  made  in  each.  It  is  true, 
that  a  man  must  devote  himself  to  one 
special  branch,  if  he  means  to  advance  to 
the  frontiers  of  science ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  must  have  his  eyes  open  to  the 
light  that  comes  from  other  departments* 
The  astronomer  must  devote  all  his 
energies  to  astronomy,  if  he  would  extend 
its  boundaries ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
must  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
bearings  of  meteorology,  chemistry,  geo- 
logy, &c.,  upon  his  peculiar  field  of  re- 
search. Now,  this  principle  holds  as 
strongly  in  the  case  of  theology.  It  is 
not  an  isolated  science.  It  has  numeroua^ 
points  of  contact  with  all  other  sciences. 
And  while  its  truths  are  unchangeable, 
it  is  designed  by  its  great  Author  to  keep 
pace,  in  its  practical  developments,  with 
the  progress  of  all  other  departments  of 
human  knowledge.  While  the  theolo- 
gian is  intrenched,  then,  within  his  own 
peculiar  province,  it  is  important  that  he 
should  fully  appreciate  the  bearings  upon 
it  of  the  various  sciences.  Cliristianity 
is  designed  to  be  maintained  as  a  living 
power  m  the  world, — not  by  ignoring  the 
truths  of  human  science,  but  by  assimilat- 
ing them,  and  making  them  yield  invigor- 
ating nourishment  for  the  spiritual  life 
of  man. 

The  author  has  adopted  the  title  of  his 
work  in  reference  to  the  orderly  manner 
in  which  the  successive  strata  of  the 
earth *s  crust  are  laid  upon  one  an- 
other,— the  term  course  being  used,  in  its 
architectural  sense,  as  denoting  the  suc- 
cessive horizontal  layers  of  stones  in  a 
building,  fie  begins  with  the  lowest 
course  of  the  pyramid,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  oldest  strata,  and  comes  up  by  suc- 
cessive stages  to  the  highest,  or  newest 
strata.  The  only  novelty  claimed  by  the 
author,  is  the  geographical  sequence 
which  he  observes  in  describing  tl»e 
strata.    We  doubt  the  advantage  of  this 
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plan  in  an  elements ry  work;  but  we 
observe  that  he  ^ry  wisely  departs  from 
it  when  the  geographical  clashes,  as  it 
must  often  do,  with  the  geological  se- 
quence. He  starts  from  the  summit  of 
Ben  Macdhui^  one  of  the  Grampians,  and 
the  Alps  form  the  extreme  point  of  destin- 
ation. He  rears  his  geological  pyramid 
from  the  materials  fhmished  by  the  inter- 
Tcning  field. 

The  author  displays  peculiar  felicity  in 
exhibiting  the  proofs  of  design  as  he 
ranges  oyer  his  wide  and  interesting  sub- 
ject. We  give  the  following  as  an  illus- 
tration of  this,  and  also  for  a  reason 
which  will  afterwards  appear : — 

**  Paley,  forgetful  of  every  law  or  pur- 
pose, so  conspicuously  developed  in  the 
whole  of  these  beautiftil  arrnngements, 
thus  commences  his  great  work  on  natu- 
nU  theology:—'  In  crossing  a  heath,  sup- 
pose I  pitched  my  foot  against  a  stone, 
and  were  asked  bow  the  stone  came  to  be 
there,  I  might  possibly  answer,  that,  for 
anything  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  it  had 
lain  there  for  ever.  Nor  would  it,  per- 
haps, be  very  easy  to  shew  the  absurdity 
of  this  answer.  But  suppose  I  had  found 
a  watch  upon  the  ground,  and  it  should 
be  inquired,  how  the  watch  happened  to 
be  in  that  place,  I  should  hardly  think  of 
the  answer  which  I  had  before  given, — 
that,  for  anything  I  knew,  the  watch 
might  have  always  been  there.'  How 
many  fallacies  are  there  in  this  state- 
ment, so  far  as  mention  is  made  of  the 
stone  ?  The  science  of  geognosie,  not  so 
far  advanced  in  Paley's  time,  now  clearly 
establishes  the  *  absurdity '  of  supposing 
ita  having  lain  from  'eternity'  in  the 
place  where  it  is  found.  The  relative 
ages  of  mountains,  and  therefore  their 
succession  in  time,  are  now  demonstrable, 
and  well  understood.  Then,  the  compon- 
ent parts  of  the  universe  are  os  well 
defined,  as  accurately  proportioned  and 
ananged,  in  manner  and  order,  as  pre- 
cisely as  the  several  parts  of  the  watcli. 
^e  mica,  the  quartz,  the  felspar,  have 
each  their  law  or  order  of  structure, 
as  well  as  the  principle  of  aggregation ; 
and  they  have  taken  their  respective 
forms,  and  no  other,  and  have  assumed 
their  compound  structure,  and  no  other, 
in  obedience  to  chemical  afllnities,  and 
an  atomic  adjustment,  as  certain  and 
unalterable  as  are  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  dynamics. 

<'Nay  more,  the  parent  rock,  from  which 
that  stone  was  taken,  has  its  own  place 
in  the  system ;  its  position  amidst  the 


upheaved  disrupted  strata  around,  has 
been  assumed  for  a  purpose,  and  the* 
very  sixe,  form,  and  outline  of  the  giant 
mass,  are  all  shaped  to  an  end.  Bocks^ 
are  as  easily  distinguished  as  trees  or 
animals,  which  have  not  risen  up  by 
accident,  but  have  been  constructed  ont 
of  cektain  materials,  and  arranged  each 
according  to  its  own  dasa.  Their  inter- 
nal characters,  and  even  outward  shapiv 
are  marked  and  defined.  The  gnarkd 
oflik,  in  fibre  and  texture,  difRin  not  more 
from  the  soft,  pendulous,  graceful  wil- 
low, than  are  the  difiTerences  of  rockaand 
minerals,  in  their  normal  arrangement  of 
particles,  in  their  diversity  of  fracture, 
clevage,  lustre,  and  density.  We  see  at 
once  the  mechanism  of  the  watch,  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals.  But  upon  gaining  the  least  know- 
ledge of  its  framework  and  stmcturey  we 
cannot  open  our  eyes  upon  any  part  cf 
the  external  world,  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction,  that  all 
which  we  see  and  admire  must  have  been 
the  work  of  a  higher  power.  Design  is 
stamped  upon  every  thing.  Will,  onler,. 
and  might,  arc  everywhere  vimble.  Geoio» 
gy,  discovering  harmony  amidst  apparent 
confusion,  renovation  in  decay,  shews 
that  every  rock  is  fitted  to  its  place ;  that 
systems  and  series  of  formations  are 
arranged  upon  a  principle  of  utility ;  ami 
so  thoroughly  calculated  to  exercise  their 
assigned  functions,  have  all  the  parts  been 
formed,  that  the  most  elaborate  machines 
of  man's  contrivance  falls  infinitely  short 
of  the  beauty  and  perfection  everywhere 
displayed  in  the  material  creation.  Lain 
for  ever  !  No  I  Such  a  scene  of  moun- 
tain, valley,  river,  plain,  and  ocean,  all 
related  to  each  other,  does  not  exist  ly 
chance — is  not  contrived  or  arranged  by 
accident." 

We  have  extracted  the  above  passage^ 
as  it  gives  an  able  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  argument  of  design,  as  illus- 
trated by  geology;  but  we  hare  also 
quoted  it  with  the  view  of  saying  a  word 
in  defence  of  Paley's  illustration  of  the 
stone  upon  the  heath.  We  quite  agree 
with  the  author's  admirable  remarks  on 
the  evidence  of  design  that  may  be  found 
in  the  stone  as  well  as  in  the  watch ;  but 
we  hold  that  the  point  of  the  illustration 
is  not  in  the  least  degree  lost,  far  lefs 
that  there  is  anything  like  a  fallacy  in 
the  general  argument.  We  do  not  blame 
the  author  for  originating  the  cavil. 
He  has  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  high 
authority.    Buckland,  wo  think,  was  the 
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fint  to  indulge  in  a  like  stndn  cf  remavk, 
but  while  be  qaestioned  the  appropriate- 
nefli  of  the  iiluf  tratioh,  he  took  care  not 
to  disparage  the  general  argument.  In  the 
aiotea  to  the  edition  of  Paley  bj  Lord 
Bnrngfaais  and  Sir  a  Bell,  there  are  alio 
aoBie  lemai^s  on  the  e?idence  of  design 
in  the  sftme,  bat  not  with  theyxewof  dispa- 
raging either  the  illustration  or  the  argu- 
ment^— ^at  leastlin  reference  to  the  >tato 
of  g8oi0gical  sdenoe,  when  the  argument 
waa  llrat  naed.  Suooeedhig  writers  hare 
<edioed  these  sentiments,  and  bare  taken 
exception  to  the  illustration  in  such  un- 
guarded language,  that  the  reader  is  led 
to  suppose,  that  the  great  argument  for  a 
designing  mind  is  thereby  yitiated.  It 
wonld  be  a  matter  deeply  to  be  regretted, 
if  aoj  such  prejudice  should  be  raised  in 
the  popular  mind  against  this  matchless 
and  fascinating  work  of  Poley.  He  has 
conferred  no  common  benefit  on  mankind, 
\jj  constructing  an  argument  level  to 
•eTery  capacity,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
flatUfies  the  requirements  of  a  rigid  phi- 
loaopbj.  We  shall  be  very  unwilling  to 
admit,  except  on  the  strongest  grounds, 
any  criticism  from  his  successors,  calcu- 
lated to  throw  a  slight  upon  his  unsp- 
proacliable  performance.  An  abortive 
attempt,  which  originated  a  keen  con- 
troversy, was  made  not  long  ago,  to  rob 
bim  of  the  watch  as  an  original  illustra- 
tion ;  80  that  both  terms  of  the  contrast, 
the  stone  and  the  watch^  have  had  to 
stand  the  fire  of  hostile  criticism.  In  re- 
g^ard  to  the  atone,  which  is  the  only  thing 
before  us,  we  must  say,  that  it  argues  a 
perverse  ingenuity  to  cavil  with  it  as  an 
appropriate  illustration.  The  common 
sense  of  nioety-nine  out  of  every  hundred, 
has  felt  the  appropriateness  of  the  illus- 
tration. But,  besides  this,  it  can  stand 
the  keenest  scrutiny.  He  takes  the 
stone  upon  the  heath  as  the  type  of  the 
oaahapeo,  to  contrast  with  the  watdb, 
the  symbol  of  contrivance.  But  it  is  per- 
liBctly  evident  that  he  draws  the  contrast 
only  in  one  special  point  of  view, — viz.,  in 
reference  to  external  or  mechanical  oon- 
fbmation.  The  internal  constitution  of 
the  metal  of  the  watcli,  no  doubt  implies 
design ;  but  it  was^not  the  nK>lecular  ar- 
rangements of  the  particles  he  wislied  to 


draw  attention  to,  bat  to  theeztemal  and 
mechanical  skill  by  which  the  metal  waa 
shaped  into  tooth  and  pinion.  When  he 
therefore  contrasted  the  watch  with  the 
stone,  he  selected  as  the  point  of  contratt* 
in  the  latter,  not  its  internal  oonstitutiony 
but  its  external  conformation.  All  that 
he  assumed  as  granted  was,  that  the 
stone,  not  iU  constituent  ehmente^  was  un- 
shapen,  and  destitute  of  any  marks  of 
contrivance.  Paley  knew  as  well  as  aqgr 
of  his  critics,  tfaongh  not  acquainted  witii 
the  recent  discoveries  of  geology,  that  the 
molecular  constitution  of  matter  implica 
design  in  the  arrangement  of  particles, 
and  the  balance  of  forces  just  aa  moch 
as  the  constitution  of  the  solar  system, 
where  worlds,  instead  of  particles,  have 
to  be  arranged  and  balanced.  Were  be 
writing  to  meet  sophistical  objectioas,  he 
oeald  readily  guard  his  statements  against 
all  misinterpretation ;  but  the  great  cha- 
racteristic of  Paley  is,  that  he  appeals  to 
the  common  sense  and  candour  of  man* 
kind ;  and  there  is  no  writer  that  draws 
such  a  hearty  response  from  the  bosom  of 
his  readers.  His  strength  lies  not  bi  nlee 
metaphysical  distinctions,  which  often. 
fritter  away  the  foroe  of  an  argument, 
but  in  a  blunt,  straightforward  statement 
of  his  views,  in  language  of  the  moat 
transparent  clearness— if  interpreted  by 
a  common  sense  standard.  Were  he  not 
seduced  by  ^e  high  authorities  we  hare 
quoted,  we  are  sure  that  the  logical  mind 
of  the  giflted  author  would  not  have  been 
betrayed  into  the  above  ammadversionaoa 
Palcy's  argument.  Indeed,  the  volame 
before  us  itself  furnishes  ample  evidence 
of  this.  The  above  passage  is  near  the 
beginning  of  the  work,  the  one  we  are 
about  to  quote  is  near  the  dose,  where 
the  author,  feeling  the  common  sense 
view  of  Paley's  argument,  seems  to  have 
forgotten  his  former  strictures.  We 
quote  the  passage,  not  so  much  with  the 
view  of  sdf  refutation,  as  of  furnishing 
an  admirable  and  unexceptionable  state^ 
meat  of  Paley *8  argument. 

*'  The  argument  for  a  designing  agent 
in  the  creation  and  arrangement  of  a 
material  world,  may  be  thus  illustrated : 
A  rude  unshapely  stone— say  tlie  stone 
upon  the  heatii— does  not  at  once  impress 
the  spectator  with  the  conviction  that  it 
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vas  made  and  placed  where  it  is  by  a 
4leslgning  and  intelligent  being.  But  let 
it  be  chiselled  into  form,  give  it  symmetry 
and  proportion,  and  he  immediately  con- 
cludes that  this  is  the  resalt  of  skUl  and 
'  intention.  Look  at  a  piece  of  machinery, 
— its  fhunework  of  wood^its  springs  of 
iron — ^its  wheels,  beams,  and  axles,  com- 
posed of  different  metals,  and  arranged 
into  different  forms, — nnd  the  inference  is 
irresistible,  that  neither  the  forest,  nor 
the  quarry,  nor  the  mine,  yielded  their 
materials  in  their  present  state,  nor  com- 
bine among  themselves  to  pat  them  to- 
getlier.  Reason  asks  for  a  different  kind 
of  agency,  and  experience  tells,  that  the 
mind  and  the  hand  of  man  have  been 
•  there.  We  see  water  converted  into 
ateam,  the  steam  brought  into  contact 
with  a  piece  of  metal,  the  vapour  confined 
within  an  enclosure,  and  acted  upon  by  a 
condenser,  and  through  means  of  this 
simple  arrangement,  and  the  application 
of  this  motive  power,  we  decern  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter,— the  mar- 
vels which  human  industry  and  intelli- 
gence have  been  able  to  achieve.  This 
combination  of  materials  is  not  a  thing  of 
life.  Chance  has  produced  none  of  these 
-arrangements.  The  whole  is  the  result 
of  design,  of  canning  intention,  of  calcu- 
lating intelligence.  Examine  the  tele- 
scope,— ^its  apparatus  of  lenses,  reflectors, 
and  mirrors,— look  through  that  drawn 
tube,  as  it  is  pointed  in  a  clear  starry 
night  to  the  azure  vault,  and  your  shout 
of  astonishment — ^when  you  first  behold 
the  increased  magnitude  of  these  orbs, 
tlieir  separation  into  systems  and  clusters, 
firmaments  ascending  in  gradations  of 
brilliancy,  one  above  another,  and  the 
finitely  remote  studded  and  glowing  with 
higher  and  higher  galaxies — will  partake 
of  a  mingled  feeling  of  admiration  at  the 
immensity  and  grandeur  of  the  universe, 
the  wisdom  and  skill  which  combined  to 
flrame  the  instrument  that  brings  within 
your  ken,  and  enables  you  to  gaze  on  the 
glorious  vision. 

*'Now,  in  nature,  we  find  the  same  in- 
dications of  design,  the  same  surprising 
combinationa  of  skill ;  instruments  Sramed 
with  matchless  wisdom  and  the  most 
•exquisite  contrivance.  Nay,  all  here,  in 
every  department  of  creation,  leaves 
Jiuman  ingenuity  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance. No  statuary  can  rival  that  whicli 
is  exhibited  in  the  rocks,  gems,  and 
crystals  of  the  earth.  Machinery  is  tran- 
scendentiy  surpassed  in  the  forms  of  every 
organic  thing  beneath  or  around,  in 
minuteness,  adaptation,  and  balance  of 
parts ;  the  steam-engine  on  eneigy  and 
power;  the  ship  by  a  more  refined  and 
•kilfol  equipment  of  ropes,  pulleys,  and 


sails;  and  the  telescope  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  compared  with  the  human 
eye  in  the  beauty  of  its  construction,  tlic 
power  of  its  movements,  the  amazing 
swiftness  and  variety  of  its  glance.  But 
there  is  design  and  intelligence  mani- 
fested in  the  works  of  man.  They  couMk 
not  arrange  themselves.  They  must  have 
had  an  artificer.  Draw  near, — look  into 
the  works  of  creation, — what  cumulative 
evidence  of  their  intelligent  author,  con- 
clusive as  the  severest  demonstration  of 
science.  Man  asks  for  a  sign  from  hea- 
ven. Ten  thousand  intimations  ace 
given,— millions,  indeed,  of  miraculous 
contrivances  meet  him  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  universe." 

Before  closing  our  notice  of  the  interest- 
ing volume  before  us,  we  must  advert  to 
one  or  two  points  of  strictly  geological  in- 
terest Perhaps  the  most  marvellous  part 
of  the  revelations  of  geology,  is  the  vivid- 
ness with  which  it  places  before  us  scenes 
referring  to  incalculably  remote  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  globe.  Sir  C.  Lyell, 
at  a  recent  lecture  in  London,  gave  an  in- 
teresting illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  occurrences  in  the  ancient  w^orld 
have  been  registered  and  preserved,  so 
that  we  may  almost  consider  them  aa 
taking  place  before  our  eyes.  The  report 
of  the  lecture  states,  that  in  illustration 
of  the  foot-tracks  of  quadrupeds,  such 
as  the  musk-rat,  the  dog,  and  others, — 
so  common  on  the  recent  red  sand  of 
Kentville,  on  the  borders  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  in  Nova  Scotia,— Sir  C.  Lyell 
exhibited  a  copy  of  a  brick,  one  foot 
square,  from  Babylon,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  on  which  the  track  of  a  small 
animal,  of  the  ichneumon  tribe,  appa- 
rently the  Asiatic  Mongoose,  is  distinctly 
seen.  This  brick  has  been  sun-dried,, 
(not  baked  in  a  kiln,)  and  must  hav» 
been  traversed  by  the  creature  when  the 
clay,  mixed  with  the  straw,  was  still  soft. 
Sir  C.  Lyell  verified  the  character  of  Iho 
track,  by  getting  a  living  ichneumon  ia 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  to  walk  over  a 
cast  of  soft  mud,  which  he  afterwards 
sun-dried.  The  impression  was  identical 
in  character  with  that  exhibited.  In  tho 
middle  of  the  brick,  is  an  inscription  in  the 
Babylonian  cuneiform  character,  which, 
according  to  Colonel  Bawlinson's  interpre- 
tion,  signifies,  that  Nabokodrossor,  king 
of  Babylon,  boiU  certain  cities,  &(u  Thia 
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.  king  is  tlie  aome  as  tbe  Nebucbudaezzar 
of  Scripture ;  80  that  the  brick  is  twenty- 
four  centuries  old.  It  was  with  no  ordi- 
nary interest  that  the  audience  gazed 
upon  footprints  which  were  possibly  made 
at  the  moment  that  proud  Babylonian 
mooaich  was  surTcying  some  mighty 
structure,  which  he  was  rearing  as  a 
monument  of  his  greatness ;  these  foot- 
priuts,  too^  being  as  fresh  looking  as  if 
only  yesterday  impressed  upon  the  soft 
day.  Geology  ejiliibits  similar  marvels, 
but  marvels  far  more  wonderful.  It 
exhibits  traces  of  events  that  occurred 
at  a  period,  compared  to  which  the  era  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  but  as  yesterday. 
Not  only  the  footprints  of  animals,  but 
the  rain-drops  and  wave-ripple  can  be 
craced  in  what  was  once  soft  mud,  but  is 
now  solid  rock.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  first  discoverer  of  the  footprints 
of  animals  was  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland— Dr.  Duncan  of  Euthwell,  wlio 
also  claims  the  honour  of  being  the 
founder  of  savings*  banks.  The  volume 
before  us  is  peculiarly  interesting  on  the 
subject  of  footprints  and  other  markings ; 
our  space  can,  however,  afford  only  the 
following  short  extract  on  the  subject  :— 

^  Robinson  Crusoe  was  not  more  moved 
at  tbe  discovery  of  a  human  footprint  on 
tbe  sand  of  his  lonely  island  in  the  dis- 
tant main,  than  were  men  of  science, 
that  traces  of  organic  life  should  thus  be 
stereotyped  in  a  deposit,  believed  to  be 
utterly  destitute  of  fossil  remains.  The 
creatures  which  had  traced  them,  so  like 
to  existing  walking  things,  greatly  in- 
creased the  interest  and  the  wonder  cre- 
ated by  the  picture — the  tread,  in  all  the 
freshness  of  yesterday,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  antediluvian  world  !  The  pheno- 
menon, however,  is  now  one  of  very 
general  and  common  occurrence. 

"Birds  and  amphibious  quadrupeds 
have  all  contributed  their  share  r  in  the 
production  of  these  curious  lithographs. 
6aiall  toe- looking  scratches,  deep  falling 
impressioni^  cloven  lux)f-like  undulations, 
and  large  gigantic  hollows,  have  all  been 
pictured  in  clear,  distinct  outline,  covered 
up,  and  now  again  laid  patent  before  you, 
as  by  the  removal  of  tbe  coverlet  of  your 
album.  Tbe  Bo§ton  Journal  of  Natural 
Mutory  communicates  the  following  inte- 
resting account  of  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Deane: — *I  have  in  my  possession,*  he 
tajs,  *  consecutive  impressions  of  tridac- 1 
*  tyle  feet,  which  measure  eighteen  inches  | 


in  length,  by  fourteen  in  breadth,  be- 
tweeu  tlie  extremities  of  the  lateral  toes. 
Each  footstep  will  hold  half  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  the  stride  is  four  feet.  The 
original  bird  must  have  been  four  ur 
five  times  larger  than  the  Al'rican  ostricli, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  weighed  less 
than  600  pounds.  Every  step  the  crea- 
ture took  sank  deep,  and  the  substrata 
bent  beneath  the  enormous  load.  If  an 
ox  walked  over  stifiened  clay,  ho  would 
not  sink  so  deeply  as  did  this  tremen- 
dous bird.'  Sir  C.  LycU  has  examined 
most  of  the  footprint  districts  in  Ame- 
rica, and  found  the  markings  so  numerous 
in  some  places,  as  to  resemble  the  pud- 
died  land  of  a  sheepfold  or  market-place ; 
the  very  spots,  doubtless,  whither  tbe 
animals  had  resorted  to  quench  tbeu* 
thirst,  or  screen  them  at  mid-day  from 
tlie  scorching  heat.  The  various  tracings 
became  more  distinct,  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  from  the  scene  of  common 
rendezvous;  and  the  several  routes  by 
which  they  would  return  to  their  respec- 
tive haunts  or  fields  of  pasturage,  are 
clearly  deliued." 

The  cabinet  of  tlie  c<irtli's  strato,  has  not 
only  preserved  forms  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions, now  completely  extinct,  but  the 
minutest  forms  of  life  which  the  scale  of 
creation  presents.  The  mind  is  utterly 
bewildered  when  contemplating  extensive 
formations,  entirely  composed  of  the  re- 
lics of  living  creatures,  so  minute  that 
the  nicest  manipulation  of  the  microscope 
is  necessary  for  their  detection.  On  this 
subject,  the  author  has  the  following  in^ 
teresting  remarks : — 

"A  fragment  of  chalk«  the  size  of  a 
garden  pcu,  contains  thousands  of  perfect 
tihells.  These  shells  inclose  still,  in  many 
cases,  the  pulpy  animal-matter,  and  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  distinct,  well-defined 
chambers.  In  a  cubic  inch  of  the  rock, 
it  is  calculated  that  there  are  upwards  of 
a  million  of  infusorial  animalcules.  Yet 
their  orders  arc  determined,  their  genera 
fixed,  their  very  species  are  described — 
so  perfect  is  their  structure,  and  so  tho* 
roughly  preserved  all  the  parts  of  their 
minute  shelly  coverlets.  The  micro- 
scope has  restored,  under  the  action  of 
certain  dilute  acids,  the  colour  and  shape 
of  entire  hosts  of  these  creatures.  Some 
specimens,  so  positively  can  it  speak  of 
them,  appear  to  consist  of  tubes,  placed 
edge- ways,  and  one  projecting  sometimes 
beyond  another.  Others  are  seen  to  pos> 
sess  a  series  of  tubular  organs,  placed 
parallel  to,  and  disposed  in  long  lines  of 
fragile  articulated  riband.    Some  are  ob- 
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long  figures ;  others  are  complicated,  ex- 
hibiting numerous  projecting  processes, 
«n(|  of  every  variety  of  shape.  Some 
resemble  the  shell  of  the  nautilus ;  others 
«re  still  detected  with  the  skin  adhering 
to  the  skeleton ;  while,  in  the  stomachs 
and  digesting  sacs  of  others,  the  more 
minute  infusoria,  which  the  diminutive 
monster  had  swallowed,  are  made  palp- 
4(ble  to  the  sight." 

*'  These  are  the  foundation-builders 
(existing  animalcules  discovered  by  Dr. 
Darwin)  of  future  islands,  of  the  very 
<M)lour  and  size,  it  may  be,  as  those  which 
piled  up  these  masses  of  the  brick-red 
«haik.  In  an  ounce  of  sea  sand,  ftom 
three  to  four  millions  of  these  minute 
l>odies  have  been  enumerated.  Twenty- 
two  thousand  can  be  placed,  side  by  side, 
•on  a  linear  inch  of  surface.  One  single 
individual,  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
in  summer,  will  produce  as  many  as 
800,000,000.  In  a  globule  of  water,  a 
«nbic  inch  contains  more  inhabitants  than 
•are  now  existing  in  the  human  family 
^on  Hie  £eu»  of  the  globe.  The  skeletons 
•of  theanimalcula  are  transported  through 
the  air,  in  the  form  of  a  fine,  impalpable 
dust,  covering  the  decks  of  vessels,  and 
darkening  the  atmosphere,  many  hun- 
dred miles  distant  at  sea.  The  eye  can 
trace  nothing  of  structure — not  even 
of  granular  form ;  and  while  clothes,  rig- 
ging, and  every  crevice  is  filled  and  dis- 
<x>loured  with  the  organic  nebulsB,  it  is 
not  till  the  highest  microscopic  powers 
are  applied,  that  it  becomes  resolvable, 
«nd  demonstrated  to  be  a  system  of  liv- 
ing creatures  moving  through  space,  and 
fulfilling  their  destiny. 

"  The  views  of  nature  thus  opened  up 
^re  boundless  and  infinite,  in  either  terms 


of  the  scale— aaoending  or  doMUiding, 
The  immensity  of  things  on  the  one  side, 
and  their  minuteness  on  the  other,  carry 
them  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  direct 
observation;  and  the  intervention  of 
means  must  in  both  cases  be  provided, 
ere  they  can  become  the  subjects  of  human 
perception  and  examination.  But  what 
is  it  to  me,  some  will  reason,  if  there  be, 
within  the  depths  of  space,  myriads  of 
rolling  worlds,  when  I  see  them  not,  and 
whose  revolutions  can  in  no  way  afleet 
my  condition  on  earth?  These  rooks 
around  are  but  obstacles  in  my  way,  or 
stones  for  which  I  have  no  regard,  as  I 
can  apply  them  to  no  useful  purpoee.  I 
know  that  every  blade  of  grass,  every 
leaf  in  the  forest,  every  drop  of  water, 
every  grain  of  sand,  teems  with  living 
creatures.  And  in  the  air  I  breathe,  sys- 
tems more,  beyond  the  ken  of  human 
view,  *  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we 
sleep,'  revel  in  the  irresponsible  enjoy- 
ment of  sentient  existence.  Science, 
viewed  in  this  light,  and  calculated  apon 
the  rule  of  mere  statistical  enumeration, 
may  be  reckoned  as  utterly  valueless, 
and  knowledge  but  as  a  term  for  mate- 
rialism." 

We  must  forego  the  consideraUoa  of 
many  passages  in  the  work  which  we 
had  marked  as  worthy  of  comment  and 
extract.  We  condude  by  cordially 
recommending  the  perusal  of  the  work 
itself.  It  furnishes  an  excdlent  epitome 
of  geological  science ;  its  literar}'  attrac- 
tions are  of  a  high  stamp ;  and  it  breathes 
throughout  the  spirit  of  a  sound  Christian 
philosophy. 


STORIES  PROM  REAL  LIFE. 
Sboovd  Sbkibs.— No.  L— Tub  Fathbr  of  the  FATauausBS. 


In  a  small  hamlet,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
very  aged  people,  I  visited,  with  peculiar 
interest,  an  old  man  whose  life  had  been 
•one  of  very  varied  incident.  As  I  ap- 
proached one  day,  I  observed  him  seated 
on  a  large  stone  placed  by  the  door  of 
iiis  cottage. 

The  landscape  before  him  was  one  of 
tnost  exquisite  beaaty,  and  he  seemed  to 
he  stedfastly  gazing  on  it.  A  wide  ex- 
panse of  water,  terminated  by  a  range  of 
rugged  hills,  lay  gleaming  in  the  sun- 
shine. In  front  of  this  rose  a  prettily 
wooded  knoll,  which  the  beams  of  the 
descending  sun  caused  to  cast   a  deep 


shadow  on  the  smooth  bright 
that  surrounded  it,  and  some  children 
gambolling  gaily  around,  added  much  to 
the  effect  of  the  scene.  Tiicgr  diased 
each  other  rapidly  round  ^he  risiag 
ground,  now  in  the  bright  sunshine,  then 
passing  into  the  shade,  and  soon  disap- 
pearing altogether  from  the  sight  I 
watched  them  for  some  time  with  deq) 
interest,  but  was  roused  from  the  reflec- 
tion th^r  movements  awakened  ia  ray 
mind,  by  seeing  that  old  Humphrey  had 
observed  my  approach^  and  was  advanc- 
ing to  meet  me. 
His  tall  and  stiU  eraot  tam  aadsuti- 
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tsaj  salute,  his  bkmched  locks  and  scarred 
face,  spoke  of  strict  discipline  and  hard 
service ;  while  his  meek,  solemn  expres- 
sion told  that  other  conflicts,  and  a  bet- 
ter obedience,  were  not  nnknown  to  him. 
"You  arc  enjoying  'this  beantiftil 
evening,"  I  said,  when  he  came  near. 
"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  was  admiring 
God's  works,  and  I  was  watching  my 
three  poor  bairns  there  at  their  piny,  and 
thinking  how  tme  an  emblem  of  their 
(btnre  course  their  present  race  may  be. 
Now  it  is  all  bright  and  happy,  but  God 
only  knows  how  dark  the  shade  mny 
prore,  when  the  eyes  that  now  follow 
them  are  cold  and  dim,  and  the  roof  that 
now  shelters  has  become  the  home  of 
another.  It  carries  me  back,"  he  added, 
**to  the  bonny  glen  where  I  ran  my  first 
race.  There  were  three  times  three 
of  OS,  and  we  little  thought  as  we  looked 
at  the  nigged  hills  that  surrounded  us, 
how  rougher  far  the  world  beyond,  on 
whi<^  we  longed  to  enter,  should  prove 
when  we  had  past  these ;  and  now,"  he 
said  with  a  deep  sigli,  '*  I  am  left  alone, 
and  the  dnst  of  my  father's  house  is 
scattered  by  the  winds  of  heaven.  There 
were  were  five  handsome  men  of  them 
slain  on  the  field  of  battle."  This  remark 
naturally  led  me  to  talk  of  the  past, 
rather  than  the  future,  and  his  anxieties 
regarding  his  children  were  not  further 
allnded  to  ;  but  when  we  next  met,  it 
was  evident  his  mind  had  been  much 
occn^ed  with  them. «  He  then  spoke 
with  mncfa  emotion  of  the  prospect  of 
leaving  them  unprotected  at  the  time 
when  they  would  most  need  a  parent's 
eje  over  them,  and  looking  earnestly  at 
me^  he  said,  *^  You  have  shown  me  much 
kindness,  will  you  promise  me  you'll  be 
their  friend  ?  "—*•  You  need  not  fear  that, 
Humphrey,"  I  replied ;  '^  but  you  know 
how  little  I  can  do  to  keep  them  from  evil, 
even  if  I  were  constantly  near ;  and  how 
soon  I  may  be  removed  far  from  them, 
no  one  can  tell ;  but  their  father's  God 
can  never  be  distant,  and  with  such  a 
guide  and  protector,  you  should  calmly 
leare  them."  "I  should,  I  should,"  he 
said ;  then  stretdiing  his  hand  towards 
me,  lie  added,  "  but  promise  me  you'll  no 
forget  them."    There  was  something  in 


his  manner  so  difierent  from  what  I  had 
ever  seen  before,  and  something  also  in- 
the  words  he  uttered,  so  at  variance  with 
his  usual  lively  trust  in  God's  providen- 
tial  care,  that  I  left  him  with  feelings- 
much  less  pleasing  than  my  visits  to  him 
had  hitherto  inspired,  and  a  longer  period 
than  usual  elapsed  before  I  returned.. 
When  I  again  entered  his  cottage,  I 
found  him  confined  to  bed ;  but  he  wel- 
comed me  with  a  cheerful  smile.  **  I  am 
sorry,"  I  said,  "to  find  you  unwell ► 
Have  you  been  long  ailing  ?" — "  Not  very 
long,"  he  said ;  **  but  my  strength  is  far 
through,  and  the  shaking  of  the  clay 
tabernacle  is  clearly  telling  me  I  must 
look  to  a  better  habitation/'  "Well,"  I 
said,  **  you  know  who  has  gone  before  to 
prepare  one  for  you." — '*I  do,  I  do!"" 
he  exclaimed  ;  "  and  I  can  now  trust  Him 
for  this  and  every  other  good  thing."  "  I 
am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  I  replied^ 
"for  1  was  grieved  to  see  you  so  dis- 
quieted when  I  was  last  here." — "  Yes,** 
he  said,  "  I  was  disquieted,  to  my  shame» 
I  had  the  Word  of  the  Eternal  God,  wha 
has  said, '  Leave  your  fatherless  children  to 
me,  I  will  preserve  them  alive,'  and  yet  I 
could  not  trust  to  it.  I  could  not  trust 
my  children  to  Him  to  whom  I  had  com- 
mitted my  own  soul,  and  I  sought  in  tho 
promise  of  a  mortal  what  I  refused  to 
find  in  tho  Word  of  Him  who  has  pre- 
served me  all  my  life  long;  but  you  did 
well  to  teach  me  what  I  was  trusting  to. 
You  did  well  to  be  long  of  coming,  and  I 
thank  you  for  it.  Oh !  if  I  had  had  to 
watt  for  a  siglit  of  God's  gracious  conn- 
tenance  as  long  as  I  have  looked  for  you,, 
where  would  I  have  been  this  day  ?  But 
blessed  be  His  holy  name.  He  is  found  of 
them  that  sought  Him  not;  and  truly,, 
when  we  find  Him  we  need  nothing  else. 
When  we  really  know  Him,  we  may  well 
put  our  trust  in  Him, — aye,  we  can  trust 
Him  with  all  we  hold  most  dear,  both  for 
time  and  eternity ;  and  I  would  not 
take  the  promise  of  kings  this  day,  ia 
exchange  for  that  one  word,  '  Be  carefril 
for  nothing,  but  in  every  thing  by  prayer 
and  supplication,  let  your  request  be  mado 
known  unto  God.'"  "I  trust,"  I  said^ 
"  you  are  enjoying  the  fruit  of  being  able 
so  to  commit  all  your  cares  to  Him  who 
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caretU  for  you.**—"  I  am,"  he  said.  "  The 
peace  of  God  does  indeed  keep  my  heart 
in  perfect  peace.  I  know  that  Ho  will 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to 
Him ;  and  I  can  fearlessly  resign  my 
•children  to  Him,  in  the  blessed  hope  that 
He  will  make  them  His  children,  whether 
He  leaves  me  with  them,  or  removes  me 
into  His  own  gracious  presence." 

When  I  next  entered  the  dwelling  of 
this  aged  servant  of  God,  I  found  him 
supported  in  bed,  with  his  Bible  in  his 
hand,  and  his  three  girls  standing  by 
him.  He  looked  very  ill,  and  spoke  with 
much  difficulty,  his  breathing  being  much 
afifected  by  his  ailment.  I  expressed  my 
regret  at  seeing  him  look  so  much  worse, 
and  he  replied,  "No  present  suffering  is 
joyous ;  but  when  we  know  who  sends  it, 
and  that  His  love  will  not  mingle  one  drop 
of  bitter  in  our  cup  that  can  be  spared, 
we  may  well  take  it  without  repining,  we 
may  take  it  willingly ;  and  I  thank  God 
I  can  do  so,  and  that  the  language  of  my 
heart  is,  *  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  O  holy 
Father,  be  done.'  **  Then  looking  at  his 
children,  he  said,  "  Oh !  bairns,  ye  maun 
learn  to  trust  this  Heavenly  Father  as  ye 
have  trusted  mc ;  ye  must  know  that  there 
is  nothing  too  mighty  for  His  power  to 
accomplish ;  nothing  too  trifling  for  His 
tenderness  to  consider." 

These  words  he  uttered  with  frequently 
interrupted  articulation ;  and  as  he  con- 
cluded, his  head  sunk  on  his  pillow, 
apparently  quite  exhausted  by  the  effort 
he  had  made.  The  eldest  girl  made  an 
effort  to  support  his  head,  and  the  two 
younger  burst  into  tears,  as  they  gazed 
on  his  ghastly  countenance,  and  listened 
to  his  painfully  oppressed  respiration. 
For  a  few  minutes,  he  lay  as  if  uncon- 
scious ;  then,  opening  his  eyes,  he  signed 
to  me  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  speak. 
I  took  his  hand  to  bid  him  farewell ;  he 
pressed  mine  kindly,  and  then  looking 
upward,  he  waived  his  hand,  as  if  to  say, 
we  should  meet  again  where  parting  is 
unknown. 

Only  a  few  days  after,  I  heard  that  this 
troubled  breathuig  had  wholly  ceased, — 
that  the  weary  sufferer  had  found  rest  in 
the  bosom  of  God. 

I  felt  very  anxious  after  the  removal  of 


their  father,  in  some  way  to  aerre  these 
poor  orphan  girls ;  and  I  soon  succeeded 
in  securing  situations  for  the  two  elder, 
with  friends  whose  interest  had  been  ex« 
cited  by  hearing  of  their  loneliness ;  while 
the  youngest  was  taken  home  by  some 
distant  relations  of  the  mother's,  who 
promised  to  provide  for  her  till  she,  too, 
was  able  to  go  to  service.  On  the  mind 
of  Barbara,  tlie  eldest,  a  deep  and  abiding 
impression  Imd  been  made  by  the  in- 
structions received  from  her  father.  She 
was  conscientiously  careful  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty,  rigidly  exact  in 
obedience  to  any  command,  and  a  pattern 
of  all  reverential  deference  to  superiors ; 
but  there  mingled  with  all  her  feelings 
and  words  an  impress  of  sadness  unfitting 
at  her  age ;  and  one  felt  pained  by  this 
whenever  brought  into  contact  with  her. 
It  was  not  that  she  saw  not  the  goodness 
of  God ;  this  she  felt,  and  was  ever  ready 
to  acknowledge ;  but  her  spirits  seemed 
to  have  given  way  under  the  feeling  of 
bereavement  at  the  time  of  her  Other's 
death,  and  no  brightening  of  future  events 
ever  had  power  to  remove  the  cast  of  sor- 
rotrfttlness  which  this  had  given  to  her 
feelings  and  her  countenance. 

The  second,  Elizabeth,  seemed  to  have 
felt  also  very  deeply  the  parting  words, 
and  the  last  sorrowful  scenes;  and  she 
strove,  too,  with  all  earnestness,  to  regu- 
late her  conduct  as  became  a  child  of 
God,  keeping  ever  in  remembranoe  the 
words  of  godly  counsel  which  her  father 
liad  addressed  to  her.  But  the  cheerfol- 
ness  of  her  disposition  contrasted  most 
remarkably  with  the  sadness  of  her 
sister's.  To  her,  everything  was  a  source 
of  enjoyment;  and  the  manifestation  of 
God's  fatherly  care  and  love  was  read  in 
every  event,  every  object  that  surrounded, 
— all  seemed  bright  and  hopeful ;  and  this 
light  heart,  and  willing  mind,  caused  her 
services  to  be  highly  valued  by  tl^e  friend 
who  had  engaged  her  to  do  such  work  as 
her  strength  permitted,  in  a  nursery, 
where  her  happy  disposition  was  on  un- 
speakable blessing. 

The  youngest,  Agnes,  possessed  talent 
and  energy  greater  than  either  of  her 
sisters;  but  it  was  all  unsubdued  and 
unsanctificd ;  and  the  worthy  couple  who 
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had  given  her  a  home,  seemed  never  to 
feel  that  they  were  called  in  any  way  to 
restrain  her.  Frond  of  her  quickness  at 
lesaons,  and  activity  in  ordinary  occupa- 
tions, they  overlooked,  or  were  aroused 
by  the  wild  outbreaks  of  exuberant 
spirita  that  characterized  her  earlier 
years ;  and  when  her  increasing  age  led 
them  to  look  with  anxiety  on  tenden- 
cies which  were  before  unheeded,  they 
found  themselves  without  the  authority 
which  would  have  given  them  power  to 
control  these.  They  had  indulged  her 
while  indulgence  was  pleasant  to  them- 
selves ;  now  they  knew  not  how  to  restrain 
her. 

Barbara  had  been  placed  with  an  aged 
lady,  whoae  personal  attendant  she  soon 
became ;  and  for  many  years  she  most 
falthftdly  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
situation,  when  rapidly  increasing  infir- 
mities of  both  body  and  mind,  made  it  a 
delicate  and  pamful  task.  While  in  this 
situation,  she  had  become  acquainted  with 
a  young  man  of  excellent  character,  who 
desired  to  make  her  his  wife ;  but  she 
would  not  leave  the  worthy  lady  who  had 
beiiiended  her  in  her  days  of  helplessness, 
and  who  had  now  become  wholly  depend- 
ent on  her  for  comfort  amid  the  infirmi- 
ties of  a  second  childhood ;  and  so  her 
marriage  was  delayed  till  after  her  mis- 
tressT  death. 

About  the  same  time  Elizabeth  also 
formed  a  yery  desirable  matrimonial  con- 
nexion ;  and  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  both  sisters  had  settled,  I  went  to 
see  them.  I  found  them  together,  and 
both  seemed  weU,  and  surrounded  with 
many  comforts;  but  both  had  one  deep 
and  growittg  sorrow  in  their  anxieties 
about  poor  Agnes.  8he  had  been  most 
imprudent,  if  not  worse,  and  unable  to 
abide  the  consequences  of  her  own  folly, 
the  bad  determined  to  forsake  her  native 
land,  and.had  actually  sailed  for  America. 
For  many  years  after,  though  I  made  fre- 
quent inquiiy,  I  could  never  gain  any 
information  regarding  her.  Vague  re- 
ports of  her  had  reached  home  through 
others,  but  no  one  had  ever  heard  ftom 
herself,  and  her  sisters'  minds  were  filled 
with  most  painful  and  harrowing  for- 
bodings.    I  had  not  seen  either  of  them 


for  a  considerable  time,  but  being  again 
not  distant  from  the  place  where  they 
resided,  I  set  out  for  Elizabetli*8  abode. 
When  she  opened  the  door  for  me,  her 
eyes  were  red  with  weeping;  but  the 
happy  smile  with  wliich  .she  bade  me 
welcome,  seemed  brighter  than  even,  in 
her  cheerful  face,  I  could  have  looked  for 
amid  deep  sorrow ;  and  I  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  doubting  how  I  should  address 
her.  She  saw  my  perplexity,  and  at 
once  said,  '*!  have  been  weeping,  but 
they  were  tears  of  joy,  and  not  of  sorrow ; 
and  I  was  just  thinking,  when  I  heard 
you  knock,  how  I  could  send  you  that,** 
pointing  to  a  letter  that  lay  open  on  the 
tables  "  for  I  knew  no  one  would  rejoice 
more  in  the  good  than  yourself."  '*  Is  it 
a  letter  from  Agnes,"  I  inquired  ?— "Yes," 
she  said,  ^  from  the  long  lost  Agnes ;  and 
truly  she  is  found  at  las;  for  the  Lord 
has  found  her,  and  made  her  willing  to 
love  and  follow  Him."  **  And  where  is 
she,"  I  asked  ?— "Oh  I  she's  far  far  away," 
she  replied ;  **  but  what  of  that,  now  that 
she  is  brought  nigh  through  the  blood  of 
Christ.  But  you  had  better  read  her  own 
account,"  she  said,  handing  me  a  very 
long  and  closely  written  letter. 

The  first  part  was  filled  with  very 
tender  and  vivid  remembrances  of  the 
past;— the  old  cottage,  the  green  fields, 
the  wooded  knoll,  and  all  the  cherished 
associations  they  brought  with  them, 
seemed  fresh  in  her  mind ;  and  the  sad- 
ness of  being  widely  parted  from  all,  was  • 
very  touchingly  expressed.  Then  came 
the  history  of  folly  and  of  shame  hither- 
to unconfessed,  and  all  that  had  occurred 
since  she  left  the  place  of  her  birth.  She 
had  been  engaged  as  a  servant  on  the 
voyage  out,  but  soon  left  a  master's,  for  a 
husband's  house.  She  had  become  a 
mother,  and  during  her  husband's  ab- 
sence from  her  on  some  necessary  busi- 
ness, her  infant  had  been  taken  danger- 
ously ilL  Alone,  in  a  land  of  strangers, 
with  none  to  sympathize  in  her  sorrow, 
she  had  watched  for  many  weeks  its 
agonizing  sufierings ;  and,  in  these  deso- 
late and  sorrowful  hours,  a  long-forgotten 
God  had  manifested  His  gracious  and 
long-suff*ering  character  to  her,  by  bring- 
ing to  her  remembrance  the  words  of 
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instmction  and  reproof  which  she  had, 
year  after  year,  despised.    Hymns  she  I 
had  repeated  by  her  father's  side;  pas-  I 
sages  of  Scripture  learned  for  the  Sab* 
bath  school,  which  had  not  been  thought 
of  since   then,  all   came  fresh  to  her 
memory ;  the  rery  Toice  which  had  there 
instmcted,.  andentreated,  and  warned  her  ! 
in  Tain,  seemed  again  to  sound  in  her  ear,  { 
and  the  truth  so  long  put  fkr  away,  was, 
in  this  hour  of  sorrow,  gladly  received 
into  her  heart    She  then  saw  and  fSelt  as 
she  had  never  seen  before  the  evil  of  the 
past ;  and  her  heart  turned  with  renewed 
affection  to  those  from  whom,  in  the 
days  of  her  folly,  she  had  fled,  because 


she  would  not  endure  their  fluthfoi  re- 
proof. 

As  I  left  Elisabeth's  hoase,  the  words- 
of  her  father  came  foroibly  to  my  mind* 
'<  I  would  not,"  he  said,  "  take  the  pro- 
mise of  kings  this  day  in  excAaoge  for 
that  one  word,  '  Be  cavefiil  for  nothing,, 
but  in  eTerythittg  by  pmyer  and  auppli- 
cation,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  re- 
queit  be  nrade  known  unto  God;'"  sni 
when  I  thought  of  the  fearless  conHdeaeo 
which  this  insphred,  and  of  the  marrdioua 
answer  to  a  father's  fhith,  made,  in  the 
calling  back  of  this  poor  giri  ftom  her 
wanderings,  my  heart  waa  filled  with 
thankfulness  and  joy.  Vera, 


"PAUL,  THE  PRISONER  OF  THE  LORD." 

Wn  know  from  tho  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  |  and  tend  to  heighten  the  eflbct  of  those 
that  Paul  was  frequently  in  bonds  for  the  >  with  which  they  are  imaiediately  con- 
sake  of  the  Gospel;  that  be  was  once  a  •  neoted.  Every  one  knows  how  much  t^e 
prisoner  at  Rome ;  and  it  was  the  unUbrm  i  beauty  of  a  landscape  may  be  increased 


tradition  of  the  primitive  Chnich,  that 
be  was  imprisoned  there  a  second  time, 
and  was  taken  forth  from  prison  and 
beheaded.  During  his  first  imprison- 
ment there,  several  of  bis  epistles  to  the 
Churches  were  written ;  and  during  his 
second  imprisonment,  it  is  supposed  he 
wrote  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
and  some  think  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians.  When  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome 
the  first  time,  be  was  allowed  a  consides- 
able  degree  of  liberty ;  but,  on  the  second 
occasion,  he  was  confined  in  bonds  within 
the  walla  of  the  prieen. 

We  find  a  few  aUosions  to  his  impri- 
somnent  in  those  epistles  which  were 
written  ft'om  Rome;  they  are  fow  and 
brief.  Nevertheless,  the  &ct  that  these 
epistles  were  written  during  imprisonnsent 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten ;  for  it  is  well 
worthy  of  being  renembeced,  when  seed- 
ing tliem,  as  tending  te  give  increased 


interest  to  many  of  the  sppcels  which  are  !  name.     For  Paul  knew  well  that  God 


by  the  lights  whidk  rest  on  it,  or  flit 
across  it,  and  what  a  striking  eflIM  is 
often  produced  by  a  few  rays  from  the 
setting  sun,  coming  forth  to  gild  some 
craggy  cliif,  or  light  up  some  dnrk  reced- 
ing valley.  And  even  so  in  studying 
God'fr  Word,  we  often  find  that  some 
passage,  with  which  we  have  been  lon^ 
ftimiliar,  acquires  fresh  beauty,  and  ap- 
pears in  a  new  and  deeply  interestinglight, 
when  we  take  it  in  connexion  with  some 
circumstance  which  we  had  passed  over 
as  of  comparatively  trifling  importance. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  view 
the  imprisonment  of  Pnul  in  this  light 
but  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  example  wliich  he,  '*  the  prisoner  of 
the  Lord,"  hath  left  fin*  our  imitation. 

He  was  imprisoned  unjustly,  and  was 
in  bonds  fi)r  the  truth's  sake,  an)  yet  he 
does  not  rail  against  the  Soman  emperor; 
nay,  he  never  so  much  as  mentions  his 


addressed  to  us^  that  it  is  '*  Paul,  the  pri- 
floneroftheLord,'*whebeseeches«s.  And,  I 
indeed,  there  are  many  seemingly  trifling  j 
drcamstances  mentioned,  or  alluded  tov  | 
in  God's  Word  which  we  are  apt  to  over-  I 
look,  yet  which  ever  amply  repay  a  care^ 
ful   consideration.    These   often   throw  I 


had  some  wise  design  to  aecompBsfc  by 
his  imprisonment,  and  that  oe  tyrant 
could  have  put  him  in  cbidas  if  Odd  hsd 
willed  it  otherwise.  UnquestionoUy,  it 
was  cruel  ifijustice  that  he  should  be  impri- 
soned fijr  nothing  else  than  teaching  the 
truth;  yet  the  Apostle  repines  not,  be 


light  over  broad  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  •  dwells  not  upon  the  i^instie^  be  casts  no 
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npnmiie*  upon  the  tyrant;  but  he  snf- 
fera  his  imprisoDment  meekly  aa  the 
servant  of  the  Loid.  And  even  so  he 
teachea  the  leiTanta  of  the  Lord  Jeans, 
to  bear  patiently  and  meehly  the  e^ila  of 
«hia  preae&t  worid,  whaterer  theae  eviU 
i&V  ba.  And  Peter,  ipeaklng  by  the 
aame  Spirit  who  dwelt  in  Fanl,  telU  us, 
^Tbia  la  thankworthy^  if  a  man  for 
<HMa«epfle  toward  God,  endnre  grief;  auf- 
fenig  wiongftiUy.  For  what  glory  ia 
it,  U,  when  ye  be  bnffoted  for  yoar  fanlta, 
ye  ahall  take  it  patiently?  but  if,  when 
ye  4o  well  and  anifiir  for  it,  ye  take  it 
^ticntly,  thia  ia  acceptable  with  God.'' 

Nor  doea  '*  Paul,  the  {Hriaooer  of  the 
Lord,"  give  htmaelf  up,  in  hla  impriaon- 
ment,  to  brood  oyer  his  aorrowa.    His 
body  is  ia  bonda,  but  hia  sphrlt  ia  free. 
His  body  ia  confined  to  Borne,  bat  his 
apirit  yiaita  the  chnrcfaea  of  the  Gentilea. 
And  yet  there  ia  a  atrong  temptation 
vhea  a  man  ia  anifering,  and  more  eape- 
ciaUy  when  ha  ia  auflfering  wiongftiUy, 
teaUowhia  Hieas^toaTer  to  dwell  on  hia 
own  aoflerings;  and  when  a  man  yielda 
to  it,   he  ia  incTitably  led  to  repine. 
Whether  the  Apoatle  Paul  Mi  this  tempt- 
ation,  it  is  dtflioalt  to  aay ;  bat  of  thia  we 
mn  tmie^  that  if  he  did,  he  reaiated  it. 
On  hia  own  privationa  and  aoffiniags,  his 
tluQglits  nerer  seem  to  have  dwdt.    He 
rtpttded  them  aa  Bufferings  not  worthy 
to  be  eompaved  with  the  glory  that  was 
to  be  revealed ;  and  instead  of  thinking 
lunoadf  hardly  dealt  with,  he  ooonted  it  an 
htoaoE  toaoiflfor for  Chriat.  He  would  not 
bay*  -cxcfaangad  hia  priaon  for  the  king's 
palace,  nor  hia  chma  for  the  king's 
crown ;  for  he  knew  that  his  lig^t  affile- 
tloi^  which  was  bat  for  a  moment,  was 
wetkiqg  out  for  him  a  for  more  ejfioeeding, 
even  an  eternal  weigbt  of  glory.    And, 
«h!  as^y,  tiiey  who  spend  their  tnnein 
g^aChing  dee  than  brooding  over  their  sor- 
rows, aad  aarrowa  which  eziat,  perhaps, 
chie^y  ia  their  own  iauigmatioDa,  such 
waoU  do  wcil  to  leaiv  a  lesaon  of  *'  the 
prisaaerof  tfaaLotd."    For  there  are  not 
«  fow  who  never  allow  thdr  thonghta  to 
wonder  away  tern  their  own   dream 
atanoea,.  who  SMgnify  their  own  auflfer 
logs,  and  aeem  never  satisfied  so  long  as 
any  one  is  supposed  to  be  a  greater  suf- 


ferer than  themselves.  Iheir  own  sick* 
neas  they  think  the  greateat  of  ail  sick- 
neaaes,  their  hardahipa  the  greateat  of  all 
hardships,  and  their  claim  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  friends  stronger  than  the  claim 
of  any  other  sufferer.  Nothing  ia  more 
displeasing  to  such  persons,  than  to  hear 
any  other  person  spoken  c^  as  deserviog 
of  pity,  for  they  have  shut  the  whole 
world  out  of  their  sympathies,  and  their 
thoughts  never  go  forth  from  their  own 
dwellings.  How  different 'was  the  spirit 
of  *'Paol,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord!" 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  thonghta  for 
himself,  or  hia  own  hardahipa;  aU  hia 
thonghta  were  employed  for  the  good  of 
othera.  Even  in  bonda  hia  mind  waa 
ever  occupied  with  the  aflbira  of  the 
diurchea ;  and  he,  **  the  iM^aoner  of  the 
Lord,"  prayed  for  them,  and  gave  thanks 
for  them,  and  by  hia  epiatlea  taught  them 
the  will  of  God  more  perfectly. 

Many,  in  such  eircumstancea,  would 
have  said,  **  Here  am  I  in  bonds,  cat  oS 
from  all  active  duty.  If  God  had  wished 
me  to  teach  the  truths  of  religiou  to 
others,  he  would  not  have  suffered  me 
to  be  deprived  of  liberty;  and,  seeing 
that  I  am  a  prisoner,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  any  longer  teach 
and  strengthen  the  churches.  My  du^ 
is  not  to  do,  but  to  su^r."  Paul  uses  no 
such  language.  He  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover something,  that  even  lie,  a  prisoner, 
may  do  for  the  Lord  that  bought  faun ; 
and  he  does  not  search  in  vain.  Passing 
over  all  that  he  did  for  tiie  Bedeeoier^a 
glory,  amongst  those  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  teaching  at  Rome,  he  wrote 
one  epistle  after  another  to  the  oborehes, 
—epistles  which  not  only  edified  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  but  widtih 
have  edified  the  people  of  God  in  all  svo- 
ceeding  agea.  Aad  tndy,  the  cinsom- 
stanoea  in  which  the  cMld  of  God  ia 
placed,  must  be  aomewhat  extraordinary, 
if  a  willing  heart  can  diaoover  nethiog 
that  amy  be  done  for  God*a  glory  aad 
man's  good.  It  ia  difficult  to  conoeiTe 
eircumstancea  more  unfavourable  than 
those  in  which  **  Paul,  the  prisoner  of 
the  Lord,"  was  piaoed,  especi^y  diuing 
his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome ;  and 
yet  the  walls  of  bis  dungeon  could  not 
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keep  out  opportunities  of  glorifying  God ; 
and  the  chains  with  which  he  was  bound, 
could  not  prevent  him  from  embracing 
them. 

Let  "  Paul,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord," 
beseech  those  who  are  discouraged  by  dif- 
ficulties, to  walk  worthy  of  the  high  voca- 
tion wherewith  tliey  are  called.  Let  such 
study  the  example  he  hath  left  them,  and 
let  them  imitate  it.  Let  them  know  that 
those  who  were  seen  by  the  Apostle 
John  arrayed  in  white  robes,  and  having 
palms  in  their  hands,  came  out  of  great 
tribulation.  Let  them  know  that  difficul- 
ties can,  in  no  case,  excuse  the  neglect  of 
duty.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  every  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
it  is  by  overcoming  these  difficulties,  that 
the  Christian  shows  his  sincerity.  Were 
there  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Noah 
ivhcn  he  was  called  to  build  the  ark  ? 
Were  there  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
Moses  when  he  was  called  to  deliver 
Israel  ?  Were  there  no  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  when  she 
came  from  afar  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  ?  Were  there  no  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  wise  men  of  the  East, 
when  they  came  to  worship  Him  who  was 
born  King  of  the  Jews  ?  Were  there  no 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Apostles, 
when  they  went  forth  preaching  a  cruci- 
fied and  risen  Messiah  ?  And  why  should 
there  be  no  difficulties  in  your  path  ? 
Why  should  you  be  exempt  from  what  is 
the  common  lot  of  Christ's  people  ?  Or 
why  should  you  halt  in  the  race,  and 
shrink  back  at  the  sight  of  difficulty  ? 
Believe  it,  the  great  hinderance  to  your 
progress  s  within.  Seek  more  love, — 
more  of  God's  Spirit,— more  concern 
about  the  soul's  welfare,  and  God's  glory, 
and  those  difficulties  which  now  tower 
before  you  as  mountains,  shall  become  a 
plain.  You  may  not  turn  away  because 
they  are  before  you,— they  are  betwixt  you 
and  Zion, — ^you  must  face  them ;  and  if, 
instead  of  standing  still  to  gaze  at  them, 
you  will  only  go  forwi^  in  the  strength 
of  Jehovah,  they  sliall  either  pass  away 
as  you  approach  them,  or  your  feet, 
when  they  touch  them,  shall  becoooe  as 


the  feet  of  the  roe,  or  the  young  hart  on 
the  mountains  of  Bother. 

Let  the  Christian  not  only  consider 
Paul  during  imprisonment,  labouring  to 
edify  the  Churches,  but  let  him  observe 
how  free  the  Epistles  which  he  wrote  in 
bonds  are  of  all  matters  pertaining  i^ 
himself.  For  there  are  many  who,  in 
such  circumstances,  would  willingly 
write  to  their  friends ;  but  there  are  few 
who,  in  such  circumstances,  would  write 
as  did  Paul.  The  generality  of  man- 
kind would  fill  letters  written  during 
such  an  imprisonment  with  an  account 
of  their  own  sufferings ;  they  would 
dwell  on  their  innocence — on  the  hard- 
ship of  suffering  wrongfully — on  the  io- 
justice  done  to  them ;  they  would  tell  of 
the  horrors  of  their  dungeon — of  their 
chains — of  their  privations.  But  in  the 
Epistles  which  Paul  wrote  during  impri- 
sonment, you  find  no  mention  of  such 
matters.  Paul  is  kept  entirely  i^  the  j 
back  ground,  that  Christ  may  be  held 
forth  prominently;  and  all  the  concern 
that  is  manifested,  is  concern  about  the 
prosperity  of  the  Churches,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Saviour.  True,  he  asks  the  Epbe- 
sian  Church  to  pray  for  him,  but  not 
that  he  may  be  delivered  as  when  he  and 
Silas  sang  praises  in  the  prison  at  Phi- 
lippi^-— he  asks  them  to  pray  for  him,  that 
utterance  may  be  given  unto  him,  that  he 
may  open  his  mouth  boldly,  to  make 
known  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel.  Deli- 
verance does  not  seem  to  have  cost  him 
a  thought,  except  in  reference  to  his 
ministry;  he  had  learned  to  live  no 
longer  unto  himself,  but  unto  Him  who 
died  for  him. 

Nor  let  us  overlook  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  Paul's 
imprisonment.  Had  the  Apostle  been 
at  liberty  to  visit  the  Churches,  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  hsive  preferred  doing 
so,  to  writing  them  from  a  distance ;  bnt, 
in  the  Providence  of  God,  having  no 
other  way  of  instructing  them,  he  wrote 
Epistles  which  our  blessed  Master  saw 
to  be  needful,  not  only  for  the  Chinches 
to  whom  they  were  sent,  but  for  Bxa 
Church  in  all  succeeding  times. 
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HYMNS  FOR  INVALIDS. 


(selected.) 


1  The«.  iv.  17. 

For  erer  with  the  Lord ! 

Amen,  so  let  it  be : 
Life  from  the  dead  is  in  that  word, 

Tis  immortality. 

Here  is  the  body  pent. 

Absent  from  Him  I  roam ; 
Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 

A  day's  march  nearer  home. 

My  Vather'a  house  on  high, 
Home  of  my  soul,  how  near 

At  times  to  faith*s  illnmin'd  eye 
Thj  golden  gates  appear  I 

'My  thirsty  spirit  faints 

To  reach  the  land  I  love, 
The  bright  inheritance  of  saints, 

Jeru»lem  aboTC. 

Yet  clouds  will  intenrene, 

And  all  my  prospect  flies ; 
r/tke  Noah*8  dove,  I  flit  between 

Rough  seas  and  stormy  skies. 

Anon  the  clouds  depart, 
The  winds  and  waters  cease, 

While  sweetly  o'er  my  gladdened  heart, 
Expands  the  bow  of  peace. 


1*SALM  cxlviii.  14. 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee, — 
Nearer  to  thee! 

E'en  tbouprh  it  be  a  cross 
That  raiseth  me ; 

Still  all  my  song  shall  be, 

Nearer,  roy  God,  to  thee, 
Nearer  to  thee  1 

Though  like  a  wanderer, 

The  sun  gone  down, 

Darkness  comes  orer  me. 
My  rest  a  stone. 

Yet  in  my  dreams  I'd  be 

If  carer,  my  God,  to  thee, — 
Nearer  to  thee  I 

There  let  my  way  appear 

Steps  unto  heav'n ; 

All  that  thou  sendest  me 
In  mercy  giv'n ; 

Angels  to  beckon  me 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee,-^ 
Nearer  to  thee ! 


Then  with  my  waking  thoughts 
Bright  with  thy  praise. 

Out  of  my  stony  griefs 

Bethel  I'll  raise: 

So  by  my  woes  to  be 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee, — 
Nearer  to  thee  I 

And  when  on  joyful  wing. 
Cleaving  the  sky ; 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars  forgot, 
Upward  I  fly ; 

Still  all  my  song  shall  be. 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee. — 
Nearer  to  thee  1 


Rev.  v.  12. 

Glory  to  God  on  high ! 
JjCi  heav'n  and  earth  reply, 

Praise  ye  His  name : 
Tlis  lore  and  grace  adore, 
Who  all  our  sorrows  bore ; 
Sing  aloud  evermore, 

"  Worthy  the  Lamb  r 

•Tcsus,  our  Lord  and  God, 
Bore  sin's  tremendous  load 

Praise  ye  His  name : 
Tell  what  His  arm  hath  done, 
What  spoils  from  death  He  won ; 
Slog  His  great  name  alone ; 

"Worthy  the  Lamb!" 

Join,  all  yo  ransoned  race. 
Our  Lord  and  God  to  bless ; 

Praise  ye  His  name : 
In  Him  wo  will  rejoice. 
And  make  a  cheeiful  noise, 
SlH>utlng  with  heart  and  voice," 

"  Worthy  the  Lamb !' 

What  though  wo  change  our  place, 
Yet  wo  shall  never  ceaso 

Praising  His  name : 
To  Him  our  songs  we  bring, 
Hall  Him  our  gracious  King, 
And  without  ceasing  sing, 

"  Worthy  the  Lamb !" 

Let  all  the  hosts  above 
Join  in  one  song  of  love. 

Praising  His  name : 
To  Him  ascribed  be. 
Honour  and  majesty. 
Through  all  eternity, 

"  Worti»y  the  Lamb !" 
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TRUST  IN  GOD. 


"  I  have  seemed  to  see  a  need  of  eveiy- 
thing  God  g^ves  me,  and  want  nothing 
that  He  denies  me ;  there  is  no  dispen- 
sation, though  afflictive,  but  either  in  it, 
or  after  it,  I  find  I  could  not  have  done 
without  it.  Whether  it  be  taken  from 
me,  or  not  given  to  me,  sooner  or  later 
God  quiets  me  in  himself  without  it.  I 
cast  ail  my  concerns  on  the  Lord,  and 
live  securely  on  the  care  and  wisdom  of 
my  heavenly  Father.  My  ways  are  in  a 
sense  hedged  up  with  thorns,  and  grow 
darker  and  darker  daily ;  but  yet  I  dis- 
trust not  my  good  God  in  the  least,  and 
live  more  quietly  in  the  absence  of  all, 
by  faith,  than  I  should  do,  I  am  persuad- 
ed, if  I  possessed  them  all.  I  think  the 
liord  deals  kindly  with  me,  to  make  me 
believe  for  my  mercies  before  I  liave  them. 
The  less  reason  hath  to  work  on,  the 
more  fseeXy  faith  casts  itself  on  the  faith- 
fulness of  God.  I  find  that  while  faith  is 
steady,  nothing  can  disquiet  me ;  and 
when  faith  totters,  nothing  can  establish 
me.  If  I  tumUe  out  amongst  means  and 
creatures,  I  am  presently  lost,  and  can 
come  to  no  end ;  but  if  I  stay  myself  on 
God,  and  leave  Him  to  work  in  His  own 
way  and  time,  I  am  at  rest,  and  can  sit 
down  and  sleep  in  a  promise,  when  a 
thousand  rise  up  against  me ;  therefore 
my  way  is  not  to  cast  beforehand,  but  to 
work  with  God  by  the  day.  '  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evi(  thereof.'  I  find 
so  much  to  do  continually  with  my  call- 
ing and  my  heart,  that  I  have  no  time  to 
puzzle  myself  with  peradventures  and 
futurities.  Faith  lies  at  anchor  in  the 
midst  of  the  waves,  and  believes  the 


accomplishment  of  the  |»Tomises  throngb 
all  these  overturning  confusions,  and 
seeming  impossibilities.  Upon  this  God 
do  I  live,  who  is  our  God  for  ever,  and 
will  be  our  guide  unto  death.  Methink* 
I  lie  becalmed  in  His  bosom;  as  Lutiier^ 
in  such  a  case,  I  am  not  much  concerned, 
let  Christ  see  to  it.  I  know  prophecies 
are  still  dark,  and  the  books  are  sealed, 
and  men  have  all  been  deceived,  and 
every  cistern  fails.  Yet  God  abideib 
faithful,  and  faithful  is  He  that  pro- 
mised,  who  also  will  do  it.  Many  things 
more  I  might  say,  but  enough,  oht 
brother.  Keep  close  to  God,  and  then 
a  little  of  the  creature  will  go  a 
great  way.  Maintain  secret  communion 
with  God,  and  you  need  fear  nothings 
Lay  up  all  your  goods  in  God,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  overb^ance  the  sweetness  and 
bitterness  of  all  creatures.  Spend  no 
time  anxiously  in  forehand  contrivances 
for  this  world ;  they  will  never  succeed  r 
God  will  turn  His  dispensations  another 
way.  Self-contrivances  are  the  eflfects. 
of  unbelief.  I  can  speak  by  experience  ; 
would  men  spend  those  hours  they  run 
out  in  plots  and  contrivances,  in  com- 
munion with  God,  and  leave  all  to  Him 
by  believing,  they  would  have  more  peace 
and  comfort. 

"  Creature-smiles  stop  and  entice  away 
the  affections  from  Jesus  Christ;  crea- 
ture frowns  encompass  and  tempestuato 
the  spirit,  that  it  thinks  it  doth  well  to 
be  angry.  Both  ways  grace  is  a  loser. 
We  have  need  to  watch  and  pray,  that 
we  enter  not  into  temptation."'^i2et;.  Mr^ 
Belcher  of  Nem  England, 


THE  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT  OF  CREATION  VIEWED  IN  CONNEXIOK 
WITH  GEOLOGY. 

No.  L 

. "  In  thelbesinning  God  created  the  htarens  and  the  earth."  \ 


It  was  an  act  worthy  of  Divine  wisdom, 
to  provide  that  the  book  which  records 
the  annals  of  the  world  for  so  many  ages, 
should  rehearse  its  history  from  the  first ; 
that  the  same  inspired  volume  which  car- 
ries forward  our  views  to  the  end  of 
time,  should  carry  us  back  to  its  begin- 
ning. Independently,  indeed,  of  the  aid 
of  that  revealed  authority,  man  is  led  by 
the  light  of  hit  own  reason  to  the  conclu- 


sion, that  the  material  universe  must 
have  had  a  commencement.  The  works 
of  nature  bear  stamped  upon  every  part 
of  them,  the  temporal  nature  and  deriva- 
tive character  of  their  own  existence ; 
and  to  the  conviction  of  all  who  are  not 
destitute  of  those  faculties  of  observation 
and  reflection,  which  are  the  distinguish- 
ing attributes  of  humanity,  they  procUtm 
the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  one- 
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OreAt  First  Cause.  But  it  pleased  the 
Author  of  all,  that  we  should  haye  clearer 
•and  less  amhiguous  evidence  of  His  heing 
and  character,  than  the  reflection  cast 
from  the  works  tbemselyes ;  and  that  all 
the  knowledge  most  important  for  us  to 
possess,  concerning  Him  and  His  works, 
should  rest  directly  on  the  sure,  solid, 
and  authoritatiTe  testimony  of  His  own 
Word.  Foreseeing  that  to  this  grand  and 
memoral>le  work — ^the  origin  of  material 
nature— a  work  transacted  in  the  depths 
of  a  remote  and  unknown  antiquity, — the 
loqaisitiTe  mind  of  man  would  often  be 
anxiously  directed,  and  would  lose  itself 
in  vain  and  presumptuous  speculations, 
Dinne  Wisdom  thought  proper  Himself 
to  disclose  the  mystery ;  and  hence  it  is, 
that  we  are  infiormed  by  revelation,  not 
<only  of  the  &ct,  that  the  world  was 
created ;  but  also  of  the  steps  by  which 
that  magnificent  fabric  was  successiyely 
advanced.  "  Through  faith  we  understand 
that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the 
TVord  of  God,  and  framed  in  such  a  way, 
that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made 
of  tilings  which  do  appear."  In  this 
opening  portioa  of  the  sacred  volume, 
then,  Moses  appears  as  the  historian  of 
creayon ;  and  through  whatever  channels 
lie  obtained  the  account  he  has  given; 
wfaetber  it  was  deriyed  from  floating 
traditions,  or  from  *vrritten  documents; 
whether  from  the  communications  of  the 
first  man,  carefally  preserved  in  the 
memories  of  his  descendants,  or  from 
immediate  revelations  made  to  him  by 
Heaven, — we  know,  that  in  all  he  has 
recorded,  be  was  directed  by  the  infallible 
'^^iiit  of  God.  His  narrative  bears, 
«trongly  marked  on  the  face  of  it,  the 
plaiji  and  nnmistakeable  features  of  truth, 
betx^  equally  free  from  the  unintelligible 
jargon  with  which  the  legends  of  heathen- 
ism universally  abound,  and  from  the 
vague  and  wild  conjectures  in  which  a 
recent  philosophy  has  ventured  to  in- 
dulge. He  uniformly  writes  in  the  de- 
ouve  tone  of  authority ;  and  his  history 
stands  in  striking  contrast  to  all  the 
theories  ever  formed  and  patronized  by 
jnan,  that  it  commends  itself  to  reason, 
and  both  in  the  general  strain,  and  the 
minuter  details  of  it,  corresponds  with 
Jtttnal  ^lenomeaa  of  nature. 


It  is  of  indispensable  importance,  how« 
ever,  to  keep  in  mind  the  end,  which,  in 
giving  his  account  of  creation,  the  in- 
spired historian  had  in  view.  It  was  no 
part  of  his  business  to  tell  of  the  powers 
and  properties  imparted  to  matter,  to 
enumerate  the  successive  changes,  which* 
through  the  development  of  those  pro- 
perties, took  phice  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  world's  progress,  or  to  describe  the 
order  and  arrangement  established  in  itf 
several  departments,  and  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  the  laws  of  nature.  He 
did  not  propose  to  expound  a  system  of 
natural  science,  or  to  anticipate  any  part 
of  that  knowledge  which,  through  the 
unaided  powers  of  observation  and  re- 
search, would,  infu  ture  ages,  be  access- 
ible to  men.  He  aimed  at  an  object 
infinitely  more  important, — ^tbat  of  com- 
municating the  principles  of  pure  and 
undefiled  religion,  by  proclaiming  the 
grand  and  fundamental  truth,  that  there 
was  a  God  before  and  above  all  things, 
who  brought  the  universe  into  being,  and 
on  whom  all  creatures  are  continually  de- 
pendent In  prosecuting  that  object,  he 
was,  of  necessity,  led  to  speak  of  creation, 
— ^the  origin  of  all  things ;  but  he  adverts  to 
the  facts  and  processes  of  that  creative 
work,  only  in  so  far  as  they  seeemed  to  bear 
on  the  province  of  religious  instruction. 
Not  an  incident  is  recorded,  nor  a  state- 
ment made,  but  what  is  subservient  to 
this  leading  design;  and  even  with  re- 
gard to  those  objects  of  nature  which  he 
does  specify,  or  of  which  he  has  described 
the  time  and  order  of  their  appearance, 
he  contents  himself  with  a  bare  announce- 
ment of  the  event,  without  launching  out 
into  any  description  of  their  rise,  forma- 
tion, and  progress,  to  a  state  of  maturity. 
In  short,  his  high  and  exclusive  design 
was,  to  state  those  grand  facts  and  prin- 
cipal phenomena  in  the  state  of  the  ma- 
terial world, — those  only  which  were 
essential  to  lay  a  foundation  for  faith 
and  morals ;  and  had  care  been  taken  to 
keep  always  in  view  the  religious  charac- 
ter in  which  Moses  wrote,  it  would  have 
saved  much  of  that  groundless  triumph 
I  among  the  patrons  of  infidelity,  as  well 
I  as  of  that  painful  anxiety  in  the  minds  of 
believing  and  pious  men,  which  has  arisen 
f^omthe  apparent  discrepancies  between 
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th3  statements  of  the  opening  chapter  of 
Oeoesis,  and  the  investigations  of  modern 
science. 

In  perusing  t!ie  contents  of  this  chap- 
ter, it  is  impossible  not  to  be  arrested  by 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  its  style.  One 
would  naturally  have  expected,  that  a 
historian,  about  to  describe  the  most 
magnificent  event  that  the  human  mind 
can  conceive,— the  formation  of  the  ma- 
terial world, — an  event  which  the  highest 
orders  of  created  being  did  not  contem- 
plate without  an  irrepressible  burst  of 
admiration,  for  "the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy,"— one  should  have  naturally  ex- 
pected that  the  liistorian  would  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
aubject ;  that  his  imagination  would 
have  been  powerfully  awakened,  and  that 
the  excitement  of  his  feelings  would 
liave  been  perceptible  in  an  elevntion  of 
language,  or  a  vividness  of  colouring 
corresponding  to  the  sublime  scene  he 
was  engaged  in  describing.  But  Moses 
shews  not  the  slightest  departure  from 
the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  ordinary 
speech.  Not  an  efiTurt  is  made  to  engage 
the  attention  of  his  readers, — not  a  word 
is  employed  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  record  the  interesting  de- 
tails. There  is,  in  fact,  a  beautiful  har- 
mony in  tlie  style  of  the  historian  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  that  of  the  histori- 
ans of  the  New  ;  for  Moses  describes  the 
orgin  of  this  magnificent  world,  just  as 
the  Apostles  of  Christ  relate  the  miracles 
of  their  Master ;— without  admiration; 
without  a  single  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment, or  expression  of  surprise.  No- 
where does  he  try  to  heighten  the  descrip- 
tions in  his  narrative,  by  blending  with 
it  the  embellishments  of  poetical  imagery,, 
or  resorting  to  the  arts  of  a  facetious 
eloquence.  The  subject  itself,  by  its 
own  native  grandeur,  gives  elevation  and 
sublimity  to  his  style;  and  Moses  de- 
scribes the  work  of  God,  just  as  God 
Himself,  whose  servant  and  interpreter 
he  was,  would  have  done  it. 

The  first  verse  is  a  general  introduc- 
tion—  a  natural  and  appropriate  pre- 
fkce  to  the  revealed  account  which  the 
Bible  was  intended  to  furnish  of  the 


the  ablest  and  most  judicious  critics  now 
universally  regard  it  as  containing  a 
separate  and  independent  proposition ;  as 
describing,  in  short,  the  origin  of  all 
things,  apart  from  the  narrative  of  this 
world's  creation  given  in  the  verses  that 
follow;  and  assuming  this  view  of  the 
passage  to  be  well-founded  and  correct, 
no  statement  could  be  more  suitable  in 
itself,  or  come  more  directly  within  the 
range  of  a  sacred  history,  than  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  first  sentence 
of  the  Bible.  Interpreted,  in  this  lati- 
tude of  meaning,  it  announces  the  great 
truth,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
religious  belief,  as  held  amongst  all  orders 
of  intelligent  creatures,  that  all  things 
had  their  beginning  fh)m  God ;  and  let 
science  extend  her  researches  ever  so  far, 
and  by  the  aid  of  improved  instruments, 
or  better-directed  inquiries,  discover  new 
and  hitherto  unknown  worlds  in  the  dis«> 
tant  regions  of  space,  it  will  still  remain 
a  truth,  independently  of  any  change  of 
circumstances,  or  the  highest  advance- 
ment in  knowledge,  that  in  a  sense  com- 
prehending all  things,  **  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  It  is  true,  that 
this  phraseology  is  frequently  used  by 
the  sacred  writers  in  a  limited  sense,  as 
in  the  first  and  fourth  verses  of  the  second 
chapter,  where  the  historian  recapitu- 
lates the  successive  acts  of  creation, 
it  is  evident,  that  by  the  ''heavens 
and  the  earth,"  are  meant  this  terrestrial 
globe,  and  the  visible  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  it ;  also,  in  a  well-known  pas- 
sage of  the  Second  Epistle  of, Peter,  it  is 
said,  "  Of  this  they  are  willingly  igno- 
rant, that  by  the  word  of  God  the 
heavens  were  of  old,  and  the  earth  stand- 
ing out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water ; 
whereby  the  world  that  then  was,  being 
overflowed  with  water,  perished ;  but  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  which  are  now,  by 
the  same  word,  are  kept  in  store,  reserved 
unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment,  . 
and  perdition  of  ungodly  men."  In  this 
passage,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the 
meaning  of  the  phraseology  is  limited  by 
the  obvious  tenor  of  the  context.  But 
In  other  and  most  numerous  passages  of 
Scripture,  tlie  "  heavens  and  the  earth  " 
,  .         ^  ^  I  occur  in  a  far  wider' and  more  conipre- 

domgs  of  God  m  creation.    In  this  light  hensive  sense,— as  when   the  Ptalmist 
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says, "  The  heavens  declare  thy  glory,  and 
the  firmament  sheweth  forth  thy  handi- 
work." "  He  shall  call  to  the  heavens 
above,  and  to  the  earth  below."  "  The 
heavens  are  thine,  the  earth  also  is  thine." 
"  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  let  the  earth  be 
glad."  These  and  many  other  passages 
in  which  the  "  heavens  and  the  earth"  arc 
mentioned  together,  bears  references  to 
other  worlds  than  oars.  They  were,  in 
fact,  thd  only  terms  in  use  among  the 
Hebrews,  to  denote  universal  creation; 
and,  accordingly,  when  the  inspired  his- 
torian says,  that  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  we  must  consider  him  as 
pointing  to  the  whole  frame  of  the  mate- 
rial universe, — to  the  matter  of  which  it  is 
composed,  together  with  all  the  bodies  it 
contains,  whether  suns  or  plants,  whether 
existing  in  a  nebular  or  solid,  an  incipi- 
ent or  a  maturer  condition— not  an  object 
in  nature — ^at  whatever  time  it  began  to 
exist,  or  wherever  it  is  found  throughout 
the  regions  of  immensity,  but  what  re- 
ceived its  being,  its  form,  and  its  pro- 
pertiesy  as  well  as  its  place  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe,  from  the  creative  hand 
of  God.  ''  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth."  The  word  in  the  original 
does  not,  indeed,  necessarily  convey  the 
idea  of  creation,  as  it  frequently  sig- 
nifies, "^  to  produce  anything  new  or 
wonderful,"  or  to  arrange,  to  renovate,  or 
new-model  something  which  was  prcvi- 
fiusly  in  existence.  This  expression,  how- 
ever, most  evidently  be  taken  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  as  denoting  a  creation  in 
the  strict  and  proper  meaning  of  the 
term ;  and  although  neither  here  nor  else- 
where does  the  Scripture  plainly,  and  in 
so  many  words,  assert  that  there  were  no 
previously  existing  elements,  out  of  which 
the  substance  of  the  universe  was  formed, 
it  is  a  matter  of  rational  inference,  and 
one  that  is  accordant  with  the  soundest 
principles  of  philosophy,  that  the  mate- 
rial universe  was  "  crealed  out  of  nothing." 
It  is  such  an  inference  as  cannot  be  re- 
sisted without  doing  violence  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  human  belief.  For  as 
every  material  existence  is,  from  the  very 
OQBStitatiflii  of  our  minds,  conceived  of 
as  aa  effici  proceeding  from  some  ade- 
quate eanse,  it  necessarily  supposes  a 


previous  state  of  ncn-existence,  out  of 
which  it  passed  into  being.  And  this  i& 
precisely  what  we  consider  the  words  in 
the  passage  before  us  as  intimating,  ihaty 
previously  to  God's  putting  forth  His 
creating  energy,  there  was  absolutely 
nothing;  while  the  effect  of  it  was  to  bring 
all  matter  into  being:  before,  space  in 
all  its  extent,  was  a  universal  blank ; 
afterwards,  it  was  filled  with  material 
objects  of  endless  diversity,  and  scattered 
in  every  direction.  Thus  were  all  things 
created  that  now  have,  or  ever  had  an 
existence;  and  who  that  duly  reflects 
upon  it,  can  realize  to  his  mind  the 
sublime  mystery  comprehended  in  the  net 
of  creating  ? 

The  period  when  this  astonishing  effect 
was  produced,  is  here  declared  to  have 
been  "  in  the  beginning."  And  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  reader 
to  attend  to  the  phraseology  employed 
by  the  sacred  historian,  as  upon  a  proper 
conception  of  its  meaning  depends,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  establishment  of 
truth  in  the  present  day.  The  expres- 
sion, "in  the  beginning,"  is  used  to  denote 
the  commencement  of  an  era,  and,  as 
employed  here,  it  evidently  implies,  that 
at  what  period  soever,  in  the  lapse  of 
past  duration,  any  part  of  the  material 
creation  was  brought  into  existence,  it 
derived  that  existence  from  the  self-exist- 
ent and  eternal  God.  But  the  expression 
is  very  vague  and  indefinite;  no  specific 
period  is  here  stated.  Had  Moses  express- 
ly told  us,  that  this  period,  when  the  first 
materials  of  creation  were  brought  into 
existence,  was  about  2500  years  before 
the  time  in  which  ho  wrote,  then  there 
would  have  been  an  almost  insuperable 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  discoveries 
of  science  with  such  a  statement.  But 
no  such  assertion,  either  directly  or  by 
implication,  is  made.  For  anything  that 
the  inspired  narrative  says,  it  may  be  tho 
contrary.  Ten  thousands  of  years ;  nay, 
millions  of  ages  may  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  portions  of  matter  were  created, 
or  previous  to  the  first  day's  work  in  the 
arrangements  of  oar  earth.  No  limit  is< 
set  to  the  time  which  may  have  elapsed' 
between  the  period  when  the  component 
materials  of  our  iforld  were  created,  and" 
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the  period  when  it  began  to  be  reduced 
to  that  order  -in  whidh  we  now  behold 
It.  We  are  left  to  consider  the  period 
referred  to  in  the  volame  of  inspiration, 
to  be  as  remote  as  science  may  lead  us 
to  interpret  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  volume  of  nature ;  and  thus  the  Word 
«f  God  will  be  found  concurring  with 
1)eautifal  harmony  with  the  worka  of 
<jod,  in  bearing  one  and  the  same  testi- 
mony. 

That  the  view  we  hare  now  taken  of 
the  expressioni  '*  iu  the  beginning,"  is 
the  correct  and  true  one^  appears  from 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  taken  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  Those 
who  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
never  imagine  that  the  expression,  **  in  the 
beginning  was  the  word,''  refers  merely 
to  a  limited  period  of  6000  years ;  but 
that  it  must  be  taken  to  denote  that  the 
vorld  was  in  existence  at  the  point  of 
time  alluded  to,  whether  it  refers  to  the 
first  formation  of  man,  or  to  the  period 
when  the  matter  of  the  heavens  and  the 
<»arth  was  created.  In  neither  the  one  case 


nor  the  another  is  it  sUted  whsx^'thb 
BBGiNNiKo"  was;  and  however  far  back 
we  may  carry  our  imaginations  along 
the  line  of  past  duration,  that  ^  begin- 
ning" may  be  concealed  in  the  depths  of 
an  eternity,  compared  to  which  a  ralllio^ 
of  years  may  dwindle  into  a  moment. 

Only  admit,  then,  the  truth  and  correct- 
ness of  this  exposition, — and  we  cannot 
conceive  any  valid  objection  can  be 
brought  against  it»— and  the  way  is  paved 
for  bringing  this  statement  of  Moses  into 
perfect  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of 
modern  philosophy  on  the  antiquity  Qf 
the  earth.  It  maybe,  as  science  tells  us, 
that  the  matter  of  the  earth  existed  ipil- 
lions  of  ages  ago,  that  it  lias  been  the 
habitation  of  numerous  and  varied  races 
of  animated  beings,  and  that  it  has  under- 
gone many  great  revolutions  before  it 
became  fit  to  be  the  abode  of  man  ;-*none 
of 'these  views  are  in  the  least  discordant 
with  the  statement  of  the  Inspired  histo- 
rian, that  <*  in  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth." 


ALIffiGQRiC  VISION. 


A  FSELiKG  of  sadness,  a  peculiar  melan- 
choly, is  wont  to  take  possession  of  me 
alike  in  spring  and  in  autumn.  But  in 
spring  it  is  the  melancholy  of  hope :  in 
autumn  it  is  the  melancholy  of  resigna- 
tion. As  I  was  journeying  on  foot  throngh 
the  Appenine,  I  fell  in  with  a  pilgrim  in 
whom  the  spring  and  the  autumn  and  the 
Tnelandioly  of  both  seemed  to  have  com- 
bined. In  his  discourse  there  were  the 
^shness  and  the  colours  of  April : 

Oval  ramicel  a  ramo, 
Tal  da  pentier  peHtieto 

But  as  I  gazed  on  his  whole  form  and 
figure,  I  bethought  me  of  the  not  unlovely 
decays,  both  of  age  and  of  the  late  season, 
in  the  stately  elm,  after  the  clusters  have 
been  plucked  from  its  entwining  vines, 
and  the  vines  are  as  bands  of  dried  withies 
around  its  trunk  and  branches.  Even  so 
there  was  a  memory  on  his  smooth  and 
ample  forehead,  which  blended  with  the 
dedication  of  his  steady  eyes,  that  still 
iooked,--I  know  not,  whether  upward,  or 
far  onward,  or  rather  to  the  line  of  meet- 
ing where  the  sky  rests  upon  the  distance. 
]But  how  may  I  express  that  dimness  of 


I  abstraction  whidi  lay  like  the  flititog 

tarnish  from  the  breath  of  a  sigh  on  a 

silver  mirror,  and  which  accorded  with 

I  the  lustre  of  the  pilgrim's  eyes,  with  their 

!  slow  and  reluctant  movement,  ^whenever 

he  turned  them  to  any  object  on  the  riglit 

:  hand  or  on  the  left?     It  seemed,  me- 

I  thought,  as  if  there  lay  upon  the  bright- 

I  ness  a  shadowy  presence  of  disappoint- 

'  ments  now  unfelt,  but  never  forgotten. 

I  It  was  at  once  the  melancholy  of  hope 

I  and  of  resignation. 

I  We  had  not  long  been  fenow<*ti«v<dIeTC, 
ero  a  sudden  tempest  of  wind  and  cain 
forced  us  to  seek  protection  in  the  vaulted 
I  door-way  of  a  lone  chapehy  \  and  we  sate 
I  face  to  face,  each  on  the  Btone  bench 
alongside  the  low,  weather-stained  wall, 
and  as  close  as  possible  to  the  maaty 
door. 

After  a  pause  of  silence :  *'  Even  thos,'* 
said  he,  *'  like  two  strangers  that  have  fied 
to  the  same  shelter  from  the  same  storm, 
not  seldom  do  despair  and  hope  meet  for 
the  first  time  in  the  porch  of  death !" 
<'  All  extremes  meet,"  I  answered ;  '*  bat 
yours  was  a  strange  and  visionary 
thought.**    *'  The  better  then  doth  it  be- 
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veom  boiii  the  place  and  me,**  he  replied. 
''From  a  visionaiy  wilt  thou  hear  a 
"vUion  ?  Mark  that  Tirid  flash  through 
this  torrent  of  rain.  Fire  and  water. 
ETea  here  thy  adage  holds  troe,  and  its 
truth  is  the  moral  of  my  yision.*'  I 
entreated  him  to  proceed.  Sloping  his 
face  toward  the  ardi,  and  yet  averting  his 
eye  from  it,  he  seemed  to  seek  and  pre- 
pare his  words ;  till  listening  to  the  wind 
that  echoed  within  the  hollow  edifloty  and 
to  the  rain  without, 

Which  wtolM  on  hU  thoughts  with  its  two.fold 
aoiind. 

Tho  dash  hard  by,  snd  the  mtmnnr  tSt  round, 

he  gradually  sank  away,  alike  from  me 
and  from  Ids  own  purpose,  and  amid  the 
gloom  of  the  storm,  and  in  the  duskiness 
of  that  place,  he  sate  an  emblem  on  a 
rieh  man's  sepulchre,  or  like  a  mourner 
on  the  sodded  grave  of  an  only  one,  an 
aged  mourner,  who  is  watching  the  waned 
moon  and  sorroweth  not.  Starting  at 
kngih  from  his  brief  trance  of  abstrac- 
tion, with  courtesy  and  an  atoning  smile, 
he  renewed  his  discourse,  and  commenced 
hb  parable, — 

During  one  of  those  short  furlows  from 
^e  service  of  the  body,  which  the  soul 
may  aometimcs  obtain  eren  in  this  its 
militant  state,  I  found  myself  in  a  rast 
plain,  which  I  immediately  knew  to  be 
the  Valley  of  Life.  It  possessed  an  as- 
tonishing diversity  of  soils ;  here  was  a 
sunny  spot,  and  there  a  dark  one,  form- 
ing just  such  a  mixture  of  simshine  and 
shade,  as  ve  niay  have  observed  on  the 
mountains'  side  on  an  April  day,  when 
the  thin  broken  clouds  are  scattered  o?er 
heaven.  Almost  in  the  very  entrance  of 
the  vall^  stood  a  large  and  gloomy  pile, 
into  which  I  seemed  constrained  to  enter. 
Every  part  of  the  building  was  crowded 
with  tawd^  ornaments  and  fantastic  de- 
formity. On  every  window  was  por- 
trayed, in  glaring  and  inelegant  colours, 
some  horrible  tale  or  preternatural  inci- 
dent, so  that  not  a  ray  of  light  could 
enter,  untinged  by  the  medium  through 
which  it  paswd.  The  body  of  the  build- 
ing: was  fuU  of  people,  some  of  them 
dancing  in  and  out  in  unintelligible 
figuret^  with  strange  ceremonies  and 
antic  merriment;  while  others  seemed 
convulsed  with  horror,  or  pining  in  mad 
melancholy.  Intermingled  with  these, 
I  observed  a  number  of  men,  clothed  in 
ceremonial  robes,  who  appeared  now  to 
marshal  the  various  groups  and  to  direct 
their  movements ;  and  now  with  menac- 
ing countenances,  to  drag  some  reluctant 
victim  to  a  vast  idol,  framed  of  iron  bars 
intercrossed,  which  formed,  at  the  same 
time,  an  immense  c^e,  and  the  shape  of 
a  human  Colossus. 


I  stood  for  a  while  lost  in  wonder,  whafr 
these  things  might  mean ;  when,  lo !  one 
of  the  directors  came  up  to  me,  and  witb 
a  stem  and.  reproachM  look,  bade  me- 
uncover  my  head;  for  that  the  place, 
into  wliich  I  had  entered,  was  the  temple- 
of  tha  only  true  religion,  in  the  holier 
recesses  sf  which  the  great  goddess  per- 
sonally -resided.  Himself  too,  he  bade- 
me  reverence,  as  the  consecrated  minister 
of  her  rites.  Awe-struck  by  the  name  of 
religion,  I  bowed  before  the  priest^  and 
humbly  and  earnestly  entreated  him  t» 
conduct  me  into  her  presence.  He- 
assented.  Ofierings  he  took  from  me;; 
with  mystic  sprinklings  of  water  and 
with  salt  he  purified,  and  with  strange 
sufflations  he  exorcised  me ;  and  then  led 
me  through  many  a  dark  and  winding: 
alley,  the  dew-damps  of  which  chilled  my 
flesh,  and  the  hollow  echoes  under  my 
feet,  mingled,  methought,  with  moan- 
ioffs,  aflTrighted  me.  At  length  we 
entered  a  large  hall  without  window,  or 
spiracle,  or  lamp.  The  asylum  and  dor* 
mitory  it  seemed  of  perennial  night ;  only 
that  the  walls  were  brought  to  tiie  eye  by 
a  number  of  self-luminous  inscriptions  iu^ 
letters  of  a  pale  sepulchral  light,  which 
held  strange  neutrality  with  the  darkness,, 
on  the  verge  of  which  it  kept  its  raylesa 
vigil.  I  could  read  them,  methoaglit; 
but  though  each  one  of  the  words  taken 
separately  I  seemed  to  understand,  yet 
whenJ  took  them  in  sentences,  they  were- 
riddles  and  incomprehensible.  As  I  stood 
meditating  on  these  hard  sayings,  myr. 
guide  thus  addressed  me: — Read  and 
believe:  these  are  mysteries  I  At  the- 
extremity  of  the  vast  hall  the  goddess 
was  placed.  Her  features,  blended  with 
darluiess,  rose  out  to  my  view,  terrible,, 
yet  vacant.  I  prostrated  myself  before 
her,  and  then  retired  with  my  guide,, 
soul-withered,  and  wondering,  and  dis*^ 
satisfied. 

As  Ire-entered  the  body  of  the  temple^ 
I  heard  a  deep  buzz  as  of  discontent.  A 
few  whose  eyes  were  bright,  and  either 
piercing  or  steady,  and  whose  ample  fore- 
heads, with  the  weighty  bar,  ridge-like,, 
above  the  eye  browa,  bespoke  observation^ 
followed  by  meditative  thought;  and  a. 
much  larger  number  who  were  enraged 
by  the  severity  and  insolence  of  the 
priests  in  exacting  theic  offerings,  had 
collected  in  one  tumultuous  group,  and 
with  a  confused  outcry  o£  "  This  l^  ^^^ 
temple  of  superstition!"  after  much  con- 
tumely, and  turmoil,  and  cruel  maltreat- 
ment on  all  sides,  rushed  out  of  the  pile ;. 
and  I,  methought,  joined  them. 

We  speeded  from  the  temple  with  hasty 
steps,  and  had  now  nearly  gone  round  half 
the  Yalley,  when  sre  were  addressed  by  a 
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woman,  tall  beyond  the  stature  of  mortals, 
and  with  a  something  more  than  human 
in  her  countenance  and  mien,  which  yet 
by  mortals  could  be  only  felt,  not  con- 
veyed by  words,  or  intelligibly  dis- 
tinguished. Deep  reflection,  animated 
by  ardent  feelings,  was  displayed  in  them ; 
and  hope,  without  its  uncertainty,  and  a 
something  more  than  all  these,'  which  I 
imderstood  not ;  but  which  yet  seemed  to 
blend  all  these  into  a  Divine  unity  of  ex- 
pression. Her  garments  were  white  and 
matronly,  and  of  the  simplest  texture. 
We  inquired  her  name.  My  name,  she 
replied,  is  Religion. 

The  more  numerous  part  of  our  com- 
pany, affrighted  by  the  very  sound,  and 
sore  from  recent  impostures  or  sorceries, 
hurried  onwards  and  examined  no  farther. 
A  few  of  us,  struck  by  the  mamifest 
opposition  of  her  form  and  manner  to 
those  of  the  living  idol,  whom  we  had  so 
recently  abjured,  agreed  to  follow  her, 
though  with  cautious  circumspection. 
She  led  us  to  an  eminence  in  the  midst 
of  the  valley,  from  the  top  of  which  we 
could  command  the  whole  plain,  and 
observe  the  relation  of  the  different  parts, 
of  each  to  the  other,  and  of  each  to  the 
whole,  and  of  all  to  each.  She  then  gave 
us  an  optic  glass,  which  assisted  without 
contradicting  our  natural  vision,  and  en- 
abled us  to  see  ftir  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Valley  of  Life :  though  our  eye,  even 
thus  assisted,  permitted  us  only  to  behold 
n  light  and  a  glory,  but  what  we  could 
not  descry,  save  only  that  it  was,  and 
that  it  was  most  glorious. 

And  now  with  the  rapid  transition  of 
a  dream,  I  had  overtaken  and  rejoined 
tlie  more  numerous  party,  who  had 
abruptly  left  us,  indignant  at  the  very 
name  of  religion.  They  journeyed  on. 
goading  each  other  with  remembrances 
of  past  oppressions,  and  never  looking 
back,  till  in  the  eagerness  to  recede  from 
the  temple  of  superstition  they  hnd 
rounded  the  whole  circle  of  the  valley. 
And  lo  I  there  faced  us  the  mouth  of  a 
vast  cavern,  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  and 
almost  perpendicular  rock,  the  interior 
side  of  which,  unknown  to  them,  and 
unsuspected,  form  the  extreme  and  back- 
ward wall  of  the  temple.  An  impatient 
crowd,  wo  entered  the  vast  and  dusky 
care,  wliich  was  the  only  perforation  of 
the  precipice.  At  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
sate  two  figures;  the  first,  by  her  dress 
and  gestures,  I  knew  to  be  Sensuality; 


the  second  fbrm,  from  the  fierceneis  of 
his  demeancur  and  the  brutal  soomful- 
ness  of  his  looks,  declared  himself  to  be 
the  monster  Blasphemy.  He  uttered  big 
words,  and  yet'ever  and  anon  I  observed 
that  he  turned  pale  at  his  own  coamge. 
We  entered.  Some  remained  in  the 
opening  of  the  cave,  with  the  one  or  the 
other  of  its  guardians.  The  rest,  and  I 
among  them,  pressed  on  till  we  reached 
an  ample  chamber,  which  seemed  the 
centre  of  the  rock.  The  climate  of  the 
place  was  unnaturally  cold. 

In  the  farthest  distance  of  the  chamber 
•  sate  an  old  dim-eyed  man,  poring  with  a 
microscope  over  the  torso  of  a  statue. 
which  had  neither  base,  nor  feet,  nor 
head ;  but  on  its  breast  was  carved,  Na- 
ture. To  this  he  continually  applied  his 
glass,  and  seemed  enrapture<l  with  the 
various  inequalities  which  it  rendered 
visible  on  the  seemingly  polished  surface 
of  the  marble.  Yet  evermore  was  this 
delight  and  triumph  followed  by  expres- 
sions of  hatred,  and  vehement  railing 
against  a  being,  who  yet,  he  assured  uf, 
had  no  existence.  This  mystery  sudden- 
ly recalled  to  me  what  I  had  read  in  the 
holiest  recess  of  the  temple  of  Supersti- 
tion. The  old  man  spoke  in  divers 
tongues,  and  continued  to  utter  other  and 
most  strange  mysteries.  Among  the  I 
rest  he  talked  much  and  vehemently  con- 
cerning an  infinite  series  of  causes  and 
effects,  which  he  explained  to  be — a  string 
of  blind  men,  the  last  of  whom  caught 
hold  of  the  skirt  of  the  one  before  him. 
he  of  the  next,  and  so  on  till  they  were 
all  out  of  sight ;  and  that  they  all  walked 
infallibly  straight,  without  making  one 
false  step,  though  all  were  alike  blind. 
Methought  I  borrowed  courage  from  sur- 
pris?,  and  asked  him, — "  Who  then  is  at 
the  head  to  guide  them  ?  "  He  looked  at 
me  with  ineffhble  contempt,  not  unmixed 
with  an  angry  suspicion,  and  tlien  replied, 
"  No  one ; — the  string  of  blind  men  goes 
on  for  ever  without  any  beginning;  for 
although  one  blind  man  cannot  move 
without  stumbling,  yet  infinite  blindness 
supplies  the  want  of  sight."  I  burst  into 
laughter,  which  instantly  turned  to  terror ; 
— for  as  he  started  forward  in  rage,  I 
caught  a  glance  of  him  from  behind ;  and 
lo!  I  beheld  a  monster  hi-form  and 
Janus-headed,  in  the  hinder  face  and 
f  hnpe  of  which  I  instantly  recognized  the 
dread  countenance  of  Superstition — and 
in  the  terror  I  awoke. — Coleridge. 
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Part  III. 


THB  AWAKING. 

**  When  he  came  to  hmuelf,  he  said"  ffc. 
The  prodigal  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
-state  of  degradation  and  misery.  He  had 
been  like  one  out  of  his  mind — mad  I 
And  who  so  mad  as  a  sinner  set  upon  the 
indalgcnce  of  his  evil  desires  ?    Consider 
onlj,  in  the  light  of  eternal  truth,  tlie  his- 
tory of  any  man  who  spends  his  life  in 
seeking  to  ohtain  peace  for  his  immortal 
spirit  in  what  is  seen  and  temporal ;  and 
it  is  a  moral  madness  of  the  most  ter- 
rible kind !    It  is  a  pursuit  of  shadows — 
a  grasping  at  bubbles— a  building  upon 
tiuicksands — ^a  bclieying  in  mere  dreams! 
Is  it  not  madness  to  seek  peace  where 
rulserjr  alone  has  ever  been  found?— to 
act  against  the  dictates  of  reason,  and 
the  conyictions  of  conscience,  and  the 
findings  of  experience?    To  know  that 
there  is  a  hell,  and  yet  to  rush  into  it, — 
that  there  is  a  heaven,  and  yet  to  fly  from 
it, — that  there  is  to  be  a  day  of  judgment, 
and  jet  to  treasure  up  guilt  for  it, — that 
there  is  a  Saviour,  and  yet  to  despise  Him, 
— ^that  there  is  a  God,  and  yet  to  hate 
His  being  and  character,  and  brave  His 
wrath!      And  all   for  what ?— Riotous 
living, — ^feeding  on  husks  with  swine! 
Tills  is  the  incredible  madness  of  sinners. 
But  we  may  view  the  coming  of  the 
prodigal  to  himself,  as  a  finding  of  him- 
eel/  the  moment  he  resolves  to  find  his 
Father.    He  had  gone  to  a  far  country 
to  find  '^sel/**  in  everything;  but  he  lost 
himself  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  sliadow. 
And   this  is  true  of  every  man   who 
imagines  tliat  the  best  way  to  love  self, 
AJ  not  to  love  God.    In  thus  seeking  to 
gain  bis  *'liie,'*  he  loses  it.    He  does  not 
?et  what  he  desires,  and  he  does  not 
desire  what  he  gets.    Mere  self  is  the 
Uindcst  guide  to  self,  the  greatest  clieat, 
the   poorest  provider,    the    most   cruel 
tyrant!   Selfishness  is  self-destruction,— 
^t»    wisdom,    folly  ;    its    independence, 

4.-111. 


slavery ;  its  sources  of  happiness,  dried  up 
cisterns ;  and  its  promises,  vain  delusions. 
We  never  find  ourselves,  or  possess  our- 
selves, or  enjoy  ourselves,  until  we 
cease  to  seek  ourselves,  and  with  a  single 
eye,  seek  God.  In  all  things  we  shall 
find  our  good,  when  in  all  things  we  find 
our  God ;  and  we  succeed  in  doing  what- 
ever is  pleasing  to  ourselves,  only  when 
we  begin  by,Jand  steadily  aim  a^  doing 
whatever  is  pleasing  to  our  Pather. 

The  sufierings  of  the  prodigal  were  the 
means  of  making  him  think,  and  come 
to  himself.    This  is  often  the  case,  but 
not  always  the  case  with  sinners.    The 
punishment  of  sin  is  never  itself  a  cxae, 
but  has  a  tendency  rather  to  aggravate 
the  evil  which  occasions  it.    A  man  may 
spend  his  whole  miserable  life  sorrowing 
and  sinning, — the  sin   becoming   more 
habitual,  and  the  sorrow  more  intense, — 
until  he  enters  that  world  of  woe,  where 
sin  and  sorrow  will  make  up  his  endless 
history.  But  often  does  the  grace  of  God 
make  the  bitter  fruits  of  iniquity  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  a  returning  to  him- 
self.   The  commencement  of  this  return 
is  marked  by  serious  reflection.  Thought 
is  no  longer  banished,  nor  the  voice  of 
conscience  silenced.    The  sinner  **  con- 
siders his  ways."    He  acknowledges  his 
present  misery,  and  dares  to  examine  the 
horrible  past,  and  to  look  at  the  endless 
future,  though  at  first  it  may  be  only 
with  "a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment." 
He  is  compelled  to  admit,  that  in  his  own 
experience  he  has  found  the  wages  of  sin 
to  be  death;  and  that  wherever  peace  is 
to  be  found,  he  as  yet  has  not  found  it ; 
that  wherever  his  wants  are  to  be  sup- 
plied, he  as  yet  has  been  poor,  and  needy, 
and  blind,  and  naked.    It  is  good  indeed 
when  there  is  such  a  coming  to  ourselves 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  where  there  is 
hope  for  the  weary  and  heavy  laden.  But, 
oh!  the  unspeakable  horror  of  such  (ia 
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flwnkiDg  for  the  first  time  on  the  other 
side  of  the  grare,  where  there  is  no 
rest  for  the  weary,  and  no  hope  of  relief 
for  ever ! 


THB  QUESTION  OF  HOPB.     * 

**  How  many  hired  servants  in  my 
Jafher's  house  have  bread  enough  and  to 
^pare,  and  I  perish  with  hunger  /" 

There  can  he  no  repentance  without 
«ome  hope — some  apprehension  of  mercy ; 
l>ut  there  was  life  to  the  spirit  of  ^e 
proiligal  in  that  word  "Father I"     He 
liad  still  a  father,  who  had  not  changed — 
-wlio  had  still  abundance  to  give,  and  a 
loTing  heart  to  give  it    The  light  of 
love  again  rests  upon  the  old  forsaken 
liome  I    He  no  longer  tliinks  of  it  as  a 
place  fVom  which  he  desires  to  depart ;  but 
to  which  he  would  gladly  return.    The 
confidence  which,  for  a  time,  was  lost, 
again  begins  to  dawn  upon  his  discon- 
solate heart,  and  to  give  it  some  drops  of 
comfort.  He  asks  himself,  Why  he,  who, 
in  spite  of  all  his  wanderings,  was  still  a 
son,  should  not  partake  of  some  of  the 
lx)unty  which  his  father   liberally  be- 
stowed upon  his  hired  servants?    Why 
should  he  not?    There  was,  indeed,  no 
reason  against  it  I    Every  objection  and 
difficulty    vanished    before     the     glad 
thought,  that  he  had  a  Father.    It  was 
enough  I     A  Father's  heart  cbntaioed  a 
pledge  for  every  needful  blessing. 

And  thus  it  is  with  the  lost  sinner 
wTien  he  comes  to  himself  He  asks, 
'*  Why  should  I  be  a  miserable  lost  sinner, 
when  I,  too,  have  a  Father  able  and  will- 
ing to  save? — ^Why  should  I  be  weary 
find  heavy  laden,  burdened  by  my 
guilt,  when  my  Father  is  willing  to  par- 
don me  as  well  as  others  ?— Why  should 
I  be  wretched  and  unhappy,  when  my 
Futlier  is  able  to  give  me  peace  ? — Why 
should  I  be  overcome  by  sin,  when  my 
Pather  is  able  to  give  me  strength  to 
overcome  it? — Why  should  thousands 
l>e  streaming  into  my  Father's  house, 
and  I  shut  out  of  it?— Is  there  not 
'bread  enough  and  to  spare?' "  There  is, 
O  Prodigal !  God  is  still  thy  Father. 
When  thou  wert  baptized  in  thy  child- 
hood, and  long  ere  thou  couldst  know 
thy  Father^s  love,  any  more  than  thy 
mother's  love^  the  one  was  as  real^  and 


infinitely  more  deep  and  enduring,  than 
the  other.  The  waters  of  baptism  signi- 
fied and  sealed  the  love  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  to  thee.  Every  day  since  then, 
and  in  everything  until  now.  He  has  been 
to  thee  a  Father!  Thou  hast  lost  fiuth 
in  this  love.  Thou  hast  not  returned 
it,  except  with  enmity.  Thou  hast  lost 
confidence  in  Him,  and  therefore  gone 
to  a  far  country,  where  thou  hast  found 
no  home  for  thy  weary  heart ;  but,  oh  ? 
be  persuaded  that  thou  hast  a  Father 
sUll,  and  that  Father  is  thy  God!  He 
hath  not  yet  changed  ;  and  while  He  hates 
thy  sins.  He  hates  not  thee ;  but  cries  in 
love,  "  Return  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  for 
thou  hast  fallen  by  thine  iniquity  V 

"How    many  hired    servants  in  my 
Father's  house  have  bread  enough  and 
to  spare,  and  I  perish  with  hunger!"    I 
can  conceive  a  thought  similar  to  this, 
suggested  to  the  sinner  by  the  peace  and 
happiness  which  he  cannot  fail  to  behold 
even  in  God's  beautiful  house  of  Nature. 
There  is  surely  a  contrast   presented, 
which  must  touch  his  heart,  between  the 
evident  satisfaction  of  all  the  creatures  of  • 
God,  and  his  own  emptiness.   "  Why,"  he 
may  ask,  "  do  those  birds  sing  so  cheer- 
fully, while  I,  so  much  '  better  than  the 
fowls,*  am  so  sad  and  sorrowful  ? — Why 
is  there  such  contentedness  in  the  counte- 
nances of  those  dumb  cattle  which  rumi- 
nate in  the  valleys— such  joyousness  in 
those  lambs  which  sport  on  the  uplands, — 
while  I  am  bowed  down  with  saddened 
brow  and  weary  heart  ?   The  lion  of  the 
desert  seeks  his  prey  from  God.    The 
raven  cries  for  his  food.    He  opens  His 
hand,  and  liberally  supplies  the  wants  of 
every  living  thing !    There  is  abundance 
of  what  is  necessary  for  the  life  of  the 
countless    millions    of    animals    which 
inhabit   the   earth,    the   air,    and    the 
waters;  and  shall  an  immortal  being, 
like  myself,   created   after   God's  own 
image,  for  whom  the  Saviour  died ; — shall 
I  be  permitted  to  perish  from  want  of 
that  food  which  my  higher  life  requires  ? 
It  cannot  be!    'There  is  enough  in  my 
Father's  house  and  to  spare,  why  should 
I  perish  with  hunger?*     Moreover,  has 
not  my  Father  preserved  my  life,  even 
when  I  was  His  enemy,  and  shall  He 
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«he«r  no  mercy  when  I  dedra  to  be  His 
friend  ?    Has  he  beetowed  so  many  good 
tilings    on    my  body,    giving  light    to 
gnide  me,  nunient  to  doihe  me,  food  to 
•opport  me,  sleep  to   refresh  me,  the 
beuitifiil  in  natore  and  art  to  delight  me, 
adenoe  to  enrich  me,  Mends  to  cheer  me, 
nnd  opened  up  a  thousand  other  sources 
of  eigoyment  for  me^  and  all  while  I 
lired  in  a  far  country  without  Him ;  and 
ahaU  He  now  shut  up  His  bowels  of  com- 
from  me^  when  I  seek  nothing 
Bare   His   friendship   and   Ioto? 
Will  He  ibrget  to  be  graciouB?    Are 
ffia  mercies  exhausted  and  clean  gooQ  for 
•ner?    It  cannot  be!    'There  is  bread 
enough   and   to  spare,   why   should   I 
perish    for   hunger?'"      fear   not,    O 
Frodigal!      «<  Blessed    are    they    who 
hanger  and  thirst  after  righteouaness, 
fortbeyshaUbefiUedr 

THB  BXSOLUTIOir. 

'^  /  win  ariae  and  go  to  my  Father,** 

This  ia  life  from  the  dead !   Oh  I  happy 

veadntioDl    It  ia  the  dawn  of  eternal 

day, — ^the  seed-time  of  a  harvest  whose 

froit  endoreth  unto  lifo  everlasting.  It  is 


our  profound  eet  reverence^  deepest  love 
and  unreserved  devotednees.    When  we 
thus  see  and  know  God,  we  have  not  to 
travel  far  to  find  Him.   He  is  found  even 
as  the  light  ia  found  when  the  eye  ia 
opened  to  its  beams*    Oh  I  that  you,  my 
reader,  if  you  are  a  wandering  prodigal, 
would  thus  resolve  to  arise  and  go  to 
your  Father  I    To  whom  else  would  yoa 
go  ?  Where  in  the  universe  will  you  find 
greater  love  to  you  than  in  God  ?— love 
that  will  welcome  you, — love  that  will  blot 
out  your  iniquities  and  heal  all  your  back- 
slidings — ^yea,  satisfy  your  soul  for  ever? 
'*For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He 
gave  His  only  b^otten  Son,  that  whoso* 
ever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."    Such  is  the 
love  of  this  Father  who  invites  you  to 
return,  and  who  longs  to  hear  you  say, 
"  I  will  arise."    This  resolution  must  bo 
made,  come  what  may.     Sliould  your 
hope  of  acceptance  with  God  be  a  m<;re 
^  may-be,"  still  your  destruction,  if  yoa 
remain  as  you  are,  is  certain.    The  far 
country  in  which  you  dwell,  is  doomed  to 
sufier  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,  liko 
the  country  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
a  memorable  hourin^thelife  of  the  I  You  must  fly  and  escape  for  your  life. 
when  he  resolves  to  return  to  |  '*  If  hell  is  behind  you,  nothing  worse 

can  be  before  you;  therefore,  turn  and 
fly."  But  what  is  before  you  ?— -A  Father's 
heart— a  Father's  home !  And  if  so,  can 
you  hesitate  for  one  moment  ? — can  you 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  wicked  citizens, 
who  would  keep  you  among  them  until 
your  "  fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and 
your  destruction  cometh  as  a  whirlwind  ?" 
I  beseech  you  to  arise  this  very  hour  and 
return  to  God.  However  far  away  you 
are,  yet,  '*  if  fh>m  (Aence  thou  shalt  seek 
the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  flod  Him, 
if  thou  seek  Him  with  all  thy  heart  aud 
all  thy  soul !" 

THB  IMTBNDBD  FBATBB. 

''  /  wiU  aay  unto  Aun,  Father ,  I  hav4 
sinned  against  Heaven  and  be/ore  thee,  and 
am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  ; 
make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.** 

Such  was  the  confession  and  prayer 
which  the  prodigal  intended  to  make  to 
his  father  when  he  should  meet  him.  He 
had  no  hope  of  being  received  as  a  son* 


his  Father.   It  is  a  passing  from  darkness 
to  ]ight,^an  escape  from  the  captivity  of 
Satan  into  the  liber^  of  the  children  of 
God,—*  flight  from  the  kingdom  of  death 
into  the  kingdom  of  life,— a  turning  from 
faeU  to  heaven  I  But  how  does  the  sinner 
retnm  to  God?    Remember  what  was 
the  natore  of  his  departure.    It  was  not 
aphyaical,  bat  a  moral  journey ;  and  con- 
nated  not  in  a  change  of  place,  but  in  a 
change  of  heart.     It  was  losing  confi- 
deocse  in  God,— a  shutting  of  the  heart 
to  Hia  love,  like  a  shntting  of  the  eye 
to  Ught ;  and  to  return  to  God,  is  but 
nverting  this  process.  -.  It  is  the  restora- 
tion of  confidence — the  opening  of  the 
heart  to  the  unchangeable  love  of  God,— 
ia  one  word,  it  is  the  seeing  of  God  as 
our  FoAer,    For  if  God  be  indeed  recog- 
nized as  oar  Father,  this  necessarily  im- 
plies faith  in  His  eharacter  as  such, — ^in 
Hia  fotheriy  love  towards  us  and  interest 
m  ua,^-an  aasnred  oonfldence   in   His 
BMd  will,— a  seeing  of  Him  aa  worthy /of 
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but  would  thaukfullj  become  a  servant — 
anything,  if  he  could  only  obtain  admis- 
8ion  once  more  into  his  father's  house. 
As  yet,  his  views  were  very  dim  regard- 
ing the  fulness  and  freeness  of  his  father's 
grace.    The  life  in  the  far  country  had 
dimmed   his   power  of  perceiving  the 
beauty  of  such  a  heart.    He  makes  up 
his  mind,  therefore,  to  be  treated,  for  a 
'time  at  least,  as  a  slave;  as  if  he  had 
said,  <*  It  cannot  be  that  my  father  can 
treat  me  at  present  as  a  son ;  but  I 
shall  willingly  serve  him ;  and  then,  when 
I  have  proved,  by  my  obedience  and  dili- 
gence, that  I  am  no  longer  the  prodigal  I 
once  was,  but  an  obedient  and  loving  son, 
it  may  be  my  father  will  treat  me  accord- 
ingly.   In  the  meantime,  I  dare  not  look 
for  any  proofs  of  affection  upon  his  part. 
But,  come  what  may,  I  shall  arise  I" 
And  it  is  often  thus  with  the  returning 
sinner :— -"It  cannot  be,"  he  argues, "  that 
God  will  at  once  receive  me  and  treat 
me  as  a  son ;  I,  who  have  despised  His 
counsel,  and  would  none  of  His  reproof; 
I,  who  have  so  obstinately  sinned  against 
light  and  conviction,  He  cannot  receive 
such  an  one  immediately  into  favour; 
but  I  shall  begin  again  to  resume  my 
long-silenced  prayers,  to  read  my  long- 
closed   Bible,  and  to  listen  attentively 
to  the  long-neglected  preaching  of  the 
Word;  I  shall  begin  some  work  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and,  after  a  time,  per- 
haps, when  I  have  proved  to  God  and 
my  own  conscience,  that  I  am  a  reformed 
man,  and  no  longer  the  weak,  irresolute, 
hypocritical    professor    which    I    have 
hitherto  been,  my  Father  may  receive  me 
and  treat  me  accordingly ;  but,  come  what 
may,  I  shall  arise !    This  week,  this  day, 
even  now,  I  shall  pour  out  the  sorrows  of 
my  weary  heart  before  my  Father,  and 
lay  at  the  cross  the  burden  of  my  sins, 
and  implore  mercy  to  pardon,  and  grace 
to    help;    and   I   will   say  unto    Him, 
*' Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven 
and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son ;  make  me  as  one  of 
thy  hired  servants !"    If  the  result  in  the 
case  of  the  prodigal  proved  how  low  an 
estimate  he  had  formed  of  his  father's 
feelings  towards  his  penitent  and  retum- 
iug  child,  so  will  the  result  in  the  case  of 


every  penitent  sinner  who  thus  arguev^ 
prove  how  low  an  estimate  he  forms  of 
God's  love,  when  he  resolves  to  return,  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  soul,  and  with  a 
eye  seek  His  favour  as  life,  and 


His  loving-kindness  as  better  than  life 
itself! 

THE  BETURir. 

"  And  he  arose  and  came  to  his  Father.*^ 

However  long  the  journey,  the  pro- 
digal did  not  halt  until  he  came  to  hi» 
father.    Outward   obstacles    there    maj 
hava  been  in  such  a  return  from  a  far 
country.    There'  may  have  been  aunk 
valleys  to  thread  ;  steep  mountaina  to 
climb;  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  weari- 
ness to  endure;  old  companionships  ta 
forsake ;  and  many  scenes  on  the  road  to- 
tempt  the  wanderer  to  pause ;  but  theser 
did  not  retard  the  prodigal.  Even  so,  there 
are  difficulties  corresponding  to  those  in 
the  spirit  journey  God  ward  of  the  return- 
ing  sinner.    But  whatever  his  difficulties 
may  be,  whatever  temptations  may  assail" 
him,  or  doubts  and  fears  perplex  him,  he 
must  firmly  resolve,  in  spite  of  all,  to- 
stop  at  nothing  short  of  God  Himself.* 
There  must  be  no  rest  until  he  finds  his^ 
Father.    Any  spot  where  He  is  not  found 
by  his  heart,  is,  to  .him,  the  far  country  still* 
He  must  beware  of  halting  at  the  means 
of  grace  even,  because  they  are  meansr 
and  not  the  end— God  is  the  end.     It 
is  possible  that  the  sinner  may  return 
to  the  form  of  prayer,  yet  not  to  God,. 
who  is  the  Hearer  of  prayer—to  the 
Bible,  yet  not  to  God  who  speaks  in  the' 
Bible — to  the  Lord's  Supper,  yet  not 
to  God  who  can  alone  feed  his  soul  with 
the   Bread   of  Life — to  ministers,  the 
earthen  vessels,  yet  not  to  God  who  i» 
"the  treasure  of  the  soul,"  and  which 
earthen  vessels   should  keep    and  dis- 
pense to  sinners ;— and  all  such  halts  a» 
those,  we  repeat,  are  as  surely  destruc- 
tive as  a  residence  in  the  far  country 
of  riotous  living.     David  prayed,  "O 
send  out  thy  light  and  thy  tmtii:  let 
them  lead  me,  let  them  bring  me  unt(^ 
thy  holy  hill,  and  to  thy  tabernacles- 
Then  will  I  go  unto  the  altar  of  God, 
unto  God' my  exceeding  joy  I**    He  did 
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not  despise,  but  honour  the  means  of 
God's  appointment.  He  would  go,  there- 
fore, guided  by  light  and  truth,  to  God's 
hill — to  His  tabernacles, — yea,  nearer 
»UU,  to  His  Tery  altar ;  but  he  would  not 
stop  at  any  of  them,  but  go  by  them,  yet 
not  resting  at  them,  until  he  came  to  his 
Father,  to  "  God  his  exceeding  joy  1" 

And  thus  must  it  be  with  the  sinner 
who  would  find  rest  for  His  soul.  He 
cannot  find  it  short  of  the  living  God 
Himself;  and,  when  he  arises,  let  this  be 
thfe  fixed  purpose  of  his  heart,  to  go  to 
his  Father.  But  what  hope  has  he  that 
his  Father  will  receive  him  ?  Let  us  see 
how  the  Prodigal  was  received  I 


THB  ViiLCOMB. 

•*  But  when  fte  was  yet  a  great  way  off, 
his  father  saw  hiiOy  and  had  compassion, 
and  roHy  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  hissed 
him." 

We  fear  to  touch  tliis  exquisite  pic- 
tare  of  parental  love  by  any  words  of 
oars !  It  is  better  that  the  heart  should 
dwell  upon  it  in  silent  meditation,  and 
zeoeiveinto  its  depths  the  image  which  it 
presents  of  tenderness  and  compassion. 
How  diflerent  was  the  conduct  of  the  fa- 
ther from  what  the  son  anticipated !  He 
did  not  retire  to  his  home,  refusing  to  see 
his  child,  and  permitting  him  to  find  the 
place  which  he  sought  among  the  hired 
servants.  He  did  not  wait  even  for  his 
arrival,  but  met  him.  Kor  did  he  meet 
him  near  his  door,  or  advance  with  tardy 
steps  to  receive  him ;  the  eye  of  love, 
lihich  had  long  looked  for  this  return, 
was  quick  to  see  him,  while  yet  too  far 
away  for  any  other  eye  but  a  father's 
to  discover,  in  the  barefooted,  ragged 
wanderer,  the  child  who  had  departed 
rich  in  his  possessions.  The  heart  of 
lore  brooked  no  delay !  The  father 
"had  compassion," — ond  so  he  ran  to 
meet  tlie  weary  and  forlorn  one— and 
halted  not  until  his  arms  of  welcome  and 
mercy  were  around  his  neck,  and  his 
kities  of  forgiveness  and  aff*ection  im- 
printed on  his  cheek !  Beautiful  picture 
indeed  of  the  human  heart  of  a  father 
xcjittcing  over  a  penitent  son ;  but,  oh ! 
bow  much  more  beautiful  as  a  picture, 
dzsvn  by  God's  own  Son,  of  His  and  cur 


Father  in  Heaven,  receiving  a  returning 
sinner !    If  we,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
give  good  things  to  our  children,   how 
much  more  will  our  Father  in  Heaven 
give  good  things  to  those  who  ask  Him ! 
**  God  is  full  of  compassion."  *'  His  com- 
passions  fail    not."     "  He    is    rich    in 
mercy  unto  all  who  call  upon   Him." 
He   hath   "sworn,   that  as   He  Uveth, 
He  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  but  rather  that  he  would  return 
from  the  iniquity  which  he  hath  commit- 
ted and  live."    He  has  invited  all  who  aro 
"fallen  by  •their  iniquity,"  to  "  return  to 
the  Lord  their  God," — saying  to  them, 
"Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die?" 
As  He  promised  to  rebellious  Israel,  sa 
does  He  promise  to  every  rebellious  sin- 
ner: "If  thou  shalt  return  to  the  Lord 
thy  God,  shalt  obey  His  voice  with  all 
thine  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul,  th^n  the 
Lord  thy  God  will  have  compassion  on 
thee !"     He  asks,'  "  Can  a  mother  forget 
her  sucking  child  ihAt  she  should  not  have 
compassion  upon  tlie  son  of  her  womb  ?'* 
This  is  possible.     She  may.   "  Tet  I  will 
not  forget  thee  !"    And  thus  it  was  witlk 
Jesus,  who  was  God  manifest  in  the  fleshy 
While  he  denounced  the  self-righteous 
Pharisee  and  contented  sinner,  who  loved 
the  far  country,  he  "  had  compassion"'^ 
upon  every  prodigal  who  desired  to  return . 
to  His  Father.    Never,  never,  can  the 
tender  mercy  of  God  fail  those  who,  in 
the  words  of  our  catechism,  with  a  "  true 
sense  of  sin,  and  apprehension  of  the- 
mercy  of  Grod  in  Christ,  doth,  with  grief 
and  hatred  of  their  sin,  turn  from  it  unto 
God,  with  full  purpose  of,  and  endeavour 
after,  new  obedience."  **  If  we  confess  our 
sins,"  saith  St.  John,  "  He  is  faithful  andf 
just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse 
us  from  all  unrighteousness."     As  the 
father  met  the   prodigal  ^^afar  off"  sa 
does  God  meet  the  sinner  "  afar  offl"— * 
Long  before  there  is  a  realizing  sense  ot 
the  Father's  love,  that  love  is  drawing  tho- 
sinner  to  itself.    When  the  resolution  to 
return   is  but   forming,    the   Father  ia 
strengthening  it  into  act.     Though  the 
flax  is  only  smoking.  He  does  not  quench 
it,  but  fans  it  to  a  flame;  though  the 
pipe  is  bruised,  and  gives  forth  as  yet  no 
note  of  praise,  the  Father  breaks  it  not ; 
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though  faith  can  as  yet  be  hardly  sepa- 
tmted  from  anbelieTing  fear,  nor  hope  be 
distingaished  from  despondency,  nor  peni- 
tence from  remorae,  nor  love  from 
trembling  anxiety — yet  the  Lord  meets 
the  sinner  when  yery  for  off  from  the 
measure  of  good,  and  strength,  and 
oomfbrt,  which  will  yet  be  experienoed 
if  he  '*  follows  on"  to  know  his  Father. 
The  ail-important  question  is,  whether 
there  is  amf  life — any  fixed  determina- 
tion to  arise  and  to  meet  God  the  Father, 
and  be  reconciled  to  Him,  and  be  His  for 
erer;  but  where  any  true  lifo  exists, 
it  contains  a  pledge  of  that  lile  bemg 
perfected.  The  sigh  which  comes  from 
the  broken  and  contrite  heart,  the  feeble 
prayer  which  is  breathed  in  the  depths 
of  the  spirit  longing  for  peace  with 
Qod,  and  which  is  expressed  as  yet  only 
lO  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered — 
these  signs  of  life,  which  may  not  be 
oonsciously  discerned  by  the  prodigal 
himself  while  afar  off,  are  discovered, 
nevertheless,  by  Qod,  who  searches  the 
spirit;  and,  weak  though  they  be,  they 


cannot  be  crushed  by  all  the  power  o^ 
Satan,  for  they  are  strengthened,  evisn  as 
they  have  been  produced,  by  the  power 
of  God.  Therefore,  O  Prodigal  I  desplae 
not  the  day  of  small  things  I  A  day  bath 
been,  when  even  these  seemed  impoesible 
to  thy  hard  and  impenitent  heart.  Accept 
with  deepest  gratitude  such  tokens  of  the 
Divine  love.  Let  them  encourage  thee  to 
persevere ;  for  if  these  few  drops  of  dew  be 
so  refreshing  to  thy  spirit,  what  wm  the 
shower  of  grace  and  blessing  be  ?  If, 
naked  and  forlorn,  the  very  hope  of  seeing 
thy  Father  once  more  is  joy  to  thy  heart, 
what  shall  be  thy  joy  when  He  puta  a  ring 
on  thy  hand,  and  shoes  on  thy  feet,  and 
embraces  thee  in  His  everlasting  arms, 
and  treats  thee  as  a  beloved  son  I  Ad- 
vance, then,  to  meet  thy  Father,  who  is 
meeting  thee;  and  hear  His  precious 
promises—*'  I  will  heal  their  backsliding, 
I  will  love  them  freely :  for  mine  anger 
is  turned  away  from  him—I  will  be  as 
dew  unto  Israel:  he  sliall  grow  as  the 
lily,  and  cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon:** 
(To  Ite  continued.) 


THE  LOST  KAFFIB  SOX. 


....  "There  was  one  exception 
to  the  general  rejoicing.  Tliis  was  a 
poor  man,  whose  appearance,  dress,  and 
manner,  informed  me,  that  he  was  truly 
the  child  of  poverty,  and,  perhaps,  of 
sorrow.  This  led  me  to  take  more 
notice  of  him  than  any  other  of  the 
chiefs  attendants.  I  felt  sympathy  for 
the  man,  supposing  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  train  of  his  chief, 
and  leave  behind  him  a  fkmily  ill-sup- 
plied, or  some  beloved  member  sick. 
No ;  his  downcast  looks  arose  from  other 
causes.  He  had  had  two  sons,  about  the 
ages  of  eight  and  ten.  These  had  been 
i£sent  in  a  neighbouring  glen,  when  a 
party  of  Matabele  warriors  seized  the 
boys,  and  carried  them  as  spoils  to  head- 
quarters. He  and  his  partner  in  afflic- 
tion had,  for  more  than  a  year,  mourned 
the  loss  of  their  children ;  and  by  taking 
a  few  trinkets  and  beads,  his  little 
stock  of  (ffnaments,  tlie  father  hoped  to 
obtain  their  release.  After  a  journey  of 
deep  interest,  and  a  flattering  reception, 
and  days  passed  in  festivities  and  dis- 
plays of  kindness  to  the  strangers,  the 
man  sent  in  his  humble  petition  by  one 


I  who  could  approach  the  presence  of  the 

,  king,  offering  the  little  he  had  to  redeem 

his  two  boys.     Some  time  afterwards, 

the   proprietor   of  his   sons  came  and 

seated  himself  before  my  waggon,  as  I 

'  drew  near  to  witness  tlie  transaction. 

.  The  poor  man  spread  his  ragged  mantle 

on  the  ground,   and  laid  on  it  a  few 

strings  of  beads,  and  some  native-made 

I  ornaments,  valuable  to  him ;  but  on  which 

the  haughty  noble  would  scarcely  deign 

to  cast  his  eye.    The  father  sighed  to  see 

his  look  of  scorn.    He  then  drew  from 

I  his  tattered  skins,  which  he  had  brought 

j  with  hira,  and  on  which  he  reposed  at 

'  night,  a  small  dirty  bag,  containing  a 

few  more  strings  of  half-worn  beads^  and 

pUced  them  beside  the  former.    These 

,  were  borrowed.    The  scornful  look  was 

I  again  repeated.    He  then  took  flrom  his 

I  arms  two  old  copper  rings,  and  rings  of 

I  the  same  material  fh»n  his  ears.     The 

I  chief  answered  the  anxious  eyes  of  the  now 

j  desponding  father  with  a  frown,  and  an 

!  indignant  shake  of  the  head.    He  then 

,  took  from  his  neck  the  only  remainiog 

I  link  of  beads  which  he  possessed,  and 

i  which  it  was  eyident  he  had  woni  many 
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a  year.  This,  with  an  old,  half- worn 
knift^  he  added  to  the  offered  ramson. 
It  was  his  all ;  and  it  is  impossible  ever 
to  forget  the  expression  of  those  eyes, 
which,  though  from  national  habit  would 
not  shed  the  tear  of  sorrow,  were  the 
index  of  the  deepest  anxiety  as  to  the 
result.  Nether  the  man  nor  his  orna- 
ments  excited  the  smallest  emotion  in 
the  bosom  of  the  haughty  chief,  who 
talked  with  those  around  him  about 
genoal  affidrs,  maintaining  the  most  per- 
ftct  indlSerenoe  to  the  object  of  paternal 
agony  before  his  eyes.  He  at  last  arose ; 
wad  being  solicited  by  one  who  felt  some- 
thing of  a  father^s  love,  to  pity  the  old 
man,  who  had  walked  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles,  and  brought  his  little  all  to 
jmrdiaae  his  own  children,  he  retried, 
with  a  aneer»  that  one  had  died  of  cold 
the  preceding  winter,  and  what  the 
father  offered  for  the  other  was  not 
worth  looking  at ;  adding,  <  I  want  oxen.' 
— *I  hare  not  even  a  goat,'  replied 
the  Iktber.  A  sigh— it  was  a  heayy  sigh 
— ^borst  from  his  bosom :— one  dead,  and 
not  permitted  even  to  see  the  other 
with  his  eyes.  The  chief  walked  off; 
while  the  man  sat  leaning  his  head  on 
the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  and  his 
eyea  ilxed  oa  the  ground,  apparently 
lost  to  ereiythiag  but  his  now  only  son. 


'  doubly  d^  from  the  loss  of  his 
brother, — and  he,  alas!  far  beyond  his 
power  to  rescue.  On  taking  up  his 
mantle  to  retire, — he  and  his  party  being 
obliged  to  leare  early  to  return  to  the 
pUoe  whence  they  came, — ^he  was  told  to 
be  of  good  cheer,  and  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  get  his  son.  He  started  at  the 
sound,  threw  his  mantle  at  my  feet,  and 
spreading  out  his  hands  to  what  he  had 
olfered,  said,  *  Take  these,  my  father,  and 
pity  me.' — ^^  Retain  them  for  yourself,' 
was  tibe  reply.  He  kissed  the  hand  of 
his  pledged  benefactor,  and  departed, 
Baying,  ^JBa  da  na  le  boroko:-^*!  shall 
have  dumber,'  (peace  of  mind.) 

'^  In  the  course  of  the  following  day,  a 
ftToanMe  moment  was  sought  to  bring 
the  GMe  before  the  king.  He  instantly 
hia  brother — the  indlTidual  who 
Bd  the  boy— to  wait  upon  me, 
whidi  he  promptly  did ;  and  on  reoeiying 
several  pounds  of  a  valuable  kind  of 
bead,  he  immediately  despatched  a  mes- 
sen^r  to  bring  the  boy,  who  was  at  a 
diitaiic^  and  who  azrived  the  followiog 
day. 

^Cto  my  return  to  Mosega,  and  ap- 
proaddug  the  base  of  one  of  those  hills 
■mlilA  wMdi  the.  town  lay  embosomed,  a 
^y  a  heiQg  was  seen  rushing  down  the 
"(•^p  lewania  the  waggons,  with  a 
npwjr  which  led  us  to  fear  that  she 


would  fiill  headlong.  Every  eye  was 
upon  her,  while  some  said,  *It  is  the 
alarm  of  war.'  The  waggon-driver,  who 
sat  by  me,  most  emphatically  exclaimed, 
'  It  is  a  woman,  either  running  from  a 
lion,  or  to  save  a  child.'  Tes ;  it  was  the 
mother.  She  had  heard  from  some  of  the 
party  who  preceded  the  waggons  that 
morning,  that  her  son  was  there.  She 
had  ascended  the  hill  behind  which  the 
town  lay,  and  gazed  till  the  waggon 
emerged  tram  a  ravine.  Frantic  with 
joy,  she  ran  breathless  towards  me.  To 
prevent  her  coming  in  contact  with  the 
waggon  wheels,  I  sprang  to  the  ground, 
when  she  seized  my  hands,  kiswd  and 
bathed  them  with  her  tears.  She  spoke 
not  one  word,  but  wept  aloud  for  jof* 
Her  son  drew  near,  when  she  instaatjy 
rushed  forward,  and  flsffjpyj  him  in  hw 
arms."— Jlfo^o^. 


BICH  AND  POOB. 

IHien  God  bnfit  np  ttn  dome  of  bhie. 

And  portioned  earth*!  proHfio  llocr, ; 
The  measure  of  His  wiadom  drew 

A  line  between  the  Rich  and  Poor ; 
And  till  that  yaolt  of  glory  fUl. 

Or  beauteous  earth  be  scarred  with 
Or  saving  love  be  all  in  all. 

That  role  of  lifb  will  rest  the  same. 

We  know  not  why,  we  know  not  how. 

Mankind  are  framed  for  weal  or 
But  to  th*  eternal  law  we  bow ; 

If  such  things  are,  they  must  be  so. 
Yet,  no  cloudy  dreams  destroy 

One  truth  outshining  bright  and 
That  Wealth  is  only  Hope  and  Joy, 

And  Poverty  but  Pain  and  Fear. 

;  Behold  our  children  as  they  plaj  I 

Blest  creatures,  fresh  from  Nature's 
The  peasant  bo  j  as  great  and  gay 

As  the  young  heir  to  gold  and  land ; 
Their  Tarious  toys  of  equal  worth, 

Their  little  needs  of  equal  care, 
And  halls  of  marble,  huts  of  earth. 

All  homes  alike  endeared  and  fair. 


They  know  no  better  I  would  that  we 

Could  keep  our  knowledge  safe  from  worse  ; 
So  power  should  find  and  leave  us  free ; 

So  pride  be  but  the  owner's  curse ;  i 
So,  without  marking  which  was  which. 

Our  hearts  would  tell,  by  instinct  sure, 
What  paupers  are  th'  ambitious  Rich  I 

How  wealthy  the  contented  Poor. 

Grant  us,  O  God  I  but  health  and  heart. 

And  strength  to  keep  desire  at  bay. 
And  ours  mutt  be  the  better  part,. 

Whatever  else  besets  our  way. 
Each  di^  may  bring  sufBcient  iU; 

But  we  can  meet  and  fight  it  through. 
If  hope  sustains  the  hand  of  will, : 

And  conscience  is.our  captain  too. 
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Secosb  Series.— No.  II.— The  Lamb  and  the  Wolf. 


Fassiko  along  a  quiet  road,  in  a  Teiy 
lovely  spot,  where  one  was  tempted  to 
feel  only  innocence  and  peace  should 
dweU,  I  was  exceedingly  pained  by  meet- 
ing frequently  an  old  woman,  whose  stag- 
gering gait  and  strange  rolling  motion  at 
once  led  me  to  conclude,  that  she  was 
continually  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

More  than  once  she  had  made  a  pause 
as  I  came  up,  seemingly  intending  to  ad- 
dress me;  but  with  this  impression  on  my 
mind,  I  of  course  felt  no  inclination  to  con- 
verse with  her,  and  so  always  hurried  past, 
till,  on  one  occasion,  when  walking  with 
A  lady  who  knew  well  all  the  inhabitants 
•of  the  district,  and  who  told  me,  as  I  ex- 
pressed my  disgust  on  seeing  this  poor 
creature  approaching,  that  it  was  not 
drunkenness,  but  some  nervous  affection, 
which  occasioned  what  had  so  annoyed  me, 
-and  that  she  was  in  reality  a  well-dis- 
posed, decent  body ;  but  that  her  mind 
<eemed  in  some  measure  affected  by  her 
bodily  ailments,  and  her  powers  of  speech 
so  impaired,  as  to  make  it  difficult  at 
limes  to  ascertain  what  she  wished  to 
communicate. 

Hearing  this,  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  own 
unjust  and  hasty  suspicions;  and  when 
my  friend  stopped  to  speak  with  her,  I 
inquired  where  she  resided,  and  promised 
Eoon  to  visit  her. 

Her  cottage,  I  found,  was  not  far  from 
my  own  abode,  and  the  following  morn- 
ing I  set  out  for  it.  On  entering,  I  found 
the  poor  creature  seated  on  a  low  stool, 
on  which  she  swung  firom  side  to  side  in 
such  a  frightful  way,  that  I  expected 
€very  moment  to  see  her  cither  dash  her- 
self against  the  wall,  or  fall  forward  into 
the  fire.  A  sickly-looking  little  boy  sat 
en  a  chair  opposite  her,  and  from  her 
loud  strange  utterance  as  I  entered,  I 
thought  she  was  speaking  angrily  to  him  ; 
l>ut  as  she  went  on,  not  observing  me,  I 
found  they  were  words  of  kindness,  and 
occasioned  by  anxiety  about  his  health.  ' 
-**  How  are  you  to-day?"  I  said,  wishing 
to  attract  her  attention.  She  immediately 


looked  round,  her  mind  still  dwelling  on 
that  which  before  had  occupied  it,  and 
replied,  "  He*s  no  wecl  the  day — no,  he's 
no  weel,  poor  Hughie  1"  "  What  is  the 
matter,"  I  inquired  ? — "  He's  no  weri — ^no» 
he's  no  weel,  poor  Hughie !"  she  again 
exclaimed,  and  continued  repeating  this 
many  times.  Judging  from  what  I  saw, 
that  I  must  seek  information  elsewhere 
if  I  wished  to  obtain  it,  I  said  to  the  child, 
who  had  evidently  been  in  tears,  **  Are 
you  very  ill,  Hughie  ?"— "  No,"  he  said, "  I 
don't  think  I  am  much  worse ;  but  I'm 
always  ill."  "  And  how  long  have  you 
been  in  this  state  ?"  I  asked. — "  I  was  al- 
ways this  way."  *'  Do  you  suffer  much 
pain  ?" — "  Sometimes."  **  Are  you  in  great 
pain  now?"—"  No."  "  And  why  have  you 
been  weeping  then  ?"  His  cheek  reddened, 
and  his  voice  fell  as  he  answered, — '*  I'm 
weeping  to  get  home  to  mother."  The  old 
woman  who  sat  silently  gazing  at  me,  as 
if  not  comprehending  anything  that  had 
been  previously  said,  at  once  took  this  up, 
and  repeated,  *'  Ay,  he  wants  hame  to 
his  mother,  poor  Hughie  1"  I  asked  her 
where  his  home  was;  but  she  only  replied 
by  repeating  my  own  words ;  and  the  poor 
little  fellow,  who  seemed  very  intelligent, 
immediately  told  me,  adding,  he  had  been 
sent  to  his  grandmother's  because  his  fa- 
ther was  taken  ill  of  fever,  and  his  mo- 
ther was  afraid  to  keep  him  in  the  house. 

Marking  the  child's  intelligence,  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  read  ?—**  Yes," 
he  said ;  "  but  there  are  no  books  here, 
for  granny  cannot  hold  a  book,  and  Nelly 
puts  them  all  away."  "  And  would  you 
like  to  read  if  I  brought  you  a  book?"  I 
asked. — "  Oh !  yes,"  he  said,  "  I  would  like 
it  very  much;  it  would  keep  me  from 
wearying." 

"  Had  you  many  books  at  home?"— 
"  Yes,  plenty."  "  Is  there  any  you  like 
very  much  ?" — "  I  was  very  fond  of  one 
a  lady  gave  roe  last  week,  called  Zittle 
Henry  and  his  Bearer"  he  replied. 
«  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  will  bring  yon  that 
and  some  others  when  I  come  again,  anl 
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yovL  must  be  sure  to  take  good  care  of 
them."— "I'll  try,"  he  said,  vith  an 
anxiooB,  fearful  look ;  **  but  if  Nelly's 
angry  shell  maybe  spoil  them  in  spite  of 
me."  These  words  again  seemed  to  rouse 
theold  woman,  and  she  said, "  Ay,  Nelly's 
ai^nry— Nelly's  angry  at  poor  Hughie." 
•«  And  who  is  NeUy  ?»*  I  inquired.—"  It's 
hercouslo,  that  takescare  of  granny,"  said 
the  little  boy ;  "  and  she  was  very  angry 
to-day  before  she  went  out,  and  it  con- 
foaed  granny,  and  shell  not  know  what 
she 's  saying  for  a  long  time." 

Two  days  afler,  I  returned  with  the 
books  I  had  promised,  and  found  a  stem, 
ooane,  masculine-looking  woman  busy 
icnibbing  out  the  floor;  but  neither  old 
woman  nor  little  boy  were  to  be  seen.  I 
told  her  my  errand,  and  without  rising 
fiom  the  kneeling  posture  in  which  she 
was  occupied,  she  said,  in  a  rude  tone, 
*'  Oh  I  ay,  just  put  them  down  there,  we 
hae  plenty  o'  books ;  it  wad  hae  been  bet- 
ter to  hae  brought  htm  a  piece  o*  beef 
to  make  broth."  "  Is  he  in  want  of  that?" 
J  said,  ^  for  I  would  be  glad  to  send  it  if 
he  is;  he  seems  to  require  nourishing 
food."—**  To  be  sure  he  is  in  want  o*  it ; 
and  where  am  I  to  get  it  ?— *deed  I  canna 
get  it,  and  gin  somebody  disnagie  him  it, 
be  maun  just  dae  without." 

"And  where  is  he  to-day?"  I  said, 
leding,  after  what  he  had  said  about  the 
booka,  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  give  them 
into  his  own  hand. — **  Oh !  they  're  both 
in  their  beds,"  she  replied;  "  it's  no  likely 
that  I  can  clean  the  house  and  them  sit- 
ting there."  "  May  I  go  in  to  speak  to 
Hughie  ?"  r  inquired.—"  Oh  I  as  warrant 
ye  may  go  in,"  she  said,  "  if  ye  maun  go 
in ;  but  there's  nae  fear  but  I  can  gie 
him  the  books.  I  wish  it  was  something 
better  worth  the  gieing." 

TUdng  no  notice  of  this,  I  passed  in  to 
the  bed-side,  where  I  found  the  little  boy 
only.  He  looked  much  pleased  to  see  the 
IxM^;  but  on  opening  one  he  said,  "  1*11 
BO  manage  to  read  here,  but  maybe  Nelly 
vffi  let  me  out  in  awhile."—*'  TU  let 
ytn  oat  now!"  she  angrily  replied,  "  to 
§0  jour  death  o'  cauld  sitting  in  a  wet 
tarn  I  'twee!  no,  ye'll  just  sit  there  till  the 
hgmm  ia  dry."  I  did  not  like  to  make 
9BJ  in^Biiy  about  the  old  woman,  lest 


it  should  provoke  farther  insolence;  so  I 
came  away,  feeling  deeply  for  the  poor 
child,  and  earnestly  desiring  that  the 
records  of  God's  dealings  with  others 
which  I  had  left,  might  lead  his  soul  to 
rest  and  peace  amid  all  that  was  so  dis- 
quieting in  his  outward  circumstances. 

Wishing  to  ascertain  more  particularly 
what  his  condition  really  was,  I  stepped 
into  the  cottage  of  a  respectable  widow 
near,  from  whom  I  thought  I  might  get 
some  correct  information.  When  I  had 
taken  my  seat  by  her,  she  immediately 
said,  "  Yon  were  in  at  Nelly's — he's  a  poor 
sickly  boy  yon ;  but,  oh !  he's  a  fine  bairn  ? 
it's  just  wonderM  to  hear  how  sensible 
he  is.  Na,  I  really  think  whiles  that 
he  '11  shame  me  into  better  conduct." — 
**  He  does  seem  a  very  fine  child,"  I  said ; 
"  and  I  fear  she  treats  him  very  badly." 
— *'  Oh  I  no,"  she  said ;  "  I  dinna  think 
she'll  harm  him — she's  ill  enough  wi'  her 
tongue,  but  I  dinna  think  she'll  ill  use 
him  wi'  her  hands."  "  But  she  tells  me," 
I  said,  "  that  she  has  no  food  for  him, 
and  that  she  cannot  get  it."—"  Oh !  welt, 
that's  nonsense,  Fm  sure,"  she  replied,. 
'*  for  it's  nae  time  since  he  came  there,  and 
his  mother 's  no  the  woman  to  send  him 
to  Nelly  empty-handed;  she  knows  her 
owre  weell — as  warrant  he  brought  what 
would  serve,  and  something  forbye,  all  the 
time  he  was  to  stay ;"  and  she  said  that 
was  likely  to  be  three  weeks  or  a  month. 
"  Then  what  could  she  mean  by  speaking 
in  such  a  way— do  you  suppose  she  is  keep- 
ing from  the  child  what  his  mother  sent 
for  him  ?"— "No,"  she  said,  "  she'll  no  do 
that  neither;  but  she  wad  just  speak  that 
way  to  see  if  he  could  get  siller  frae  you." 
"  Then,  do  you  think  she  takes  good  care 
of  the  poor  sickly  boy  ?" — "Oh  I  you  see,, 
he's  no  needing  mudde  frae  her,  for  he's  a 
real  particular  orderly  bairn,  and  he  haa 
his  kist  wi'  his  guid  daise  in  it,  and  he 
can  wash  and  dress  liimsel',  and  she  haa 
nae  trouble  wi'  him,  but  just  to  gie  him 
his  mouthfu'  o'  meat."  "  And  does  she 
do  that?"  I  said.— "Oh !  yes,"  she  repUed, 
"I  make  no  doubt  but  shell  gie  him 
plenty ;  but  she'U  aye  gie  it  wi'  a  growl,  and 
he  doesna  like  that,  poor  lamb,  for  he's 
come  o'  weel-spoken,  decent  folk,  an'  he's 
a  serious,  dutiful,  wise  laddie.    Na,  I  waa 
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quite  BWprifled,  aye  day,  when  I  was  iiif 
and  Nellj  was  gieing  him  some  dinner, 
and  flighting  a*  the  time ;  so  he  sat  and 
looked  at  it»  and  at  last  she  said, '  Can  ye 
no  eat  your  meat?  what  are  ye  sitting 
glowring  at  it  there  till  it  grows  cauld  V 
and  he  looked  up  sae  sweet  like  and  said, 
*  I  was  waiting  till  yon  were  done  speak- 
ing, that  I  might  a^k  a  hlessing.'" 

When  I  next  Yisited  this  poor  boy,  I 
foand  him  seated  on  a  table  in  the  win- 
dow, with  all  the  books  I  had  taken  be* 
aide  him,  and  he  smiled  sweetly  as  I  en- 
tered;—the  old  woman  was  in  her  usual 
seat  by  the  fire.  I  asked  her  how  she 
did,  and  she  made  no  reply;  bat  looking 
Tacantly  in  my  face,  she  threw  herself 
about  more  violently  than  ever.  I  again 
asked  her  how  she  felt,  and  she  then 
raised  her  arms,  and  stretching  them 
wildly  towards  me,  she  exclaimed,  "  Ohl 
ay,  he*s  just  a*dying,  and  ^e  has  ta*en 
the  bed;" — and  this  she  repeated,  as 
usual,  time  after  time! 

On  turning  from  her  to  her  grandson, 
to  ask  what  this  meant,  I  found  him 
bathed  in  tears.  *'It*8  faUier  that's 
dying,"  he  said ;  **  and  mother  has  taken 
the  ferer,  and  Lizzie  too."  ^  And  who  is 
Lizzie?** I  asked.— «<  Site's  my  sister,''  he 


covered  the  sound  of  her  haah  votoe 
calling  to  her  neighbours  as  she  pasted 
along.  In  a  few  minutes  more  she  reached 
her  own  house,  and  ezdaimed  as  ihe  en- 
tered, <<  Weel,  he'sawa',  and  she'sfsst 
following  him ;"  and  then  she  threw  be^ 
self  down  on  a  chair.  The  poor  little 
boy  covered  his  fece  with  the  book  which 
he  had  in  his  hands»  and  wept  bitterly ; 
and  the  old  woman  gazed  stedfastly  at 
her,'  as  if  she  had  not  heard  distioctly 
what  was  said,  and  waiting  to  hear  it 
Bgain.  I  felt  stunned,  and  was  silent  for 
a  moment ;  then  turning  to  poor  Engine, 
would  have  said  something  to  comfort  him, 
but  she  started  up,  and  looking  sternly 
at  me,  said,  **  Let  the  bairn  get  its  greet 
out ;  there 's  nae  use  speaking  to  him 
enow,  and  I  maun  hae  my  tea,  sae  ye 
would  be  as  weel  .awa'."  The  poor  boy 
looked  sorrowfully  at  me,  but  could  not 
speak,  and  with  a  bleeding  heart,  I  left 
him. 

A  few  days  after,  I  returned ;  he  lat 
mournfully  near  the  fire,  the  old  women 
opposite  him,  and  their  worthy  neighbour 
stood  by  conversing  with  them.  She 
told  me  that  what  poor  Hughie  dreaded 
had  indeed  come  to  pass — ^that  his  mother 
also  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fever,  and 


replied,  ^and  both  she  and  mother  are   that  hij  grandmother's  house  mast  hence- 


away  to  the  infirmary,  and  now  there's 
nobody  in  our  house  at  all."  "  And  where 
is  your  father  ?"— '*  Oh  I  they  took  him  to 
the  infirmary  two  days  after  I  came  here, 
and  then  mother  took  ill ;  and  they  say 
fkther^s  dying,  and  I  am  feared  she'll 
never  get  better,  shell  be  so  vexed  about 
Mm."  ^  Poor  boy  ri  said,  *'itisasor- 
vtfwAil  prospect  for  you ;  but  you  know 
you  have  a  Father  in  Heaven  who  loves 
and  carea  for  you."— '•  Yes,"  be  said, 
**  mother  used  to  tell  me,  that  it  was  be- 
canse  God  loved  me,  and  put  love  in  her 
heart,  that  she  was  so  kind— but  there's 
no  love  in  Nelly's  heart."  '*  And  where. 
la  Nelly  ?"  I  a^ed,  at  a  loss  how  to  reply 
to  this  remark. — "  She  is  gone  over  to  see 
bow  father  and  mother  are  to-day,  and 
she  should  have  been  back  by  this  time ; 
bat  there's  no  word  of  her."  Then  start* 
tng  suddenly,  and  lowering  his  vuice^  he 
said,  «'  There,  I  think  I  hear  her  now !" 
I  listened,  and  in  a  minutes  easily  die* 


forth  be  his  home ;  "  and  I  was  just  tell- 
ing him, "  she  added,  '^  that  be  maun  try 
and  put  up  wi'  Nelly's  ways,  and  no  grieve 
himsel'  owre  much  about  them ;  but  nae 
doubt  that's  no  easy  for  him,  for  he  saw 
different  things  in  his  father*s  bouse." 
The  poor  little  fellow  made  no  remark ; 
but  I  saw  that  his  heart  waa  full  to  over- 
flowing, and  I  fancied  he  could  not  trust 
himself  to  speak.  When  their  neighbour 
moved  to  go^  I  followed  her,  aniions  to 
inquire  what  his  circumstances  were  like* 
ly  now  to  be ;  and  fh>m  her  I  learned,  that 
his  parents  had  been  moat  caxieful,  indus- 
trious people,  and  that  she  had  no  doubt 
they  must  have  left  sufficient  to  provide 
him  with  all  he  could  need  daring  the 
brief  period  to  which  his  life  aeemed  like- 
ly to  extend,  and  that  his  aiater,  if  she 
recovered,  was  of  an  age  to  be  able  to 
provide  for  herself.  ^  But  the  pair  lamb's 
heart's  just  broken  wi*  Nelly,"  she  added ; 
**  and  i^s  nae  wonder,  ftir  bn  coraing  and 
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twea^og  it  just  fcsrfti' ;  md  nany  a  time 
my  m«a  used  to  my,  he  wondered  if  the 
filthy  coD^venatioo  of  Sodom  that  so  vexed 
Lot,  oonld  he  worn  than  what  we  were 
wfailet  oondenned  to  listen  to ;  and  it  was 
a  wre  Tezatlon  to  him,  for  he  hoth  feared 
and  loTed  the  name  of  his  Maker." 
'"WeH,"  I  aaid,  «*it  is  a  hitter  trial  to 
hear  the  name  of  one  we  lore  and  honour 
dcspiied,  and  I  haTe  often  thought  that 
this  was  one  of  the  burdens  Christ  bore  for 
vs,— the  galling  weight  of  which  we  can 
litde  estimate ;  for  who  among  us  all  can 
comprehend  what  His  righteous  soul  must 
btTe  endured  while  compelled  to  hear  His 
Fsther's  name  dishonoured  and  bias- 
pheaied?  and  who  that  has  not  dwelt 
tmoDg  the  lowest  of  the  people  can  ima- 
irioe  all  that  a  leprorer  of  sin,  in  the  guise 
of  the  Carpenter's  Son,  would  be  exposed 
to  from  the  mde  and  wreckless  rabble  by 
whom  He  was  surrounded ;  and  who,  re- 
garding Him  aa  their  equal,  would  resent 
His  words  of  faithfulness  and  love  ?"»"  It 
ii  troe,"  she  replied ;  **  but  really  I  never 
thoogbt  of  that,  and  I  was  more  nor  sur- 
prised when  I  was  speaking  to  Hoghie 
and  telling  him  he  shouldna  grieve  about 
Kelly's  words,  to  hear  him  say,  *  And  why 
siioold  I  no  grieve  fur  what  caused  Christ 
such  sorrow  ?' — and  then  he  said  sae  ear-  ' 
nest-like,  *■  Do  you  think  that  the  huly  i 
Lamb  of  Qod  lived  thirty  years  among 
such  as  Nelly,  and  never  wept  for  their 
tins?  O  Granny,  we  should  all  weep 
far  more  than  we  do.' "  '^  We  should,  in- 
deed," I  replied ;  *'  and  if  we  had  more  of 
the  mind  of  Christ  we  could  not  refrain 
from  weeping;  and  we  know  this  is  one 
oepecUl  mark  of  His  people,  and  that  it 
was  00  those  who  aighed  and  cried  for  the 
abominattona  that  were  done  in  the  land 
tliat  the  Itord  commanded  His  servant  to 
^t  His  seal."  "I  am  sure,*'  she  said, 
"  if  ever  Hia  seal  was  set  on  ony  living 
creature,  ii'a  on  that  bairn,  for  lie  baa  no 
thoQ^t  of  ony  thing  but  what's  good ; 
Meed,  MeUy  liersel',  tboagb  she's  mad  at 
him,  canna  deny  that  •,  and  she  was  just 
raying  to  me  the  day,  that  when  folk 
vere  sae  fond  o*  heaven  they  wema  fie 
for  this  earth.**  **  And  does  she  never 
teem  softened  or  moved  by  th«  gC'Od  she 
•ees  in  him?**  I  asked.-  '^ No,  no,  not 


her,-  she  said  ; « 'deed  I  think  it*s  the  very 
contrary,  and  that  ahe  has  said  twenty 
bad  words  for  every  one  she  used  to  say 
ever  since  he  came  there — ^you  would 
think  Satan  was  just  stirring  her  up  to 
be  more  wicked  than  ever.** 

**Alasr  I  said,  <' it  must  be  so;  if  the 
counsel  of  God,  presented  in  whatever 
form,  be  resisted,  the  heart  must  be  hard- 
ened by  it ;  and  while  she  is  despising  the 
words  of  truth,  uttered  even  by  such 
young  lips,  she  is  only  working  the  chain 
by  which  Satan  has  bound  her  soul." 

On  my  next  visit,  I  found  the  little  in* 
valid  confined  to  bed  ;  but  he  looked  more 
h^PPy*  for  kis  sister  had  recovered,  and 
was  seated  by  his  side.  He  had  caught 
cold,  and  complained  of  pain  in  the  chest 
and  a  severe  couc^h,  which  disturbed  him 
much  during  night.  To  remove  this,  a 
blister  bad  been  applied,  and  he  was 
greatly  weakened  by  it ;  but  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  he  did  not  fancy  himself 
worse. 

I  asked  him  about  the  books  he  had 
been  reading ;  and  his  face  beamed  with 
delight  ns  he  mentioned  Rolls  Plumbe, 
which  he  said  he  liked  more  than  all  the 
rest.  Poor  child  !  I  thought  as  I  left  him, 
you  will  doubtless  soon  join  the  happy 
company  of  which  he  now  forms  one  ;  and 
who  could  wish  to  detain  you?  The 
week  following,  a  message  was  sent  to 
tell  me  that  he  was  greatly  worse. 

I  hurried  to  the  cottage,  and  found  him 
looking  not  at  all  so  ill  as  I  expected ;  but 
I  soon  found  that  fever  gave  thia  appear* 
anoe  of  atreugth,  and  that  he  was  indeed 
very  ill. 

I  asked  htm  if  he  felt  much  worse? — 
*<Not  much,"  he  said.  **  Do  you  wish  to  get 
better  ?"— "  Oh  I  no,"  he  said,  »*  if  it  was 
the  Lord's  will,  I  wish  to  die."  "  Why  ?" 
I  asked^"  I  would  like,"  he  replied,  **  to 
be  where  there  is  no  sin — where  father 
and  mother  are  praising  God."  **Ib  it 
your  own  sin,"  I  said,  "  that  distresses 
you?"— "Yes,"  be  said,  "my  own  sin 
and  other  folks  too ;  for  it's  all  sin  against 
God,  who  loved  us,  and  gave  Christ  to 
die  for  us,  that  we  might  be  saved  ih>m 
sUi." 

I  would  have  liked  exceedingly  to  pro- 
long this  conversation,  but  speaking  this 
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much  had  brought  on  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  which  seemed  not  likelj  soon 
to  cease.  Before  leaTing  the  room,  I 
looked  round  for  the  old  woman^  but  she 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  On  inquiring 
for  her,  her  grand-daughter  sud  she  was 
so  grieved  about  Hughie,  that  she  would 
never  leave  her  bed  since  he  took  ill ;  and 
she  turned  and  opened  what  I  had  always 
taken  for  the  door  of  a  press,  and  told 
me  she  was  there.  She  was  sitting  up  in 
bed,  rolling  about  in  the  sarae  way  she 
was  wont  to  do  in  the  chair;  but  she 
looked  less  wild ;  and  when  I  said  I  was 
sorry  to  see  her  in  bed,  she  replied,  "  Ay, 
we  *re  a'  in  bed,  and  we  're  a'  gan  hame — 
we  're  a'  in  bed  and  we  *re  a'  gan  hame." 
'« Poor  body !"  I  said  to  the  young  woman 
als  I  turned  from  the  bed-side,  "  she  still 
wanders  very  much."  "  Oh  I  no,"  she  re- 
plied, "  she  's  not  wandering  just  now  ; 
nhe  means  that  she  and  Hughie  are  going 
to  heaven ;  that's  what  she  calls  her  home 
this  many  a  day." 

"  And  do  you  really  think,"  I  asked, 
4hat  she  understands  what  she  says — that 
she  attaches  any  meaning  to  going  to  hea* 
ven  ?"— "  She  docs  that,"  she  said ;  "  no 
doubt  she  cannot  speak  about  it  as  other 
people  could,  but  she  knows  that  there's 
no  sin  and  no  sorrow  there— that  God 
and  Christ  are  there ;  and  she  speaks 
and  thinks  of  little  else,  especially  since 
father  died."  What  a  happy  imbecility 
this  is,  I  said,  as  I  left  the  cottage !  and 
how  many,  who  have  turned  in  pity  and 
disgust  from  this  weak  and  infirm  crea- 
ture, might  envy  the  mind  which  com- 
prehends fully,  though  it  can  comprehend 
only,  this  truth,  that  heaven  is  its  home ; 
that  there  there  is  no  sin  and  no  sorrow ; 
and  that  God  and  Christ  are  there ! 

Poor  Hughie  sunk  rapidly  from  this 
time  ;  and  when  I  saw  him  a  few  days 
after,  he  was  just  recovering  from  a  faint 
which  had  seemed  to  those  around  bun 
the  sleep  of  death.  « I  am  here  yet,  Liz- 
2ie,"hesaid,  looking  up,  as  consciousness 
returned,  at  his  sister.  **  Are  you  long- 
ing to  be  gone  ?"  I  asked.— "Yes," he  re- 
plied, "if  it  was  God's  will."  There  was 
something  most  touching  in  the  meek, 
sweet,  feeble  voice  with  which  this  was 
uttered ;  and  even  Nelly  Eeemed  softcne 

d 


by  ity  for  she  came  kindly  forward  and 
offered  him  something  to  wet  his  lips. 
He  evidently  could  not  swallow ;  but  he 
thanked  her,  and  as  she  turned  to  replace 
the  cup,  he  said  to  me  in  a  low  tone,  and 
evidently  with  considerable  effort,  "  Pray 
for  Nelly ;"  then  closing  his  eyes,  he  lay 
as  if  asleep.  I  watched  awhile  in  silence^ 
afraid  to  disturb  him ;  at  length  he  raised 
his  eyelids,  and  moved  his  lips ;  but  I 
could  hear  no  sound. 

I  addressed  him,  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  hear ;  his  eyes  were  turned  upwards, 
and  beamed  with  delight ;  and  though 
his  laboured  breath  indicated  severe  bo- 
dily suffering,  one  felt  as  they  gazed,  that 
his  spirit  was  even  then  where  the  waves 
of  this  mortal  life  could  no  longer  trouble 
it.  So  a  few  minutes  passed,  and  then 
his«80ul  returned  to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

When  told  that  Hughie  was  gone,  the 
old  woman  looked  glad,  and  said,  "Ay, 
we  're  a'  gan  hame."  And  God  did  not 
long  disappoint  this  expectation,  for  in  a 
few  weeks  after  she  was  found  dead  in 
bed.  Vbba. 

LOOK  ON  ME.  LORD. 

*'  For  His  CTM  are  upon  the  wan  of  man,  and 
He  sceth  all  btB  goings. **— Job  xx3ut.  21. 

Look  on  me,  Lord  I  my  heart  wDold  seek 
To  know  thy  love,  to  bear  thee  speak. 
But,  oh !  the  heart  ia  wayward,  weak. 
Lord  Jesus,  look  on  mc ! 

Look  on  me !— turn  my  heart  away 
From  every  wish  that  leads  astray. 
From  all  which  would  thy  cause  betray ;    ' 
Lord  Jesus,  look  on  me  I 

Look  on  me,  erring,  with  that  lore 
With  which  thine  own  thou  dost  reprove, 
iknd  let  that  look  contrition  more : 

Lord  Jesus,  look  on  me  I 

Look  on  me  when  I  snflfer  jMiii, 
And  to  remembrance  bring  again 
All  that  for  me  thou  didst  sustain  : 

Lord  Jesus,  look  on  me ! 

Look  on  me,  when  with  trembling  fear 
I  view  an  hour  of  anguish  near ; 
Oh  I  then,  my  clouded  fidth  to  clear. 

Lord  Jesus,  look  on  me! 

Look  on  me,  Lord  I  and  with  ona  glance 

Of  thy  celestial  countenance, 

Hy  fears  dismiss,  my  Joys  enhance ; 

Lord  Jesus,  look  on  met 

LooV  on  me.  Lord !  in  life,  in  death. 
That  U  .looking  to  thee  by  faith- 
May  serve  Miee  tUl  my  latest  breath ; 

Lord  Jesus,  look  on  mt;I 
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THE  THREE^DIVINE  SISTERS,— FAITH,  HOPE,  AND  CHARITY. 

1  Cob.  XIII.  13. 


Wh«n  those  three  goddesses,  say  the 
poets,  strove  for  the  goldea  ball,  Paris 
adjadged  it  to  the  queen  of  love.  There 
are  three  celestial  graces  in  a  holj  em- 
olation,  if  I  may  so  speak,  striving  for 
the  chiefdom ;  and  our  Apostle  gives  it 
to  love, — ^''The  greatest  of  these  is 
charity."  Not  that  other  daughters 
«re  black;  bat  that  charity  excels  in 
beaoty.  We  may  say  of  this  sister,  as 
it  was  said  of  the  good  woman,  "  Many 
daughters  have  done  virtuously ;  but  thou 
excellest  them  all.*— Prov.  xxxi.  29. 
Paul  doth  not  disparage  any  when  he 
aayeth,  charity  is  th^  greatest.  All  stars 
are  bright,  though  one  may  differ  from 
another  in  glory.  We  may  say  of  graces 
as  of  the  captains  of  the  sons  of  God, — 
**  The  least  a  hundred,  the  greatest  a 
thousand;"  or  as  the  song  was  of  Saul, 
and  Darld, — *'  Saul  has  slain  his  thousands, 
David  his  tens  of  thousands.*'  Faith  is 
excellent,  so  is  hope ;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity. 

There  are  three  strings  often  touched : 
Faith,  whereby  we  believe  all  God's  pro- 
mises to  be  true,  and  ours ;  Hope,  where- 
by we   wait   for  them  with  patience; 
Charity,  whereby  we  testify  what   we  | 
believe  and  hope.     He  that  ^ath  faith  j 
cannot  distrust.      He  that    hath   hope 
cannot  be  put  from  anchor.    Ho  that  I 
hath  charity  will  not  lead  a  licentious 
life ;  for  love  keeps  the  commandments. 
Hope  is  the  sweetest  friend  that  ever 
kept  a  distressed  seal  company;  it  be- 
guiles the  tediousness  of  the  way  amid 
all  the  miseries  of  onr  j>ilgrimage.  There- 
fore "Dum  epiro  epero"  said  the  heathenf; 
bat  "J}um  eapiro  tperoi^  says  the  Chris- 
titn.    The  one,  **  While  I  live  I  hope ;" 
the  other,  **  While  I  die  I  hope ; "  so  Job, 
I  nili  hope  in  thee  though  thou  kiliest  me. 
It  tells  the  soul  such  sweet  stories  of  the  I 
saeceediog  joys, — what  comforts  there  I 
are  in  heaven,  what  peace,  what  joy,  | 
^^t  triumphs,   marriage    songs,    and  ' 
baHelDJahs   there  are  in  that   country  | 
whither  she  is  travelling,  that  she  goes  . 


merrily  away  with  her  present  baiw 
den. 

It  holds  the  head  while  it  aches,  and 
gives  invisible  drink  to  the  thirsty  con- 
science. It  is  a  liberty  to  them  that  are 
in  prison,  and  the  sweetest  physio  to  the 
sick.  St.  Paul  calls  it  an  anchor,  (Heb. 
vL  19.)  Let  the  winds  blow,  and  the 
storms  beat,  and  the  waves  swell,  yet  the 
anchor  stays  the  ship.  It  breaks  through 
all  difficulties,  and  makes  way  for  the  sonl 
to  follow  it.  It  teacheth  Abraham  to 
expect  fruit  from  a  withered  stock ;  and 
Joseph  in  a  dungeon  to  look  for  the 
sun's  and  star's  obeisance. 

Though  misery  be  present,  and  com- 
fort absent ;  though  through  the  dim  and 
watery  humour  of  thy  heart  thou  canst 
spy  no  deliverance,  yet  such  is  the  nature 
of  hope,  that  '^futura  facta  dicit:*  It 
speaks  of  future  things  as  if  they  were 
present.    We  are  saved  by  hope,  (Rom. 

viii  24.) We  have  onr 

inheritance  in  hope,  which  gives  us  the 
right  of  the  substance,  though  not  the 
substance  of  the  right—assurance  of  the 
possession,  though  not  possession  of  the 
thing  assured.  This  tells  us  that  no  man 
should  grieve  much  and  long,  God  mak- 
ing our  misery  either  sufferable,  or  short. 

You  see  how  in  some  sense  hope  excels 
faith;  for  there  is  a  faith  in  the  devils; 
they  believe  the  truth  of  God — the  cer- 
tainty of  the  Scriptures ;  they  acknow* 
ledge  Christ  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and 
the  dead,  and  therefore  cry,  "  Why  tor- 
mentest  thou  us  before  the  time  ?  "  They 
have  faith  joined  with  a  popish  prepara- 
tory good  work. 

Fear,  they  believe,  and  tremble ;  yea^ 
they  pray.  They  beseech  Christ  not  to 
send  them  into  the  depths.  What  want 
they  then?  Hope,  a  confident  expect- 
ation of  the  mercy  of  God,  this  they  can 
never  have.  They  believe  they  cannot 
hope.  This  is  the  life  of  Christians ;  and 
the  want  of  it  makes  devils.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  hope,  "  we  were  of  all  men 
the  most  miserable." 
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In  the  godly  all  these  three  (faith, 
hope,  and  charit j)  are  united,  and  cannot 
be  sundered.  We  belieTO  in  God*s 
mercj — we  hope  for  His  mercy — and  we 
love  Him  for  His  mercy.  Faith  says 
there  are  good  things  prepared.  Hope 
aays  they  are  prepared  for  me.  Charity 
aaysi  I  endeavonr  to  wallc  worthy  of 
them;  so  that  what  good  faith  believes 
ahall  be,  hope  expects  for  herself;  and 
charity  aims  at  the  way  to  get  it  by 
keeping  the  oommandmente.  Faith  appre- 
hends both  reward  and  punishment. 
Hope  looks  for  good  things  to  come  only 
for  ourselves.  Charity  desires  the  glory 
«f  God,  and  the  good  of  all  our  brethren. 

Faith  is  the  Christian's  logic— hope  his 
rhetoric;  faith  perceives  what  is  to  be 
-done— hope  gives  alacrity  to  the  doing 
of  it ;  faith  guides,  adviseth,  rectifieth — 
hope  courageously  encounters  with  all 
mdversaries ;  faith  is  compared  to  a  doc- 
tor in  the  schools— hope  to  a  captain  in 
the  wars. 

Faith  is  as  wisdom — hope  as  valour. 
Valour  without  wisdom  is  rashness — wis- 
dom without  valour,  cowardice— faith 
without  hope  is  knowledge,  without  val- 
our to  resist  Satan.  Hope  without  faith 
Is  rash  presumption,  and  an  indiscreet 
daring. 

For  latitude,  love  is  the  greatest. 
Faith  and  hope  are  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  our  particular  persons.  The 
Just  man  lives  by  his  own  faith,  and  hopes 
for  good  to  himself;  but  love  is  like  the 
Tine  which  God  brought  out  of  Egypt, 
and  cast  out  the  heathen  to  plant  it, 
which  covereth  the  mountains  with  the 
shadow  of  the  boughs,  and  spreads  the 
1»ranchesinto  the  sea,  and  the  rivers,  (Ps. 
Izxx.  8.)  It  is  like  the  sun  in  the  sky, 
that  throws  his  comfortable  beams  upon 
all,  and  forbears  not  to  warm  even  that 
earth  that  bearcth  weeds.  Some  extends 
to  earth  and  to  heaven.  In  heaven  it 
aifecteth  God  the  maker,  and  mover — 
the  angels  as  our  guardians — the  trium- 
phant saints  for  their  pious  sanctity.  On 
earth  it  embraces  especially  those  that 
fear  the  Lord— it  wisheth  conversion  to 
those  who  do  not — ^it  counsels  the  rich — 
it  comforts  the  poor — it  reverences  su- 
periors— respecteth  inferiors— doth  good 


to  friends — ^no  evil  to  foes— wisheth  well 
to  all.  This  is  the  latitude  of  cbaritj. 
Faith  hath  but  narrow  limits;  but  the 
extent  of  love  is  universal,  not  bonnded 
with  the  world.  Faith  believes  for  thy- 
self; but  charity  desires,  and  drives  the 
effects  of  thy  faith  to  others.  Thy  fsitb 
relieves  thyself — thy  charity  thy  brother. 
Charity  is  greatest,  if  not  for  casosltj, 
(in  respect  of  origin,)  yet  for  dignity. 

1.  More  honourable,  because  like  God; 

2.  More  noble,  because  more  benefi* 
oial  to  man  ;  3.  More  communicahle,  for 
faith  respects  thyself,  charity  all;  4. 
More  durable ;  when  iaith  is  swallowed 
up  in  vision,  hope  in  possession,  then 
love  remains. 

Faith  we  must  have,  or  we  are  repro- 
bates— hope,  or  wretches — charity,  or 
not  Christians.  There  is  a  promiie 
made  to  faith  that  it  shall  have  access  to 
God,  (Heb.  xi.  6;)  to  hope,  that  it  shsD 
not  be  ashamed,  (Rom.  v.  5 ;)  but  to 
charity,  that  it  shall  dwell  in  God,  snd 
have  God  dwelling  in  it,  (1  John  ir. 
16.) 

I  will  end  with  our  Apostle's  exhorts- 
tion  to  his  Philippians,  1/  there  be  ani^ 
consolation  in  Christy  and  there  is  con- 
solation in  Him,  when  the  whole  world 
cannot  afford  it ;  if  any  comfort  of  /oWi 
and  he  that  knows  not  the  comforts  of 
love,  knows  no  difference  between  rosn 
and  beast ;  if  any  fellowthip  of  the  Spiritf 
by  whom  .we  are  all  knit  into  one  com- 
munion, and  enriched  with  the  ssise 
treasures  of  grace  ;  if  any  boweU  and 
mercy;  if  uncharitableness  and  avarice 
have  not  turned  our  entrails  into  stone 
and  iron ;  if  we  have  not  forgotten  th« 
use  and  need  of  mercy ;  fulfil  my  joy,  thet 
ye  he  like-minded  and  have  the  eame  Icee, 
(Phil.  ii.  1,  2.)  Fulfil  the  apostle's  joy 
only  ?  No ;  the  joy  of  the  bride  snd 
bridegroom— of  the  Church  on  earth— «f 
the  saints  in  heaven— the  joy  of  tbs 
blessed  angels— the  joy  of  Father,  Sob, 
and  Holy  Spirit ;  and  last  of  alt,  the  joy 
of  your  own  hearts,  that  ye  love  c^ 
another.  Forget  not  that  trite  bnttm* 
saying,— 

••  Thfy  Shan  not  want  prosp«»*J»     ^ 
f  That  keep:.fiuth,  hop«»  aod  ebtf^* 
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"*' AndtiM  Mrtb  WM  withont  form,  «od  Toid ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  fkcA  of  the  deep :  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  moTed  upon  the  fhce  of  the  waters.  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light ;  and  thcro 
wu  liffht.  And  God  saw  the  Ught,  that  it  was  good :  and  God  ditided  the  light  from  the  dark, 
neaa,**  fto.— Oaiiuia  L  S>25.J  ^' 


A  CELBBBATSD- writer  on  the  science  of 
Natural  Theology,  introdncei  his  suhject 
by  soppofiing  the  case  of  an  individuAl, 
wbo^  in  ccoesiiig  over  a  wild  and  barren 
heath,  finds  a  watch,  which,  up  to  that 
moment  of  discoyery,  bad  been  a  thing 
imknown  to  him.  On  a  close  and  minute 
inapection  of  it,  he  perceives  that  it  is  not 
only  pecuiiar  in  appearance  and  shape, 
but  contains  a  piece  of  curious  mechanism, 
all  the  parte  of  which  are  mutually  de- 
pendent, and  carefaUy  corobioed  towards 
the  production  of  a  certain  and  definite 
efi^ct.  How,  and  by  whose  agency,  it  was 
placed  there,  become  immediate  subjects 
of  his  inquiry.    As  to  the  stones  whicli 
wem  strewed  profusely  around,  and  which 
consisted  of  rude,  unorganized  matter, 
they  might,  for  anything  he  could  see  to 
the  contrary,  have  lain  there  for  ever.*"  | 
But    the  watch   was  so  evidently  the  i 
result  of  workmanship,— the  enveloping  { 
case,  together  with  the  spring,  tlie  wheels,  | 
tbediain,  and  the  hands  that  moved  along 
the  lUal-plate  according  to  a  certain  and 
Rgnlar  rate  of  progress,  was  so  manifest 
a  pfodnction  of  skill  and  labour,— that  it 
imststibly  suggested  the  idea  of  an  origin, 
aa  wdLaathe  superintendence  of  a  design- 
iag  nrindL  While  he  was  engaged  in  these 
nedttatiooa,  a  stranger  appears,  who  an- 
htmeelf  as  the  maker  of  the 
and  who  forthwith  begins  to 
i  all  the  various  steps  in  the  pro* 
e8M  of  oottsfcmction, — to  shew  what  con- 
stiliited  the  foundation  of  the  work,  to 
tdl  what  part  was  next  proceeded  with, 
and  how  every  pin  and  wheel  were  sue- 
esMtvely  formed  and  arranged,  till  the 

*  W •  take  Flaley\i  reference  to  the  atone,  'as 
we  adak  that  author  obriotutly  intended  it  to  be 
(akra,  ta  a  looee and  popular  sense,  as  apparently 
T  kimp«  in  opposition  to  the 
as  the  type  of  skilful 


inatrume  t  was  completed,  and  rendered 
capable  of  announcing  the  progvesa  q€ 
time.  Thus  he  obtained  a  full  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  origin  aa  well  as 
the  structure  of  the  watch ;  and  while  hi* 
own  observation  had  served  to  convince 
him  that  it  must  be  the  efllect  of  intelli- 
gence and  design,  the  testimony  of  the 
maker,  which  he  had  the  rare  felicity  of 
receiving  so  opportunely,  put  him  in  pos- 
session, on  the  best  and  highest  antho* 
rity,  of  the  whole  mystery,  as  to  the 
object  of  the  machine  itself,  as  well  a» 
the  mode  of  constructing  it. 

The  similitude  is  a  very  natural  on^ 
and  at  the  same  time  so  very  apposite,  to 
the  subject  of  the  present  article,  that  the 
reader  will  have  already  anticipated  the 
application.  This  terrestrial  ball  to  which 
we  belong,  and  about  which,  firom  its 
being  the  place  of  onr  present  abode,  we 
take  the  liveliest  interest,  does  not  con* 
sist  of  matter  which  existed  from  eternity  ; 
neither  was  it  the  offspring  of  chance, 
formed  by  the  fhrtuitous  concourse  of 
atoms,  and  moulded  into  its  present  shape 
according  as  each  particle  happened  to 
alight  and  adhere  to  the  swelling  mass.  It 
bears  to  the  eye  even  of  the  most  cursory 
observer,  the  most  unequivocal  evidences 
of  being  the  result  of  intelligent  design ; 
and  the  farther  we  extend  onr  in* 
vestigations,  whether  into  its  general 
structure,  or  its  separate  and  component 
parts,  we  meet  with  circumstances  at 
every  step,  and  beyond  all  calculation^ 
that  lead  to  the  overwhelming  conviction, 
of  its  being  the  work  of  an  all-wise,  as 
well  as  all-powerful  Maker.  But  how  and 
when  this  world  was  created — whether 
it  was  made  all  at  once,  or  by  a  series  of 
successive  acts,  and  at  distant  intervals  of 
time — ^DO  science  can  tell  ua»  or  the  most 
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penetrating  sagacity  discorer.  Ages 
l)efore  have  pas8<:d  away,  during  wliicli 
men  of  the  highest  intellects  and  the  most 
persevering  zeal,  spent  their  lives  in 
fhiitless  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  this 
mundane  scene;  and  in  ages  to  come, 
men,  if  left  to  their  own  unaided  reason, 
-would  have  been  found  still  groping  in 
the  dark,  and  losing  themselves  in  the 
labyrinth  of  conjectural  speculations,  in 
attempting  to  reach  the  great  secret.  In 
these  circumstances,  we  have  reason  to 
congratulate  ourselves,  that  most  welcome 
light  is  shed  on  the  minds  of  men,  who 
are  taught  to  know— not  on  doubtful 
authority,  nor  by  any  secondary  means, 
but  through  the  pure  and  direct  channel 
of  a  Divine  revelation— both  the  time 
and  manner  of  the  world's  creation.  No 
human  witness  was  there  to  behold 
with  his  eyes,  and  record  with  his  pen, 
the  progress  of  that  magnificent  work ; 
and  therefore  it  must  have  for  ever  re- 
mained wrapped  up  under  a  veil  of  im- 
penetrable obscurity,  if  the  knowledge  of 
the  sublime  transaction  could  only  be  at- 
tained through  the  instrumentality  of  na- 
tural means.  But  in  this  book,  which  bears 
upon  every  part  of  it  the  stamp  and  im- 
press of  His  high  authority,  God  Himself 
has  revealed  the  mystery,  by  not  only  an- 
nouncing the  fact  of  the  earth's  being  the 
work  of  His  creative  power,  but  describing 
the  exact  order  in  which  it  was  accom- 
plished. Thus  we  are  furnished  with  the 
most  ample  and  satisfactory  means  of 
intelligence  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
present  orderly  state  of  the  world  we  live 
in ;  and  while  reason  itself  impresses  on 
all  who  listen  to  her  dictates,  the  deep  and 
indelible  persuasion,  that  its  origin  is  to  be 
traced  to  skilful  design,  the  Creator  has 
been  pleased  not  only  to  confirm  that  im- 
pression, by  telling  us  that  He  made  it, 
but  to  give  us,  on  His  own  testimony, 
minute  and  interesting  details  of  the 
manner  in  which  His  plan  was  carried 
into  effect,  fh>m  its  commencement  to  its 
full  and  perfect  completion. 

The  passage  quoted  at  the  head  of  the 
article,  contains  the  inspired  account  of 
the  creation  of  this  world,  in  the  order, 
and  according  to  the  physical  laws  which 
'we  now  behold;  and  if  any  should  be 


surprised  that  a  narrative  of  operationiF  so 
diversified  and  so  stupendous  is  comprised 
within  these  narrow  limits,  we  would 
remind  them  of  a  remark  made  in  our 
former  paper,  that  Moses  did  not  propose 
to  describe  in  a  scientific  manner  the 
physical  origin  and  constitution  of  the 
world,  but  that  he  wrote  in  the  character 
of  a  sacred  historian,  whose  business  was 
to  state  the  facts  of  creation  only  so  far 
as  the  statement  was  necessaiy  to  pro- 
mote the  end  of  religious  instntciion.    In 
this  passage,  we  say,  we  are  furnished  witb 
an  authoritative  account  of  that  mighty 
work,  through  all  the  stages  of  its  pro- 
gress, from  its  first  commencement  to  ita 
full  and  final  consummation.    *'  And  the 
earth  was  without  form  and  void."    The 
words  thus  rendered  signify,  according 
to  tlieir  use  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  a 
state  of  desolation  and  wild  disorder ;  and 
whether  we  are  to  consider  them  here  a» 
implying  the  reign  of  a  universal  chaos 
in  the  world  previous  to  any  consolidation 
of  its  matter,  or  merely  a  partial,  though 
exteosive  disruption  of  the  earth,  that 
extinguished  all  traces  of  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  which  it  had  formerly 
been  the  theatre,— it  is  evident  that  the 
inspired  historian  did  mean  to  describe  a 
state  of  things,  in  which  the  primordial 
elements  of  the  world  were  intermingled, 
and  thrown  into  great  and  wide-spread 
confusion.    That  the  earth  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  an  elementary  chaotic  state, 
from  ''the  beginning  "down  to  the  Mosaie 
era,  cannot  certainly  be  established  on  the 
authority  of  this  passage.  It  is  connected, 
indeed,  with  the  first  verse,  by  the  copa> 
lative  particle  ''  and,"  which  would  seem 
to  bring  it  into  near  relation  to  the  oieat* 
ive  act.    But  every  one  acquainted  witb 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  i» 
aware,  that  this  conjunction  is  oflen  em- 
ployed in  so  loose  and  indeterminate  a 
sense,  that  it  indicates  nothing  certain  as 
to  the  closeness  of  connection  between  the 
two  sentences,— .whether  the   void  and 
formless  condition  of  the  earth  was  an 
immediate  sequence  ^of  creation,  or  did 
not  occur  till  a  period  long  posterior,  bnt 
not  defined.    The  latter  view  we  are  in- 
clined to  prefer  as  the  true  one,  botli  be- 
cause some  eminent  dl?ines  are  of  opinion 
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tliat  the  word  is  introduced  simply  to 
maintain  the  continuous  course  of  the 
narratiTe,-~whiIe  others  think  it  would 
be  better  rendered,  "6u<  the  earth  be- 
came waste  and  void," — and  because  tliis 
interpretation  harmonizes  with  the  con- 
dnsiona  of  modern  science.  A  minute 
description  of  the  state  of  the  earth  at 
this  epoch  of  derangement,  did  not,  in- 
deed, come  within  the  scope  of  the  Bibli- 
cal  record ;  and,  therefore,  Moses  has  con- 
tented himself  with  making  only  a  pass- 
ing allusion  to  it.  But  the  statement  in 
this  second  Terse,  brief  and  indefinite  as 
it  is,  contains  an  announcement  of  in- 
calculable importance;  and  when  read 
angfat,  affords  ample  room  and  verge 
enough  for  the  admission  of  the  wonder- 
ful diadosures  which  geology  has  made, 
or  may  yet  be  destined  to  make.  That 
sdenoe  undertakes  to  supply  from  the 
Taiume  of  Nature,  such  information  re- 
specting the  world  anterior  to  its  present 
organization,  as  the  volume  of  Kevelation 
was  not  designed  to  give ;  and  its  com- 
munications have  a  grave  and  authori- 
cative  character  belonging  to  them,  all 
the  more  that  they  claim  to  be  derived 
ffocn  documentaiy  evidence,  engraven  by 
God  Himielf,  in  plain  and  legible  charac- 
ters, on  tho  face  and  body  of  the  earth. 
It  teUi  us,  that  it  has  found  its  data,  not 
only  in  the  crust  and  solid  contents  of  the 
material  world,  where  rock  lies  upon  rock, 
superimposed  in  a  uniform  order,  and  in 
such  diverse  states  of  transition,  that  the 
vazioas/omuitibiMare  totally  incompatible 
with  the  idea  of  its  being  a  recent  creation, 
coeval  with  the  human  race, — but  also 
in  the  foani  remains  which  are  so  abundant, 
and  which  afford  indisputable  proof,  that 
animal  and  vegetable  life  had  flourished 
on  the  pre- Adamite  earth,  in  forms  as 
naumous,  perhaps,  though  widely  dif- 
ferent firom  any  of  the  species  now  known . 
It  teUs  us  further,  that  by  the  combined 
of  atmospheric  and  geologic 
previously  existing,  and  acting 
r  ijis  direction  of  God,  the  earth  was 
btsm^  into  a  state  of  great  and  general 
X, — that  in  consequence  of  an  ex- 
oonvulsion,  Its  surface  was 
I  in  jratetf  the  primeval  races 
thiilMpled  it  became  extinct,  and  the 


order  of  external  nature  completely  dis- 
organized or  subverted.  "The earth  then 
existed,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  learned 
writer,  ''as  the  wreck  of  an  anterior 
creation,  with  its  geological  arrange* 
ments  and  its  fossil  remains;  and  thi» 
great  natural  revolution  took  place  prior 
to  the  era  when  man  and  the  contempo* 
rary  animals  were  brought  into  being.'* 
Such  is  the  clear  and  independent  testis 
mony  given  by  this  modem  science,  afr 
now  taught  and  upheld  by  her  ablest  ex* 
pounders.  Her  province  is  to  deal  with* 
facts  drawn  exclusively  from  the  volunie- 
of  Nature ;  and  these  facts— of  which  s^e^ 
has  accumulated  a  vast  store — the  more 
closely  and  thoroughly  they  are  investi* 
gated,  wiU  be  found  to  prove  the  truth, 
and  give  strong  confirmation  to  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  volume  of  Inspi- 
ration. Witli  regard  to  those  facts  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Inspired  Record, 
she  has  supplied  the  light  of  a  new  com- 
mentary, disinterred  from  the  earth, 
where  for  ages  it  lay  unseen  and  unread, 
— a  commentary  which  we  should  hai) 
as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  truth,  in* 
asmuch  as  the  works  and  the  Word  of 
God,  when  properly  understood,  will 
always  be  found  to  agree  ;  and  so  in  the 
instance  under  review.  While  the  series 
of  physical  operations  this  science  describes 
to  have  taken  place,  would  require  the 
lapse  of  ages  to  develope,  the  statement 
in  the  second  verse,  rightly  interpreted, 
provides  a  sufficient  interval  of  silence 
and  time  for  all  those  geological  pheno- 
mena to  have  occurred  between  "the 
beginning,"  and  the  period  when  "the 
earth  became  without  form  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  tlie  face  of  the  deep.** 
How  long  this  period  of  darkness  and 
confusion  lasted— and  it  might  be  during 
the  lapse  of  ages— we  have  no  data  to  dis- 
cover. But  it  was  destined  to  be  only  of 
limited  continuance ;  and  during  all  that 
dreary  interval,  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  its 
plastic  energy,  was  exerting  such  active 
influences  upon  the  chaotic  mass,  as  pre- 
pared, arranged,  and  matured  every  por- 
tion of  the  earth  for  such  productions  as 
were  afterwards  to  appear  on  it,  at  tlie 
respective  seasons  referred  to  by  Moses. 
The  work  of  re-organization,  thus  begun 
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by  the  Dirine  Agent,  was  regular  and 
progressive ;  mediately,  according  to  the 
physical  laws  to    which    the   material 
worid  had  been  subjected  at  first— afetrae- 
tion,  repulsion,  and  the  combination  of 
forces ;  or,  when  necessary,  by  the  eier- 
ciae  of  direct,  extraordinary,  and  miracu- 
lone   power.      When  its  original    sub- 
stance  had  been  thus  duly  acted  on,  as 
leaven  is  pervaded  by  the  influence  of 
iermentation :  or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  principles  of  nature  had  been  roused 
into  motion,  the  work  of  creation  be- 
gan to  advance;  and  in  the  description 
of  it  with  which  we  are  here  favoured,  we 
are  brought  to  view  it,  as  it  were,  in  the 
great  and  principal  stages  of  its  advance* 
ment,  till  the  fabric  was  reared.    We  see 
light  emerging  out  of  chaotic  darkness, 
and  order  out  of  wild  confusion  ;  we  see 
waters  separated,  and  consigned  to  the 
appointed  bed  of  the  ocean, — the  atmos- 
phere formed  fbr  the   transmission   of 
light, — the  land  become  gradually  con- 
solidated, and  rendered  fit  for  the  support 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life.    We  see  it 
gradually  stocked  with  the  various  tribes 
of  living  creatures  who  were  destined  to 
inhabit  it — the  work  of  creation  being 
carried  on  progressively  amongst  them 
too,    from    the    simpler    to   the    more 
complex   forms    of   organization — ttom 
the  lower  to  the  higher  tribes  of  ani- 
mated  being  —  from    the  tiniest   crea- 
tures that  are  endowed   with  life  and 
sensation,  till  the  cnpestone  was  laid  on 
the  edifice  by  the  formation  of  rational, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  man.  Thus  was 
ihe  work  of  creation  carried  on  fh>m  the 
beginning  to  its  full  completion ;  and  the 
account  which  the  inspired  historian  has 
given  us  of  the  orderly  succession  in 
which  the  varions  parts  of  it  were  exe- 
cuted, is  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  own 
observation  of  the  course  of  nature,  as 
well  as  with  all  the  conclusions  of  sound 
and  enlightened  philosophy. 

Leaving  these  successive  acts  of  crea-' 
tion  to  be  considered  in  a  subsequent 
paper,  we  premise  this  general  remark, 
that  the  style  of  the  whole  narrative 
is,  as  it  were,  studiously  accommo- 
dated to  the  level  of  the  weakest  capacity. 
Thus,  fbr  instance,  every  new  department 


in  the  field  of  creation  described,  is  in- 
troduced by  the  formula,  '*  And  God  said;" 
as  if  the* Almighty,  like  a  master-builder, 
had  been  personally  present  to  inspect 
the  progress  of  the  work, — had  passed  on 
to  a  new  portion  on  the  completion  of  a 
former,  and  issued  His  special  directkms 
as  each  successive  part  of  the  fiibric 
began  to  arise.    This^  of  course,  is  not 
to  be  literally  taken,  as  it  is  scarcely 
possible    that   any   one    can   seriously 
believe  that  the   Infinite    Spirit  exer- 
cised vocal  organs,  the   suppositioD  of 
which  would  imply  Him  to  be  possessed 
of  a  bodily   form,— that  He   produced 
the  effect  of  voice  without  those  bodily 
organ8,--H>r  finally,  that  there  was  any 
occasion   for   audible  utterance  at  all, 
when  there  was  no  human  ear  to  hear  or 
understand  the  words.   The  phraseology, 
"  And  God  said,"  is  equivalent  to  "He 
willed ;  or,  decreed  within  Himself."   It 
is  meant  to  express  nothing  more  thia 
the  exercise  of  His  volition,-^and  this  is 
a  sense  in  which  tlie  word  "say"  is  very 
frequently  used  in  the  Scriptures.    Ths 
same  remarks  are  sppliciUile  to  other 
parts  of  this  narrative  which  describe  fiie 
attributes  of  the  Divine  nature  and  their 
exercise  in  forming  this  material  scene, 
and  the  adaptation  of  His  creatures  to  ths 
place  of  their  habitation^  in  the  huigesge 
by  which  we  are  accustomed  to  express 
the  fieelings  and  actions  of  haman  beiogi. 
Thus,  ^^  God  saw  everything  that  He  had 
made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good,"— 
where  Tie  is  represented  in  the  attitudes 
of  a  man,  who  having  invented  and  coo* 
stnicted  a  new  machine,  appears  intently 
to  watch  the  result,~to  examine  ths 
working  of  it, — and  who   receives  ths 
highest  gratification  on  seeing  the  whole 
to  have  succeeded  to  the  fulness  of  the 
intention..    And  in  like  manner,  when  it 
is  said,  that  ''on  the -seventh  day  God 
ended  His  work  which  He  had  made; 
and  He  rested  on  the  seventh  from  sU 
His  work  which  He  had  made,"— Qod  i» 
represented  as  an  artist,  engaged  fbr  t 
length  of  time  in  the  close  and  nnbn^o 
prosecution  of  an  arduous  work,  and  then 
silting  down   contented  and  happy  ^ 
repose,  on  arriving  at  the  termination  of 
his  labours.    In  neither  of  these  passagef 
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««  we  to  regard  the  terms  employed  m 
literally  applicable  to  the  great  Creator, 
— ^to  soppoae,  that  in  the  former,  He 
kxdced  with  the  strong  and  anxious  feel- 
ings of  a  mechanist,  who  was  desirous  to 
ascertain  the  general  effect  of  His  work, 
and  was  gratified  when  He  saw  it  was 
good ;  or,  that  in  the  latter,  the  everlast- 
ing God,  who  fkinteth  not,  neither  is 
weary,  actaally  needed  to  rest  on  the 
seventh  day  from  the  exertions  and  toils 
of  the  previous  six.  The  fact  is,  the  lan- 
guage was  framed  in  accommodation  to 
the  weakness  of  human  apprehension ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  especial  observation 
here^  as  a  specimen  of  a  style  of  speech 
which  this  inspired  historian  is  found 
most  frequently  employing, — that  of  re- 
ptesenting  the  conduct  of  Qod  in  language 
boiTowed  from  the  bodily  and  mental 
constitution  of  a  man.  It  was  a  style  of 
langtiage  themost  simple,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  tlie  most  impressive ;  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  intellectual  capacities  of  a 
mde  and  ignorant  people.  It  is  jast  pre- 
cisely the  style  of  language  which  a  pa- 
rent, in  eode&vouring  to  instil  the  firsts 
principles  of  religion,  would  use  in  ad- 
dressing the  younger  members  of  his 
household.  Some  may  be  apt  to  think, 
that  A  style  more  correct  and  philosophi- 
cal would  haye  been  better  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  a  sacred  history.  But  let  them 
make  the  experiment, — ^let  them  try  the 
children  of  a  Sabbath  School,  for  instance, 
—or  the  plain  and  unlettered  peasantry 
of  the  land,  and  see  if  these  understand 
the  principles  and  truths  of  religion  when 
cf  pleased  in  the  00I&,  abstract,  and  gene- 


ral terms  of  philosophy.  Had  this  histoiy 
been  written  on  a  philosophical  styl^ 
according  to  which  the  name  of  the 
CreAtor  is  too  often  banished  or  sunk, 
and  a  vague  ideal  power  called  **  Nature," 
introduced  in  its  stead,^t  would  hsv^e 
been  little  capable  either  of  reaching  the 
understanding  or  moving  the  affectiona 
of  those  who  read  it.  But  by  the  simple 
and  familiar  way  in  which  it  is  written,. 
God  is  brought  forward  at  every  stage  in 
the  work  of  creation, — He  is  represented 
as  speaking,  acting,  arranging,  forming, 
and  finally  resting  from  the  work  whidi 
He  had  made,  and  therefore  no  style 
could  have  been  better  adapted  to  secure 
the  attention,  and  to  establish  the  faitli 
of  a  people  who  were  in  a  state  of  rude 
simplicity  like  the  Ifl-aelites.  Nay,  not 
only  was  it  the  best  fitted  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  that  people  for  whom 
he  primarily  wrote, — it  is  the  only  one 
suited  to  be  useful  to  all  classes  of  men  in 
every  age  and  country  of  the  world.  For 
what  can  the  most  educated  and  en- 
lightened of  our  race  know,  or  how  can 
they  speak  of  the  procedure  of  a  spiritual 
Being,  but  just  in  language  borrowed 
from  the  feelings  and  actions  of  men? 
Accordingly,  tbis  is  the  style  in  which 
Moses  has  written  of  Him ;  and  hence  we 
derive  a  strong  and  unmiAikeable  evi- 
dence of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  these 
writings  of  Moses, — tliat  it  speaks  of  the 
Supreme  Being  in  a  manner  so  plam  as 
to  reach  the  understandings,  and  at  tlie 
same  time,  so  sublime  as  to  command  the 
faith  of  all  classes  of  men. 


ARE  YOU  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE  ? 


CHBirriAir  RviiDKB,— Has  this  question 
ever  been  seriously  put  to  you,  with  a 
plain  and  distinct  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons why  you  should  not  remain  inactive 
or  indilTerent  to  the  cause  of  Evangeli- 
cal Union  ?    Hare  you  deliberately  and 
pfi^eifnlly   considered   these  reasons? 
And  has  your  remaining  aloof  from  this 
noble  attempt  to  declare  one  of  the  high-  ' 
tat  charactei'B,  and  to  realize  some  of  the  ! 
gtestaSt  priTileges  of  the  true  Christian  : 
Inn  camstOiy  been  the  result  of  careM 


and  mature  decision  ?  If  not,  it  may  be 
worth  your  while  to  peruse  the  following 
pages,  written  under  a  deep  sense  of  the 
Christian  duty  involved  in  the  subject  to 
whidi  they  relate. 

Shall  any  follower  of  Jesus  be  indiffer- 
ent to  His  wishes,  or  unmoved  by^His 
prayers?  And  if  these  be  recorded  in 
Holy  Scripture,  in  language  at  once 
explicit  and  affecting,  shall  our  love  to 
the  Saviour  not  constrain  us  to  do  all  that 
in  us  lies,  to  carry^tbem  into  effect  ? 
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The  EraDgeUcal  Alliance  has  been 
fonned  in  consequence  of  a  deep  con- 
viction on  tlie  minds  of  a  numerous 
body  of  earnest  Christians,  from  every 
class  and  denomination,  that  they  lay 
under  a  high  obligation  so  to  combine 
themselves.  Th^  believe  that  their 
•call  and  their  title  to  do  so,  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  blessed  Gospel  of  their  Lord 
and  Saviour;  and  that  the  17th  chapter 
of  St.  John  may  well  be  considered  as 
their  charter  of  incorporation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  vital  union  between 
the  Saviour  and  the  souls  of  all  true  dis- 
ciples, lies  at  the  foimdation  of  evangel- 
ical Christianity.  It  is  a  first  principle, 
upon  which  depend  all  the  hopes  and 
all  the  privileges  of  the  believer.  And  it 
really  seems  unnecessary  here,  to  do 
more  than  to  announce  it,  considering  the 
«las8  of  readers  to  whom  these  pages  arc 
addressed.    . 

But  is  the  doctrine  of  the  essential 
union  of  all  true  believers  with  each 
4)ther,  in  and  through  Christ,  less  certain 
than  the  other?  It  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  many  detached  points  as  being 
connected  with  a  common  centre,  without 
having  any  direct  connexion  with  each 
other.  And  it  is  true,  that  as  we  must 
all  "die  alone,"  so  our  spiritual  inter- 
course dnriifg  life  witli  the  Saviour,  must 
run  in  a  channel  which  carries  our  indi- 
vidual prayers  to  Him,  and  conducts 
into  our  own  bosoms  alone,  the  commu- 
nications of  grace,  peace,  and  love,  which 
proceed  from  Him  in  answer  to  prayer. 

But  this  is  a  very  inadequate  view  of 
our  union  with  Christ,  although  one 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is,  in  many 
cases,  all  that  is  practically  realized 
amongst  professing  Christians.  All  will 
admit,  that  the  love  of  the  Saviour  ought 
to  be  accompanied  with  love  towards  our 
fellow-creatures.  Nay,  the  conviction 
that  His  saints  shall  hereafter  be  united 
in  glory,  must  be  arrived  at,  as  a  happy 
anticipation  of  what  is  to  be  hereafter, 
by  every  one  who  reads  the  Word  of 
God.  But  the  firm,  practical  belief,  that 
all  His  saints  are,  even  now,  one  with 
each  other  in  Him,— and  that  they  are 
bound  to  declare  and  manifest  this  union, 
->is  as  rare,  as  it  is  precious  and  influen- 


tial for  the  good  and  the  comfort  of 
souls. 

Many  things  conspire  to  obscure  this 
glorious  and  delightful  doctrine.  Many 
obstacles  prevent  its -being  followed  out 
in  action,  even  when  it  is  perceived.  Had 
this  not  been  the  case,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  it  has 
been  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  to  present  the  first 
general  attempt  of  the  Christian  world  to 
realize  the  idea  which  has  been  embodied 
in  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Is  the  doctrine  of  the  communion  of 
saints  a  mere  theory,  incapable  of  prac- 
tical utility? — or  is  it  to  be  held  in 
secret,  and  in  silence,  without  being 
declared  and  rejoiced  in?  Such  is  not 
the  view  to  be  derived  from  perusing  the 
blessed  Saviour's  parting  prayer,  with 
which  He  took,  as  it  were,  a  solema 
leave  of  His  disciples ;  in  which  He  praya 
for  all  believers,  that  they  might  be  one, 
and  that  their  visible  and  declared  unity 
might  be  the  means,  not  only  of  perfect- 
ing themselves,  but  also  of  convincing 
and  converting  others : — "  Neither  pray  I 
for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which 
shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word ; 
that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou,  Father, 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  heut  sent  me.  And  the 
glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have 
given  them  ;  that  they  may  be  one,  even 
as  we  are  one:  I  in  them,  and  thou  in 
me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one^ 
and  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou 
hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them  aa  tliou 
hast  loved  me.** 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  has  been 
formed  out  of  faith  in  the  promise  so 
plainly  implied  in  this  prayer, — a  pro- 
mise attached  to  an  open  declaration  of 
the  union  of  believers — a  promise  of  edi- 
fication to  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the 
conversion  of  others. 

This  faith  in  the  Saviour's  promise  bad 
of  late  years  been  very  much  increased, 
by  a  general  perception  among  Evangeli- 
cal Christians,  of  the  evils  and  the  weak- 
ness arising  from  the  apparent  disunion 
among  them.  Their  points  of  difiTerence 
were  on  the  surface,  and  matter  of  daily 
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observatioiL  Their  essential  union  lay 
deeper,  and  bad  nerer  been  generally 
disclosed.  The  nnmerons  occasions  of 
time  gare  an  undue  importance  to  the 
former;  whilst  the  eternal  interests  in- 
Tolred  in  the  latter  were  seldom  called 
out,  and  were^felt,  rather  than  seen 
or  spoken  of.  The  enemies  of  Eyan- 
gdical  religion  took  great  occasion  to 
triumph  over  the  divisions  of  its  vota- 
ries ;  and  it  was  strongly  urged,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  could  not  reside  in  a  house 
tliat  was  divided  against  itself. 

A  preliminary  meeting  at  Liverpool,  in 
October  1845,  was  held  on  the  requisition 
of  various  Scottish  Christians ;  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Conference  at  London,  in 
August  1846. 

At  this  great  meeting  of  Christians, 
about  920  persons  werepresent,— of  whom 
about  786  came  from  Great  Britain  and 
IreUind,  87  from  the  American  Continent 
and  Islands,  and  47  from  the  Continent 
of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
By  their  united  counsels  the  Evangeli- 
al  Alliance  was  established,  branching 
ont  into  various  Organizations,  to  be  con- 
stituted in  the  difibrent  countries  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  constitution  of  the  British 
Organization  was  partly  arranged  at  a 
Conference  held  at  Manchester,  in  Novem- 
ber f(dlowing,  and  completed  at  a  Con- 
ference held,  in  June  1847,  at  Edinburgh. 
By  these  successive  conferences,  the  fol- 
bwing  regulations  have  been  made  :— 

7BB  SASia  OF  THX  KTANOELICAL  ALLIAKOE. 

''1.  That  the  parties  composing  the 
AUianoe  shall  be  such  persons  only  as 
iiold  and  maintain  what  are  usually  un- 
dentood  to  be  Evangelical  views,  in  re- 
gard to  the  mattera  of  doctrine  under- 
stated, viz.  :— 
"  1.  The  Divine  inspiration,  authorit}*, 
and  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 
"  2.  Tlie  right  aud  duty  of  private  judg- 
ment in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 
'*3.  The  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  and 

the  Trinity  of  persons  therein. 
^4.  The  utter  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture, in  consequence  of  the  fall. 
^  S.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
His  work  of  atonement  for  sinners  of 
nankind^  and  His  mediatorial  inter- 
emaon  aud  reign. 


"  6.  The  justification  of  the  sinner,  by 

faith  alone. 
"  7.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
conversion  and  sanctification  of  the 
sinner. 
"  8.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  the  judg« 
ment  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  with  the  eternal  blessedness 
of  the  righteous,   and  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked. 
'*  9.  The  Divine  institution  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  and  the  obligation  and 
perpetuity  of  the  ordinances  of  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord*s  Supper. 
"  It  being,  however,  distinctly  declared : 
First,  that  this  brief  summary  is  not  to 
be  regarded,  in  any  formal  or  ecclesias- 
tical sense,  as  a  creed  or  confession,  nor 
the  adoption  of  it  as  involving  an  assump- 
tion of  the  right  authoritatively  to  de* 
fine  the  limits  of  Christian  brotherhood ; 
but  simply  as  an  indication  of  the  class 
of  persons  whom  it  is  desirable  to  embrace 
within  the  Alliance :  Secondly,  that  the 
selection  of  certain  tenets,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  others,  is  not  to  be  held  as  imply- 
ing that  the  former  constitute  the  whole 
body  of  important  truth,  or  that  the  lat- 
ter are  unimportant. 

"  2,  That  this  Alliance  is  not  to  be  cou- 
sidered  as  an  Alliance  of  denominations, 
or  branches  of  the  Church ;  but  of  indi- 
vidual Christians,  each  acting  on  his  own 
responsibility. 

**  3.  That,  in  this  Alliance,  no  compro- 
mise of  the  views  of  any  Member,  or 
sanction  of  those  of  others,  on  the  points 
wherein  they  differ,  is  either  required  or 
expected;  but  that  all  are  held  as  free 
as  before,  to  maintain  and  advocate  their 
religious  convictions,  with  due  forbear- 
ance and  brotherly  love. 

"  4.  That  it  is  not  contemplated  that 
this  AlUance  should  assume  or  aim  at  the 
character  of  a  new  Ecclesiastical  Organi- 
zation, claiming  and  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  a  Christian  Church.  Its  simple 
and  comprehensive  object,  it  is  strongly 
felt,  may  be  successftilly  promoted,  with- 
out interfering  with,  or  disturbing  the 
order  of,  any  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  which  its  members  may  re- 
spectively belong.    . 

"5.  That,  while  the  formation  of  this 
Alliance  is  regarded  as  an  important  step 
towards  the  increase  of  Christian  Union, 
it  is  acknowledged  as  a  duty  incumbent 
on  all  its  members,  carefully  to  abstain 
from  pronouncing  any  uncharitable  judg- 
ment upon  those  who  do  not  feel  them- 
selves in  a  condition  to  give  it  their  sanc- 
tion."* 

*  London  Conf.  Abst.,  pp.  7,  8;  and Mancheti. 
tcr  Conf.  Abtt.,  pp  4,  5. 
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THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  ALLIAKOB. 

'*  I.  That,  inasmuch  as  this  proposal 
for  Union  originated,  in  a  great  degree, 
in  the  sense  very  generally  entertained 
among  Christians,  of  their  grievous  prac- 
tical neglect  of  oar  Lord's  'new  com- 
mandment' to  His  disciples,  to  *  love  one 
another ;' — in  which  offence  the  memhers 
of  the  Alliance  desire,  with  godly  sor- 
row, to  acknowledge  their  full  psrlici- 
pation, — ^it  ought  to  form  one  chief  object 
of  the  Alliance,  to  deepen  in  the  minds 
of  its  own  members,  and,  through  their 
influence,  to  extend  among  the  disciples 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  generally,  that 
conviction  of  sin  and  shortcoming  in 
this  respect,  which  the  blessed  Sphit  of 
God  seems  to  be  awakening  throughout 
His  Church ;  in  order  that,  humbling 
themselves  more  and  more  before  the 
Lord,  they  may  be  stirred  up  to  make 
full  confession  of  their  guile  at  all  suiuble 
times,  and  to  implore,  through  the  me- 
rits and  intercession  of  their  merciful 
Head  and  Saviour,  forgiveness  of  their 
past  offences,  and  Divine  grace  to  lead 
them  to  the  better  cultivation  of  that 
brotherly  affection  which  is  enjoined  upon 
all,  who,  loving  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
are  bound  also  to  love  one  another,  for 
the  truth's  sake  which  dwelleth  in  them. 

"  2.  That  the  great  object  of  the  Evan- 
gelical  Alliance  shall  be,  to  aid  in  mani- 
festing, as  far  as  practicable^  the  unity 
ifhicli  exists  among  the  true  disciples  of 
Christ ;  to  promote  their  union  by  frater- 
nal and  devotional  intercourse;  to  dis- 
courage all  envyings,  strifes,  and  divi- 
sions;  to  impress  upon  Christians  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  great  duty  of  obeying  their 
Lord's  command^to  *  love  one  another,' 
aD4  to  seek  the  ftill  accomplishment  of 
His  prayer,  « That  they  all  may  be  one, 
as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee ; 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that 
the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent 
me.' 

"  8.  That,  in  furtherance  of  this  object, 
the  Alliance  shall  receive  such  informa- 
tion respecting  the  progress  of  vital  reli- 
gion, in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  Chris- 
tian brethren  may  be  disposed  to  commu- 
nicate; and  a  correspondence  shall  be 
opened  and  maintained  with  Christian 
brethren  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  with  those  who  may  be  engaged, 
amidst  peculiar  difficulties  and  opposi- 
tion, in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  in  order 
to  afford  them  all  suitable  encouragement 
and  sympathy,  and  to  diffuse  an  interest 
io  their  welfare. 

"  4.  That,  in  subserviency  to  the  same 
great  object,  the  Alliance  will  endeavour 
to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  ad- 


vancement of  Evangelical  Protestantism, 
and  on  the  counteraction  of  Infidelity,  at 
Romanism,  and  of  such  other  forms  of 
superstition,  error,  and  profaneness,  as 
are  most  prominently  opposed  to  it,  es- 
pecially the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day ; 
it  being  understood,  that  the  diflbrent 
Organizations  of  the  Alliance  shall  be 
left  to  adopt  such  methods  of  prosecuting 
these  great  ends,  as  may  to  them  appear 
most  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
circumstances  ;  all  at  the  same  time  pur- 
suing them  in  the  spirit  of  tender  com- 
passion and  love. 

"  5.  That,  in  promoting  these  and  si- 
milar objects,  the  Alliance  contemplates 
chiefly  the  stimulating  of  Christians  to 
such  efforts  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
may  demand,  by  publishing  its  views  in 
regard  to  them,  rather  than  accomplish- 
ing these  views  by  any  general  oiganiza- 
tion  of  its  own. 

''6.  That  reports,  minutes,  and  other 
documents,  in  promotion  of  the  above  ob- 
jects, shall  be  published  by  the  Alliance 
at  the  time  of  its  meetings,  or  by  ita 
order  afterwards ;  and  similar  documents 
may  be  issued  from  time  to  time  by  ita 
various  Organizations,  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility."* 

Tlie  truly  Christian  spirit  of  the  Al- 
liance may  be  gathered  from  the  follow* 
ing  resolutions  of  the  London  Conference, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  members  of 
the  British  Organization,  and  were  ap« 
pointed  to  be  read  at  each  annual  con- 
ference of  the  British  Organization,  on 
the  first  day  of  meeting,  during  the  course 
of  the  devotional  exercises. 

"  1.  That  the  members  of  this  Alliance 
earnestly  and  affectionately  recommend 
to  each  other,  in  their  own  conduct,  and 
particularly  in  their  own  use  of  the  press, 
carefuUy  to  abstain  from,  and  put  away  all 
bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and 
clamour,  and  evil-speaking,  with  all  ma- 
lice; and,  in  all  things  in  which  they 
may  yet  differ  from  each  other,  to  be 
kind,  tender-hearted,  forbearing  one  an- 
other in  love,  forgiving  one  another,  even 
as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven 
them ;  in  everything  seeking  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  Qod,  as  dear  children,  and  to 
walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved 
them. 

"2.  That,  as  the  ChrisUan  Union 
which  this  Alliance  desires  to  promote 
can  be  obtained  only  through  the  blessed 
energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  members  present,  and  ab- 

*  London  Conf.  Abst.,  p.  9 ;  and  Mandimter 
Conf  Ab»t ,  pp  6,  7. 
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eent  brettireo,  to  make  this  matter  the 
eabject  of  stmuItaoeouB  weekly  petition 
at  the  throoe  of  grace,  in  their  closets 
and  families ;  and  the  forenoon  of  Mon- 
daj  is  suggested  as  the  time  for  that  par- 
pose.  And  that  it  be  further  recom- 
mended,  that  the  week  beginning  with 
the  first  Lord's  day  of  January,  in  each 
year,  be  observed  by  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Alliance  throughout  the 
world,  as  a  season  for  concert  in  prayer 
oa  behalf  of  the  grand  objects  contem- 
plated by  the  Alliance. 

*'  3.  lliat,  to  seeking  the  correction  of 
what  the  members  of  this  Alliance  be- 
lieve to  be  wrong  in  others,  they  desire, 
in  humble  dependence  on  the  grace  of 
God,  themseWes  to  obey,  and  by  their 
practice  and  influence  to  impress  upon 
others,  the  command  of  Christ,  to  con- 
fi'ler  first  the  beam  that  is  in  their  own 
€je:  that  they  will,  therefore,  strive  to 
promote,  each  in  his  own  communion,  a 
spirit  of  repentance  and  humiiiation  for 
its  peculiar  sins;  and  to  exercise  a  double 
meisure  of  forbearance  in  reproving, 
'here  reproof  is  needful,  the  faults  of 
thftse  Christian  brethren  who  belong  to 
oiher  bodies  than  their  own. 

"4.  That,  when  required  by  conscience 
to  assert  or  defend  any  views  or  prin- 
tifiles  wherein  they  differ  from  Christian 
brethren  who  agree  with  them  in  vital 
trrnhs,  the  members  of  this  Alliance  will 
aim  earnestly,  by  the  help  of  the  Holy 
spirit,  to  avoid  all  rash  and  groundless 
iDsinostions,  personal  imputations,  or  ir- 
ritating allusions,  and  to  maintain  the 
Kf^kness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  by 
speaking  the  truth  only  in  love. 

"5.  That,  while  they  believe  it  high- 
ly desirable  that  Christians  of  different 
^ies,  holding  the  Head,  should  own 
<^ach  other  as  brethren  by  some  such 
nieaoaas  the  Evangelical  Alliance  affords, 
the  members  of  this  Alliance  disclaim 
the  thought,  that  those  only  who  openly 
join  this  Society  are  sincere  friends  to 
the  caose  of  Christian  Union ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  regard  all  those  as  its 
true  friends,  who  solemnly  purpose  in 
their  heartii,  and  fulfil  that  purpose  in 
their  practice,  to  be  more  watchful  in  fu- 
ture against  occasions  of  strife,  more  ten- 
^r  and  charitable  towards  Christians 
from  whom  thev  differ,  and  m<M«  constant 
10  prajer  for  the  union  of  all  the  true 
<i«aples  of  Christ 

**  6.  That  the  members  of  this  Alliance 
^onld  therefore  invite,  humbly  and  ear- 
B^ly,  sU  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  all 
Cfjndiictors  of  religious  publications,  and 
cl^)er«  who  have  influence  in  various 
wdies  of  Christians,  to  watch  more  than 
ever  against  sins  of  the  heart,  or  the  I 


tongue,  or  the  pen,  towards  Christians  of 
other  denominations  ;  and  to  promote 
more  zealously  than  hitherto,  a  spirit  of 
peace,  unity,  and  godly  love,  among  all 
true  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

**7.  That,  since  all  the  disciples  of 
Christ  are  commanded  by  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit to  add  to  brotherly  kindness,  love,^ 
and  are  bound  to  pray,  that  all  who  pro- 
fess and  call  themselves  Christians,  should 
be  led  into  the  way  of  truth  ; — it  is  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  the  members  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  to  off^r  special 
prayer  for  all  merely  nominal  Christians, 
as  well  as  for  Jews  and  Gentiles  through- 
out the  world. 

**8.  That  the  members  of  this  Alliance, 
earnestly  longing  for  the  universal  spread 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  devoutly  praise  God 
for  the  grace  whereby,  in  late  years. 
Evangelical  Christians  have  been  moved 
to  manifold  efforts  to  make  the  Saviour 
known  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  and 
faithful  men  have  been  raised  up  to  un- 
dertake the  toil.  They  would  offer  to  all 
Evangelical  Missionaries  their  most  fra- 
ternal congratulations  and  sympathy; 
would  hail  the  flocks  they  have  been  ho- 
noured to  gather,  as  welcome  and  beloved 
members  of  the  household  of  God ;  and, 
above  all,  would  implore  the  Head  of  the 
Cljurch  to  shield  his  servants,  to  edify  his 
rising  Churches,  and,  by  the  outpouring 
of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  enlighten  Israel 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Messiah, 
and  to  bring  the  heathen  out  of  darkness 
into  light.  They  would  also  record  their 
confident  hope,  that  their  beloved  Mis- 
sionary brethren  will  strive  more  and 
more  to  manifest,  before  the  Israelite 
and  other  classes  who  know  not  the  Re- 
deemer, that  union  in  their  blessed  Lord, 
the  spirit  of  which,  the  members  of  this 
Alliance  would  gratefully  acknowledge, 
they  have  generally  cherished." 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  foregoing  Con- 
stitution and  Resolutions,  will  put  the 
inquirer  in  possession  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance ;  will 
enable  him  to  estimate  the  weight  of  the 
objections  which,  at  first  sight,  might  occur 
to  him ;  as  well  as  suggest  some  of  the 
benefits  and  blessings  which  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  attend  its  success. 

1.  It  is  an  Alliance  of  individuals ;  not 
an  Association  of  churches,  sects,  or 
denominations,  through  representatives. 

This  principle  of  its  constitution  marks 
its  object ;  which  is  to  bring  out,  and  to 
act  through  the  means  of  those  great 
essentials,    in  which  Evangelical  Chris- 
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tians  of  all  denominations  are  agreed,— 
leaving  entirely  out  of  view  tliose  points  of 
dififerencc  which  have  caused  tliis  variety 
of  deoominatioDfl. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  leaves  its 
members  unfettered  in  the  maintenance 
of  all  and  each  of  the  peculiar  tenets  or 
modes  of  worship  which  they  prefer; 
under  this  single  limitation,  tliat  each 
shall  do  BO  with  Christian  love  and  ten- 
derness towards  others. 

The  bitterness  which  had  hitherto  sub- 
sisted between  different  churches  and 
denominations — tlie  acrimony  of  contro- 
Tcrsial  writings— the  uncharitable  expres- 
sions, and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  personal 
hostility  of  individual  disputants — were 
regarded  as  a  very  great  evil,  and  as  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  true  Christian 
union.  One  great  purpose  of  the  Alliance 
was  to  soften,  if  not  to  eradicate,  these. 
And  it  is  fondly  h6ped  that,  in  this  res- 
pect, it  has  been  blessed  with  no  small 
share  of  success.  Its  influence  has  not 
been  confined  to  its  own  members;  to 
those  able  and  distinguished  controver- 
sialists who  have  joined  its  ranks,  and, 
in  doing  so,  have  publicly  and  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  henceforth  to  dispute 
as  brethren,  and  to  write  as  Christians. 
On  the  contrary,  the  example  of  such 
men  acting  upon  a  system  of  love,  has 
tended  to  sweeten  the  whole  tone  of  re- 
ligious controversy ;  and  made  even  their 
opponents  ashamed  to  maintain  a  ran- 
corous spirit,  which  they  feel  to  have 
been  renounced  and  abandoned  by  the 
members  of  the  Alliance. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Alliance,  indi- 
Tlduals  are  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other,  whom  denominational  differences 
would  otherwise  have  inevitably  kept 
separate.  They  are  taught  tc^  regard 
each  other  with  those  feelings  which  their 
union  in  essentials  suggests ;  whilst  the 
points  of  their  difference  and  consequent 
separation  are  entirely  sunk  and  for- 
gotten. 

How  important  are  the  former,  as  bear- 
ing upon  eternity, — and  how  compara- 
tively unimportant  are  the  latter,  as  imv- 
ing  reference  mainly  to  time — ^may  be 
illustrated  by  the  fact,  so  universally 
acknowledged  in  the  Alliance,— that  its 


devotional  exercises,  its  approaches  ta 
God  in  solemn  and  united  prayer,  have 
never  borne  the  slightest  tincture  of  sec- 
tarian peculiarity.  Seldom,  if  ever,  can 
the  church  or  denomination  of  the  mem- 
ber who  leads  their  devotions,  be  known 
or  discovered  from  the  strain  of  his  ad- 
dress or  exhortation.  The  experience  of 
the  worshipper  teaches  him  to  expect, 
with  perfect  confidence,  the  movements  of 
Evangelical  piety,  as  well  as  the  expres- 
sion of  truly  catholic  sentiments.  In 
direct  access  to  God  there  is  no  collision 
of  individual  paths.  The  attraction  is  to 
a  common  centre ;  in  approaching  which, 
the  individual  worshippers  approximate 
to  each  other,  only  to  meet  where  all  is 
harmony,  union,  and  love. 

The  objection,  therefore,  that  the  Evan* 
gelical  Alliance  has  no  respect  for  dif-* 
ferences  of  religious  opinion, — or  that,  in 
joining  its  ranks,  any  individual  is  ex- 
posed to  a  compromise  of  his  peculiar 
opinions  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  hear 
them  undervalued  on  the  other— is  com- 
pletely obviated  by  its  constitution. 

2.  The  action  of  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance, although  direct  in  reference  to  its 
own  members,  is  mainly  and  necessarily 
indirect  upon  Christendom  in  general. 

Of  its  direct  influence  upon  the  charac- 
ters, feelings,  and  conduct  of  its  mem- 
bers, it  is  diflleult  to  speak  except  in 
general  terms.  It  is  confidently  trusted, 
that  many  of  its  members  have  seen  cause 
to  bless  the  day  when  they  were  induced 
to  join  it.  It  is  believed,  that  all  have 
felt  the  elevating  spirit  of  its  larger  as- 
semblies, and  experienced  the  ameliorat- 
ing influence  of  its  devotional  meet- 
ings ;  that  the  timid  and  doubtful  have 
found  their  grasp  of  Gospel  truth  ren- 
dered firmer,  by  perceiving  that  tlie  lame 
blessed  truth  was  strongly  held,  and  con- 
fidently relied  on,  by  minds  of  a  sterner 
and  sturdier  quality ;  and  that  men  who 
had  previously  known  each  other  only  in 
the  affairs  of  worldly  business,  have  been 
led  to  conduct  that  business  in  a  far  bet- 
ter spirit,  when  they  found,  in  those  with 
whom  they  bad  to  deal,  that  nnion  of 
evangelical  belief  and  sentiment  which 
causes  them  habitually  to  meet  at  the 
Alliance,    To  the  secret  prayer — the  fit- 
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miljr  derotion— the  Sabbath  worship— 
is  now  added  aa  additional  opportunity 
of  approaching  to  God ;— of  approaching 
to  Him  under  promises  of  peculiar  bless- 
lag— such  as  the  Saviour  himself  attaches 
to  the  manifestation  of  Christian  union. 
In  all  bodies  there  is  a  tendency  to  esprit 
dt  corps.  The  prevading  spirit  of  the 
Alliaoce  is  that  of  love  to  God  and  man. 
None  of  its  meetings  fail  to  disengage 
that  blessed  and  glorious  spirit ;  and  from 
some  oiits  larger  assemblies  have  pro- 
ceeded expressions  of  its  essence  and  ten- 
dencies so  precious  and  influential,  as  to 
constitute  a  noble  gift  and  addition  to 
Christian  literature. 

Bat  the  indirect  influence  of  the  Al- 
liance upon  the  Christian  world  around 
them,  is  perhaps  still  more  important 

Its  constitution  precludes  it,  except  in 
rerjrare  cases,  from  taking  direct  action 
as  a  body.  Its  influence  upon  its  indivi- 
dual members  is,  howeyer,  a  mighty 
means  of  acting  indirectly  upon  others. 
Meeting  as  individuals  in  one  common 
centre  of  Christian  union — and  thus  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  Christian  ob- 
jects—and sharing  in  common  counsels 
for  their  attainment, — its  members  dis- 
perse to  their  several  spheres,  and  separate 
churches,  and  distinct  localities,  with  the 
intention  to  aid  the  common  movement, 
each  in  his  own  way.  They  are  thus  in 
combination,  although  distinct ;  and  their 
▼orking,  however  distant  and  diversified, 
has  one  common  tendency,  and  aims  at 
one  common  result.  Such  tendency  can 
never  be  sectarian ; — such  result  must  al- 
vajs  be  Christian. 

The  range  of  such  Christian  objects 
must  be  as  wide  as  the  interests  and  em- 
ployments of  society  itself.  Yet  one  or 
two  of  these  may  be  selected  as  worthy 
of  particular  notice  at  the  present  time. 

The  due  observance  of  the  Lord's  day 
has  all  along  formed  a  prominent  object 
of  the  Alliance.  The  subject  has  been 
thoroug^y  discussed,  at  their  meetings, 
and  in  their  committees.  Its  practical 
attainment  has  been  the  theme  of  many 
valuable  papers  emanating  fVom  its  mem- 
bers. The  interest  created  by  this 
ioterchaDge  of  sentiment,  upon  a  subject 
vhich  comes  home  to  every  Christian's 


experience,  has  not  been  allowed  to  eva- 
porate in  words.  Societies  have  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or 
diminishing  Sabbath  desecration,  wliich, 
although  distinct  from  the  Alliance  in 
constitution,  are,  in  truth,  offshoots  from 
this  parent  stem,  and  are  still  fostered  by 
the  counsels,  the  encouragement,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  Alliance.  Who  can  have 
witnessed  the  noble  efforts  that  have 
lately  been  made,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  legislature,  for  tlie  attainment  of 
this  deeply  important  object — without 
becoming  aware,  that  what  previously 
had  been  confined  to  the  labours  of  a  few 
honoured  individuals,  has  now  become  a 
national  movement  ?  And  who  can  fail 
to  trace  in  that  movement,  the  workings 
of  a  vast  combination  of  Christian  pastors 
and  laymen^  who,  having  again  and  again 
met  within  the  halls  of  the  Alliance,  to 
join  in  prayer  for  the  better  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  throughout  the  land,  and 
to  interchange  their  views  and  counsels  as 
to  their  own  practical  duty  in  regard  to 
it — have  parted  with  the  determination 
of  carrying  these  into  execution,  in  all 
their  various  localities,  from  Orkney  to 
the  Land's  End  ? 

The  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is 
a  truly  catholic— a  universally  Christian 
object.  As  to  details,  individual  Chris- 
tians will  difier.  But,  what  then  ?  There 
is  a  great,  common,  object,  of  surpassing 
interest,  at  stake ;  and  all  can  unite  in 
endeavouring  to  attain  that  object,  in  the 
way  and  manner  that  approve  themselves 
to  the  conscience  of  each.  Oh  !  how  in- 
fluential towards  the  conversion  of  the 
ungodly  and  unthinking  world,  would  be 
a  general  union  and  concert  among  pro- 
fessing Christians,  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
holy !  This  would  indeed  be  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  unity  amongst  His  dis- 
ciples, upon  which  the  Saviour's  blessed 
promise  might  be  exi)ected  to  attend.  It 
is  a  manifestation  which  every  successive 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  has 
an  increasing  tendency  to  secure.  Is  there 
one  who  reads  these  lines,  whose  heart  has 
mourned  for  existing  Sabbath  desecration, 
and  trembled  at  its  threatened  increase 
— whose  secret  prayers  h.ive  ascended  to 
God,  that  He  miijht  restrain  tlic  wicked- 
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Hess  of  ungocRy  men,  and  incline  the 
hearts  of  His  people  to  resist  the  progrress 
of  Sabbath  desecration?— let  him  see  the 
duty  of  joining  his  hand  with  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  united  together,  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  to  achieve  snch  great 
objects ;  and  let  him  seek  the  blessing  of 
God,  by  supporting  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance,—the  great  support  and  bulwark  of 
Sabbath  observance. 

Another  subject  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  Alliance  has  from  the  first  been 
specially  directed,  is  that  of  Popery. 
Agahist  this  system,  the  doctrinal  basis  of 
the  Alliance  presents  a  firm  front,  and  a 
distinct  protest.  To  check  its  advance — 
to  devise  means  for  the  spreading  of  Pro- 
testant principles — ^have  been  favourite 
objects  of  its  members,  collectively  and 
individually.  The  whole  subject  was  spe- 
dally  committed  to  one  of  the  Divisions 
of  the  British  Organization,  and  has  been 
dealt  with  in  their  reports,  and  in  the 
discussions  which  liave  followed  upon 
them.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  mind  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
materially  influenced  by  these  proceedings ; 
that  the  Protestant  principles  of  every 
member  of  the  Alliance,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  have  been  strengthened ;  and  that 
there  probably  are  few  parishes  in  the 
kingdom,  irh^e  they  have  not  been  in- 
strumental in  preparing  the  people  to 
meet  the  great  crisis  which  has  now 
arrived. 

It  is  believed,  that  to  the  minds,  even 
of  the  most  earnest  and  experienced 
Christians,  the  late  universal  movement 
amongst  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain 
was  matter  of  surprise.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  it  was  little  anticipated  in  other 
quarters  ;  and  that  its  intensity  and  uni- 
versality have  appalled  the  very  aggres- 
sors themselves. 

It  is  now  quite  certain,  that  there  has 
been  of  late  years — aye,  within  these  few 
years — a  great  awakening  of  our  Protes- 
tant people,  to  the  value  of  their  pure  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  to  the  dangers  with 
which  it  is  menaced.  Yet  these  dangers 
are  not  new,  any  more  than  the  blessings 
which  they  threaten  to  destroy.  Rome 
haa  always  been  the  same ;  and  if  her 
late  overt  attempt  has  been  more  iocau- 


tious  than  usual,  this  seemed  to  be  justi- 
fied by  the  apparent  apathy  of  the  people, 
and  the  real  indifi'erence  of  our  rulers. 
But  she  has  now  been  taught,  by  a  series 
of  movements  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land,  unprecedented  hi 
number  and  in  energy,  that  beneath  that 
apparent  apathy,  there  slumbered  a  deep 
and  rapidly  increasing  feeling  of  Protes- 
tant interest.  How  that  interest  has  been 
created  and  fostered  in  later  years,  pre- 
vious to  any  movement  of  aggression  cal- 
culated to  call  it  out,  but  ready  to  explode 
into  national  enthusiasm,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  an  apparently  insignificant 
spark— may  appear  a  mystery  to  others. 
But  itis  believed,  that  the  members  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  have  been  at  no  loss 
to  trace,  in  the  events  of  the  day,  the 
workings  of  a  gracious  Providence,  in 
answer  to  the  combined  prayers  of  the  Pro- 
testant Christians  assembled  from  every 
quarter  of  the  country  at  the  Annual 
meetings  of  the  Evangelical  AlHance, 
or  collected  in  knots  and  committees 
throughout  their  several  districts  and 
divisions— in  answer  to  the  congregational 
devotions  of  Christian  people,  of  all  deno- 
minations, whose  pastors  have  carried 
into  every  quarter  of  the  country,  the  zeal 
and  the  anxiety  for  Protestant  purity  of 
doctrine  and  practice,  which  they  derived 
from  the  meetings  of  the  Alliance,— in 
answer  to  the  exe'rtions  and  the  teaching 
of  Christian  parents,  and  husbands,  and 
masters,  whose  minds  have  been  awakened 
to  the  dangers  of  Popish  doctrines,  by  the 
discussions  of  the  Alliance. 

Christian  Reader,— The  subject  is  so 
extensive  and  so  interesting,  that  it  might 
lead  me  to  trespass  much  farther  on  your 
time  and  patience.  But  I  restrain  my- 
self by  the  consideration,  that  to  suggest 
is  better  than  to  exhaust.  They  who 
have  read  so  far,  may  probably  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  inquire  farther  into 
this  subject,  for  thems^ves.  They  who 
have  thrown  down  this  paper  in  indifibr- 
ence,  before  they  have  got  this  length, 
would  in  all  probability  remain  unmoved, 
even  if  they  were  constrained  to  peruse  a 
more  lengthened  treatise. 

Christian  Reader, — If  you  have  not 
hitherto  joined  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
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can  jou  think  younelf  jostifled  in  BtUl 
delaying  to  do  so — in  delaying  to  obey 
ibe  SsTionr^  command  to  manifest  Chris- 
tian union — to  forward  His  dying  prayer 
for  its  establishment — to  add  yonr  mite  j 
to  the   contributions  of  the   Christian  i 
Treaamy — ^to joio  yourindividual  stieogth  : 
to  Che  combined  efTorts  of  your  brethren 
to  attain  holy  results,  and  to  exert  a  hap- , 
py  influence  over  society  ?  ' 

Take  care  that  there  be  not»  at  the  bot- 


tom of  your  repugnance,  or  of  your  inde- 
cision, an  element  of  false  shame — the 
reproach  of  the  cross,  which  frowns  upon 
the  timid  Christian,  in  many  aspects,  and 
from  many  different  quarters — which  pre- 
Tents  his  yenturing  anything,  eyen  in 
the  cause  of  Christ, — even  where  disap- 
pointment itself  will  occasion  no  real  loss 
— and  where  a  slight  success  may  be 
fraught  with  untold  and  eternal  bless- 
ings. EL  B. 


ROMISH  SUPERSTITIONS. 


THB  ADORATIOK  OF  TRB  CROSS  IN 

ST,  Peter's. 
**  I  attended  early.  The  number  of  spec- 
tators or  worshippers  was  rery  small,  and 
at  no  period  of  the  day  exceeded  forty 
persona,  exclusive  of  the  officials  of  the 
court.  As  I  was  one  of  the  first  in 
the  chapel,  I  secured  a  most  desirable 
position  for  observation.  The  chapel  was 
stripped  of  all  its  accustomed  hangings, 
the  altar  stood  without  its  rich  cloth,  di- 
vested of  its  usual  display  of  silver  and 
gold, — iMre,  cold,  and  naked.  The  throne 
was  stripped  of  its  splendour,  and  looked 
u  if  laid  by  in  some-store  house,  the 
benches  of  the  Cardinals  were  cold  and 
bare,  the  floor  waa  left  without  its  carpet, 
00  candles  burned  on  the  altar,  no  torches 
blazed  as  usual  on  the  screen ;  all  seemed 
doll  and  dark,  and  all  this  was  designed 
to  represent  the  mourning  and  desolation 
of  tluB  Church  at  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus. 
In  the  authorized  *  offices  of  the  Holy 
Week,'  it  is  stated,  that  '  at  the  reading 
of  the  lesson  and  prayers,  the  candles 
are  not  lighted,  in  order  to  express  the 
darkness  that  covered  the  earth  at  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  altar  is 
withyoat  its  coverings,  to  represent  the 
nakedness  of  the  Redeemer  on  the  Cross." 
On  the  previous  day  the  plaintive  strains 
of  the  mUerere  were  intended  to  shadow 
forth  the  agonies  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  the 
same  day  the  office  of  Tenebne,  with  the 
grsdoal  extinction  of  candle  after  candle 
on  the  altar,  was  intended  to  represent 
the  miraculous  darkness  that  covered 
the  land  at  His  death ;  and  now,  on  this 
day,  the  sorrow  and  desolation  of  the 
dnoch  was  to  be  yet  fartherrepresented  by 
the  desolate  appearance  of  the  Sistine  cha- 
pel, without  carpets,  without  silver,without 
golil,  vithout  candles,  without  torches, 
withitmt  any  of  its  usual  decorations.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  design,  the  cardi- 
nidaeateitdrobein  purple,— the  mourn- 


ing colour  for  cardinals.  From  thebr 
cloaks  to  their  stockings,  all  was  purple. 
The  bishops  entered,  having  exchanged 
their  purple  stockings  for  black, — their 
appropriate  colour  for  mourning ;  all  were 
attired  as  at  a  solemn  funeral ;  and  all 
seemed  consistently  chili  and  comfort- 
less. 

"  The  services  of  the  day,  the  lessonp, 
the  tracts,  the  psalms,  and  the  prayers, 
may  be  found  in  the  *  Uffizio  deUa  SeU 
timana  Santa^*  published  by  authority,  but 
too  long  for  insertion  here.  The  Pope 
was  not  present  at  the  commencement  of 
these  services,  but  entered  before  the  ser- 
mon. A  monk  approached  the  throne 
of  the  Pope  soon  after  his  entrance,  and 
on  his  knees  asked  a  blessing  for  himself, 
and  craved  an  indulgence  for  others.  His 
request  was  granted,  and  he  entered  the 
pulpit  and  preached  a  sermon  of  seven 
minutea  duration;  and  sitting  down,  he 
again  arose  and  read  publicly  the  form  of 
indulgence  for  thirty  years  and  thirty 
quaterns.    The  following  is  the  rubric : 

**  *  He  approaches  the  throne,  and  bend- 
ing on  his  knees  without  kissing  the  foot, 
demands  the  usual  indulgence  of  thirty 
years  and  as  many  quaterns,  which  he  pub 
lishes  after  the  sermon  in  the  usual 
form.* 

**  A  quatem  is  forty  days,  so  that  thirty 
of  these  being  added  to  the  thirty  years, 
the  indulgence  is  one  of  thirty  years  and 
twelve  hundred  days. 

"  The  great  ceremony  of  the  day  then 
commences. 

<*  A  cross  made  of  wood  stands  upon  the 
altar.  It  is  enveloped  in  a  black  veil.  The 
deacon  hands  it  to  the  officiating  Car- 
dinal. He,  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
altar  and  his  face  to  the  people,  holds  the 
cross  before  the  eyes  of  the  congregation. 
Then  loosening  the  black  veil  which 
envelopes  it,  he  uncovers  one  arm  of  the 
cross—pauses — ^holds  it  conspicuously  be- 
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fore  the  congregation,  and  exclaims  with 
a  loud  voice, 
"  *  Behold  the  wood  of  the  Cross ! ' 
*'  And  the  response  bursts  from  the 
choir, 
**  *  Come,  let  us  adore  it !' 
"  And  immediately  the. Pope,  the  Car- 
dinals, and  all  present  kneel  and  adore  it, 
and  then  resume  their  seats. 

*'  Again,  the  officiating  Cardinal  un- 
covers the  second  arm  of  tlio  cross — 
pauses — exclaims  as  before — 

"  *  Beliold  the  wood  of  the  Cross  !* 
"  And  the  response  again  bursts  from 
the  choir, 
"  *  Come,  let  us  adore  it ! ' 
"  And,  as  before,  the  Pope,  the  Cardi- 
nals, and  all  present  kneel  and  adore  it, 
and  then  resume  their  seats. 

'*  Again,  the  officiating  Cardinal  un- 
covers the  whole  cross — pauses — and  ex- 
claims as  before — 
'' '  Behold  the  wood  of  the  Cross  I ' 
*'  And  the  reponse  again  bursts  from 
the  choir, 
"* Come,  let  us  adore  it!' 
'^  And  immediately  the  Pope,  the  Cardi- 
nals, and  all  present  kneel  and  adore  it  a 
third  time. 

*'  All  tills  was  painful  enough  to  me, 
yet  it  proved  only  *  ihe  beginning  of  sor- 
rows.' Tliere  was  a  solemnity — a  silence, 
a  stillness  in  all,  which,  combined  with 
the  appearance  of  the  chapel,  made  it 
very  impressive;  and  this  very  imprcs- 
siveness  it  was  that  made  all  so  painful. 

*'  The  Cardinal  with  his  assistants  left 
the  altar,  and  placed  the  cross  on  a 
cushion,  on  the  floor  of  the  chapel,  a  few 
paces  from  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and 
retired. 

**  And  here  the  ceremony  commenced 
indeed.     Two   or   three  Cardinids   ap- 
proached the  Pope,  they  stripped  off  his 
splendid  robes,  they  removed  his  glitter- 
ing mitre,  they  took  off  his  embroidered 
shoes,  they  laid  aside  his  spangled  gloves, 
till  he  stood  before  his  throne  without  one 
emblem  of  his   royal  or   papal    office. 
There  stood  the  old  man,  bare-headed  and 
bare-footed,  and  stripped  till  he  seemed 
to  retain  little  else  than  a  loose  white 
dressing-gown, — ^the  dress  of  a  monk  of 
CamaldoU.    There  he  stood,  not  alone, 
as  if  the  act  were  a  voluntary  humilia- 
tion, but  in  the  hands  of  the  Cardinals, 
who,  intending  to  help  him  and  uphold 
him,  seemed  to  be  his  guards  to  force  and 
compel  him.     There  the  old  man,  no 
longer  looking  like  a  Pope,  descended 
(torn  the  throne,  and  aoemed  like  one  led 
away  to  be  punished,  or  to  do  penance. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  old 
man  was,  in  a  great  measure,  an  unwilling 
actor  in  this  scene ;  there  was  much  un- 


easiness in  his  manner ;  there  was  dis- 
satisfaction in  his  face ;  and  his  whole 
appearance  was  that  of  a  man  who  was 
obliged  to  act  against  his  conscience,  in 
complying  with  a  custom  of  the  Church. 
"  Having  conducted  the  Pope  to  the 
end  of  the  chapel,  they  turned  and  fiiced 
the  cross,  which  lay  on  the  floor  near  the 
steps  of  the  altar.  There  they  made  him 
kneel  and  adore  it.  They  raised  him,  and 
conducting  him  some  two  or  three  paces 
nearer,  they  again  made  him  kneel  a 
second  time  and  adore  the  cross.  Then 
again  they  raised  him,  and  leading  him 
nearer  still,  they  again  the  third  time 
made  him  kneel  and  adore  the  cross. 
Here  at  the  cross  they  raised  him,  and 
then  again  he  knelt ;  then  rose  again,  and 
then  knelt  again.  Prostrate  before  it 
— on  knees  and  hands,  he  kissed  it,  and^ 
according  to  custom,  left  an  hundred 
scudi  of  gold  as  an  offering  beside  it. 
He  was  afterwards  conducted  to  his  throne 
and  robed,  while  the  most  exquisite  music 
from  the  choir  accompanied  the  whole 
ceremony. 

"  When  this  is  jcompleted  by  the  Pope» 
the  same  act  is  performed  by  each  of  the 
cardinals,  all  without  shoes,  adoring  and 
kissing  the  cross.  These  are  followed  by 
the  bishops,  heads  of  orders,  &c.,  all  ador- 
ing it  in  like  manner,  and  all  making  to' 
it  an  offering  of  money. 

**  The  Deacons  then  spread  the  doth  on 
the  altar,  light  the  candles,  and  reverently 
place  the  cross,  no  longer  on  the  floor^ 
but  on  the  altar  amidst  the  candlesticks. 

"  Sucll    is  —  THE    ADORATIOir    OF    THIi 

CROSS : — An  act  of  worship  that  moved 
me  intensely,  infinitely  more  than  any- 
thing I  had  witnessed  at  Home.  It  was> 
an  act  the  most  solemn  and  impressive* 
and  bore  every  characteristie  of  ii>ola- 
Tar." 

KBLICS. 

"  A  view  and  careful  examination  or 
the  relics — I  must  honestly  confess  it — 
not  only  confirmed  every  evil  suspicion 
previously  entertained,  but  seemed  to  me 
to  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  very  worst 
I  had  ever  read,  charging  the  system, 
with  folly,  with  imposture  and  supersti- 
tion, so  as  completely  to  annihilate  every 
feeling  in  my  mind  tliat  could  previously 
have  found  an  apology  for  the  system.  I 
had  hoped  for  better  things,  but  the  dis- 
appointment was  complete. 

"  A  consideration  of  these  relics  can- 
not but  suggest  a  great  variety  of  reflec- 
tions to  minds  of  different  characters.  A 
bottle  of  the  milk  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
win  suggest  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  the 
coarseness  or  indecency  of  those  wha 
manufacture  it,  rather  than  of  reverence.. 
A  bottle  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  will 
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excite  a  feeling  of  horror  at  those  vho 
ooald  practice  so  sacrilegious  an  impos- 
turet  rather  than  one  of  derotion.  A  piece 
of  the  chemise  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  will 
create  no  other  sensation  than  a  feeling 
of  indignation,  at  tbe  indelicacy  of  the 
monks  and  friars  who  handle  it.     The 
traBBTerse  beam  of  the  cross  of  the  thief 
emdlied  with  our  Lord,  is  more  likely  to 
dicit  a   smile  at  its  absurdity,  than  a 
feeling  of  veneration  for  the  wood.  While 
tibe  hiding  conviction  on  the  mind  of 
erery  man — eyery  man  without  excep- 
tion—tiiat  all  are  gross,  impudent,  and 
audacious  impostures,  especially  the  bottle 
ef  the  milk  of  Mary,  and  the  bottle  of 
the  blood  of  Christ — must  give  rise  to 
most  distressing  and  painful  feeings.   .    . 
**  The  very  sight  of  them  awakens  feel- 
ings of  hatred  and  loathing,  rather  than 
lieelinga  of  love  and  veneration.     The 
thorns  that  pierced  the  brows  of  our  Lord 
—the  nails  that  pierced  His  hands  and 
Ibet — the  spear  that  entered  His  side — 
tbe  cross  on  which  St.  Andrew  died— the 
stone  that  killed  St.  Stephen— the  scourge 
that  scourged  our  Lord:— these  all  are 
relin,  eren  if  authentic,  more  calculated 
to  ^icit  repugnance  than  reverence.  There 
are  others, — as  a  piece  of  one  of  the  stones 
of  the  house  of  the*  Virgin  Mary ;  a  frag- 
ment of  the  seat  on  which  our  Lord  sat 
when  forgiving  Mary  Magdalen ;  a  fraction 
of  the  pl^  where  our  Lord  was  scourged ; 
a  splinter  of  the  stone  where  the  angel 
flood  when  announcing  His  message  to  tbe 
Virgin;  a  piece  of  the  stone  on  which 
ourLoid  rested,  after  His  forty  days'  fast- 
ing, on   the    Mount;  a  fragment  from 
the  spot  whence  our  Lord  ascended  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives ;— these  all  are  relics 
that  may  very  reasonably  awaken  a  smile, 
as,  even  if  true,  they  are  but  objects  of 
curiosity  rather  than  of  devotion ;  but  the 
thorns  that  pierced  tbe  brows  of  Christ ; 
the  cross  on   which  Andrew  died;  tlie 
stone  that  killed  Stephen, — are,  if  true 
and  authentic,  objects  of  dislike  and  ab- 
horrence^ rather  than  of  veneration  and 
devotioo. 

'*  On  the  whole,  therefore,  It  may  be 
observed,  that  the  relics  preserved  in  the 
Churches  of  Rome,  whether  authentic  or 
otherwise,  have  nothing  in  them  to  an- 
swer that  love  of  memorials  of  the  dead 
which  is  so  natural  amonj^men.  They 
Qsoally  awaken  a  smile  at  their  absurdity 
^a  repugnance  at  their  uses— or  a  shud- 
<Icr  at  their  sacrilegiousness ;  but  never, 
la  a  single  instance,  did  they  awaken  in 
loy  bieast  a  feeling  of  reverence  or  devo- 
tioa.  This  may  have  been  a  great  and 
lerions  defect  in  my  spuritual  state;  and 
if  so,  I  pray  that  God  may  forgive  me. 
But  I  am  bound  to  state  the  fact.    .  .   . 


"  And  now  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
greater  relics. 

'<  At  one  end  of  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce  there  is  a  small  gallery,  capable  of 
holding  three  or  four  persous.  In  thi» 
appeared  the  bishop  in  fall  canonicals,. 
with  mitre  and  alb.  On  either  hand  stood 
a  priest ;  on  these  three  every  eye  in  the 
vast  assembly  was  fixed ;  one  priest  rung 
a  bell,  then  the  other  handed  one  of  the 
relics  to  the  bishop ;  and  he,  reverently 
receiving  it,  exhibited  it  to  the  assembled 
multitude,  the  priest  announcing  with  a 
loud  voice — 

"  *  The  finger  of  St.  Thomas,  the  Apos- 
tle and  Martyr  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.* 
'*  The  bishop  then  presented  the  relic, 
said  to  be  the  very  finger  with  which  tho 
unbelieving  Thomas  touched  our  Lord'9 
side!  He  held  it,  according  to  the  in- 
variable custom  in  exhibiting  relics,  right 
before  him,  then  turning  it  to  those  on  tlic 
right,  then  to  those  on  the  left,  then  again 
to  those  immediately  before  him.  He  then 
kissed  the  glass  case  which  contained  the 
dinger,  and  returned  it  to  the  priest. 

*'  Another  relic  was  then  produced,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  the 
priest,  as  before,  announced — 

"  *  Two  thorns  from  the  crown  of  thorns 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

*♦  Tlie  bishop  exhibited  this  as  before,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  in  the  glass  case  the  two 
thorns  set  and  standing  erect,  each  thorn 
being  about  three  inches  long.  He  then 
kissed  the  case,  and  returned  it  to  tho- 
priest. 

"  A  third  relic  was  next  produced,  it 
was  presented  reverently  by  the  priest, 
and  was  received  as  reverently  by  the 
bishop,  the  priest  announcing — 

"  'The  tablet  with  the  inscription  over 
the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

*'  The  bishop  exhibited  this  relic  as  the 
others ;  the  characters  in  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, and  Latin,  though  very  dark  and 
large,  wore  very  far  from  being  easily 
legible,  and  the  tablet  itself  seemed  rather 
small  for  the  occasion.  It  was  about  nine 
or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  about  five  in 
depth ; — the  bishop  also  kissed  this  relic,, 
and  returned  it  to  the  priest. 

"  A  fourth  relic  was  next  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  and  as  he  exhibited 
it  the  priest  proclaimed — 

'*  *  One  of  the  nails  that  fastened  to  the 
cross  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

**Thi8  relic  was  a  very  showy  affair, 
being  enclosed  in  a  very  pretty  glass  and 
gold  case.  In  the  centre  was  a  black 
thing,  said  to  be  the  nail,  with  two  angels- 
made  of  gold,  kneeling  and  worshipping- 
it  ]  It  was  exhibited,  kissed,  and  then  re> 
turned  to  the  ^nesi,"^  Seymour, 
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Dailif  BibU  lUuUraiimi,  By  John  Ritto, 
D.D.  Solomon  and  ths  Kwg».  October 
-^December.  Edinburgh :  OUphant, 
1851. 
Iw  our  notices  of  the  previoat  Yolnmefl  of 
this  work,  we  made  our  readers  acquaint- 
ed with  the  plan  on  which  it  is  written ; 
and  we  gave  exfiression  to  the  very  high 
opinion  which  we  have  formed  of  it,  hoth 
in  regard  to  its  literary  merits,  and  to  the 
«id  which  it  is  calculated  to  afibid  to 
those  who  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  history,  geography,  and  an- 
tiquities of  the  Sacred  Writings.  HaTing, 
however,  on  previous  occasions,  had  the 
opportunity  of  bearing  our  testimony  to 
the  eminent  qualifications  of  Dr.  Kitto 
for  tieating  these  particular  branq|ies,  and 
to  the  snccess  with  which  he  had  done  so, 
we  propose,  in  place  of  saying  again  what 
we  sAid  before,  to  give  our  readers  a  speci- 
men  of  the  present  Yolumo ;  in  regard  to 
which  all  that  we  have  to  say  is,  that  it 
IS  worthy  to  take  its  place  beside  its 
forerunners. 

THE  CHEBUBIM. 

What  was  the  form  of  the  Cherubim  $ 
"  In  the  first  chapter  of  his  prophecy, 
Ezekiel,  a  captive  in  Syria,  describes 
certain  *•  living  creatures '  that  he  beheld 
in  a  vision.  He  does  not  say  there  that 
they  were  the  temple  cherubim;  but 
they  certainly  were  so ;  for  in  another 
vision,  a  little  farther  on,  in  the  tenth 
chapter,  he  is  transported  in  the  spirit  to 
Jerusalem,  and  set  down  in  the  precincts 
of  the  temple,  then  still  standing.  There 
he  beheld,  among  other  objects,  the  tame 
*Uving  credturee,*  and  the  throne  pre- 
Tiousfy  described,  standing  in  the  inner 
courts  'Then/  he  goes  on,  '  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  (theShekinah  that  rested  above 
the  cherubim  in  the  inner  sanctuary) 
departed  fh>m  off  the  threshold  of  the 
faouse^  and  stood  over  the  cherubims; 
and  the  cherubims  lifted  up  their  wingB, 
and  mounted  up  from  the  earth  in  my 
sight.  .  .  .  T/as.i8  the  living  creature 
diat  I  MOW  (in  the  former  vision)  under  the 
Ood  oflsrajdy  by  the  river  of  Chebar;  and 

I  KHBW  THAT    IBXT  WERE   THE    CHBBU- 

BI1C8.'  He  then  gives  a  description  of 
them  in  conformity  with  his  previous 
account,  but  somewhat  less  particular. 
It  is  clear  that  he  did  not  at  first  recog- 
nize the  temple  cherubim  in  the  living 
creatures  he  beheld  in  the  first  vision ; 
but  now,  from  the  position  of  Uie  same 
creatures  in  the  temple,  he  knows  that 
the  figures  he  had  previously  seen  were 
the  cherubim.  Let  us  therefore  turn 
back  to  hiA  description.    There  were  four 


.  of  them,  and  they  all  *  had  the  Ukeneu  • 
I  a  man.    And  every  one  had  four  faces^ 
,  and  every  one  had  four  wings.    And  their 
I  feet  were  straight  feet ;  and  the  sole  of 
I  their  feet  was  like  the  sole  of  a  calfs  foot» 
'  and  they  sparkled  like  the  colour  of  bur- 
nished brass.    And  they  had  the  banda 
of  a  man  under  their  wings  on  their  jfbur 
sides ;  and  they  four  had  their  faces  and 
their  wings.    Their  wings  were  joined 
one  to  another;  they  turned  not  whea 
they  went ;  they  went  every  one  straig^ 
forward.    As  for  the  likeness  of  Uk4v 
faces,  they  four  had  the  fiioe  of  a  man, 
and  the  face  of  a  lion  on  the  right  side ; 
and  they  four  had  the  face  of  an  ox  oa 
the  left  side ;  they  four  also  had  the  face 
of  an  eagle.    Thus  were  their  faces;  and 
their  wings  were  stretched  upwards,  two 
wings  of  every  one  were  joined  one  to 
another,  and  two  covered  their  bodies.' 

"^  This  information  respecting  the  fkg-* 
ures  of  the  cherubim  throws  light  upoa 
what  has  seemed  a  difficulty  to  raany<— 
the  introduction  of  the  figures  of  oxea 
and  lions  in  the  temple  court,  as  support* 
ers  of  the  brasen  sea,  and  on  the  lavers. 
The  beads  of  these  animals  being  com- 
bined in  one  figure  in  the  cherubim, 
Solomon  might  have  felt  there  could  be 
no  impropriety  in  employing  separately 
creatures  composing  tnat  figure.  They 
were  therefore  separate  parts  of  the 
cherubic  figure,  and  as  such  lawfbl,— * 
although  representations  of  living  objects. 
Solomon  may  have  felt  some  scruple 
about  using  the  entire  compound  figure 
any  where  but  within  the  temple  itself, 
and  therefore  thus  embodied  the  parts 
separately.  The  connexion  between  theok 
and  the  cherubim,  though  not  at  the  first 
view  obvious  to  us,  must  have  been  clear 
to  the  Israelites ;  and  this  could  not  but 
tend  to  obviate  that  danger  of  idolatry 
which  might  have  existed  in  the  absence 
of  any  such  conneuon. 

**  This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the 
separation  of  the  cherubim  into  their 
component  parts;  for  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that,  as  the  four  *  living 
creatures'  of  Ezekiel  are  identical  witik 
the  cherubim,  so  are  the  '  four  beasts  * 
which  make  so  eminent  a  figure  in  St. 
John's  apocalyptic  vision.  'Before  the 
throne  there  was  a  sea  of  glass,  like  unto 
crystal :  and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne, 
and  round  about  the  throne,  were  ybvr 
beaet»f  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind. 
And  the  first  beast  was  like  a  lion,  and 
the  second  beast  was  like  a  calf,  and 
the  third  beast  had  a  face  as  a  man,  and 
the  fourth  beast  was  like  a  flying  eagle. 
And  the  four  beasts  had  each  of  them  six 
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wingB  about  him :  and  they  were  full  of 
e>e9vUbin,  and  they  rest  not  day  and 
niuht»  saving,  Holv,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
Almighty,  vhich  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come.'  Here  we  have  a  winged  roan,  a 
Tinned  ox,  a  winged  lion,  a  winged  eagle. 
In  the  figure  of  the  cherubim  we  have  the 
fnor  oomhined — that  is  all  the  difference. 
Tet  not  all ;  for  each  oK  these  figures  has 
or  wings,  whereas  the  cherubim  have 
bat  fonj.  We  may  reach  the  reason 
for  this  diflf^rence,  by  recollecting,  that  of 
the  foor  cherubic  wibgs,  two  were  flying, 
and  the  other  two  for  dress,  forming  a 
kind  of  screen  or  skirt  for  the  lower  part 
of  the  figure, — as  in  Isaiah's  six  winged 
lersphim,  (which  were  also  essentially 
chenibU^)  *■  with  two  he  covered  Ids  face, 
vith  two  he  covered  his  feet,  and  with 
two  he  did  fly.'  The  two  additional 
wings  may  therefore  be  meant  to  denote, 
that  aa  the  cherubim  in  this  view  are 
nearer  the  throne  and  the  incumbent  ma- 
jesty than  in  the  other,  it  was  proper  that 
their  persons  should  be  more  completely 
veiled  from  the  glance  of  that  Holy  One, 
in  whose  sight  the  heavens  are  not  clean. 

'*  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  recollected,  that 
figures  more  or  leas  analogous  to  the 
cherubim  have  been  found  in  Egypt,  and 
smoBg  all  the  nations  of  soutli*  western 
Asia—in  Assyria,  in  Persia,  and  in  Asia 
Minor.  Some  exhibit  the  same  combina- 
tion aa  in  the  temple  cherubim ;  but  we 
here  the  separate  parts  of  the  same,  just 
ss  they  were  separable  even  under  the 
Hebrew  symbolization.  Symbols  the 
cherubim  assuredly  were,  and  not  repre- 
sentations ;  and  the  heathen  figures 
doubtless  belonged  to  the  same  system  of 
fjmboUxation,  if  they  did  not  symbolize 
tlie  same  things, — which  may  partly  have 
Iksen  the  case,  if  all  were  founded  on  dim 
iTAditiona,  common  to  all  the  races  of 
men,  of  the  cherubim  stationed  to  keep 
the  way  of  man's  lost  paradise. 

^VTe  are  at  once  reminded  of  the 
vringed  human  figures  of  Egypt,  Babylon, 
Kineveb,  and  Persia, — of  which  the  last 
were  remarkable,  as  known  to  be  repre- 
teotatioiu  of  disembodied  souls.     .    . 

"The  general  opinion  at  this  day,  is  that 
which  represents  the  cherubim  to  be  holy 
angels,  and  the  figures  of  them  in  the  sane- 
tuaiy  to  be  symbolical  representations  of 
tbetrnature  and  ministry.  But  how  would 
aogels,  or  any  order  of  angels,  say,  as  in 
the  Revelation,  that  Christ  bad  re- 
dt'emed  tliem  to  God  by  His  blood  ?  and 
tleir  sppearance  in  that  vision  is  clearly 
^ftingnished  from  that  of  the  angels. 
The  number  of  the  angels  was  ten  thou- 
Mod  times  ten  thousand,  and  tiiousands 
of  tboQsaoda,  and  they  all  stood  around 
tle-zao,  or  'living creatures,'— which  Is 


incompatible  with  the  latter  being  any 
order  of  angels.  These  considerationa 
seem  to  compel  us  to  withhold  our  assent 
to  the  ingenious  arguments  which  have 
been  produced  in  favour  of  a  notion, 
which  is,  at  the  best,  only  a  conjecture,  and 
which  its  warmest  supporters  admit  to  be 
ii^capable  of  direct  proof  from  Scripture. 
We  need  not  state  the  arguments ;  for 
since,  as  the  engineers  say,  no  fortress  is 
stronger  than  its  weakest  part,  if  these 
weak  points  clearly  exist,  the  strength  ^ 
all  other  arguments  and  illustrations  must 
count  for  nothing.  It  is  true  that  thie 
opinion  is  very  ancient,  and  probably 
may  be  traced  as  having  originated  among 
the  Jews  themselves ;  and  to  have  been 
inherited  from  them  by  the  Christiaii 
Church.  But  it  has  been  forgotten  that 
this  is  almost  the  only  opinion  they  would 
be  likely  to  reach,  in  the  want  of  that 
better  light  into  the  hidden  mysteries 
with  which  we  have  been  favoured ;  and, 
having  that  clearer  light,  we  needlessly^ 
and  sometimes  dangerously,  limit  our- 
selves by  carelessly  adopting  the  narrow 
views  which  the  Jews  entertained  of  their 
own  symbols  and  institutions. 

**  It  was  shewn  lately,  that  the  cheru- 
bim of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  were 
the  same  that  Ezekiel  saw,  and  the  same 
that  were  seen  io  the  apocalyptic  vision. 
What  is  therefore  declared  of  the  latter 
is  equally  applicable  to  all ;  and  this  being 
the  last  and  the  New  Testament  revela- 
tion on  the  subject,  might  be  expected 
to  furnish  some  further  disclosure  in  re- 
gard to  this  mystery  than  had  in  old  times 
been  possessed,  lliis  appears  to  be  fur- 
nished in  their  new  song:  *  Thou  art  wor- 
thy to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the 
seal  thereof:  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast 
redeemed  us  to  God  by  tby  blood,  out  of 
every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people, 
and  nation  ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our 
God  kings  and  priests :  and  we  shall 
reign  on  the  earth.'  Can  this  possibly  be 
the  language  of  angels  ? — especially  when 
we  hear  the  apostle's  doctrine,  *For  verily 
he  took  not  upon  him  the  nature  of  an- 
gels, but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Ab- 
raham,'— Heb.  ii.  16 ;  and  when,  more- 
over, in  Uie  context  here,  the  angels  are 
expressly  distinguished  from  the  four 
beasts?  It  can  only  be  the  language 
of  human  beings — of  the  multitude  of  ^e 
redeemed  from  among  men,  out  of  every 
nation, — ^not  of  any  section  of  the  Church, 
nor  of  any  class  of  its  members,  but  of 
the  great  body  of  the  believers  in  the 
atonement,  throughout  all  ages,  countries, 
and  nations.  In  the  immediate  applica- 
tion of  this  symbol,  it  may  be  said  that, 
when  the  high  priest  entered  the  most 
holy  place  of  the  tabernacle — which,  he 
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never  did  without  the  blood  of  atonement  in 
his  Aoiuf— and  looked  upon  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  with  its  cherubic  appendages, 
with  the  Shekinah  enthroned  between, 
be  beheld,  in  fact,  but  a  miniature  model 
«f  what  he  saw  on  a  large  scale  without^ 
when  standing  amidst  the  many  tliou- 
•ands  of  Israel  abiding  in  their  tents. 
Here  were  the  cherubic  symbols  resoWed 
into  their  constituent  multitudes ;  and 
oyer  the  host  rested  in  calm  migesty  the 
1>illar  of  cloud,  the  visible  external  token 
of  the  Divine  presence  permanently  re- 
siding among  the  tribes.  And  even  tliii 
was,  as  our  further  light  indicates,  but  a 
type  of  that  which  the  Israelites  could 
ffiot  see,  and  would  not  like  to  have  seen, 
of  multitudes  redeemed  to  God,  out  of 
all  nations,  by  the  blood  of  atonement, 
forming  the  Church  of  God,  among  whom 
He  should  dwell. 

^  When  this  clue  to  the  meaniog  of 
the  symbol  is  once  apprehended,  a  multi- 
tude of  circumstances  come  to  the  recol- 
lection in  confirmation  of  it.  We  recal 
the  assurance  of  Ezekiel,  that  the  human 
figure  predominated  in  the  cherubim,  and 
that  they  possessed  the  liands  of  men. 
We  may  also  call  to  mind  that,  although 
the  etymology  of  cherubim  is  uncertain, 
the  word  *  living  creature^*  is  often  used 
as  a  noun  of  multitude,  and  is  so  tran- 
slated in  the  English  version ;  and  as  the 
living  creatures  and  the  cherubim  are 
the  same,  this  idea  must  be  common  to 
both.  So,  *  thy  congregation,'  in  Psalm 
Ixviii.  10,  is,  in  Hebrew,  *  thy  living  crea- 
ture;' and  2  Sam.  xxiii,  41,  *the  troop,' 
is,  in  Hebrew, '  the  living  creature.*  We 
shall  also  note,  that  the  presence  of  the 
cherubim  is  always  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  idea  or  practice  of  sacrifice  and 
atonement.  We  see  this  constantly  in 
the  tabernacle  and  temple  ;  we  see  it  in 
the  live  coal  (the  efficient  atoning  power 
of  sacrifice)  wherewith  one  of  the  sera- 
phim (the  same  as  cherubim)  purified 
Isaiah's  unclean  lips ;  and  we  see  it  still 
more  plainly  in  the  Apocalypse. 

"  We  regret  that  space  does  not  allow 
us  to  follow  out  this  idea  fully— to  enforce 
it  by  further  illustrations,  and  to  vindi- 
cate it  from  possible  objections.  Aware, 
however,  that  many  readers  will  wish  to 
appreciate  the  fitness  of  the  strange,  ano- 
malous, and  it  may  be  almost  said  mon- 
strous, diversity  of  forms  and  faces  of 
which  the  symbol  was  composed,  sup- 
posing the  cherubic  men— men  standing 
in  a  covenant  relation  to  God— men  pos- 
sessed of  renewed  spiritual  life,  and  thus 
enjoying  the  Divine  favour, — we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude,  that  this  singular  com- 
bination of  forms  represents  some  re- 
lunrkable    attributes  in    the   character 


which  the  symbol  adumbrates.    Taking 
this  view,  it  is  asked  by  Professor  Bush 
—'What,  then,  are  the   distinguishing' 
traits  in  the  character  of  the  people  of 
God  which  maybe  fitly  represented  by 
emblems  so  unique  ?    How  shall  the  hier- 
oglyphic be  read  ?    The  face  of  the  ox 
reminds  us  of  the  qualities  of  the  ox ;  and 
these,  it  is  well  known,  are  patient  en- 
durance, unwearied  service,   and  meek 
submission  to  the  yoke.    What  claim  has 
he  to  the  title  of  a  man  of  God,  who  is 
not  distinpfuished  by  these  ox-like  attri- 
butes?   The  lion  is  the  proper  symbol  of 
undaunted  courage,  glowing  zeal,  triumph 
over  enemies,  united  with  innate  noble- 
ness and  magnanimity  of  spirit.     The 
man,  as  a  symbol,  we  may  well  conceive 
as  indicating  intelligence,  meditation,  wis- 
dom, sympathy,  philanthropy,  and  ever>- 
generous   and   tender   emotion.      And, 
finally,  in  the  eagle,  we  recognize  the  im- 
personation of  an  active,  intelligent,  fer- 
vent, soaring  spirit,  promoting  the  readi- 
est and  swiftest  execution  of  the  Divine 
commands,  and  elevating  the  soul  to  tho 
things  that  are  above.*    It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  symbolization  of  quali- 
ties, by  animal  representations,  is  not 
congenial  to  the  European  taste  in  its 
present  state  of  cultivation.    It  is,  how- 
ever, frequent  in  the  Bible,  and  we  must 
not  forget  how  well  it  was  calculated  to 
impress  the  ancient  and  oriental  imagina- 
tion.   It  is  merely  a  kind  of  embodied 
imagery,  and  all  ancient  literature — as 
well  as  all  modem  eastern  literature — is 
full  of  it.    Even  our  austerer  taste  still 
tolerates  this  kind  of  impersonation  in 
poetry,  and  the  language  of  the  least  edu- 
cated classes  still  avouches  its  former  pre- 
dominance, and  its  present  convenience 
in  giving  expression  to  the  ideas  enter- 
tained of  the  intellectual,  spiritual,  and 
physical  qualities  of  men.    It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  simple  nature,  which  is  fUU  of 
material  imagery :  and  in  this  language 
God  often  speaks  to  men."— Pp.  86-99. 


Tlie  Law  of  Moses ;  its  Character  and  De- 
sign, By  David  DcKGAM.  Edinburgh: 
Oliphant.    18.51. 

We  may  recommend  this  little  volume 
as  a  plain  and  scriptural  exposition  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  While  it  makes  no  attempt 
at  profundity  of  view,  or  novelty  of  illus- 
tration, it  may  prove  very  serviceable  to 
the  ordinary  reader,  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
velopes,  with  much  clearness,  the  relation 
in  which  the  Mosaic  economy  stood  to 
the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  shews  how 
plainly  Christ  was  prefigured  in  all  its 
sorviccs. 
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THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 

AN  EXPOSITION. 

Part  IV. 


THE  COITTEBSIOX. 

"  Amd  the  mm  iaid  unto  him.  Father^  I 
ttaix  turned  against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight, 
tad  am  no  wtore  worthy  to  be  called  thy 

Sochwas  the  oonfeMion  of  the  oontrito 
prodigaL    He  acknowledged  his  conduct 
to  hare  been  a  crime  committed  against 
b»  beavenlj,  as  well  as  in  the  sight  of 
bit  earthly,  father.  Sin  thus  viewed  in 
rdstion  to  God,  is  inseparable  from  true 
repentance.      An  unrenewed  man  may 
confess  and  lament  his  conduct,  because 
ft  has  injured  his  worldly  interests,  ex- 
posed him  to  the  bitter  remarks  of  society, 
alienated  from  him  the  affections  of  a 
friend,  or  brought  those  whom  he  loved 
ioto  trouble.     His  sorrow  may  be  acute 
scd  agonizing,  yea,  "  working  death  ;** 
7ct  it  may  all  the  while  be  essentially 
iHfish,  and  only  *^  the  sorrow  of  the 
vorid."    God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts. 
It  is  otherwise  with  that  "  godly  sorrow" 
Ttdch  accomiMuiies  true  repentance.  God 
is  recognized  by  the  conscience  as  a  real 
person,  who  abhors  iniquity,  and  His  judg- 
ment is  acknowledged  to  be  according  to 
Tighteousdeas.    The  grief  at  having  sin- 
ned sgunst  the  creature,  is  absorbed  in 
tbo  deeper  grief  at  having  offended  the 
holy  Creator.     The  cry  of  the  contrite 
'pirit  is  like  David's,  <*  Against  thee,  and 
tbee  only,  have  I  sinned ;"  and  such  was 
(be  penitent  confession  of  the  prodigal, 
**  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before 
thoer 

Ue  confesses  also,  that  ho  is  "  no  rooro 
▼ortliy  to  be  called  his  son."  This  was 
true.  And  vrhile  it  was  humbling,  it 
TQust  have  been  comforting  to  give  utter- 
^rax  to  hia  sense  of  past  ingratitude. 
And  it  is  so  with  the  true  penitent ;  he 
tr&nnot  lielp  confessing  his  utter  unwor- 
tUiness,  because  he  feels  it  deeply.  It  is 
relief  to  his  heart  to  be  able  to  say,  "  Be- 
hold, O  Lord,  I  am  vile!"  He  feels,  that 


in  himself  there  is  no  worth  which  would 
save  him,  and  that  his  only  hope  is,  out 
of  himself,  in  the  love  of  his  Father,  which, 
because  it  is  love,  deems  him  worthy  of 
being  saved.  What  a  joyful  transition 
there  is  in  spirit  from  the  confession, 
^  Such  is  my  sin,  that  I  am  not  worthy 
to  be  called  a  son,**  to  the  conviction, 
"But  yet,  oh  I  my  Father,  such  is  thy 
love,  that  thou  treatest  me  as  one  !**  Let 
this  encourage  desponding  sinners.  Ton 
are  afraid  that  God  will  not  receive  yon, 
because  you  are  unworthy.  Yet  yon 
hope  to  be  received  some  time  or  other. 
Tou  have  not  made  up  your  mind  to  be 
lost.  And  when  do  you  expect  to  be 
received  as  worthy?  How  do  you  mean 
to  obtain  such  merit  as  will  entitle  yon 
to  claim  sonship  as  a  right,  and  no  longer 
as  a  favour  ?  During  the  time  you  re- 
main away  from  God,  are  you  getting 
better  ?  or  are  you  not  necessarily  every 
hour  getting  worse  ?  for  where  can  good 
be  found,  except  from  your  Father? 
Beware  of  such  delusions  1  They  are  the 
ofibpring  of  ignorance  or  pride,  or  of  both* 
As  a  sinner  and  outcast  prodigal  alone, 
you  must  be  saved  ;  because  you  are  this, 
and  can  be  nothing  else,  until  you  return 
to  God  in  Christ  I 

But  while  the  intended  confession  is 
made  by  the  prodigal,  we  hear  nothing  of 
his  intended  prayer.  When  resolving  to 
return  to  his  father,  heresolvedalso  to  say, 
"  Make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.** 
But  now  that  he  has  returned,  we  hear  him 
make  no  such  request.  Nor  need  wo  be 
surprised  at  this.  Strange  had  it  been 
otherwise;  for  how  could  such  a  petition^ 
at  such  a  time,  escape  his  lips?  How 
could  he  ask  to  be  treated  as  a  slave, 
when  he  was  already  treated  as  a  son  ? 
Was  it  possible  for  him,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  felt  the  beatings  of  that 
father's  loving  heart  mingling  with  those 
of  his  own  penitent  heart,  to  refuse  the 
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blessings  of  sonship  which  loye  was  grsnt- 
ing,  and  to  request  the  slavery  which 
enmity  alone  could  hestow  ?  To  do  so, 
would  be  to  reject  the  love  for  which  he 
yearned,  whose  reality  he  had  not  hither- 
to, either  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  con- 
ceived of, — ^tiie  eiyoyment  of  which  he 
had  not  dared  to  hope  for  until  years  of 
servitude  had  expired ;  but  which  was 
now  poured  down  in  floods  upon  his 
parched  and  thirsty  spirit. 

And  thus  must  it  be  with  the  sinner 
who  returns  to  his  Father.  It  is  possible 
that  he  may  not  hope  to  experience  the 
love  of  God  for  years.  In  his  ignorance 
of  the  richness'of  His  grace,  he  may  make 
up  his  mind  to  wait  long  before  he  finds 
mercy  to  pardon,  or  grace  to  help ;  but 
if  he  will  only  return,— if  he  wiU  only 
arise  and  go  to  his  father,  and  poor  out 
his  heart  in  prayer,  confessing  his  sins 
committed  in  His  sight,  acknowledging 
heartily  his  unworthiness  to  be  called  a 
son,— then  wUl  he,  too,  find,  in  answer  to 
believing  prayer,  such  a  sense  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  in  pardoning  transgres- 
sion, and  the  graoe  of  God,  in  giving 
peace  to  the  conscience  through  the  blood 
of  sprinkling  shed  for  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners, of  the  power  of  God,  to  lift  up  the 
fallea,  to  strengthen  faith,  kindle  love, 
and  restore  the  whole  soul, — that  the 
thoughts  of  being  treated  as  a  slave  will 
be  forgotten  in  the  peaceful  assurance  of 
being  already  treated  as  a  son.  And  will 
this  experience  of  the  merey  and  love  of 
God  tend  to  effrtoe  the  impression  of  sin 
from  the  sinner's  hesrt?  Impossible! 
The  more  the  love  of  God  is  experienced, 
the  more  is  the  viieness  of  enmity  in  our- 
selves perceived.  It  is  love  which  breaks 
the  heart,  and  opens  up  the  fountain  of 
tears  for  sin !  When  would  the  prodigal 
feel  most  bitterly  his  sin,  and  be  most 
sensible  of  his  unworthiness  ?  Not  when 
first  departing  from  his  father's  house — 
not  when  wasting  his  substance  in  riotous 
living— nor  even  when  he  resolved  to 
arise  and  go  to  his  father ;— but  when  he 
met  that  father,  and  had  most  intensely 
realised  the  greatness  of  his  love,— when 
he  felt  his  arms  around  him,  and  his 
kisses  impress  his  cheek,— then  would  the 
remembrance  of  his  Ingratitude  and  of  his 


crimes,  crush  his  heart  and  agonize  his 
spirit !  And  thus  we  ever  find  that  godly 
repentance  is  inseparable  from  a  sense  of 
God's  merey.-  It  was  when  God  had  pro- 
mised to  bestow  the  richest  blessings 
upon  his  rebellious  people,  that  he  pre- 
dicts their  penitence  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  their  belief  in  His  love. 
(Ezekiel  xxxvL  24-31 )  "  Then,"*  when 
he  had  deansed  them,  and  given  them  a 
new  heart,  and  blessed  tiiem,  "  shall  ye 
remember  your  own  evil  ways,  and  your 
doings  that  were  not  good,  and  shall  loath 
yourselves  in  your  own  sight  for  your 
iniquities  and  for  your  abominations;"  and 
again,  '*  I  will  establish  my  covenant 
with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  ^af**— as  the  very  end  of  this 
dispensation  of  merey — ^  thou,  mayest 
remember  and  be  confounded,  and  never 
open  thy  month  any  more  because  of  thy 
shame,  when  lam  pacified  towards  thee  for 
allthatthou  ha$t  done^  saith  the  Lord!" 

Nor  will  repentance  cease  to  be  charac* 
teristic  of  the  restored  son,  though  it  be- 
gan in  the  returning  prodigaL  It  cannot 
be,  that  increased  knowledge  of  God  will 
produce  increased  satisfaction  with  our- 
selves. In  the  light  of  God's  excellency, 
we  perceive  our  own  deformity.  The  joy 
which  we  derive  from  knowing  God,  is 
accompanied  by  godly  sorrow  from  know- 
ing ourselves ;  and  while  we  ought  daily 
to  abound  in  gratitude  for  the  good  pro- 
duced in  us  by  God's  Holy  Spirit,  we 
should  be  daily  humbled  to  the  dust  for 
the  remains  of  sin  in  our  own  corrupt 
flesh.  While  we  rejoice  in  the  thought, 
<'  Behold  what  manner  of  love  is  this  tliat 
we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God!" 
We  cannot  but  indulge,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  humble  confession,  *<  We  are  not 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  sons  I " 

THE  RESTORATION  WITH  JOT. 

"But  the  father  eaid  to  hie  aervantSj 
Bring  forth  the  beet  robe  and  put  it  on  him, 
and  put  a  ring  on  his  handy  and  shoes  on 
hisfeetf  and  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf  and 
JdU  it,  and  let  us  eat  and  be  merry  ;  for  this 
my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  was  lost 
and  is  found  r* 

The  fstther  adorns  his  son  with  the 
garb  becoming  his  sUtion ;  and  he  thus 
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answen  his  prayers  by  what  he  does, 
rathe  than  by  what  he  says  ;  and  in  this 
way  it  it,  that  the  penitent  sinner  dis- 
coren  the  &et  of  his  acceptance  with 
God.  No  answer  is  giren  to  his  prayers 
io  direct  words,  for  the  hearens  are  silent ; 
nor  can  he  discover  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
adoption  in  His  mysterious  workings ;  but 
DerortiidesSy^Ttmi  what  God's  Spirit  has 
accomplished  in  his  soul,  he  may  hare  suf- 
fideot  eridence  to  make  him  "  rejoice  in 
hope**  that  his  prayers  haye  indeed  en- 
tered into  the  ears  of  his  Father,  and  that 
be  has  been  met  by  Him  according  to  the 
richnesi  of  His  grace,  though  as  yet  he  is 
"  a  great  way  oflf  !*  He  may  experience  a 
softening  of  the  heart,  from  a  sense  of  the 
bng^softflng  and  lore  of  God  towards 
him,  such  as  he  nerer  knew  before ;  and 
peroeiTe,  as  he  never  did  before,  the  vile 
and  daring  nature  of  sin  in  relation  to 
God;  and  see,  in  a  new  light,  tho  excel- 
^cy  and  gloiy  of  Christ,  as  man's  only 
tod  altrsofllcient  Redeemer  from  the  guilt 
and  dominion  of  ain,  and  as  the  very  pat- 
tern of  his  Ufb ;  and  he  may  resolve,  with 
a  limplicity  and  integrity  of  purpose 
hitherto  uiknown,  and  with  a  humility 
and  sense  of  his  own  utter  weakness,  and 
of  die  omnipotence  of  the  Saviour's 
strength,  hitherto  unfelt,  to  deny  un- 
godliness and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this 
present  world  ;  and  he  may  find  a  nourish- 
ment in  the  Word  of  God,  and  a  strength 
and  blessedness  in  communion  with  God, 
and  an  attractiveness  in  the  House  of 
God,  and  in  the  people  of  God,  and  a 
hnngering  and  thirsting  after  the  things 
of  Qod^— all  of  which  not  only  make  up 
a  different  kind  of  life  fWnn  what  he  has 
hitherto  known,  but  also  afford  an  evi- 
dence of  the  reality  of  the  power,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  love  of  God  his 
Father!  He  has  receive^  an  answer 
to  his  prayers,  in  what  has  been  accom- 
pUihed  in  his  soul,  by  a  power  which 
never  came  from  self,  but  which  he  knows 
has  come  from  God.  He  may  not  be 
able  to  explain  to  others  in  words — and 
were  he  able  to  do  so,  few  could  under- 
itand  him — what  God  has  done,  or  how 
Hotl  has  done  it;  but  to  himself  the  fact 
i)  felt  to  be  as  true  as  that  he  was  once 


dead,  and  is  now  alive, — once  a  prodigal, 
and  is  now  a  son,  who  cries,  from  the 
depths  of  a  heart  reconciled  to  God 
through  Christ,  and  possessing  the  spirit 
of  adoption,  "  Abba,  Father !" 

The  prodigal  was  adorned  with  the 
best  robe,  a  ring  was  put  on  his  hand, 
and  shoes  on  his  feet.  He  had  retumeil 
naked  and  forlorn ;  for  the  portion  of  his 
goods  had  been  all  wasted.  Ah  !  the 
backslider  who  returns  to  God,  finds  how 
much  he  has  lost  in  the  far  country,  and 
that  he  is  not  what  he  once  was.  The 
wandering  sheep  has  been  torn  by  briers 
and  thorns,  and  become  a  poor  wounded, 
maimed,  and  hurt  creature,  requiring  to 
be  healed  by  the  good  Shepherd.  The 
son  has  become  broken-hearted,  weak, 
naked,  and  desolate,  and  requires  to  be 
renewed,  strengthened,  and  comforted, 
and  made,  inwardly  and  outwardly,  son- 
like. David  deeply  experienced  this 
after  his  backsliding.  Like  one  who  had 
been  wallowing  in  the  mire,  and  feeding 
with  the  swine,  he  cries  to  God  for  puri- 
fication :  "Wash  me,  and  I  shaU  be  whiter 
than  the  snow ;  and  make  me  to  hear  joy 
and  gladness,  that  the  bones  which  thott 
hast  broken  may  rejoice.  Hide  thy  face 
from  my  sins,  and  blot  out  all  mine  ini- 
quities. Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O 
God  I  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me. 
Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence, 
and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  rac. 
Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation, 
and  uphold  me  with  thy  free  Spirit!" 
And  God  has  made  precious  promises,  as 
we  have  before  noticed,  suitab'e  to  such 
a  condition,—**  I  will  heal  their  backslid- 
ing !"    **  I  will  be  as  dew  unto  Israel  I" 

It  is  possible  that  our  Lord,  in  specif}'- 
ing  the  acts  of  kindness  shewn  by  the 
fatlicr  to  his  lost  son,  intended  to  teach 
us  more  than  the  general  truth  that  God 
receives  returning  sinners  at  once  into 
the  favour  of  sons.  The  robe,  the  ring, 
and  the  shoes,  are  by  many  recognized  as 
symbols  of  the  several  blessings  bestowed 
by  God  upon  His  reconciled  people :— the 
robe,  as  that  robe  of  imputed  righteous- 
ness by  which  the  sinner  is  at  once  ac- 
cepted in  His  sight  through  faith  i:i 
Jesus;  the  signet  ring,  as  the  "seal"  of 
adoption,— even  that  filial  ^spirit  of  love 
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towards  God  arising  from  faith  in  the 
Fiither's  lovo  through  Jesus,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  righteousness  promised 
and  freely  hestowed,  and  which  marks 
all  the  true  children  of  God ;  and 
the  shoes,  as  emhlematical  of  the  ^^  pre- 
paration of  the  Gospel  of  peace,"  with 
which  the  heliever  is  shod,  and  which  is 
the  true  preparation  for  a  holj  walk  in 
the  wajr  of  God's  commandments,~for  it 
is  only  when  we  have  peace  with  God 
through  belieying,  that  the  conscience  is 
purged  from  dead  (because  unloving) 
works,  and  enabled  to  "  serre  the  living 
God."  The  killing  of  the  fatted  calf 
(which,  in  the  East,  was  always  associated 
with  a  family  feast  and  gladness)  cannot, 
however,  be  viewed  in  any  other  light, 
without  giving  a  forced  and  unnatural 
meaning  to  the  parable,  than  as  a  token 
of  that  '*  joy  among  the  angels  in  heaven  " 
which  is  experienced  when  a  sinner 
repents. 

But  what  a  delightful  picture  to  the 
anxious  sinner  is  this  feast  of  joy, — re- 
presenting, as  it  does,  the  comforting  and 
glorious  truth,  that  the  sinner's  return 
to  God  is  a  source  of  gUdness,  not  only 
to  himself,  but  also  to  others!  Who 
rejoiced  in  his  loss  ?  Not  his  pious  friends  I 
It  was  a  bitterness  more  than  death;  to 
them  to  see  one  whom  they  loved  pursu- 
ing his  journey  along  a  path  the  very 
opposite  of  thebr  own,  and  which  must 
separate  them  for  ever  I  Not  the  angels ! 
for  they  might  well  share  "a  holy  sad- 
ness" in  beholding  an  immortal  spirit 
forsaking  the  glorious  One  whose  presence 
was  fulness  of  joy,  and  departing  ftom 
their  Father's  house  to  the  outer  darkness 
of  wickedness  and  woe.  Not  the  Saviour ! 
for  lie  who  wept  bitter  tears  over  im- 
penitent Jerusalem,  feels  now,  as  then, 
a  sinner's  loss  to  be  a  loss  of  one  who 
ought  to  be  His  own  joy  for  ever.  No 
one  but  Satan,  the  liar  and  the  murderer, 
could  have  "taken  any  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  sinner."  But  how  many 
rejoice  when  that  sinner  returns !  Who 
can  express  the  joy  of  a  pious  father,  or 
mother,  or  IViend  on  earth,  in  seeing  the 
prodigal  restored,  and  in  anticipating  a 
union  of  ble&sedness  with  his  beloved 
one  for  ever?    It  is  joy  to  the  Church  on 


earth  and  to  the  Church  in  heaven ;  for 
"  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels 
of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repentethl** 
Those  holy  ones  sympathize  with  the 
Saviour;  they  know  that  saving  lost 
sinners  was  "  the  joy  set  before  Him," 
and  that  it  is  the  reward  of  His  loving 
heart.  When,  therefore,  one  sinner  is 
saved,  they  rejoice  with  the  Saviour,  and 
welcome  this  addition  to  their  holy  family, 
and  are  ready  to  fly  to  his  aid,  and  minis- 
ter to  him  as  an  heir  of  salvation. 

Nor  can  we  imagine  such  an  event  as 
this  to  be  less  interesting  to  the  redeemed 
from  the  earth,  or  that  they  cannot  know, 
or  cannot  share  the  joy  of  their  angel 
brothers.  Surely  the  great  missionary 
spirits  who  have  passed  to  glory  have 
never  ceased  to  feel  an  overwhelming  in- 
terest in  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom 
upon  earth,  nor  become  less -capable,  bot 
more  so,  of  rejoicing  in  the  conversion  of 
sinners  1  And  can  it  be,  that  the  sauitly 
parent,  whose  life  may  have  been  spent 
in  prayers  for  his  child,  or  whose  grey 
hairs  may  have  been  brought  down  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave  because  of  his  un- 
godliness,— or  that  the  brother  or  sister 
to  whom,  while  on  earth,  the  salvation  of 
this  beloved  one  had  been  their  deepest 
anxiety,  and  his  impiety  theur  deepest 
anguisli, — can  it  be  that  they  form  an 
exception  in  the  joy  in  heaven  occasioned 
by  his  repentance^— or  that  his  restora- 
tion to  Christ  and  to  themselves,  vrill 
not  awaken  a  song  of  praise,  which  no 
one  but  themselves  can  sing  I 

The  condition  of  a  godless  and  Cluist- 
less  soul  is  not  perceived  by  men,  because 
of  their  blindness  and  unbelief,  to  be  the 
awful  thing  which  it  is  said  to  be  in  God's 
word,  and  known  to  be  in  hell  and  heaven. 
His  real  state  is  concealed  firom  the  eye 
of  sense ;  and,  instead  of  the  spectacle  of 
a  lost  and  ruined  soul  being  seen,— a  spec- 
tacle the  most  terrible  which  the  universe 
contains,— men  see,  perhaps,  fascinating 
manners  only,  elegant  accomplishments, 
winning  amiabilities,  the  sallies  of  wit, 
or  the  displays  of  genius.  The  evil 
is  not,  that  mankind  do  not  see  the  truth 
through  all  this,  (for  if  they  did  so  in  all 
its  reality,  human  life  could  hardly,  per- 
haps, be  endured!)  [but  the  evil  is,  thai 
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the  sinner  himself  docs  not  see  ie,— and 
the  deception  is  increased  by  the  fair 
names  and  easy  terms  which  are  applied 
to  his  condition.  He  is  "  careless,"-— or 
**  thoQghtles8,''~or  *'  not  so  in  all  things 
vhat  he  should  be,"— or,  he  is  ^'  good, 
bat  not  religious,"  &c.  Tet,  how  is  such 
an  one  described  in  this  parable?  eren 
as  one  '*  dEodT  ^  lost  f*  "  Dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins."  "Lost'*  to  peace  and  good 
—lost  to  God — ^lost  to  the  whole  family 
of  God !  For  dead  and  lost,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  angels,  is  every  one  who  does 
not  teally  Ioto  God.  The  world,  it  may  be, 
imagines  he,  above  most  men,  knows 
whal  Ufe  is,  and  that  he  would  be  quite 
lost  to  his  family  and  society  if  he  be- 
came a  child  of  God  I  Bnt  it  is  not  so 
in  heaven.  This  moral  resurrection  of 
the  immortal  spirit  to  the  life  of  Christ 
—this  recovery  of  a  lost  being  of  im- 
mense value— is  fully  estimated  by  the 
angels ;  and  so  they  deem  it  meet  to  be 
glad,  because  this  brother  was  dead  and 
is  alive  again— was  lost  but  is  found  I 

Such  is. a  cursoiy  exposition  of  this 
beautiful  parable,  which  we  earnestly 
pray  may  be  blessed  for  strengthenii^ 
the  trust  of  every  reader  in  the  love  of 
God;  that  all  may  take  heed  lest  they 
liave  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief  in  depart- 
ing from  the  living  God;  that  they  who 
know  Him  may  not  cast  away  their  con- 
fidence^ which  hath  great  recompense 
of  reward;  and  that  they  who  have 
gone  to  a  far  country  may  see  their 
wickedness,  and  return  to  the  Lord  their 
God,  who  will  have  mercy  upon  them, 
and  abundantly  pardon !  It  is  true^  that 
there  is  no  mention  in  this  parable  of  the 
blood  of  atonement  which  cleanses  from 
all  sin,  and  which  first  speaks  peace  to 
the  guilty  sinner's  heart.  But  though 
esch  portion  of  Scripture  does  not,  in 
words,  include  every  doctrine,  it  does  so 
in  spirit.  Other  parts  of  the  written 
word  are  clear  and  explicit  upon  this 
point,  teaching  us  that  there  is  no  accept- 
ance on  God's  part  if  the  sinner  casts 
himself  on  God's  love  and  mercy,  deny- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  Jesus  as  the  only 
way  to  the  Father! 

Such   confidence    is    self-deception. 
There  u  no  God  but  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 


The  Father  and  the  Son  are  one.  'He 
who  knows  not  the  Son,  knows  not  the 
Father ;  and  "he  who  believes  not  on  the 
Son,  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of 
God  abideth  in  Him."  Hear,  then,  in 
conclusion,  the  exhortation  :— "  Having 
therefore,  boldness  to  enter  into  the 
holiest  of  all  by  the  blood  of  Jtsua,  by  a 
new  and  a  living  way  which  He  hath 
consecrated  for  us,  through  the  veil,  that 
is  to  say,  His  flesh ;  and  having  an  High 
Priest  over  the  House  of  God,  let  us  draw 
near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance 
of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled 
from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies 
washed  with  pure  water !" 

L. 


1  PCTER  tl.  2S.  ' 

I  WM  a  wandering  sheep, 

I  did  not  love  the  fold ; 
I  did  not  love  my  Shepherd  8  Toiee, 

I  would  not  be  eontroU'd. 

I  was  a  wayward  child, 

I  did  not  loye'.my  home ; 
I  did  not  love  mj  Father's  Toioer 

I  loY'd  afar  to  roam. 

The  Shepherd  sooght  His  sheepr 
The  Father  sought  His  chUd; 

They  foilow'd  me  o'er  yale  and  hill. 
O'er  desert,  waste,  and  wild. 

They  found  me  nigh  to  death, 
Famish'd,  and  fisint,  and  lone ; 

They  bound  me  with  the  bands  of  love. 
They  sav'd  the  wandering  one. 

They  washed  my  filth  away. 
They  made  me  clean  and  fair ; 

They  brought  me  to  my  home  in  peace. 
The  long-sought  wanderer  I 

Jesus  my  Shepherd  is, 
'Twas  He  that  lov'd  my  soul, 

*Twaa  He  that  wash'd  me  in  His  blood; . 
'Twaa  He  that  made  me  whole. 

'Twas  He  that  sought  the  lost, 
That  found  the  wand'ring  sheep ;  ' 

'Twas  He  that  brought  me  to  the  fold,^ 
'Tia  He  that  sUU  doth  Iceep. 

1  was  a  wandering  sheep, 

I  would  not  be  controlled ; 
But  now  I  love  the  Shepherd's  roic^, 

I  love,  I  love  the  fold  I 

I  was  a  wayward  child, 

I  once  preferred  to  roam ; 
But  now  I  love  my  Father's  voice, 

I  love,  I  love  His  home  I 
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THE  LITE  AND  LETTERS  OP  ST.  PirUL* 


Pabt  II. 


Wk  promised,  in  our  former  notice  of 
this  beautiful  volume,  to  revert  ere  long 
to  its  pages,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
our  readers  some  account  of  St.  Paul's 
conversion  and  missionary  labours.  The 
work  itself  we  need  not  again  charac- 
terize. Its  object  is,  as  we  before  said, 
to  give  a  true  and  living  picture  of  the 
Apostle^r— to  place  us  among  the  scenes 
in  which  he  laboured,  and  through  which 
he  passed, — and  to  represent  him  to  us 
as,  impelled  by  the  **  necessity  laid  upon 
him,"  he  preached,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  Jbefore  kings  and  before  phiioso- 
pherp,  before  governors  and  before  mobs, 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

In  our  previous  notice  of  his  life,  we 
brought  down  the  narrative  to  the  time 
of  our  Ijord's  crueifixion.  We  do  not 
know  where  Paul  had  been  during  the 
years  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  common  supposition,  he 
must  have  been  twenty. five  or  thirty 
years  old  at  that  time.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  conjectured,  with  much  plausi- 
oility,  that  when  his  education  was 
fiuishcd  he  returned  to  Tarsus.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that,  if  he  had  been 
at  Jerusalem  during  our  Lord's  ministry 
there,  he  should  never  allude  to  the  fact ; 
for  it  cannot  be  seriously  maintained 
that,  either  in  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  or  in  2  Cor. 
V.  16,  he  refers  to  an  actual  seeing  of 
Christ  in  the  body.  If  this  opinion  be 
correct,  he  must  have  spent  some  years  at 
Tarsus,  where,  doubtless,  he  employed 
bis  time  in  pursuing  those  studies  which 
he  had  commenced  under  Gamaliel.  As 
time  rolled  on,  however,  circumstances 
recalled  him  to  Jerusalem.  But  during 
his  absence  a  mighty  change  had  been 
wrought.  Christ  the  Messiah  had  ap- 
peared among  His  own  people,  who,  in- 
stead of  receiving  Him,  had  with  wicked 
hands  crucified  Uim.    But  the  seed  sown 

•  The  Life  and  Ltltef  of  St.  Paul,  by  the  Rer. 
W.  T.  Conybearc.  M. A  .and the  Rev  J  S.  How- 
son,  M.A  ,  Vol.  I.    LoDgmui  ftad  Co.i  London. 

1850. 


by  Him  had  not  perished.  His  disciples 
had  become  witnesses  of  him  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  were  there  preaching  salvation 
through  His  name. 

'*  Looking  back,  from  our  point  of  view, 
upon  the  community  at  Jerusalem,  we 
see  in  it  the  beginning  of  that  great 
society,  the  Church,  which  has  continued 
to  our  own  time,  distinot  both  from  Jews 
and  heathens,  and  which  will  continue 
till  it  absorbs  both  the  heathen  and  the 
Jews.    But  to  the  contemporary  Jews 
themselves,  it  wore  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance.   From  the  Hebrew  point  of 
view,  the  disciples  of  Christ  would  be 
regarded  as  a  Jewish  sect  or  synagogue. 
The  synagogues,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
very  numerous    at  Jerusalem.      There 
were  already  the  Qlician   Synagogue, 
the  Alexancfrian  Synagogue,  the  SynA- 
gogue  of  the  Libertines, — and  to  these 
was  now  added  (if  we  may  use  so  bold  an 
expression)  the  Nasarene  Synagogue,  or 
the  Synagogue  of  the  Galilsans.     Not 
that  any  separate  building  was  erected 
for  the  devotions  of  the  Christians ;  for 
they  met  from  house  to  house  for  prayer 
and  the  breaking  of  bread.    Bat  they 
wei^e  by  no  means  separated  from  the 
nation ;  they  attended  the  festivals ;  they 
worshipped  in  the  Temple.     They  were 
a  new  and  singular  fiarty  in  the  nation, 
holding  peculiar  opinions,  and  interpret- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  a  peculiar  way. 
This    is    the   aspect   under  winch  the 
Church  would  first  present  itself  to  the 
Jews,  and  among  others  to  Saul  himself. 
Many  different  opinions  were  expressed 
in  the  synagogues  concerning  the  nature 
and  office  of  the  Messiah.    These  Gali- 
leans would  be  distinguished  as  holding 
the  strange  opinion  that  the  true  Messiah 
was  that  notorious  '  malefactor,'  who  had 
been  crucified  at  the  last  Passover.    All 
parties  in  the  nation  united  to  oppose, 
and  if  possible  to  crush,  the  monstrous 
heresy."  ' 

This  being  the  case,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  to  find  the  different  sects  united 
in  their  opposition  to  Stephen.  The 
character  of  Stephen  is  one  of  much  inte- 
rest. In  many  important  respects,  he  was 
the  forerunner  of  Paul.  Endowed  with 
learning,  with  energy,  and,  above  all,  with 
a  deep  and  lively  faith,  he  ^encountered 
and  overcamein  argument  the  learned 
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aembert  of  the  foreign  synagogues,  who, 
we  are  told,  ^  were  not  able  to  rettst  the 
wisdom  and  spirit  with  which  he  spake.** 
Among  these  opponents,  Sani,  doubtless, 
was  numbered.  **  We  can  imagine  liim, 
then,  the  foremost  in  the  CiUcian  Syna- 
gogue, disputing  against  the  new  doo* 
trines  of  the  Hellenistic  deaeoi^  in  all  the 
energy  of  Yigorons  manhood,  and  with 
an  the  Tehement  logic  of  the  Rabbis. 
How  often  must  these  scenes  have  been 
recalled  to  hit  mind,  when  he  himself 
took  the  plaoe  of  Stephen  in  many  a 
synagogue,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
fike  furious  assault  1"  But  Stephen  was 
not  permitted  to  continue  long  in  his 
woHi.  Dragged  before  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  accused  by  Iklse  witnesses,  he  was, 
after  making  a  noble  defence,  condemned 
todeotK 

**  It  is  remarkable  how  completely  St. 
Stephen  is  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul, 
both  in  the  form  and  the  matter  of  this 
defence.  His  securing  the  attention  of 
the  Jews  by  adopting  the  historical 
method,  is  exactly  what  the  Apostle 
£d  in  the  synagogue  at  Antiooh  in 
Piddia.  His  assertion  of  his  attachment 
to  the  true  principles  of  the  Mosaic  reli- 
gioDy  is  exactly  what  was  said  to  Agrippa: 
*  I  continue  unto  thb  day,  witnessing  both 
to  small  and  great,  saying  none  other 
things  than  those  which  the  prophets  and 
Hoses  did  say  should  come.*  It  is  deeply 
interesting  to  think  of  Saul  as  listemuK 
to  the  martyr's  voice,  as  he  antedated 
ihceo  Tory  arguments  which  he  himself 
was  destined  to  reiterate  in  synagogues 
and  before  kings.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  was  present,  although  he 
may  not  have  been  qualified  to  vote  io 
the  Sanhedrim.  And  it  is  evident,  from 
thoughts  which  occurred  to  him  in  his 
subsequent  vision  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Temple,  how  deep  an  impression  St. 
Stenhen's  death  had  left  on  his  memory. 
Ana  there  are  even  verbal  coincidences 
which  may  be  traced  between  this  ad- 
dress and  St.  Paul's  speeches  or  writ- 
ings. The  words  used  by  Stephen  of  the 
Temple,  call  to  mind  those  which  were 
ttwd  at  Athens.  When  he  speaks  of  the 
law  as  received  'by  the  disposition  of 
angels,*  he  anticipates  a  phrase  in  the 
E^stle  to  the  Qalatians  (ill.  19.)  His 
exclamation  at  the  end,  '  Ye  stiffnecked 
and  unelrcumcised  in  heart . . .  who  have 
neeived  the  law  . . .  and  have  not  kept 
it,'  b  only  an  indisnant  condensation  of 
the  argument  in  tne  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
'  B^oldy  thou  art  called  a  Jew, 


and  restest  in  the  law,  and  makest  thy 
boast  of  God,  and  knowest  His  will.  .  .  . 
Thou,  therefore,  that  makest  thv  boast 
of  the  law,  through  breaking  the  law 
dishonourest  thou  God  ?*  '* 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  separate 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  from  the  con- 
version of  Paul.  The  spectacle  of  so 
much  constancy,  so  much  faith,  could  not 
be  lost  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say, 
with  Augustine,  that  **  the  Chureh  owes 
Paul  to  the  prayer  of  Stephen." 

Upon  the  death  of  Stephen,  a  fierce  per* 
secution  commenced  against  the  Chris- 
tians. In  this  Paul  distinguished  himself 
pre-eminently ;  insomuch  that,  when  he 
had  driven  from  Jerusalem  all  who  pro- 
fessed the  name  of  Christ,  he  determined 
to  follow  them  even  to  strange  cities. 
Armed,  then,  with  authority  to  punish 
all  who  called  on  the  name  of  Jesus,  he 
set  out  for  Damascus. 

"  No  journey  was  ever  taken,  on  which 
so  much  interest  is  concentrated,  as  this 
of  St.  Paul  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus. 
It  is  so  critical  a  passage  in  the  history 
of  God's  dealings  with  man,  and  we  feel 
it  to  be  so  closely  bound  up  with  all  our 
best  knowledge  and  best  happiness  in  this 
life,  and  with  all  our  hopes  lor  the  world 
to  come,  that  the  mind  is  delighted  to 
dwell  upon  it,  and  we  are  eager  to  learn 
or  ima^ne  all  its  details.  The  conver- 
sion oiSaul  was  like  the  call  of  a  second 
Abraham.  But  we  know  almost  more  of 
the  Patriarch's  journey  through  this  same 
district,  from  the  north  to  the  south,  than 
we  do  of  the  Apostle's  in  an  opposite 
direction.  It  is  eas^  to  conceive  of 
Abraham  travelling  with  his  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  camels.  The  primitive  fea- 
tures of  the  East  continue  still  unaltered 
in  the  desert;  and  the  Arabian  Sheikh 
still  remains  to  us  a  living  picture  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Genesis.  But  before  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
patriarchal  life  in  Palestine  had  been 
modified,  not  only  by  the  invasions  and 
settlements  of  Babylonia  and  Persia,  but 
by  large  influxes  of  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization.  It  is  difficult  to  guess  what 
was  the  appearance  of  Saul's  company  on 
that  memorable  occasion.  We  neither 
know  how  he  travelled,  nor  who  hb  asso- 
ciates were,  nor  where  he  rested  on  his 
wav,  nor  what  road  he  followed  from  the 
Judffian  to  the  Syrian  capital. 

"  His  journey  must  have  brought  him 
somewhere  into  the  vicinity  of  Die  Sea 
of  Tiberias.  But  where  he  approached 
the  nearest  to  the  shores  of  tins  sacred 
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Uke, — whether  he  crossed  the  Jordan 
where,  in  its  lower  course,  it  flows  south- 
wards to  the  Dead  Sea,  or  where  its 
upper  windings  enrich  the  valley  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Hermon, — we  do  not 
know.  And  there  is  one  thought  which 
makes  us  elad  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Galilee,  where  Jesus 
worked  so  many  of  His  miracles,  is  the 
scene  of  none  of  those  transactions  which 
are  related  in  the  Acts.  The  blue  waters 
of  Tiberias,  with  their  fishing-boats  and 
towns  on  the  brink  of  the  shore,  are  con- 
secrated to  the  Gospels.  A  greater  than 
Paul  was  here.  When  we  come  to  the 
travels  of  the  Apostles,  the  scenery  is  no 
longer  limited  and  Jewish,  but  Catholic 
and  widely-extended,  like  the  Gospel 
which  they  preached;  and  the  Sea,  which 
will  be  so  often  spread  before  us  in  the 
life  of  St.  Paul,  will  not  be  the  little 
Lake  of  Galilee,  but  the  great  Mediter- 
ranean, which  washed  the  shores  and 
•carried  the  ships  of  the  historical  nations 
of  antiquity. 

'*  Two  principal  roads  can  be  men- 
tioned, one  of  which  probably  conducted 
the  travellers  from  Jerusalem  to  Damas- 
cus. The  track  of  the  caravans,  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  from  Egypt 
to  the  Syrian  capital,  has  always  led 
through  Gaza  and  Ramleh,  and  then, 
.  turning  eastwards  about  the  borders  of 
Galilee  and  Samaria,  has  descended  near 
Mount  Tabor  towards  the  Sea  of  Tibe- 
rias ;  and  so,  crossing  the  Jordan  a  little 
sto  the  north  of  the  lake  bv  Jacob's 
Bridge,  proceeds  through  the  desert 
country  which  stretches  to  the  base  of 
Antilibanus.  A  similar  track  from  Jeru- 
salem falls  into  this  Egj^ptian  road  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Djenin,  at  the  entrance 
of  Galilee;  and  Saul  and  his  company 
may  have  travelled  by  this  route,  per- 
forming the  journey  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  miles,  like  the  modern  cara- 
Tans,  in  about  six  days. 

'*  Whatever  road  was  followed  in 
'^uI'b  journey  to  Damascus,  it  is  almost 
^-certain  that  the  earlier  portion  of  it 
l)rought  him  to  Neapolis,  the  Sychar  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Nablous  of 
the  modern  Samaritans.  This  city  was 
one  of  the  stages  in  the  Itineraries.  Dr. 
Robinson  followed  a  Roman  pavement 
for  some  considerable  distance  in  the 
•neighbourhood  of  Bethel.  This  northern 
road  went  over  the  elevated  ridges  which 
Intervene  between  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  plain  on  the  Mediterranean 
ooast.  As  the  travellers  gained  the  high 
iproundf  the  young  Pharisee  may  have 
looked  back, — and  when  he  saw  the  city, 
1,1  the  midst  of  its  hills,  with  the  moun- 
tiins  of  Moab  in  the  distance, — confident 


in  the  righteousness  of  his  cause, — ^he 
may  have  thought  proudly  of  the  125th 
Psalm :  '  The  hills  stand  about  Jerusa- 
lem: even  so  standeth  the  Lord  round 
about  His  people,  from  this  time  forth 
for  evermore.  His  present  enterprise 
was' undertaken  for  the  honour  of  Zion. 
He  was  blindly  fulfilling  the  words  of 
One  who  said,  '  Whosoever  killetb  yon* 
will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service.' 
Passing  through  the  hills^  of  Samaria, 
from  which  he  might  occasionally  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
left,  he  would  come  to  Jacob's  Well  at 
the  opening  of  that  beautiful  valley  which 
lies  between  Ebad  aud  Gerisim.  Thb, 
too,  is  the  scene  of  a  Gospel  history. 
The  same  woman,  with  whom  Jesus 
spoke,  might  be  again  at  the  Weil  as  the 
inquisitor  passed.  But  as  vet  he  knew 
notoing  of  the  breaking  down  of  the 
'middle  wall  of  partition.'  He  could, 
indeed,  have  said  to  the  Samaritans, 
'Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what;  we 
know  what  we  worship :  for  salvation  is 
of  the  Jews.'  But  he  could  not  have 
understood  the  meaning  of  those  other 
words :  '  The  hour  cometh,  when  ye 
shall  neither  in  Jerusalem,  nor  yet  in  this 
mountain,  worship  the  Father :  the  true 
worshippers  shall  worship  Him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.*  His  was  not  yet  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  The  zeal  which  burnt  in  him 
was  that  of  James  and  John,  before  their 
illumination,  when  they  wished  to  call 
down  fire  from  heaven,  even  as  Elias  did, 
on  the  inhospitable  Samaritan  village. 
Philip  had  already  been  preaching  to  the 
poor  Samaritans,  and  Jotm  had  revisited 
them,  in  company  with  Peter,  with  feel- 
ings wonderfully  chanzed.  But  Saul 
knew  nothing  of  the  little  Church  of 
Samaritan  Christians ;  or,  if  he  heard  of 
them,  and  lingered  among  them,  he 
lingered  only  to  injure  and  oppress.  The 
Syrian  city  was  still  the  erent  object 
before  ^  him.  And  now,  when  he  had 
passed  Ihrough  Samaria  and  was  enter- 
ing Galileo,  the  snowy  peak  of  Mount 
Hermon,  the  highest  point  of  Antili- 
banus, almost  as  far  to  the  north  as 
Damascus,  would  come  into  view.  This 
is  that  tower  of '  Lebanon  which  looketh 
towards  Damascus.'  It  is  already  the 
great  landmark  of  hts  journey,  as  ho 
passes  through  Galilee  towards  the  f.ake 
of  Tiberias,  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
"  Leaving  now  the  '  Sea  of  Galilee,' 
deep  among  its  hills,  as  a  sanctuary  cf 
the  holiest  thoughts,  and  imagining  the 
Jordan  to  be  passed,  we  follow  the  com- 

a  of  travellers  over  the  barren  np- 
I,  which  stretch  in  dreary  succession 
along  the  base  of  Antilibanus.  All 
around  are  stony  hills  and  thirsty  plain', 
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through  which  the  withered  stems  of 
the  scanty  vegetation  hardly  penetrate. 
Over  this  desert,  under  the  burning  sky, 
the  impetuous  Saul  holds  his  course,  full 
of  the  fiery  zeal  with  which  Elijah  tra« 
relied  of  Yore,  on  his  mysterious  errand, 
through  tne  same  '  wilderness  of  Damas- 
cus.' 'The  earth  in  its  length  and  its 
breadth,  and  all  the  deep  universe  of  sky, 
b  steeped  in  li^ht  and  heat.'  When  some 
eminence  is  gained,  the  vast  horizon  is 
seen  stretching  on  all  sides,  like  the  ocean, 
without  a  boundary;  except  where  the 
steep  aides  of  Lebanon  interrupt  it,  as 
the  promontories  of  a  mountainous  coast 
stretch  out  into  a  motionless  sea.  The 
fiery  sun  is  overhead ;  and  that  refresh- 
ing Tiew  is  anxiously  looked  for, — Da- 
mascus seen  from  afar,  within  the  desert 
circumference,  resting,  like  an  island  of 
Paradise,  in  the  green  enclosure  of  its 
beautiful  gardens. 

•*  This  view  is  so  celebrated,  and  the 
history  of  the  place  is  so  illustrious,  that 
we  may  well  be  excused  if  we  linger  a 
moment,  that  we  may  describe  them 
both.  Damascus  is  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world.  Its  fame  begins  with  the  earliest 
patriarchs,  and  continues  to  modern 
times.  While  other  cities  of  the  East 
have  risen  and  decayed,  Damascus  is  still 
what  it  was.  It  was  founded  before 
Baalbec  and  Palmyra,  and  it  has  outlived 
them  both.  While  Babylon  is  a  heap  in 
the  desert,  and  Tyre  a  ruin  on  the  shore, 
it  remains  what  it  is  called  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  'the  head  of  Syria.' 
Abraham's  steward  was  '  Eliezer  of  Da- 
mascus,' and  the  limit  of  his  warlike 
expedition  in  the  rescue  of  Lot  was 
*  Uobab,  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of 
Damascus.'  How  important  a  place  it 
was  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Jew- 
bh  monarchy,  we  know  from  the  garri- 
sons which  David  placed  there,  and  from 
the  opposition  it  presented  to  Solomon. 
The  history  of  Naaman  and  the  Hebrew 
eaptive,  Elisha  and  Gehazi,  and  of  the 
proud  preference  of  its  fresh  rivers  to 
the  thirsty  waters  of  Israel,  are  familiar 
io  every  one.  And  how  close  its  rela- 
tions continued  to  be  with  the  Jews,  we 
know  from  the  chronicles  of  Jeroboam 
and  Ahaz,  and  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
and  Amos.  Its  mercantile  greatness  is 
Indicated  by  Ezekiel,  in  the  remarkable 
words  addressed  to  Tyre : — '  Syria  was 
thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude 
of  the  wares  of  thy  making ;  they  occu- 
pied in  thy  furs  with  emeralds,  purple, 
and  broidered  work,  and  fine  linen,  and 
coral,  and  agate.  Damascus  was  thy 
merchant  in  the  multitude  of  the  wares 
of  thy  making,  for  the  multitude  of  all 
riches ;  in  the  wine  of  Helboo,  and  white 


wool.'  r<eaving  the  Jewish  annals,  we 
might  follow  its  history  through  continu- 
ous centuries,  from  the  time  when  Alex- 
ander sent  Parmenio  to  take  it,  while  the 
conqueror  himself  was  marching  from 
Tarsus  to  Tyre, — to  its  occupation  by 
Pompey, — to  the  letters  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  who  describes  it  as  'the  eye 
of  the  East,' — and  onward  through  its 
golden  days,  when  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  Ommiad  Caliphs,  and  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Mohammedan  world, — and 
through  the  period  when  its  fame  was 
mingled  with  that  of  Saladin  and  Tamer- 
lane,— to  our  own  days,  when  the  praise 
of  its  beauty  is  celebrated  by  every  tra- 
veller from  Europe.  It  is  evident,  to  use 
the  words  of  Lamartine,  that,  like  Con- 
stantinople, it  was  a  'predestinated  Capi- 
taL'  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  wW 
its  freshness  has  never  faded  through  all 
this  series  of  vicissitudes  and  wars. 

**  Among  the  rocks  and  brushwood  at 
the  base  of  Antilibanus  are  the  fountwns 
of  a  copious  and  perennial  stream,  which, 
after  running  a  course  of  no  great  dis- 
tance to  the  south- east,  loses  itself  in  a 
desert  lake.  But  before  it  reaches  thb 
dreary  boundary,  it  has  distributed  its 
channels  over  the  intermediate  space,, 
and  left  a  wide  area  behind  it,  rich 
with  prolific  vegetation.  These  are  the 
'streams from  Lebanon/  which  are  known 
to  us  in  the  imagery  of  Scripture ; — the 
'  rivers  of  Damascus,'  which  Naaman  not 
unnaturally  preferred  to  all  the  'waters 
of  Israel.'  By  Greek  writers  the  stream 
is  called  Chrysorrhoas,  or  '  the  river  of 
gold.'  And  this  stream  is  the  inesti- 
mable unexhausted  treasure  of  Damascus. 
The  habitations  of  men  must  always  have 
been  gathered  round  it,  as  the  Nile  has 
inevitably  attracted  an  immemorial  popu- 
lation to  its  banks.  The  desert  is  a  tor- 
tification  round  Damascus.  The  river  is 
its  life.  It  is  drawn  out  into  water- 
courses, and  spread  in  all  directions. 
For  miles  around,  it  is  a  wilderness  of 
gardens, — gardens  with  roses  among  the 
Uie  tangled  shrubberies,  and  with  fruit 
on  the  branches  overhead.  Everywhere 
among  the  trees  the  murmur  of  unseen 
rivulets  is  heard.  Even  in  the  city» 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  the 
clear  rushing  of  the  current  is  a  per- 
petual refreshment.  Every  dwelling  has 
Its  fountain ;  and  at  night,  when  the  sun 
has  set  behind  Mount  Lebanon,  the  lights 
of  the  city  are  seen  flashing  on  the 
waters. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
view  of  Damascus,  when  the  dim  outline 
of  the  gardens  has  become  distinct,  and 
the  city  is  seen  gleaming  white  in  the 
midst   of   the:n,   should  be  universally 
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'  famous.  All  trarellers  in  all  ages  have 
paused  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  pro- 
spect; and  the  prospect  has  been  always 
the  same.  It  is  true  that  In  the  Apostle's 
day  there  were  no  cupolas  and  no  mina- 
rets ;  Justinian  had  not  built  St.  Sophia, 
and  the  caliphs  had  erected  no  mosques. 
But  the  wnite  buildings  of  the  city 
gleamed  then,  as  they  do  now,  in  the 
centre  of  a  verdant  inexhaustible  para- 
dise. The  Syrian  gardens,  with  their 
low  walla  and  waterwheels,  and  careless 
mixture  of  fruits  and  flowers,  w^ere  the 
same  then  as  they  are  now.  The  same 
figures  would  be  seen  in  the  green  ap- 
proaches to  the  town,  camels  and  mules, 
norses  and  asses,  with  Syrian  peasants, 
and  Arabs  from  beyond  Palmyra.  We 
know  the  rery  time  of  the  day  when 
Saul  was  entering  these  shady  avenues. 
It  was  at  mid-dav,  the  birds  were  silent 
on  the  trees.  The  hush  of  noon  was  in 
the  city.  The  sun  was  burning  fiercely 
in  the  sky.  The  persecutor's  com- 
panions were  enjoying  the  cool  refresh- 
ment of  the  shade  after  their  journey  j 
and  his  eyes  rested  with  satisfaction  on 
those  walls  which  were  the  end  of  his 
mission,  and  contained  the  victims  of  his 
righteous  zeal." 

We  pass  over  the  account  of  Paul's 
conversiony  which  is,  wisely  we  think, 
given  almost  entirely  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  and  the  speculations  as  to  the 
duration  and  locality  of  his  sojourn  in 
Arabia,  and  accompany  him  on  his  return 
to  Jerusalem,  What  must  have  been  his 
emotions  as  he  drew  near  the  city  of  bib 
forefathers. 

**  He  was  returning  to  ft  from  a  spir-  ' 
itual,  as  Ezrii  had  from  a  bodily,  capti- 


with  their  real  meaning.  When  be  en- 
tered into  the  city,  what  deep  thoughts 
were  suggested  by  the  haunts  of  Us 
youth,  and  by  the  sight  of  the  spots 
where  he  had  so  eagerly  sought  thst 
knowledge  which  he  had  now  so  eagerly 
alMwdoned !  What  an  intolerable  bur- 
den had  he  cast  off!  He  felt  as  a  glorified 
spirit  may  be  supposed  to  feel  on  revbit- 
ing  the  scenes  of  its  fleshy  sojourn.** 

Still,  the  fame  of  his  persecuting  had 
not  died  away ;  so  that  when  he  assayed 
to  join  himself  to  the  disciples,  they 
were  afraid,  and  avoided  him.  Upon 
Barnabas,  however,  taking  his  part,  be 
was  received  and  welcomed  by  them  all 

"  This  first  meeting  of  the  fisherman  of 
Galilee  and  the  tentmaker  of  Tarsus,  the 
chosen  companion  of  Jesus  on  earth,  sod 
the  chosen  rharisee  who  saw  Jesus  in  the 
heavens,  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision 
and  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  is  passed 
over  in  Scripture  in  a  few  words.  The 
Divine  record  does  not  linger  in  dramatic 
description  on  those  passages  which  amere 
human  writing  would  labour  to  embellisb. 
What  took  place  in  the  intercourse  of 
these  two  saints, — what  was  sud  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  suffered,  died, 
and  was  buried, — and  of  Jesus,  the  glori- 
fied Lord,  who  had  risen  and  ascended, 
and  become  '  head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church,*— what  was  felt  of  Christian 
love  and  devotion, — what  was  learnt, 
under  the  Spirit's  teaching,  of  Christian 
truth,  has  not  been  revealed,  and  cannot 
be  known.  The  intercourse  was  full  of 
present  comfort,  and  full  of  great  con- 
sequences." 

We  cannot  follow  the  Apostle  on  the 
journeys  which  ho  took  after  leaving 


Tity,  and  to  his  renewed  mind  all  things  Jerusalem,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine 
appeared  new.  What  an  emotion  smote  |  command  that  his  field  of  labour  was 
his  heart  at  the  first  distant  view  of  '  among  the  Gentiles.     In  fact,  we  do  not 

been  realised,  the  Lamb  of  God  had  been    »»*y  "  cerUin,  that  he  then  ijefisited 
offered :  its  prophecies  had  been  fulfilled,  '  Tarsus,  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
the  Lord  had  come  unto  it.    As  he  ap-  {      **  Now  at  least,  if  not  before,  we  may 

S reached  the  gates,  he  might  have  trod-  ,  be  sure  that  he  would  come  into  aotive 
en  the  very  spot  where  he  had  so  exult-  ,  intercourse  with  the  heathen  philosophers 
ingly  assisted  in  the  death  of  Stephen,  '  of  the  place.  In  bis  last  residence  at 
and  he  entered  them  perfectly  content,  •  Tarsus,  a  few  years  before,  he  was  a 
were  it  God's  will,  to  be  dragged  out    Jew,  and  not  only  a  Jew,  but  a  Pharisee ; 


through  them  to  the  same  fate.  He 
would  feel  a  peculiar  tie  of  brotherhood 
to  that  martyr ;  for  he  could  not  be  now 
ignorant  that  the  same  Jesus  who  in  such 
^ory  had  called  him,  bad  but,  a  little 
while  before  appeared  in  the  same  glory 
to  assure  the  expiring  Stephen.  The 
ecstatic  look  and  words  of  the  dying 
aint  now  came  fresh  upon  his  memory 


and  he  looked  on  the  Gentiles  around 
him  as  outcasts  from  the  favour  of  God. 
Now  he  was  a  Christian,  and  not  onl^  a 
Christian,  but  conscious  of  his  mission 
as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  There- 
fore, he  would  surely  meet  the  philoso- 
phers, and  prepare  to  argue  with  them 
on  their  own  ground,  as  afterwards  in 
the  *  market*  at  Athens  with  'the  Epi- 
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eu«ta8  nd  tb«  Stoict.'  Medt  Stoies  of 
TimiB  were  men  of  oelebntj  in  the 
Bomaa  Empire.  Atfaenodoros,  the  tutor 
of  Aagmtiii,  hM  been  already  mentioned. 
He  was  probably  by  thb  time  deoeaeed, 
and  reeeiYing  thosedinne  hononra,  which, 
ai  Lncian  informs  ns,  were  paid  to  him 
after  his  death.  The  tntor  of  Tiberios 
also  was  a  Tarsian  and  a  Stoic  His 
name  was  Nestor.  He  was  probably  at 
this  time  alive ;  for  he  lingered  to  the 
age  of  nicety-two,  and,  in  2l  likelihood, 
sarTived  his  wicked  pupil,  whose  death 
we  have  recently  noticed.  Now  among 
these  eminent  sages  and  instructors  of 
heathen  emperors  was  one  whose  teach- 
ing was  destined  to  survive,  when  the 
Stoic  philosophy  should  have  perished, 
and  whose  words  still  instruct  the  rulers 
of  every  civilised  nation.  How  far  Saul's 
arguments  had  any  success  in  this  quar- 
ter we  cannot  even  guess  ;  and  we  must 
not  anticipate  the  conversion  of  Cor- 
nelius. At  least,  he  was  preparing  for 
the  future.  In  the  synagogue  we  cannot 
believe  that  he  was  silent  or  unsuccess- 
foL  In  his  own  family,  we  may  well 
imagine  that  some  of  those  Christian 
'  ki^raien,'  whose  names  are  handed  down 
to  usy possibly  his  sister,  the  playmate 
of  his  childhood,  and  his  sister's  son,  who 
afterwards  saved  his  life, — were,  at  this 
time,  by  his  exertions  gathered  into  the 
fold  of  Christ.'' 

With  the  departure  of  Paul  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  almost  simultaneous  visit  of 
Peter  to  Cesarea,  commences  thtf  wider 
diffusion  of  Christianity.  The  middle 
wall  of  partition  was  broken  down,  and  all 
who  called  upon  Christ  were  to  be  named 
Christians.  In  this  work  of  preachiog 
Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  Paul  was  the 
great  agent.  In  this  we  have  a  wonder- 
ful proof  of  the  superintending  power 
of  Him  who  worketh  all  things  accord- 
iog  to  the  counsel  of  His  own  will,  mak- 
ing even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him. 
For  the  work  given  him  to  do,  Paul  was 
pre-eminently  qualiBed,~far  more  so,  it 
b  clear,  than  any  of  the  other  apostles. 
His  training  in  the  schools  of  Tarsus 
fitted  him  for  combating  with  the  infidel 
philosophers  of  Greece;  while  his  in- 
stmctions  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  pre- 
pared him  for  encountering  the  Saddu- 
cees  and  Pharisees  of  his  own  nation, 
whenever  he  met  them. 

The  first  scene  of  his  separate  labours 
was  Antiocb,  then  one  of  the  most  noted 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  j  where,  in  company 


with  Barnabas,  he  spent  a  whole  year 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  where  he  was 
gradually  prepared  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
for  building  up  the  united  church  of  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  From  this  point  of 
the  narrative,  Paul  appears  as  the  leading 
figure  in  every  picture.  Barnabas  is  for 
the  future  always  in  the  background; 
and  now,  when  the  great  Apostle  enters 
on  his  work  of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles, 
his  name  is  suddenly  changed.  The  re- 
marks of  our  Authors,  in  regard  to  this 
point,  are  very  interesting. 

'*  As '  Abram'  was  changed  into '  Abra- 
ham,' when  God  promised  that  he  should 
be  the  'father  of  many  nations;' — as 
*  Simon*  was  changed  into  '  Peter,'  when 
it  was  said,  *  On  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
Church;' — so  '  Saul'  is  changed  into 
'  Paul,'  at  the  moment  of  his  first  great 
victory  among  the  heathen.  What  '  the 
plains  of  Mamre  by  Hebron*  were  to  the 
patriarch, — '  what  Cmsarea  Philippi,'  by 
the  fountains  of  the  Jordan,  was  to  the 
fisherman  of  Galilee, — that  was  the  city 
of  Paphos,  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  to  the 
tent-maker  of  Tarsus.  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  the  name  was  now  really  given 
him  for  the  first  time, — that  he  adonted 
it  himself  as  significant  of  his  own  leel- 
ingBf — or  that  Sergios  Paulus  conferred 
it  on  him  in  grateful  commemoration  of 
the  benefits  he  had  received, — or  that 
'  Paul,'  having  been  a  Gentile  form  of  the 
Apostle's  name  in  early  life,  conjointly 
with  the  Hebrew  *  Saul,'  was  now  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  to  indicate 
that  he  had  receded  from  his  position  as 
a  Jewish  Christian,  to  become  the  friend 
and  teacher  of  the  Gentiles  ? 

'<  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  words 
in  Acts  xiii.  9—*  Saul,  who  is  also  Paul,' 
are  the  line  of  separation  between  two 
very  distinct  portions  of  St.  Luke's  bio- 
graphy of  the  Apostle ;  in  the  former  of 
which  he  is  uniformly  called  <  Saul,'  while 
in  the  latter  he  receives,  with  equal  con- 
sistency, the  name  of  'Paul.'  It  must 
also  be  observed,  that  the  Apostle  always 
speaks  of  himself  under  the  latter  desig- 
nation in  every  one  of  his  Epistles,  with- 
out any  exception ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
the  Apostle  St.  Peter,  in  the  only  passage 
where  he  has  occasion  to  allude  to  him, 
speaks  of  him  as  'our  beloved  brother 
Paul.'  We  are,  however,  inclined  to 
adopt  the  opinion,  that  the  Cilician 
Apostle  had  tnis  Roman  name,  as  well  as 
his  other  Hebrew  name,  in  his  earlier 
days,  and  even  before  he  was  a  Christian. 
This  adoption  of  a  Gentile  name  is  so  far 
from  being  alien  to  the  spirit  of  a  Jewish 
family,  that  a  similar  practice  may  bo 
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traced  through  all  the  periods  of  Hebrew 
history. 

**  Thus  it  seems  to  us,  that  satisfactory 
reasons  can  be  adduced  for  the  doable 
name  borne  by  the  Apostle, — without 
having^  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Jerome,  who  sug^gests  that,  as  Scipio  was 
called  Africanus  from  the  conquest  of 
Africa,  and  MetelluSi  Creticus  from.the 
conquest  of  Crete,  so  Saul  carried  away 
his  new  name  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory 
over  the  heathenism  of  the  Proconsul 
Paulus ;  or  to  that  notion,  which  Aufirus- 
tine  applies  with  much  rhetorical  effect 
in  various  parts  of  his  writings,  where 
he  alludes  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
'  Paulus,*  and  contrasts  Saul,  the  un- 
bridled king,  the  proud  self-confident 
persecutor  of  David,  with  Paul,  the 
fowly,  the  penitent, — ^who  deliberately 
wished  to  indicate,  by  his  very  name, 
that  he  was  *  the  least  of  the  Apostles,' 
and  *  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints.'  Yet 
we  must  not  neglect  the  coincident  occur- 
rence of  these  two  names  in  this  narra- 
tive of  the  events  which  happened  in 
Cyprus.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  dwell 
-on  the  associations  which  are  connected 
with  the  name  of  *  Paulus,' — or  on  the 
thoughts  which  are  naturally  called  up, 
when  we  notice  the  critical  passage  in 
the  sacred  history  where  it  is  first  given 
to  Saul  of  Tarsus.  It  is  surely  not  un- 
worthy of  notice,  that,  as  Peter's  first 
Gentile  convert  was  a  member  of  the 
Cornelian  Houte,  so  the  surname  of  the 
noblest  family  of  the  JEmilian  House  was 
the  link  between  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles and  his  convert  at  Paphos.  Nor  can 
we  find  a  nobler  Christian  version  of  any 
Uno  of  a  heathen  poet,  than  by  compar- 
ing what  Horace  says  of  him  who  fell  at 
CannsB, '  animce  maance  prodigum  Paul- 
um,* — with  the  words  of  him  who  said  at 
Miletus,  <  I  count  not  my  life  dear  unto 
myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus.' 

"  And  though  we  imagine,  as  we  have 
said  above,  that  Saul  had  the  name  of 
Paul  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,~and 
should  be  inclined  to  conjecture  that  the 
appellation  came  from  some  connexion 
or  his  ancestors  (perhaps  as  manumitted 
slaves)  with  some  member  of  the  Roman 
family  of  the  iBmilian  Pauli ; — yet  we 
cannot  believe  it  accidental  that  the 
words,  which  have  led  to  this  discussion, 
occur  at  this  particular  point  of  the  in- 
spired narrative.  The  heathen  name 
rises  to  the  surface  at  the  moment  when 
St.  Paul  visibly  enters  on  his  office  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  heathen.  The  Roman 
name  is  stereotyped  at  the  moment  when 
he  converts  the  Roman  governor.  And 
the  place  where  this  occurs  is  Paphos, 


the  favourite  sanctuary  of  a  shameful 
idolatry.  At  the  very  spot  which  was 
notorious  throughout  the  world  for  that 
which  the  Gospel  forbids  and  destroys,-^ 
there,  before  he  sailed  for  Perga,  having 
achieved  his  victory,  the  Apostle  erected 
his  trophy, — as  Moses,  when  Amalek  was 
discomfited,  *  built  an  altar,  and  called 
the  name  of  it  Jchovah-Nissi,— the  Lord 
my  Banner.'." 

Had  space  permitted,  it  would  hare 
given  us  pleasure  to  have  accompanied 
our  Authors  in  their  description  of  the 
countries  through  which  Paul  passed,  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  Asia  Minor,  and  to  have 
quoted  some  of  these  descriptions  of  scen- 
ery, by  which  they  endeavour  to  place 
their  readers  amid  the  events  they  nar- 
rate. But  this  we  cannot  do;  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  conclude  our  notice  of 
Vol.  I.  with  what  our  Authors  say  of  the 
form  and  features  of  Paul  and  Peter,  as 
these  may  be  gathered  from  ancient  tra- 
dition, and  the  representations  of  the 
early  artists. 

''St.  Paul  is  set  before  us  as  having 
the  strongly  marked  and  prominent  fea- 
tures of  a  Jew,  yet  not  without  some 
of  the  finer  lines  indicative  of  Greek 
thought.  His  stature  was  diminutive, 
and  his  body  disfigured  by  some  lame- 
ness or  distortion,  which  may  have  pro- 
voked the  contemptuous  expressions  of 
his  enemies.  His  beard  was  long  and 
thin.  His  head  was  bald.  The  character- 
istics of  his  face  were,  a  transparent  com- 
plexion, which  visibly  betrayed  the  quick 
changes  of  his  feelings,  a  bright  grey 
eye,  under  thickly  overhanging  united 
eyebrows,  a  cheerful  and  winning  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  which  invited  the 
approach  and  inspired  the  confidence  of 
strangers.  It  would  be  natural  to  infer« 
from  nis  continual  journeys  and  manual 
labour,  that  he  was  possessed  of  great 
strength  of  constitution.  But  men  of 
delicate  health  have  often  gone  through 
the  greatest  exertions ;  and  his  own 
words,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  shew 
that  he  suffered  much  from  bodily  in- 
firmity. St.  Peter  is  represented  to  us 
as  a  man  of  larger  and  stronger  form, 
as  his  character  was  harsher  and  more 
abrupt  The  quick  impulses  of  his  soul 
revealed  themselves  in  the  flashes  of  a 
dark  eve.  The  complexion  of  his  face 
was  pale  and  sallow ;  and  the  short  hair* 
which  is  described  as  entirely  grey  at 
the  time  of  bis  death,  curled  black  and 
thick  round  his  temples  and  his  chio« 
when  the  two  Apostles  stood  together  at 
Antioch,  twenty  years  before  their  mar- 
tyrdom." 
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It  bus  always  appeared  to  us,  that  the 
maooer  in  which  the  study  of  Bciencc  is 
oflen  recommended  to  the  humbler  classes, 
serTes  but  imperfectly  to  attain  the  object 
in  Tlew.  Illustrations  of  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  under  difficulties  are  given, 
and  illustrious  names  from  the  roU  of 
science  are  quoted  to  shew  that,  however 
bumble  a  man's  position  in  life  may  be, 
there  are  avenues  open  to  the  very  high- 
est distinctions.  Such  a  line  of  argu- 
ment is  no  doubt,  in  its  own  place,  often 
very  useful.  Next  to  the  sincere  love  of 
truth,  for  its  own  sake,  there  is  nothing 
that  so  sustains  the  heart  under  diffi- 
cultiea,  as  the  study  of  the  lives  of  the 
great  men  who,  in  their  devotion  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  trampled  all  diffi<- 
culties  under  foot,  and  gained  for  them- 
selves an  illustrious  name.  Indeed,  one 
great  end  of  history  is  to  embalm  the 
names  of  the  great  and  good  of  former 
days,  that  they  may  for  ever  be  as  a 
living  power  in  the  world  to  nerve  weak 
hearu  for  the  stem  battle  of  life.  Though 
dead,  they  still  speak,  and  speak  with 
trumpet  power,  to  rouse  the  heart  to  a 
generous  rivalry  in  the  pursuit  of  l^now- 
Icdge- 

liTes  of  great  men  all  remind  ua, 
,We  call  make  our  lives  sublime ; 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
^Footsteps  on  tlie  sands  of  time. 

While  the  hope  of  distinction  in  the 
field  of  knowledge  may  be  held  out 
as  a  legitimate  stimulus  to  exertion,  it 
ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  science 
may  exerdse  a  benign  influence  where 
BO  such  motive  exists.  It  is  only  a  few 
who  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  attain 
distinction  in  the  various  walks  of  science. 
The  scientific  priesthood  must  ever  be  a 
very  select  class;  but  is  the  study  of 
the  works  of  God  to  benefit  none  but 
those  who  set  out  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, with  the  design  of  achieving  dis- 
tinction, and  enrolling  themselves  amongst 
the  illustrious  names  that  adorn  the  his- 
tory of  science?  As  a  priesthood  implies 
a  people,  for  whose  benefit  they  minister 
at  the  idtar,  so  the  nuin  of  science,  mi- 
nistering at  the  altar  of  nature,  labours 


for  the  popular  mass,  who  cannot  explors' 
the  mysteries  of  nature  themselves,  but 
who  can  appreciate  the  results  of  his  la- 
bours.   There  is  no  need  that  a  man,  in 
order  to  derive  benefit  from  the  study  of 
nature,  should  set  out  with  the  hopo  of 
extending  the  boundaries  of  science,  and 
gaining  fame  for  himself.    He  can  derive 
great  enjoyment,  and  do  much  to  ele- 
vate his  character,  although  he  is  totally 
destitute  of  any  such  ambitious  thought. 
Nay,  we  hold,  that  much  harm  is  often 
done  by  appealing  to  the  principle  of  ambi- 
tion only,  when  the  people  are  stimulated 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge — as  if  the 
great  object  of  their  life  should  be  to  be- 
come men  of  science,  and  renounce  the 
calling  in  which  they  may  be  at  present 
engaged.    We  hold  it  of  far  more  im- 
portance to  shew,  that  science  may  blesa 
and  brighten  a  man's  lot,  without  making 
him  discontented  with  it,— that  the  weaver 
need  not  leave  his  loom,  the  hind  his 
plough,  or  the  tradesman  his  shop,  in 
order  to  derive   much   benefit  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  God.    It  is 
often  a  disheartening  argument,  at  least 
to  the  great  mass  of  men,  to  point  to  the 
few  great  names  in  science.    The  chance 
is  comparatively  so  small  of  achieving 
similar  greatness,  that  few  will  be  in- 
duced, on  such  grounds,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.    But 
put  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  on  its  pro- 
per basis ;  let  it  be  understood  that  there 
are  prizes  for  all  who  will  woo  it — that 
the  study  of  God's  works  will  reward  even 
the  humblest  capacity,  though  there  may 
be  little  chance  of  achieving  greatness. 
And  is  not  the  moral  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  man's  character  a  nobler 
object  than  mere  discovery,  or  the  fame 
that  accrues  from  it?    Nay,  does  not  the 
latter  stand  to  the  former  only  as  means 
to  an  end?     Scientific  knowledge  is  of 
value  to  an  immortal  being,  only  in  as 
far  as  it  serves  to  bring  him  closer  to  hia 
God,  and  to  develope  those  graces  of 
which  moral  loveliness  consists. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  none 
but  the  man  of  science  can  fully  appre* 
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date  the  works  of  nature,  as  a  ladder  to 
laad  us  up  to  the  God  of  nature.  It  is, 
indeed,  natural  to  suppose,  that  he  who 
cleroteshis  life  to  the  iuTestigation  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  penetrates  farthest 
into  its  mysteries,  will  feel  most  deeply 
the  presence  of  the  living  God  behind  the 
cold  material  laws.  It  was  no  doubt  this 
feeling  that  prompted  the  sentiment  of 
Toung  in  his  Night  Thoughts^^*^  An  un- 
devout  astronomer  is  mad ;" — but  we  sus- 
pect that  the  history  of  science  will  not 
corroborate  this  view  of  the  matter. 
lYhile  the  highest  orders  of  intellect  in 
the  history  of  science  may  be  quoted, 
as  rendering  sincere  and  devout  homage 
to  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  we 
mispect  that,  as  a  class,  those  second- 
rate  men  of  science,  whose  lives  have 
1)een  devoted  to  the  working  out  of  the 
results  of  the  great  laws  discovered  by 
the  higher  dass  of  intellects,  are  not 
peculiarly  distinguished  for  a  devout 
appreciation  of  the  revelation  of  God  in 
nature.  The  absorbing  and  exclusive 
pursuit  of  natural  and  physical  science 
has,  in  itself,  rather  an  opposite  tendency. 
The  mere  contemplation  of  mechanical 
laws  has  no  necessary  tendency  to  draw 
the  heart  nearer  God.  There  must  be 
first  the  conception  of  a  moral  governor, 
to  whom  we  are  personally  related,  be- 
fore the  contemplation  of  them  can  warm 
our  hearts,  and  call  forth  feelings  of  de- 
vout adoration.  The  Gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  gives  us  the  most  vivid  exhibition 
of  God  as  a  moral  governor.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  proclaims  Him  as 
a  Qod  of  love,  and  love  in  its  highest  ex- 
ercise,— viz.,  mercy  \  so  that  we  can  look 
up  to  Him  as  a  Father  and  a  Friend, 
llie  Christian,  then,  instead  of  looking 
upon  the  laws  of  nature  as  the  laws  of  a 
cold  material  mechanism,  regards  them 
as  the  ways  in  which  a  kind  father,  whose 
heart  throbs  with  tenderest  love,  makes 
all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of 
His  children.  Unless  there  be  tliis 
warming  of  the  heart  at  the  altar  of 
Divine  love,  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
nature  can  only  exercise  a  cold  and  with- 
ering influence  on  the  heart.  It  is  also 
important  to  remark  in  this  connexion, 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  process  of  scien- 


tific research,  as  the  contemplation  of  the 
results  of  such  research,  that  contributes 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  devout  recognition 
of  God  in  His  works.    So  that  the  man 
who  studies  sdence  only  in  its  popular 
aspects,  is  as  much  in  a  position  to  appre- 
ciate the  religious  bearings  of  sdenoe,  as 
the  man  who  studies  it  in  its  technical 
details.    John  Foster  has,  in  his  diary,  a 
curious  entry  on  this  subject:— "P.  made 
some  interesting  observations  on  the  moral 
effect  of  the  study  of  natural  phUosopby, 
including  astronomy.    He-  denied,  as  a 
general  fact,  the  tendency  of  even  thii 
Ust  grand  science  to  expand,  sublime,  or 
moralize  the  mind.    He  had  talked  with 
the  famous  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  W.)  Her- 
scheL     It  was,  of  course,  to   suppose 
a  priori,  that  Herschel's  studies  would 
alternately  intoxicate  him  with  reveiy 
almost  to  delirium,  and  carry  him  irre- 
sistibly away  towards  the  throne  of  the 
Divine  Majesty.    P.  questioned  him  on 
the  subject.      Herdchel  told  him,  that 
these  effects  took  place  in  his  mind  in 
but  a  very  small  degree, — much  less,  pro- 
bably, than  in  the  mind  of  a  poet  with- 
out any  sdence.    Neither  a  haUt  of  pienu 
feeling,  nor  any  peculiar  or  transcendental 
emotions  of  piety,  were  at  all  the  neces- 
sary consequences.''  There  is  no  dlfficalty 
in  understanding   Herschel's  ingenaoas 
confession,  but  it  by  no  means  warrants 
the  conclusion,  that  the  contemplation  of 
scientific  truth  is  in  no  way  calcuUUed  to 
cherish  a  devout  spirit.  We  can  conceive  a 
learned  commentator  on  the  Bible  acknow- 
ledging that  his  heart  was  warmed  with  no 
pious  conviction  while  critically  examio- 
iog  the  original  languagea ;  but  it  would 
be  unfair  to  conclude  from  this,  that  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  are  not  fitted  to  sanc- 
tify and  elevate  the  heart.     The  critic, 
engrossed  with  the  drudgery  of  learned  re- 
search, may  have  his  heart  shut  to  its  holy 
influence^  while  the  bumble  peasant,  who 
knows  no  other  than  his  native  hmgusge. 
hangs  over  its  pages  with  a  devout  and 
humble  reverence.  The  same  reasoning  ap- 
plies to  tlie  book  of  nature.  Though  sden- 
tific  research  may  fail  with  reference  to 
the  moral  end  in  view,  scientific  tntA^  the 
result  of  such  research,  is  calculated,  from 
its  nature,  to  elevate  the  mind. 
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lo  a  derout  Christian,  the  study  of  the 
vorks  of  nature  has  a  blessed,  mellowing 
infliience^  God  has  appointed  two  sources 
of  rel%iotts  development, — ^nature  and 
revelation;  and  we  cannot  then  wonder 
that  the  ripest  Christian,  other  things 
being  equal,  should  be  the  man  who 
can  recognize  God  in  His  works,  as 
well  as  in  His  revealed  will.  In  this 
imperfect  state,  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus 
is  ever  apt  to  be  marred  by  religious  heats 
and  sectarian  animosities ;  but  how  sooth- 
ing and  refreshing  must  it  be,  to  turn 
aside  from  the  din  of  the  noisy  world,  and 
listen  to  the  still  small  voice  of  God 
speaking  to  us  from  the  wondrous  works 
anmnd  ua  in  the  world.  The  Lord  Jesus 
went  np  to  a  mountain  and  continued  all 
night  in  prayer,  and  thB  meek  followers 
of  the  Lamb  will,  in  like  manner,  often 
seek  communion  with  God,  when  alone,  iir 
the  midat  of  His  works,  and  elevated 
above  the  transitory  tilings  of  earth. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks 
by  a  short  but  aflfecting  account  of  a 
naturalist  in  humble  life,  who  studied 
icierce,  not  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
but  becaase  he  felt  there  was  an  exceed- 
ing great  reward  in  the  study  itselC  He 
wooed  natural  science  with  an  ardent  love, 
not  that  it  might  prove  a  lever  to  elevate 
him  to  a  higher  position  in  the  world,  but 
that  it  might  shed  down  a  blessed  light 
on  his  humble  path,  and  gladden  his  heart 
in  the  performance  of  the  most  menial 
services.  The  favourite  pursuit  of  James 
Ciowther  was  botany,  and  his  love  for  the 
sdenoe  was  cherished  in  the  most  un- 
likely circumstances.  He  was  a  ware- 
house porter  in  the  manufacturing  and 
bustling  town  of  Manchester.  And  yet, 
smidst  its  smoke,  and  the  din  of  its 
evw^revolving  machinery,  he  cherished 
the  most  simple,  childlike,  and  ardent 
love  for  the  green  fields  around,  and 
the  flowers  that  bloomed  in  his  eyes 
as  in  Eden's  innocence  and  beauty.  It  is 
a  earioos  &ct,  though  the  philosophy  of 
the  thing  does  not  lie  very  deep,  that 
manufiicturing  towns  have  been  very  fer- 
tile in  natnralists.  We  could  mention 
many  distinguished  naturalists  who  com- 
menced their  career  by  short  excursions 
to  the  country,  as  a  relaxation  from  the 
toils  of  their  lumdicrafts,  and  many  more 


who  have  never  sought  distinction,  but 
hare  been  abundantly  rewarded  by  the 
gratified  yearnings  of  their  heart  for  the 
varied  aspects  and  productions  of  nature. 
Natural  history  is  perhaps  the  most  suit- 
able department  of  science  for  the  man  in 
humble  life  who  would  have  his  character 
elevated  by  the  study  of  God's  works.  The 
mathematics  which  form  the  great  stum- 
blingblock  to  the  study  of  the  higher 
sciences,  are  not  needed  in  this  depart- 
ment. It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark, 
that  we  have  abundant  proof  that  the 
study,  even  of  matliematics,  is  quite  com- 
patible with  the  position  of  the  operative. 
We  allude  specially  to  the  Spitalfielda 
weavers,  who,  for  a  long  time,  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics. They  had  several  societies,  and 
they  produced  some  of  the  most  accom- 
plished mathematicians  of  their  times. 
The  conditions  of  trade  have,  however, 
now  so  altered,  that  it  would  be  quite 
chimerical  to  expect  such  intellectual  ele- 
vation in  the  labouring  classes,  as  that 
the  study  of  the  abstract  sciences  should 
exist  to  any  extent.  There  are  no  such 
barriers  to  the  inviting  field  of  natural  his- 
tory. A  very  humble  capacity  and  sin- 
cere love  of  nature  are  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  derive  from  the  pursuit  a  world 
of  pure  and  joyous  delight. 

James  Crowtber  lived  and  died  a  por- 
ter ;  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add  that,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  in  con- 
siderable straits.  It  may  be  then  objected^ 
What  good  did  his  science  do  to  him  ?  It 
did  not  raise  him  a  single  step, — it  found 
him  poor,  and  it  lefb  him  poor.  Now,  we 
would  answer,— and  this  is  the  point 
which  we  would  have  his  life  illustrate^ 
— that  although  it  did  not  confer  rank,  or 
riches,  or  fame,  it  imparted  that  which  waa 
far  better.  His  pursuits  gave  more  gh&d- 
ness  to  his  heart,  than  if  he  had  become 
a  wealthy  partner  in  the  firm  to  which  he 
was  a  porter.  He  died  poor,  but  then  the 
sum  of  his  enjoyment  through  life  waa 
such,  that  no  riches  could  purchase  it. 
He  died  poor,  but  were  it  not  for  tlila 
love  of  nature,  which  acted  as  a  guardian 
angel,  he  might  have  died  poorer,  after 
living  a  life  of  besotted  vice  and  igno- 
rance. 

We  give  the  following  extract  from  a 
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ix>piilflr  journal  vhich,  some  time  ago, 
drew  up,  from  yarious  sources,  a  short 
narratiye  of  the  life  of  James  Crowther. 
The  narratiTe  was  not  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  special  point  to  which  we  have 
adrerted,  hut  we  deem  it  all  the  more 
raluahle  on  that  account.  It  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  journal  in 
question  to  speak  of  his  religious  charac- 
ter. It  would  haro  been  satisfactory  to 
hare  some  information  on  this  subject ; 
but  the  picture  given  of  him  is  such,  as 
admirably  harmonizes  with  the  character 
of  a  sincere  Christian.  The  following 
are  the  more  interesting  passages  of  the 
affecting  narrative : — 

Crowther  was  a  native  of  Manchester, 
and  from  nine  years  of  oge,  when  he  be- 
came a  draw-boy,  he  formed  a  unit  among 
the  toiling  thousands  of  that  seat  of 
industry.  He  had  previously  attended 
various  schools,  and  thus  entered  life  as 
a  man  not  wholly  illiterate.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  delighted  to  examine 
every  natural  object  which  came  in  his 
way,  and  plants,  above  all  things,  at- 
tracted hira.  He  soon  came  into  con- 
nexion with  the  group  of  working  men 
who  then  associated  in  Manchester  for 
the  cultivation  of  botany.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  forty  such  persons  to  meet 
together  weekly  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer seasons,  in  order  to  shew  to  each 
other  the  rare  plants  they  had  collected, 
and  discuss  their  characters.  To  pursue 
the  account  of  Crowther,  read  some  years 
ago  before  the  Society  which  latterly  con< 
tiibuted  to  his  support, — often  after  he 
had  finished  his  day's  work,  he  would  set 
off  and  walk  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  out 
of  town  to  collect  a  plant  he  had  been 
informed  of.  He  generally  managed  to 
reach  the  place  of  his  destination  at  dawn 
of  day,  before  any  of  the  people  were  stir- 
ring, and  thus  escaped  being  taken  up  as 
a  thief  or  a  poacher,  and  was  able  to  re- 
turn to  Manchester  in  time  for  his  work. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions,  how- 
ever, he  was  often  pursued,  and  had  many 
narrow  escapes  from  being  captured. 
He  often  contrived  to  elude  his  pursuers 
by  his  extraordinary  swiftness  in  run- 
ning. Many  were  the  hot  chases  he 
had ;  but  the  most  severe  run  was  with 
Kr.   Qopwood's  keepers    in    Hopwood 


Park.    They  once  pursued  him  three  «r 
four  miles  straight  across  the  country 
without  stopping,  and  he  considered  11 
nearly  a  miracle  that  he  escaped  them. 
John  Dewhurst  and  Edward  Hobson  were 
his  chief  companions  in  these  excursions ; 
and  amusing  are  the  anecdotes  he  relates 
of  their  botanical  rambles  in  CotterhiU, 
Maxple,  Ashworth,  and  Birtle  Cloughs, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greenfield 
in  Saddlewortli,— all  famous  localities  for 
lichens  and  mosses.    Crowther  has  dis- 
covered many  plants  and  insects  new  to 
this  neighbourhood.    In  company  with 
John  Dewhurst,  he  first  found  the  /rmot- 
ella  aquatica  at  a  mere  in  Cheshire.  When 
he  saw  it,  he  threw  up  his  hat  for  joy ; 
and  on  Dewhurst  turning  round  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  Crowther  cried  out 
that  he  had  found  a  new  plant — a  perfect 
'gem.     On  their  return  home,  they  in- 
formed Hobson  of  the  circumstance;  but 
he  would  not  believe,  he  said,  unless  he 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  plant  growing. 
The  journey  of  Crowther  and  Uobson  to 
see  this  plant  is  very  pleasingly  described 
by  Mr.  Moore,  F.L.S.,  in  his  Memoir  of 
the  late  Edward  Hobson,  in  the  following 
words  :^*' An  amusing  instance  of  Hob- 
son's  perseverance  in  procuring  fresh  ape* 
cimens,  is  related  in  connexion  with  hit 
old   companion  Crowther.     The  latter 
having  declared  that  he  had  seen  an 
aquatic    plant    which    Hobson    much 
wanted,  growing  in  a  mere  near  Knuts- 
ford,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  go 
there  and  procure  it.    Hobson  had  great 
doubts  as  to  their  meeting  with  it,  and, 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  lake,  poor 
Crowther,  whose  accuracy  was  unques- 
tioned, had  the  mortification  to  find  it  so 
swoUen  with  recent  rains,  that  the  plant 
was  at  least  three  feet  under  water.  Hot>- 
son  felt  for  Crowther's  disappdintment, 
and  set  about  botanizing  in  the  adjoining 
fields,  rather  than  complain  of  a  fruitless 
journey.    Whilst  so  engaged,  he  heard  a 
plunge  in  the  water,  and,  looking  round, 
Crowther  had  disappeared.  In  the  great* 
est  alarm,  Hobson  rushed  back,  and  had 
the  satisfSMtion  of  seeing  the  old  man  just 
emerging  from  the  water  with  the  pre- 
cious specimen  in  his  grasp." 

During  manhood,  and  Ull  age  incapa- 
citated him  frt>m  work,  Crowther  was  a 
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waiefaonse  porter.  He  married,  and  had 
•ereral  cbildren,  all  of  whom  are  still  ia 
hamUe  life.  His  wages,  at  first  sixteen 
shiUingB,  afterwards  a  pound  a-week, 
were  always  rendered  by  him  in  full  into 
his  wife's  guidance.  To  obtain  a  little 
more  money  for  the  gratification  of  his 
pecnliar  tastes,  this  honest  fellow  would 
go^  after  six  at  night,  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  the  Dnke  of  Bridgewater's  packet  by 
the  canal,  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of 
getting  a  gentleman's  luggage  to  carry. 
Being  a  favourite  xith  the  captain  of  the 
packet,  who  respected  him,  he  was  gene- 
rslly  employed,  if  a  passenger  required  a 
porter.  When  the  late  Sir  James  £. 
Smith  was  engaged  in  one  of  his  botani* 
cal  works,  he  was  spending  a  few  da}'s 
with  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  'Roscoe,  at 
Lirerpool.  Happening  to  mention  to  his 
host,  that  he  was  delayed  with  his  book 
from  want  of  information  relatiye  to  cer- 
tain mosses  and  lichens,  the  former  sug- 
gested that  he  should  make  ioquiries  of 
the  wearen  of  Manchester,  some  of  whom 
were  good  botanists.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  at 
first  ridicoled  the  idea;  but,  on  being 
assured  by  his  friend  that  he  was  likely 
to  obtahi  the  information  he  required,  he 
proceeded  to  Manchester  by  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater's  packet.  On  arriving  at 
Knott  Mill,  he  inquired  for  a  porter  to 
cany  his  carpet  bag  to  the  inn,  and  old 
Crowtber  was  engaged.  After  proceed- 
ing a  short  distance,  he  asked  if  Crowther 
knew  some  person  who  lived  at  Hullard 
HaU  ?— "  Oh  J  yes.  Sir,  I  do,  very  well ;  he 
is  a  bit  in  my  way."  "  Why,  what  is 
thatr  asked  Sir  J.  Smith.--'*  He  is  fond 
of  collecting  lichens  and  mosses/'  was  the 
reply.  A  conversation  ensued,  and  Crow- 
ther went  also  to  the  Star  Inn,  and,  as  Sir 
James  £.  Smith  declared,  famished  him 
with  all  the  information  he  was  in  search 
at  Crowther,  in  like  manner,  assisted 
Dr.  Hall  in  his  work  on  British  Botany. 
A  gentleman  named  Carmeletti,  had  in  a 
Bimilar  way  been  obliged  to  him.  Crow- 
ther alwa^  spoke  of  the  last  mentioned 
person  with  peculiar  pleasure,  for  he  had 
given  the  poor  porter  four  shillings  and  a 
pair  of  new  shoes  for  bringing  ooe  rare 
plant,  which  he  found  growing  near 
Mid^ewich.    Crowther  was  also  fond  of 


entomology,  and  had  collected  many  in- 
sects as  well  as  plants,— all  of  which  were 
sold  when  old  age  and  poverty  fell  upon 
him. 

When  Crowther  was  a  young  man, 
there  was  a  college  at  Mandiester,  which 
was  afterwards  removed  to  York.  Ono 
of  the  Boscoes  of  Liverpool,  studying  at 
this  seminary,  was  an  ardent  botanist, 
and  frequently  employed  Crowther  to 
collect  specimens  for  him.  Sometimes 
they  took  botanizing  excursions  together. 
To  follow  the  obituary  memoir  of  our 
hero  in  the  MancheUer  Guardian^  **  He 
was  in  his  youth  fond  of  a  practical  joke. 
On  one  excursion,  noticing  that  Mr.  Bos- 
coe  was  genteelly  attired  in  the  costumc- 
of  that  dfly, — ^in  shorts  and  white  silk 
stockings, — Crowther  made  his  way  into 
a  soft,  boggy,  dirty  place,  somewhere  in 
'  Crumpsall,  the  character  of  which  wa9 
somewhat  disguised  by  a  green  covering 
of  grass  and  herbage ;  and  when  in  the 
midst  of  this,  ho  called  eagerly  to  Mr. 
Hoscoe,  as  if  he  had  found  some  rare  plant. 
Mr.  Koscoe  hastened  towards  him,  and 
soon  plunged  up  to  his  knees,  his  white 
silk  stockings  receiving  a  complete  coat- 
ing or  varnish  of  boggy  mud.  Mr.  Hos- 
coe bore  his  ludicrous  mishap  with  great 
good  humour,  and  after  getting  cleansed, 
and  a  little  refreshment  at  a  house  not 
far  off,  they  returned  home.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Crowther,  visiting  Mr.  Boscoe 
at  liis  lodgings,  was  induced  to  take  hold 
of  the  chain  of  an  electrical  machine,  (and 
these  machines  were  not  so  well  known 
as  at  present,)  when  Mr.  Boscoe  gave  him 
as  severe  a  shock  as  he  dared,  and  Crow- 
ther said  he  was  stunned  by  it,  and  did 
not  feel  right  again  for  some  time  after- 
wards. *•  There,"  said  Boscoe,  •*  you 
bogged  me ;  now,  I've  electrified  you,  and 
we  are  all  straight  again." 

In  his  botanical  rambles,  Crowther  met, 
as  already  mentioned,  with  many  adven- 
tures. On  one  occasion,  he  was  brought 
before  a  magistrate  on  suspicion  of  poach- 
ing. He  was  botanizing  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Egerton  of  Tatton;  and,  when  in 
searoh  of  aquatic  plants,  he  frequently 
carried  a  rod  not  unlike  a  fishing-rod  in 
general  appearance,  having  joints  with 
brass  ferrules ;  but  at  the  end  of  this  long 
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rod  were  *two  hooks,  one  sharpened  at 
the  inner  edge  in  the  form  of  a  sickle, 
with  which  he  cut  off  plants  growing  far 
in  the  water,  and  with  the  other  hook, 
which  was  not  sharpened,  he  angled  the 
plants  to  the  bank.  Once  while  thus  en- 
gaged on  a  mere*or  piece  of  water  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Egerton,  two  gamekeepers 
came  up  and  seized  him,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  his  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary, and  his  assurance  that  he  was  not 
fishing  for  fish,  but  for  plants,  took  him 
before  Mr.  Egerton  on  a  charge  of  poach- 
ing. Mr.  Egerton  interrogated  him,  and 
Crowther  told  him  what  his  pursuit 
really  was,  and  exhibited  his  tackle  and 
his  hooks,  which  it  was  at  once  seen 
were  not  very  well  adapted  for  angling 
for  carp,  perch,  or  trout ;  and  the  result 
was,  thatj;.Mr.  Egerton  directed  that  he 
should  be  immediately  liberated,  saying 
to  the  keepers,  **  Let  him  go  wherever  he 
has  a  miud  in  future,  and  do  not  molest 
him  any  more." 

Our  humble  botanist  seems  to  have  , 
been  at  all  times  a  sober  and  well- be-  ! 
haved    man.     In    the    Yarious    notices  | 
respecting   him,  we  hear  of  no  blame  , 
whatever  attending  his  modest  but  perse- 
vering love  of  natural  history.    He  seems 
to  have  borne  the  penury  of  his  latter 
years  with  the  most  perfect  resignation, 
as  befitted  the  pure  and  unsophisticated 
lover  of  nature.     His  last  wish  was,  that 
he  might  be  laid  in  St.  George's  burial 
ground  at  Hulme,  next  the  remains  of 
his  old  friend  Hobson,  with  whom,  when 
aHve,  he  had  passed  his  happiest  hours. 
It  was  a  last  wish,  worthy  of  the  single 
and  amiable  character  of  the  man,  and  of 
course  it  was  fulfilled. 

Amongst  the  various  means  of  super- 
seding mean  by  worthy  and  innocent 
indulgence,  we  are  surprised  that  natural 
history  has  met  with  so  little  attention. 
As  a  source  of  gn^atification  and  amuse- 
ment, taking  it  in  its  lowest  aspect,  we 
know  nothing  so  exempt  from  all  cor- 
rupting tendency.  It  seems  to  have  the 
irresistible  efiect  of  abstracting  the  mind 
from  all  that  is  gross  and  sordid.  The 
first  simplicity  is  sustained  by  nothing 
so  well  as  by  natural  history.    Perhaps 


we  should  not  be  saying  too  much  if  wd 
said  that  the  elements  of  a  beautiful  reli- 
gion lay  in  this  study,  when  its  study  is 
set  about  in  a  right  manner.  Why,  then, 
are  not  our  youth  more  generally  initi- 
ated in  natural  history,  as  a  branch  of 
education  ?  In  no  rank  would  it  fail  to 
work  to  good  ends.  The  poorest  class  of 
workmen  would  possess  ^'riches  fineless" 
in  a  taste  like  that  of  Crowther  and 
Hobson.  The  common  soldier,  if  ac- 
quainted in  even  a  small  measure,  with 
botany  or  entomology,  would  have  at 
command  a  means  of  ei\joyment,  which 
would  make  the  dreariest  of  home  or 
foreign  stations  to  him  a  paradise.  And 
the  researches  of  such  persons,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  would,  we  cannot 
doubt,  help  much  to  advance  science 
itself.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  im- 
portant efiects  of  such  studies,  in  bring- 
ing men  of  different  classes  together  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  which  must  tend  to 
make  the  social  machine  tlie  firmer  in  its 
joinings.  On  the  other  hand,  what  an 
occupation  is  furnished  by  natural  his- 
tory for  the  young  man  of  fortune! 
Those  energies,  those  precious  poaaee- 
sions,  which  are  too  often  squandered  on 
the  turf,  or  dissipated  in  tiresome  idle- 
nes8,~how  might  they  be  converted  to 
noble  uses,  if  the  youth  of  our  higher 
classes  were  inspired  with  a  love  of  natu- 
ral histoiy.  On  this  subject,  we  shall 
relate  an  illustrative  anecdote,  which 
may  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to 
this  paper.  An  ingenious  naturalist  was 
lecturing  a  few  years  ago  at  a  waterix^ 
place,  on  certain  curious  preparations  of 
the  lower  marine  animals,  which  he  had 
spent  years  in  elaborating.  Amongst 
the  audience  was  a  peer  who  had  spent  a 
brilliant  fortune  in  the  follies  which  beset 
his  class,  and  was  now  in  much  reduced 
circumstances,  but  who  had  naturally 
some  good  dispositions.  This  gentleman 
listened  to  the  lecture  with  the  keenest 
interest,  and  after  its  conclusion,  lingered 
behind  to  examine  the  specimens,  and 
converse  with  the  lecturer.  "  O  God," 
he  at  last  exclaimed,  **  had  I  been  taught 
a  little  of  this  science  in  my  early  days, 
from  what  it  might  have  saved  me  V* 
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STORIES  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 
Second  Series. — ^No.  III. — The  Insane. 


Hathto  strolled  ont  one  day  to  enjoy  the 
glorious  beauties  which  sunoaodcd  me, 
aod  in  hope,  also,  to  meet  a  coming 
fiiend,  I  had  almost  nnconscionsly  gone 
Ut  beyond  where  I  intended,  when  my 
tttentioQ  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
sppearanoe  of  three  figures  not  Tcry  dis- 
tant firom  me.  Two  walked  slowly  for- 
ward, seemingly  much  engaged  with  some 
sulgeet  of  which  they  talked,  and  at  the 
same  time  anxiously  watching  the  moYe- 
ments  of  the  third,  who,  apparently  un- 
mindful of  their  presence,  expressed  in 
every  gesture  only  disquietude.  I  felt 
desirous  to  know  in  what  this  originated, 
and  waited,  therefore,  until  they  ap- 
proached, when  I  inquired  the  cause  of 
what  I  witnessed.  A  female,  whose 
countenance  expressed  intense  sujSering, 
struggled  for  a  moment  to  answer  me 
composedly ;  but,  unable  to  command  her 
feelingB,  she  ^t  length  sobbed  out,  **  Oh  I 
he's  troubled  in  hu  mind;"  and  then 
coreting  her  face,  she  turned  aside,  and 
wept  bitterly.  I  felt  that  I  dared  not 
intrude  fluthcr  on  her  sorrow ;  but, 
anxious  to  ascertain  more  precisely  what 
her  words  meant,  I  walked  toward  the 
man,  who,  having  thrown  himself  on  the 
ground,  now  sat,  sometimes  wringing  his 
hands  and  rubbing  his  face,  sometimes 
knocking  on  his  knees  and  stamping  with 
his  feet. 

On  getting  near  to  him,  I  made  some 
ioqliiry  regarding  bis  state.  He  did  not 
look  up,  but  contmued  repeating,  as  he 
had  been  before,  "In  despair  1  in  despair!" 
I  again  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
''Ko  man  can  understand  that,"  he  said ; 
"in  misery  1  lost  I  and  for  ever !  Who  can 
know  what  that  is?"  Then  turning  to 
me,  with  an  expression  I  shall  never  for- 
get, but  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe, 
he  said,  **  Who  can  tell  the  value  of  a 
ioul?  aye,  who?  And  who  can  tell  my 
miseiy  ? — lost — lost— -and  for  ever !" 

Be  then  went  rapidly  past  me,  bending 
toward  the  ground,  and  calling  out  in  a 
texy  loud  voice,  *'  Oh  I  me,  oh !  me ;  Lord, 
have  mercy  on  me !  Oh  I  my  Saviour,  pity 


me  r  which  he  repeated  many  times,  till 
his  utterance  was  prevented  by  weeping. 
Following  him,  I  made  some  remark 
regarding  the  meroy  of  God.  He  listened 
for  a  moment,  but  immediately  became 
more  violent  than  ever. 

The  poor  woman,  who  I  discovered  was 
his  wife,  now  came  up  to  us,  and  laying 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  said,  **  Oh  I  you 
should  be  more  quiet,  and  just  keep  your 
mind  easy."—"  Easy  T  he  said ;  "  there  is 
no  ease  for  me,  night  nor  day  I  Nobody 
can  stay  near  me ;  I  distress  everbody  ;  I 
distress  you."  Then  to  me  he  said,  "  I 
am  destroying  that  poor  woman ;  she  can 
never  rest  for  me."  He  then  looked  at 
her  with  a  most  affecting  expression  of 
tenderness,  and  repeated,  **Yes-,  I  am 
just  destroying  you." — "Oh!  no,"  she 
replied ;  "  I  am  living  in  hopes  that  you  11 
get  better."  "  I  thought  that,  too,"  he 
said,  "  but  not  now ;  no,  it  is  for  ever — 
for  ever !"  Then  speaking  to  me  almost 
in  a  whisper,  he  said,  "I  often  think  of 
killing  myself."— "  What  would  be  ac- 
complished by  that?"  I  said.  "You  are 
miserable  now,  but  you  may  get  better ; 
were  you  so  to  sin  against  God,  you  must 
be  miserable  eternally."  He  teemed  to 
think  for  a  moment,  then  said,  "  It  would 
be  adding  sin  to  sin."  Then  recurring 
to  what  I  had  uttered,  he  exclaimed, 
"Eternally!  eternally !— that's  what  I 
dread !  eternally  lost !"  At  this  he  stood 
still,  wringing  his  hands;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  his  wife  could  persuade 
him  to  proceed. 

We  were  now  approaching  a  cottage, 
which  the  poor  woman  told  me  was  the 
one  they  inhabited,  and  she  invited  me 
to  enter;  but  I  declined,  fearing  to  be 
longer  detained,  and  promised  to  visit 
them  at  a  future  time. 

As  1  left  them,  many  painfU  question- 
ings arose  in  my  mind  as  to  the  extent 
of  responsibility  in  the  unhappy  being 
from  whom  I  had  just  parted.  He  seemed 
to  have  at  some  times  the  power  to  choose 
between  good  and  evil ;  but  at  others  the 
foree  of  an  irresistible  impulse  seemed  to 
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carry  all  before  it,  and  to  hold  him  just 
A8  an  unresistiog  instrument  in  its  grasp. 

Some  dajs  after,  when  Tisiting  his 
dwelling,  I  was  struck  to  find  that  such 
was  the  estimate  he  had  formed  of  his 
own  condition. 

On  entering  his  cottage,  I  found  him 
seated  on  a  large  chest,  his  ankles  bound 
together,  and  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back.  To  my  inquiry  as  to  how  he  was, 
he  made  no  reply ;  indeed,  one  would 
have  supposed,  from  his  unmored  aspect, 
that  he  had  not  seen  me  enter,  although 
this  was  impossible,  from  the  position  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Hb  wife,  seeing 
by  my  expression  that  I  concluded  from 
his  being  shackled  that  he  was  much 
worse,  said,  <*  He  is  no  worse,  but  I  don't 
think  he  is  any  better;  only  he's  more 
sensible  of  his  own  trouble  now, — it  was 
himsel'  that  told  me  to  tie  his  hands  and 
feet ;  and  erery  now  and  then  he  cries  me 
to  do  this,  and  tells  me  to  do  it  fast, 
because  he  could  not  answer  for  my  life 
if  he  had  power  to  hurt  me  when  the  fit 
comes  on." 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words, 
when  he  esclnimcd  with  a  loud  shout, 
and  as  if  exulting  in  the  discoTcry,  "  I 
see  a  knife—I  see  a  knife— let  me  kill 
hornet  me  kill  her !"  and  springing  for- 
ward, all  shackled  as  he  was,  he  seized 
the  sharp  instrument,  which  had  un- 
warily been  left  within  his  reach.  I 
shuddered,  though  quite  confident  that 
he  was  powerless  to  injure  any  one  who 
could  moTe  out  of  his  way ;  but  his  wife 
calmly  looked  at  him,  and  said,  "I'll 
need  to  loose  your  hands  if  you  want  to 
kill  me,  for  you'll  never  be  able  to 
manage  it  that  way."  The  knife  was 
instantly  dropt  from  his  hand,  and  he 
resumed  his  seat,  bending  forward  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  as  if 
afraid  to  look  up, 

I  thought  that  this  calm  might  be  given 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  me  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  presenting  to  him  the  words  of 
peace,  which  God  would  speak  to  every 
troubled  soul,  and  immediately  repeated 
to  his  wife  some  cheering  promises  of 
mercy  from  God's  Holy  Word.  For  a 
time  he  listened  quietly,  then  gradually 
raised  his  head  and  said,  in  a  low,  sorrow- 


ful voice,  "  Oh !  Jean,  untie  this  now, 
it 's  hurting  me." 

As  she  moved  forward  to  comply  with 
his  request,  I  said,  "  Is  this  safe  ?"  "  Oh ! 
yes,"  she  replied ;  **  be  '11  no  hurt  me  just 
now ;"  and  as  she  proceeded  to  undo  the 
bandage  she  sighed  deeply,  on  which  he 
looked  up  tenderly  at  her  and  said,  <*  Oh  ! 
Jean,  I'll  break  your  heart;  the  Lord 
hae  mercy  on  you,  and  reward  you  for  a' 
your  love  to  me." 

*<A11  human  love,"  I  said,  *Ms  but  a 
fklnt  shadowing  forth  of  that  Divine  love 
which  yearns  in  tender  pity  over  the  sinful 
children  of  Adam,  desiring  to  win  them 
back  through  its  expression  to  the  home 
and  the  happiness  they  have  forsaken." 

*  I  cannot  believe,"  he  said,  *'  that  God 
either  loves  or  pities  me ;  I  have  deserved 
only  His  wratli,  and  I  look  for  nothing 
else." 

"  And  have  you  at  present  deserved 
your  wife's  love  ?"  I  asked.  "  No,  no,"  was 
his  reply.  "Then  think  not,"  I  said,  "that 
a  creature  can  be  more  perfect  than  the 
Creator.  Believe  not  that  forgiving  love 
could  dwell  in  any  human  breast,  unless 
it  be  true  of  God  that  He  is  love,  and 
that  He  sends  forth,  as  the  expressioii 
of  His  pity,  some  droppings  of  compaa- 
sion  through  human  channels." 

To  this  he  made  no  answer ;  and  as  I 
feared  to  press  the  subject  farther,  I  bade 
him  farewell,  inwardly  praying  that  he 
might,  through  grace,  be  enabled  to  trace 
the  stream  whose  sweetness  he  acknow* 
ledged  to  the  only  fountain  from  which 
all  bles^ngs  flow. 

When  I  next  saw  him,  a  darker  spirit 
seemed  to  have  pdssessed  his  whole  souL 
There  were  no  calm  or  melting  momenta 
now.  It  was  one  uninterrupted  expree* 
sion  of  impotent  fury;  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  fearful  utterances  to  wluch  he 
gave  vent  It  seemed  as  if  Satan  had 
seized  on  this  human  instrument,  to  ntter 
forth  such  blasphemies  as  the  conscious 
endurance  of  eternal  torment  alone  could 
have  stimulated  any  created  bdng  to  in* 
vent.  I  like  not  to*  remember  what  I 
then  saw  and  heard;  nor  would  I  wil- 
lingly represent  to  the  mind  of  another 
the  image  of  horror  which  was  impressed 
on  my  own,  by  this  and  many  subsequent 
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TisHs  to  «  scene  where  the  Prince  of  the 
power  of  tlio  air  seemed  to  reign  and  to 
triumph  in  the  dominion  possessed  over 
a  ereatnre  formed  in  the  image  of  God. 
No  human  strength  could  long  sustain 
the  fearful  violence  of  gesticulation,  and 
the  unceaaing  vociferation  wluch  hour 
after  hour  pealed  through  this  dwelling 
of  misery ;  and  I  ohserved,  at  each  suc- 
ceeding visit,  a  falling  away  in  flesh  and 
strength  ;  but  even  \A\en  this  had  be- 
come exceedingly  marked,  the  bursts  of 
frantic  fury  seemed  to  nerve  every  limb 
with  a  force  and  power  that  knew  no 
abatement. 

I  had  long  ceased  to  make  any  attempt 
to  converse  with  the  poor  maniac,  but 
never  to  entreat  God  for  him ;  and  tliis 
seemed  for  a  time  always  to  awe  and 
quiet  him,  although  his  wife  told  mc  he 
generally  expressed  himself  in  a  very  dis- 
tressing way  when  referring  to  it  after- 
wards. I  was,  therefore,  exceedingly  sur- 
prised, on  entering  one  day,  to  learn  from 
her  that  he  had  asked  her  tlmt  morning 
to  pray  for  him.  He  lay  quiet,  and  I  did 
Bot  address  him;  but  I  besought  the 
Lord  to  speak,  that  the  stormy  M'aves 
might  be  still ;  and  I  came  away  ponder- 
ing on  the  various  forms  of  human  mi- 
sery,— on  the  power  of  Satan  through 
man's  sinfulness,  and  on  the  precious 
sssnrance  of  a  coming  time,  when  the 
whole  inheritance  which  Jesus  has  re- 
deemed by  blood  shall  be  rescued  from 
the  power  and  oppression  of  His  adver- 
sary. There  are  seasons  when  the  fair 
and  shining  form  of  beauty  which  sur- 
round us  would  almost  lead  us  to  forget 
that  truth,  that  the  whole  creation  groan- 
eth  and  travaileth  together  in  pain,  wait- 
ing for  the  deliverer;  but  such  was  not 
the  aspect  that  met  me  as  I  walked  home, 
for  blasting  and  disappointment  seemed 
written  on  every  field  I  passed ;  and  it 
t^e  not  less  of  a  coming  sorrow  than  of 
a  pteaeot  curse,— -for  the  staff  of  bread 
wu  smitten  in  the  land.  But  there  is  in 
the  conunand  and  promise  associated  in 
ficripcnre  with  predictions  of  famine 
and  pestilence,  that  which  could  allay  all 
fear:^*^  When  these  things  come  to  pass, 
then  lift  up  your  heads,  for  the  day  of 
yoorndeiDptioadraweth  nigh." 


A  scene,  strangely  contrasting  with  all 
I  had  previously  witnessed  while  so  often 
visiting  this  cottage,  presented  itself  on 
my  next  entering,— the  anxious,  careful, 
long-tried  sick-nurse,  was  herself  laid  on 
a  bed  of  Buffering,  and  the  wild  reckless 
madman  sat  sorrowfully  and  quietly  by 
her  side.  Her  overwrought  frame,  when  no 
longer  stimulated  by  urgent  calls  for 
exertion  on  his  behalf,  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  such  long  prostrated  and  ago  - 
nizlng  engrossment,  and  her  fevered  look 
and  throbbing  pulse  indicated  very  serious 
indiposition ;  but  she  could  speak  only  of 
joy,  for  her  husband  was  as  she  had  not 
seen  him  for  months— clothed,  and  in  his 
right  mind. 

When  I  came  again,  I  found  her  seated 
by  the  fire  in  an  easy  chair;  but  even 
with  this  support  she  seemed  very  un- 
equal to  the  exertion ;  and  she  told  me 
she  did  not  feel  at  all  better,  but  that  her 
husband  seemed  so  depressed  by  seeing 
her  in  bed,  that  she  had  made  an  effort 
to  rise,  in  hope  of  soothing  his  anxiety. 
I  then  made  inquiry  regarding  his  state, 
and  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  continued 
calm  and  collected,  though  sorely  afflicted 
by  her  illness.  I  felt  much  the  tenderness 
of  fatherly  compassion  displayed  in  this 
dispensation,  and  spoke  of  the  goodness 
of  God  in  so  staying  His  east  wind  in  the 
day  of  His  rough  wind.  "  Oh !  yes,"  she 
said,  '*  the  Lord  has  been  merciful  in 
removing  our  sorrow,  and  surely  He  has 
been  merciful  also  in  sending  another — 
He  knew  that  my  heart  and  flesh  were 
like  to  fail,  and  he  did  not  lay  on  me  more 
than  I  could  bear ;  but  he  knew  too,  that 
I  would  have  been  fain  to  sit  down  satis- 
fied with  my  restored  blessing,  and  that 
I  needed  this  to  tell  me  that  here  we 
have  no  abiding  city,  because  we  seek  a 
city  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."  I 
theu  asked  her  <'If  she  believed  that  this 
sickness  wasuntodeath  ?"  "I  do  not  feel," 
she  said,  "anything  that  leads  me  to 
dread  immediate  danger,  and  I  know  that 
God  can  at  any  moment  say,  *  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther,'  and  for 
James's  sake,  I  would  like  well  to  be 
raised  from  a  bed  of  sickness  again."  As 
I  looked  at  her  wasted  form,  I  won- 
dered much  that  she  should  so  feel,  for 
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there  seemed  to  my  eye  every  token  of 
rapidly  hastening  to  decay ;  hut  when  I 
laid  my  finger  on  her  pnlse,  I  wondered 
noty  for  I  knew  too  well  how  strangely 
the  hope  which  fear  gives  can  hlind  the 
mind  as  to  the  approach  of  death,  even 
in  the  hour  when  his  triumph  is  all  hnt 
complete. 

In  the  present  instance,  it  seemed  a 
blessed  appointment  for  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  hearts  long  tried,  and  soon  to 
be  separated ;  for  it  hindered  the  brooding 
over  coming  evil,  which  might  so  easily 
have  unhinged  a  long  distracted  mind, 
and  it  saved  the  sorrowful  anticipations 
which  the  sufferer,  taught  so  entirely  to 
live  for  one  object,  must  have  endured  in 
the  prospect  of  leaving  that  object  un- 
cared  for  and  unserved.  As  the  urgent 
symptoms  of  the  disease  increased,  so  did 
the  hope  of  recovery ;  and  the  craving 
for  food,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
marked,  was  constantly  dwelt  on  by  both 
as  a  token  for  good ;  but  there  was  to  me 
no  pain  in  the  continuance  of  this  decep- 
tion, for  there  was  continually  mingling 
with  it,  a  breathing  of  holy  desire,  in 


language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  tiiat 
told  of  a  spirit  fast  preparing  for  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Holy  God. 

One  Sabbath  morning  she  had  risen  a» 
usual,  and  her  husband  had  left  her  aested 
in  her  chair.  Betumtng  alter  a  abort 
absence,  he  marked  something  strange 
in  her  look.  He  asked  if  she  were 
worse ;  and  while  he  watted  her  reply,  a 
slight  quiver  passed  over  her  frame ; — ^it 
was  the  last' throbbing  pulse  of  mortal 
life,~the  mortal  had  put  on  imnaortality. 

I  saw  the  bereaved  husband  a  few  days 
after.  He  was  calm  and  intelligent,  and 
there  was  in  his  conversation  such  tokens 
of  a  heart  right  with  God  as  greatly 
cheered  me.  As  we  parted,^not  expect- 
ing to  meet  again,— I  prayed  God  that 
the  memory  of  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  of  His  love  in  the  abode  be  was 
about  to  leave,  might  never  pass  away 
till  the  day  when  he  should  join  in  the 
unending  song  of  praise  already  begun 
by  her  through  whom  the  compassion  of 
the  Eternal  had  been  so  largely  mani- 
fested to  him ;  and  while  he  kindly  pressed 
my  hand,  he  uttered  an  emphatic — Amen. 
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The  success  of  Missions^—that  is  to  say, 
the  triumph  of  the  Gospel,  in  so  far  as 
human  instrumentality  is  concerned, — 
would  be  complete,  if  there  were  revealed 
in  the  heart  of  every  Christian  a  genuine 
sense  of  the  true  import  and  end  of  the 
missionary  effort.  When  the  affluent  man 

Says  his  laige  donation,  or  the  poor  man 
rops  his  humble  mite  in  support  of  this 
object^  what  is  the  cause  of  the  con-' 
tribution,  and  what  its  purpose?  Of  those 
who  ascend  to  a  higher  cause  than  the 
requirement  of  the  Church  and  esta- 
blished usage,  and  who  give  a  distinct 
recognition  and  importance  to  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  heathen,  and  the  con- 
version of  immortal  souls,  how  few  are 
there  who  realize  in  thought  all  that  these 
unspeakably  precious  ends  compreliend  in 
themselves,— all  that  they  imply  on  the 
part  of  those  who  would  truly  understand 
what  they  do  when  they  promote  them  I 
How  many  are  there  among  us,  who 
regard  themselves  as  lying  under  the 
same  judgment  and  curse,  from  which 
they  thus  strive  to  rescue  others?  Are 
they  not  few  indeed,  who  feel,  or  are 


reminded  by  the  clink  of  their  cmn  in  the 
plate,  that  by  this  act  they  strip  them- 
selves of  every  conventional  and  natural 
advantage,— rank,  position,  infiaence, 
wealth,  education,  talent,  climate,  com- 
plexion,—and  take  their  places,  naked, 
and  blind,  and  hungry,  by  the  side  of  the 
most  abject  and  ignorant  of  other  lands 
or  of  this,  differing  nothing  from  the  poor 
heathen  in  that  awful  reality  of  subjec- 
tion to  God's  condemnation  and  wrath- 
differing  nothing  from  the  other,  in  having 
but  one  way  of  escape,  through  the  grace 
and  merits  of  Him  who  died  equally  for 
them  both  ? 

Surely  it  is  a  right  and  healthy  thing 
to  be  thus  divested  of  the  conventional 
attributes  which  the  world,  and  the  flesh, 
and  the  pride  of  life  impose, — ^to  cast 
away  that  thick  crust  of  reputation,  which 
hides  all  that  is  below  the  surface,  and 
renders  a  man's  heart,  and  all  within  him 
that  forms  his  character  and  mocal  being, 
a  secret  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others — 
a  hidden  mystery,  penetrated  only  by  the 
All-seeing  eye,  until  it  shall  be  wvealed 
in  judgment.  If  **  in  all  things  it  behoved 
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Hxm"  who  is  Lord  of  all  "to  be  made 
like  unto  His  brethren,*  does  it  not 
become  His  followers  to  bear  in  mind 
that  common  depravitjr  and  moral  ruin 
which  has  befallen  them  and  all  their 
bretiiren  ?  In  all  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions, whether  for  time  or  for  eternity, 
a  right  perception  and  feeling  of  onr  true 
position,  can  alone  give  us  the  key  to 
proper  action  and  real  advancement. — 
When  Ephraim  spake  trembling^  he  exalted 
himedf  in  Israel 

Here,  then,  is  a  source  of  blessing  un- 
speakable to  the  Christianas  own  soul,  in 
the  support  of  Missions, — that  he  cannot 
bestow  a  contribution,  or  a  prayer,  or  a 
thought  upon  this  cause,  without  recall- 
ing bis  own  condition  as  a  sinner,  lost 
through  guilt,  hereditary  and  contracted 
—redeemed  by  grace,  unmerited  and 
marrelluuB.  Thus  his  soul  is  rescued 
from  an  entire  captivity  to  the  world 
that  is  external  and  dcIusiTe,— he  betakes 
himself  to  that  communion  which  is  be- 
stowed only  upon  those  who  are  of  a 
lowly  and  contrite  spirit, — he  rejoices 
with  trembling,  while  he  partakes  of  that 
hidden  life, —  and  tlien,  chiefly,  God's 
Spirit  witnesses  with  his  spirit,  that  be 
is  a  child  of  God,  when  he  loves  the  bretli- 
rra,  and  when  his  heart  is  moved,  and  his 
affections  go  forth  with  tenderness,  in  an 
anxious  concern  for  those  to  whom  the 
refuge  of  redeeming  love  is  unknown. 

May  God,  of  His  infinite  mercy,  grant 
a  more  abounding  experience  of  such 
views  and  motives  I 

In  the  proportion  in  which  God,  in  His 
infinite  wisdom,  shall  vouchsafe  the  spirit 
and  feeling  wliich  have  been  indicated, — 
in  the  same  measure  are  we  encouraged 
to  hope  for  His  blessing  on  the  work.  To 
ourselves  it  is  clear,  that  this  must  be 
the  criterion  of  the  benefit  derived  firom 
engaging  in  the  missionary  cause  ;  and  if 
it  shall  happen,  in  the  case  of  any  indivi- 
dual, that,  in  giring  a  contribution,  or 
forming  a  desire,  or  breathing  a  prayer 
for  the  conversion  of  others,  his  thoughts 
are  turned  inwards,  and  his  spiritual  eye 
opened  to  the  ruin  of  his  own  soul  and 
the  plague  of  his  own  heart,  what  earthly 
sacrifice  is  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the 
balance  with  that  discover)' ?— a  disco- 
very without  which  the  woric  of  regene- 
ration could  never  be  begun  In  himself. 

It  is  with  such  sentiments  that  we 
earnestly  desire  to  present  to  our  readers 
the  annual  account  of  what  is  done  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  missionary 
field.  If  the  sum  is  small, — and  by  what 
standard  can  it  be  reckoned  otherwise 
than  small  indeed  ?— is  the  reason  not  to 
be  found  in  the  want  of  an  adequate  esti- 
mate of  the  incalculable  value  of  the  ob- 


ject,~a  want  which  can  no  otherwise  be 
accounted  for,  than  by  the  feebleness  of 
our  perception  with  respect  to  our  own 
condition  as  perishing  sinners  ?  Oh  l 
that  every  member  and  friend  of  the 
Church  would  pray  earnestly  for  a  clearer 
and  more  abiding  sense  of  his  own  deprav- 
ity, for  a  more  lively  view  of  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  redemption,  for  the  incessant 
infiuences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  quicken 
and  renew  those  impressions,  that  so  he 
might  daily  return  to  his  first  love,  and 
give  to  the  work  of  the  salvation  of  souls 
the  regards  of  a  spirit  stung  with  the 
agonized  feeling  of  the  misery  of  sin, 
while  it  is  also  enraptured  with  the  glory 
and  blessedness  of  the  redeemed. 

The  gracious  freeness  of  the  Gospel 
exempts  us  from  any  fixed  order  of  pre- 
cedence in  reviewing  the  Missions.  Last 
year  the  Jews*  right  of  primogeniture 
was  recognized,  in  presenting  first  the 
claims  of  the  Scheme  for  promoting  their 
conversion.  That  this  order  is  not  of 
indispensable  observance,  however,  is 
shewn,  when  the  Apostle  represents  our 
Lord  as  preaching  p*eace  to  those  which 
were  afar  o/f,  and  to  them  that  were  nigh. 
We  now  begin,  then,  with  the  Scheme 

I. — For  the  Puopagatioit  op  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Pabts,  espb- 
ciALLY  IN  India. 

In  former  years  we  have  pointed  out 
the  particuhir  claims  of  this  Mission,  in 
connexion  with  the  vast  temporal  ad- 
vantages derived  by  this  country  from 
Hindustan.  Last  year,  also,  we  alluded 
to  the  peculiar  intellectual  and  moral 
endowments  necessary  to  the  labourer, 
who  is  to  contend  with  the  native 
subtlety  of  the  Hindu  mind.  Along 
with  these  considerations,  we  would  press 
upon  our  readers  a  regard  to  the  degrad- 
ing character  of  the  superstition  from 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  effort 
to  deliver  our  fellow-subjects  in  India. 
There  the  awful  spectacle  is  presented  of 
a  -people  totally  corrupt,  destitute,  not 
only  of  the  trutti,  but  even  of  the  influ- 
ence of  a  morality  externally  correct. 
The  code  of  morals  not  only  permit?,  but, 
in  some  instances,  enjoins  falsehood.  In 
courts  of  justice,  falsehood  in  testimony 
is  the  rule,— truth  the  exception.  A 
native  is  not  to  be  believed,  unless  he  is 
corroborated.  Witnesses  may  be  pur- 
chased, and  are  trained  to  the  artful  re- 
cital of  falsehood.  The  judge  picks  out 
the  truth  as  he  best  can  from  the  mass  of 
contradiction.  Bribery  and  extortion  are 
practised  by  the  court  officials.  Unclean- 
uess  of  thought  and  practice,  again,  are 
prevalent  among  Hindus,  in  a  manner 
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and  degree  from  the  bare  mention  of 
iirhich  decency  turns  away.  It  is  a  shame 
even  to  speak  of  those  tilings  which  are  done 
among  them.  This  impurity  occupies  the 
M'hole  national,  as  well  as  individual  mind. 
Beprescntations  of  obscenity  are  presented 
upon  their  public  buildings.  And  this 
profound  moral  degradation,  not  only  is 
not  discouraged,  it  is  directly  encouraged 
and  incited  by  their  religion.  No  shame 
is  attached  to  the  profession  of  dancing- 
girls,  who  are  avowedly  brought  up  as 
courtesans, — the  Hindu  maintaining  that 
they  were  created  by  God  for  this  very 
purpose. 

It  is  to  contend  against' a  system  of 
such  deformity  and  degradation,  that  our 
Indian  Missionary  goes  forth.  Well 
might  the  heart  of  man  turn  away  from 
an  effort  so  apparently  hopeless.  But 
there  is  no  moral  abyss  which  the  rays 
of  Divine  love  may  not  illumine.  It  is 
thus  a  devoted  Missionary  speaks : — 
**  Whoever  is  willing  and  ready  to  love 
the  poor  Hindus  in  spite  of  their  faults 
and  moral  degradation,  will  soon  find 
much  in  them  to  love;  Vieir  Maker*s 
image  is  sadly  defaced,  but  it  is  there ;  they 
are  steeped  in  crime  and  vice  ns  well  as 
in  sin,  but  they  are  those  for  whom 
Christ  endured  bitter  agony  on  the  cross, 
and  among  them  are  many  whom  He  will 
bring  to  His  glorious  light,  and  who  shall 
be  bright  jewels  in  His  eternal  crown."* 

It  is  mattter  of  surprise,  not  less  than 
regret,  that  so  many  parishes  still  con- 
tinue to  deny  themselves  the  privilege  of 
contributing  to  this  important  Scheme. 
Yet  the  Committee  are  not  without  hope 
that,  by  a  patient  waiting  on  God  for  His 
blessing,  and  in  the  increasing  liberality 
of  the  Church,  the  India  Mission  will  be 
more  and  more  established  and  enlarged. 
Several  munificent  donations  have  en- 
abled them  to  clear  off  the  greater  part  of 
the  existing  debt ;  amongst  others,  they 
would  notice  L.246  from  Crown  Court 
Church,  London,  through  Dr.  Cumming. 

While  thus  encouraged  in  the  means 
afforded  to  carry  out  the  work,  the  Com- 
mittee earnestly  plead,  that  the  men  may 
not  be  wanting, — that  the  reproach  may 
be  wiped  away  that  while  the  soldier,  the 
merchant,  men  of  every  profession  and 
rank,  are  crowding  to  India,  there  are 
none  found  willing  to  reap  on  its  plains 
another  and  nobler  harvest. 

Bombat/.^Here  the  new  buildings  are 
now  complete.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  en- 
abled to  persevere  in  his  laborious  duties 
uninterruptedly.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  chaplains  at  this  presidency,  the  work 

*  •  Pox'i  ClMiptera  on  Missions  in  South  India 
— Sceleys.  1818.  For  the  &ets  In  tlio  preceding 
parrfgraph,  also  see  this  work. 


of  the  Mission  has  been  carried  on ;  bi>t 
the  most  earnest  desire  for  at  least  one 
more  labourer  is  reiterated  in  every  com« 
municatioD. 

The  annual  examination  on  the  21st 
February,  was  attended  by  some  Euro- 
peans, and  a  great  many  natives.  400 
pupils  present,  whose  acquirements  were 
most  satisfactory. 

Madras,— It  is  hoped  that,  in  a  short 
time,  new  premises,  so  necessary  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  missionaries, 
will  be  obtained ;  every  exertion  is  being 
made  for  this  object. 

Mr.  Grant  labours  unremittingly,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr  Sheriff,  who» 
under  heavy  domestic  trial  and  much 
bodily  weakness,  takes  part  in  the  daily 
duty,  and  Messrs.  Black  and  Christian, 
carries  on  the  work  of  the  Mission.  400 
pupils  are  in  attendance  at  the  Institu- 
tion. The  number  would  be  double,  if 
the  accommodation  permitted.  In  Ma- 
dras and  the  neighbourhood,  there  are 
many  openings  to  Christian  usefulness, 
besides  the  necessity  of  relieving  the 
over-burdened  labourers  in  the  Institu- 
tion, to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
present  position. 

The  Editors  of  the  Juvenile  Missionary 
Record  have  received,  in  answer  to  their 
proposal, — announced  in  the  Record  for 
December  1849,  to  provide  a  library  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils  attending  tlie  Mis- 
sionary Institution  at  Madras, — the  sum 
of  L.150.  The  books  named  by  Mr. 
Grant  have  been  procured,  besides  five  or 
six  hundred  of  the  Tract  Society's  publi- 
cations, a  terrestrial  globe,  a  number  of 
maps  and  diagrams. 

Ca/cu/to.— In  this  presidency  the  work 
of  the  Institution  has  been  carried  on 
with  unremitting  exertion.  The  Sabbath 
evening  lectures  have  been  numerously 
attended.  Large  audiences  composed  of 
strangers,  of  young  men  from  the  Hindu 
and'Other  educational  institutions,  have, 
week  after  week,  resorted  to  them,  so 
that  the  members  of  the  Missionary  Con- 
ference have  resolved  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures. 

At  the  examination  of  the  Insti- 
tution, on  9th  January,  there  were 
present  1000  pupils,  when  ample  evi- 
dence was  given  of  the  able,  faithful, 
and  successful  labours  of  the  mission- 
aries. A  high  interest  was  Imparted  to 
this  examination,  by  the  presence  of  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Bethune,  and  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Burton,  Chief-Justice  of  Madras, 
and  by  the  touching  appeal  made  .by  the 
latter  to  the  pupils  and  adult  Hindus 
present,  entreating  them  to  yield  to  their 
convictions  of  truth,  and  make  an  open 
profession  of  Christianity. 
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Not  lias  the  year  passed  without  encour- 
agement. It  has  pleased  God  to  gire  some 
token  of  His  presence,  in  the  case  of  a 
Kodin  Brahmin  of  the  highest  caste,  who 
has  attended  the  Institution  since  1846, 
where  he  officiated  as  a  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful teacher.  He  has  now  puhlicly 
arowed  his  conversion,  and  embraced 
Christianity. 

The  Ghospara  station  is  still  supported 
by  St  Stephen's  congregation.  The  na- 
tire  catechist,  with  his  two  assistants, 
continues  to  labour  assiduously.  A  jour* 
nal  of  their  proceedings,  lately  received, 
gives  promise  of  increasing  usefulness. 

Female  Education. — ^The  Ladies'  Asso- 
ciation ia  steadily  advancing  in  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  fHends  at  home, 
and  in  the  progress  of  its  schools  abroad. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  has  been 
L.3334, 10s.  7d. 

The  aame  process  of  colonization,  which, 
in  ancient  times,  diffused  the  language  and 
arts  of  Greece  over  various  parts  of  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  now  intro- 
ducing the  vigorous  frame  and  free  insti- 
tutionsof  the  Anglo- Saxon  race  into  every 
quarter  of  tlie  globe.  It  would  evince  little 
of  the  reality  of  faith,  and  a  feeble  sense  of 
its  high  imx>ort  and  eternal  relations,  if 
the  Colonists  were  to  carry  with  them  a 
regard  only  to  temporal  wants  and  visible 
associations.  Thanks  be  to  God,  that 
among  the  thousands  of  our  emigrants, 
fome  are  always  to  be  found  unwilling  to 
lire  without  Him  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Thanks  be  to  Him,  that  He 
breathea  into  the  heart  of  the  Churches  a 
tender  concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  their  separated  people,  and  faith  and 
2eal  to  foUow  them  with  their  prayers, 
and  with  the  aid  of  their  earthly  means, 
in  ordef  that  altars  may  be  set  up,  and  that 
wherever  they  go,  God  may  still  be  in  all 
their  thoughts.  In  former  years,  we 
have  sketched  the  principles  upon  which 
these  blessed  affections  and  regards  have 
expressed  themselves  in  action,  through 
the  proceedings  of  the  Scheme 

II.— For  rROHotiXG  the  Beliotous 
Imtbbcsts  op  Scottish  Puesbyte- 
siAMs  IX  THB  Colonies. 

The  following  outline  exhibits  the  pro- 
cedure of  this  Committee  during  the  by- 
iTone  year.  It  may  only  be  premised, 
that  a  proposal  having  been  made  in  the 
Prorindal  Legislature  of  Canada  to  ap- 
ply the  proceeds  of  the  lands  denomi- 
nated the  Clergy  Keserves,  to  purposes 
inconsistent  with  the  appropriation  of 
that  property,  p^'*mrec»^  by  statute 


for  the  support  of  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  the 
Church  of  England,  measures  have  been 
taken  to  resist  that  proposal,  and  to  se- 
cure the  fund  in  question  to  its  statutory 
purpose. 

Canada, — ^From  this  province,  the  ap- 
plications for  missionaries  are  urgent, 
and  eight  or  ten  cuuld  be  fhlly  employed. 

Since  last  Assembly,  the  Rev.  H. 
Gibson  and  the  Rev.  J.  White  hare 
been  sent  out,  and  after  labouring  for  a 
short  time  as  missionaries,  have  received 
calls  to  fixed  charges.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Munro^  missionary  at  Glengarry,  has  also 
been  appointed  to  a  fixed  charge.  The 
Rev.  D.  M'Nee  was  nominated  to  the 
church  at  Hamilton,  and  has  been  in- 
ducted. 

The  Committee  having  received  a 
favourable  report  of  Queen's  College, 
have  granted  L.SOO  in  aid  of  its  fhnds. 

Grants  have  been  made  for  the  outfit 
and  passage  of  Messrs.  Gibson,  White, 
and  M*Nee,  L.215,  Is.  To  the  Rev.  J. 
Smith,  the  Rev.  D.  Munro,  the  Rev.  G. 
M*Donell,  and  the  Rev.  J.  White,  L.210. 
To  Goderich,  Chatham,  Brock,  Reach, 
and  Maiipossa,  L.120. 

Nova  Scotia.—The  Rev.  F.  Nicol  waj», 
in  June  last,  appointed  third  minister  of 
the  churches  of  St.  Matthew's  and  St. 
Andrew's,  in  Halifax, — the  Committeo 
agreeing  to  make  up  his  salary  firom 
L.200  currency,  to  L.200  sterling  for 
three  years. 

The  receipt  of  L.15,  lis.  4d.  from  St. 
Matthew's,  in  aid  of  their  funds,  is  gladly 
noticed  as  indicative  of  an  appreciation  of 
benefit  conferred. 

The  Rev.  R.  M*Nair  has  accepted  the 
temporary  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Charlotte  Town,  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island,  during  the  absence  of 
their  pastor  in  bad  health, — the  Commit- 
tee making  up  his  salaiy  to  L.200  ster- 
ling. 

In  the  want  of  ministers  and  mission- 
aries, especially  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gaelic,  which  is  every  year  more  and 
more  felt,  the  Committee  have  continued 
the  services  of  several  Catechists,  to 
whom  salaries  have  been  paid  to  the 
amount  of  L.75.  Mr.  Nicol's  outfit  and 
passage,  L.65.  Rev.  W.  Ilerdman's 
salary,  L.lOd ;  grant  to  Mr.  Martin, 
Halifax,  L.50 ;  Mr.  M*Nair,  L.41,  2s.  5d. ; 
to  St.  Andrew's  Church,  L  60. 

New  Brunswick. — Here,  although  re- 
ceiving the  most  urgent  applications, 
the  (  ommit'tce  have  not  had  it  in  their 
powi  •  to  make  a  sin^rle  appointment. 
Durin  '  the  year,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Csssinia 
died ;  r\^,  on  flpplicntion,  the  salary  due 
'to  him,   .ith  an  additional  sum,  making 
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together  L.50,  was  paid  to  his  widow  and 
daughter.  There  has  also  been  paid  to 
aid  the  salaries  of  the  Bev.  J.  Horton, 
Bey.  J.  Stiven,  and  Rev.  J.  Ross,  LJ  75 ; 
and  to  St.  Andrew's  charcb,  Chatham, 
L.50. 

NewfomdlantL^The  Rer.  J.  King  hav- 
ing resigned  the  charge  of  the  diurch 
here,  in  bad  health,  an  application  has 
been  reoeived  to  send  out  a  successor. 
Besides  the  grant  of  L.50  to  the  trustees, 
L.50  has  been  paid  on  account  of  Mr. 
King's  salary. 

Brituh  GviaM.— The  Rer.  J.  Bell  har- 
Ing  resigned  his  charge  in  Berbice^  in 
consequence  of  bad  health,  the  Rev.  S. 
6.  Shaw  has  been  recommended  to  Earl 
Grey  as  his  successor. 

Jamaica.— Mr.  Badcliffe  has  renewed 
his  application  for  another  minister  to 
this  island. 

Groiada.— The  Rev.  Archibald  Stir- 
ling has  resigned  his  charge  in  tiiis 
island,  having  been  appointed  to  Boslin 
Chapel ;— a  successor  is  wanted. 

Buenoa  Ayres, — An  application  made, 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
here,  to  Lord  Palmerston,  to  appoint  the 
Bev.  Jame's  Smith  to  the  church  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Brown, 
has  been  granted. 

Mauritius, — ^Earl  Grey,  on  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendation,  has  appointed 
the  Bev.  F.  Beaton  to  this  charge,  who 
has  been  ordained,  and  will  proceed  di* 
rect  to  Port  Louis.  The  desired  increase 
of  salary  has  been  provided  for  in  tiie 
colony. 

Australia, — Urgent  applications  are 
received  for  ministers,  especially  for 
South  Australia.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Bean, 
formerly  minister  of  Charlotte  Town, 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mel- 
bourne. L.200  has  been  contributed  for 
the  completion  of  the  church  at  Para- 
matta, and  L.50  in  aid  of  Mr.  Coutt's 
salary. 

New  Zealand, — Mr.  Kirton's  labours  in 
this  colony  have  been  favourably  re- 
ported, and  L.78,  15s.  paid  in  aid  of  his 
salary. 

India, — A  petition  to  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Presbyterian  chaplains 
in  India,  has  been  refused. 

Applications  for  aid  in  supporting  a 
Missionary  at  Bangalore,  and  also  at 
Malacca,  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
islands,  are  under  consideration. 

Expenditure  during  the  year,  was 
L.2556,  14s.  9d. 

Keither  the  spiritual  destitution  of  our 


expatriated  brethren,  seeking  for  subsist- 
ence on  distant  shores  and  in  wide  and 
tliinly-peopled  plains,  where  there  is 
little  besides  the  feeble  resouroea  of  the 
weak  spirit  of  man  to  keep  alive  in  the 
heart  the  sacred  flame  of  devotion,—  nor 
the  abject  condition  of  the  heathen, 
breathing  an  atmosphere  of  utter  moral 
pollution— presents  a  stronger  appeal  to 
the  Christian  heart  than  the  uninstructed 
portion  of  our  home  population,  whom 
unhappy  local  circumataoces,  or  the  ne- 
glect of  others,  or  their  own  rejection  of 
good  influences,  have  left  in  ignorance  of 
the  way  of  salvation.  In  former  papers 
it  has  been  explained,  that  the  Church 
labours  to  reclaim  those  outcasts  and 
wanderers,  by  instituting  schools  for  the 
young,  and  Gospel  ordinances  for  the 
young  and  adult.  These  means  she  ia  at 
present  striving  to  render  eflectual  by 
three  modes  of  instrumentality, — ^viz.,  1. 
The  Education  Scheme,  for  providing 
schools,  and  improving  the  quality  of  in- 
struction ;  2.  The  Home  Mission,  for 
employing  missionaries,  and  giving  tem- 
porary aid  to  weak  congregations;  and 
3.  The  Committee  for  providing  endow- 
ments to  the  ministers  of  unendowed 
Churches.  The  account  of  the  labour 
in  these  several  fields  is  as  follows, — 
viz  ;— 

GENBIUL  ASSBMBLT'b  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  is — 

In  Highland  Parishes  119 

In  the  Lowlands,  ^      .  45 

Female  Schools,          .  13 

177 

The  benefits  of  this  Scheme  are  dif- 
fused over  26  counties,  and  roost  largely 
where  other  means  of  education  are  chiefly 
defective. 

There  are  86  of  the  schools  where  the 
teacher  receives  a  salary  of  L.25,  and  21 
where  the  salary  is  L.20  a-year. 

The  fees  received  amount  to  a  very 
small  sum,  and  in  many  instances  are 
not  paid  in  money.  32  schools  report 
no  fees  during  the  past  year ;  yet  at 
these,  1503  pupils  were  on  the  roll  of 
attendance  at  1st  April  1851.  At  32 
schools,  the  average  fee  received  for  each 
pupil,  was  Is.  a-year.  The  total  amount 
of  fees  received  at  the  Highland  schools, 
during  the  year  ending  April  Ist,  185 1 , 
was  L.530,  15s.  8d, — total  value  of  equi- 
valents, L.104, 148.  8d, — making  together 
an  average  of  L.5,  6s.  9j^  a-year  to  each 
school. 

^  Twenty-three  of  the  teachers  are  now- 
receiving  the  Government  augmentation, 
whichnumberwiliincKaseasnewappoInt- 
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flxv  made^ — many  pupil-teachen 
ttttbe  Komal  Schools  bein?  likely  to  ob- 
lain  the  Gorernment  certificate  of  merit. 
The  mbscriptioii  for  suitable  books,  to 
enable  them  to  prepare  for  the  necessary 
eiamlnatioB,  has  been  most  encouraging. 

In  the  Lowland  schools,  the  fees  are 
better  paid,  and  the  teachers  hare  sereral 
adraniagea  which  those  in  the  Highlands 
do  not  possess.  The  salary  allowed  to 
four  of  these  is  L.8,  or  less ;  in  flre  special 
cases,  L.25 ;  and  36  have  Tarious  sums 
abore  Ii.8  and  below  L.25.  12  of  these 
teachers  enjoy  the  Goiremment  angmen- 
tatioD.  Bat,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Lowland  acliools,  the  emoluments  and 
accommodations  are  insufilcient  to  satisfy 
the  GoTemment  requirements.  In  the 
case  of  FuUarton,  those  hare  been  made 
adequate  during  the  past  year  by  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton,  and  the  Lord  Justice 
Generml.  Of  the  female  teachers,  4  have 
a  salary  of  L.10,  and  6  of  L.8. 

The  total  number  of  children  attend- 
ing the  foregoing  schools,  and  Sabbath 
schools  connected  with  them,  and  also  in 
attendance  at  the  Model  Schools  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  upon  1st  April  1851, 
was  14,822. 

In  aU  the  schools  religious  instruction 
is  giren  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which 
sze  daily  read,  and  from  the  shorter  Cate- 
Cuism* 

HORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  last  year,  50  students  on 
the  ftce-list,  and  109  at  their  own  charges, 
have  been  admitted.  23  have  obtained 
the  Govemment  certificate  during  the 
year,  and  nearly  all  of  these  hare  since 
reoeired  appointments.  The  number  of 
applications  for  teachers  is  more  than  can 
be  supplied  consistently  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rule  requiring  from  each 
student  on  the  free-list  an  attendance  of 
one  year  and  a  half. 

A  cooaidenible  number  of  the  schools 
haTe  been  inspected  duruig  the  year  by 
the  Conrener  and  Secretary,  with  bene- 
fictai  results. 

The  Female  Schools  are  13  in  number, 
all  partaking,  more  or  less,  of  the  charac- 
ter of  industrial.  They  are  supported 
mainly  by  the  Elders'  Daughters'  Asso- 
datioa ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  society, 
which  is  but  in  its  infancy,  will  rapidly 
enlaige  its  operations. 

It  if  under  consideration  to  introduce 
male  industrial  training  into  some  of  the 
IligUand  districts.  Sir  James  Mathcson, 
pn>prietar  of  Lewis,  has  expressed  his 
readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  Com- 
mittee for  this  purpose  in  that  island. 

The  income  of  the  Scheme  has  incrcalbd 
diuiog  the  past  year,  but  not  in  a  mea- 


sure adequate  to  its  permanent  support. 
The  Ck>mmittee  therefore  propose,  that  a 
separate  fund  shall  be  established,  for 
support  of  the  Normal  Schools, — ^the  cost 
of  which  amounts  to  L2000  a-year,  of 
which  the  Privy  Council  pay  L.1000. 
As  the  benefits  of  these  institutions  are 
diffused  over  the  whole  of  Scotland,  the 
appeal  now  made  for  their  support  and 
eflfcient  working,  they  feel  confident,  will 
be  met  with  a  proportionate  liberally. 
In  the  meantime,  applications  for  aid  in 
establishing  new  schools  are  necessarily 
refused,  although  the  circumstances  are 
most  urgent. 

The  debt  on  the  Glasgow  Normal  In- 
stitution, amounting  to  L.5000,  has  been 
nearly  liquidated.  The  collection  in  350 
churches  and  16  chapels,  was  L.  1149,  18b. 
6d.  The  sale  of  ladies'  work  in  GUsgow, 
conducted  with  singular  zeal  and  spirit, 
produced  L.2097,  13s.  6d.;  which,  with 
various  liberal  subscriptions,  have  alto- 
gether realized  the  sum  of  L.4620.  Thoso 
parishes  which  have  not  yet  contributed, 
and  all  who  have  this  great  object  at 
heart,  are  requested  to  lose  no  time  in 
sending  their  subscriptions. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Educational 
Committee  last  year,  was  L.6855, 18s.  2d. 

The  Committee's  report  contains  im- 
portant information  regarding  the  paro- 
chial schools  of  Scothmd.  The  annual 
returns  of  tlie  examination  of  tlie  parish 
schools  state  the  numbers  in  attendance 
to  have  been,  at  981  of  the  1049  parochial 
and  burgh  schools,  70,818;  the  average 
present,  72  ;  on  the  roll,  83.  201  of  these 
schools  had  upwards  of  100  pupils ;  these 
being  not  town  or  burgh  schools,  but 
situated  in  60  different  presbyteries. 

In  the  presbytery  of  Haddington,  nearly 
one-sixth  of  the  population  are  receiving 
education,  about  one-half  at  the  parish 
schools ;  and  of  the  49  teachers,  40  be- 
long to  the  Established  Church.  Similar 
statements  are  given  with  respect  to  other 
localities. 

Yet,  in  many  districts,  the  means  of 
education  are  lamentably  deficient.  In 
the  parish  of  Harris  are  150  children  in 
an  island,  without  any  means  of  instruc- 
tion. In  North  Mabin,  in  Shetland,  the 
minister  states,  that  224  children  attend 
school,  and  these  are  not  one-half  of  those 
able  and  willing  to  attend,  were  schools 
within  reach. 

In  the  large  towns  the  deficiency  is 
being  met  in  some  small  measure,  by  the 
opening  of  sessional  schools ;  these  exist 
in  Scotland  to  the  number  of  104, — exclu- 
sive of  those  in  the  Barony  and  Gorbals, 
Glasgow, — attended  by  11,892  children. 
The  Sabbath  schools  are  also  contribut- 
ing to  Diitigate  the  want  of  education. 
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The  Edinburgh  Association  hare  289 
teachers,  with  2482  scholars.  The  Glas- 
gow Association,  737  teachers,  with  7291 
scholars. 

The  Ayrshire  Educational  Association 
is  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  counties. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Eglin- 
ton,  is  one  of  its  liberal  patrons.  Up- 
wards of  L.150  is  annually  spent  in  assist- 
ing schools  in  the  county,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  least  within  reach  of  the  parish 
school. 

IV.— Home  Missiow. 

Church  Extension.— ThreQ  applications 
have  been  made  to  the  Committee  during 
the  past  year  for  aid  in  the  erection  of 
Churches.  The  first  for  farther  assis- 
tance to  finish  the  chapel  at  the  Ford  of 
Xochawe,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmarlin, 
Glassary.  L.50  has  been  added  to  the 
former  grant  of  L.ISO.  The  second,  by 
the  presbytery  of  Turriff,  for  a  grant  to- 
wards the  erection  of  a  chapel  at  New- 
byth,  in  the  parish  of  King  Edward ; 
and  the  third,  by  the  presbytery  of  Dun- 
fermline, for  a  new  church  proposed  to 
be  built  at  Mossgreen,  near  Crossgatcs ;~ 
whidi  two  last  have  been  met  by  a  grant 
of  L,200  to  each. 

Aiding  Unendowed  Churches, 
and 
Employing  Missionaries. 
During  the  year  ending  15th  April 
last,  grants  have  been  voted  in  aid  of 
ministers  and  licentiates  officiating  at 
46  unendowed  churches,  and  48  mission 
stations,  thus  insuring  the  maintenance 
of  ordinances  in  93  places  of  worship. 
At  almost  every  station,  whether  sup- 
plied by  a  minister  or  missionary,  the 
numbers  of  the  congregation  and  com- 
municants are  increasing,  and  in  several 
of  them,  on  application  from  the  seat- 
holders,  the  missionary  has  received 
ordination. 

Encouragement  of  Promising  Young  Men 

for  the  Ministry. 
Eight  applications  have  been  made 
and  sustained  under  this  branch  of  the 
Scheme  during  the  last  six  months, — 
one  by  a  student  who  had  previously 
received  aid,  and  the  remainder  by 
students,  who  had  already  entered,  or 
were  about  to  enter,  on  their  philosoplucal 
course. 

The  expenditure  has  been,  during  the 
year,  L.380],  15s.  lid.,  and  the  Com- 
mittee remains  under  liabilities  to  the 
extent  of  L.2661,  5s. 

v.— EXDOWME»T  SCHEHE. 

The  object  of  this  great  undertaking 


is  to  provide  permanent  endowmentfl  foft 
the  ministers  of  the  Quoad  Seserm 
Churches  in  connexion  with  the  Chnrch 
of  Scotland.  It  derives  a  peculiar 
interest  and  vital  importance  fecm 
the  fresh  discoreries  which  statistical 
inquiry  is  every  day  revealing,  of  the  . 
lamentable  condition  of  great  masses  of 
our  population  pent  up  in  the  lanes,  and 
doses,  and  lofty  tenements  of  the  poorer 
districts  of  our  large  and  manufactaring 
towns,  where  poverty,  ignorance,  the 
absence  of  religious  and  moral  observance 
and  restraint,  the  absence  of  even  the 
common  decencies  of  life,  are  all  combin- 
ing to  plunge  the  teeming  occupants  into 
a  state  of  demoralization  and  corruption, 
the  results  of  which  cannot  be  contem- 
plated without  lively  apprehension. 

These  are  the  circumstances  which 
most  importunately  demand  the  intro- 
duction of  a  moral  and  religious  snperin- 
tendence  and  control—a  control  which,  it 
is  too  plain,  the  objecU  of  the  effort  will 
never  seek  for  themselves,  and  vhich, 
as  the  state  has  virtually,  if  not  profess- 
edly, abandoned  the  duty  of  seeing  to  the 
religious  culture  of  its  neglected  people, 
it  is  plain,  must  be  left  unprovided  alto- 
gether, if  the  Christian  people  do  not  con- 
fer it  by  a  spontaneous  effort  of  their  own. 

This  being  comparatively  a  new  work, 
the  Committee's  labours  have  been 
chiefiy  directed  to  make  its  necessity  and  I 
vital  importance  known,  by  holding  meet-  | 
ings  in  many  of  the  large  towns,  stirring 
up  the  friends  of  the  Church  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  clergyman  in  forming  paro- 
chial committees,  &c.,  so  that  a  continu- 
ous effort  may  be  commenced,  which,  as 
it  grows,  may  not  only  pour  its  offerings 
into  the  treasury,  but  attract  and  unite 
the  members  of  the  Church  in  a  more 
living  and  efficient  fellowship. 

Twenty  such  meetings  have  been  held. 
The  result  is  in  His  hands  whose  the 
work  is,  and  by  whose  blessing  we  are 
already  cheered  in  an  auspicious  rom- 
mencement  Aberdeen  has  raised  L.2000; 
and  instances  of  individual  liberality,  tes- 
tify a  growing  appreciation  of  the  suit- 
ability of  the  means  now  in  progress. 

Encoursgement  may  be  also  taken 
from  the  fact  of  the  Tiend  Court 
liaving  now  given  their  decree,  erecting 
three  chapels  with  territorial  districts, 
into  parishes  quoad  sacra, — the  statutory 
endowment  having  been  secured  in  each 
of  those  cases.  The  churches  referred  to 
are  those  of  Ardrossan  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  Irvine,  Savoch  in  Deer,  and 
Enzie  in  Fordyce.  Ten  others  are  in 
process,  for  which  the  necessary  endow- 
illent  has  been  secured,  and  other  requi- 
site arrangements  completed. 
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To  nuioy  instances,  parties  interested 
bave  begun  local  sabscriptions,  which  are 
▼ortbjr  of  ererj  eoconnigement.  The 
Committee  desire  to  make  it  known,  that 
open  subscriptions  are  kept  for  every 
chapd,  and  as  they  hare  means  of  pro- 
curing secure  and  permanent  investments 
to  an  extent  wliich  local  committees  can 
R'aroely  possess,  the  advantage  of  trans- 
mittiog  all  sach  sabscriptions  to  the 
ceotnl  fund,  is  obvioas. 

We  formerly  inserted  an  Abstract, 
shewing  .that,  last  year,  the  entire  sub- 
scriptions reported^  amounted,  in  May 
1850,  to  .  L  56,415     9     9 

Daring  the  year  since 
eUpsed,  there  has  been 
sabscribed  for  the  gene- 
ral pniposes  of  thd 
Committee, 

L.4733     4     9 
Aod  for  the 
endowment 
of  particular 

chapels,        9735  18  10 
Besides  a  local 
fond  at  Aber- 
deen, 1881   10    0 


Total  contributioDS  to 
May  1851, 


■16,350  13    7 


3    4 


L.72,766 

VI.— The  Cokvbbsion  op  the  Jews, 

The  past  year,  although  marked  by 
circttmitancea  of  trial,  diflkolty,  and  dis- 
appointment, yet  has  been  favoured  by 
iQch  tokens  of  Divine  countenance  and 
£&roar,  as  to  encourage  to  the  zealous 
prosecQtionof  the  work. 

1.  Coehut, — ^Mr.  Laseron,  the  mission 
ai7,  has  been  enabled  to  ofiSciate  regularly 
ereiy  Lord's  day  in  the  newly-erected 
chapel,— the  morning  service  in  the  Ma- 
layalim  language*  and  the  evening  in 
^QgUsb.  The  attendance  in  the  morn- 
ing ranges  from  100  to  150.  16  adult 
^hens,  and  4  of  their  children,  have, 
(faring  the  past  year,  been  baptized. 
While  the  missionary  is  prosecuting  the 
more  immediate  work  of  his  mission,  it  is 
i^ifjing  to  hear  of  his  efforts  being  in- 
cidentally blessed  to  many  of  the  lost 
«heep  of  other  folds. 

,  A  young  Portuguese  Indian^  who  once 
aimed  at  the  ministry  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  CSiurcb,  has  been  received  into 
ilf.  Laseron'a  congregation.  Two  Syrian 
I^ests  have  declared  to  our  missionary 
tl.cir  earnest  desire  to  teach  henceforth  to 
&  conidderable  number  of  their  people, 
*oo  itiU  cling  to  them,  the  pure  doc- 
tnnes  of  the  Gospel,  as  held  by  Protest- 
ant churdies.  This  movement  having 
(iriginated  in  connexion  with  our  mission- 
sry,  though  not  falling  within  the  pro 


vince  of  the  Committee's  superintend- 
ence, is  cause  for  gratitude,  and  should 
bespeak  earnest  prayer  to  Almighty  Go<l 
that  it  may  be  carried  on  to  a  prosperous 
issue. 

In  immediate  connexion  with  the  Jew- 
ish Mission,  there  are  6  schools  in  Cochin 
and  the  surrounding  villages,  attended  by 
110  children  belonging  to  the  black  Jews* 
At  some  of  Mr.  Laseron's  late  visits  to 
Jew  Town,  he  met  with  a  more  kindly 
reception ;  and  though  the  prohibition  of 
the  elders,  forbidding  the  white  Jews  to 
send  their  children  to  the  Mission  Schools, 
is  not  withdrawn,  not  a  few  earnestly  en- 
treated him  to  re- open  a  school. 

Jehil  Benjamin  acts  with  zeal  and 
ability  as  assistant-teacher  in  one  of  the 
schools,  and  maintains  a  character  be- 
coming  his  Christian  profession. 

Mr.  Laseron  lias  been  solicited  to  estab- 
lish other  schools  for  heathen  natives,— 
a  request  he  the  more  readily  complied 
with,  as  his  sphere  of  labour  among  the 
white  Jews,  owing  to  the  interdict  of  their 
elders,  was  for  a  time  circumscribed.  The 
schools  of  this  description  are  1 1  in  num- 
ber, with  476  children  attending.  The 
funds  for  their  support,  raised  by  sub- 
scription and  collection,  have  been  at  all 
tiroes  precarious,  and  latterly  so  deficient 
as  to  have  induced  a  proposal  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  to  sanction  tha  mission- 
ary's superintendence  of  them,  and  afford- 
ing them  some  pecuniary  aid. 

Mr.  Laseron  has  met  with  a  severe 
affliction  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  after  an 
illness  of  some  months'  duration.  She 
died  full  of  trust  in  her  Saviour,  leaving 
six  young  children  to  the  care  of  their 
father  in  a  foreign  land.  May  the  God 
of  Israel  comfort  and  sustain  him ! 

2.  London, — The  operations  here  had 
this  year  an  auspicious  commencement,  in 
the  baptism  of  a  young  Prussian  officer, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  chief  Rabbi" 
Ezer,  who  had  been  destined  for  tiie  rab- 
binical office.  Eventually,  he  entered 
the  Prussian  army.  After  the  recent  re- 
Tolutions  on  the  Continent,  he  came  to 
this  country,  where  he  has  some  wealthy 
relations ;  and  having  been  providentially 
thrown  into  the  missionary's  society,  his 
arguments  and  persuasions  were  blessed 
in  convincing  him  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus.  Soon  after,  anotlier 
interesting  baptism  took  place,  which  has- 
been  thus  referred  to : — 

"  It  did  not,"  says  Mr.  Kisbet,  <<  lessen* 
the  interest  of  the  occasion,  that  the  con- 
vert was  Mr.  Douglas's  brother,  and  that 
the  rite  which  seals  to  the  believer  the 
benefits  of  the  new  covenant,  was  ad- 
ministered to  that  brother  by  Mr.  Doug- 
'as  himself.    Three  years  before,  t1  icy- 
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had  knelt  together  in  a  fbreigrn  land, 
with  prayer  to  the  God  of  Israel,  that  if 
Jesufl  were  indeed  His  Son,  the  great 
Prophet  and  Saviour  that  was  to  come, 
He  would  mercifully  revoal  Him  to  every 
doubting  and  troubled  mind.  And  part- 
ing at  that  time, — ^the  missionary  to  his 
labours  in  England,  and  the  merchant  to 
his  speculations  in  France,— -their  next 
meeting  in  Ix)ndon  was  rendered  inex- 
pressibly joyful,  by  the  announcement 
from  the  Inquirer,  that  their  petition  hod 
been  heard,  and  that  he  could  hold  out 
no  longer  against  the  conviction  that  He, 
whom  their  forefathers  crucifled,  was 
both  Lord  and  Christ  With  what  joy 
this  communication  was  received  by  our 
missionary,  every  generous  and  Christian 
mind  ean  imagine;  and  from  the  posi- 
tion of  prosperous  merchandize  which 
this  convert  holds,  placing  him  beyond 
the  suspicion  of  interest^  motives  for 
the  change,  from  the  excellence  and 
purity  of  character  which  he  has  always 
borne,  and  from  the  fiict  that,  when  he 
returns  to  his  own  land,  he  will  have  re- 
proach and  opposition  to  encounter,  the 
occasion  demands  devout  acknowledg- 
ments ft^m  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  Divine  truth." 

Mr.  Douglas's  health  became  so  much 
impaired  during  last  summer,  as  to  dis- 
qualify him  for  active  duty,  and  render 
liis  removal  to  another  climate  necessary ; 
and  a  proposal  having  been  entertained 
of  opening  a  station  in  Bavaria,  it  was 
resolved  he  should  go  to  that  country. 
Mr.  Davis  was  recalled  frt>ra  Gibraltar, 
(where  the  prospects  of  the  Mission  were 
not  such  as  to  justify  its  continuance,) 
and  appointed  to  the  London  station.  It 
has  been  deemed  inadvisable  to  continue 
the  ministrations  of  the  Jewish  mission- 
ary at  Halkin  Street  Chape).  Mr.  Davis 
has  therefore  been  instructed  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  labouring  among 
the  Jews,  and  has  begun  by  visiting  them 
three  days  in  the  week,  and  receiving 
them  on  other  two  days  at  his  own  house. 
To  many  families  he  has  abeady  gained 
access,  and  several  interesting  and  intel- 
ligent Jews  are  resorting  to  him  for  in- 
struction,—one  preparing  for  baptism. 

Mr.  Davis  is  delivering  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  subjects  connected  with  the  Jew- 
wish  controversy,  on  Sabbath  afternoons, 
in  St.  James'  Scotch  Church,  Swallow 
Street.  These  have  already  excited  some 
interest  and  inquiry,  and  are  to  be  con- 
tinued in  St.  Andrew's  Scotch  Church, 
which  is  nearer  the  Jewish  quarter. 

3.  iraH«rtiAc.^— Here  the  Jews  are  ac- 
customed to  meet  in  each  other's  houses, 
to  Iwtcn  to  the  missionary's  exposition  of 
the  Word  of  Life ;  and  he  has  occasion- 


ally been  permitted,  at  the  close  of  {he 
synagogue  service,  to  address  the  congre- 
gation in  an  adjoining  schoolroom,  when 
he  is  listened  to  with  interest  and  atten- 
tion ;  in  some  instances  conviction  of  the 
truth  has  reached  tho  heart,  though 
courage  to  profess  it  openly  is  still  want- 
ing. One  convert  has  been  publicly  bap- 
tized ; — another,  while  under  instruction, 
being  obliged  to  remove,  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Sutter  to  the  clergyman 
of  the  place  where  he  temporarily  so- 
journed, by  whom  he  was  baptized. 
These  two  now  reside  together, — the  fot^ 
mer  is  employed  in  carrying  about  Bibles 
and  tracts, — the  latter  is  under  instruc- 
tion to  fit  him  for  a  schoolmaster.  Both 
give  tokens  of  sincerity,  and  promise  of 
future  usefulness. 

A  sister  of  the  Jewess,  whose  baptism 
took  place  3  years  ago,  has  embraced, 
and  desires  publicly  to  profess,  the  GospeL 

Mr.  Sutter  has  excited,  in  many  faith- 
ful Christians,  a  warm  interest  in  his 
work,  and  secured,  in  some  places,  the 
active  co-operation  of  several,  who,  with- 
out bearing  the  name,  are  doing  the  work 
of  Evangelists  among  their  Jewish  ndgfa- 
bours. 

It  has  been  thought  expedient  to  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  the  missionary's  labours 
to  the  whole  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  so  that,  while  still  continuing  the 
work  begun  in  Karlsruhe,  he  will,  dnring 
part  of  the  year,  visit  the  various  towns 
and  villages,  taking  advantage  of  every 
opening  for  usefhlness. — "  I  feel  greatly 
moved  in  my  spirit,**  he  says,  "to  let 
every  rabbi,  and  every  schoolmaster,  and 
every  Jewish  congregation,  in  this  Grand 
Duchy,  know  that  Christ  has  died  for 
their  sins,  and  risen  for  their i  jnstiflca- 
tion ;  and  I  feel  assured,  that  the  Lord 
will  not  withhold  His  blessing.** 

4.  Darmtadt — ^The  Rev.  John  Chris* 
topher  LeKner,  a  minister  of  the  G^man 
Protestant  Church,  has  been  appointed 
to  open  a  mission  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt.  He  laboured  14  years 
as  one  of  the  Basle  Society's  missionaries 
in  India,  was  compelled  by  sickness  to  re- 
turn home,  and,  although  restored  to 
health,  has  been  forbidden  by  his  physi- 
cians to  return  to  India.  The  followiDg 
recommendations  induce  the  confident 
hope,  that  his  labours  may  be  blessed  of 
the  God  of  Israel  Dr.  Barth  of  Calw 
writes  : — "  From  a  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Lehner  for  more  than  twenty  years,  he 
could  conscientiously  recommend  him  as 
in  all  respects  eminently  qualified  for  the 
missionary  work ;  that  he  considered  him 
one  of  the  first  worthies  of  their  Indian 
Mission ;  and  that,  from  his  predilection 
for  Hebrew  and  his.  other  acquirements. 
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hit  amiaUe  Mod  mild  character,  his  ma- 
ture ezperience  and  devotednesa,  he  was 
specially  fitted,  though  not  himself  a  Jew, 
for  Ubouring  among  the  children  of  Is- 
raeL"  The  Basle  Missionary  Society 
speak  of  his  services  in  terms  of  strong 
and  grateful  commendation,  and  express 
^  the  perfect  confidence  they  have  in  him, 
by  reason  of  his  s<did  character^  his  truly 
godly  walk,  hia  distinguished  faithfulness 
and  conscientiousness,  and  his  great  know- 
ledge and  experience  in  all  branches  of 
spiritual  labour.** 

Personal  intercourse  with  him  In  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  spent  ten  dajs,  left  an 
impression  justifying  these  nigh  testi- 
monials. 

In  this  Grand  Duchy  there  are  upwards 
of  29,000  Jews,  with  no  other  missionary 
among  them  ;  and  in  the  adjoining  elec- 
torate of  Hesse  Cassel  there  are  2d,C00. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  last  century,  great 
and  successful  efforts  were  made  for  their 
couTCTsion  by  Dr.  Fresenius,  aided  by 
the  reigning  sovereign.  But  for  the  last 
eighty  years,  nothing  has  been  done. 
Some  devoted  laymen  and  ministers 
have  lately  held  prayer  meetings  in 
behalf  of  the  Hessian  Jews,  yet  no 
active  efforts  were  likely  to  be  made  for 
a  lon^  period.  So  soon  as  Mr  Lehner*s 
appointment  became  known,  seven  faith- 
ful Bumsters  resident  in  the  country 
wrote  a  joint-letter  to  the  Committee, 
expressing  "  their  great  joy  and  thank- 
fuhnesa  to  the  Almighty,  for  having  led 
us  to  send  among  them  a  Jewish  mis- 
nonary  ;"  and  assuring  us,  that  **  both 
they  themselves,  and  all  the  faithful 
who  dwell  among  them,  will  be  ready,  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  ability,  to  give 
him  their  assistance,  by  counsel  and  by 
deed.- 

It  is  five  months  since  Mr.  L.  entered 
on  his  duties.  He  visits  the  Jews  in 
Darmstadt  and  the  neighbouring  villages ; 
finds  no  difficulty  in  getting  access  to 
them;  and  they  listen  with  attention 
and  anparent  interest  to  his  statements. 

H  Wurzlmrg, — When  Mr.  Douglas's 
health  rendered  his  removal  from  London 
necessary,  after  obtaining  much  informa- 
tion from  Dr.  Barth  of  Calw,  Dr.  Fabri 
of  Wuraburg,  and  other  competent  au- 
thoritiesy  it  was  resolved  to  send  him  to 
Bavaria,  where  are  upwards  of  60,000 
Jews^  with  only  one  missionary,  recently 
sent  out  by  the  British  Society  to  Nurem- 


Mr. 


r.  Douglas  has  been  kindly  received 
by  the  Protestant  clergymen ;  his  health 
ii^roTes ;  and  every  facility  and  encour- 
agement are  afforded  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  mission. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  has  now  three 


Jewish  missionaries  in  Germany,  which, 
on  many  accounts,  appears  a  most  pro- 
mising field,  not  only  because  there  are 
so  many  Jews,  but  they  receive  a  supe- 
rior education, — their  social  position  is 
more  favourable, — they  exercise  great 
influence  on  their  brethren  in  other 
countries, — and  lately,  a  great  movement 
has  been  going  on  amongst  themselves, 
towards  the  destruction  of  Rabblnism. 
The  country,  though  nominally  Chri&- 
tian,  is  overrun  by  Popery,  infidelity, 
or  rationalism, — and  the  Protestant  mi- 
nisters who  have  sound  views  of  evan- 
gelical truth  are  few,  and  little  able  to 
extend  any  measure  of  active  sympathy 
or  concern  towards  the  outcasts  of  Israel. 
The  missionaries  are  stationed  within 
reach  of  each  other,  and  may  meet  for 
mutual  counsel,  encouragement^  and 
assistance, 

Ladie^  Association. — At  Cochin,  Miss 
Young  carries  on  the  instruction  of  Jew- 
esses with  persevering  seal  and  ability ; 
and  the  late  Mrs.  Laseron's  school  was 
attended  by  both  Jewish  and  Heathen 
children,  who  were  making  satisfactory 
progress. 

In  London,  Miss  Knapp  prosecutes  her 
labours  with  an  energy  and  devotedness^ 
that  fully  bear  out  the  expectations 
formed  of  her.  The  determined  oppo- 
sition with  which  she  was  at  first  met, 
has  been  overcome  by  her  unwearied 
patience  and  meekness;  her  visits  are 
now  eagerly  looked  for ;  and  she  has 
already  opened  classes  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  Jewish  females. 

The  {leculiar  claims  of  this  misaion  are 
thus  noticed  in  the  Report, — 

**  Without  in  the  least  degree  question- 
ing the  high  claims  of  those  other  Schemes 
of  Christian  benevolence  in  which  our 
beloved  Church  is  actively  engaged,  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews  is  a  cause  that  possesses 
a  yer;^  peculiar  claim  to  all  our  zeal  and 
assiduity  in  the  promotion  of  it.  We 
caimot  forget  that,  in  executing  their 
great  commission  to  "  go  and  teach  all 
nations,"  the  apostles  were  told  to 
<' begin  at  Jerusalem;"  and  that  even 
Paul  himself,  glorying  as  be  did  in  his 
special  designation  as  the  "apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,"  held  it  to  be  "  necessary," 
wherever  he  went,  to  make  the  first 
offers  of  Divine  mercy  to  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  declared  the  Gospel  to  be 
"  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  the 
Jew  Jirst,  and  also  to  the  Greek."  We 
cannot  forget,  that  to  men  of  this  nation 
we  owe,  under  God,  all  our  spiritual 
privileges,  inasmuch  as  the  prophets, 
evangelists,  and  apostles,  and  even  the 
adorable  Saviour  himself,  in  His  human 
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bis  the  rooonciling  of  tbe  world,  what 
shall  the  receiving  of  them  be,  bnt  life 
from  the  dead  ?" 

The  expenditure  of  this  Committee 
during  the  past  year*  was  L.2,057,  I9i. 
5d. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
sums  actoally  collected  during  the  put 
year,  Tiz.:— 


^4896    2    8       £im    3    3 


jeiM73    5   5 


nature,  belonged  to  this  interesting  race 
Nor  must  we  forget  that,  in  seeking  to 
reclaim  the  Jews,  we  are  following  that 
course  which  the  Word  of  God  has 
poinjted  out  for  securing  most  effectively 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles ;  for  it  is 
written^that  "  if  the  fall  of  them  be  (as 
it  has  been)  the  riches  of  the  world,  and 
the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the 
Gentiles,  how  much  more  their  fulness  ?" 
And  again, "  if  the  easting  away  of  them 

(The/lrrf  column  conUliu  Collections,  Contributions,  and  Lejcaclei ;  the  le-^nJ  contains 

Interest,  Dividends,  Government  Grant  for  Normal  School,  tee.) 
£'f ligation  Scheme,  .  •       „•       ,  .^•«»««    •    «        ^.o-,-. 

Do.  to  liquidate  debt  on  Glasgow  Normal 

School,  .  .  .  • 

Ladies'  Gaelic  School  Societj. 
Elders*  Dauerhters'  Asanctation. 
Iniia  Mission,  including  Building  Fund, 
St.  Stephen's  Congregation,  for  Ghosp^ra, 
Ladies^  Association  for  Female  Education 

in  India,  .  .  • 

Do.  for  Buildings  at  Madras, . 
Home  Mission.      .  .  •  • 

<^)loni<U  Churches, 

Jew4'  Conrersion.  .         .v  «    *  , 

Ladies*  Association  for  Jewish  Females, 
for  jear  ending  15th  October  1850, 
Endowment  Scheme  ^to  30th  Biay  1851.) 
Lay  Association,  .  •  •  • 

ICTotal,       d 

The  foregoing  is  exclusive  of  sums 
privately  expended  by  members  of  the 
Church  in  the  support  of  churches,  and 
especially  of  schools,  but  of  which  no 
put>lic  account  is  taken. 

The  undertakings  of  which  we  have 
ugain  briefly  traced  the  yearly  record, 
can  reqture  no  extraneous  recommen- 
tiatlon  to  the  renewed  spirit.  That 
which  is  essentially  lovely  and  excellent, 
bears  upon  itself  its  own  testimonial 
and  attraction.  Oh!  Christian  hearts! 
how  long  will  your  chords  remain  irre- 
sponsive to  the  pressure  of  these  six  dis- 
tinct and  earnest  breathings  ?  How  long 
will  ye  receive,  as  words  only,  the  plead- 
ings which  have  a  significance  so  in- 
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tensely  real,  so  Smperishably  endaring  • 
How  long  suffer  the  cold  suggestions  of 
a  worldly  prudence,  —  the  insidious 
whisperings  of  an  unfounded  hot  coo- 
venient  distrust, — the  guidings  of  an 
unbelief  which  ye  disown  but  practicalij 
obey  ?  Earthly  wisdom  may  approw  of 
such  caution,  but  what  says  heavenly  wis- 
dom ? — ffe  which  soweth  sparingbft  Ad 
reap  also  sparingly  ;  and  he  which  toweA 
bountifulfy,  tihaureap  also  bounti/ulbf'  It 
is  indeed  a  precious  inheritance  which 
is  atUched  to  the  bounty  of  Christiin 
benevolence :  He  hath  dispersed;  he  Afltt 
given  to  the  poor ;  his  righteousness  atdureA 
for  eoer. 


Silver  Blossoms, 

Christmas  Berries, 

Easy  Lessons  in  Geography. 

The  Ancient  Britons,  &c. ;  (a  History  of 

England  for  Children,)  7  ParU,      By 

Miss  Corner.     London  :  Dean  and 

Son. 

A  series  of  books  for  little  children, 
exceedingly  well  got  up.  The  illustra- 
tions and  the  binding  are  very  beautiful, 
while  the  contents  are  such,  that  every 
parent  or  teacher  may,  with  all  confi- 
dence, place  them  in  the  hands  of  their 
children  or  pupils.  Miss  Comer's  little 
books  seem  very  well  fitted  to  give  chil- 
dren a  general  idea  of  the  History  of 
I2ngUnd. 


Mottoes  of  33OO&0. 

Sermons  and  Sacramental  Addresses,  By 
the  late  Rev.  James  Hjlt,  D.D.,  Kin- 
ross. With  a  Memoir.  Oliphant  and 
Suns,  Edinbuigh.    1851. 


As  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, volumes  of  posthumous  sennoDS 
can  hardly  be  deemed  fit  objects  of  criti- 
cism. Being  in  general  intended  only  f^f 
the  congregation  and  private  friends  of 
the  deceased,  it  is  by  them  only  that  they 
can  be  properly  appreciated.  Of  the 
volume  before  us,  however,  ve  may  ^h 
that  it  is  calculated  to  convgr  a  vcrr 
favourable  impression  of  Dr.  H»y**  P."'' 
pit  powers,  and  of  the  care  with  irhich 
his  discourses  \^'crc  prepared* , 
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CHARGE 

BSLITBBED  AT  TH«  OrDTNATION  OF  THB  RbV.  D.  M'NsB  TO  TVS  CfiUEOH  Or 

Hamilton,  Canada,  by  the  Rxv.  W.  Stbvxnson,  D.D ,  Sooth  Lexth* 


Thb  duty  of  which  it  now  deTolres  on 
me  to  attempt  the  discharge  in  snchwiee 
u  I  may  he  enahled,  is  of  an  interest  to 
both  of  US,  and  even  to  the  Chorch  at 
large,  which  must  he  my  warrant  when  I 
tentnre  to  solicit  your  deliherate,  candid, 
aad  wholly  uncritical  attention.  I  wish 
to  scqult  myself  of  the  task,  not  only 
under  girare  impressions  of  the  weight 
which  attaches  to  eyery  ordination,  hut 
under  the  perpetual  consciousness  be- 
fides,  that  when  we  have  committed  to 
70a  the  sacred  trust  of  a  ministry  in  the 
<}ospel  of  Christ,  we  are  on  the  spot  to 
Ud  you  farewell,  perhaps,  for  all  time, — 
t  coQsdousness  whicli,  while  it  suggests 
rery  solemn  considerations,  can  hardly 
fail  to  inspire  erery  one  of  us  with  senti- 
ments of  the  tenderest  regard.  A  strange 
"rariety  and  conflict  of  emotions  are  wont 
to  characterize  the  counsels  interchanged, 
and  the  prayers  breathed  in  such  circum- 
atanoes.  The  occasion  may  he  likened 
to  mine  wintry  hoaf  of  SUbuueu  a^d  fit- 
fal  hues,  whereia  the  shadows  of  a  boding 
ndness  are  broken,  at  interyals,  by  the 
tiembliog  heanas  of  hope;  and  where, 
over  all,  the  pale,  soft  light  of  love  is 
tttperioduced  by  the  meekly  trusting 
iplrit  of  faith. 

Unhappily  for  me,  I  possess  no  direct 
faiovledge  whaterer  of  that  remote  land 
where,  if  it  shall  please  God  to  prosper 
70ttr  designs,  the  commission  with  which 
70Q  have  sought  to  be  invested  at  our 
hands  is  hereafter  to  be  exercised.  I 
have,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  avail  my- 
letf  of  such  means  of  information  as  were 
tonreniently  accessible;  yet,  after  all, 
*ith  regard  to  whatever  relates  peculiarly 
to  the  scene  of  your  future  labours  in  the 
^pel,  I  must  even  be  contented  to  speak 
Snierally,  and  at  a  hazard.^  But  although 
ttan  be  bom  to  the  responsibility  of 
cbooaing  his  instruments  with  a  reason- 
^le  adaptation  to  their  proposed  uses,  it 
ii  fltill  to  be  devoutly  remembered,  that 
*ttr  errm|  aiBM  contribute  no  real  help 
*'  Hha  whose  rule  is  absolute  over  all 
n)<^ao8  and  all  ends  alike. 

^^  ««othor  point,  the  jgnoranoe  in 


which  I  must  address  yon  is  a  relief  at 
least,  if  it  be  not  properly  an  advan- 
tage. Tou  have  yourself  been  hitherto 
unknown  to  me.  Having  et^oyed  no 
opportunities  of  acquaintance  or  inter- 
course with  you,  what  I  may  have  to  say^ 
indeed,  cannot  be '  acoommodated  dis- 
tinctively to  your  individual  qualities 
and  characteristics;  hot  then,  on  the 
other  side,  there  is  the  oountervaiUng 
consideration,  that  I  am  under  no  tempt- 
ation to  speak,  and  cannot  be  even  sus- 
pected of  speakings  either  with  the 
restraining  partialities  of  personal  friend- 
ship, or  the  pointed  asperities  of  personal 
reflection. 

Every  address  of  thia  kind  must  neces- 
sarily turn  upon  the  natter,  somehow 
distributed,  of  Paul's  charge  to  Timothy, 
—a  diarge  of  which  the  Apoitte  himself 
has  furnished  us  with  the  following  sum- 
mary :—«« Take  heed  to  thyself  and  to  the 
doctrine;  for  in  doing  this  thou  shalt 
both  save  thyself,  and  them  that  he«c 
thee."  A  comprehensive  iignnctbn  yoA 
see  it  is ;  for  it  embraces  the  entire  range 
of  both  personal  and  public  duty.  And 
it  is  as  momentous  as  it  is  comprehen- 
sive ;  for  your  own  eternity,  and  that  of 
unoumbered  multitudes,  depend  on  your 
fidelity  in  obeying  it.  There  is  no  need, 
however,  as  I  apprehend,  for  detaining 
and  fatiguing  you  with  an  exhaustive 
discussion  of  it  here.  Commending  it,  in 
all  its  breadth,  to  your  familiar  medita- 
tions, I  shall  at  once  pass  on  to  a  few 
particulars,  which  seem  to  challenge  a 
more  minute  and  careful  notice. 

It  may  be  presumed,  that  the  impor- 
tance of  an  outward,  practical  holinesa, 
is  already-Bufliciently  clear  to  you ;  since 
without  this,  as  a  necessary  complement, 
all  faith,  however  doetrinally  pure  and 
however  zealously  professed,  is  dead, 
being  alone*  And  besides,  before  any 
religious  teaching  can  be  effectually  suc- 
cessful, it  must  prove  itself  to  be  effectu- 
ally practical.  It  must  captivate  the 
world  by  unfolding  the  flowers,  and  en- 
rich it  by  yielding  the  substantial  fruita 
of  a  godly  life.    To  yourself,  therefore 
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and  to  your  office  both,  it  is  due,  that 
ymi  take  heed  always  to  your  deport- 
jnent,  and  keep  yourself  unspotted  &om 
Ihe   world.    Nor   deem  lightly,   I    be- 
seech you,  of  this  warning,  as  if  it  were 
too  plain  and  superficial  to  be  worthy  of 
a  serious  attention.    The  temptations  to 
which  we  are  continually  exposed — the 
deoeitfulness     of    sin — the    deplorable 
weakness  of  which  we  must  all  be  con- 
scious—combine  to  connnce  us,  that  if 
we  would  lead  clean  lives,  we  must  pro- 
secute the  work  of  our  own  sanctification 
with  no  random  or  remiss"  endeavours, 
Imt  with  a  desperate  energy  and  a  sus- 
tained perseverance.    The  old  man  is  to 
Im  cruciiied, — that  is  the  only  true  con- 
mnnmation ;  and  it  will  behove  us  to  be 
isonstantly  putting  him  to  so  violent  a 
ideatbj  since^  in  the  experience  of  most  of 
our  race,  this  old  man  maintains  a  strong 
liold  upon  life,  and  dies   very  slowly. 
Whosoever  shall  be  easily  satisfied  herein, 
is  likely  to  find  his  work — the  great  work 
<xf  his  existence — undone  in  the  end ;  for 
ihe  Apostie  has  taught  us  to  believe,  that 
J^  who  thinketh  hQ  standeth^  be  it  one> 
Self  or  another,  is  the  very  Individual 
whose  stability  is  least  to  be  trusted.    A 
genuine,  selfless  humility,  therefore,  is 
essential  to  the  security,  and  lies  at  the 
Tery  root,  of  all  practical  holiness ;  and 
no  man  was  ever  truly  humble^  who  was 
not  also  firmly  and  sincerely,  at  least,  if 
not  also  warmly,  devout.    It  is  to  the 
action  of  the  Christian  graces  in  the  soul, 
accordingly,  that  you  must  look  for  the 
exercise  of  the  Christian  virtues  in  the 
life;  and  when  you  would  maintain  a 
walk   and   conversation   becoming   the 
Crospel,  you  must  begin  by  keeping  your 
heart    with    all    diligence—keeping   it, 
through  vigilance  and  devotion,  in  the 
Imowledge  and  love^of  Grod. 

In  speaking  of  your  general  behaviour, 
as  distinguished  from  the  strictly  official 
part  of  your  conduct,  Christian  prudence 
may,  without  impropriety,  be  ranked 
next  in  order  to  holy  living.  And  here 
I  mean  not  so  much  the  anxious  watch- 
fdlness  which  is  employed  In  the  work  of 
self-discipline,  as  the  wise  clrcnmsptetion 
which  should  be  exercised  in  the  various 
walks  of  social  ,life.    If  the  just  measure^ 


and  proportions  of  the  religious  character 
may  be  mutilated  or  dwarfed  by  the  want 
of  prudenoe  in  private,  penonal  training, 
—it  is  not  less  certain,  that  ministerial 
efficacy  may  be  miserably  impaired,  or 
even  wholly  destroyed,  by  the  want  of  a 
like  prudenoe  in  the  intercourse  of  society. 
Subdued  passions, — an   inoffi»nsive   and 
always    meek   deportment,^4i  guarded 
speech, — ^the  charity  which  thinketh  no 
evil,    believeth   all   things,   hopeth   all 
things,  endureth  all  things, — these  qua- 
lities, and  the  like,  by  which  Christ  him- 
self was  so  gloriously  adorned,  should  be 
imitated  and  reflected  by  the  ambassador 
of  Christ ; — arrayed  in  these,  as  his  drees 
of  office,  he  is  to  go  forth  among  men, 
and  allure  them  from  their  wanderings 
into  the  homeward  footsteps  of  the  flock. 
And  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
prudence  ever  claims  the  sacrifiee  of  a 
manly  frankness,  or  of  a  due  self-respect. 
It   does  imperatively!  demand  the  dis- 
charge from  the  breast  of  such  vipers 
as  envy,  jealousy,  malice,  wrath,  and 
revenge ;    it    insists  very  peremptorily 
on  the--'-pre8sipn  of  ^U  violebue  in  cm- 
duct — of  all  exaggerated,  intemperate,, 
rash,  evil,  and-  foolish  speaking.     But 
this,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with 
a  true  dignity,  is  precisely  the  course  of 
behaviour  which   will  most   efiectually 
sustain  it ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  manly 
as  a  calm  self-possession, — nothing  so 
independent  as  a^fearless  consciousness 
of  neither  doing  nor   meaning  ii^niy, 
neither  giving  nor  intending  offence. 

Tou  go  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your 
sacred  office  in  the  heart  of  a  considerable 
communis,  many  of  whose  members 
have  left  their  native  land  with,  no  doubt, 
too  exclusive  a  view  to  mere  worldly 
advantages, — in  a  country  whose  im- 
mense extent,  and  the  vast  fidatares  of 
whose  scenery,  combined  with  the  fadli* 
ties  of  gain,  and  the  still  undeveloped 
resources  which  it  presents,  have  reacted 
injuriously  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, heating  their  imaginations,  stimu- 
lating their  secular  activity  to  an  extra- 
ordinary pitch,  and  encouraging  a  certain 
vehemence  of  an  onward  tendency  and 
movement,  which  have  come  to  mark  and 
distinguish  the  whole  American  people^ 
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-^Dttiilj,  pttrhi^M,  thoce  of  tbe  United 
SuiM,  Irat  in  a  d^ree  also  thoae  of  the 
firitiah  Gdonies,  etpecUUy  of  the  frontier 
towns.  Depend  upon  it,  that  among  such 
a  population  you  vill  have  ample  scope 
for  UMOQDStaiit  exercise  of  a  well-guarded 
pndm»  and  drcuoiapection.  Ton  mnst 
strife  to  understand  the  men  among 
vbom  jour  lot  will  be  cast,  and  learn  to 
comprehend  what,  in  its  impulses  and 
aims,  hnman  life  is,  as  contemplated  from 
then*  point  of  view.  Not  ibr  the  purpose 
of  fiilljag  into  Uieir  ways,  must  you  do 
tills ;  bat  for  the  precisely  opposite  pur- 
poseofaYoiding  these  ways  yourself,  and  of 
acqaitiag  the  power  ef  extricating  others 
^m  the  penrersities  and  engrossments 
in  which  their  spirits  are  entangled.  To 
yoar  soooees  on  such  a  field,  a  few 
thoQgfatleas  words,  or  a  zeal  without  dis- 
cretion, or  anything  whatever  that  for- 
feits confldeace  in  you  as  a  wife,  no  less 
than  a  good  man,  may  prove  as  utterly 
fatal  as  a^  mere  lethargy.  Endeavour, 
therefore,  to  practise  a  firm  self-com- 
mand ;  train  yourself  in  the  plain  virtue 
of  oominoa  sense ;  be  prudent  and  cir- 
cumspect, as  well  as  diligent ;  be  wise  as 
the  serpent,  and  harmless  aa  the  dove. 

In  now  claiming  your  attention,  very 
shortly,  to  some  of  the  more  special  duties 
and  exigencies  of  your  office,  suffer  me 
first,  in  the  words  of  the  saintly  Leigh  tan, 
to  remind  yon  of  that  which  must  always 
be  the  chiefest  of  ministerial  qualifica- 
tions :— .*«  Far  be  it  from  us,"  he  says, 
"that  necessity  and  constraint  should  be 
the  thing  that  moves  us  in  so  holy  a  work. 
The  Lord  whom  we  serve  sees  into  the 
heart,  and  if  He  find  not  that  primarily 
BiOTing,  accounts  all  our  diligence  no- 
thing. And  let  not  base  earth  within  be 
the  cause  of  our  willingness,  but  a  mind 
touched  with  heaven.  It  is  true,  the 
temptations  of  earth  with  us,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  gain,  are  not  great ;  but  yet  the 
heart  may  cleave  to  them  as  much  as  if 
they  were  much  greater,  and  if  it  do 
cleave  to  ihem,  thof  will  ruin  t»;— as  well 
a  poor  stipend  and  glebe,  if  the  affection 
t'e  upon  themt  as  a  great  deanery  or 
hisbopric  If  a  man  fall  into  it,  he  may 
<lrown  in  a  small  brook,  being  under 
^ater,  as  well  as  in  the  great  ocean.  Oh  I 


the  IHtle  time  that  remains,  let  us  join 
our  desires  and  endeavours  in  this  work — 
bend  our  united  strength  to  serve  Him, 
that  we  may  have  joy  in  that  day  of  rec- 
koning. And,  indeed,  there  is  nothiiig 
moves  us  aright,  nor  shall  we  ever  find 
comfort  in  this  service,  unless  it  be  from 
a  cheerful  inwaid  readiness  of  mind,  and 
that  from  the  love  of  Christ  Thus  said 
He  to  His  Apostle,  Lovtst  thou  me  9 — iMen 
feed  my  sheep  and  feed  my  lambs.  Love  to 
Christ  begets  love  to  His  people's  souls, 
which  are  so  precious  to  Him,  and  a  care 
of  feeding  them.  He  devolves  the  work- 
ing of  love  towards  Him  upon  His  flock, 
for  their  good;  puts  them  in  His  room, 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  our  services, 
which  cannot  reach  Him  considered  in 
Himself.  He  can  receive  no  other  profit 
from  it.  Love,  much  love,  gives  much 
unwearied  care,  and  much  skill  in  this 
charge.  How  sweet  is  it  to  him  that 
loves,  to  bestow  himself— to  spend  and  be 
spent — upon  His  service  whom  he  loves  I 
Jacob,  in  tbe  same  kind  of  service,  en- 
dured all  that  was  imposed  on  him,  and 
found  it  light,  by  reason  of  love  ;  the  cold 
of  the  nights  and  the  heat  of  the  days, — 
seven  years  he  served  for  his  Rachel,  and 
they  seemed  to  him  but  a  few  days,  be- 
cause he  loved  her.  Love  is  the  great 
endowment  of  a  shepherd  of  Christ's 
flock.  He  says  not  to  Peter,  Art  thou 
wise,  or  learned,  or  eloquent?  but,  Lov- 
est  thou  me?— then  feed  my  sheep." 

Indeed,  your  own  experience  will  soon 
teach  you,  that  love  to  Christ  is  the  very 
nerve  and  sinew  of  ministerial  activity. 
Unless  that  living  principle  shall  animate 
your  own  spirit,  becoming  at  once  the  mo- 
tive and  the  law  of  your  exertions,  a  mere 
sense  of  duty  or  of  propriety  will  prove  a 
poor  substitute ;  the  wheels  of  your  soul 
will  drive  heavily,  and  your  task  will  be 
both  irksome  and  unprofltable.  Stir  up 
your  zeal,  therefore,  at  its  fountainhead, 
in  your  own  bosom.  Seek  the  means  of 
being  instant  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, seek  the  motives  of  being  so,— not 
outwardly,  but  inwardly.  When  you 
consider  the  circumstances  of  your  flock, 
and  the  preciousness  of  immortal  souls, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  Church,  you 
will,  no  doubt,  see  much  that  is  fitted  to 
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animate  you  in  watching  and  striTingfor 
the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  among 
them.  StiU,  atill  it  is  when  you  pray  in 
your  closet,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all 
bat  the  nnspeakable  lore  of  Christ  to 
you,  and  the  reciprocal  affection  whidi 
you  owe  to  Him, — ^it  is  then  that  His 
Spirit  will  descend  upon  you  in  all  its 
generous  ferrour,  and  make  you  a  pastor 
after  His  own  heart. 

As  to  the  details  of  ministerial  work,  I 
bare  little  to  say  that  might  not  well  be 
left  unsaid.  It  would  be  easy  to  repeat 
the  precepts  and  maxims  which  have  been, 
in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  prescribed  on 
this  subject  But  you  must  be  aware, 
that  duty  is  not  to  be  done  by  rule  and 
measure.  With  love  to  Christ  as  the  true 
ministerial  spirit  to  impel  you,  and  the 
guidance  of  ordinary  discretion,  you  will 
soon  be  able  to  distribute  your  labours  so 
as  to  accomplish  the  fitting  work*  at  its 
fitting  time;  and  if  you  want  those  gifts, 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  will  not  fill 
tlieir  room.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear, 
that^  in  order  to  do  yourself  or  your  people 
justice,  you  must  endeavour  to  acquaint 
yourself,  as  intimately  as  possible,  with 
their  state,— not  only  with  their  temper, 
and  measure  of  intelligence,  and  moral 
condition  generally ;  but  also  with  their 
outward  circumstances,  which  always 
exert  so  powerful  an  influence,  for  good 
or  evil,  on  the  soul  itself.  Without  this 
knowledge,  you  must  necessarily  toil  in 
the  dark.  And  though  it  be  true  always, 
that  while  we  draw  the  bow,  God  alone 
can  guide  the  shaft ;  still,  one  would  not 
choose,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  to  be  per- 
petually shooting  at  a  venture.  This 
needful  acquaintance  with  your  people 
cannot  be  otherwise  obtained  than  by 
mixing  freely  and  frequently  with  them, 
and  so  obtaining  their  confidence.  They 
will  keep  aloof  from  you,  and  the  secrets 
of  the  inner  man  among  them  will  remain 
in  concealment,  unless  their  hearts  be 
unlocked  through  their  esteem  for  you. 
But  this,  again,  is  not  to  be  otherwise 
obtsined,  than  by  your  making  it  obvious 
to  them,  that  you  are  sincerely  interested 
in  their  welfare,  and  heartily  desirous  to 
serve  them  in  everything  that  lies  in  your 
p0¥rer«     He  who  would  gain  affection 


must  begin  by  shewing  it.  Nor  will  it  do 
merely  to  seem  to  be  concerned  abool 
them.  In  many  ways,  indeed,  you  might 
make  it  appear  that  you  were  attached  to 
them,  without  being  really  so.  But  thisy 
I  say,  will  not  do.  The  human  heart,  by 
its  own  finer  sense,  soon  learns  to  dis- 
criminate the  true  from  the  simulated 
in  affection;  and  I  know  nothing  more 
chilling  or  repulsive  than  those  studied 
and  wordy  attentions  which  ministers 
may  learn  to  use  when,  for  praiseworthy 
•ends  perhaps,  they  are  laying  siege  to  a 
regard  on  the  part  of  otliers,  which  thej 
do  not  themselves  feel.  Observe,  then, 
I  do  not  recommend  you  to  assume  an 
interest  in  your  people  beyond  the  simjde 
reality  in  your  own  heart;  but  I  do  yrery 
earnestly  recommend  you  to  cultivate  a 
deep  and  tender  regard  for  every  member 
of  your  flock ;  and  then  to  express  that 
regard  freely,  but  always  with  the  manly 
simplicity  which  makes  its  own  direct 
way  to  the  best  sentiments  of  our  Chiia- 
tian  people. 

And  in  this  department  of  your  work* 
do  not  be  at  all  jealous  of  your  clerical 
dignity.  Not,  assuredly,  that  I  would 
have  you  despise  a  proper  self-respect,  or 
defy  the  conventional  proprieties  of  your 
calling.  No  man  can  ever  be  at  liberty, 
thus  to  betray  either  himself  or  his  order* 
But  I  think  I  have  observed,  that  those 
who  are  continually  suspicions  of  the 
honour  supposed  to  be  due  to  them,  and 
who,  in  a  perpetual  self-consciousness,  are 
always  guarding  the  imaginary  treasure 
of  their  dignity,  do  usually  succeed  in  so 
effectually  guarding  it  as  to  conceal  it 
from  every  eye  but  their  own.  The 
graces  of  Christian  demeanour  are  not 
studied  and  artificial,  nor  are  they  ever  to 
be  reached  in  that  way.  Let  Christianity 
rule  the  heart,  and  then  they  will  come 
and  be  developed,  silently  and  spontane- 
ously, as  the  summer  fiower  blooms.  Be 
intent  on  your  Master's  work;  and  the 
noble  object  at  which  you  aim  will  reflect 
its  own  dignity  on  every  action.  And. 
here,  again,  we  are  thrown  back  on  first 
principles.  A  true  regard  for  your  peo- 
ple— a  right  heartiness  in  your  ofllcc — ia 
not  only  the  master-key  that  will  open 
every  door — the  magic  that  will  unlock 
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eiery  heart,— it  U  also  the  spriog  of 
graces  which  will  adorn  all  you  do,  and 
coffimend  yea  to  a  re3pect  which  no 
artifice  of  manner  could  ever  conciliate. 

In  reference  to  yonr  preaching,  I  know 
of  as  few  rales  that  are  worth  learning, 
as  with  respect  to  your  ministerial  con- 
duct. He  who  would  make  sermons  hy 
another  man's  rales,  might  as  well  hope 
to  walk  in  another  man's  shoes,— a  thing 
of  wliich  either  summer  or  winter  would 
soon  teadi  him  the  sore  inconvenience. 
EndeaToor  to  know  exactly  what  you 
mean  to  say,  and  then  say  it  right  out,  as 
simply  and  forcibly  as  you  can.  Thus 
only  will  your  spirit  move  and  be  mani- 
fiested  in  your  words.  A  fruitful  mind  is 
its  own  best  law ;  and  as  for  a  barren  one, 
—why,  its  law  is  to  lie  idle  and  fallow. 
Store  yourself  well,  therefore,  with  all 
Christian  knowledge,  or,  let  me  say,  with 
all  knowledge  whatever,  so  it  be  sound 
in  itself.  Let  no  rust  grow  upon  your 
faculties.  Keep  them  always  bright  and 
active.  This  wUl  help  to  defend  you  from 
the  necessity  of  spinning  sermons  out  of 
mere  words  and  platitudes, — material 
vhtch  can  yield  no  other  product  than 
worthless  sentences,  however  well  turned. 
Listen  not  to  monitors  who  would  have 
jou  always  make  yourself  down  to  the 
uaknown  level  of  the  meanest  capacity. 
Congregationa,  like  children,  will  soon 
grow  weazy,  unless  you  keep  constantly  in 
advance  of  them,  piquing  their  curiosity, 
sod  stimulating  them  to  effort.  Deem  it 
vorth  your  while  even  to  improve  the 
Hteraiy  taste  of  those  who  look  to  you  for 
iDstrnction;  and  consider,  that  if  you 
have  sent  them  home  asking  questions, 
which  their  own  inborn  inquisitiveness, 
oaoe  awakened,  will  prompt  them  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  solving,  you  have 
done  more  than  impart  knowledge, — ^you 
have  disclosed  and  spurred  into  activity 
the  feeling  of  a  want  for  it.  But  withal, 
in  your  preaching,  aim  at  perfect  simpli- 
city of  language.  Strive  to  be  clear, 
diAinct,  precise;  for  it  is  incredible  to 
vhat  an  extent  our  plainest  statements 
may  be  misunderstood.  Employ  illustra- 
tire  matter  only  when  you  have  something 
real  to  iUnstnte;  use  your  colours  only 
when  you  have  a  substantial  basis  whereon 


to  spread  them ;  the  clouds  and  the  vapour 
are  already  painted  beyond  the  reach  oi 
human  art.  Grandiloquence,  gasconade, 
hyperbole,  all  the  flaunting  fopperies  of 
style,  seem  to  be  cognate  to  the  American 
character;  they  may  be  found  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  ministers  from 
the  dd  country  readily  fidl  into  them ; — 
shun  them  all  as  you  would  shun  a 
pestilence.  And  I  beseech  you,  have  all 
your  pulpit  preparations  saturated  with 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  Nothing  will 
«ver  make  up  for  the  absence  of  thai 
which  is  the  very  bread  of  life.  In  your 
exhibition  of  evangelical  doctrine,  too,  be 
not  too  abstract  or  dogmatic.  I  mean,  do 
not  present  the  truths  of  Scripture  barely 
in  their  school  or  scientific  form.  Mere- 
sentimentality  in  preaching  is  mawkish^ 
enough ;  but  this  may  be  avoided,  while 
yet  every  doctrine  is  made  to  take  its 
place  and  do  its  work  amoitg  the  living 
affections  of  men.  Give,  therefore,  to  all 
your  expositions  that  form  which  may  be 
called  a  subjectivity.  Present  them  not 
as  outward  things  which  are  to  be  gazed 
at,  but  as  inward  things  which  may  be 
felt,  and  ought  to  be  acted  on. 

One  other  remark,  and  take  it  in  the 
language  of  the  profound  Coleridge: — 
"No  doubt  jprsocAin^,"  he  says,  "in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  more  effec- 
tive  than  reading ;  and  therefore  I  would 
not  prohibit  it,  but  leave  a  liberty  to  the 
clergyman,  who  feels  himself  able  to 
accomplish  it.  But  as  things  now  are, 
I  am  quite  sure  I  prefer  going  to  churoh 
to  a  pastor  who  reads  his  discourse ;  for 
I  never  yet  heard  more  than  one  preacher 
without  book,  who  did  not  forget  his 
argument  in  three  minute's  time,  and< 
fall  into  a  vague,  unprofitable,  declama- 
tion I  and,  generally,  very  coarse  decl»- 
mation  too.  These  preachers  never  make 
progress.  They  eddy  round  and  round. 
Sterility  of  mind  follows  their  ministry.'* 
The  practical  lesson  hero  is  soon 
learned.  If  you  have  the  rare  gift  of 
extemporaneous  oratory,  use  it; — 
if  you  have  it  not,  and  possess  a  ready 
memory,  you  may  commit  your  dis- 
courses and  repeat  them,  so  conciliating 
many  prejudices,  and  greatly,  it  may  b^ 
farthering  the  ends  of  your  ministry; 
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>tet,  depend  upon  it,  mere  «ztemM»e 
pieacbing,  as  a  habit,  !■,  finriU  bttttbe 
thooaaaadth  man,  an  idle  fbUy.  The  silent 
meditatioiis  of  the  atudy  alone,  ean  ^evtr 
tmUh  a  Toioe  to  the  pnifit  that^tahall 
he  worth  hearing. 

I  have  endeaYonred  to  -apeak  frteky, 
and  Mnewhat  at  laige,  though  leas  fnUy, 
and  with  fewer  ezplanationB  thaa>  I  isoold 
haire  wished.    Ilisvedoneso,  beeanseit 
is  for  the  hwt  time.    Oar  opportonitles 
0f  directly  intneneing  yoor  oaveer>are 
now  to  lenninate.    Yon  go  to  a  dielatft 
legion,  and  yet  to  no  esile ;  ibr  yon  wiil 
be  still  wiOiin  the  British  empire,  and 
among   a  people   who   possess  British 
tongoes  and  British  liearts.  -Uttdonbtedly 
yougo  toasoeneof  ardnonstoil;  hut  to 
that  every  man  is  bonD.    Yonr  dnties 
will  probably  not  be  restricted  even  to  a 
tingle  locality,  or  one  stated  congrega- 
tion.   I  apprehend  there  will  be  ample 
•oopeito  a  kind  of  miseionary,  or  itine- 
fating  ministry   among    the    scattered 
inhabitants  of  that  primeral  Ibtest  nrhich 
ilretebes  away  to  the  north  and  north- 
west of  the  great  lake  Ontaiao ;  ^and  I 
trust  you  will  see  it  to  be  yow  d«^  to 
embrace  all  such  opportunities.    Nay,  I 
can  even  conodre,  that  you  will  be  re- 
fireshed,  in  both  body  and  spirit,  for  your 
Sabbath  exertions,  by  many  a  week-4ay 
journey  among  the  hosfHtable,  if  rude, 
settlers  of  these  wilds ;  and  that  you  will 
.preach  all  the  better  in  your  pulpit,  for 
having  rehearsed  your  sermons  in  the 
bam  of  the  colonist,  or  beneath  some 
gigantic  tree  which  surrives  the  strokes 
of  his  axe.    Tes,  unquestionably,  you  go 
to  an  incessant  round  of  laborious  enter- 
prise.    And  as  you  go,  let  it  cheer  you 
to  think,  that  warm  hearts  are  raising 
their  orisons  to  heaven  for  your  preser- 
vation, your  health,  your  prosperity,  in 
the  work  of  the  Gospel.    Nor  are  those 
to  whom  you  go  forgotten.    We  pray  for 
them,  that  their  hearts  may  be  opened 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Redeemer. 

And  if  you  shall  have  many  toils  by 
the  way,  you  will  be  encouraged  by  the 
prospective  glory  of  its  end.  When  the 
Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  ye  shall 
receive  a  crown  of  glory  which  fadeth 
not  away.    <*YoU  shall   lose  nothing," 


says  Leighton  again,  "by  tSl  that  re- 
straint from  base  gain,  and  vain  glory, 
and  worldly  power.  No  matter; — ^let 
them  all  go  for  -a  erovn,  that  weighs 
then  all  down, — Claf  shall  aUde  for  ever. 
Oh  I:  how  £ur  more  ezcellentt— a  crown  of 
^Ary-^pure,  nmniaed  glory,  without 
any  ingrediem^  of  pride  or  sinfol  vanity, 
or  any  danger  of  it ;  and  a  erown  that 
fadeth  not  amartmtkhu  ofsoch  a  flower 
as  witfaesanot.  Not  a  temporary  garland 
of  fiMttng  flowers,  so6h  as  all  here  are. 
Woe  4o  the  ermtn  of  pride,  says  the 
prophet.  Though  it  be  made  of  flowers, 
growing  in  ,a  fat  valley,  'yet  their  glori- 
otts  beanty  is  a  fhding' flower;  but  dtt 
will  remain  ftesh  and  in  perfMSt  luslve  to 
all  eternity.  May  they  not  well  trample 
on  base  gain  and  vain  applause,  who 
have  this  crown  to  look  to  ?  They  Aat 
will  be  content  with  those,  let  them  be ; 
hut  they  have  their  reward ;  and  ttis'done 
and  gone  when  fiuthfU  fdUowers  are  to 
receive  ^hehn.  Joys  of  royal  pomp, 
marriages,  and  feasts  how  soon  do  they 
vaniah  as  a  dream  I  That  of  Ahaanems 
lasted  aboat  half-a^tyear ;  but  then  it 
ended.  And  how  many  since  that  aie 
gone  and  ibrgotten  I  But  this  day  begins 
a  triumph  and.  a  feast  that  shall  never 
dther  end  or  weary,  affording  still  f^edi, 
ever  new  delights.  All  things  here-^the 
choicest  pleasures^-oloy,  hut  satisfy  not 
Those  above  shall  always  satisfy,  and 
never  cloy,  when  the  Chief  Shepherd 
shall  appear.  And  that  shall  shortly  be ; 
this  moment  will  shortly  be  out. 

*'  What  iB  to  be  refused  in  the  way  to 
this  crown  ?  All  labour  is  sweet  for  it. 
And  what  is  there  here  to  be  desired,  to 
detain  our  hearts,  that  we  should  not  most 
wUlingly  let  go,  to  rest  fVom  our  labours, 
and  receive  our  crown  ?  Was  ever  any 
king  sad  to  think  that  the  day  of  his 
coronation  drew  nigh  ?  And  then  there 
will  be  no  envy,  nor  jealousies.  AH  wiU 
be  kings;  each  with  his  crown;  each 
rejoicing  in  the  glory  of  the  others ;  and 
all  in  His,  who,  that  day,  shall  be  All  in 
all." 

And. now,  my  dear  brother,  farewoU. 
Be  faithful  unto  death ;  and  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  will  give  you  this 
crown  of  life. 
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STORIES  SROK  REAL  LIFR 
8book0  Svrxbs.-— lfo<  rv.— Thb  Deaths  or  ▲  HotTBBHOLD, 


Whiit  a  long  vista  through  the  past  may 
•  Uw  wQcda  BoddeDiy  uttered  open  up ; 
and  how  Tlridly  may  tl  present  before  us 
aaeene  wluidi  for  yean  had  been  whoUy 
forgotten  I  I  felt  this  most  intensely  one 
day,  when  unexpectedly  asked,  "  Did  you 

haar  that  old  Duncan ^'s  daughter 

waa  dead?**— *« Dead!"  I  said;  and  at 
oaae  Duncao's  dai^hter,  as  I  first  saw 
har,  Toae  before  me;  andall  that  had  then 
iBtaraated  me  in  her  and  her  feither's 
beuae,  aeemed  ^reah  In  my  memory,  as  if 
a  day  only,  instead  of  twenty  years,  had 
paaaedsiBoa  then. 

Duncan  was  a  labourer;  and  wishing 
to  engage  him  to  do  some  work,  I  want 
one  day  to  hia  house.  It  was  a  abort 
December  day,  and  lig^t  already  began 
to  ikil ;  but  as  I  approached  the  oottage, 
a  bright  glancing  light  illnminated  the 
nnaU  window,  and  gave  a  most  cheerful 
aspect  to  what  was^  in  reality,  not  a  yery 
comfbrtable abode.  Duncan  was  not  in; 
bat  hia  wift  uii^ed  me  to  be  seated  for  a 
moment,  as  she  waa  sure  he  would  im- 
mediately be  home.  While  I  sat,  she 
bosied  heia^f  in  preparing  for  his  return. 
The  table  was  already  set  for  hia  evening 
meal,  and  three  lovely  children  standing 
mond  the  fire,  watched  siiziously  for  the 
soondof  Uieir  fhthei's  step.  At  length, 
as  if  with  one  voice^  they  called  out, 
"There's  fhtherr 

WhUa  I  told  him  my  errand,  I  asked 
hhn  not  to  stand,  as  he  must  be  weary 
with  hia  d^s  work ;  and  he  had  scarcely 
wated  himael^  when  all  three  wene  dns- 
tering  imtnd  him.  *'  Is  this  your  whole 
family?"  I  said,  as  I  looked  with  intense 
ejmpathy  on  the  happiness  of  the  lovely 
group  belbre  me.  ^'lliisisallthe  Lord  has 
ipaied  to  us,^  said  his  wife,  with  a  deep 
B^;  '^nt  we  shouldna  mourn  owre  muckle 
for  them  thaf  s  safe  wi'  Him.  We  little 
ken  what  cause  we  may  hae  for  grief  yet, 
•-«  living  sorrow  is  for  waur  to  bear  than 
a  dead  ain,  as  mony  a  broken-hearted 
parent  cau  testify  this  day ;  and  I  mony 


a  time  say  to  Duncan,  he'll  ne'er*  hae  eie 
pleasure  in  them  as  he  has  the  now  with 
them  a'  about  his  knees;  for  the  time's 
coming  when  they  maun  gan'  frae  us^ 
and  even  tbo'  they  dae  weel,  they  maun 
be  scattered  in  a  wide  world,  where  tut 
and  trouble  is  every  man's  portion." 

And  where  now  are  the  happy  feces 
that  then  brightened  around  that  oottage 
fire?  The  father  and  the  mother  alone 
remain.  They  were  indeed  early  scat- 
tered. The  eldest  girl,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  went  to  service,  and  the  second 
soon  followed ;  the  boy  became  a  sailotv 
and  wait  early  to  seib  But  with  all  it 
seemed  to  be  well  for  a  time ;  and  their 
mother's  face  always  brightened  when  I 
inquired^  for  them. 

While  still  in  her  teens,  the  eldest  gill 
was  married;  but  the  connexion  was 
agreeable  to  her  parents,  and  they  found 
in  it  then  only  cause  for  thankfulnesa^ 
and  as  his  grandchildren  rose  around:hia%. 
Duncan  enjoyed  again,  in  their  frequent 
visitSj  pleasures  long  gone  by.  I  saw  them 
often  with  him,  and  rejoiced  in  Nancy's 
joy  as  she  looked  at  her  children,  where 
she  had  herself  so  delighted  to  be. 

But  clouds  unseen  were  gathering,  and 
this  bright  sunshine  was  soon  to  be  for 
ever  clouded.     Strange   reports   began 
to  reach  them  concerning  their  second 
daughter;  and  her  parents'  fears  alarmed, 
they  went  directly  in  search  of  her,  and 
would   have   brought    her   home;    but 
having  strayed  fh>m  virtue's  way,  she 
would  not  meet  the  gaee  of  those  who 
had  known  her  only  in  the  innocence  of 
youth,  and  more  tiian  once,  when  they 
thought  they  had  prevailed  with  her  to 
return,    ahe  eluded  them,  said   sought 
again  the  haunts  of  vice.    Tidings  of  thia 
had  reached  me;  and  the  heavy  sigh  with 
which  her  mother  replied  that  ^e  had 
not  lately  heard  from  Jane,  when  I  in« 
quired  regaidiog  her,  convinced  me  that 
the    evil    report    had    been    only    tea 
true. 
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Borne  time  after,  I  learned  that  her  son 
had  returned  home  in  ill  health.  He  had, 
indeed,  returned  home  to  die ;  bat  in  this 
cup  of  affliction  there  was  mingled  much 
sweetness ;  for  amid  the  swellingB  of  Jor- 
dan, the  Lord  spake  peace  to  his  soul; 
and  when  his  mother  recounted  to  me 
the  blessed  words  of  consolation  which  he 
had  uttered  in  his  last  days,  she  repeated 
again  the  sentence  wMdi  I  had  heard 
her  utter  the  first  time  we  met,— *<  It  is 
sair  to  part  wi*  them,"  shesaid;  '^but  a 
dead  sorrow  Is  nothing  to  a  living  one." 

Some  months  after,  I  read  in  a  public 
print  a  fearftd  detail  regarding  a  wretched 
creature  overtaken,  amid  scenes  of  excess 
and  Tioe,  by  sudden  death.  I  shuddered 
as  I  read ;  but  I  little  thought  that  the 
tniseraUe  outcast  was  one  whose  lorely 
Hum  and  happy  home  had  once  so  inte- 
iMled  me.  It  was  poor  Duncan's  second 
tkughter. 

Only  one  now  remained,  and  was  it 
wen  with  her?  So  Duncan  beUeved. 
She  came,  as  she  was  wont,  to  visit  him ; 
and  though  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  her 
^e  often  dim  with  tears,  he  thought  not 
of  any  deeper  grief  than  his  own,  and  she 
ioo  keenly  f^t  the  burden  of  affliction, 
<whioh  seemed  already  dragging  his  gr^ 
^  hairs  with  sorow  to  the  grave,  to  add  to 
^•it  by  the  revelatiOD  of  her  own  peculiar 
vorrow.  She  came  and  went,  and  it  was 
all  untold,  although  even  then  she  was 
too  often  pining  in  want,  while  tdling 
iuird  to  provide  food  Sot  her  helpless 
jchildren. 

For  several  yeartf  after  her  marriage, 
lier  husband  had  been  all  she  could  de- 
sire ;  but  gradually  a  fondness  for  drink- 
ing had  been  gaining  on  him,  and  now, 
so  completely  had  this  degxading  vice 
mastered  every  better  feeling,  that  wilb 
and  children  were  alike  forgotten  and 
neglected  for  its  gratification. 

Amid  many  privations,  poor  Nancy 
now  looked  forward,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
to  her  adding  to  the  number  of  her  help- 
less charge,  and  her  parents  looked 
with  anxiety  for  such  tidings  of  her, 
••-but  no  tidings  came.  At  length  the 
mother's  anxieties  could  no  longer  be 
suppressed,  and  she  resolved  to  ascer- 
tain the  occasion  of  this  extraordinary 


silence.  In  fear  regarding  her  healtfaf 
but  dreading  no  other  calamity,  she  jour- 
neyed some  distance  to  the  place  of  her 
daughter's  abode. 

It  was  evening  when  she  reached  the 
long  dark  stair  which  led  to  her  house ; 
and  as  she  slowly,  with  weary  step,  as- 
cended it,  the  wailing  of  children  was  the 
only  sound  which  she  heard.  On  reach- 
ing the  door,  she  hastily  opened  it,  fear- 
ing some  acddent  had  befallen  one  of 
them.  But  who  shall  describe  the  heart- 
rending scene  that  presented  itself,  or 
portray  the  agony  with  which  Bh&  beheld 
her  only  remaining  daughter  stretched^ 
as  it  seemed,  lifeless  on  the  floor,  with  aa 
infant  a  few  weeks  old  on  her  arm,  en- 
deavouring still  to  draw  some  nourish- 
ment from  her  exhausted  firame,  while 
the  .elder  children  screamed  wildly  over 
her. 

A  nel^bour's  aid  was  soon  asked,  and 
instantly  given,  to  lay  he^  in  bed,  and 
then  some  restorative  Was  sought  fbr^— 
but  sought,  alas !  in  vain.  Nothing  waa 
there  that  could  sustain  life.  The  last 
morsel  had  just  been  divided  among  the 
fkmiBhing  children,  and  she  herself  had 
fidnted  ftom  exhaustion  and  want 

But  could  it  be^  that  aurrounded  with 
every  appearance  of  comfort,  with  much 
that  might  easily  have  been  disposed  of» 
she  should  really  be  in  this  condition? 
Yes ;  it  was  even  so  1  A  few  articles  of 
her  beat  clothing,  which  she  could  cany 
out  unobserved,  had  been  pawned.  But 
when  relief  was  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  acknowledging  herself  forsaken 
by  her  husband  and  disposing  of  her  fiir- 
niture,  to  this  her  spirit  could  not  yield; 
and  the  conflict  of  feeling  she  endured^ 
while  dispensing  to  her  children  the  last 
meal  she  could  provide  for  them,  had 
stretched  her  where  her  mother  found  her. 

When  restored  by  a  little  wine,  hastily 
procured  for  her,  the  recognition  of  her 
mother  again  brought  on  feinting ;  and 
the  poor  woman,  amazed  and  alarmed, 
but  still  never  guessing  the  real  cause  of 
what  she  saw,  thought  of  her  son-in-law^ 
and  inquired  where  he  might  be  found. 
Tlic  answer  given  by  the  person  who  had 
kindly  assisted  her  in  raising  her  daugji- 
ter,  first  revealed  to  ber  the  truth.    He 
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had  been  gone  since  a  few  days  after  his 
baby  was  bom,  and  no  one  knew  where. 
His  wife  had  nerer  said  so^  but  it  was 
iupposed  that  eren  she  was  in  ignoranoe 
regarding  his  destination.  At  all  erents 
she  was  in  no  state  to  gire  any  informa- 
tion ;  for  faint  followed  faint,  and  shehad 
as  yet  received  no  nourishment  but  a  few 
drops  of  wine.  This  was  again  admini- 
stered, and  gradually  sh^  rallied,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  partake  of  something  else, 
which  her  mother  bad  meantime  been 
preparing  for  her.  But  thare  was  eyi- 
dently  no  such  rallying  as  gare  any  token 
of  returning  health.  The  day  following, 
she  was  feverish  and  very  ill;  often  her 
mind  wandered ;  and  her  mother,  becom- 
ing seriously  alarmed,  sent  for  the  doctor, 
who,  on  coming,  pronounced  her  in  a 
very  precarious  condition.  From  her 
mother's  agitated  and  sorrowfld  expres- 
sion, she  soon  gathered  that  it  was  so, 
and  this  seemed  to  give  a  new  current  to 
her  feelings.  She  immediately  requested 
that  the  minister  who  had  been  the 
guide  of  her  youth  might  be  sent  for; 
and  then  she  solemnly  committed  her 
diildren  to  her  mother's  care,  beseeching 
her,  for  her  sake,  to  care  for  them.  Of 
her  husband  she  had  hitherto  said  no- 
thing; and  her  mother,  anxious  to  lead 
to  this  subject,  and  to  ascertain  the  truth 
concerning  him,  replied,  that  she  would 
do  for  them  what  she  could,  but  that, 
while  their  &ther  liyed,  it  must  be  accord- 
ing to  his  will.  *<  Oh  I"  she  said,  '*  mother, 
I  never  thought  I  could  confess,  even  to 
you,  that  their  father  cares  neither  for 
them  nor  me ;  but  I  canna  hide  it  now. 
God  knows,  I  hid  it  Ung  when  it  was  ill 
to  hide;  but  it  11  no  hide  when  I'm  away. 
if  ay  God  forgive  him,  and  have  mercy 
on  him ;  and,  oh  I  if  you  ever  see  him, 
tell  him  I  prayed  for  him  with  my  last 
breath,  and  teU  him,  that  none  living  but 
yourself  ever  heard  me  blame  him,  or  say 
he  had  wranged  me  or  mine." 

Having  thus  disburdened  her  heart  of 
its  last  earthly  anxiety,  she  asked  re- 
peatedly if  the  minister  had  arrived ;  and 
«n  his  coming,  she  spoke  fteely  to  him 
of  the  omcems  of  her  soul,  and  gladly 
listen^  to  his  words  of  Instruction.  The 
distiesnog  cries  of  her  in&nt  seemed 


deeply  to  affect  her ;  but  this  and  every 
other  feeling  was  now  expressed  chiefly 
in  prayer;  and  while  entreating  God  to 
be  gracious  to  those  she  was  about  to 
leave,  her  spuit  at  last  escaped  from  its 
wasted  habitation,  just  four  days  after 
her  mother's  arrival 

Her  remains  were,  the  week  following, 
conveyed  to  the  same  dwelling  of  the 
dead  where,  twelve  months  before,  her 
brother  had  been  laid;  and  then  her 
children  were  brought  to  the  home  where 
I  first  saw  her.  Their  faoes,  too,  brighten 
around  that  cottage  fire;  but  as  the  old 
man  gazes  upon  them,  they  awaken  only 
the  remembrance  of  past  sorrow. 

"O  drink!  drink  1"  he  exclaimed,  as 
I  stood  by  him  one  day,  while  they  played 
merrily  before  us,  "  drink  kills  mony  a 
joy.  JPeter  was  a  pleasant  son  to  me  for 
mony  a  lang  day;  but  surely  now  he  has 
been  the  murderer  of  my  daughter.  But 
I  canna  gie  him  up;  the  Lord  has  not 
gi'en  him  up;  for  He  loves  those  He 
chastens.  May  he  feel  a  Father's  chastise- 
ment, and  see  his  sin  in  its  punishment." 

Alas  I  how  true  it  is  that  drink  kills 
many  a  joy!  Nay,  may  it  not  be  said, 
that  it  kills  all  true  joy ;  and  yet  men  as 
vainly  trifle  with  it  as  if  it  were  power- 
less to  do  them  any  harm. 

Peter  was  at  the  time  of  his  marriage* 
a  strictly  sober  man ;  but  being  sub- 
sequently placed  in  a  situation  where  the 
usages  of  society  demanded  that  he 
should,  as  it  is  said,  often  give  and  take  a 
dram,  he  had  not  the  moral  courage  need- 
ful to  be  singular;  and  though  at  first 
disliking  the  custom,  he  adopted  it,  and 
the  time  was  not  long  ere  he  did  without 
reluctance  what  had  once  been  distasteful 
to  him.  Nor  was  the  onward  progress 
difllcult,  from  liking  to  strongly  desiring 
a  stimulant.  Continually  desired,  and  aa 
continually  resorted  to,  the  work  of 
moral  degradation  went  on,  until  the 
careful  and  afiectionate  husband  and 
father  had  become  the  degraded  and 
hard-hearted  monster,  who  eould  starve 
his  children  to  gratify  bis  lust,  and 
abandon  his  wifp,  in  the  hour  of  nature's 
extremity,  to  the  solferiDgB  and  priva- 
tions which  his  gailty  indulgences  had 
brought  upon  her. 
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"  B«g  from  a  bciggar—Deark  d'on  dearka.**— Uish  Taoyemm, 


Tontw  is  a  thoaght  so  purely  blest. 
That  to  its  nae  I  oft  repair, 
When  eril  breaks  my  spirit's  rest. 
And  pleasure  is  bat  varied  care  ; 
A  thought  to  gild  the  stormiest  skies, 
0*0  deck  with  flowers  the  UedMSt 
A  thought  whose  home  is  paradise,— 
The  charitias  of  Poor  to  Poor. 

It  were  not  for  the  Rich  to  blame, 
irthey  whom  Portane  seems  to  scorn, 
'Should  Tont  their  iU-coatent  and  shama 
On  others  less  or  more  forlorn ; 
But,  that  the  Teriest  needs  of  life 
Should  be  dispenst  with  freer  hand, 
Thao-ttU  thair  stores  and  treasuras  zifB^ 
la  not  for  i&satto  undentaad : 

To  glTe  the  stranger's  children  bread, 
•Of  your  precarious  board  the  spoil- 
To  watch  your  helpless  neighbour's  bed. 
And,  sleepless,  meet  the  morrow's  toil  ;— 
The  gifts,  not  proffered  once  alone, 
The  daily  sacrifice  of  years,— 
And,  when  all  else  to  give  is  gone, 
The  preoioos  gifts  of  love  and  tesrs ! 


What  record  of  triumphant  deed. 
What  virtue  pompously  unfiirled. 
Can  thuM  reftite  the  gloomy  creed 
That  parts  firom  God  our  living  world  ? 
O  Misanthrope  I  deny  who  would— 
O  Moralist  I  deny  who  can- 
Seeds  of  abnost  imposaiUe  good 
Beep  hi  the  dee'peat  lifo  of  Han. 

Therefore  lament  not.  honest  soul  t 
That  Providence  holds  back  from  thee 
The  means  thou  mightst  so  weU  control— 
The  luxuries  of  charity. 
Manhood  is  nobler,  as  thou  srt ; 
And  should  some  chance  thy  coffen  All. 
How  art  thou  aure  to  keep  thine  hesrt. 
To  hold  unchanged  thy  loving  will  ? 

Wealth,  like  all  other  power,  is  bHnd, 
And  bear!<  a  poison  In  its  core. 
To  taint  the  best,  if  feeble,  mind. 
And  madden  that  debased  before. 
It  is  the  battle,  not  the  prise. 
That  fills  the  bero^  breast  with  joy; 
And  imhistry  the  bliss  supplies. 
Which  m«re  possession  might  destroy. 

MoaCKTOM  MlUBS, 


THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ST.  PAUL.* 
Part  III. 


It  is  patnfal  to  think  of  the  state  of  utter 
desolation  into  which  those  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  Paal  was  the  first  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  have  fallen.  Derbe  and  loo- 
niatt,  Lystra  and  Antioch, — how  fami- 
liar are  these  names  to  every  reader  of 
the  Acts!  And  yet  how  iittle  is  now 
faiown  of  the  position  of  these  towns. 
€^eldom  does  an  adventiiroas  traveller 
penetmte  into  the  interior  of  that  blight- 
ed oomtry  to  tell  as  aught  of  its  present 
Msoadition ;  and  even  wh<fn  a  Leake  or  a 
Pellowes  does,  in  defiance  of  the  perils 
of  the  cKiAate  and  of  the  inhabitants, 
«ncoeed  in  irittittng  its  hills  and  its  ruins, 
•they  can  bat  rarely  succeed  in  tracing 
-•▼en  the  foundations  ef  those  cities  once 
•00  celebrated.  Truly  may  it  be  said  of 
tlwm,  as  of  the  Seven  Churches  which 
John  addressed,  that  their  candlesticks 
hmre  been  removed  out  of  their  places. 
In  general,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  de- 
Me,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  where 


any  particular  city  stood.  Still  the  it- 
teropt  has  been  made,  and  varioni  tn- 
vellers  have  endeavoured  to  traverse  the 
country  on  the  footsteps  of  the  Apostle. 
It  is  from  the  works  of  such  travellers 
that  the  following  deeeription  of  the 
route  from  Perga  to  Antioch  (Acts  xiii. 
14)  is  compiled : — 

"  Supposing,  as  we  have  good  reason 
to  do,  tJiat  St.  Paul  was  at  Perga  in 
May,  this  would  hitve  been  exactly  the 
most  natural  time  for  a  journey  to  the 
mountains.  Earlier  in  the  spring,  the 
passes  would  have  been  filled  with  sdov. 
In  the  heat  of  summer  the  weather  wonid 
have  been  less  favourable  for  the  journey. 
In  the  Autumn  the  disadvantages  wonla 
have  been  still  .greater,  £rom  the  ap- 
proaching difficulties  of  winter.  But 
again,  if  St.  Paul  was  at  Perga  in  May, 
a  farther  reason  may  be  given  why  he 
did  not  stay  there,  but  aeised  all  the 

♦  The  Life  and  Later$  of  St  Paul,  by  the  R«» 
W.  T.  Oonybesre,  M.A.  and  thaBav.  J.  &  How- 
son,  M.  A.,  VoL  I.  Longman  and  Co.,  Loadoo. 
195U. 
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adTUtefl^  of  tlw  eeaioa  for  proMcntingr 
his  joomej  to  tbi»  interior.  The  habits 
of  a  people  are  always  deCermiiied  or 
medfied  by  thevphrsksal  peeotiarttiea  of 
Uair  oomftrv;  ana  a  coatom  proTails 
iittODg^  the  mhabitaiiU  of-  this  part*  of 
AiLs  Minor,  whioh  there  is  every  reason 
to  beliere  has  been  nabroken  for  cen^ 
tnries.  At  the  beginniag  of  the  hot 
Bsasen  they  move  froon  th»  plains  to  the 
oool  baain-like  hollows  o»  the  mountains, 
niese  yajfaAAyOr  summer  retreats,  are 
ilwaya  spoken  of  with  pride  and  satis- 
laetioB,  and  the  time  of  the  jonmey  aa« 
tie^Mled  with  eager  ddight:  When  the 
time  arriresy  the  people  may  be  seen 
sseendmg  to  the  upper  grounds,  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  flocks  and 
herds,  camels  and  asses^  like  the  patri- 
archs of  old.  If  then  St.  Pan!  was  at 
Pergn  in  May,  he  would  find  the  inhabi- 
tsnts  deeerting  its  hot  and  silent  streets. 
Tbey  would  be  moring  in  the  direction 
of  his  own  intended  journey.  He  would 
be  under  no  temptation  to  stay.  And  if 
we  imagine  him  as  joining  some  such 
company  of  Pamphylian  families  on  his 
way  to  the  Pisiinan  mountains,  it  gives 
nmeh  Interest  and  animation  to  the 
thought  of  this  part  of  tUs  progress. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  such  company  that 
the  Apostle  entered  the  first  passes  of  the 
moontainons  distneti  along  some  road 
formed  partly  by  artificial  puTement, 
sod  partly  by  the  native  msrblt,  with 
high  eliflh  frowning -on  either  hand,  with 
tombs  and  deeeripttons,even  then  aacient, 
on  the  projecting  rocks  around, and  with 
copious  fottotains  bursting  out  '  amonf^ 
thickets  of  pomegranteo  and  oleanders  ' 
The  oleander,  *  the  favourite  flower  of 
tiie  Levaniime  midsununer,'  abounds  in 
the  lower  watercourses,  and  in  the  month 
of  May  it  borders  all  the  banks  with  a 
fine  of  brilliant  crimson.  As  the  path 
ascends^  tho  rocks  begin  to  assume  the 
wilder  grandeur  of  mountaitt^,  the  rioher 
fruit.4rees  begin  to  disappear,  and  the 
pine  and  walnut  succeed;  though  the 
plane-tree  still  stretches  its  wide  leaves 
over  the  stream  whicb  dashes  wildly 
down  the  ravine,  crossiog  and  recrossing 
the  dangerous  road.  The  alteration  of 
climate  which  attends  on  the  traveller's 
progreve  u  soon  perceptible.  A  few  hours 
will  make  the  dtflerence  of  weeks  or  even 
months.  When  the  com  is  in  the  ear  on 
the  lowlands,  ploughing  and  sowing  are 
hardly  well  bei^na  upon  the  highlnnds. 
Spriai;  flowers  may  be  seen  in  the  moun- 
tsina  by  the  very  edge  of  the  snow,  wh<>n 
the  anemone  is  withered  in  the  plain,  and 
the  pink  velne  in  the  white  aspfaodi-l 
flower  are  shrivelled  by  the  heat.  Whon 
the  cottages  are  dosed,  and  the  grass  is 


parched,  and  everything  is  silent  beloir 
in  thn  purple  haa»  and  stillness  of  mid- 
sumaMTt  doads  are  seen  drifting  among. 
the  Pisidian  precipices,  and  the  cavern 
is  often  a  welcome  shelter  from  a  cold 
snd  penetrating  wind.  The  upper  part 
of  this  district  is  a.wild  region  of  ctilbf 
often  isolated  and  bare,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  valleys  of  sand,  which 
the  storm  drives  with  blinding  violence 
smong  the  shivered  points.  The  trees- 
become  ffewerand  smaller  at  every  step. 
Three  belts  of  vegntaAion  are  sucoes* 
sively  passed  through  in  ascending  for 
the  coast ;  first  the  oak  woods,  then  the 
forests  of  pine,  and  lastly,  the  dark  scat- 
tered patches  of  the  cedar-juniper ;  and 
then  we  reach  the  treeless  plains  of  tha 
interior,  which  stretch  in  dreary  exteiw 
sion  to  the  north  and  the  east. 

**  After  such  a  journey  as  this,  separat- 
ing, we  know  not  where,  from  the  com- 
panions they  may  have  joined,  and  often 
thinking  of  that  Christian  companion 
who  had  withdrawn  himself  from  their 
society  when  thoy  needed  him  most, 
Paul  and  Barnabas  emerged  from  the 
rugged  mountain  parses,  and  came  upon 
the  central  tablb-land  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  whole  interior  region  of  the  penin* 
sula  may  be  correctly  described  by  this 
term ;  for  though  intersected  in  various 
directions  by  mountain -ranges.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  vast  plateau,  elevsted 
higher  than  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  its 
general  character,  thous^h  a  long  journey 
across  the  district  brings  the  traveller 
through  many  varieties  of  scenery. 
Sometimes  he  moves  for  hours  along  the 
dreary  margin  of  an  inland  sea  of  salt, — 
sometimes  he  rests  in  a  cheerful  hospitable 
town  by  the  shore  of  a. fresh  water  lake. 
In  some  places  the  ground  is  burnt  and 
volcanic,  in  others  green  and  fruitful. 
Sometimes  it  is  dt'pressed  into  watery 
hollows,  where  wild  swans  visit  the  pools, 
and  storks  are  seen  fishing  and  feedinr 
among  the  weeds:  more  fre<|uently  it  la 
spread  out  into  broad  open  downs,  like 
Salisbnry  Plain,  which  afford  an  inter- 
minable pasture  for  flocks  of  sheep.  To 
the  north  of  Pampbylia,  the  elevated 
plain  stretches  through  Phry<;ia  for  a 
hundred  miles  from  Mount  Olympus  to 
Mount  Taurus.  The  southern  portion 
of  these  bleak  uplands  was  crossea  by  St. 
Paul's  track,  immediately  before  his  ar- 
rival at  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  The  features 
of  human  lite  which  he  had  around  him 
are  probably  almost  as  unaltered  a«  the 
scenery  of  the  country, — dreary  villagea 
with  flat-roofed  huts  and  oattle-rtheds  in 
the  day,  and  at  night  an  encampment  of 
tents  of  goats*  hair, — tents  of  ci^tetum^— n 
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btaziog  fir«  in  the  mlds^— horses  fastened 
aronnd,— end  in  the  disUnce  the  moon 
Ihining  on  the  snowy  sommiU  of  Taurns." 

In  the  cities  of  this  table  land  the 
Apostle  spent  some  considerable  time 
preaching,  as  opportunity  offbredjto  Jew 
and  to  Gentile.  In  Antioch  and  in 
Derbe,  in  I^ystra  and  in  leoninm,  we 
find  that,  to  the  polished  philosopher, 
to  the  fierce  prejudiced  Jew,  and  to  the 
ignorant  superstitious  Pagan,  he  spoke 
of  Christ  Jesus.  During  the  Apostle's 
progress  through  this  region,  we  find  the 
Gospel,  as  represented  by  Paul,  clashing 
successlTely  with  opposing  powers,  with 
sorcerers  and  philosophers,  with  cruel 
magistrates  and  with  false  diTinlties. 
At  one  time  we  find  him  resisting  a 
rabbinical  master  of  a  synagogue,  at  an- 
other conrersing  with,  and  listening  to  a 
Greek  proselyte;  at  one  time  answering 
the  honest  inquiry  of  a  Roman  officer, 
at  another,  rebuking  the  wild  fanaticism 
of  rustic  credulity.  At  all  times,  and  in 
all  places,  the  Lord  was  with  him,  so  that, 
when  he  returned  to  Perga,  and  thence 
to  Antioch,  after  a  summer  spent  among 
the  hills,  he  did  so  with  the  convictiou, 
that  his  labour  had  not  been  in  vain  in 
the  Lord.  Full  of  thanks  to  God  who 
had  sustained  him  amid  so  many  dangers, 
he  "  gathered  the  Church  together,  and 
rehearsed  all  that  God  had  done  with 
them,  and  how  He  had  opened  the  door 
of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles." 

But  this  rery  success  proTed  the  cause 
of  controTcrsy  and  oontendon.  No  age 
of  the  Church,  not  even  the  earliest,  has 
been  without  its  difficulties  and  corrup- 
tions; and  at  this  time  one  arose  that 
threatened  to  rend  in  twain  the  body  of 
belieTcrs.  At  that  time  the  Jews  were 
•  scattered  throughout  the  whole  Roman 
empire.  Still,  though  mingling  with  the 
Gentiles,  they  were  separated  from  them 
by  deep-rooted  feelings  of  STersion  and 
contempt.  The  middle  wall  of  partition 
was  built  up  with  diligent  hands  on  both 
^des. 

"  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  separation  of  which  we  speak  was 
both  religious  and  social.  The  Jews  had 
a  Divine  law,  which  sanctioned  the  prin- 
ciple, and  enforced  the  practice,  or  na- 
tional isolation.    They  could  not  easily 


beliere  that  this  law,  with  which  all  the 
glorious  passages  of  their  histonr  were 
associated,  was  meant  only  to  enmire  for 
a  limited  period:  and  we  cannot  bat 
sympathize  in  the  difficulty  they  felt  in 
accepting  the  notion  of  a  cordial  union 
with  the  uneircumcised,  even  after  idol- 
atry was  abandoned  and  morality  ob- 
served. And  again,  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  religion  which  isolated  the 
Jews,  was  such  as  to  place  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  social  union  with 
other  men.  Their  ceremonial  obeerr- 
ances  precluded  the  possibility  of  their 
eating  with  the  Gentiles.  The  nearest 
parallel  we  can  find  to  this  barrier  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  is  the 
institution  of  catie  amone  the  ancient 
populations  of  India,  .which  presents 
itself  to  our  politicians  as  a  perplexing 
fact  In  th^  government  of  the  presiden- 
cies, and  to  our  missionaries  as  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Christianity 
in  the  East  A  Hindu  cannot  oat  with  a 
Parsee,  or  a  Mohammedan, — ^and  among 
the  Hindus  themselves  the  meals  of  a 
Brahmin  are  polluted  by  the  presence  of 
Pariah, — though  they  meet  and  have  free 
intercourse  in  the  ordinary  transaction 
of  business.  And  so  it  was  in  the  patri- 
archal age.  It  vras  '  an  abomination  for 
the  Egyptians  to  eat  bread  with  the 
Hebrews.'  The  same  principle  was 
divinely  sanctioned  for  a  time  In  the 
Mosaic  Institutions.  The  Israelites,  who 
lived  among  the  Gentiles,  met  them 
freely  in  the  places  of  publio  resort, 
buying  and  selling,  conversing  and  dis- 
puting :  but  their  families  were  separated 
m  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  it  was 
'unlawful,'  as  St.  Peter  said  to  Comelios, 
'  for  a  man  that  was  a  Jew  to  keep  com- 
pany or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation.' 
When  St.  Peter  returned  from  the  oen- 
turlon  at  Cnsarea  to  his  brother  Chris- 
tians at  Jerusalem,  their  great  charge 
against  him  was  that  he  haa  *  gone  In  to 
men  uneircumcised,  and  had  eaten  with 
them :'  and  the  weak  compliance  of 
which  he  was  guilty,  after  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  social  unity  had  been  publicly 
recognized,  and  which  called  forth  the 
stern  rebuke  of  his  brother-apostle,  was 
that,  after  eating  with  the  Gentiles,  ha 
'  withdrew  and  separated  himself,  fearing 
them  which  were  of  the  circumcision.' 

**  How  these  two  difficulties,  which 
seemed  to  forbid  the  formation  of  an 
united  Church  on  earth,  were  ever  to  be 
overcome, — how  the  Jews  and  Gentiles 
were  to  be  religiously  united,  without 
the  enforced  obligation  of  the  whole 
Mosaic  I^w, — how  they  were  to  be  soci- 
ally united  as  equal  brethren  in  the 
family  of  a  common  Father,— the  lola- 
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iioa  of  this  problem  most  in  that  day 
h«Te  appeared  impossible.  And  withont 
the  direct  Interyentlon  of  Dirine  grace 
H  would  hare  been  impossible.'* 

It  will  be  remembered^  that  fault  was  at 
first  found  with  Peter,  for  going  in  to  and 
esting  with  Cornelius.  But  though,  upon 
his  rehearsing  the  matter,  his  accusers 
were  silenced,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  discontent  was  only  partially 
allayed. 

"Hesitation  and  perplexity  began  to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, with  scrupnlons  mi^gi^ings  con- 
cerning the  rectitude  of  St.  Peter's 
conduct,  and  an  uncomfortable  jealousy 
of  the  new  converts.  And  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  all  this  jealousy 
and  perplexity.  To  us,  with  our  pre- 
sent Knowledge,  it  seems  that  the  slight- 
est relaxation  of  a  ceremonial  law  should 
haTO  been  willingly  and  eagerly  wel- 
comed. But  tbe  view  from  the  Jewish 
standing-point  was  very  different.  The 
religious  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  a  Jew 
was  greater  than  we  can  easily  imsgine. 
We  can  well  believe  that  the  minds  of 
many  may  have  been  perplexed  by  the 
words  and  the  conduct  of  our  l«ord  Him-, 
self:  for  He  had  not  been  sent  '^tc  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,'  and 
He  had  saia  that  it  was  '  not  meet  to 
take  the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  to 
dogs.'  Until  St.  Paul  appeared  before 
the  Church  in  his  true  character  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  uncircumcision,  few  un- 
derstood that  *  the  law  of  the  command- 
ments contained  in  ordinances  '  had  been 
abolished  by  the  cross  of  Christ;  and 
that  the  *  other  sheep,'  not  of  the  Jewish 
fold,  should  be  freely  admitted  into  the 
'onefold'  by  the  <  One  Shepherd.' 

*The  smouldering  feeling  of  discon- 
tent which  had  existed  from  the  first, 
increased  and  became  more  evident  as 
new  Gentile  converts  were  admitted  into 
the  Cborch." 

It  was  at  Jerusalem  that  thb  feeling  of 
discontent  first  assumed  a  definite  form. 
Thar^  the  exclusive  feelings  of  Ju- 
d^m  were  concentrated  in  their  most 
intense  degree.  There  the  impatience 
of  Jewish  Christians  kindled  into  burn- 
ioK  iadigaatton  when  they  saw 'Chris- 
sanity  gradually,  but  surely,  absorbing 
the  Jewish  element.  And  as  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  that  the  chief  instigator  of 
thb  change  was  Saul  of  Tarsus,  they  re 
salved  to  make  an  attack  upon  him.  For 
thb  forpoae^  some  of  them  went  down 


to  Antioch,  and  there  maintained  that 
observance  of  the  Jewish  law  was  ne- 
cessary to  salvation.  This  doctrine  Paul 
at  once,  and  with  the  utmost  energy,  set 
himself  to  oppose.  He  was  ever  ready  to 
concedein  things  indifferent ;  but  on  such  a 
vital  point  as  this  there  would  be  no  Com- 
promise. The  controversy,  however,  pro- 
duced such  doubts  and  perplexities  among 
the  Syrian  Christians,  that  it  was  de- 
termined that  '<  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
cerUun  others,  should  go  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem unto  the  apostles  and  elders  about 
this  question."  The  point  was  one  of 
the  last  importance  to  the  Church  at 
large.  The  question  at  issue  was, — 
Whether  the  Church  should  remain  the 
Church  of  a  single  nation,  or  whether  it 
should  embrace  within  its  pale  all  na- 
tions, and  kindreds,  and  tongues  ?  Being 
of  such  importance,  our  authors  have 
naturally  devoted  a  considerable  space 
to  it,  and  have  entered  fully  into  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Council  was 
held.  The  more  interesting  passages  we 
shall  quote : —  ^ 

'*  Directed  from  without  and  from  with- 
in, Paul  travelled  to  Jerusalem  on  the 
occasion  before  us.  It  would  seem  that 
his  companions  were  carefully  chosen 
with  reference  to  the  question  in  dispute. 
On  the  one  hand  was  Barnabas,  a  Jew 
and  a  *  I-evite*  by  birth,  a  good  repre- 
sentative of  the  church  of  the  circumci- 
sion. On  the  other  hand  was  Titus,  now 
first  mentioned  in  tbe  course  of  our  nar- 
rative, a  convert  from  heathenum,  an 
uncircnmcised  *  Greek.*  From  the  ex- 
pression used  of  the  departure  of  this 
company,  it  seems  evident  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Christians  at  Antioch  were 
still  futhful  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
Had  the  Judaisera  triumphed,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  said  that  Paul  and  his 
fellow-travellers  were  •  brought  on  their 
way  by  the  Church.'  Their  course  was 
along  the  great  Roman  Road,  which  fol- 
lowed the  Phoenician  coast-line,  and 
traces  of  which  are  still  seen  on  the  cliffs 
overhanging  the  sea,  and  thence  through 
tbe  midland  districts  of  Samaria  and 
Judsea.  When  last  we  had  occasion  to 
mention  Phoenice,  we  were  alluding  to 
those  who  were  dispersed  on  the  deatb 
of  Stephen,  and  preached  the  Gospel  <to 
Jews  only'  on  this  part  of  the  Syrian 
coast,  ^ow,  it  seems  evident  that  many 
of  the  heathen  Syro-Pboenioians  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity :  for,  as  Paul 
I  and  Barnabas  passed  through,  'declaring 
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the  oooTersion  of  the  GenCilM,  they 
caused  great  joj  unto  all  the  brethren.* 
As  regards  the  Samaritans,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  they  who,  when  Philip 
£rst  'preached  Christ  unto  them,'  had 
received  the*  glad  tidings  with  '  great 
joy/  should  be  ready  to  ek)Nresa  their 
sympathy  in  the  happiness  of  those  who, 
like  themselves,  had  recently  been  *  aliens 
£rom  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.' 

*'  Fifteen  years  had  now  elapsed  since 
that  memorable  journey,  when  St.  Paul 
left  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
Pharisee,  to  persecute  and  destroy  the 
Christians  in  Damascus.  He  had  twice 
entered,  as  a  Christian,  the  Holy  City 
again.  Both  yisits  had  been  short  and 
hurried,  and  surrounded  with  danger. 
The  first  was  three  years  after  his  con- 
Tersion,  when  he  spent  a  fortnight  with 
Peter,  and  escaped  assassination  by  a 
precipitate  flight  to  Tarsus.  The  second 
-was  in  the  year  44,  when  Peter  himself 
was  in  imminent  danger,  and  when  the 
messengers  who  brought  the  charitable 
contribution  from  Antioch  were  prob- 
ably compelled  to  return  immediately. 
'Now  St.  Paul  came,  at  a  more  peaceful 
period  of  the  Church's  history,  to  be  re- 
ceived as  the  successful  champion  of  the 
i^ospel,  and  as  the  leader  of  the  greatest 
revolution  which  the  world  has  seen.  It 
was  now  undeniable,  that  Christianity 
liad  spread  to  a  wide  extent  in  the  Gen- 
tile world,  and  that  he  had  been  the  great 
instrument  in  advancing  its  progress. 
Me  came  to  defend  his  own  principles 
and  practice  against  an  increasing  tor- 
rent of  opposition,  which  bad  disturbed 
him  in  his  distant  ministrations  of  An- 
tioch, but  the  fountain-head  of  which 
was  amom?  the  Pharisees  at  Jerusalem. 

**  The  Pharisees  had  been  the  compan- 
ions of  St.  FauFs  younger  days.  Deatji 
had  made  many  changes  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  years ;  but  some  most  have  been 
there  who  had  studied  with  him  *  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel.'  Their  opposition  was 
doubtless  embittered  by  remembering 
what  be  had  been  before  his  converbion. 
l^or  do  we  allude  to  those  Pharisees 
who  opposed  Christianity.  These  were 
Aot  the  enemies  whom  St.  Paul  came  to 
resist.  The  time  was  past  when  the 
Jews,  unassisted  by  the  Roman  power, 
could  exercise  a  cruel  tyranny  over  the 
Church.  Its  safety  was  no  longer  de- 
pendent on  the  wihdoro  or  caution  of 
Gamaliel.  The  great  debates  at  Jerusa- 
aalem  are  no  longer  between  Jews  and 
ChrtHtians  in  the  Hellenistic  synagogues, 
but  between  the  Judatslng  and  spiritual 
parties  of  the  Christians  themselves. 
Many  of  the  Pharisees,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  St.   Paul,  bad   believed  that 


Jems  wftB  Christ.  Bat  they  had  nel  fet^ 
lowed  the  example  of  their  8obo«4  oom- 
panion  in  the  surrender  of  Jewbh  bigotry* 
The  battle,  therefore,  whieh  had  onee 
been  fought  without,  was  now  to  be 
renewed  within  the  Church.  It  seema 
that,  at  the  very  first  reoepdon  of  Paid 
and  Barnabas  ai  Jemialem,  some  of  these 
Pharisaic  Christians  'rose  up/  and  in- 
sisted that  the  observance  of  Judaism 
was  necessary  to  salvation.  They  said 
that  it  was  absolutely  'needful  to otreom- 
cise'  the  new  converts,  and  to  '  oonunand 
them  to  keep  the  Law  of  Moses.'  The 
whole  course  of  St.  Paul's  prooednre 
among  the  Gentiles  was  here  openly 
attacked.  Barnabas  was  involved  in  the 
same  suspicion  and  reproach ;  and  with 
regard  to  Titus,  who  was  with  them  aa 
the  representative  of  the  Gentile  Church, 
it  was  asserted  that,  without  circumci-  • 
sion,  he  could  not  hope  to  be  partaker  of 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel. 

*<  But  far  more  was  involved  than-  any 
mere  opposition,  however  factious,  to  in- 
dividual missionaries,  or  than  the  severity 
of  uxuf  conditions  imposed  on  individual 
converts.  The  question  of  liberty  or 
bondage  for  all  future  ages  was  to  be 
decided ;  and  a  convention  of  the  whole 
Church  at  Jerusalem  was  evidently  called 
for.  In  the  meantime,  before  '  the 
AposAss  and  elders  came  together  ta 
consider  of  this  matter,'  St.  Paul  had 
private  conferences  with  the  more  influ- 
ential members  of  the  Chrif»tian  commu* 
nity,  and  especially  with  James,  Peter, 
and  John,  the  great  Apostles  and '  Pillars 
of  the  Church.'  Great  caution  and  man- 
agement were  required,  in  consequence 
o\  the  intrigues  of  the  '  false  brethren,' 
both  in  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  He  was, 
moreover,  himself  the  great  object  of  aus- 
picion,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  use  every- 
effort  to  remove  the  growing  prejudice. 
Thus,  though  conscious  of  nis  own  in- 
spiration, and  tenaciously  holding  the 
truth  which  he  knew  to  be  essential,  he 
yet  acted  with  that  prudence  which  was 
characteristic  of  bis  whole  life,  and  whieh 
he  honestly  avows  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galaiians 

'*  If  we  may  compare  our  own  feeUe 
imitations  of  Apostolic  seal  and  pmdenoe 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  first  founders 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  may  say 
that  these  preliminary  conferences  were 
like  the  private  meetings  which  prepare 
the  way  for  a  great  religions  assembly 
in  England.  Paul  and  Barnabas  had 
been  deputed  from  Antioch ;  Titus  was 
with  them,  as  a  sample  of  Gentilo  con- 
versions, and  a  living  proof  of  their 
reality;  and  the  great  etrd  in  view  vras 
to  produce  full  conviction  in  the  Church 
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At  large.  At  Ungth  the  great  oieettng 
wiB  sammoned  which  was  to  settle  the 
great  principles  of  missiooary  actioo 
amoog  the  Gentilea.  It  was  a  scene  of 
earneet  debate,  and  perhaps,  in  its  earlier 
portion,  of  angry  'disputing:'  but  the 
passages  whioh  the  Uoly  Spirit  has 
caused  to  be  recorded  for  our  instruction 
are  those  whieh  relate  to  the  Apostles 
themseWeSt— the  address  of  St.  Peter, 
the  narvative  ef  Barnabas  and  Paul,  and 
the  ooneludiog  speech  of  St.  James." 

The  assembly  was  first  addressed  by 
Peter,  who  gave  his  decision  against  the 
indaiaersy  and  in  favour  of  Paul.  He 
was  followed  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who 
recounted  their  journeys,  and  told  all 
that  the  Lord  had  done  to  them. 

**Bat  the  opinion  of  another  speaker 
ttill  remained  to  be  given.  This  was 
James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  who, 
from  the  austere  sanctity  of  his  character, 
was  oomraonly  called,  both  by  Jews  and 
Christiaos,  '  James  the  Just.'  No  judg- 
ment oould  have  such  weight  with  the 
Judaiziag  party  as  his.  Not  only  in  the 
vehement  language  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  sins  of  the  age,  but  even  in 
garb  and  appearance,  he  resembled  John 
the  Baptist,  or  one  of  the  ohler  prophets, 
father  than  the  other  apostles  of  the  new 
dispenaaiion.  *Like  the  ancient  saints, 
even  in  oncward  aspect,  with  the  austere 
featmres,  the  linen  ephod,  the  bare  feet, 
the  kmg  locks  and  unshorn  beard  of  the 
Nazarite,'— sueh,  according  to  tradition, 
was  the  man  who  now  came  forward,  and 
•olemnly  pronounced  that  Mosaic  rites 
were  not  of  eternal  obligation.  After 
alluding  to  the  argument  of  Peter,  (whose 
name  we  find  him  characteristically  quot- 
ing in  ita  Jewish  form,)  he  turns  to  the 
nneleot  prophets,  and  adduces  a  pas- 
sage from  Amos  to  prove  that  Christian- 
ity it  the  fulfilment  of  Judaism.  And 
then  he  passes  to  the  historical  aspect  of 
the  subject,  contending  that  this  fulfil- 
ment was  predetermined  by  God  himself, 
and  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  was  in 
tiuth  the  preparation  for  the  Christian. 
Such  a  deetsion,  pronounced  by  one  who 
stood  emphatically  on  the  confines  of  the 
two  dispensations,  came  with  great  force 
on  all  who  heard  it,  and  carried  with  it 
the  general  opinion  of  the  assembly  to 
tfw  conclusion,  that  those  *  who  from 
among  the  Gentiles  had  turned  unto  God ' 
should  not  be  '  troubled '  with  any  Jew- 
ish obligations,  except  such  as  were 
necessary  for  peace,  and  tlie  mutual  good 
miderstanding  of  the  two  parties." 

After  the  decision  of  the  Council  was 


given,  Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  U> 
Antiooh.  But  they  rested  not  there. 
Paul  knew  that  his  work  was  ^  far  off 
among  the  Gentiles."  We  aee,  from 
Acts  XV.  86,  that  his  desired  missionarj 
journey  originated  in  an  anxious  desire 
to  revisit  all  the  cities  in  which  he 
had  preached  the  Gospel  and  founded 
Churches. 

<'  Paul  knew  that  his  campaigns  were 
not  ended, — that,  as  the  soldier  of  Jesua 
Christ,  he  must  not  rest  from  his  war- 
fare, but  must  *  endure  hardness,'  that  he 
might  please  Him  who  called  him.  As  a 
careful  physician,  he  remembered,  that 
they  whose  recovery  from  sin  hath  been 
begun,  might  be  in  danger  of  relapse  ; 
or,  to  use  another  metaphor,  and  to  adopt 
the  poetical  lant^uag^e  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  said, — *  Come,  let  us  go  up 
early  to  the  vineyards ;  let  us  see  if  the 
vine  flourish.*  The  words  actually  re* 
corded  as  uited  by  St.  Paul  on  this  occa- 
sion, are  these, — *  Come,  let  us  turn  back 
and  vi:»it  our  brethren  in  every  citj, 
where  we  have  announced  the  v\  ord  of 
the  Lord,  and  let  us  see  how  they  fare.' 
We  notice  here,  for  the  first  time,  a  trdbe 
of  that  tender  solicitude  concerning  hia 
converts,  that  earnest  longing  to  behold 
their  faces,  which  appears  in  the  lettera 
which  he  wrote  afterwards,  as  onn  of  the 
roost  remarkable,  and  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  his  character* 
Paul  was  the  speaker,  and  not  Barnabas. 
The  feelings  of  Barnabas  might  not  be 
so  deep,  nor  his  anxiety  soairgent.  Paul 
thought  doubtless  of  the  Pisidians  and 
Lycaonians,  as  he  thought  afterwards  at 
Athens  and  Corinth  of  the  Thessaloni- 
ans,  from  whom  he  had  been  lately 
'  taken, — in  presence,  not  in  heart — en- 
deavouring to  see  their  faoe  with  great 
desire — night  and  day  praying  exceed- 
ingly that  he  might  see  their  face,  and 
might  perfect  that  which  was  lacking  m 
their  faith.'  He  was  *not  ignorant  of 
Satsn*s  devices.'  lie  feared  lest  by  any 
means  the  Tempter  had  tempted  them, 
and  his  labour  hsd  been  in  vain.  He 
*  stood  in  doubt  of  them,*  and  desired  to 
be  '  present  with  them  *  once  more.  Hia 
wish  was  to  revisit  every  city  where  con- 
verts had  been  made.  We  are  reminded 
here  of  the  importance  of  continuing  a 
religious  work  when  once  begun.  We 
have  had  the  iniititution  of  presbyters 
and  of  counciU  brought  before  us  in  the 
saored  narrative;  and  now  we  hsve  an 
example  of  that  system  of  church  visita- 
tion, of  the  happy  effects  of  whioh  we 
have  still  some  experience,  when  we  see 
weak  resolutions  strengthened,  and  ex- 
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pired  faith  rekindled^  in  coofirmation 
at  borne,  or  ia  misftionarj  settlements 
abroad." 

But  the  project  formed  by  Paul  of 
visiting  the  churches  in  company  with 
Barnabas^  was  marred  by  an  outbreak 
of  human  infirmity.  The  two  friends 
who  had  so  long  Jonrneyed  together, 
who  had  so  often  suffered  together,  who 
had  together  endured  perils  of  robbers 
and  perils  of  rirers,  perils  by  land  and 
perils  by  sea,  and  who  had  been  together 
the  instruments  of  God's  hand  in  turning 
many  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sariour, 
were  now  separated  by  a  quarrel,  which 
proved  that  they  were,  as  they  bad  told 
the  Lystrians  they  were,  **  men  of  like 
passions"  with  others.  The  particulars 
of  the  dispute  are  thus  given  by  our 
authors : — 

"  Barnabas  was  unwilling  to  under- 
take the  journey  unless  he  were  accom- 
panied by  his  relation  Mark.  Paul  could 
not  consent  to  the  companionship  of  one 
who  '  departed  fVom  tliem  from  Pamphy- 
liii,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work ;' 
and  neither  of  them  could  yield  bis 
opinion  to  the  other.  This  quarrel  was 
much  more  closely  connected  with  per- 
sonal feelings  than  that  which  had  recently 
occurred  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  it  was  proportionally  more  violent. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  severe  words 
were  spoken  on  the  occasion.  It  is  un- 
wise to  be  %ver-anzious  to  dilute  the 
words  of  Scripture,  and  to  exempt  even 
Apostles  from  blame.  By  such  criticism 
we  lose  much  of  the  instruction  which 
the  honest  record  of  their  lives  was  in- 
tended to  convey.  We  are  taught  by 
this  scene  at  A.ntioch,  that  a  good  work 
may  be  blessed  by  God,  though  its  agents 
are  encompassed  with  infirmity,  and  that 
changes,  which  are  violent  in  their  be- 
gmnings,  may  be  overruled  for  the  best 
results.  Without  attempting  to  balance 
too  nicely  the  faults  on  either  side,  our 
simplest  course  is  to  believe  that,  as  in 
most  quarrels,  there  was  blame  with  both. 
Paul's  natural  disposition  was  impetuous 
and'impstient,  easily  kindled  to  indigna- 
tion, and  (possibly)  overbearing.  Bar- 
nabas had  Aown  his  weakness  when  he 
Jielded  to  the  infiuence  of  Peter  and  the 
udaizers.  The  remembrance  of  the  in- 
direct censure  he  then  received,  may 
have  been  perpetuslly  irritated  by  the 
consciousness  that  his  position  was  be- 
coming daily  man  and  more  subordinate 
to  that  of  the  friend  who  rebuked  him. 
Once  he  was  spoken  of  as  chief  of  those 


'Prophets  at  Antidch,'  among  wiioim 
Saul  was  the  last;  now  his  name  was 
scarcely  heard,  except  when  he  was  men- 
tioned as  the  companion  of  PauL  Ift 
short,  this  is  one  of  thoee  qoarrels  ia 
which,  by  placing  ourselves  in  imagini^ 
tion  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  w# 
can  alternately  justify  both,  and  easi|jr 
see  that  the  purest  Christian  zeal,  whCK 
combined  with  human  weakness  and 
partiality,  may  have  led  to  the  misaader- 
standing.  How  could  Paul  conaaat  to 
take  with  him  a  companion  who  would 
really  prove  an  embarrassment  and  a 
hinderance?  Such  a  task  as  that  of 
spreading  the  Gospel  of  God  in  a  hostile 
world  needs  a  resolute  will,  and  an  ma- 
daunted  courage.  And  the  work  is  too 
sacred  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  ai^ 
experiments.  Mark  had  been  tried  once 
and  found  wanting.  *  No  man,  havbig 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking 
back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.' 
And  Barnabas  would  not  be  without 
strong  arguments  to  defend  the  justice  of 
his  claims.  It  was  hard  to  expect  him  to 
resign  his  interest  in  one  who  bad  cost 
him  much  anxiety,  and  many  prayera. 
His  dearest  wish,  was  to  see  his  young 
kinsman  approving  himself  as  a  misaiooi* 
ary  of  Christ.  Now,  too,  he  had  beta 
won  back  to  a  willing  obedience, — ^he  had 
come  from  his  home  at  Jerusalem, — ho 
was  ready  now  to  ffu»  all  the  diflkmltiffo 
and  dangers  of  the  enterprise.  To  rep^ 
him  in  the  moment  of  his  repentance  wa» 
surely  *  to  break  a  bruised  reed,'  and  t^ 
*  quench  the  smoking  flax.' 

*'  It  is  not  diflBcult  to  understand  the 
obstinacy  with  which  each  of  the  disput- 
ants, when  his  feelings  were  once  excited, 
clung  to  his  opinion  as  to  a  sacred  trutbl 
The  only  course  which  now  remained  waa 
to  choose  two  difierent  paths,  and  ta 
labour  independently ;  and  the  Church 
saw  the  humiUating  spectacle  of  the 
separation  of  its  two  great  missionaries 
to  the  heathen.  We  cannot,  however, 
suppose  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  parted, 
like  enemies,  in  anger  and  hatred.  It  ia 
very  likely  that  they  made  a  deliberate 
and  amicable  arrangement  to  divide  the 
region  of  their  first  mission  between  them, 
— Paul  taking  the  continental,  and  Barna- 
bas the  insular  part  of  the  proposed  visit- 
ation. Of  this,  at  least,  we  are  certain, 
that  the  quarrel  was  overruled  by  Divine 
Providence  to  a  good  result.  One  stream 
of  missionary  labour  had  been  divided, 
and  the  regions  blessed  by  the  wateie  of 
life  were  proportionally  multipUed." 

Paul  now  set  forth  on  his  journey. 
What  the  Churches  were  which  he  oon- 
firmed  in  his  journey,  we  are  not  in- 
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ISnfiiied.  We  ooly  know  thai  he  riaited 
Derbe  and  LTttre,  and  that  paasiog 
t'v  ongh  Mjaia  aoid  Bithyt  U,  he  arrired 
jU  TroaSy  where  a  new  aphere  of  labour 
waa  pofaited  ont  to  him.  At  thia  point 
of  ojt  narraiire  erery thiols  turns  our 
ejes  to  tbe  West.  Europe,  a  new  field 
of  labour,  is  before  us.  As  St.  Paul 
stood  on  the  hilk  abore  Troas,  he  would 
hare  seen  the  hills  of  Europe  towering 
in  the  far  distanee,  and  he  would  have 
been  led  to  assooiate  his  future  work 
with  the  benighted  countries  that  lay 
bejond  then. 

^  Sadi  thoughts,  it  may  be,  had  been 
ia  tbe  Apostle's  mind  at  Troas  when  the 
flnn  set  beyond  Athos  and  Samothrace, 
and  the  shadows  fell  on  Ida,  and  settled 
dark  on  Tenedoe  and  the  deep.  With 
tlie  Tiew  of  the  distant  land  of  Mace- 
dossia  imprinted  on  his  memory,  and  the 
thought  of  Europe's  miserable  heathen- 
iam  deep  in  the  heart,  he  was  prepared, 
like  Peter  at  Joppa,  to  receive  the  fhll 
meaning  of  the  voice  which  spoke  to  him 
in  m  dream.  In  the  visions  of  tbe  night 
a  fimn  appeared  to  come  and  stand  by 
him ;  and  he  recogniced  in  the  super- 
nmtnral  visitant  '  a  man  of  Macedonia,' 
w1k>  came  to  plead  the  spiritual  wants  of 
Ma  oountry.  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
aiek  inquiring  for  a  physician, — of  the 
ignorant  seeking  for  wisdom, — the  voice 
which  ever  since  has  been  calling  on 
the  Church  to  extend  the  Gospel  to 
Heathendom, — *  Come  over  and  help  us.' 

**  Yirgil  has  described  an  evening  and 
a  aonriae  on  this  coast,  before  and  after 
an  eventful  night.  That  night  was  in- 
deed eventfbl  in  which  St.  Paul  received 
hia  commission  to  proceed  to  Macedonia. 
nie  commission  was  promptly  executed. 
Ti»  morning-star  appeal^  over  the 
diflk  of  Ida.  The  tun  rose  and  spread 
the  day  over  the  sea  and  the  islands  as 
Ikr  aa  Atboa  and  Samothrace.  The  men 
otf  Tioaa  awoke  to  their  trade  and  their 
iaboiir.  Among  those  who  were  busy 
ahooi  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  were 
the  aewly  arrived  Christian  travellers, 
K  mil  lug  for  a  passage  to  Europe,— Paul, 
and  Silas,  and  Timotheus, — and  that  new 
eoBpanion,  *  Luke  the  beloved  Physician,' 
wrho^  whether  by  prearrangement,  or  by 
a  ftovidential  meeting,  or  (it  may  be) 
er—  in  consequence  of  the  Apostle's 
lUllffifii  health,  now  joined  the  mission, 
ef  wiyeh  he  afterwards  wrote  the  history. 
GNid  provided  a  ship  for  the  messengers 
B»  kid  choaen ;  aiid  (to  use  the  language 
eCsnaie  MKnd  iwetry  than  that  which 
ooaata  illustiions)  '  He 


hrongbt  the  wind  out  of  His  treasuries, 
and  by  His  power  He  brought  in  tiie  south 
wind,'  and  prospered  the  voyage  of  Hia 
servants." 

It  was  at  Philippi  that  the  Gospel  was 
first  preached  in  Europe.  There,  at  a 
place  outside  the  gate,  and  by  the  river 
side,  to  a  congregation  of  women,  Paul,, 
for  the  first  time  within  the  limits  of 
Europe,  preached  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Nor  without  effect.  Hie  Lord,, 
who  had  called  him  from  Troas,  gave 
Divine  energy  to  his  words,  and  opened 
the  heart  of  Lydia,  so  that  she  took  heed 
to  the  things  that  were  spoken  of  PauL 

'*Thus  the  Gospel  had  obtained  a  home 
in  Europe.  It  is  true,  that  the  family 
with  whom  the  Apostles  lodged  was 
Asiatic  rather  than  European;  and  the 
direct  influence  of  Lydia  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  contributed  more  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  of  Thyatira, 
addressed  by  St.  John,  than  to  that  of 
Philippi,  which  received  the  letter  of  St. 
Paul.  But  still  the  doctrine  and  practice 
of  Christianity  were  established  in  Europe; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  calm  and 
tranquil  than  its  first  beginnings  on  the 
shore  of  that  continent  which  it  has  long 
overspread.  The  scenes  by  the  river- 
side, and  in  the  house  of  Lydia,  are 
beautiful  prophecies  of  the  holy  influence 
which  women,  elevated  by  Christianity 
to  their  true  position,  and  enabled  by 
Divine  grace  to  wear  *  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,'  havS  now  for 
centuries  exerted  over  domestic  happiness, 
and  the  growth  of  piety  and  peace.  If  we 
wish  to  see  this  in  a  forcible  light,  we  may 
contrast  tiie  picture  which  is  drawn  for 
us  by  St.  Luke — with  another  represen- 
tation of  women  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood given  by  the  heathen  poets,  who  toU 
us  of  tbe  frantic  excitement  of  the  Edo- 
nian  matrons,  wandering,  under  the  name 
of  religion,  with  dishevelled  hair  and 
violent  cries,  on  the  banks  of  the  Stry- 
mon." 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  leave  the 
Apostle  entering  on  a  new  field  of  labour. 
He  knew  well  what  was  before  him.  He 
knew  that  he  would  encounter  danger 
and  perseoution  in  every  city.  He  knew 
that  the  world  had  hated  his  Lord,  and 
that  therefore  it  would  hate  all  His  fol- 
lowers. He  knew,  too,  that  he  was 
about  to  visit  Athens,  and  there  to  come 
into  collision  with  those  philosopberi 
whose  works  he  had  formerly  studied  ; 
and  he  knew,  therafore,  that  their  ridi- 
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cule  and  scorn  would  be  heaped  upon 
him  with  a  liberal  hand  when  he  spake 
to  them  of  Jesns  the  Son  of  God  and  of 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Yet 
with  those  prospects  before  htm,  he  never 
for  an  instant  hesitated,  but  stedfastly 
set  his  face  westward,  and  entered  upon 
that  path  which  many  years  afterwards 
terminated  in  his  death  without  the  walls 
of  Rome.  Oh  !  for  such  a  spirit  in  these 
times!      Would  that  there  were  many 


now  actuated  by  'ihat  spirit  wbieh  aai- 
mated  the  Apostle!  Would  that  men 
now  counted  everything  but  loss  for  the 
excellenoy  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus  their  Lordl  Then  in  thb  «Me 
might  we  Expect  that  the  Werd  wouU 
indeed  run,  that  it  would  hare  free  covrie 
and  be  glorified.  Then  might  we  expeet 
the  speedy  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lord. 


THE  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT  OF  CREATION  VIEWED  IN  CONNEXION 
WITH  MODERN  SCIENCE. 


No.  III. 


Thvrb  is  another  feature  in  the  style  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  no  less 
marked,  and  no  less  calling  for  explana- 
tioo,  than  the  terms  employed  to  describe 
the  attributes  and  operations  of  the 
Almighty.  We  refer  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  sacred  historian  speaks  of  the 
constitution  of  this  world,  and  the 
course  of  nature  in  the  material  system 
,  of  which  it  forms  a  part  Taken  in  its 
'literal  sense,  or  at  least  according  to  the 
obvious  meaning  it  appears  to  bear,  his 
language  does  convey  an  impression  of 
the  surpassing  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  this  earth, — does  convey  an  im- 
inression  that  it  is  the  grand,  or  rather 
the  sole  inhabited  world  in  the  Creator's - 
dominions, — that  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
made  for  its  use,  and  are  no  more  than 
lamps  hung  up  in  the  lofty  ceiling  that 
'O'er-canopies  the  earth,  to  enlighten  it 
by  their  brilliancy.  At  all  events,  the 
phraseology  he  employs  is  widely  differ- 
ent from  the  style  of  which  modern 
science  has  sanctioned  the  adoption  and 
the  use.  Nay,  what  is  a  consideration  of 
far  greater  weight  and  graver  import- 
aBce,  it  is  apparently  at  direct  variance 
with  all  the  views  of  material  nature, 
which  modem  science  acknowledges  as 
sound  and  true.  It  represents  light  as 
diffused  throughout  the  world  before  the 
ai^aranoe  of  the  ann ;  it  describes  the 
atmosphere,  which  is  the  receptacle  of 
the  clouds,  as  a  solid  and  compact  sphere 
that  covers  the  earth  like  a  roof;  it 
apeaks  of  the  sun  and  moon  as  created 


after  the  earth  was  brought  into  ezist- 
enoe;  and  it  speaks  of  them  in  such 
terms  too,  as  to  produce  an  impressioa 
that  both  of  them  were  immensely  greater 
in  magnitude  and  importance  than  the 
stars.  All  this,  as  our  readers  know,  ia 
not  according  to  the  true  and  real  state  of 
things.  The  phraseology  which  runa 
through  this  passage,  seems  to  be  in  such 
direct  opposition  to  what  has  long  been 
held  and  established  amongst  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  knowledge,  as 
frequently  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
sneering  cavil  by  the  infidel,  as  well  aa 
the  occasion  of  no  small  perplexity  to 
many  who  admit  the  claims  of  this  Book 
to  Divine  inspiration;  and  most  certainly 
if  Moses  had  set  himself  to  write  a  treat- 
ise on  the  physical  consti,tution  of  the 
earth,  or  to  give  an  astronomical  descrip- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  narrative 
contained  in  this  passage  must  have  been 
ranked  amongst  the  exploded  prejndioee 
of  an  early  and  ignorant  age.  But  he 
does  not  profess  to  write,  either  about 
the  earth  or  the  planetary  system,  in  a 
scientific  manner.  His  sole  object  be- 
ing to  instruct  the  people  in  tlie  funda- 
mental princi  pies  of  relig  ion, — to  inculcate 
the  great  truth,  tliat  all  things  had  their 
origin  from,  and  were  dependent  on,  a 
common  Creator,  he  speaks  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  familiar  style  which  mankind 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  in  all  ages 
and  countries  of  the  world ;  he  describes 
things,  in  short,  not  as  they  were^  but  as 
they  ajpp$artd  to  he;  and  his  deecription 
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u  predaely  thai  whicb  would  have  been 
given  by  a  spectator  who  had  been  pri- 
Tileged  to  witneta  the  sncoeiaive  changw 
which  the  Creator  was  nuking  on  the 
earth.  Let  the  reader  carry  this  principle 
along  with  him,  then,  in  reading  this  paa- 
aage,  and  he  will  find  it  removes  all  dif- 
fienltiea.  Let  him  suppose  himself  in 
the  situation  of  an  ^e-witness  of  the 
creative  work,  and  then,  as  the  sun  is 
the  centre  of  the  system,  he  will  easily 
perceive  how,  when  the  darkness  that 
brooded  thick  on  the  void  and  formless 
earth  was  gradually  lessened,  light  ap- 
peared to  penetrate  it  on  the  first  day ; 
and  how,  when  the  atmosphere  was  no 
longer  thick  and  murky,  but  clear  and 
aereue,  and  the  discs  both  of  the  sun  and 
moon  shone  forth  on  the  noon  and  night 
of  the  fourth  day  in  their  full  eflfulgence, 
tb^  would  seem  to  tlie  spectator,  who 
beheld  them  for  the  first  time,  as  then 
newly  created,  and  hung  up  in  the  ethe- 
real vault  of  heaven.  Besides,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  in  mentioning  the  sun  and 
moon,  Moses  is  not  describing  their  crea- 
tioD  at  ail,  but  only  their  relative  uses  to 
man,  for  the  word  rendered  **made"  in 
the  1 6th  verse,  is  not  the  same  as  that  ren- 
dered *'  created  **  in  the  first.  It  signifies 
simply,  made  or  appointed ;  and,  accord- 
iogly,  ever  since,  they  have  served  the  pur- 
pose of  lumuuuiu  to  men  by  day  and  by 
nigbti  not  only  in  guiding  them  to  tlieir 
daily  scenes  of  business  or  pleasure,  but 
I  for  marking  the  progress  of  the 
and  the  daily  and  annual  revo- 
lutions of  time,  as  well  as  for  directing 
the  husbandmen  in  the  various  processes 
o€  agrieulture,  and  the  mariner  in  making 
his  way  through  the  trackless  ocean. 
Tfaia  waa  the  purpose  for  which  the  sun 
and  moon  were  appomtedf  as  well  as  the 
flivs,  on  the  fourth  day ;  for  the  historian 
is  not  speaking  of  the  creation  of  the 
ston  any  more  than  of  the  son ;  and, 
MCDfdiogiy,  if  the  passage  is  read  under 
tirii  impressioii,  omittiag  the  italics  at 
tht  end,  to  which  there  is  nothing  cor- 
l  in  the  original,  a  sense  will  be 
not  only  perfectly  intelligible, 
lit  ptcfeetly  just,  and  consistent  with  all 
thai  we  know  to  be  true:—"  And  God 
«ii»  tmo-  great  lights,  the  greater  light 


to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  (that 
is,  the  moon,  with  the  stars  also)  to  rule 
the  night." 

With  regard  to  the  creation  of  the 
firmament,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the 
inspired  historian  described  the  visible 
heaven  not  as  it  was,  but  as  it  appeared 
to  be.  He  spoke  of  it  in  the  popular 
language  that  was.  in  use  in  his  day ;  for 
tlie  Hebrews  had  no  idea,  any  more  than 
the  ancients  generally,  of  an  atmosphere 
or  ethereal  fluid  surrounding  all  parts  of 
our  world.  They  were  led,  by  an  illusion 
of  the  senses,  to  think  of  the  blue  canopy 
of  the  sky,  as  firmament — a  solid  expanse, 
— a  kind  of  dome  in  which  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  fastened  as  lamps,  and  in 
which  there  were  receptacles  for  the  rain 
that  descended  occasionally  to  refresh 
and  fertilize  the  earth.  Hence,  he  dis- 
tinguishes the  waters  that  were  above  the 
firmament — i.  e.,  the  clouds — ^from  the 
waters  that  were  under  the  firmament — 
I.  s.,  the  seas ;  and,  aooordiogly,  while 
the  watery  vapours  were  probably  float* 
ing  at  first  on  all  parts,  they  were,  by  the 
creative  power  of  God,  separated,  and 
the  waters  confined  to  their  appointed 
place  in  the  sea,  while  the  atmosphere 
surrounded  the  earth. 

On  the  same  principle,  also,  may  be 
explained  the  account  which  Moses  haa 
given  of  the  creation  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  tribes — the  principle  of  noticing 
things  in  a  popular  way,  and  so  far  only 
as  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
religious  instruction.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  describing  the  productions  of  the  third 
day,  instead  of  oondescending  to  specify 
the  rarer  specimens,  or  even  to  enume- 
rate the  principal  classes  of  the  botanical 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  he  contents  him- 
self with  the  mention  of  those  only  which 
are  most  subservient  to  domestic  use,  and 
of  greatest  importance  in  the  daily 
economy  of  life,— grass,  the  herb  yielding 
seed,  and  the  fruit- tree  after  his  kind ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  in  describing  the 
productions  of  the  filth  and  sixth  days,  he 
passes  over  the  innumerable  varieties  of 
the  finny  tribes  that  inhabit  the  seas,  as 
well  as  the  infinitude  of  insects  and  mol- 
luscous animals  that  belong  to  the  land  f 
mentioning  those  only  which,  from  their 
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relation  to  man,  were  best  known;  or 
from  their  character  and  magnitude,  were 
objects  of  attention  or  fear,— the  great 
whales,  the  cattle,  the  wild  beast,  and  the 
'Creeping  things. 

Thus,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
passage,  we  find  the  sacred  writer  adopt- 
ing and  -maintaining  a  style  of  narrative 
accommodated  to  the  apprehensions  of 
the  youngest  and  weakest  of  men.  In 
describing  the  successive  acts  of  creation, 
he  was  treating  of  subjects  which  might 
well  have  been  supposed  to  lead  to  a 
natural  elevation  of  sentiment  and  Ian* 
guage,  and  yet  he  never  departs  from  his 
characteristic  simplicity  of  speech.  He 
never  allows  himself  to  slide  into  the 
philosophic  style,  or  to  bring  forward  the 
views  and  distinctions  of  science ;  for  how 
could  the  language  of  modem  science 
have  corresponded  to  the  state  of  know- 
ledge in  the  days  of  Moses ;  or  where  is 
the  intermediate  age  from  his  time  down 
to  the  present,  when  such  language  would 
have  been  intelligible  to  all  whom  it  was 
desirable  to  make  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  religious  faith  ?  But  Moses, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  all 
wisdom,  adapted  his  annals  of  creation  to 
the  intellectual  capacities  of  all  classes. 
He  wrote  in  the  common  and  popular 
style  of  speaking  which  men  have  always 
b^n  accustomed  to  use;  and  thus,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  he 
describes  the  one  as  a  greater,  and  the 
other  as  a  lesser  light,  because  they 
appear  to  be  so, — ^just  as  we  are  still 
accustomed  tu  speak  of  those  lumin- 
aries rising  and  setting  from  their  both 
having  such  apparent  motions ;— when  he 
speaks  of  the  earth  yielding  grass,  herbs, 
and  fruit-bearing  trees,  he  employs  the 
terms  under  which  simple  men  ¥rould 
comprehend  the  universal  produce  of  the 
soil ; — ^and  when,  in  addition  to  cattle,  and 
fowl,  and  wild  beasts,  and  fishes,  he 
speaks  of  '*  creeping  things,"  he  makes 
use  of  one  general  expression  to  compre- 
hend all  the  smaller  brood  of  living  crea- 
tures, not  only  reptiles,  but  insects  and 
animalcules  of  every  name  and  of  every 
desOription.  The  whole  enumeration  is 
made  in  the  most  simple  and  familiar 
language,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  single 


instance,  however  trivial,  in  which  the 
statement  of  Moses  does  not  accord  with 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  In  the  pro- 
ductions of  one  or  other  of  the  days  of 
creation,  all  things  that  are  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  are  included,  whether  they  relate 
to  the  dry  land  below,  or  the  atmosphere 
above, — whether  they  are  members  of  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom, — ^whether 
they  are  inhabitants  of  the  land,  or  ten- 
ants of  the  sea.  All  were  called  into 
being  by  the  creative  word  of  God ;  all 
were  produced  in  a  state  of  vigour,  if  not 
of  maturity ;  and,  in  the  *^  blessing"  which 
He  pronounced  upon  them,  they  all  re- 
ceived the  influence  that  has  preserved 
their  species,  and  the  laws  that  have  re- 
gulated their  production  and  their  growth. 

Thus — not  to  speak  of  the  creation  of 
man — thus  was  the  world  stocked  witli 
inhabitants;  and  the  time  which  was 
occupied  in  this  process  of  creation,  waa 
confined  to  the  space  of  six  days ;  for  it 
is  said,  that  "on  the  seventh  day  God 
ended  His  work  which  He  had  made,  and 
he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  frt>m  all  His 
work  which  He  had  made."  From  this 
statement,  wliich,  like  the  rest  of  this 
primitive  history,  bears  on  the  fiwe  of  It 
the  simple  and  natural  Impress  of  truth, 
we  learn  God  created  all  things  in  this 
earth  in  six  days.  There  have  been  some, 
indeed,  who  imagine,  fh>m  the  frequent 
use  of  the  word  de^  in  the  Scriptures  in 
a  figurative  seiise, — as,  "  the  day  of  life" 
— "  the  day  of  salvation"—**  the  day  of 
the  Son  of  man" — **  a  day  is  with  the  Lord 
as  a  thousand  years,"->that  the  word 
might  be  taken  here  also  in  the  same 
metaphorical  import;  and  hence  they 
grounded  the  notion  of  indefinite  periods 
of  great  length  during  which  the  process 
of  creation  was  carried  on.  But  this 
idea  having  been  found  alike  contrary  to 
the  conditions  of  nature  as  to  the  tenor  of 
sacred  history,  is  now  generally  aban- 
doned, and  the  old  and  common  view 
admitted  to  be  the  only  tme  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  that  God  created  the  world, 
and  all  that  it  contains,  in  the  space  of 
six  natural  days. 

It  is  tme,  indeed,  that  He  could  as 
easily  have  created  it  in  a  moment  of 
time.    He  had  but  to  will,  to  speak,  to 
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«oiniiuuid,  and  all  nature  would  have 
started  into  being,  in  the  order  and 
beaa^  in  which  we  now  behold  it.  It 
is  enough  for  lu  to  know,  that  Infinite 
Wisdom  choae  thia  method  of  proceeding, 
to  be  conrinced  that  it  was  the  wisest 
and  the -best  But  although  it  does  not 
become  us  to  seek  to  be  wise  above  what 
is  written,  we  can  perceiTe  many,  and 
strong  reasons  for  this  progressiTe  plan 
of  creation.  The  gradual  character  of 
the  work  would  fUrnish  important  and 
interesting  instruction,  as  well  as  heighten 
the  devotions  of  superior  creatures ;  and 
as  we  learn  that  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
theiT  finite,  though  exalted  minds,  to 
have  received  the  full  impressions  of  the 
floene,  if  they  had  not  had  time  to  observe 
and  to  ponder  over  each  successive  act  of 
the  Creator's  power. 

But  it  was  not  for  angelic  creatures 
only,  who  were  honoured  to  be  spectators 
of  this  magnificent  scene,— it  was  not  for 
their  instruction  only  that  the  process  of 
creation  was  carried  on  in  a  gradual 
manner.  It  was  designed  more  directly, 
perhaps,  to  furnish  important  lessons  for 
the  spiritual,  as  well  as  the  physical 
benefit  of  mankind.  As  the  Creator 
tested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  the 
work  which  He  had  made,  He  intended 
His  conduct  to  be  an  example  to  us ;  and 
as  He,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  imposed 
tills  law  of  labour  and  rest  on  Himself, 
so  it  seems  to  have  been  established,  from 
the  era  of  creation,  as  the  law  of  our 
fhjfiical  nature,  that  we  too  should  work 
six  days,  and  rest  on  the  seventh.  In 
other  woids,  as  the  bodily  frame  of  man 
is  ooDStmcted  for  labour  in  the  day,  and 
for  sleep  in  the  night,  so  also  it  has  been 
endowed  with  a  capacity  of  continuous 
exertion  for  six  days,  when  it  demands  a 
daf's  relaxation,  after  which  it  is  invigo- 
rated to  go  through  the  same  range  of 
setivitfes  again.  This  is  a  fact,  supported 
by  the  mdform  testimony  of  all  experi- 
enes.  Physiologists,  who  have  made 
the  hvoMn  frame  an  olject  of  study, 
in  assuring  us,  that  roan,  viewed 
as  an  animal,  requires  one  day's 
tMl  la  aev«tt|— «ot  one  day  in  ten,  as 


the  experiment  was  once  made  by  a 
neighbouring  nation,  but  one  day  in 
seven.  Kor  is  it  unimportant  to  notice 
in  passing,  that  the  same  law  extends  to 
the  beast  that  labours  in  the  service  of 
man  and  assists  him  in  his  toils,  as  the 
experience  of  the  most  competent  judges 
has  enabled  them  to  attest.*  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  the  physical  nature  of  man  has 
been  framed  for  a  state  of  society,  in 
which  a  Sabbath  is  to  be  observed  ;  and 
to  labour  more  than  six  days  in  the 
week,  whether  from  necessity  or  avarice, 
being  a  violation  of  one  of  God's  natural 
laws,  is  sure  to  be  followed,  sooner  or 
later,  by  its  appropriate  penalty  of  ex- 
hausting the  energies  of  the  body,  over- 
taxing the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
sinking  the  immoderate  labourer  in  a 
premature  grave.  This  is  the  unalterable 
decree  of  heaven ;  and,  therefore,  to  main- 
tain inviolable  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  to 
secure  the  full  and  regular  eiyojrment 
of  its  rest,  is  of  such  incalculable  import- 
ance to  the  physical  weUbeingof  man, 
that  all  classes,  but  especially  the  hard- 
wrought  and  labouring  poor,  have  reason 
to  guard  with  gratitude  and  jealous  care 
this  precious  boon  and  blessing  of  heaven. 
In  the  same  manner  it  might  be  shewn 
how  adapted  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  to 
the  intellectual  nature  of  man,--securing 
a  regular  interval  of  repose  to  the  mind 
overburdened  with  the  cares  of  business, 
or  the  studies  of  a  profession.  We  might 
adduce  the  strongest  testimonies  to  the 
beneficial  infiuence  and  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  Sabbath  as  a  season  of  mental 
rest — both  from  the  biographies  of  eminent 
literary  men,  as  well  as  from  the  records 
of  lunatic  asylums.  But  not  to  dwell 
on  this  at  present,  we  proceed  to  re- 
mark on  the  still  more  admirable  adapt- 
ation of  tills  to  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual nature  of  man.  All  history  and 
experience  shew  that  piety  cannot  exist, 
either  in  a  land,  or  in  the  bosom  of  indi- 
viduals, without  a  Sabbath.  And  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  ?   The  great  majority 

•  One  of  the  greatMt  ooach  proprietors  in  the 
kif^dom  stated  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  hackney  horses  which  bad  not 
the  intcrral  of  a  day's  weekly  rest,  soon  broke 
down  onder  continued  bibonr. 
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of  men  mutt  ti^>port  tbemBeWes  hy  the 
labour  of  their  huida  for  six  days  in  the 
week.  Deprive  them  of  the  seyenth,  and 
man  has  generally  no  leisure  for  religi- 
ons improvement — ^no  time  for  commun- 
ing with  himself— no  proper  season  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  direct- 
ing his  thoughts  to  that  better  world 
which  awaits  him,  who  looks  and  hopes 
for  it  through  the  Saviour.  And  if  the 
Sabbath  is  so  necessary  for  fostering  the 
growth  of  piety  in  the  heart  of  man,  it  is 
no  less  indispensable  to  the  continued  pro- 
sperity of  religion  in  a  land.  "  Through- 
out the  world,**  says  an  eloquent  writer, 
**  where  no  Sabbath  assembles  the  people 
to  receive  instruction,  the  character  and 
government  of  God,  as  well  as  the  retri- 
butions of  eternity,  soon  fade  from  the 
mind,  and  cease  to  operate  as  principles 
of  action.  Blot  out  the  Sabbath,  and,  in 
half  a  century,  the  intelligent  worship  of 
God  would  be  nearly  obliterated,  and  the 
land  of  our  fathers  covered  with  every 
form  of  superstition  and  crime.  The 
Sabbath  is  the  sun  of  the  moral  world — 
the  mainspring  of  moral  action  ;  it  is  the 
handmaid  of  Christian  faith  and  piety — 
it  is  a  weekly  stage  at  which  man  pauses 
to  think  of  the  journey  that  still  lies 
before  him ;  and  in  this  view,  there^ 
fore,  from  securing  the  means  of  religious 
improvement,  and  calling  the  mind  at 
regularly  recurring  intervals  to  subjects 
of  pious  meditation,  it  is  a  law  of  the 
Creator,  admirably  adapted  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  nature  of  man.*' 


CLEANLINESS  OF  CREATION. 

''Tha  oontrivance  for  this  purpoee  in 
plants,  consists  in  the  nature  of  the  sui^ 
faces,  most  remarkable  in  the  leaves, 
where  this  object  is  sometimes  attained 
by  a  high  polish  and  great  density,  at 
others  by  a  waxy  secretion,  at  others  again 
by  a  minute  texture  of  the  surface,  re- 
sembling that  of  hairs  and  feathers,  or  by 
means  of  actual  down  or  hairs ;  as,  in  the 
flowers,  the  globular  velvety  surface  which 
enhances  the  colours  by  dispersive  reflec- 
tion, serves  for  this  end  also.  These  pre- 
vent the  lodgment  of  water,  which  is 
itself  injurious,  and,  with  that,  of  ail 
liquid  matters  which  might  soil  them; 
while  the  dust  which  might  have  adhered 
in  a  dry  state,  is  easily  dislodged  by  the 
first  shower.  How  eflectual  the  provisions 


are,  is  evident ;  since  a  dirty  plant  (to  oie 
an  expressive  term,)  is  scarcely  ever  seen, 
peculiarly  exposed  as  they  are  to  the  ad- 
hesion of  soil :  and  thus  does  the  vegetable 
wwld  {Nneaeot  that  universal  looker  dean* 
liness  and  neatness^  which  is  as  striking 
as  if  there  was  a  hand  perpetually  em- 
ployed in  no  other  office:  preserving  an 
order  that  we  cannot  maintain  in  our 
possessions,  without  constant  labour:   If 
all  the  dead  portione  in  Jcavee  and  flowers, 
with  little  exception,  detach  themselves, 
the  effect  is  the  same,  and  so  perhaps  wss 
the  purpose;  while  we  know  how  dissgree- 
able  the  appearance  is,  when,  by  housing 
them,  we  here  interfere  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  nature.    But  if  we  overlook  the 
oontrivance  as  well  as  the  intentioD,  con- 
sidering the  effect,  like  all  else,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  so  do  we  also  not  merely 
forget    to    note   another   provision  for 
maintaining  the  neatness  of  the  vegetable 
creation,  but  neglect  the  very  faet  itself 
as  if  this  also  could  not  be  otherwise^ 
Yet  the  least  reflection  will  show  that 
the  result  would  be   incredible,  but  for 
experience.    The  simple  power  of  vital- 
ity maintaining  the  circuUtloii,  is  not 
only  sufllctent  to  i^tain  the  feeble  petal 
in  its  place  against  the  power  of  the 
storm,  but  to  maintain  all  the  most  deli- 
cate and  tender  flowers  in  perfect  shape, 
rigidity,  and  order,  during  the  time  that 
they  were  ordained  to  last.    We  cannot 
imitate    these    objects    without  nradi 
stronger  materials,  and    ligatures,  sad 
guma ;  yet  the  Cistus,  with   ita  almost 
cobweb  petals  of  a  few  hours,  is  a  struc- 
ture of  perfect  strength,   retaining  the 
elegant  form  assigned  to  it  till  the  term 
of  its  life  has  arrived. 

^  The  same  deanlineea^  with  the  same 
decided  intention  to  produee  it,  p^vades 
the  animal  creation,  and  under  many 
more  furms  than  it  is  convenient  or 
proper  to  notice.  Tb  man,  it  has  been 
permitted  to  9o  what  he  pleasee ;  and  be 
is  not  slow  in  dimibeying  the  umvcrsal 
command,  which  the  other  antmals  have 
received  through  in|tincfa  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  through  provisions  for  render- 
ing neatness  attaifiable  by  them ;  as  thns 
also  has  he  contrived  to  make  eome  of  hii 
followers  what  he  too  often  ia  hinselL 
And  if  we  forget  to  note  thia  also,  we 
should  certainly  have  fuund  it  a  very  dif- 
ficult problem  to  devise  the  means  of 
keeping  all  this  multitudinous  world  of 
animals  in  that  state  of  neatnees  in  which 
we  find  it  some  dtfficolty  to  preserve  our- 
selves,  peeuliarly  exposed  as  they  are  to 
soil.  Yet  a  dirty  animal,  like  a  dirty  plaotr 
is  scarcely  to  be  fiiund :  the  very  Mole  and 
the  KHrthworm,  inhabiting  the  »oll  itself, 
are  without  a  stain ;  the  Snail  it  cleaoy 
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nolvritlMtaiidtiig  its  Adhemre  Binfaoe ;  the 
purity  of  ike  Swan,  in  the  midst  of  its 
mud,  is  alBKMt  |m>verhial.  In  the  birds, 
indeed,  we  see  a  necessity  for  neatness, 
while  we  find  the  instincts  as  strong  as 
the  pfOTisions  are  perlecL  Bat  in  the 
tenectrial  animals,  there  is  no  utility, 
nor  does  any  ineonTenience  arise  from 
the  reverse;  whence  we  must  conclude, 
that  the  Cieator's  intention  was  simply 
neatness,  order,  cleanliness,— a  virtue  to 
which  we  are  wiliing  to  give  a  place,  in 
wonia  at  least,  among  the  minor  ones,  as 


''In  these,  and  in  the  birds,  the  essential 
profiakm  is  similar  to  that  in  plants ;  con- 
iistmg  in  the  structure  and  superficial 
tesrtHie  of  hair  and  feathers.    Popular 
prejudices  term  these  animal  substances 
lese  cleanly  than  vegetable  ones :  the  facts 
are  -the  diiect  reverse,  as  common  ex- 
perience in  our  own  doching  should  show. 
They  do  not  absorb  water;  and,   like 
plaitta,  they  repel  the  adbeston  of  what  is 
dry.  Thus dotbe qsadmpeds keep tbem- 
•elveo  dean  with  ^ery  little  effort,  as  the 
birds  do,  under  that  pruning  which  they 
have   been    commanded    to  delight  in: 
while,  m  both,  the  elasticity  of  these 
stmctmea  aids,  as  it  does  especially  in 
the  feather,  enal^ed  to  restore  itself  to 
order,    very    often,    without    pruning, 
however  disturbed  and  soiled.    Even  the 
draggled    train  of  the    Peacock   easily 
tesmnes  all  its  beauty  in  the  sun,  with 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  animal. 
ia  the  inaects,  the  provisions  are  often 
much  more  striking.    The  roost  naked  i 
UrvB  are  always  clean,  like  the  earth-  i 
worms,  inhabit    what   they    may.      In  I 
others,  a  peculiar  texture  of  the  surface,  I 
like  that  of  hair,    produces  the   same 
effects;   and  thus  do  we  find  down,  or  i 
hairs,  aa  in  the  bee,  the  butterfly,  and  the  ! 
eaterpiUars,  preventing  all  adhesion  of  the  ' 
■evend  aubstanoes  to  which  they  are  ex-  ! 
posed.    But  as  if  to  satisfy  us  of  the  j 
Creatot's  decided  intention  on  this  sub-  J 
ject,  wefiad  some  of  these  animals  pro-  { 
vided  with  the  very  utensils  of  cleanliness  | 
wfaicfa  we  oQOstruct  for  ourselves;  fur-  i 
nisbed  with  brushes,  together  with  that 
ttlaehed  instinct  of  neatness  which  we 
daily  see  in  use  in  the  house-fly :  while 


it  would  be  easy  to  add  much  more  to 
the  same  purpose  from  the  records  of 
natural  history. 

''There  is  yet  more  provided  for  the 
same  end,  if  in  a  very  different  manner ; 
though,  in  these  cases,  seeifig  that  pro- 
visiDn  is  made  for  the  salubrity  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  waters,  and  for  the 
feeding  of  animals,  we  easily  overloc^ 
this  second,  if  not  secondary,  purpose. 
In  the  following  chapter,  I  have  shewn 
that  dead  fishes  are  rendered  luminous — 
that  they  mtfy  be  discovered  and  con- 
sumed before  they  become  offensive.  On 
the  land,  the  consumption  of  carcases  is 
I  provided  for  by  the  instincts  given  to  se- 
'  veral  beasts  and  birds  of  prey ;  and,  be- 
'  yond  all,  by  the  appointment  of  the  dif- 
ferent larvse  which  are  destined  to  this 
feod :  while  to  make  that  expedient  avail- 
ing, such  is  the  produce,  and  such  the 
rapidity  of  growth,  as  to  have  made  na- 
turalists remark,  that  the  progeny  of 
three  or  four  flies  is  sufficient  to  consume 
a  horse.  And  assuredly  for  the  same 
end  has  there  been  implanted  in  almost 
every  animal  that  instinct  through  which 
they  seek  concealment  when  about  to 
die ;  while  how  effectual  this  is,  we  know, 
since  with,  I  believe,  the  sole  exception 
of  the  shrew  mouse,  often  -choosing  a 
gravel  walk  for  this  purpose,  we  scarcely 
ever  meet  the  dead  body  of  a  wild  animal. 

'*  Even  this  alone  does  Creation  teach 
us  of  the  Creator's  will,  when  we  are  in- 
clined to  study  it  as  the  display  of  His 
mind,  and  the  declaration  of  that  will :  in- 
forming us  of  laws  which  He  has  made, 
but  which  are  not  among  tliose  that  He 
has  revealed  in  words.  Or  if  there  is  one 
who  will  not  look  at  nature  in  this  light, 
he  must  at  least  be  struck  with  the  pic- 
ture which  I  have  here  placed  before  him, 
involving  all  the  organized  creation,  and 
even  the  inorganic  world.  The  soil,  the 
rocks,  the  sand,  the  surface,  of  the  earth, 
is  everywhere  clean,  or  there  are  provi- 
sions  for  rendering  it  so  when  it  has  be- 
come foul:  it  is  under  the  iafluence  of 
man  alone  that  we  ouist  seek  for  the  re- 
verse, as  it  is  beneatli  his  interference 
that  we  find  all  the  disorders  of  creation." 
-^^MaccuUoch  an  the  AUribmUs  of  God. 


INFIDBL  PARADOXES. 


l9,  fnm  the  external  evidences  of  this 
tvUfieo,  we  pass  to  those  whtoh  the  only 
lecsads  by  whieh  we  know  anything 
of  tie  oatme  and  origin  supply,  the  infi- 
del ■mst  believe,  amongst  other  para- 
<iffl>fit»tfaatit  it  probabk  that  a  knot  of 


obscure  and  despised  plebeians — regarded 
as  the  scum  of  a  nation  which  was  itself 
regarded  as  the  scum  of  all  other  nations 
— originated  the  purest,  most  elevated, 
and  most  influential  theory  of  ethics  the 
world  has  ever  seen;  that  a  system  of 
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sublimed  tratli,  expressed  with  unparal- 
leled simplicity,  sprang  from  ignorance ; 
that  precepts  enjoining  the  most  refined 
sanctity  were  inculcated  by  imposture; 
that  the  first  injunctions  to  universal 
loTe  broke  firom  the  lips  of  bigotry  I  He 
must  farther  believe,  that  these  men 
exemplified  the  ideal  perfection  of  that 
beautiful  system  in  the  most  unique,  ori- 
ginal, and  fkultless  picture  of  virtue  ever 
conceived — a  picture  which  has  extorted 
the  admiration  even  of  those  who  could 
not  believe  it  to  be  9^  portrait,  and  who 
have  yet  confessed  themselves  unable  to 
account  for  it  except  as  such.  He  must 
believe,  too,  that  these  ignorant  and 
fraudulent  Galileans  voluntarilv  aggra- 
vated the  difficulty  of  their  task,  by  ex- 
hibiting their  proposed  ideal,  not  by 
bare  enumeration  and  description  of 
qualities,  but  by  the  roost  arduous  of  all 
methods  of  representation — that  of  dra- 
matic action,  and,  what  is  more,  that 
tliey  succeeded ;  that  in  that  representation 
they  undertook  to  make  him  act  with 
sublime  consistency  in  scenes  of  the  most 
extraordinary  cluuracter  and  the  most 
touching  pathos,  and  utter  moral  truth 
in  the  most  exquisite  fictions  in  which 
such  truth  was  ever  embodied,  and  that 
again  they  succeeded ;  that  so  ineff 
ably  rich  in  genius  were  these  obscure 
wretches,  that  no  less  than /our  of  them 
were  found  equal  to  this  intellectual 
achievement;  and  while  each  has  told 
many  events,  and  given  many  traits  which 
the  others  have  omitted,  that  they  have  all 
performed  their  task  in  the  same  unique 
style  of  invention,  and  the  same  unearthly 
tone  of  art ;  that  one  and  all,  while  pre- 
serving eac^  his  own  individuality,  has, 
nevertheless,  attained  a  certain  miyestic 
simplicity  of  style,  unlike  anything  else 
(not  only  in  any  writings  of  their  own 
nation,  except  their  alle^  sacred  writ- 
ings, and  infinitely  superior  to  anything 
which  their  successors,  Jews  or  Chris- 
tians, though  vriUi  the  advantage  of  these 
models,  could  ever  attain,)  but,  unlike 
any  ackfiowledged  human  writings  in  the 
world,  and  pofwessing  the  singular  pro- 
perty of  being  capable  of  ready  trans- 
fusion, without  the  loss  of  a  thought  or  a 
grace,  into  every  language  spoken  by 
man.  He  must  believe  that  these  fabri- 
cators of  fiction,  in  common  with  the 
many  other  contributors  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, most  insanely  added  to  the 
difficulty  of  their  task  by  delivering  the 
whole  in  fragments,  and  in  the  most 
various  kinds  of  composition,— in  bio- 
graphy, history,  travels,  and  familiar 
letters^  incorporating  and  interfosing 
with  the  whole  an  amazing  number  dt 
minute  facts,  historic  allusions  and  spe- 


dflc  referenoes  to  persons,  places^  snd 
dates,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  snp* 
plying  posterity  with  the  easy  means  of 
detecting  their  impositions.  He  must 
believe  that,  in  spite  of  their  thus  encoun- 
tering wlvit  Paley  calls  the  *  danger  of 
scattering  names  and  curcomstances  in 
writings  where  nothing  but  truth  can 
preserve  consistency/  they  so  happily 
succeeded,  that  whole  volumes  have  been 
employed  in  pointing  out  their  latent 
and  often  most  recondite  congmities; 
many  of  them  lying  so  deep,  and  coming 
out  after  such  comparison  of  various  pas- 
sages and  collateral  lights,  that  th^ 
could  never  have  answmd  the  purposes 
of  fhiud,  even  if  the  most  prodigious 
genius  for  fraud  bad  been  equal  to  the 
fabrication,— congmities  which,  in  fact, 
were  never  suspected  to  exist  till  they, 
were  expressly  elicited  by  the  attacks  of 
infidelity,  and  were  evidently  never 
thought  of  by  the  writers.  He  must  be- 
lieve that  they  were  profoundly  sagadous 
enough  to  construct  such  a  fabric  of  art- 
ful harmonies,  and  yet  such  simpletons 
as,  by  doing  infinitely  more  than  was 
necessary,  to  encounter  infinite  risks  off 
detection  to  no  purpose;  sagacious 
enough  to  outdo  all  that  sagacity  has 
ever  done,  as  shewn  by  the  eflects,  and 
yet  not  sagacious  enough  to  be  merely 
upedoua.  And  finally,  he  must  believe 
that  these  illiterate  impostors  had  the 
art,  in  all  their  various  writings,  which 
evidently  proceed  from  difierent  mind8» 
to  preserve  the  same  inimitable  marks  of 
reality,  truth,  and  nature  in  their  narra- 
tions,— the  miraculous  and  the  ordinary 
alike, — and  to  assume  and  preserve,  wi& 
infinite  ease,  amidst  their  infinite  impos* 
tures,  the  tone  and  air  of  undissemUed 
earnestness. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  supposes  that 
all  the  congmities  of  which  we  have 
spoken  were  the  efiect  not  of  firaudulent 
design,  but  of  happy  accident, — that 
these  mydu  arranged  themselves  in  spon- 
taneous harmony,— he  must  believe  that 
chance  has  done  what  even  the  most  pro- 
digious powers  of  invention  could  not 
do. 

Once  more:  he  must  believe  that 
these  same  illiterate  men  who  were  cap^ 
able  of  so  much,  were  also  capable  of 
projecting  a  system  of  doctrine  singulariy 
remote  from  all  ordinary  and  previous 
speculation ;  of  discerning  tlie  neoesu^ 
of  taking  under  their  special  patronage 
-those  poMgive  virtues  which  man  least 
loved,  and  found  it  most  difficult  to  col* 
tivate ;  and  of  exhibi^g,  in  their  prefer- 
ence of  the  spiritual  to  the  ceremonial, 
and  their  treatment  of  many  of  the  most 
ddicate  questions  of  practioal  ethics  and 
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casuiBtry,  a  jiutnets  and  eteration  of 
Mntiment  at  alien  as  possible  fhmi  the 
flnpentition  and  fiuiaticism  of  their  pre- 
ileoesflon  who  had  comipted  the  Law, 
and  the  superstition  and  fimaticism  of 
their  followers,  who  Terj  soon  corrupted 
the  Gospel;  tfiat  they,  and  they  alone, 
rose  above  the  strong  tendencies  to  the 
extraTagances  which  had  been  so  conspi- 
eooos  during  the  past,  and  were  soon  to 
be  as  eonsiMcuous  in  the  fhtnre.  These, 
sod  a  thousand  other  paradoxes,  (arising 
out  of  the  supposition  that  Christianity 
is  the  fraudulent  or  fictitious  product  of 
such  an  age,  country,  and,  aboTe  all,  such 
Bwn  as  the  problem  limits  us  to^)  must 
the  infidel  receire,  and  receiTe  all  at 
once ;  and  of  him  who  can  receire  them, 
we  can  but  once  more  declare,  that  so 
flir  from  having  no  "  frith,"  he  rather 
possesses  the  ** frith"  which  removes 
'*  mountains  t"— only  it  appears  that  his 
frith,  like  that  of  Rome  or  of  Oxford,  is  a 
frith  which  excludes  reason. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  him  who 
accepts  Christianity,  none  of  these  para- 
doxes present  themselres.  On  the  sup- 
position of  the  truth  of  the  miracles  and 
the  prophecies,  he  does  not  wonder  at  its 
origin  or  success ;  and  as  little  does  he 
wonder  at  all  the  literary  and  intellec- 
tual achierements  of  its  early  chroniclers, 
if  their  eleration  of  sentiment  was  from 
a  IXrine  source,  and  if  the  artlessness, 
harmony,'  and  reality  of  their  narratives 
was  the  simple  effect  of  the  consistency 
dt  truth,  and  of  transcription  from  the 
life. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  what  are  the 
chief  objections  which  reconcile  the  infidel 
to  his  enormous  burden  of  paradoxes,  and 
which  appear  to  the  Christian  frr  less  in- 


vincible than  the  paradoxes  themselves  ? 
They  are,  especially  with  all  modern 
infidelity,  chiefly  founded  on  the  a  priori 
improbability  of  the  doctrines  revealed, 
and  of  the  miracles  which  sustain  them. 
Now,  here  we  come  so  the  very  distinc- 
tion on  which  we  have  already  insisted, 
and  which  is  so  much  insisted  on  by 
Butler.  The  evidence  which  tnalatns 
Christianity  is  all  such  as  man  is  compe- 
tent to  consider ;  and  is  precisely  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  which  enters  into 
his  everyday  calculations  of  probability ; 
while  the  objections  spring  entirely  from 
our  ignorance  and  presumption.  They 
suppose  that  we  know  more  of  the  modes 
of  the  Divine  administration,— of  what 
Qod  may  have  permitted,  of  what  is  pos- 
sible and  impossible,  of  the  ultimate 
development  of  an  imperfectly  developed 
system,  and  of  its  relations  to  the  entire 
universe, — than  we  do  or  can  know. 

Of  these  objections,  the  most  widely 
felt  and  the  most  specious,  especially  in 
our  day,  is  the  assumption  that  miracles 
are  an  impoasibility ;  and  yet  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  there  is  none  more  truly 
unphilosophical.  That  miracles  are  im- 
probable, viewed  in  relation  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  individual  or  of  the  mass  of 
men,  is  granted ;  for  if  they  were  not, 
they  would,  as  Paley  says,  be  no  miracles ; 
an  everyday  miracle  is  none.  Bnt  that 
they  are  either  impossible,  or  so  improb- 
able that,  if  they  were  vrrought,  no  evi- 
dence could  establish  them,  is  another 
matter.  The  first  allegation  involves  a 
curious  limitation  of  omnipotence;  and 
the  second  afBrms  in  effect^  that,  if  God 
were  to  work  a  miracle,  it  would  still  be 
our  duty  to  disbelieve  Him  l^Rogent* 
JRecuoH  and  Faith, 


JTotefgn  Correi^vonOente* 


Ths  Ottisrsl  Assembly's  Behool— Hfaidn 
Funds  sad 

OALCwtAt  hi  Ma^  1851. 
Mt  dkab  81B,— It  is. so  long  since  I 
pfumised  to  send  you  some  account  of 
the  missionary  schools  here,  that  you 
must  have  concluded,  long  ere  now,  that 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Not  so, 
however ;  for  had  the  schools  been  nearer 
my  place  of  residence  or  office,  I  would 
very  soon  have  found  my  way  to  them ; 
bat  as  they  are  above  two  miles  off,  and 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  native  city,  it  is 
no  joke  driving  out  to  them,  through 
crowded,  narrow,  and  dusty  streets,  with 
aUioding  glare  of  light,  and  the  thermo- 
meter at  90^  in  the  shade.  I  made  one 
attempt,  some  months  ago^  but  lost  my 
vay,  and  had  to  give  it  up  in  despair. 


Converts— Binda  Schools— Defldenoy  of 
Lsbouren. 

Last  Friday,  however,  better  directed, 
I  drove  over  to  breakfrst  with  Mr  Ogil- 
vie,  and  spend  the  forenoon  in  his  sdiool. 
He  received  me  very  hospitably,  and  to 
my  many  questions  about  everything  I 
saw,  gave  me  the  fUllest  and  kindest  re- 
plies. The  school,  as  I  have  said,  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  native  city,  and  in  one 
of  the  great  thoroughfares.  The  spot  is 
like  a  little  oasis  in  the  desert  of  idolatrr 
and  vice  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Driving  northward,  you  come  upon  a 
large  square  on  the  right  hand,  with  a 
bank  in  the  centre,  and  a  few  palm  and 
cocoa-nut  trees  here  and  there:  on  the 
other  side  oi  Uie  square  there  is  a  row  of 
large  white  houses,  with  gardens  abo«l 
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them.     Tow^ards  one  of  these,  with  a 
gateway  and  lodge,  we  drive.;  and  enter- 
ing the  compound^  (or  garden,)  find  our- 
selves before  a  large  and  neat  building, 
with  rows  of  white  pillars  in  front,  sup- 
porting a  broad  portico,  under  which  a 
number  of  benches  are  arranged,  and 
groups  of  boys  are  loitering  about  them, 
or  sitting  at  their  books  learning  their 
tasks.    The  houses  around  are  inhabited 
by    various   missionaries   of    the    Free 
Church  and  our  own  missions ;  and  in  a 
range  of  buildings  behind,  reside  several 
of  the  converts  belonging  to  the  former. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  squnre, 
there  is  a  neat  little  church,  in  which 
the  Rev.  Kristonauth  Bannerjea  preaches 
every  Sunday  to  a  number  of  his  countfy- 
men,  who,  like  himself,  have  renounced 
idolatry,  and  now  belong  to  the  Episcopal 
Church.    His  dwelling-house  and  schools 
are  close  to  it,  and  next  to  them  there  is 
a  large  building  in  the  course  of  erection, 
for  schools  for  the  Indian  femtdesj  whose 
degraded  state  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
Government  lately,  and  they  have  done 
a  great  deal*  and  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, to  induce  the  natives  of  rank  and 
wealth  to  send  their  daughters  to  be  edu- 
cated ;  but  as  the  Bible  is  to  be  a  for- 
bidden book  among  them,  I  do  not  augur 
much  for  their  doing  any  very  great  good 
ultimately.    Now  for  <ntr  school,  however. 
Mr.  Ogilvie   and    I  entered  it  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  found  all  the  boys  standing 
in  a  triple  row  round  the  immense  centre 
room ;  the  children  in  front,  and  bigger 
boys  behind,  with   their  monitors  and 
teachers  at  the  head  of  each  class.    Mr. 
Ogilvie  delivered   a  short  prayer,  and 
then  they  all  went   to   their   separate 
classes.    I  was  g^reatly.  struck  with  the 
order  and  silence  which  prevailed  every- 
where,— so  different  from  a  school   at 
home,  where  twenty  boys  would  make 
more  noise  than  the  thousand  that  I  saw 
the  other  day.    I  went  first  to  the  class 
of  infants,  who  were  just  learning  the 
alphabet.    The  native  ushers  teach  them 
everything  in  English,  ftom   the  very 
beginning  almost^  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  correctly  they  pronounce,  even  at 
a  very  early  age,  some  of  our  difficult 
words.    I  then  went  with  Mr.  Ogilvie 
through  various  classes,  taking  up  theur 
books,  and  opening  at  any  part,  and  miA- 
ing  them  read,  and  tainwet  a  variety  of 
questions  in  connexion  with  the  subject ; 
and  I  was  delighted  with  their  answers 
and  their  ready  and  oorrect  expression  of 
thought  in  a  language  foreign  to  them. 
The  books  they  used  were  various  sorts  of 
Collections  and  English Read€rs,coTLU&x\m^ 
moral  and  religious  lessons.    I  only  saw 
oneBible^dass  though,  which  Mr.  Ogilvie 


teaches  himself.  They  were  the  oldest 
boys  in  the  school, — ^lads  from  fifteen  to 
twenty.  They  were  reading  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  and  shewed,  by  their  atten- 
tion .and  their  thorough  knowledge  of  what 
they  had  read,  that  they  took  no  small 
interest  in  their  study.  I  admired  greatly 
Mr.  Ogilvie's  manner  of  teaching  them ;  it 
resembled  a  friendly  conversation,. rather 
than  a  school  lecture ;  and  he  led  them, 
by  his  kindly  and  affectionate  style,  to 
deduce  by  themselves  the  lessons  con* 
tained  in  the  chapter  they  were  reading, 
and  their  explanations  were  highly  credit- 
able to  them.  Mr.  Ogilvie  had  a  long 
conversation  with  them  on  the  subject  of 
idolatry,  and  the  beauty  of  the  religion 
of  Christ  compared  with  that  of  Vishnu 
and  Bramah,  with  their  legion  of  minor 
gods.  The  lads  seemed  much  interested, 
and  by  mouth,  at  least,  readily,  assented 
to  the  truth  of  his  remarks ;  though  it  la 
truly  melancholy  to  Icnow,  that  aa  soon 
as  they  go  to  their  houses,  the  univenal 
idolatry  and  sensuality  which  surroand 
them,  almost  invariably  choke  the  good 
seed  as  soon  as  it  is  sown.  The  mission* 
aries  cannot  teach  the  Bible  nearly  so 
universally  as  they  wish  in  the  school, 
as  they  cannot  trust  any  of  the  native 
teachers  to  teach  it,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  (a  late  convert,  in  whom  they  have 
great  confidence  and  pleasure,)  as  thej 
seldom  resist  a  sneer  when  they  can  make 
one  at  its  contents ;  and  rather  than  that 
the  boys  should  learn  to  despise  it»  the 
less  they  hear  of  it  the  better,  till  they 
can  be  taught  by  the  missionaries  them- 
selves :  and  as  there  are  above  1000  boya 
on  the  average  in  attendance,  tlie  mis- 
sionaries, however  zealous,  cannot  im* 
part  Bible  instruction  to  above  two  or 
three  of  the  highest  classes,  I  believe. 
In  l^e  Free  Church  schools  they  are 
better  off  ii\.  this  respect,  having  three,  if 
not  four  missionaries  to  the  same  number 
of  boys.  1  spent  about  half  an.iionr  in 
the  mathematical  cUss,  and  truly  the 
lads  there  seemed  to  have  got  the  first 
book  of  Euclid  by  heart,  (not  hff  rate.) 
When  sitting  there,  one  of  the  monitors 
brought  Mr.  O.  the  roll  for  the  day,  and  re* 
ported  1024  boys  as  present,  with  i 
absentees  through  sickness. 

I  found  Mr.  Anderson,  the  senior  ] 
sionary,  busied  in  the  library  in  some 
other  branch  of  labour  oooneoted  with 
the  schools ;  my  time,  however,  hmnied 
me  away  to  other  pursuits,  and  I  took 
leave  of  good  Mr.  Ogilvie,  with  a  ibeling 
of  high  admiration  at  the  noble  work  in 
which  be  and  his  colleague  so  aealoody 
labour,  though  seemingly  undwvevy  dia- 
heartening  circumstances,  and  an  earnest 
wish  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  assst 
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them,  eren  to  a  small  extent ;'  fbr  snrely 
theira  ia  a  labour  which,  however  unsuc- 
ceaafal  on  earth,  will  not  lose  its  reward 
iDheaTen. 

There  are  five  or  she  conrerts  who 
regularty  -attend  onr  church,  and  I  be- 
Here  they  are  very  steady  good  men. 
Bat  insteiad  of 'Wondering  that  there  are 
so  few,  I  am  more  surprised  that  there 
are  any.  The  Hindu  laid  has  none  of  the 
independence  of  thought  and  action  whicli 
marks  the  British  youth.  The  former 
has,  'generally,  a  profound  respect  for  his 
father,  and  would  not  dare  to  disobey 
hkn ;  and  though  he  may  help  his 
brothers  to  fill  their  father's  month  with 
mud  when  he  is  carried  down  to  die  by 
the  holy  river's  banks,  especially  if  he 
has  any  property  to  leave;  yet,  after 
-dea^  he  eonsiders  it  his  most  sacred 
duty  to  renerate  his  father's  memory, 
and  perform  his  annual  obsequies.  You 
may  fiiney,  then,  how  strong  a  feeling  it 
wovdd  require  to  make  him  renounce  the 
faith  of  his  race — dishonour  his  father's 
meoMiTy — ^insult  all  his  family — and  be- 
come an  outcast  from  all  he  holds  dear 
to  him,  by  ayowing  the  Christian  faith. 
He  even  runs  a  great  risk  of  being  starved, 
for  though  he  can  read  and  write  English, 
he  cannot  get  into  a  situation ;  and  all 
the  others  in  the  office  would  leave  it 
rather  than  sit  near  him,  and  no  native 
will  take  him  into  his  employ.  When 
one  considers  all  this,  and  remembers, 
further,  that  the  Hindu  is  the  most 
apathetic  race  of  any  under  the  sun,  and 
t£at  perhaps  every  one  of  them  is  perfectly 
oootent  to  do  as  his  fathers  have  done, 
though  he  sees  destruction  staring  him 
in  the  iiEUie,  you  will  not  wonder  that  I 
tiiink  a  converted  Hindu  a  greater  miracle 
of  God's  grace  than  a  converted  Jew. 

They  are  rery  fond  of  literature,  at 
least  while  lads,  (for  when  grown  up, 
they  are  generally  too  indolent ;)  and  be- 
sides the  Government  schools  and  the 
mission  schools,  there  are  a  great  many 
private  schools  in  and  around  the  town 
for  teaching  English.  The  Hindu  college 
is  the  chief  school, — about  700  or  800  boys 
attend  it,  I  believe,  and  they  have  the 
best  masters,  and  an  admirable  system 
of  education  so  far,  but  the  main  thing  is 
wanting, — the  Bible ;  for  the  East  India 
<Jompany,  true  to  their  miserable  system 
cf  expediency  in  yielding  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  natives,  won't  allow  the 
Bible  to  be  taught  in  their  schools  on  this 
principle,  lest  they  should  drive  the  boys 
away.    To  know  how  little  they  have  to 

fear  from  this,  Mr.  Ogilvie  told  me,  that 
firequently  some  of  the  elder  boys  of  the 
college  come  to  their  houses  in  the 
evening  to  read  the  Bible ;  and  I  under- 


stand, that  at  the  Free  Church  schools, 
and  our  own,  there  are  more  applicants 
for  admission  than  they  can  accommodate, 
and  yet  the  Bible  is  taught  at  both  of 
these  schools,  and  idolatry  boldly  at- 
tacked. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  latter  schools  are  quite  free,  while  at 
the  college,  they  pay  5  rupees  (or  ten  shil- 
lings) a-month ;  but  independently  of  the 
advantage  arising  from  a  cheaper  educa- 
tion, I  believe  a  great  many  would  send 
their  children  toi^e  mission  schools,  even  ' 
if  they  had  to  pay  for  it,  on  account  of 
the  soundness  of  the  education  which  is 
imparted  there. 

Mr.  Ogilvie  complained  sadly  of  want 
of  fundi  to  enable  them  to  do  more. 
They  think  of  making  the  boys  pay  6 
anners  (one  shilling)  a-month  now  for 
their  education,  as  they  have  so  long  had 
the  advantages  of  the  labours  of  the  mis- 
sionaries for  nothing,  that  it  is  but  fair 
that  they  should  pay  something  now ;  and 
the  sum  proposed  is  so  small,  that  they 
can  well  afford  it ;  I  believe,  in  general, 
that  it  irould  prove  an  immense  boon  to 
the  mission.  The  great  want  in  the 
school  is  sufficient  superintendence ;  and 
I  cannot  but  think,  that  if  some  steady 
and  clever  young  man  could  be  got  as  a 
schoolmaster,  neither  more  or  less,  to 
assist  the  missionaries  with  the  higher 
classes,  and  especially  in  a  more  general 
teaching  of  the  Bible,  a  great  deal  of 
good  might  be  done.  Such  a  man,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  had  here  $  and  it  would 
be  very  expensive  to  send  him  out,  I  fear, 
though,  when  once  out,  a  very  much 
smaller  salary  should  suffice  for  him  than 
that  which  each  of  the  missionaries  draws, 
and  there  seems  ample  house-room  for 
him. 

He  need  not  be  a  man  brought  up  in 
all  the  comforts  of  the  middle  classes  at 
home,  who  require  large  salaries  to  induce 
them  to  come  out  here ;  but  there  are 
surely  many  poor  schoolmasters  in  Scot- 
land who  would  be  thankful  to  c  me  out 
here  as  schoolmasters,  not  as  missionaries, 
and  who  would  answer  the  purpose  ad- 
mirably. There  is  a  stimulus  wanted, 
however,  in  our  Church,  both  at  home 
and  here,  to  carry  such  things  out,  and 
send  out  as  many  missionaries  to  the 
heathen  as  they  well  might  do.  There  is 
a  sad  apathy  among  the  Scotchmen,  or 
rather,  Christians  in  general,  here,  about 
the  missions  to  the  heathen,  from  whom 
we  draw  so  much  wealth ;  and  very  few, 
I  fear,  trouble  themselves  about  the  mis- 
sion schools,  but  rest  content  with  an 
annual  trifle  for  their  support,  careless 
whether  they  sink  or  swim.  1  am  con- 
vinced, thatthe  only  way  we  can  hope  to 
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make  anj  head  against  idolatry,  is  by  the 
education  of  the  young;  and  if  it  only 
destroys  their  confidence  in  their  own 
dreadful  faith,  and  shows  them  its  utter 
absurdity,  they  will  not  have  been  taught 
in  Tain  for  the  benefit  of  Aiture  genera- 
tions, even  although  they  themselves  have 
not  learned  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
But,  oh !  what  a  world  of  black  and  feair- 
ful  idolatry !  and  how  few  are  the  labourers 
for  Christ  in  the  field! 


Visit  to  Pesth— Aoitriftn  Intolenuice— Tuicanj|: 
The  Waldeniet. 

Chamootiiz,  nth  July  1851. 
•  ♦  •  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  accompanied  with  a  more  than  suffi- 
cient amount  of  official  insolence,  that  we 
at  length  got  SLpcusir-tehnn  to  vii»it  Pesth 
for  a  few  days, — the  police  authorities 
holding  our  passport  in  the  meantime, 
and  requiring  us  to  return  by  way  of 
Vienna.     We  were  afterwards  not  very 
sorry  that  we  were  prevented  from  going 
ioto  the  interior  of  the  country,  as  we 
afterwards  heard,  and  that  quite  acci- 
dentally,  of  at  least  one  American,  a 
dergvman,  and  travelling  with  no  politi- 
cal object,  who  suddenly  found  himself 
in  the  fortress  of  Debreczin,  awaiting  his 
trial   by    court-martial,    and    with   no 
means  of  informing  his  friends,  or  the 
American  embassy,  of  his  situation.   We, 
however,  got  safely  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  espionage  ana  suspicions,  and  had 
much  pleasant  intercourse,  and  interest- 
ing information  from  the  missionaries  of 
the  Free  Church,  and  from  the  Protest- 
ant ministers  of  Pesth, — to  all  of  whom 
they  introduced  us.    We  met,  on  three 
several  occasions,  in  the  manse  of  one  of 
them,  the  widow  of  the  Archduke  Jo- 
seph, formerly  King  Palatine  of  Hun- 
gary. She  is  a  Princess  of  Wnrtembcrg, 
a  Protestant  and  sincere  Christian,  who, 
from  the  first,  showed  the  greatest  kind- 
ness to  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland's  Deputation,  and  all  along  to 
the  mission,  and  is  now  the  only  friend 
in  high  quarters  of  the  Hungarian  Pro- 
^testants.    In  Vienna,  where  she  is  com- 
pelled to  reside,  separated  from  the  most 
of  her  family,  she    is  not  allowed  to 
have  a  private  chaplain ;  and   while  we 
were  at  Pesth,  she  spent  a  few  days  there 
incog,  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  minis- 
ters.   The  occasions  on  which  we  met 
hrr  were  private  prayer-meetings,  when 
the  clergv  and  one  or  two  friends  came 
together  for  religious  exercises  and  con- 
versation on  the  state  of  Hungary.    The 
devices  for  seoreoy  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  adopt,  and  the  tone  and  spirit  of 


I  all  thai  was  said,  recalled  to  mj  mind  the 
days  when  similar  meetiugs  were  held  is 
our  own  country  of  those  who  straggled 
for  religious  liberty,  and  I  was  fiUed  with 
the  deepest  interest  ia  poor  Hungary, 
and  sympathy  with  its  Christiao  pa- 
triots. I  neednot detail  to  you  themanj 
forms  of  persecution  and  trial  to  which 
the  clergy  have  been  subjected,->their 
persons  imprisoned,— the  anthoritj  of 
their  Church  Courts  suspended,~their 
words  and  conduct  jealonalv  watched— 
every  meeting,  but  for  pnbhc  worship  at 
stated  hoursy  strictly  prohibited.  All 
this  is  very  sad.  Lord,  how  long  shill 
the  wicked  triumph  ?  But  amid  all  theie 
sufferings,  it  is  consoling  to  know,  tbst 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  is  grs- 
ciousfy  bringing  good  out  of  e?iL  The 
clergy,  we  are  informed,  thus  seTerelj 
tried  in  the  fire,  are  coming  out  of  it 
purified  and  sanctified.  They  are  giAag 
directly  to  the  Bible,  and  preaching  more 
distinctly  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  tnd 
the  people,  thus  roused  by  theur  paston, 
are  purchasing,  with  the  greatest  andity, 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Last  year  the 
Free  Church,  by  their  oolporteurs,  cir- 
cuited 4000  copies;  and  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  nearly  3000  were 
readily  disposed  of.  This  is  independent 
of  a  separate,  though  smaller  sale,  by 
the  agent  of  the  Bible  Society.  In  the 
meantime,  the  importation  of  Bibles 
exists  only  on  sufferance,  which  will  be 
withdrawn,  no  one  knows  how  soon,  and 
they  are  only  allowed  to  be  circolated  in 
the  way  of  trade.  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  been  pur- 
chasers to  any  great  extent ;  but  itisto  be 
hoped,  that  when  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  have  become  folly  alive, 
that  they  will  be  the  most  efficient  mb- 
sionaries  of  Hungary.  We  had  the  plea- 
surcy  one  Sunday,  of  meeting  with  the 
small  English  and  German  congregatioDS 
of  the  Free  Church,  and  of  being  intro- 
duced to  several  converts,  influential  and 
excellent  persons. 

We  left  Hungary  with  great  regret, 
and  afterwards  went  down  by  Trieste  to 
Venice,  and  thence  across  the  Apennines 
to  Florence.  As  the  summer  was  now 
far  advanced,  we  did  not  descend  further 
into  Italy,  but  we  remained  about  a  fort- 
night in  Tuscany,  and  learned  a  good  deal 
of  the  state  of  the  country.  Here,  also, 
many  have  been  awakened.  There  are 
the  strictest  laws  existing,  and  frequently 
enforced,  against  the  Minission  or  cir- 
culation of  the  Bible,  but  in  spite  of  then, 
since  the  revolution,  upwards  of  10,000 
Bibles  have  been  imported  and  sold,  with 
many  other  religious  books,  such  as  onr 
Shorter  Catechism,  which  I  saw  in  so 
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lUKaa  dress.  Tracts,  expUiniDg  and 
tnforcing  Protestant  truth,  are  privately 
printed  and  oircolated  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight.  To  these  there  are  5000  regu- 
lar subscribers ;  and  of  course  it  is  im- 
possible to  saT  how  many  readers.  A 
verj  few  weeks  before  we  visited  Flo- 
rence, the  shameful  sentence  of  banish- 
ment from  Tuscany  was  passed,  as  you 
must  hare  read,  upon  Count  Guicciar- 
dtnif  and  fire  or  six  others,  for  having 
been  disoorered  reading  together  the 
Gospel  of  John.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
fact  to  know,  as  showing  the  firm  hold 
that  Scripture  truth  has  taken  on  the 
minds  of  a  great  number  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Tuscany,  that  that  persecution, 
directed  against  men  of  the  highest  rank 
and  character,  did  not  lead  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  name  of  one  of  the  5000 
tnbscribers  to  the  tracts  which  1  haye 
mentioned. 

1  most  tell  you,  in  a  few  words,  before 
ck>iing,  of  a  delightful  visit  of  one  or  two 


,  days  which  we  made  to  the  valleys  of  the 
i  Waldenses  on  our  way  from  Tuscany  to 
!  the  Alps.    We  arranged  to  spend  a  Sab^ 
I  bath  among  them.    The  services  of  the 
'  church,  and  the  habits  of  the   people, 
carried  us  home  in  remembrance  to  the 
country  churches  of  Scotland.  That  nobla 
people  are  now  rejoicing  in  their  emanci- 
pation.    Under  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment their  privileges  are  now  very  fully^ 
restored  to  them,  and  they  are  not  vritlu 
out  hope,  that  the  recommendations  of  the 

Sovernment  commission  may  be  accepted 
y^the  crown,  and  liberty  eranted  to  the 
Protestants  to  build  churches  in  any  part 
of  the  Sardinian  dominions  where  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Protestants  are  living  to- 
gether. I  think  thev  are  not  insensible 
to  the  duty  which  will  soon  devolve  upon 
them  to  act  as  missionaries  to  the  whole 
of  Italy, — perhaps  also  to  France.  I 
shall  ever  remember  with  gratitude  and 
affection  the  vallevs,  and  their  hospitablfr 
and  friendly  population. 


fi,otitt%  of  Booto* 


BfitUh  Religwus  Liberty  Abroad^  and 
Gentrat  Religious  Libertu  in  all  Nations ; 
a  Letter  to  the  Rt»  Hon*  Viscount  Palmer' 
»ton.  Bj  Jambs  Thomson,  formerly 
Agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Sodetj,  &c. 

At  a  time  when  Popery  is  so  boldly 
attempting,  under  the  protection  and  in 
the  very  name  of  religious  liberty,  to 
le-establish  its  dominion  in  our  land,  it 
ii  right  and  necessary  that  British  Pro- 
testants should  be  fully  informed  as  to 
the  treatment  to  which,  mainly  through 
their  neglect,  their  co-religionists  are 
subjected  abroad  by  Governments  in  the 
interest  of  Rome.  We  know  of  nothing 
more  discreditable  in  our  history  as  a 
nation,  than  the  contrast  which  the 
anxiety  of  our  statesmen  to  secure  for 
their  couDtiymeh  every  civil  and  com- 
oiercial  advantage  in  foreign  lands,  pre- 
sents to  Ibeir  supineness  as  to  ail  that 
has  a  bearing  on  the  religious  interests  of 
British  subjects,  and  of  Protestants  gen- 
ersUy.  Of  four  cases,  by  reference  to 
which  Dr.  Thomson  illustrates  the  shame- 
ful stale  in  thia  respect,  we  select  that  of 
China,  altbough  not  a  Popish  country, 
yet  M  one  the  history  of  our  relations 
^tb  wldcii  places  in  a  stationary  light 
the  ooBtrul  of  which  we  speak  :— 

"  Xlie  fiftl  of  these,  not  in  time,  but  in 
magnitode  as  to  the  amount  of  people  to 
be  aflbcted  by  our  act,  has  respect  to 
ChiiM,  fhil  aUnoit  half  world  in  itself! 


Here  we  had  every thingl  n  our  hands* 
The  very  wording  of  the  treaty,  as  well 
as  every  article  of  it,  was  at  our  dictation. 
China  was  at  our  feet;  there  was  no 
alternative  for  the  Emperor  but  to  sign 
such  a  treaty  as  we  should  write  out  for 
him,  or  have  our  armies  in  his  capital 
within  a  few  days,  and  be  himself  a 
wanderer,  if  at  all  in  life.  Will  it  be 
believed,  that  with  all  these  favourable 
circumstances,  we  should  come  off  with 
less  than  full  and  entire  religious  liberty 
for  British  subjects  there,  and  such  liberty 
as  we  give  to  all  foreigners  here  ?  Nay,, 
rather  let  me  say,  will  it  be  believed,  that 
with  all  things  thus  in  our  hands,  we 
should  have  made  this  treaty  without  one 
single  stipulation,  of  any  kind  whatever, 
la  &vour  of  religious  liberty  fbr  ourselves 
or  others  ?  Such  a  thing  is,  indeed,  next 
to  incredible.  But  so  it  was,  and  to  our 
shame  and  disgrace.  Nothing  can  ac- 
count for  this,  but  what  I  have  stated 
above,— namely,  that  our  Government 
systematically  abstains  from  doing  any- 
thing in  regard  to  this  hali^  and  more 
important  half,  of  the  great  principle  of 
true  liberty,  and  proper  British  fireedom» 
"The  French  Government  acted  other- 
wise, and  vastly  to  its  honour,  and  its. 
praise  in  the  case  was  set  in  relief  by  our 
shameful  neglect.  The  French  Govern.- 
ment  asked  for  religious  liberty  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  being  thac 
generally  professed  by  its  dtizens.    The 
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noble  Emperor  most  readily  granted  this, 
and  did  more,  and  of  hit  own  accord.  In 
granting  religious  liberty  to  the  French, 
and  as  Rom  in  Catholics,  he  extended 
this  religious  liberty  to  all  Christians, 
whether,  as  he  aptly  worded  it,  they 
worshipped  crosses,  or  did  not.  It  is 
humiliating  to  think,  that  of  the  three 
powers  here  conoerned,  we  should  stand 
m  this  low  position,  and  see  the  others 
«o  far  superior  to  us." 

Humiliating  indeed,  to  think  that,  after 
Jill  our  armaments  and  negociations,  our 
^pinrn  trade  and  Syeee  Silver,  the  subject 
of  such  a  country  as  Britain,  should  have 
^  thank  France  for  the  right  to  worship 
«nd  to  preach  Christ  in  China  I 

Dr.  Thomson,  well  known  as  a  TeteraD 
etandard-bearer  of  the  cross  in  Popish 
lands,  may  be  entirely  relied  upon  for 
accuracy  in  his  statements  of  fact ;  and 
we  earnestly  hope,  that  his  powerful  ap- 
peal will  stir  up  our  statesmen  to  wipe 
off  the  foul  blot  which  stains  our  honour 
as  Britons  and  as  Protestant  Christians. 


EzekieL,  and  the  Book  of  his  Prophecy:  an 
Exposition,  By  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Fairbairv.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T. 
Clark.    1851. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.Fairbaim  for  this 
very  valuable  addition  tu  our  store  of 
critical  expositions.  Mr.  Fairbaim  is 
already  well  and  favourably  known  to 
the  student  of  the  sacred  writings,  by  his 
elaborate,  and,  to  some  extent,  original 
Tolumes  on  the  Typology  of  Scripture. 
TTie  work  before  us  is  characterized  by 
the  same  blemishes  and  the  same  merits 
as  his  former  productions.  The  faults, 
fortunately,  are  almost  entirely  these  of 
form  and  style.  In  attempting  to  com- 
bine a  critical  commentanr  with  a  prac- 
tical exposition,  Mr.  F.  has  somewhat 
failed.  The  work,  no  donbt,  is  valuable 
in  both  respects ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
it  would  have  been  still  more  so,  had  the 
author  given  more  space  to  the  former 
of  these  branches,  in  which  his  strength 
evidently  lies.  Mr.  F.'s  style,  too,  is 
exceedingly  cumbrous;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  at  times  almost  impossible 
to  discover  his  meaning,  in  consequence 
of  the  lumbering  manner  in  which  many 
of  his  sentences  are  constructed.  Still, 
with  all  this,  the  work  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  critical  literature,  and 
redounds  to  the  credit  of  Scottish  scho- 
larship. 

The  volume  before  us  is  especially 
welcome,  as  it  fills  up  a  decided  blank 
in  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  fact,  until  now,  the  mere  English  stu- 
dent of  Ezekiel  had  no  manual  to  which 


he  could  apply  for  aid.  The  difBooitfef 
connected  with  the  writings  of  this  pro- 
phet, seem  to  liave  detemd  oommeDtft- 
tovB  fh>m  making  them  their  8tady» — ^the 
symbolic  style  of  his  {nophedea,  render- 
ing it  a  task  of  no  easy  aooompliahmcnt 
to  attain  to  any  aatisfaetory  interpreta- 
tion of  tli9m.  For  this  task,  however 
Mr.  F.  was  wdl  prepared  by  his  previ- 
ous investigations  into  the  typology  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  ezpecUtiona 
thus  raised,  too,  have  been  amply  ful- 
filled, so  that  we  can  now  point  to  the 
volume  before  us  as  the  standard  wotk 
on  Ezekiel, — that  fervent  and  energetic 
prophet,  who,  to  use  the  words  of  Heng- 
stenberg,  **  raised  his  voice  like  a  trumpety 
and  showed  to  Israel  his  misdeeds, — 
whose  word,  like  a  threshing  machine, 
passed  over  all  their  sweet  hopes  and 
purposes,  and  ground  them  to  the  dust, 
— whose  whole  manifestations  famished 
the  strongest  proof  that  the  Lord  was 
still  among  his  people, — ^who  was  himself 
a  temple  of  the  Lord,  before  whom  the 
ai^Mu«nt  temple  which  still  stood  for  a 
short  time  at  Jerusalem,  sunk  back  into 
its  own  nothingness, — a  spiritual  Samson, 
who,  with  a  strong  arm,  seized  the  pillars 
of  the  temple  of  the  idols,  .and  dashed  it 
to  the  ground, — an  energetic,  gigantic 
nature,  who  was  thereby  seated  effectu- 
ally to  counteract  the  Babylonish  spirit 
of  the  times,  which  loved  to  manifest 
itself  in  violent,  gigantic,  grotesque  forms, 
— one  who  stood  alone,  but  was  yet  equal 
to  an  hundred  scholars  of  the  prophets, 
in  the  work  of  contending  with  the  people 
of  stubborn  front  and  hard  heart  to  whom 
he  was  sent." 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter 
into  anything  like  an  examination  of  Mr. 
Fairbairn's  volume,  so  that  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  recommending  it  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers ;  assuring  those 
of  them  who  take  an  interest  in  sach 
subjects,  that  its  study  will  amply  repay 
them. 


The  Episde  of  Paul  to  the  Pkilyftpiaus, 
tmd  the  General  Epistle  ^Jame»,  Prae- 
ticaJOy  and  HistorictUfy  Explained.  By 
Dr.  AnouBTOB  Nbandbb.  Edinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

The  honoured  name  on  the  title-page 
of  this  little  volume,  is  sufficient  guaran- 
tee that  it  will  not  be  an  unacceptable 
addition  to  the  shelves  of  the  Biblical 
expositor.  It  consists  of  a  succinct  but 
masterly  digest,  **  historical  and  practi- 
cal,*' of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
and  the  General  Epistle  of  James, — a 
sort  of  running  commentary,  along  with 
which  is  interwoven  a  carelul  explication 
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of  the  more  dUBcnlt  texts  and  pasgasfea. 
There  is  a  delightful  freshness  throaghoat 
its  pages.  We  may  present  one-  or  two 
brie^  extracts. 

To  take  as  a  specimen  oTits  practical 
tone, — he  is  commenting  on  Phil.  chap. 
iv,  10-13.,  **Not  that  I  speak  in  respect 
of  want,"  &Cr : — 

"  Paul  here  gives  us  an  example  of  the 
true  Christian  character,  in  the  way  in 
which  he  bears  himself  to  outward  things. 
The  Christian,  in  the  power  of  the  Lord, 
which  strengthens  him  for  everything, 
shews  his  independence  of  the  thmgs  of 
the  world,  and  his  snperiofity  over  them, 
by  his  cheerful  disposition  to  bear  all 
those  wants  which  the  Lord,  through 
drcumstanoes  and  the  requiiements  of 
his  vocation,  imposes  upon  him.  His 
spirit,  filled  with  the  Divine  life,  cannot 
be  bowed  down  under  earthly  wants ;  in 
all  his  renunciations,  the  Christian  proves 
himself  to  be  master  of  the  world,  and,  as  j 
such,  Ibels  his  inner  man  the  more  ex 


sited.      But    the  Christian  is  also  far 


from  a  self-imposed  mortification  of  the ' 
flesh  in  faneled  spirituality,  which  serves  I 
only  to  gratify  the  fleshly  sense  ;  for  { 
Holy  Scripture  places  everything  which  i 
proceeds   not  mm  the  Spirit  of  God^  i 
everything  which  is  merely  self-imposed, ' 
all  kinds  of  vanity  and  spiritual  pride,  I 
under  the  category  of  the  flesh,  (^Col.  ii. ! 
13.)    He  is  fhr  from  imposing  renoncia-  I 
tioos  on  himself,  in  order  thereby  to  re- 
commend  himself  to  God  or  man ;  but  1 
cheerfully  submits  to  those  imposed  on' 
him  by  God,  and,  with  lowly  thankful- 1 
rcBS,  receives  whatever  God  is  pleased  to 
bestow  on  him,  over  and  above  the  satis-  I 
fiu^tion  of  his  own  immediate  needs.   The 
nobleness  of  the  Christian  is  ever  built  { 
on  humility.    His  independence  and  con-  t 
quest  of  the  world  consists  in  this,  that, 
in  all  circumstances,  whether  of  fulness 
or  of  want,  he  is  the  same,  neither  bowed 
down  by  the  one,  nor  secularized  by  the 
other,  and  that  everything  is  used  by 
hini,  alike  to  manifest  and  exhibit  the 
Dirinelife  within  him  raised  above  the 
world  and  Its  oaies.    This  is  the  mind 
whldi  we  discover  in  Paul,  when  he  says, 
tiiat  although  he  needs  not  the  gifts  of 
the  Philippiana,  he  yet  rejoices  in  the 
display  of  their  love  in  them,  and  when 
he  testiflea,  at  the  same  time,  how,  amid 
all  the   changes   and   chances   of  life, 
whether   amid    fulness,    whether    amid 
want,  he  is  taught  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  ail,  through  the  strengthening  in- 
fluence of  Christ:  'I  have  learned  in 
whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be 
ooDtent.    I  know  both  how  to  be  abased, 
•nd  I  know  how  to  abound ;  everywhere, 


imd  in  all  things,  I  am  instructed  both  to 
be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound 
and  to  sufler  need.  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me,*" 
(chap.  iv»  11-15.)  Here  we  have  true 
Christian  strength  of  mind  and  greatness^ 
of  soul  based  on  humility.^ 

There  is  so  much  admirable  truth  in> 
the  following  passage,  that  we  must 
afibrd  room  for  it  in  whole.  It  is  a  word 
in  season  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  these 
times.  He  is  speaking  on  chap.  ii.  2., — 
"Fulfil  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  be  like-minded,, 
having  the  same  love,  being  of  one  acoord, 
of  one  mind,"  &c. 

•*  We  have  before  remarked  how  Paul 
regards  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  consist- 
ing of  different  members,  and  how  he 
makes  its  growth  dependent  on  the  har-^ 
monious  co-operation  of  all  the  individual 
members.  To  this  harmony,  however,, 
many  hinderances  stand  opposed,  which 
can  only  gradually  be  overcome  by  the 
might  of  the  Christian  spirit.  That 
higher  unity  could  be  fbrmed  only  by 
degrees,  through  the  power  of  that  spirit, 
from  out  of  existing  antagonistic  prin- 
ciples. There  were,  in  antagonism  with 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  the  pre- 
judices of  national  descent  from  Jew- 
ish or  Heathen  races,  the  prepossessionc 
of  Judaism  or  Paganism.  Hence  the 
origin  of  those  conflicting  tendencies,  of 
which  we  shall  afterwards  treat  more 
minutely.  Farther,  there  were  differ- 
ences of  condition  and  of  wealth,  which 
threatened  to  disturb  the  common  Chris- 
tian spirit.  Then,  again,  there  werer 
those  which,  having  their  foundation 
in  peculiar  natures,  peculiarly  endowed, 
Christianity  enlists  into  her  service. 
Hence  the  diversities  in  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  animating  and  In- 
spiring these  different  peculiar  natural* 
gifts ;  hence  the  diversity  of  spiritual 
gifts,  and  of  the  offices  connected  with 
them  in  the  Church.  From  all  these 
might  spring  antagonistic  principles  con- 
flicting with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  disturbing  the  unity  and  unanimity 
of  the  Church;  each  might  assert  his 
own ;  self-exaltation  and  dissension  would 
be  the  result,  and  a  conflict  between  the 
members  would  arise.  Here,  therefore, 
must  the  spirit  of  love  display  its  recon- 
dilative  powers,  in  order  that  unity  in 
the  Church,  which  belongs  to  its  ver^r 
essence,  might  be  effected  and  main- 
tained. It  is  evident,  therefore,  how 
necessary  and  important,  under  theses 
circumstances,  were  the  rebukes  and  ex- 
hortations of  Paul  on  these  points,  hov^ 
needful  the  warnings  against  self-exalta- 
tion and  disunion,  and  the  exhortations 
to  humilify  and  unanimity.    This  is  a' 
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topic  we  shall  oonsider  somewhat  more 
ninutely.  Hi8joy,he8a78,(chap.ii.2,80 
is  fulfilled  in  this,  that  they  he  of  one 
mind,  have  the  same  love,  be  of  one  ac- 
«oid,  of  one  mind,  that  they  do  nothing 
through  strife  or  yain  glory ;  hot  that,  in 
lowliness  of  mind,  each  should  esteem 
iither  better  than  himself.  How  are  we 
to  understand  this?  It  is  not  in  the 
■power  of  man,  how  he  shall  judge  an- 
other. How  can  he  esteem  his  brother 
higher  than  himself,  if  this  be  not  in 
aeoordanoe  with  truth,  if  he  cannot  but 
know  in  himself  the  good  which  is  want- 
ing in  the  other,  and  find  defects  in  him, 
<to  which  he  himself  is  not  liable  ?  How 
can  it  be  required  of  him  to  do  violence 
to  his  judgment  ?  Is  he  to  deceire  him- 
self? Is  humility  to  be  based  on  false- 
4ood?  Assuredly  not.  If  one  should 
sedc  designedly  to  force  himself  into 
«uch  a  mode  of  judgment  upon  others 
in  relation  to  himself  or  should  express 
•iuch  judgments  without  meaning  them, 
this  would  be  in  fact  hypocrisy,  more  or 
less  gross.  But  the  apostle  presupposes 
such  a  characteristic  disposition,  proceed- 
ing from  the  transforming  agency  of  the 
Christian  life,  as  would  find  its  heces- 
saiy  and  natural  expression,  in  such  a 
tray  of  viewing  ourselves  with  reference 
to  others.  The  love  of  the  Christian  will 
cause  him  to  discover,  first  of  all  the 
good  in  other  men,  and  will  lead  him 
to  recognize,  even  in  their  infirmities, 
those  Mculiar  gifts  which  they  possess 
above  himself;  while,  through  self-exa- 
mination, stimulated  by  the  spirit  which 
animates  him,  his  own  faults  are  more 
severely  regarded.  And  this  severity 
toward  himself,  combined  with  love,  will 
aoften  his  judgment  of  that  which  hin- 
ders the  Divine  life  in  others.  This 
readiness,  such  as  we  have  described  it, 
to  view  himself  with  regard  to  others, 
will,  therefore,  be  nothing  accidental, 
artificial,  and  external  in  the  Christian, 
but  the  result  of  the  formation  and  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  life  within  him. 
And  this  manner  of  placing  himself  with 
regard  to  others,  will  display  itself  in  the 
whole  mode  of  his  acting  in  reference  to 
them.  That  a  man  should  make  hiaself 
the  centre  of  everything,  refer  all  to  him- 
self alone,  and  regard  all  others  as  if  they 
existed  only  for  him,  self  is  thereby  at 
once  excluded.  The  great  importance, 
which  others  gain  in  his  eyes,  must  also 
evidently  flow  from  the  same  source.  The 
•pirit  of  love  and  humility  will  be  mani- 
fested in  his  procedure  towards  others; 
«3.it  is  subjoined  in  the  immediately  fol- 
lowing words  of  Paul,  (chap.  ii.  4,)  *  Look 
not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but 
every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others }' 


that  evenr  one  be  feady  to  subordinate 
his  own  interest  to  that  of  another,  to 
deny  himself  in  order  to  fUrther  the  good 
of  others.  Paul  says,  *also,'  although 
fh>m  the  first  clause  no  such  limiution, 
no  such  *al8o,'  might  have  been  expected; 
but  he  used  this  *alaO|'  not  because  he 
would  desire  to  exclude  all  care  for  our 
own  interest,  but  because  he  wishes  to 
set  himself  against  the  predominating, 
all-absorbing  tendencies  of  self-interest. 
He  is  speaking  here,  of  course,  of  those 
merely  human  and  temporal  interests 
which  we  should  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
others :  for  with  regard  to  that  wfaicn, 
in  itself,  is  the  highest  and  really  true  in- 
terest of  each,  the  Interest  of  his  soul's 
salvation,  the  development  of  the  inner 
man  for  eternal  life,  no  such  opposition 
could  exist,  no  such  requirement  of  self- 
denial  could  be  made.  Does  this  conflict 
with  what  we  have  above  remarked  on 
self-denial,  in  relation  even  to  the  higher 
interesU  of  the  soul?  By  no  means. 
The  true,  the  highest  interest  of  the  soul, 
that  it  increase  more  and  more  in  self- 
denying  love,  be  more  and  more  parifieu 
from  evenr  selfish  el^nent^  and  thereby 
more  fitted  ibr  the  Kingdom  of  God  snd 
eternal  life,  this  oan  only  gain  by  sudi 
sacrifices  which  concern  even  the  higher 
interests  of  the  soul,  wiiicli,  uO^GTCT,  iTC 
not  the  highest.  As  the  example  and 
pattern  for  such  modes  of  judgmg  snd 
acting,  Paul  then  sets  forth  Him,  after 
whom  the  whole  Christian  life,  both  in 
feelinjf  and  in  action,  should  be  formed, 
even  Christ:  <Let  this  mind  be  in  you 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who, 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ;  but  made 
Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found 
in  fashion  as  a  man.  He  humblm  him- 
self, and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore  God 
also  hath  highly  exalted  Him,  and  given 
Him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name ; 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  con- 
fess that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father,*  (chap.  ii.  6-11.) 
We  had  marked  some  passages  for 
insertion  from  the  second  part  of  the 
treatise,  on  the  General  Epistle  of  James. 
In  these  there  are  some  able  pages  on  tlio 
old  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
two  apostles,  on  the  subject  of  faith  and 
works.  But  our  space  forbids  us  enlarg- 
ing either  on  this  subject  or  on  a  dis- 
course OB  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and  its 
signs,  wiih  which  the  volume  concludes. 
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EXPOSITION  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED.— HEBREWS  XII. 

Pabt  I. 

**  Tfhereforet  teeiiur  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so  (^eat  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay 
^ide  erery  weight^  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  lis,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race 
thAt  is  set  before  as."— VaasB  I. 


Thb  exhortation  contained  in  this  cliapter 
was  addressed  to  Chriatians  who  had  ex- 
perienced severe  trials,  and  were  then 
either  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  or  un- 
certain as  to  the  hour  when  they  might 
be  called  to  suffer ;  yea,  to  lay  down  their 
iires  for  Jesus.  The  Apostle,  in  the  10th 
chapter,  ▼.  32,  33,  alludes  to  what  they 
had  already  endured,  when  he  says, 
**  Call  to  rememhrance  the  former  days, 
in  which,  after  ye  were  illuminated,  ye 
endured  a  great  flght  of  afflictions ;  partly, 
whilst  ye  were  made  a  gazingstock  hoth 
by  reproaches  and  afflictions ;  and  partly 
whilst  ye  became  companions  of  them 
that  were  so  used,  and  took  joyfully  the 
spoiling  of  your  goods,"  Every  afflicted 
person,  then,  who  reads  this  chapter,  may 
be  assured  that  it  was  not  only  penned  by 
one  who  had  experienced  sorrow  above 
most  men  who  have  lived,  but  also  that 
it  was  addressed  to  those  who  themselves 
were  sufferers,  and  whom  he  wished 
should  receive  both  good  and  comfort  in, 
^nd  fVom,  their  trials. 

■"  Where/ore,  seeing  we  also  are  compassed 
tjhout  wit/i  MO  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses" 
Tlie  "witnesses"  alluded  to,  are  those 
holy  men  whose  short  but  instructive 
biographies  are  given  in  the  previous 
chapter — those  Old  Testament  worthies 
who,  like  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  had 
marked  the  line  of  the  Church  from  Abel 
downwards.  And  what  was  the  grand 
feature  of  their  character? — what  was 
their  common  life?  It  was  this, — They 
had  confidence  in  the  living  God, — in  His 
word,  and  in  His  ways.  These  men 
of  faith  lived  under  different  dispensa- 
tions— they  had  different  measures  of 
light — ^they  were  placed  in  every  va- 
riety of  outward  circumstance;  some 
lived  before  the  flood,  others  several 
thousand  years  afterwards;  some  were 
on  thrones,  others  in  dimgeons;  some 
were  captives  among  the  heathen,  or 
dwelt  amidst  the  privileges  of  Jerusalem ; 
7.-III. 


*'  others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and 
scourgings ;  yea,  moreover,  of  bonds  and 
imprisonment:  they  were  stoned,  they 
were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,  were 
slain  with  the  sword."  Yet  all  of  them 
had/aithy  all  held  fast  their  trust  in  God, 
and  lived  under  the  influence  of  things 
unseen,  revealed  by  Him,  and  realized  by 
confldence  in  His  word !  They  all  "  wit* 
nessed"  to  the  excellence  of  this  life  of 
faith ;  their  lives  were  testimonies  to  the 
rightness  and  blessedness  of  trusting  God 
at  all  times,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  sor- 
est trials. 

How  greatly  has  the  cloud  of  witnesses^ 
to  the  reality  and  the  blessedness  of  faith, 
increased  since  the  day  of  the  Apostle! 
What  testimonies  have  been  afforded  in 
every  age  and  clime  by  the  Christian 
Church  to  the  richness  of  Divine  grace, 
and  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
sustain  and  comfort  the  soul  in  trial! 
What  an  incalculable  privilege  it  is,  and 
how  much  does  it  add  to  our  responsi- 
bility, to  live  in  these  latter  days,  and  to 
inherit  the  long  accumulating  treasure  of 
the  holy  experience  of  tlie  Church  of 
God.  Only  compare  our  encouragements, 
derived  from  the  testimonies  of  those  who 
have  preceded  us,  to  run  the  race  set  be- 
fore us  with  patience,  to  trust  God  and  en- 
dure trials— with  those  of  Abel,  or  Noah, 
or  Abraham,  or  even  with  the  apostles 
themselves,  who  seemed  to  have  been  ''set 
forth  as  appointed  to  death,  and  weremado 
a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  to  angels,  and 
men!"  With  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
before  us  and  around  us  now  in  the  world, 
all  bearing  a  unanimous  testimony  to  the 
safety  and  blessedness  of  trusting  God, 
how  shameful  is  unbelief,  and  how  inex- 
cusable is  impatience ! 

The  Apostle,  probably  in  allusion  to  the 
crowd  who  watched  the  racers  at  tho 
public  games,  speaks  of  those  holy  wit- 
nesses as  appearing  to  the  eye  of  faith, 
watchinj  us  in  our  progress  heaven wAr  J. 
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Encouraged  by  their  example — hj  this 
testimony  of  the  Church  of  the  living 
Ck>d  in  past  ages — the  Apostle,  in  another 
chapter,  exhorts  believers  to  be  ''fol- 
lowers of  those  who,  through  faith  and 
patience,  now  inherit  the  promises/*  And 
in  the  passage  before  us,  he  says,  "  Where- 
fore, to  let  US  lay  aside  evertf  weighty  and 
the  stM  which  doth  m>  easily  beset  us,  and 
let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  which  is 
set  btfore  us,"  Observe,  there  is  a  race 
^set  before  us"    We  are  not  left  to  mark 


*'  run,"  It  is  not  enough  that  we  know 
about  the  race  doctrin^ly,  or  that  we  talk 
about  it  seriously,  or  purpose  entering 
upon  it  immediately,  or  pursue  it  sloth- 
fully,  sometimes  falling,  sometimes  sleep- 
ing, and  oftentimes  growing  weary  in  the 
way.  No  I  we  must  "  run"  it  with  real 
earnestness,  and  growing  activity,— not 
''seeking"  only,  but  ''striving/*  yea, 
agonizing  to  obtain  the  prize.  What  an 
example  was  Paul  himself  of  this  earnest- 
ness I  "  This  one  thing  I  do,*-forgetting 


out  a  course  for  ourselves.    The  path   the  things  that  are  behind,  and  reaching 

along  which  we  are  to  run  is  prescribed  ^  forth  unto  those  things  that  are  before, 

to  us  by  Jesus  Christ.    That  race  is  not   I  press  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize 

onlyrevealed  tous  generally  in  His  Word, '  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 

but  often,  also,  in  His  Providential  deal-   Jesus  I  "     And  thus,  fbUow-Christians, 

ings,  which  hedge  up  our  way,  so  that  we   **  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing,** — 

cannot  choose  but  see  the  hand  of  the  '  but  "  so  run  that  we  may  obtain  1 " 

Lord  as  setting  it  before  us.    And  it  j     "  Patience"  is  mentioned  by  the  Apostle 

18  no  small  comfort  to  know,  that  not   as  a  grace  which  we  specially  need  to 

only  is  the  race  we  run,  in  common   exercise  in  running  this  race.    What  is 

with  all  Christians,  set  before  us,  but  patience  ?    It  is  honouring  God's  wisdom 

that  our    individual  race,  with  all  its  by  our  waiting  in  calmness  and  peace  of 

peculiarities  of  suffering,  is  of  the  Lord's   spirit  for  those  ends,  the  attainment  of 

choosing.    He  makes  it  short  or  long,   which  He  has  connected  with  the  use  of 

Tougli  or  smooth.     Noah's  race  was,  in   certain  means.     Impatience  is  rebellion 

its  trials  and  temptations,  different  fh)m   of  spirit  against  God's  wise  appointments. 

that  set  before  Abraham  or  Moses.    But  It  would  eagerly  grasp  effects  without 

the  race  prescribed  to  each  was  chosen   adequate  causes  to   produce  them.    It 

for   them,  as    it  is  for  us,  by  a  God  would  reap  without  sowing,  or  demand 

of  unerring  wisdom  and  sovereign  autho-   a  crop  immediately  after  the  seed  has  been 

rity,  and  never-failing  love,  wlio  knows  cast  into  the  ground.     "  Let  the  Lord 

how,  or  in  what  circumstances,  we  may  hasten    His    work   that  we    may    see 

best  glorify  Him.    The  Lord  knows  the  it ! "  .is  the  cry  of  the  impatient   man. 

way    which   wo  take.     He   knows  all  |  "  The  days,**  he  says,   "  are  prolonged, 

that  is  peculiarly  trying  in  it  to  our  '  and  every  vision  faileth !  *'    But  the  man 

natural   dispositions.    There   is   not   a  who  honours  God,  and  trusts  His  wisdom 

mountain  in  our  path  we  have  to  dimb,   and  love,  will  exercise  patience, — ^for  the 

not  a  stumbling-block  in  our  way  we  i  race  requires  it.    That  race  continues  for 

have  to  avoid,  not  a  dark  valley  we '  life,  from  youth  to  manhood,  and  £rom 

bare  to  tread,  nor  a  raging  torrent   to  manhood  to,  it  may  be,  even  extreme  old 

cross,  which  is  not  known  to  our  Lord  ,  age, — and  he  only  who  endures  to  ths  end 

better,  in  all  its  details,  than  to  ourselves,   can  be  saved.    In  every  case  the  race  is 

Bo  not  say,  therefore,  O  mourner,  "  My  one  of  difficulty  and  hardship  to  the  flesh; 

way  is  hid  fh)m  the  Lord."    Be  assured   and  our  individual  race  may  have  pecu* 


that  it  is  all  mapped  out  before,  because 
appointed,  by  Him,  and  that  there  is  no 
better  possible  race  for  ^ou,— or  one  in 
running  which  with  patience  you  can 
either  receive  or  do  more  good,  than  this 
Tery  race,  and  just  such  as  it  is,  which 
the  Lord  has  set  before  you. 
But  notice  further,  this  race  has  to  be 


liar  difficulties  to  overcome,  many  stum- 
blingblocks  to  pass  over,  many  crosses  to 
carry.  But  all  require  patience  to  accept 
of  the  race  as  God's  will,  and  to  nm  it 
day  by  day,  so  as  to  gain  the  prixe, — to 
apprehend  that  high  calling  for  which 
we  were  apprehended  of  Christ,  even 
our    spiritual    perfection  and   complete 
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resurrection  from  sin  to  newness  of  life 
in,  and  fellowship  with  Him.  Hear 
\rhat  the  Apostle  James  says  to  those 
in  safierin^,  regarding  the  necessity  of 
fait!i  and  patience  :  —  "  My  hretliren, 
count  it  all  joy  when  ye  suffer  divers 
temptations  (or  trials  ;)  knowing  that 
the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience. 
But  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work, 
that  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire, 
wanting  nothing."  And  again,  "  Be 
patienti  therefore,  brethren,  unto  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord.  Behold  the  husband- 
man waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the 
earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for  it,  until 
he  receive  the  early  and  the  latter  rain. 
Be  ye  also  patient:  stablish  your  hearts : 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  n'v^h. 
.  .  .  Take,  my  brethren,  the  prophets, 
who  have  spoken  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  for  an  example  of  suffering  afflic- 
tion, and  of  patience.  Behold,  we  count 
them  happy  who  endure.  Ye  have  heard 
of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the 
^<f  of  the  Lord ;  that  the  T.ord  is  very  piti- 
ful, and  of  tender  mercy  1 "  In  like  man- 
ner, Paul,  speaking  for  himself,  and  other 
afflicted  aaints,  says,  in  writing  to  the  Ro- 
mans,— *'  We  glory  in  tribulations  also ; 
knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  pa/icnce; 
and  patience,  experience ;  and  experience, 
hope:  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed ; 
because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts  by.  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
is  given  unto  us."  Wherefore,  O  8uff*erer, 
▼litcver  be  your  sufferings,  seeing  you 
are  surrounded  by  so  great  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nenes,  who  have  **  endured  to  the  end," 
tun  the  race  which  God  your  Father  sets 
before  yon  with  patience,  encouraged  by 
their  example,  and  strengthened  by  their 
experience  1  "^ 

Finally,  in  running  this  race,  we  are 
to  '*  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  espe- 
cially the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us." 
There  are  vreights  without,  such  as  some 
evil  companionship  which  is  retarding  us 
in  the  race,  or  some  profession  or  trade 
whldi  is  torning  ub  aside  into  the  ways  of 


sin, — weights  and  encumbrances  which 
I  God  has  not  laid  upon  us  in  His  provi- 
dence, but  with  which  we  have  chosen  to 
burden  ourselves,  and  which  we  feel  to  be 
'  kee[*ing  us  back.  But  the  heaviest  weight 
is  the  weiglit  within— siu  I  It  is  this  which 
I  "  doth  so  easily  beset  us."     It  accom- 
'  panics  us    whorever  we  go,   being  ever 
'  present  with  us,  because  in  us.     It  is  our 
I  worst  stuuiblinji-block,  or  steepest  abcent, 
'  our  darkest  valley  I    Now,  if  we  arc  daily 
to  run  the  race  with  patience,  we  musC 
1  daily  lay  aside  every  weight,  but  espe- 
I  ciuUy  this  great  weight— sw/    We  are  to 
,  lay  all  sin  aside  in  our  intentions, — that  is, 
we  must  not  consent  to  any  sin,  but  in 
the  sight  of  God  renounce  whatever  we 
I  know  to  be  contrary  to  His  will.     Any 
,  unlawful    desire,    and   cleaving    of  the 
'  heart  to  what  is  wrong,  must  necessarily 
I  keep  us  back  .in  the  race,  if  it  be  not 
j  indeed  a  forsaking'of  it  altogether.   There 
must  be  no  looking  back  in  heart  to  sins 
forsaken,  but  a  pressing  forward  to  those 
graces  which  are  yet  to  be  attained.    Nor 
is  intention  alone  sufficient, — where  this 
is  sincere,  an  ^earnest  endeavour  also  will 
be  manifested,  to  conform  in  all  things  to 
the  will  of  God,  as  the  necessary  result 
and  evidence  of  the  sincere  obedience  of 
our  hearts.    This  laying  aside  of  every 
weight,  and  especially  of  the  heavy  soul 
burden  of  sin  allowed  and  cherished,  is 
essential  to  our  running  this  race  with 
patience.    IIow  can  those  expect  to  run 
it  who  insist  uponlcarrying  with  them  the 
weight  of  guilt,  instead  oflaying  it  down  at 
onceatthe  cross  of  Christ)  or  the  weight 
of  an  uneasy  conscience,  instead  of  being 
at  peace  with  God;  or  the  weight  of  the 
cares  of  this  life,  instead  of  casting  them 
on  God  who  careth  for  us ;  or  the  weight 
of  conscious  weakness  and  inability,  in- 
stead of  laying  hold  of  God's  strength; 
or  the  weight  of  despair,  instead  of  the 
wings  of  faith  and  hope  ?     We  must  lay 
aside  «i;€ry  weight,  and  run  with  patience, 
looking  unto  Jesus  1 

(To  be  continued.) 
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It  is,  if  we  remember  aright,  Young,  who 
says,  in  his  Night  Thoughts,   that   **aD 
undeyout  astronomer  is  mad."    The  poet 
seems  to  hare  imagined,  that  the  con> 
templation  of  God's  power  and  God's  wis- 
dom as  manifested  in  the  laws  by  which 
the  mighty  machine  of  tlie  universe  is 
now  maintained  in  motion,  could  not  but 
lead  the  soul  **from  Nature  up  to  Nature's 
God."     We  do  not,  however,  find  that 
this  is  invariably  the  case ;  nay,  it  must 
l)e  admitted,  that  it  comparatively  rarely 
occurs.    We  could  easily  adduce  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  names  that  have  adorned 
the  annals  of  natural  science,  as  examples 
to  the  contrary.    Nor  does  it  seem  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  this.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  beauty  and  harmonious  order  of 
the  universe  has,  in  itself,  no  special  ten- 
dency to  warm  the  heart,  and  draw  it 
nearer  to  God.    Indeed,  we  can  conceive 
cases  in  which  tl^is  study  will  have  a 
directly  contrary  effect.    The  discoveries 
made,  in  place  of  leading  men  to  God, 
puff  them  up,  and  tend  to  nourish  the 
pride  of  their  hearts.    Having  discovered 
the  laws  according  to  which  second  causes 
operate,  the  proud  unregenerate  intellect  is 
too  apt  to  attach  to  these  laws  an  undue  im- 
portance, and  this  simply,  because  it  has 
itscJ/discoveredthem.  Deifying  the  intellect, 
adoring  reason,  this  class  of  naturalists 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  universe  is 
^(^overned  by  cold  immutable  laws,  and  that 
God,  if  a  God  there  be,  takes  no  interest 
in  it.     It  was  a  consciousness  of  this 
that  induced  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  say, 
**  The  bad  instruction  and  perverse  com- 
ment on  second  causes,  or  the  visible 
hand  of  God,  have  perverted  the  devotions 
of  many  to  Atheism,  who,  forgetting  the 
honest  advices  of  faith,  have  listened  to 
the  conspiracy  of  passion  and  reason." 
Not  tlius,  however,  did  the  pious  old 
knight  act.    Far  different  were  the  prin- 
ciples that  animated  him,  as  wo  learn 
firom  his  Religio  Medici^  where  be  says : — 

"Thus  there  are  twobooks  from  whence  I 
(x>Uect  my  divinity ;  besides  that  written 
one  of  God,  another  of  His  servant  Nature, 
that  universal  and  public  manuscript  that 


lies  ezpansed  unto  the  eyes  of  all ;  those 
that  never  saw  Him  in  tJie  one,  have  dis- 
covered Him  in  the  other.    This  was  the 
scripture  and  theology  of  the  heathens : 
the  natural  motion  of  the  sun  made  them 
more  admire  Him,  than  its  supernatural 
station  did  the  children  of  Israel;   the 
ordinary  effects  of  nature  wrought  more 
admiration  in  them,  than  in  the  other  all 
His  miracles ;  surely  the  heathens  knew 
better  how  to  join  and  read  these  mysti- 
cal letters,  than  we  Christians,  who  cast 
a  more  careless  eye  on  these  common 
hieroglyphics,  and  disdain  to  suck  divi- 
nity from  the  flowers  of  nature.    Nor  do 
I  so  forget  God  as  to  adore  the  name 
of  Nature ;  which  I  define  not  with  the 
schools,  to  be  the  principle  of  motion  and 
rest,  but  that  straight  and  regular  line, 
that  settled  and  constant  course  the  wis- 
dom of  God  hath  onlained  the  actions  of 
His  creatures,  according  to  their  several 
kinds.    To  make  a  revolution  every  day, 
is  the  nature  of  the  sun,  because  of  that 
necessary  course  which  God  hath  ordained 
it,  from  which  it  cannot  swerve,  by  a 
faculty  ftx>m  that  voice  which  first  did 
give  it  motion.  Now  this  course  of  nature 
God  seldom  alters  or  perverts,  but  like 
an  excellent  artist  hath  so  contrived  His 
work,   that  with  the  self-same  instru- 
ment, without  a  new  creation.  He  may 
effect  His  obscurest  designs.    Thus  He 
sweeteneth  the  water  with  a  word,  pre- 
serveth  the  creatures  in  the  Ark,  which 
the  blast  of  His  mouth  might  hare  as^ 
easily  created ;  for  God  is  like  a  skilAib 
geometrician,  who,  when  more  easily,  and 
with  one  stroke  of  His  compass.  He  might 
describe  or  divide  a  right  line,  had  yet 
rather  do  this  in  a  circle  or  longer  way  ; 
according  to  the  constituted  and  fore- 
laid  principles  of  his  art:  yet  this  rule 
of  His  He  doth  sometimes  pervert,   to- 
acquaint  the  world  with  His  prerogative^ 
lest  tlie  arrogancy  of  our  reason  should 
question  His  power,  and  conclude  He  could 
not :  and  thus  I  call  the  effects  of  Nature 
the  works  of  God,  whose  hand  and  instru- 
ment she  only  is ;  and  therefore  to  ascribe 
His  actions  unto  her,  is  to  devolve  the 
honour  of  the  principal  agent  upon  the 
instrument;   which,  if  with  reason  we 
may  do,  then  let  our  hammers  rise  up  and 
boast  they  have  built  our  houses,  and  our 
pens  receive  the  honour  -  of  our  writ- 
ing." 

What  we  have  said  above  of  naturalists 
in  general,  has,  whether  falsely  or  truly» 
been  too  often  applied  to  the  mcdicnl 
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profession.  It  might  have  been  thought, 
that  the  study  of  the  human  frame,  so 
fearfullj  and  wonderfully  made, — the 
continual  contact  with  disease  in  all 
its  rarious  forms,— the  spectacle  of  so 
much  pain  and  suffering,  would  inevitably 
lead  the  soul  to  the  holy  contemplation  of 
Him  whose  hand  is  seen  in  everything, 
and  who  makes  everything  work  together 
for  the  good  of  His  children.  But  expe- 
rience has  shewn,  that  this  result  does 
not  by  any  means  necessarily  follow. 
Piety  does  not  necessarily  result  from 
an  anqoaintance  with  God's  works,  nor 
yet  from  familiarity  with  suffering  and 
death.  In  short,  we  have  here  jast 
another  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tine,  which  aaitb,  *'  Not  by  might,  nor 
bv  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts." 

Still,  when  the  heart  of  the  philosopher 
is  touclied  by  a  live  coal  from  the  altar 
of  the  Lord,  his  learning  and  his  acquire- 
ments make  him  the  best  possible  instru- 
ment for  promoting  tlie  glory  of  God. 
His  intimacy  with  God's  handiwork,  his 
acquaintonce  with  the  manifestations  of 
God*s  power  and  wisdom,  enable  him  to 
&hew  how  the  glory  ought  to  be  given 
to  Him  who  is  the  giver  of  every  good 
ar.i  perfect  gift.  It  is  certainly  true,  that 
every  attempt  to  investigate  and  explain 
the  operations  of  God,  must,  when  under- 
taken in  a  right  spirit^  be  attended  with 
advantage.  Familiarity  with  His  works 
and  ways  has  a  necessary  tendency  to 
expand  and  elevate  the  mind.  The  more 
thoroughly  we  become  acquainted  with 
His  proceedings,  the  deeper  will  be  our 
impression  of  His  unchanging  faithful- 
ness, goodness,  and  truth. 

Such  an  attempt,  in  a  new  and  un- 
trodden path,  we  find  in  a  most  praise- 
VDrthy  little  work  by  Dr.  Duncan  of 
DobJ^n,  entitled,  God  in  Disease,  In  this 
Tolumc,  wo  trace  not  merely  the  able 
pl)]r»ician,  but  what  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance, the  intelligent  and  consistent 
Clirisiiin.  Every  page  affords  evidence 
that  its  autlior  is  one  who  looks  to  God 
ss  the  great  First  Cause,  and  who  recog- 
nizes in  every  dispensation.  His  all- wise 
hand.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  shew, 
tliat  disease  is  the  result  of  the  direct 


appointment  of  God,  and  to  '^  unfold  by 
analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  the 
evidence  of  design,  contrivance,  and  be- 
neficence, that  lie  scattered  in  profusion 
over  every  page  of  this  volume  of  natu- 
ral history. 

There  are,  we  presume,  none  of  our 
readers  who  will  deny  that  disease  comes 
from  God.  Holding  this  opinion,  Dr. 
Duncan  proposes  to  make  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  fur 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  amount 
of  evidence  it  is,  when  fairly  questioned, 
ready  to  bear  as  to  the  author  of  its 
arrangements. 

"  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that,  whatever  be  the  source  from 
which  sickness  proceeds,  an  examina- 
tion conducted  in  this  way  will  enable 
us  to  arrive  at  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
conclusion  ;  for  there  must,  of  necessity, 
be  imprinted  upon  the  phenomena  that 
attend  it,  infallible  proofs  of  the  origin 
from  which  it  has  proceeded.  If  disease 
be  the  result  of  pure  accident,  it  will  bo 
characterized  hy  the  total  absence  of  all 
method,  contrivance,  and  design ;  for  it  is 
irrational  to  believe  that  anything  can 
follow  from  the  blind  operation  of  chance 
but  irregularity  and  confusion.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  be  the  work  of  an  intelligent 
agent,  it  will  exhibit  those  qualities  in  a 
degree  of  perfection  proportioned  to  the 
intelligence  possessed  by  Him  who  is  the 
author  of  it. 

**  Such  an  examination,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  asserting,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  improbability  of  the  opinion, 
will  not  fail  to  shew  that  the  visitation  of 
sickness  is  really  due  to  the  direct  ap- 
pointment of  Gcid  himself,  and  that  not 
only  is  the  ultimate  design  of  the  ap- 
pointment full  of  benefit  to  the  hnn^an 
race,  but  the  various  provisions  tiiat  at- 
tend its  progress  are  characterized  by  the 
kindest  and  most  considerate  regard  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed." 
The  argument  which  Dr.  Duncan  em- 
ploys is,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  the  same 
that  has  been  employed  to  support  the 
whole  structure  of  natural  theology.  The 
field,  however,  from  which  the  illustra- 
tions are  drawn,  is  a  new  one,  and  is 
therefore  all  the  more  interesting. 

"  In  searching  through  the  various  de- 
partments of  nature  for  proofs  of  design, 
it  never  occurred  to  men  to  look  for  it  in 
disease,  because  they  did  not  think  that 
such  a  thing  existed  in  it.  The  structure 
of  the  globe,  the  mechanif  n:  ti  ihc  l.c 
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▼ens,  the  anatomy  of  the  body,  they  re- 
garded as  the  un  mutilated  work  of  the 
Great  Architect  of  nature,  and  therefore 
they  expected  to  find  impressed  upon 
them,  in  deep  and  lasting  characters,  the 
memorials  of  His  handiwork.  But  dis- 
ease they  looked  upon  as  the  result  of 
Adam's  transgression— a  casualty  unex- 
pectedly introduced  into  the  economy  of 
the  world,  that  defaced  the  beauty  of  the 
original  proportions,  and  brought  confu- 
sion and  disorder  into  all  the  Divine  ar- 
rangements. Was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
•  a  catastrophe  of  this  kind  would  exhibit 
any  evidence  of  plan  or  purpose  worthy 
of  a  moment's  consideration?  When  a 
horde  of  barbarians  destroy  a  beautiful 
temple,  do  we  expect  to  find  any  trace  of 
care,  of  method,  or  arrangement,  in  the 
way  in  which  they  have  effected  their 
object  ?  Are  the  marble  pillars  placed  in 
some  secure  spot  by  themselves  beyond 
the  reach  of  injury  f  Is  the  ornamental 
cornice  carefully  packed  up?  Are  the 
massive  stones,  of  which  the  building  was 
constructed,  laid  by  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  be  easily  erected  again  without 
trouble  and  without  loss  ?  No ;  uni- 
Tcrsal  experience  tells  us,  that  such  is 
not  the  way  in  which  a  ruthless  enemy 
carries  on  the  work  of  destruction.  All 
the  object  he  contemplates  is,  to  effect  his 
purpose  as  completely  as  possible,  and  in 
as  short  a  time  as  he  can.  His  desire  is 
•effectually  to  prexent  the  work  being 
subsequently  repaired  or  restored;  and 
hence  he  labours  to  mutiUte  as  well  as 
disarrange." 

But  it  is  not  so  in  disease, — 
"  Throughout  eyery  department  of  the 
various  forms  of  physical  suffering,  there 
41  re  to  be  found  scattered  in  profusion  the 
proofs  of  care,  of  tenderness,  and  of  de- 
sign. Tliere  is  destruction,  it  is  true,  but 
it  is  destruction  carried  on  systematically 
by  a  friendly  hand,  not  by  a  reckless  ad- 
versary. Everything  connected  with  it 
tends  to  proye  the  truth  of  the  inspired 
record,  that  it  was  not  an  unanticipated 
«vU  introduced  into  the  world  by  the  fall 
of  Adam,  but  an  event  which  had  been 
foreseen  from  the  first,  and  for  whose 
occurrence  provision  had  been  made ;  so 
that  what  would,  of  itself,  haye  proved 
only  an  unmitigated  evil,  has  been  oyer- 
ruled  in  such  a  way,  tliat  the  curse  has 
been  converted  into  a  blessing. 

"  If,  then,  the  instances  of  Divine  wis- 
dom and  goodness  which  exist  in  disease 
have  not  hitherto  attracted  attention,  it 
is  not  because  they  are  few  in  number,  or 
too  deep  to  be  easily  discovered,  but  sim- 
ply because  they  have  not  hnppened  to 
•  be  sought  for.    The  whole  fabric  of  natu- 


ral theology  can  be  as  easily  reared  upon 
this  department  of  nature  as  upon  any 
other ;  and,  in  some  respects,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  facts  it  unfolds  haye  pecu- 
liar advantages  for  the  purpose." 

God*s  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
will  all  be  found  as  really  and  as  incom- 
preliensibly  displayed  in  the  healing  of 
an  ulcer,  or  the  crisis  of  a  fever,  as  in  the 
havoc  caused  by  the  thunderbolt. 

"  Nay,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature  that  suitably  illustrates  and 
establishes  this  marvellous  feature  in  the 
character  of  God.  Distinctions  are  not 
drawn  between  one  man  and  another  by 
mere  physical  phenomena.  The  fields  of 
the  rich,  equally  with  those  of  the  poor, 
are  watered  by  the  fertilizing  shower,  or 
parched  up  by  the  scorching  drought 
The  fury  of  the  tempest  strikes  an  india- 
criminating  blow  on  all  within  the  reach 
of  its  violence.  We  discover  in  these 
arrangements  no  special  exemption  for 
any  class  or  person,  no  peculiar  proyision 
for  any  of  the  children  of  sorrow.  But 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  details  of 
sickness,  the  case  is  totally  different. 
There  we  discover  special  provisions  for 
allaying  pain,  for  restoring  health,  and  for 
rendering  ailments,  which  are  necessarily 
incurable,  to  a  certain  degree  more  com 
patible  with  the  comfort  and  activity  ot 
the  invalid.  Is  not  this  mercy  properly 
so  called?  Is  it  not  goodness  specially 
directed  to  the  sufiTerer  ?  Is  it  not  dis- 
criminating in  its  compassion ;  and  does 
it  not  adapt  the  peculiar  benefits  it  dis- 
penses to  the  exact  necessities  of  tiie  ob- 
ject it  designs  to  relieve  ?  The  provisons 
of  which  we  speak  do  not  exist  except 
where  their  assistance  is  required ;  but 
no  sooner  do  the  circumstances  occur 
which  render  them  desirable,  than  we 
find  them  developed ;  proving,  beyond  all 
question,  the  reality  of  the  existence  of 
this  attribute,  and  of  its  active  exercise. 

'*  Who  that  considers  these  things  can 
for  a  moment  hesitate  to  admit,  that  the 
Author  of  sickness  is  really  the  same 
Great  Being  who  is  revealed  in  the  pages 
of  inspiration  ?  His  essential  attributes 
are  the  same,  and  His  dealings  wiUf  His 
creatures  the  same.  If  a  person  familiar 
with  the  works  of  art  can  pronounce  with- 
out risk  of  error,  firom  the  mere  consider- 
ation of  an  artist's  style,  the  name  of  the 
person  whose  work  he  has  examine, 
surely  we  are  warranted  in  drawing  a 
similar  conclusion  fh)m  an  equally  plain 
and  striking  analogy  in  the  case  before  us." 

The  second  chapter  is  entitled  "The 
Desisn  of  Disease,''  and  is  occupied  with 
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ainstrating  the  useful  ends  fulfilled  by  j 
the  yisiUtioDS  of  distress.  One  is  its  | 
giving  us  an  insight  into  the  Divine  cha-  ' 
racter,  and  unfolding  to  the  intelligent  I 
eye  some  of  God's  attributes  and  perfec-  i 
tions.  But  this  is  not  its  chief  purpose.  ' 
Every  disease  is  a  memorial  uf  our  mor-  I 
tal  condition,  and  a  warning  to  prepare  ' 
for  the  great  change  that  awaits  us.  j 
That  some  such  warning  is  necessary,  no  I 
one  will  be  inclined  to  deny.  When  we 
look  around  us  in  the  world,  how  few  ' 
seem  to  be  impressed  with  a  due  sense  of  | 
their  frail  and  perishing  condition  I  How 
few  are  seen  living  in  instant  preparation 
for  death  I 

« If;  then,  this  be  really  the  case— if 
there  be  an  innate  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  man  to  prepare  for  death,  and  if  the 
ordinary  events  of  life  are  calculated  to 
increase  rather  than  to  diminish  that  re- 
pugnance, i«  it  not  clear  that  anything? 
which  can  have  the  effect  of  rousing  us 
from  our  lethargy,  and  of  breaking  the 
fatal  spell  under  whidi  we  are  bound, 
must  he  highly  beneficial,  even  though  it 
be  productive  of  a  little  temporary  suffer- 
ing? And  if  disease,  with  all  its  draw- 
bi^ks,  have  an  evident  tendency  to 
aoeomplish  this  object,  ought  it  not  |§  be 
hailed  as  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  hu- 
man race? 

•*  One  of  the  modes  in  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  use,  is  by  rendering  the 
tenure  of  life  uncertain.  Can  anything 
be  better  fitted  to  impress  the  mind  with 
the  necessity  of  timely  preparation  for 
the  approach  of  death,  than  the  convic- 
tion, that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
conception  beforehand  of  how  long  we 
shall  live,  or  how  soon  the  fatal  period 
may  arrive  ?  There  can  bo  no  question 
that  God  could,  if  he  had  thought  fit, 
have  provided  for  the  removal  of  men 
firom  the  present  state  of  existence  with- 
out the  intervention  of  sirkness  at  all. 
In  certain  cases,  even  now,  this  actually 
takes  place,  and  it  only  recjuires  the  ex- 
tension of  the  same  provision  in  one  or 
other  of  its  phases  to  accomplish  the 
same  result  in  all  instances.  We  find 
some  men  killed  by  fatal  accidents  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health.  We  find 
others  of  good  constitution  living  to  a 
green  old  age  in  the  full  possession  of 
their  faculties,  till  the  thread  of  life  is  so 
gently  broken,  that  they  appear  to  have 
never  been  a  day  ill.  But  both  these 
forms  of  death  are  extremely  rare.  Death 
by  disease  is  the  law  of  nature.  Death 
despite  of  disease,  is  the  rare  exception. 


The  question  may  be  asked,  What  would 
be  the  effect  upon  society  were  the  law 
altered  or  reversed  ?  Would  the  change 
be  a  beneficial  one  ?  How  would  it  an- 
swer for  men  to  be  left  to  spin  out  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  period,  according  to 
the  native  vigour  of  their  constitutions 
in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  till  the  main- 
spring of  activity  had  lost  its  power,  and 
the  curious  mechanism  within  us  had  be- 
come worn  out  by  use?  Would  it  not 
rather  encourage  that  neglect  of  eternal 
things  that  is  now  so  common  ?  Would 
it  not,  in  a  measure,  justify  a  deliberate 
postponement  of  the  great  concern,  till 
the  lengthening  shadows  of  an  autumnal 
day  had  warned  us  of  the  near  approach 
of  winter  ?  And  even  if  it  should  then  at 
length  be  attended  to,  is  it  probable  that 
the  subject  would  be  more  safely  handled 
in  the  dim  twilight  of  declining  age,  than 
in  the  broad  sunshine  of  vigorous  matu- 
rity ?  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  the  habit  of  procrastination,  which 
is  at  present  so  much  to  be  deplored,, 
would  then  be  greatly  increased.  The 
certainty  of  the  continuance  of  health, 
and  of  the  slow  approach  of  death,  would 
operate  to  lull  our  fears  to  sleep;  and 
when  once  this  effect  had  been  produced, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  waken 
them  again  in  sufficient  time  to  make  the 

necessary  preparation 

"  But  how  admirably  fitted  is  sickness 
for  the  particular  purposes  it  is  intended 
to  effect  1  Though  it  does  occasionally 
accomplish  the  work  of  destruction  in  a 
moment,  as  in  apoplexy,  and  some  forms 
of  hemorrhage ;  yet,  liow  rare  is  the  oc- 
currence! Usually  it  heralds  its  ap- 
proach by  some  note  of  warning,  and  the 
citadel  is  seldom  taken  until  the  close  of 
a  more  or  less  protracted  siege ;  so  that 
the  inhabitants  can  enjoy  the  full  confi- 
dence of  security  until  the  enemy  has 
formed  his  lines  of  investment-  And  yet, 
while  it  thus  effectually  guards  against 
the  formation  of  a  settled  gloom  on  the 
mind,  which  would  necessarily  follow 
were  it  to  be  continually  oppressed  with 
a  sense  of  impending  insecurity,  it 
answers  the  other  equally  necessary  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  growth  of  in- 
difference, that  would  be  produced  by 
the  universal  enjoyment  of  protracted  old 
age.  It  waits  not  till  the  leaves  that 
have  played  in  the  summer  breeze  have 
turned  yellow  to  shake  them  to  ♦he 
ground.  It  spares  no  age,  nor  sex,  nor 
condition.  All  are  equally  exposed  to  its 
devastating  influence— all  are  equally  ob- 
noxious to  its  remorseless  stroke.  It  is 
this  that  makes  every  funeral  that  passes 
>  along  the  streets  a  solemn  warning  to  the 
spectators.    They  may  know  nothing  of 
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the  name,  or  age,  or  history  of  him  who  is 
thus  carried  in  solemn  silence  to  his  final 
resting-place.    They  may,  perhaps,  care 
to  know  nothing  of  these  things,  as  they 
hurry  past  to  their   business  or  their 
pleasure.    Yet  it  speaks  in  impresslye 
tones   notwithstanding.     They    cannot 
look   upon    the   dark   emblems  of  the 
mournful  procession  without  being  sens- 
ibly reminded  of  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
and  without  the  question  being  involun- 
tarily  suggested   to    their  minds,  Who 
knows  how  soon  I  may  be  carried  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  house  appointed 
for   all   liring?    Were  death  an  event 
limited  to  the  old  and  grey-headed,  all 
this  salutary  impression  would  be  done 
away.  The  young  and  thoughtless  might 
then  look  on  in  unconcern,  secure  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  a  long  life  to 
jpend  before  the  dread  disturber  of  their 
eiyoyment  would  approach.    Nor  is  it 
jnerely  by  rendering  the  duration  of  life 
jinoertain  that  disea9e  operates  tims  bene- 
ficially in  awakening  attention  to  eternal 
things.    No ;  it  tends,  at, the  same  time, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  to  deepen  the 
fiolemnity  of  the  event,  and  to  touch  the 
feelings  of  the  survivors.    An  unexpect- 
ed casualty  may  terrify  by  its  appalling 
suddenness ;  it  may  create  a  blank  in  the 
social  circle ;  it  may  distress  the  imme- 
diate relatives,  by  taking  away  their  prin- 
cipal support ;  yet  it  must  always  want 
much  of  that  impressiveness  which  it  is  so 
•idesirable  to  secure  by  the  very  rapidity 
of  the  stroked    Disease,  on  the  contrary, 
.as  we  have  said,  seldom  accomplishes  its 
task  without  some  interval  of  warning. 
Can  anything  be  conceived  better  adapted 
to  make  a  serious  impression  upon  the 
•spectators  than  this  very  circumstance  ? 
When  death  enters  a  family,  it  is  no 
longer  an  abstract  speculation,  seen  at  a 
distance,  and  little  regarded.    It  comes 
home  with  a  force  to  every  member  of 
the  household,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate.    How  mucli  is  there  in  the 
aufferings  of  the  patient  to  remind  an  in- 
telligent spectator  of  the  frailty  of  his 
-own  nature  I    How  much  in  the  expres- 
.sions   and  temper  of  the  sick  man  to 
awaken  serious  self-examination  I     And 
then  the  length  of  time  that  he  lies  upon 
the  dying  couch,  though  it  may  familiar- 
ize, in  some  measure,  the  mind  with  the 
aolemn  scene,  is  certainly  calculated  to 
prevent  its  being  easily  forgotten.    Still 
further,  look  at  the  impression  that  is 
made  upon  society  at  large.    Not  only 
the  immediate  connexions  of  the  indi- 
vidual are  made  to  feel  that  death  has 
been   among   them,    but    even    casual 
strangers  have  the  same  truth  forced 
upon  their  attention 


"  But  there  is  still  another  purpose,  of  a 
somewhat  different  character,  which  dis- 
ease serves  to  accomplish,  and  that  de* 
serves  to  be  noticed— that  is,  its  afford- 
ing a  fitting  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
charities  of  our  nature.  The  tender 
graces  that  have  survived  the  fall  of  man, 
and  that  still  shed  a  lustre  upon  his  char- 
acter in  its  present  degraded  condition, 
require  to  be  called  into  activity  before 
their  force  and  beauty  can  be  discovered. 
The  glory  of  God  requires  them  to  be 
displayed,  in  order  that  He  may  receive 
the  praise  that  His  handiwork  is  so  justly 
entitled  ta  The  interest  of  man  himself 
equally  requires  them  to  be  brought  out 
into  active  exercise,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  strengthened  and  increased.  Like 
the  muscles  of  the  body,  ihey  must  be 
used  if  they  are  to  retidn  their  vigour 
and  to  grow.  It  is  in  subservience  to 
this  object  that  the  web  of  society  has 
been  so  closely  knit  together  by  the 
chords  of  sympathy  and  self-interest,  and 
that  so  many  circumstances  occur  to  call 
for  mutual  co-operation.  At  no  period 
of  our  existence  are  we  rendered  com- 
pletely independent  of  our  fellow-men. 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  we  are 
continually  receiving,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  some  material  assistance  firom 
those  around  us,  without  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  exist ;  the  design 
of  B^lch  is  evidently  to  promote  harmony 
ana  good  feeling  between  the  various 
members  of  the  race,  by  the  necessary 
interchange,  from  time  to  time,  of  tho 
little  acts  of  kindness  that  these  neces- 
sities call  forth.  But  at  no  period  is  this 
more  apparent  than  when  we  are  stretched 
upon  a  bed  of  sickncsa  In  the  intense 
severity  of  pain ;  in  the  feverish  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  system ;  in  the  pro- 
tracted loss  of  sleep,  there  is  everything 
calculated  to  call  forth  the  tender  atten- 
tions of  a  susceptible  heart.  And  it  is 
seldom,  indeed,  that  such  a  call  is  not 
responded  to.  The  most  desolate,  the 
most  abandoned  of  the  human  family, 
generally  find  in  those  trying  seasons 
some  generous  spirit  to  speak  a  word  of 
kindness,  and  to  minister  to  their  wants. 
All  their  former  errors  are  overlooked  in 
the  overwhelming  conviction  of  their 
present  necessities.  But  when  sickness 
appears  in  circumstances  favourable  to 
the  fUll  development  of  the  finer  feelings 
of  our  nature,  how  beautifully  are  they 
exhibited  I  The  skill  of  the  physician ; 
the  sympathy  of  friends ;  the  anxiety  of 
the  immediate  relatives ;  the  tenderness 
of  the  mother ;  the  devotedness  of  the 
wife,  are  all  exerted  to  the  utmost  No 
means  are  then  left  untried  to  ease  the 
aching  head,  to  quiet  the  apprehensions 
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of  an  agitated  mind,  or  to  subdue  the 
agooy  of  bodily  suffering.  With  what 
self- denying  devotion,  at  such  times,  will 
a  faithful  friend  watch  at  the  bed-side  for 
nights  together,  to  discover  the  least 
change  in  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder, 
an^I  to  minister  to  the  slightest  of  the 
patient's  necessities  I  With  what  exqui- 
site gentleness  is  the  least  alteration  in 
the  sick  man's  position  effected !  With 
what  eager  anxiety  is  a  discovered  want 
supplied,  or  a  suspected  wish  anticipated  I 
How  often  does  the  period  of  sickness 
prove  to  be  an  occasion  for  making  a 
man  acquainted  with  a  number  of  real 
fnends,  who  take  an  interest  in  his  wd- 
fare,  but  who  were  previously  strangers 
tohimr 


We  have  exhausted  our  space,  but  we 
are  far  from  having  exhausted  the  ex<* 
tracts  which  we  had  marked  for  quota- 
tion. Some  on  the  processes  of  preserv- 
ation, reparation,  and  adaptation  in  dis- 
ease, are  such  admirable  illustrations  of 
the  goodness  and  power  of  God,  that  we 
must,  on  some  future  occasion,  do  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  quoting  them. 
Meantime  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  Dr.  Duncan  for  his  valuable  and 
original  contribution  to  the  province  of 
medico-religious  literature. 


STOBDSS  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 
Second  Skrxss.~No.  V.— The  Oppressed  Set  Fbeb. 


Appboaohiho  a  farm-house  one  day,  I 
saw  an  arm-ohiur,  with  some  pillows  on 
it,  placed  in  front  of  the  door ;  and  as  I 
adraneed,  a  very  frail  old  man,  assisted 
\j  a  middle-aged  woman  and  a  young 
girl,  tottered  out>  and  seated  himself  in  it. 
The  woman  immediately  re-entered  the 
house,  but  the  girl  bnstled  about,  irst 
on  one  aide,  and  then  on  the  other,  put- 
ing  some  things  to  rights;  and  when 
all  was  in  order,  stood  leaping  and  clap- 
ping her  hands  before  the  old  man. 

My  approach  being  observed,  suddenly 
pot  an  end  to  this  expression  of  her  joy- 
fahiess,  and  she  shrank  behind  the  chair, 
ac  if  ashamed  to  have  been  seen. 

"Are  you  glad  to  see  your  grand- 
father out  this  fine  day  ?*'  I  said,  as  I 
came  up.  And  while  she  hid  her  face  on 
his  sbonlder^  he  replied,  ''  She's  a  light- 
hearted  lassie,  and  a'  things  make  her 
glad.  The  wise  man  says,  '  A  merry 
heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,'  and  I 
often  think  of  this  when  I  look  at  her.*' 

"This  bright  sunshine  should,  I  think, 
make  us  all  glad,"  I  said ;  "  it  will  be 
such  a  blessing  to  the  country,  after  the 
heavy  rains  we  have  had.  I  suppose 
your  sons  will  be  busy  with  their  hay  ?" 

'<  Indeed,"  he  said,  <*  I  seldom  ken 
what  thay're  busy  with, — they  can  man- 
age best  without  me  now ;  and  them  that 
eanna  irork»  needna  speak.    But  1  tell 


them,  the  day  was,  when  I  could  work  as 
weel's  the  best  o'  them,  and  it's  my  hard 
toil  makes  them  sit  easy;  and  maybe 
the  time's  coming  when  they'll  be  auld 
and  frail  too." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  your  granddaughter 
so  anxious  to  make  you  comfortable,"  I 
remarked,  wishing  to  turn  to  something 
more  pleasant.  '*  She  is  that,  poor 
thing,"  he  replied;  <*she  takes  more 
thought  about  me  than  all  the  rest  put 
together ;  and  if  I  am  right,  you  would 
really  think  she  minds  naething  else. 
And  it's  just  surprising  to  see  her,  for 
naither  play  nor  companions  can  take 
her  away  if  she  thinks  I  need  her  ;  and 
many  a  weary  hour  her  merry  face  light- 
ens.    The  Lord  reward  her  for  it!" 

I  was  delighted  with  this  testimony  to 
Lilly's  thoughtfulness,  and  very  thankful 
that  such  a  solace  had  been  provided  for 
the  poor  old  man  amid  the  many  trials 
of  his  declining  years.  And  my  own 
observation  afterwards  proved,  that  this 
picture  of  her  devotedness  had  not  been 
overdrawn. 

On  all  occasions  I  found  her  by  his 
side ;  and  even  the  merry  play  of  others 
close  by^  seemed  never  for  a  moment  to 
make  her  weary  of  her  faithful  and  un- 
interrupted attendance  on  him. 

As  the  season  advanced,  the  old  roan's 
strength  gradually  became  less ;  and  a^ 
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length,  a  Tiolent  cold  brought  on  other 
complaints,  which  soon  terminated  his 
long-protracted  earthly  career. 

Lilly  alone  seemed  to  mourn  deeply 
his  removal.  But  a  sickly  brother  soon 
claimed  her  care,  and  in  him  all  her 
affections  seemed  to  centre, — and  thb. 
returning  health  did  not  diminish.  She 
could  not,  indeed,  then  be  his  constant 
companion,  because  he  was  of  an  age  to 
engage  in  regular  labour.  But  her  whole  ; 
occupation,  so  far  as  she  could  herself 
comnand  it,  had  reference  to  him.  She 
fed  his  pets,  and  tended  his  favourite 
flowers,  and  she  looked  for  his  evening 
return  as  that  which  constituted  her 
chief  joy.  The  clinging  tendrils  of  this 
delicate  plant  seemed  again  to  have 
bound  themselves  closely 4o  a  supporting 
stem  ;  and  again  the  stem  was  to  be 
wrenched  away. 

An  apparently  slight  illness,  which 
excited  no  apprehension  in  any  other, 
drew  forth  all  her  tenderest anxieties;  and 
a  fiudden  death  overwhelmed  her  with  in- 
consolable sorrow.  She  thought  that  his 
illness  had  been  neglected ;  that  death 
might  have  been  averted  by  bett  er  care ; 
and  her  whole  soul  was  filled  with  bitter 
and  unavailing  regrets.  IIow  sirange  a 
change  had  a  few  short  days  accomplish- 
ed on  her  whole  feelings  and  character  I 
The  light-hearted  girl,  occupied  only  with 
very  trifles,  had  become  burdened  with 
fearful  responsibilities,  and  solemn  in  the 
contemplation  of  eternal  realities;  and 
time  was  awakening  a  deep  questioning 
in  her  inmost  soul,  as  to  what  her  own 
destiny,  as  an  immortal  being,  might  com- 
prehend. In  this,  rather  than  in  any 
outward  object,  her  thoughts  seemed  now 
to  centre ;  and  for  two  years  she  lived  a 
solitary  and  lonely  thing,  having  no 
sympathy  with  any  of  the  laborious,  busy 
family  that  surrounded  her,  although 
she  took  her  part  with  them  in  the 
needful  toil  which  her  condition  de- 
manded. 

About  thb  time,  a  companion  of  her 
brother's,  who  had,  for  some  years,  oc- 
cupied a  lucrative  situation  in  a  neigh- 
bouring city,  returned,  after  a  severe 
illness,  to  a  contiguous  cottage,  where  he 
had  been  reared,  in  hopes  that  his  wasted 


strength  might  soon  be  restored  by  bis 
native  air.  His  exhausted  and  sickly 
appearance  at  once  drew  forth  all  Lilly's 
sympathy ;  and  as  his  mind,  like  her*8,  had 
been  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
eternal  things,  this  feeling  strengthened 
day  by  day,  and  soon  a  deeper  and  more 
heart-stirring  affection  than  she  had  yet 
known,  possessed  hrr  whole  being. 

The  fresh  breezes  and  the  bright  sun- 
shine seemed  daily  to  invigorate  the 
bodily  strength  of  her  friend,  and  the 
time  of  separation  thus  drew  near ;  bat 
before  he  departed  to  resume  his  former 
occupation,  it  was  fully  arranged  that  he 
should  shortly  return  to  make  Lilly  the 
partner  of  his  future  lot. 

So,  bright  with  hope,  they  parted ;  but, 
alas  !  returning  clouds  were  to  cast  a  sad 
shadow  of  coming  sorrow  on  their  next 
meeting. 

It  needed  but  the  loaded  air  of  a  manu- 
facturing city  to  prove  to  Charles  how 
far  his  recovery  was  from  being  complete; 
and  he  had  no  sooner  returned  to  it, 
than  his  strength  again  began  to  fail. 
But  he  was  unwilling  to  confess,  even  to 
himself,  that  it  was  so ;  and  amid  a  heavy 
burden  of  labour,  which  he  was  little 
able  for,  he  continued  to  struggle  on, 
till  he  was  once  more  seized  with  urgent 
and  alarming  symptoms,  which  agun 
forced  him  to  return  home. 

Lilly's  heart  sank  within  her  as  she 
gazed  on  his  wasted  form  and  hectic 
cheek ;  but  he  was  full  of  hope,  and  what* 
she  fondly  desired,  she  was  too  easily 
persuad(d  to  believe.  For  a  time,  he 
seemed  to  rally,  and  she  looked  anxiously 
forward  to  the  restoring  influence  of  the 
summer's  sun,  which  had  before  wrought 
such  marvels. 

But  a  trying  spring  was  first  to  visit 
them  with  its  piercing  east  wind,  and 
Charles  was  destined  to  lie  low  amid  the 
clods  of  the  valley  ere  the  first  summer's 
bun  should  illume  his  native  hills. 

The  deep  silence  of  Lilly's  present 
grief  was  most  touching.  It  was  too 
overwhelming  to  find  utterance  in  words ; 
and  days  and  weeks  had  passed  away 
ere  the  returning  tide  of  sorrow  gave 
back  any  echo  from  this  cistern,  which 
the   deep    waters    of  affliction    had  so 
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entirely  filled ;  and  even  then  it  was  only 
ilightly  alluded  to. 

<'And  can  this  torn  and  bleediog 
heart,"  I  said,  **  yet  live  and  loTe 
again  ?*'  as  I  left  her  one  day, — her  form 
wasted,  her  coloar  gone.  Yes ;  and  with 
all  that  energy  of  affection  so  peculiarly 
its  own,  clung,  amid  many  trials,  to  the 
object  of  its  choice. 

Such  a  heart  must  have  something  to 
cling  to ;  and  Lilly's  affections  were  once 
more  placed  where  they  seemed  to  find 
a  return.     But  those  who   desired  her 
happiness,  doubted    if   it  were   to    be 
attained  by  such  an  union,  and  much  i 
was  done  to  hinder  it.     At  length,  only  I 
the  fear  that  her  already  shaken  health  j 
would  give  way  under  the  struggle,  led 
her  father   to  give  his    consent ;    and 
while   yet  only  in  her  nineteenth  year, 
she  became  a  wife.    As  soon  as  she  had  i 
taken  possession  of  her  own  house,   I 
went  to  visit  her. 

I  found  her  busily  occupied  with 
household  care,  and  her  eye  brightened 
as  1  entered ;  but  while  I  sat,  a  sadness 
often  gathered  over  her  countenance,  I 
which  made  me  fear  that  some  canker-  < 
worm  already  lodged  amid  this  open- 
ing blossom  of  earthly  joy. 

The  all-engrossing  occupations  of  a 
wife  and  a  mother  seemed  soon 
to  absorb  her  whole  being  ;  and  Lilly, 
ever  busy  at  home,  was  never  seen  else- 
where,— ao  busy,  indeed,  that  one  felt  as 
if  intruding  when  they  ventured,  for  a 
little  while,  to  seat  themselves  by  her 
fire.  On  all  such  occasions,  one  only 
theme  occupied  her, — the  training  of 
her  children ;  and  I  often  remarked,  that 
her  hosband's  name  was  never  men- 
tioned ;  but,  ere  long,  I  learned  from 
others,  that  there  was  too  good  cause 
for  this  strange  silence.  What  she  so 
carefully  concealed,  I  desire  not  to  un- 
cover;— it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the 
midnight  hours,  which  she  past  in  watch- 
ing and  labouring  for  him  and  his  chil- 
dren, were  spent  by  her  husband  in 
scenes  of  folly  and  of  vice ;  and  that  the 
fruit  of  his  industry,  which  should  have 
ministered  to  her  comfort,  was  often  be- 
stowed on  those  who  loved  not  her  peace ; 
but  still  she  laboured,  and  still  she  suffered 


unrepiningly,  and  still  she  gladly  wel- 
comed him  when  he  came;  and  when 
arrested  in  his  career  of  heartless  folly 
by  the  stem  hand  of  disease,  she  nursed 
and  tended  with  as  much  devotion 
the  last  fleeting  days  of  his  life,  as  if 
the  strength  and  vigour  of  its  prime  bad 
been  all  consecrated  to  her ;  and  she 
mourned,  in  the  hour  of  his  removal, 
with  a  bitterness  which  that  heart  only 
knows  that  can  cling,  even  amid  unkind- 
ness  and  neglect,  to  the  object  which 
has  once  secured  the  homage  of  its 
warmest  affection  ;  and  now,  this  object 
removed,  her  heart  seemed  to  turn  with 
increased  love  to  her  children.  But, 
alas  1  here  too  it  was  to  be  wounded  and 
torn. 

A  neglected  wife  is  too  often  a  dis- 
honoured mother.  The  son  too  surely 
follows  in  the  steps  his  father  trod ;  and 
when  she  who  meekly  and  silently  bore 
the  transgressions  of  a  hu.'>band,  perse- 
veres to  reprove  the  same  in  a  vicious 
son,  how  often  are  words  of  indignant 
contempt  the  only  return  ! 

But  even  worse  than  this  watf  her  lot. 
Hard  words  were  succeeded  by  harder 
blows,  until  both  flebh  and  heart  failed 
under  them.  And  where  now  is  the 
daughter  who  had  once*  been  her  joy 
and  delight,  while  her  mother  languishes 
on  the  b<>d  of  sickness  and  of  death  ? 

She  too  has  forgotten  her.  The  magic 
circles  of  the  merry  dance  enchant,  and 
she  cannot  leave  it. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  Hallowe'en 
that  I  last  entered  her  dwelling.  I  had 
not  marked  the  day,  and  thought  not  of 
it;  but  I  found  her  alone,  and  she 
Assigned  this  as  the  reason. 

She  was  so  weak,  I  could  with  diffi- 
culty  catch  the  words  she  uttered ;  but 
they  were  words  of  peace  and  hope,  and 
spoke  of  a  Friend  and  Comforter  ever 
present, — of  a  home  prepared,  where 
there  could  lack  no  joy. 

While  I  listened,  the  change  of  death 
seemed  to  pass  over  her  countenance, 
and  I  felt  I  could  not  leave  her ;  but  I 
went  to  call  a  neighbour,  to  whom  I  im- 
parted my  fears.  It  was  indeed  the 
change  of  death  ;  and  in  one  short  hour, 
the  work  of  the  last  enemy  was  done. 
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I  gazed  on  her  worn  and  pallid  face, 
aged  through  sorrow,  though  still  in 
her  prime,  and  remembered  the  merry 
happy  girl  I  had  once  seen  her,  "  Be- 
hold what  desolation  he  hath  wrought !" 
was  the  utterance  of  my  heart ;   and 


nerer  did  the  work  of  the  Redeemer 
seem  more  glorious,  nor  the  hope  of  His 
speedy  coming,  to  deliver  from  the  hand 
of  the  oppressor  the  whole  creation, 
more  precious,  than  in  that  sad  and 
solemn  hour. 


CATARACTS  OF  THE  ORINOCO. 


"  From  the  rock  of  Manima  a  wonder- 
ful prospect  is  enjoyed.  A  foaming  surface 
-of  four  miles  in  length  presents  itself  at 
once  to  the  eye :  iron-bUck  masses  of  rock 
resembling  ruins  and  battlemented  towers 
rise  frowning  from  the  waters.  Rocks 
and  islands  arc  adorned  with  the  luxuriant 
▼egetation  of  the  tropical  forest ;  a  per- 
petual mist  borers  over  the  waters,  and 
the  summits  of  the  lofty  palms  pierce 
through  the  cloud  of  spray  and  vapour. 
When  the  rays  of  the  glowing  evening 
snn  are  refracted  in  these  humid  exhala- 
tions, a  magic  optical  effect  begins.  Co- 
loured bows  shine,  vanish,  and  reappear  ; 
and  the  ethereal  image  is  svrayed  to  and 
fro  by  the  breath  of  the  sportive  breeze, 
louring  the  long  rainy  season  the  stream- 
ing waters  bring  down  islands  of  vege- 
table mould,  and  thus  the  naked  rocks  are 
atudded  with  bright  flower-beds  adorned 
with  Melastomas  and  Droseras,  and  with 
small  silver-leaved  mimosas  and  ferns. 
These  spots  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
the  European  those  blocks  of  granite 
decked  with  flowers  which  rise  solitary 
amidst  the  glaciers  of  Savoy,  and  arc 
called  by  the  dwellers  in  the  Alps  *  Jar- 
dins,'  or  '  Courtils.' 

"  In  the  blue  distance  the  eye  rests  on 
the  mountain  chain  of  Cunavami,  a  long 
extended  ridge  which  terminates  abruptly 
in  a  truncated  cone.  We  saw  the  latter 
(Calitamini  is  its  Indian  name)  glowing 
at  sunset  as  if  in  roseate  flames.  This 
appearance  returns  daily:  no  one  has 
ever  been  near  the  mountain  to  detect 
the  precise  cause  of  this  brightness,  which 
may  perhaps  proceed  from  a  reflecting 
surface  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
talc  or  mica  slate 

**  When  M.  Bonpland  and  I  returned 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  we 
ventured  to  pass  the  latter  or  lower  half  j 
of  the  Raudal  of  Atur<>8  with  the  loaded 
canoe,  often  leaving  it  for  the  rocky  dikes  ' 
which  connect  one  island  with  another.  ' 
Sometimes  the  waters  rush  over  these  I 
dikes,  and  sometimes  they  fall  with  a  hol- 
low thundering  sound  into  cavities,  and  ' 


flowing  for  a  time  through  subterranean 
channels,  leave  lai^e  pieces  of  the  bed 
I  of  the  river  dry.  Here  the  golden  Fipra 
'  rupicola  makes  its  nest ;  it  is  one  of  the 
i  most  beautiful  of  tropical  birds,  with  a 
double  moveable  crest  of  feathers,  and  is 
'  as  pugnacious  as  the  East  Indian  domes- 
I  tic  cock. 

I  **  In  the  Raudal  of  Canucari  the  rocky 
i  dike  or  weir  consists  of  piled-up  granite 
I  spheres.  We  crept  into  the  interior  of  a 
grotto,  the  damp  walls  of  which  were 
I  covered  with  confervae  and  shining  By- 
j  sus,  and  where  the  river  rushed  high  above 
our  heads  with  deafening  noise. 

"  We  had  accidentally  more  time  than 
we  desired  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  grand 
scene  of  nature.     The  Indians  had  left 
us  in  the  middle  of  the  cataract,  propos- 
ing to  take  the  canoe  round  a  long  nar- 
row island,  below  which  we  were  to  re- 
I  embark.    We  waited  an  hour  and  a-half 
under  a  heavy  tempestuous  rain;  night 
was  coming  on,  and  we  sought  in  rain  for 
[  shelter  between  the  masses  of  granite. 
'  The  little  monkeys,  which  we  had  carried 
,  with  us  for  months  in  wicker  cages,  hy 
'  their  mournful  cries  attracted  crocodiles. 
,  whose  size  and  leaden-grey  colour  shewed 
I  their  great  age.    I  should  not  here  no- 
I  tice  an  occurrence  so  usual  in  the  Orinoco, 
I  if  the  Indians  had  not  assured  us  that  no 
crocodiles  were  ever  seen  in  the  cataracts; 
and  in  dependence  on  this  assurance  we 
had  even  ventured  repeatedly  to  bathe  in 
this  part  of  the  river.     Meanwhile  our 
anxiety  lest  we  might  be  forced  to  pass 
the  long  tropical  night  in  the  middle  of 
the  Raudal,  wet  through  and  deefened  by 
the  thundering  noise  of  the  falling  waters, 
increased  every  moment;   until  at  last 
the  Indians  reappeared  with  our  canoe. 
From  the  low  state  of  the  waters,  they 
had  found  the  steps  by  which  they  had 
intended  to  let  themselves  down  inacces- 
sible, and  had  been  forced  to  seek  among 
the  labyrinth  of  channels  for  a  more  prac- 
ticable passage."— i/ifmW(/t's  Aspects  of 
Nature* 
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*'  And  after  these  thinjrs  He  went  forth,  and  saw  a  Publiean,  named  Lerl,  sitting  at  the  receipt 
ef  custom :  and  He  «dd  unto  him.  Follow  me.  And  he  left  all,  rose  up,  and  followed  Uim."— Lukb 
V.  27,  S3* 

In  Tain,  to  win  proud  Pharisees, 
Bpalie,  and  was  heard  by  foil  disease- 
But  not  in  Tain,  beside  yon  breeiv  l*ke> 
Bade  the  meelc  Publican  his  gainftil  seat  forsake  : 

At  once  he  rose,  and  left  his  gold ; 

His  treaaure  and  his  heart 
Transferred,  where  he  shaU  safe  behold 

Earth  and  her  idols  part ; 
labile  he  beside  his  endless  store 
Shall  sit,  and  floods  unceasing  pour 
Of  Christ's  true  riches  o*er  all  time  and  space, 
first  angel  of  His  Church,  first  Steward  of  His 
Oraoe. 

Mor  can  ye  not  delight  to  think 
Where  He  vouchsafed  to  eat. 
How  tlie  Most  Holy  did  not  shrink 

From  touch  of  sinner's  meat ; 
What  worldly  hearts  and  hearts  impure 
Went  with  Him  tlurough  the  rich  man*s  door. 
That  we  might  learn  of  Him  lost  souls  to  love. 
And  view  His  least  and  worst  with  hope  to  meet 
above. 

These  gracious  lines  shed  Gospel  light 

On  Mammon's  gloomiest  cells. 
As  on  some  city's  cheerless  night  « 

The  tide  of  sun-rise  swells. 
Till  tower,  and  dome,  and  bridge- way  proud 
Are  mantled  with  a  golden  cloud. 
And  to  wise  hearts  this  certain  hope  is  given ; 
**  No  mist  that  man  may  raise,  shall  hide  the  eyo 
of  Heaven." 

And,  oh  I  if  even  on  Babal  shine 

Such  gleams  of  Paradise, 
Should  not  their  peace  be  peace  divine. 

Who  day  by  day  arise 

To  look  on  clearer  heavens,  and  scan 

The  work  of  God  untouch*d  by  man? 

Shame  on  us,  who  about  us  Babel  bear. 

And  live  in  Paradise,  as  if  God  was  not  there! 

KiSBLE. 


Te  hermits  blest,  ye  holy  maids. 
The  nearest  heaven  on  earth. 
Who  talk  with  God  in  shadowy  glades, 

F^ee  from  mde  care  and  mirth ; 
To  whom  some  viewless  teacher  brings 
The  secret  lore  of  rural  things. 
The  moral  of  each  fleeting  cloud  and  gale. 
The  whi^wrs  from  above,  that  haunt  the  twilight 
vale: 

Say,  when  in  pity  ye  have  gaz'd 

On  the  wreath'd  smoke  afisr. 
That  o*er  some  town,  like  mist  upridsM, 

Hung  hiding  sun  and  star. 
Then  as  ye  turn'd  your  weary  eye 
To  the  green  earth  and  open  sky, 
Were  ye  not  fua  to  doubt  how  ftith  could 
dweU 
Amid  that  drearylare.  in  this  worId*s  citadel  ? 

Bnt  lore's  a  flower  that  will  not  die 

For  lack  of  leafy  screen. 
And  Christian  hope  can  cheer  the  eye 

That  ne*er  saw  vernal  green ; 
Then  be  ye  sure  that  love  can  bless 
Even  in  this  crowded  loneliness. 
Where  ever.moving  myriads  seem  to  say. 
Go— thou  art  nought  to  us,  nor  we  to  thee— 
awajf 

There  are  in  this  load  stunning  tide 

Of  human  care  and  crime. 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  th*  everlasting  chime ; 
Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 
Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart, 
Pljring  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet. 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  htily  strain  repeat. 

How  sweet  to  them,  in  such  brief  rest 

As  thronging  cares  afford. 
In  thought  to  wander,  fancy-blest. 

To  where  their  gracious  Lord, 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  SCIENCE  TO  SCRIPTURE. 
A  Lectube. — ^Pakt  I. 


Bbfobe  entering  on  that  particular 
branch  of  the  eyidences  of  our  religion 
which  now  claims  our  attention,  I  deem 
it  important  to  guard  you  against  the 
idea,  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  external  evidences  is  essential  to  a 
«aring  fhith  in  Christ.    Wliile  I  would 


endeavour  to  impress  upon  your  mind» 
the  advantage  of  such  an  acquaintance, 
I  cannot  be  too  anxious  in  endeavouring 
to  prevent  you  from  falling  into  the  oppo- 
site error  of  supposing,  that  before  yoa 
can  come  to  Christ,  you  must  first  grapple 
with  every  difficulty,  and  carefully  Weigh 
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every  minute  portion  of  the  evidences  of 
our  faith.  Now,  no  such  tedious  and 
intricate  process  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Were  this  required,  few  would  ever  come 
to  have  a  full  and  abiding  faith  in  Christ. 
Few  would  have  patience  to  master  all  the 
difficulties,  and,  perhaps,  fewer  still  would 
have  power.  The  great  mass  of  mankind 
can  never  be  expected  to  examine  and 
■freigh  the  evidences  with  critical  minute- 
jiess.  Besides,  the  idea  that  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  external  evidences 
is  necessary  to  a  firm  belief  in  Christ- 
ianity, is  contradicted  by  our  daily  expe- 
rience. Do  we  not  find,  from  our  own 
every-day  knowledge,  that  the  most  fer- 
vent piety  is  consistent  with  much  igno- 
rance on  the  subject  of  the  evidences. 
Were  you  to  single  out  among  your 
Christian  friends  the  man  who,  in  the 
most  marked  manner,  breathes  the  spirit 
and  reflects  the  heavenly  graces  of  his 
Divine  Master,  you  would  most  probably 
find,  that  he  has  never  heard  of  the  meta-  ■ 
physical  and  historical  difficulties  which 
have  been  started,  and  is  totally  ignorant 
of  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  met. 
Aud  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  such  a 
man's  faith  is  a  blind  and  irrational 
belief.  No ;  it  is  a  belief  founded  on  the 
surest  basis — on  the  most  convincing  of 
all  evidence ;  for  he  that  believeth  on  the 
8on  of  God,  hath  the  witness  in  himself; 
the  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  his 
spirit,  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.  He  does 
not  look  without,  but  within  himself. 
Instead  of  searching  libraries,  he  searches 
his  own  heart, — instead  of  poring  over 
the  records  of  history,  he  studies  the 
dealings  of  God  with  himself  individually, 
*-and  the  experimental  evidence  thus 
afforded,  brings  much  firmer  convic- 
tion to  his  mind  than  the  profoundest 
ctudy  of  the  external  evidence  possibly 
could.  This  evidence  from  within,  en* 
ables  him  to  stand  against  the  ingenious 
and  plausible  attacks  of  the  infidel.  He 
may  not  be  able  to  meet  these  by  logical 
arguments, — he  may  be  totally  incap- 
able of  grappling  with  the  metaphysical 
difficulties  connected  with  theology  ;  still 
his  faith  does  not  falter,— he  has  evidence 
vithiii  infinitely  stronger  than  all  the 
opposing  arguments, — he  falls  back  on 


his  own  consciousness,  and  he  is  proof 
against  every  assault.  The  case  of  the 
martyr  is  an  illustration  of  this  principle, 
who,  when  confounded  by  tlie  arguments 
of  his  persecutors,  exclaimed,  "  If  I  can- 
not argue  for  Christ,  yet  I  can  die  for 
Him." 

I  do  not,  however,  at  all  mean  by  these 
remarks  to  depreciate  the  study  of  the 
external  evidences  of  our  faith.  I  would 
only  assign  to  them  their  proper  place. 
Although  a  knowledge  of  the  eTideace 
is  not  essential  to  a  firm  belief  in  the 
Dible,  yet  it  is  in  itself  highly  important. 
In  the  case  of  the  unbeliever,  such  know- 
ledge may  be  made  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing him  to  Christ ;  and  such  knowledge, 
too,  in  the  case  of  the  firm  believer,  may 
be  the  means  of  removing  doubts  which 
have  long  disturbed  his  peace.  Tlie  press 
has  now  so  widely  difiiised  error,  as  well 
as  truth,  that  there  is  hardly  any  indivi- 
dual, however  humble  his  sphere  in  life 
may  be,  who  does  not  meet  with  infidel 
arguments  in  some  shape  or  other,  and 
who  is  not  sometimes  almost  staggered 
in  his  faith  by  the  difficulties  which  reve- 
lation confessedly  presents.  It  is  then 
the  duty  of  the  friends  of  truth  to  supply 
the  sincere  inquirer  with  those  facts  and 
arguments  which  may  enable  him  to  calm 
his  own  mind,  and  silence  the  infidel. 
The  field  of  inquiry  to  which  I  have  to 
turn  your  attention,  is  so  extensive,  that 
I  can  dwell  on  only  a  yerj  few  of  the 
more  prominent  points.  But  I  shal) 
endeavour  to  select  those  which  possess 
roost  interest  in  themselves,  and  wbidi 
will  best  serve  to  give  some  conception 
of  the  general  argument.  The  subject  of 
our  present  inquiry  is  the  testimony  of 
science  to  the  truth  of  Scripture;  but 
before  directing  your  attention  to  indivi- 
dual Scripture  facts,  I  shall  briefiy  state 
the  general  argument. 

The  design  of  the  argument  from 
science  as  well  as  history,  is  not  so  much 
to  prove  direotly  that  the  Bible  has  a 
Divine  origin,  as  to  shew  that  all  that  it 
contains  is  consistent  with  the  supposition 
of  a  Divine  origin.  Prophecy  and  niir'- 
acles  at  once  prove  the  Divine  origin; 
but  the  historical  and  scientific  branches 
of  the  external  evidences  merely  prove. 
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tbat  eveij  statement  of  the. Bible  is  con- 
sistent with  the  idea  that  it  came  from 
God.  If  the  Scriptures  really  came  from 
God, — if  the  men  by  whom  they  were 
penned  were  moTed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
every  fact  and  statement  must  be  con- 
sistent with  science  and  4  history.  It  is 
plain,  howerer,  that  this  harmony  between 
Scripture  on  the  one  hand,  and  science 
and  history  on  the  other,  does  not  in  it- 
self imply  that  the  sacred  writers  were 
inspired.  A  historian  may,  in  erery 
minute  iwint,  harmonize'with  facts,  and 
his  science  may  be  faultless;  but  this 
does  not  claim  for  his  work  a  Divine 
•rigin.  StiU  the  harmony  subsisting  be- 
tween Scripture  and  history,  although  it 
does  not  in  itself  prove  the  Divine  origin, 
Beoeeaarily  leads  to  this  condosion.  For 
it  establishes  the  fiscts  of  Scripture  ;  and 
these  directly  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  holy  men  through  whom  revelation 
has  been  given,  spoke  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God. 
It  may  be  important  here  to  draw  a  line 
between  the  internal  evidences  of  revela- 
tion, and  the  branch  of  the  external  evi- 
dences to  which  I  have  more  especially 
to  draw  your  attention ;  and  this  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  done  by  adding  a  paral- 
lel illustration.  Suppose  a  letter  was 
shewn  you,  said  to  have  been  found 
among  some  old  msnuscripts,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  some  distin- 
guished character  of  a  former  age ; — say, 
toft  the  better  illustration  of  the  subject, 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Now,  before  tak- 
ing the  thing  for  granted,  we  would 
examine  the  evidence  for  the  assertion. 
We  would  compare  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  the  letter,  with^what  we  knew, 
from  other  sources,  of  hls'^character.  If 
the  general  tone  and  style  of  the  letter 
harmonized  with  our  previous  knowledge 
of  bis  character,  we  would  be  inclined 
to  accord  our  belief;  but  .-^if  any  jarring 
was  observable,  doubt  would  be  immedi- 
ately raised  in  our  minds.  Now,  the  evi- 
dence thus  afforded  is  styled  internal 
evidence.  But  the  letter  might  afford 
odier  sources  of  evidence.  It  might 
make  allusion  to  passing  events,  and  the 
distinguished  characters  of  the  age ;  and 
if  all  these  allusions,  on  minute  investi- 


I  gation,  were  found  consistent  with  &ct,  a 
strong  argument  for  the  genuineness  of 
'  the  letter  would  be  afforded.  Again, 
I  were  allusions  made  to  science,  and  par- 
ticularly the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  ; 
and  did  we  find  that  they  all  exactly 
coincided  with  the  state  to  which  science 
was  brought  by  the  labours  of  Newton,  we 
would  have  another  evidence  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  letter.  On  the  other 
hand,  did  we  find  that  the  allusions  to 
science  betrayed  an  ignorance  which 
could  not  possibly  belong  to  Newton,  we 
would  not  hesitate  to  reject  the  letter 
as  a  forgery.  Now  we  must  proceed  in 
the  same  manner  in  weighing  the  evi- 
dence for  the  truth  of  Scripture.  Wo 
may  examine  the  doctrines  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  decide  upon  their  consistency 
with  the  character  of  God;  and  in  this 
way  we  weigh  the  material  evidence, — 
though,  it  may  be  remarked,  we  must 
necessarily  proceed  with  much  caution^ 
as  our  previously  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  God  necessarily  un- 
fits us,  in  a  great  measure,  from  deciding 
with  confidence  on  any  point  of  revela- 
tion. But  we  may  proceed  with  much 
confidence  to  the  evidence  afforded  by 
history  and  science.  The  facts  of  history 
and  science  may  be  quite  level  to  our 
comprehension,  and  there  may  be  little 
'  difiiculty  in  decidiogupon  their  harmony 
I  with  Scripture. 

I  In  regard  to  science,  it  is  plain,  that  a 
Divine  reveUtion  can  contain  nothing 
which  implies  a  misapprehension  of  the 
laws  of  Nature.  The  revelation  came 
from  the  God  of  Nature — the  great 
architect  of  all ;  and  we  cannot  possibly 
suppose  that  it  should  contain  any  state- 
ment inconsistent  with  a  perfect  know* 
ledge  of  His  works.  We  would  think 
ourselves  warranted  to  r^ect  a  letter 
purporting  to  be  from  Newton,  if  it  be* 
trayed  such  ignorance ;  and  would  we  not 
have  stronger  grounds  for  rejection,  if 
such  ignorance  was  manifested  in  a  mes- 
sage purporting  to  be  not  from  a  student 
of  Nature,  but  from  the  God  of  Nature 
himself?  But  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
in  the  actual  revelation  which  God  has 
given  us,  we  are  not  to  expect  anything 
like  an  exposition  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
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This  would  be  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  design  of  the  reyelation,  which 
WAS  to  unfold  to  VLB,  not  the  kingdom  of 
nature,  hnt  .the  kingdom  of  grace.  The 
Word  of  God  opens  up  to  us  a  higher 
department  of  God's  government;  and 
it  leayes  almost  altogether  undisturbed 
these  departments  which  come  within  the 
grasp  of  our  unaided  reason.  The  allu- 
sions to  scientific  subjects  can,  therefore, 
be  only  of  the  most  passing  kind ;  and 
we  must  expect^  that  when  such  allu- 
sions are  made,  they  will  be  made  in 
popular  optical  language,  —  language 
which  will  represent  rather  the  appear- 
ances of  things,  than  give  an  exact 
scientific  statement.  Take,  for  example, 
the  relative  motion  of  the  earth  and  sun. 
Were  we  to  interpret  the  language  of 
Scripture  literally,  we  would  be  landed  in  a 
conclusion  opposed  to  fact.  The  sun  "rises" 
and  "  goes  down."  *'  He  comes  forth 
fh>m  the  east  like  a  bridegroom  from  his 
chamber,  and,  like  a  strong  man,  rejoices 
to  run  his  race."  Again,  ''Thou  hast 
established  the  earth,  and  it  abideth." 
If  we  interpret  the  language  literally,  we 
would  be  led  to  infer,  that  the  earth  is 
stationary,  and  that  the  sun  revolves 
round  it,  while  we  know  that  the  very 
reverse  is  the  case.  But  no  one  would 
think  of  interpreting  this  language  liter- 
ally. We  at  once  see  that  it  is  designed 
to  make  the  thing  level  to  the  compre- 
hensions of  the  mass  of  men,  and  there- 
fore to  represent  things  as  they  appear 
to  us.  If,  in  the  supposed  letter  of 
Newton,  there  were  allusions  made  to 
the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
we  would  not  consider  this  a  good  ground 
for  rejecting  it  We  would  never  sup- 
pose that  this  language  implies  igno- 
rance of  the  true  theory  of  the  earth 
and  sun.  We  every  day  speak  of  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  although 
we  are  perfectly  aware  that  it  is 
the  earth  that  really  moves,  while  the 
sun  is  stationary.  We  accommodate 
our  language  to  the  actual  appearance  of 
things,  though  it  may  be  at  the  sacrifice 
of  strict  scientific  accuracy.  It  may  be 
objected,  that  if  such  latitude  be  allowed 
in  interpreting  Scripture,  we  may  make 
it  mean  anything  we  choose,  and,  conse- 


quently, we  might  in  this  way  get  rid  of 
everything  like  jarring  between  Scri^ 
ture  and  science,  however  opposite  the 
statements  might  be.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case ;  and,  as  an  UlustratioD, 
take  the  example  we  have  been  consider« 
ing, — viz.,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun.  If  Scripture  gave  an  explicit  ex- 
position of  the  solar  system,  and  stated 
as  part  of  it,  that  the  earth  was  absolutely 
fixed,  while  the  sun  went  round  it,  then 
we  would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  there  was  opposing  testimony, — thai 
Scripture  spoke  a  different  language  ^rom 
science.  But  no  such  thing  as  this  is  to  be 
found  in  Scripture.  There  is  to  be  found 
no  statement  opposed  to  the  light  of 
science ;  and  when  anything  like  a  dis- 
crepancy appears,  it  is  at  once  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  the  sacred  penmen  ad- 
dressed themselves,  not  to  philosophers, 
but  the  mass  of  mankind,  who  could  not 
understand  allusions  to  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  unless  they  actually  repre- 
sented things  as  they  appeared  to  their 
senses. 

The  distinction  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  draw,  is  well  illustrated  by 
almost  every  false  religion,  and  in  the 
most  marked  manner  by  Hinduism.  In 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  we  have 
not  only  passing  allusions  to  science,  but 
professedly  perfect  systems.  Nay,  their 
science  forms  an  essential  part  of  their 
religion.  Their  upangas  and  vedangas,  or 
books  of  learning,  are  as  much  a  part  of 
their  religion  as  the  vedas,  or  those  books 
which  professedly  treat  of  theology.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  scientific  system  of  these 
sacred  books  be  found  erroneous,  the 
whole  religious  structure  must  fall.  These 
books  of  science  enter  into  the  minutiae 
of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat ;  it 
is  not  mere  passing  allusions  which  they 
contain.  They  have  many  volumes  on 
geography  and  astronomy  alone,  and  con- 
sequently there  are  innumerable  points  of 
comparison  between  their  details  and  the 
discoveries  of  modern  science.  The  result 
is,  that  these  books  cannot  for  a  moment 
stand  the  test  of  modem  discovery.  The 
slightest  examination  shews  that  they  are 
filled  with  the  grossest  absurdities.  Their 
geography  and  astronomy  seem  to  have 
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no  foundation  on  actual  observation, 
but  to  be  the  result  merely  of  a  wild  un- 
oontroUed  imagination.  In  every  point, 
theiefbre,  they  clash  with  the  results  of 
modem  obsenration;  and  hence  arises 
the  principle  on  which  our  missionaries 
in  India  have  hitherto  acted.  They  know 
that  the  science  and  the  religion  of  the 
Hindus  are  inseparably  mixed  up  together, 
and  that  they  must  both  stand  or  fall 
together,  and  hence  one  great  aim  of  their 
exertions  liaa  been  to  communicate  sound 
scientific  knowledge  to  the  natire  mind. 
When  the  Hindu,  therefore,  finds  that 
the  actual  facts  of  science  are  totally 
opposed  to  the  sacred  books,  which,  from 
his  infimcy  he  has  been  taught  to  regard 
with  the  deepest  reverence,  his  belief  in 
the  whole  system  of  Hinduism  must 
necessarily  hB  shaken.  These  books  of 
scienoe  stand  exactly  on  the  same  foot- 
ing of  sacredness  as  the  strictly  religious 
worics, — and  if  the  one  class  be  aban- 
doned as  an  imposition,  the  other  class 
must  meet  with  a  similar  fate.  Our  own 
religion  would  be  exactly  parallel  to  that 
of  Hinduism,  if,  for  example,  the  ancient 
Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  wfts  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  it,  and  claimed 
an  equal  sacredness.  In  that  case,  the 
baseless  character  of  the  ancient  astrono- 
my would  overturn  the  whole  religions 
system  with  which  it  is  inseparably  con- 
nected. We  find,  however,  that  there  is 
no  scientific  system  ingrafted  upon  our 
blessed  religion;  and  this  itself  is  one 
strong  mark  that  it  has  come  from  Qod. 
But  although  there  is  no  regular  system 
of  any  one  branch  of  science,  there  are 
numerous  allusions,  and  it  is  my  design 
to  shew,  that  these  perfectly  harmonize 
with  the  most  enlightened  science;  and 
if  this  be  fully  established,  how  incalcul- 
ably strong  must  be  the  evidence  thus 
affbided  in  proof  of  tho  Divine  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.  For,  on  no  other  sup- 
position than  that  of  the  Divine  origin, 
can  we  explain  the  astonishing  fkct,  that 
the  numerous  allusions  to  fcience  and 
history,  made  in  a  rude  age,  in  the  very 
iafaney  of  our  race, — should  be  found, 
after  several  thousand  years  had  elapsed, 
to  coincide  perfectly  with  modem  dis- 
coTCries  of  science,  and  the  records  of  his- 


tory. Ko  human  composition  has  ever  of- 
fered anything  like  a  parallel  to  it.  Wbea 
we  go  back  into  heathen  antiquity,  and 
examine  the  works  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  times,  we  will  find 
innumerable  proofs  of  their  ignorance  of 
science.  We  will  find,  that  statements 
constantly  meet  our  eye  calculated  to 
make  the  student  of  nature  at  the  pre- 
sent day  only  smile.  Now,  there  is  nothing 
of  this  to  be  found  in  the  word  of  God, — 
although  the  allusions  to  scientific  subjects 
are  abundant,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found 
which  in  the  slightest  measure  jars  with 
the  advanced  state  of  science  of  our 
own  day.  In  this  the  Scriptures  stand 
out  in  signal  contrast  to  the  Koran.  The 
writings  of  Mohammed  betray  an  ignor- 
ance and  a  perversion  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  their  inspiration.  Ton 
everywhere  meet  with  proofs  of  the 
grossest  ignorance,  which  render  the 
supposition  altogether  absurd,  that  the 
work  was  penned  imder  the  immediate 
guidance  of  Grod  himself.  And  this  will 
invariably  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  any 
false  religion,  where  there  are  pretended 
¥rritten  communications  from  Heaven. 

Having  now  considered  the  general 
bearing  of  the  argument  drawn  from 
science  in  fiivour  of  Christianity,  let  us 
now  adduce  some  of  those  Scripture  fkcts 
on  which  the  light  of  science  may  be 
made  to  bear.  We  shall  commence  with 
the  very  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible, — 
viz.,  that  in  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth ;  and  we  shall, 
in  the  first  place,  consider  the  fact  itself, 
and,  secondly,  the  date  of  the  fact. 

We  have  to  consider,  first,  the  facfe 
itself.  Now  it  may  be  objected,  that  this 
is  not  a  fact  peculiar  to  Scripture,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  is  no  need  of  ad- 
ducing science  in  support  of  it.  Tins, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  The  idea  of  a 
creation,  properly  so  called,  is  strictly  a 
Scripture  doctrine.  The  ancient  heathen 
philosophers  never  formed  the  most  re- 
mote conception  of  a  creation  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term, — namely,  the 
Qiaking  of  something  out  of  nothing. 
Their  idea  of  creation  consisted  merely  in 
the  formation  of  things  out  of  pre-existent 
materials.    They  held  that  matter  waa 
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oternaly  and  they  never  mooted  the 
question  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing. 
The  creation,  then,  of  matter  out  of 
nothing,  is  strictly  a  Scripture  doctrine. 
Now  the  question  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider is  this,— Does  science  give  any  in- 
dication of  a  beginning  to  the  present 
order  of  things?  or  does  it  support  the 
belief,  that  the  actual  constitution  of  the 
universe  has  existed  from  all  eternity? 
We  think  we  can  shew  that  science 
dearly  indicates  a  beginning, — positivel  > 
allows  that  the  present  order  of  things 
oonld  not  stretch  into  the  depths  of  a 
past  eternity.  Let  us  then  first  question 
astronomy  on  this  subject.  And  we  shall 
settle  the  point  if  we  shall  discover  any 
traces  of  a  progressive  decay  in  the  system 
of  lieavenly  bodies  to  which  our  eartii 
belongs.  For  if  any  symptom  of  this 
progressive  decay  can  be  discovered,  it 
will  be  demonstrated  that  this  order  of 
things  could  not  have  existed  from  all 
eternity. 

When  the  trae  theory  of  astronomy 
was  begun  to  be  understood  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  there  were  certain  perturbations 
or  irregularities  in  the  motions  of  the 
lieavenly  bodies,  which  threatened  to  in- 
volve the  whole  system  in  universal  con- 
fusion. It  was  thought  that  these  irregu- 
larities would  rapidly  increase  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  speedy  destruction  of  the 
whole  system  would  be  inevitable.  It  was, 
liowever,  triumphantly  shewn  by  a  Con- 
tinental astronomer  of  the  last  century — 
Lagrange— that  these  irregularities  were 
periodical;  that  they  exactly  balanced  each 
oth^ ;  and  that  the  celestial  mechanism 
was  absolutely  perfect  This  discovery  was 
hailed  by  the  whole  civilized  world  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  accessions  to  physical 
science  and  natural  theology.  It  was  now 
apparently  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  our  system  was  so  perfect  in  mechan- 
ism, as  to  be  fitted  to  continue  for  ever, 
without  the  slightest  deviation  from 
absolute  comprehensive  regularity.  And 
<we  cannot  wonder  that  this  discovety 
should  be  contemplated  with  delight  It 
was  a  case  altogether  unique  in  its  nature. 
It  presented  the  only  regular  system  in 
oatore  devoid  of  any  trace  of  decay  which 


the  human  mind  had  ever  contemplated.  . 
It  seemed  fully  to  realize  man's  concep- 
tion of  ahsolute  immutability.  It  alao 
afibrded  a  striking  proof  of  the  wondrous 
skill  of  the  Divine  Architect,  who  poised 
so  nicely  the  various  bodies  of  our  system 
when  they  were  at  first  launched  into 
space.  But  the  conclusion  thus  arrived 
at  was  founded  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  spaces  through  which  the  various 
bodies  wheel  their  courses  were  absolutely 
empty, —that  there  was  nothing  similar 
to  our  atmosphere,— no  ether,  however 
subtle,  which  could  in  any  way  impede  the 
movements  of  these  bodies.  There  was  till 
recently  no  conclusive  evidence  on  this 
subject  The  periodical  appearance,  how- 
ever, at  short  intervals,  of  an  almost 
evanescent  comet,— that  of  Encke,— has 
dispelled  all  doubt  This  strange  body 
appearing  every  three  or  four  years,  has 
brought  the  unequivocal  tidings  to  our 
world,  that  there  is  a  resisting  medium ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  system  to 
which  our  world  belongs,  must  at  length 
wax  old  and  perish.  It  is  itself  fast  nearing 
the  sun  at  every  revolution,  into  which  it 
must  at  ladt  fall ;  and  it  points  out  the 
fate  of  every  other  body  which  belongs 
to  the  system.  It  is  true,  that  this 
catastrophe  can  only  happen  after  a  lapse 
of  time  so  great  that  the  mind  is  over- 
powered by  the  very  contemplation  of  it. 
Still,  it  must  happen,  if  things  take  their 
usual  course — if  the  laws  of  nature  remain 
the  same  as  at  present.  But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  existence  of  tlua 
element  of  decay  implies  any  defect  of 
skill  in  the  Divine  Architect  To  suppose 
this  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  maintain 
that  our  bodies  evidenced  no  skill  in  their 
structure,  as  they  are  destined  to  last  only 
for  a  limited  period.  Our  bodies  return 
to  the  dust  when  they  have  accomplished 
the  design  for  which  they  are  formed ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  present  order  of  things 
will  be  destroyed  when  it  has  fulfilled  the 
wise  purposes  of  the  Creator.  God's  wis- 
dom is  displayed  in  so  forming  and  sus- 
taining it  during  its  allotted  period,  that 
it  may  properly  accomplish  the  ends 
which  He  had  in  view.  The  consumma- 
tion in  question  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
the  Psalmist  when  he  says, ''  ThoOt  Lord, 
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in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foanda-  | 
tion  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  , 
the    work    of  thy   hand.      They    shaU 
perish,  but  thou  eudurest;  and  they  all  ' 
shuU  wax  old  as  doth  a  gariucnt,  and 
as  a  Testare   shalt  thou  fold  them  up, 
and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art 
the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail." 
This  language  is  very   remarkable.     It 
could  not  be  nu)re  appropriate  although 
it  were  designed  to  express  the  actual  die-  i 
coTeries  of  modern  science.  "As  a  vesture 
shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and  they  shall  be 
changed."   It  is  also  said,  that  the  heavens 
ghail  depart  as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled 
togtiher.     This  is  exactly  the  idea  we 
are    led   to  form  of  the  termination  of 
the  present  order  of  things  from  the  ten- 
dency to  decay  which  we   have  already 
traced.  The  tendency  is  for  all  the  bodies 
of  the  system  to  approach   nearer  and 
nearer  the  centre,  till  all  be  lost  in  one  ' 
common  mass.      We  have  already  dis- 
covered traces  of  this  folding  up, — this 
ntlling  togctlier;  and  the  destruction  will 
be  complete,  when  it  is  brought  within 
the   narrowest  compass,— when  each  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  loses  its  individuality 
in  the  great  central  body,  towards  which 
it  tends.    We  see,  then,  that  the  heavens 
themselves  are  no'exception  to  the  univer- 
lal  law  of  change  and  decay.    The  sen-  I 
tence,  ^  to  end,"  is  stamped  on  all  the  j 
works  of  Grod,  without  any  exception.  ! 


In  the  words  of  an  eloquent  writer  on 
this  subject, — "  The  ephemeron  perishes 
in  an  hour,  man  endures  for  his  three- 
score and  ten  years, — an  empire  or  nation 
numbers  its  centuries,  it  may  be  its  thou- 
sands of  years, — the  continents  and  islands 
which  its  dominions  include  have  per^ 
haps  their  date,  as  those  which  preceded 
them  have  had,  and  the  very  revolutions 
of  the  sky  by  which  centuries  are  num- 
bered, will  at  last  languish  and  stand 
still.**  The  point,  however,  to  which  I 
would  particularly  direct  your  attention, 
is,  that  this  progressive  decay  affords  an 
incontrovertible  proof,  that  there  must 
have  been  a  be^'inning.  To  suppose  that 
this  decaying  system  existed  from  all 
eternity,  is  to  suppose  an  absurdity.  If 
the  progress  of  decay  commenced  in  a 
past  eternity,  that  decay  must  have  been 
consummated  in  a  past  eternity  ;  it  could 
not  still  be  going  on.  When  we  observe 
a  watch  running,' down,  we  conclude  that  it 
must  have  been  wound  up  at  some  particu- 
lar time.  We  observe  the  machinery  of  the 
solar  system  as  it  were  running  down, 
and  we  must  necessarily  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  process  commenced  at 
some  definite  period.  It  would  imply 
a  contradiction  to  maintain,  that  it  had 
thus  been  exhausting  itself  from  all  cter* 
nity. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  MARINE  ANIMALS. 


Many  flsbes  reside  in  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  sea,  as  is  true  of  the  Ling  among 
others,  and  on  the  bottom,  as  occurs  in 
the  flat  fishes;  while,  moreover,  many 
ire  nocturnal,  sleeping  in  the  day,  hke 
the  beasts  of  prey,  and  seeking  their 
food  in  the  night.  On  the  land,  absolute 
darkness  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  while 
the  nocturnal  animals  have  a  peculiar 
provision  for  discovering  their  prey,  in 
a  large  pupil  and  highly  sensible  nerve. 
Bat  under  the  entire  want  of  light  that 
most  often  exist  in  the  sea,  no  such  power 
could  be  a  compensation ;  while  in  minor 
case*,  the  great  velocity  of  these  tribes, 
ud  the  frequent  consequent  distances 
between  the  pursuer  and  the  pursued, 
mast  also  be  an  obstacle  to  distinct  vision. 
Under  any  view,  it  must  have  been  im- 


f)08sib1e  to  prey  at  night,  since  our  own 
east  visible  light  must  be  pure  darkness, 
even  near  the  surface. 

Here,  then,  is  a  world  without  light, 
the  habitation  of  myriads  of  the  most 
active  and  rapacious  animals  of  creatioD, 
often  social,  performing  various  func- 
tions, moving  over  great  distances  with 
the  rapidity  of  birds,  and,  above  all,  pro- 
vided with  organs  of  vision.  Did  natu- 
ralists never  reflect  on  such  a  world,  or 
ask  themselves  how  such  pursuits  were 
carried  on  in  utter  darkness  ?  They  had 
not  thought  on  the  darkness  alone  of 
that  world ;  and  when  they  knew  it,  and 
did  not  inquire  how  the  inconvenience  to 
its  inhabitants  was  remedied,  is  it  not 
because  they  too  often  forget  to  view 
creation  as  they  ought,  to  inquire  of  in- 
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tentions  and  final  caases,  to  look  higher,  ; 
and  think  more  deeply  of  Him  who  has 
neglected  nothing  essential  to  the  good 
of  Uis  creatures  f  Saoh  views  would  at 
least  have  led  to  the  requisite  inquiries  ; 
and  the  purpose,  like  the  universality 
of  the  fact,  would  not  have  remained  till 
this  day  to  have  been  pointed  out.  The 
cultivators  of  this  science  would  be  less 
pleased  at  any  other  explanation  of  their 
neglect  or  errors ;  yet  if  I  have  offered 
thb  one,  it  is  not  tor  the  purpose  of  cen- 
aure,  but  that  I  might  shew,  by  one  strik- 
ing example,  the  value  of  these  higher 
references  in  the  study  of  natural  history. 
He  who  sees  God,  wise,  beneficent,  and 
governing,  will  find,  in  more  cases  than 
thi.%  a  due  to  his  studies,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  his  difficulties. 

A  remedy  for  the  interception  of  the 
•nn  and  the  absence  of  light,  was  wanted, 
— day  could  not  be  brought  into  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  for  the  laws  of  light 
forbade  it;  yet,  to  at  least  the  mutual 
pursuit  of  its  inhabitants,  that  was  in- 
dispensable. It  remained  for  Him  who 
created  the  difficulty,  to  invent  the 
remedy.  I  do  not  say  that  man  might 
not  have  suggested  it,  though  he  seldom 
recollects  that  he  knows  nothing  but 
what  creation  and  its  Creator  have 
taught  him,— often  also  apparently  teach- 
ing him  as  specially  as  the  insect,  on 
whose  instinct  he  looks  down  with  con- 
tempt, while  priding  himself  on  his  supe- 
riority of  reason.  But  even  if  he  could 
have  imagined  the  remedy,  it  was  bound- 
less power  alone  that  could  have  fur- 
nished it.  And  the  Creator  has  done 
this  by  means,  the  nature  of  which  wo 
cannot  comprehend ;  yet  not  more  igno- 
rant here  than  in  all  other  cases  of  that 
local  production  of  light,  independently 
of  the  sun  and  of  combustion,  to  which 
the  vague  term  phosphorescence  is  ap- 
plied. 

The  never-failing  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  Creator  have  established  an  indepen- 
dent source  of  light  beneath  the  ocean  ; 
and  it  has  been  disposed  in  the  precise 
manner  required  to  answer  the  intended 
purposes.  The  animal  itself  was  to  be 
seen  amidst  utter  darkness;  and  it  is 
rendered  luminous,  or  becomes  itself  a 
source  of  light.  Nor,  whatever  other 
analogous  cases  may  exist  in  the  several 
phosphorescent  substances,  where  we 
can  see  neither  connexion  nor  object, 
can  we  doubt  the  design  and  the  purpose 
here,  when  we  find  the  provision  univer- 


sal and  the  purpose  necessary,  and  when 
we  also  can  conjecture  of  no  other  mode 
in  which  it  could  have  been  attained. 
The  great  pursuit  of  all  animals  is  food, 
and  the  food  has  here  been  rendered 
luminous,  that  it  might  be  discovered. 
But  for  this  provision,  the  deep-residing 
fishes  could  not  have  found  the  means  of 
existing  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
the  night-preving  ones  would  have  been 
for  ever  helpless ;  while  my  own  inves- 
tigations have  shewn,  that  there  are  pre- 
datory kinds  immoveably  fixed  to  the 
bottom,  at  depths  of  6000  feet,  where 
darkness  is  eternaL 

The  truth  of  this  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  effect  of  luminous  bodies  on  fishes. 
Even  in  ordinary  day-fishing,  it  is  a  bril- 
liant object,  not  a  definite  form,  or  a  fish, 
which  is  the  subject  of  pursuit,  and  it  ia 
so  especially,  as  might  be  expected, 
among  the  swift  fishes.  It  is  the  bright 
silvery  skin  of  the  bait  which  is  the 
attraction,  and  familiarly  so  in  the  mac- 
kerel, equally  ready  to  seize  a  shining 
piece  of  metal  or  a  brilliant  feather. 
Thence  also  the  use  and  effect  of  noctur- 
nal lights  in  Bshing,  well  known  to  our 
remote  predecessors  amons:  the  ancientSy 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  even  to  savage  nations, — all  profit- 
ing by  that  knowledge  which  we  disdain 
or  neglect.  If  adopted  in  the  fraudu- 
lent salmon  fishery,  and  there  only,  no 
one  seems  aware  that  the  light,  supposed 
to  aid  ourselves  in  seeing  the  fish,  is  in 
reality  its  bait,  if  I  may  use  such  a  term. 
It  is  the  object  of  pursuit,  because  it  is 
the  expected  prey. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  the  Divine  con- 
trivance on  this  subject, — while  if  the 
object  is  the  same,  the  discovery  of  prey 
by  the  means  of  light,  the  mode  of  attain- 
ing that  end  is  different,  as  there  is  some 
difference  also  in  the  nature  of  the  prey 
itself.  How  far  the  chemical  sources  of 
the  light  may  coincide  or  differ,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  the  one  at  least  bdongs 
to  vital  action,  while  the  other  is  engaged 
with  dead  matter.  If  naturalist!  have 
hitherto  confounded  the  two,  it  ia  not 
surprising  under  their  negleot  of  tins 
subject,  and  under  the  use  of  terms  as  a 
substitute  for  knowledge.  Yet  riewing 
this  latter  fact  as  I  have  done  the  for- 
mer, we  see  two  exertions  of  wisdom, 
and  two  objeots,  similar  but  distinct, 
rained  by  two  specific  efforts  of  power. — 
aiacuJfloch'a  Proofs  of  the  Attributet  of 
God, 
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THE  NESTORIANS  OF  PERSIA  AND  KURDISTAN. 


Pabi  I. 


Tbbrb  are  few  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  presents  greater  interest 
for  the  student  of  history  and  antiquity, 
than  that  region  of  mixed  mountain  and 
plain  which  occurs  where  Persia  and 
Turkey  meet  towards  their  northern 
confines,  and  which  is  now  known  by  tlic 
name  of  Kurdistan.  It  is  true,  that  in 
carrying  the  eje  over  this  territory  as  it 
is  represented  in  the  modern  map,  we  are 
xeminded  of  this  interest  but  partially ; 
for  we  find  but  a  crowd  of  strange  and 
barbarous  names,  intermingled  with  only 
a  Tery  few  of  those  denominations  of 
ancient  celebrity,  wliich,  having  been 
aflized  to  some  of  the  greater  features  of 
the  landscape,  or  the  mightier  works  of 
man,  hare  remained  unchanged  during 
the  progress  of  ages.  But.  if  we  look 
through  this  writing  into  the  older  char- 
acter behind  it,— if  we  turn  over  the  leaf 
backward,  and  examine  the  ancient  map, 
we  find  that  this  very  land  was  the  scat 
or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  mon- 
archs  of  Upper  Asia ;  that  it  was  the 
original  Assyria,  and  part  of  the  original 
Media ;  that  there  was  the  battle-field  on 
which  the  Greek  contended  victorious 
with  the  Persian ;  and  that  here  rise  the 
Curdnchiao  hills,  crossed  in  their  retreat 
by  the  Ten  Thousand.  Its  cities  were 
nothing  less  than  Ninns,  and  Ctesiphon^ 
and  Arfaela :  Ninus,  the  oldest,  and  one  of 
the  most  renowned  cities  of  the  earth; 
and  Axbela,  giving  name  to  the  greatest 
battle  iji  the  greatest  conqueror  in  his- 
tory. I'or  its  rivers,  it  is  watered  by  the 
Lycus,  or  Zab  of  Xenophon  ;  and  on  one 
side  boianded  by  the  great  stream  of  the 
Tigris,  one  of  the  two  rivers  of  the  plain, 
stiU  flowing  under  their  ancient  names, 
aod  which  once  issued  out  of  the  para- 
dise of  God.  Finally,  it  lies  not  far  from 
those  memorable  abodes  in  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race  when  created,  and 
also  the  second  source  whence  mankind 
sptread  over  the  globe,  after  that  mighty 
phyricftl  revolution  which  swept  away 


the  last  generation  of  the  earlier  world, 
and  left  change  on  the  surface  of  the 
planet,  and  limitation  on  the  conditions 
of  life. 

The  mountain  portion  of  this  territory, 
which  Is  unusually  precipitous  and  diffi- 
cult of  access,  is  bordered  on  the  west  and 
the  east  by  a  deep  margin  of  plain,  reach- 
ing to  the  Tigris  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  to  the  lake  Ouromiah,  some- 
what beyond  the  Kurdistan  frontier,  and 
within  the  Persian  province  of  Azerbijan. 
Those  plains  are  rich  in  alluvial  deposits, 
which  are  almost  everywhere  in  com- 
plete cultivation,  and  on  the  side  of  Ouro- 
miah, present  a  continual  landscape  of 
loveliness  and  spleiTdour.  The  mountain 
heights,  rising  far  into  the  sky,  or  pin- 
nacled with  snow,  are  not  less  barren  and 
picturesque,  than  the  low  lands  are 
bright  with  vegetation;  and  thus  the 
whole  region  exhibits  the  extremes  and 
contrasts  of  grandeur  and  of  beauty.  It 
is  a  country  gladdened  and  afflicted  by 
the  climate  which  prevails  in  the  lati- 
tudes of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  dis- 
plays the  fertility  of  life,  and  also  the 
exhaustion,  which  are  common  under  a 
southern  sun.  It  is  scourged  by  pesti- 
lence under  the  two  forms  known  in  the 
East  of  cholera  and  plague ;  and  febrile 
disease,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  of  fre- 
quent and  fatal  occurrence. 

The  mountains  are  partly  inhabited  by 
the  people  called  Kurds,  from  whom  the 
country  has  its  name.  Wandering  and 
predatory  in  their  habits,  Moslems  in 
their  faith,  and  very  turbulent  in  disposi- 
tion, this  race,  though  nominally  under 
the  Turkish  and  Persian  governments, 
are  yet,  in  a  great  measure,  independent 
of  both.  They  are  equally  bold,  idle,  and 
barbarous,  and  have  been  thought  to  re- 
semble, in  many  points,  our  own  High- 
landers of  a  former  age.  But  a  much 
more  interesting  part  of  the  population 
is  the  Chaldeans,  or  Nestorians,  who  in- 
habit the  plain  country  on  the  side  of  the 
Ouromiah,  and  who  have  long  lived  still 
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more  numerously  in  an  independent  con- 
dition within  the  citadel  of  mountains. 
Their  numbers  in   the  mountains  have 
been  variously  estimated  at  70,000  and 
100,000  souls;  and  they  are  perhaps  to 
be    regarded    as   direct  descendants   of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
Assyrian   monarchy.     They  are  a  race 
Tvhose  topographical   position  and  sup- 
posed ancestry,  whose  customs,  language, 
and  faith,  have  remarkably  conspired  to 
give  them  permanence  and  nationality  as 
a  people.     Lifted  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  regions,  and  walled  in  by 
their  mountains  and  precipices  so  as  to  be 
almost  inaccessible  to  the  invader,  they 
appear  during  many  ages  to  have  been,  in 
a  great  degreee,  passed  by  the  tide  both 
of  commerce  and  of  war.    They  accorded 
DO  honiage  to  the  successive  sovereigns 
of  the  plains,  and  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence so   entire,. as  to  bear    among 
their  neighbours  the  name  of  "  Ashiret" 
or  "  The  Tributeless ;"  while,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  paid  no  tribute  themselves, 
they  are  said  to  have  exacted  it  from  the 
Kurds  wlio  lived  amongst  them.     As  to 
their  race  and  ancestry,  if  it  be  uncertain 
whether  they  are  to   be   considered  as 
descended  from  the  remote  Chaldeans  or  I 
early  Assyrian  nation,  it  happens  that  a  I 
still  prouder  and  more  interesting  origin 
has  been  assigned  to  them,  and  is,  in  some 
degree,  claimed  by  themselves.     Among 
the  speculations  which  have  been  formed 
to  account  for  the  fate,  after  their  disap- 
];>earance  out  of  history,  of  that  portion 
of  God*s  ancient  people  who  were  carried 
into   captivity  by  the    Assyrian    king, 
there  is  undoubtedly  not  any  more  obvi- 
ous and  plausible,  than  that  which  sup- 
poses them  to  have  remained  in  the  same 
country  info   which  they  were  first  re- 
moved,— a  country,  as  we  know,  lying  in 
Assyria  and  in  Media,  and  likely  to  be 
identical  with  no  portion  of  those  king- 
doms, so  much  as  with  the  very  terri- 
tories which  the  Nestorians  now  occupy. 
Nor  is  this  theory  left  to  depend  upon 
this  probability.     It  is  not  unsupported 
by  report  and  opinion  in  the  early  and 
the  middle  ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is  directly  accredited  by  Josephus  in 


fifth,  who  expressly  declare,  that  the  Ten 
Tribes  were  "  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and 
subject  to  Persia  and  its  kings  till  that 
day,"— till  the  day,   that   is,  at  which 
each  of  those  writers  successively  vrrote ; 
while  the  Jewish  customs  of  the  Nes- 
torian    people,   the    Jewish    ceremonies 
largely  mingled  with  their  Christian  wor- 
ship,   the  traditions    prevailing    among 
them,  their  own  belief  on  the  subject,  and 
their    Syrian  language,  are  all  averred 
strikingly  to  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 
This  interesting  and  agreeable  hypothe- 
sis, however,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
met  by  a  sufiScient  refutation;  and  the 
weight  both  of  argument  and  authority, 
is  probably  now  to  be  regarded  as  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.    At  all  events, 
if  it  is  not  so,  if  the  argument  be  a  sound 
one,  and  if  such  is  really  the  blood  and 
nation  of  the  Nestorian  people,  then,  at 
least,  it  may  be  said  of  them,  that  they 
never  had  any  part  in  the  blindness  and 
contumacy  of  their  brethren  of  the  house 
of  Judah.    From  the  first  they  accepted 
the  Messiah.    They  were  indeed  among 
the  earliest  converts  to  the  Gospel  in  the 
Apostolic  age ;  and  though,  like  other 
Eastern,  and  so  many  European  churches, 
they  afterwards  held  the  truth,  and  hold 
it  for  the  most  part  now  in  much  weak- 
ness and  error,  yet  have  they  rarely  snf- 
ered  it  to  be  clouded  by  the  additions  of 
the  Latin  Church, — still  less  at  any  time 
to    merge    in    Mohammedan    darkness. 
When   the  strange  inventions    of  men 
filled  the  world  round  about  them, — ^when 
the  false   priest  brought  the  increasing 
gloom,  and  at  last,  the  midnight  of  hi« 
superstitions  over  the  pure  day  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  with  virtual  denial  of  his 
Master,  strove  to  render  his  Idngdom 
that  kingdom  of  this  world  which  He  had 
expressly  declared  it  not  to  be, — when, 
also,  the  false  prophet  and  his  successors 
arose  with  dominion  and  terror  over  Asia, 
this  remarkable  people  appear  to  have 
remained  unperplexed  by  the  darkness 
and  the  tumult,  and  unremoved  from  their 
ancient  faith  and  ritual.    They  adhered 
generally  to  the  great  principles  of  doc- 
trine and  worship  promulgated  at  the  first 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  which  after- 


the  first  century,  and  by  Jt^rome  in  the .  wards  re-appeared  in  western   Europe, 
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and  were  asserted  with  greater  light  and 
enlargement  at  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation. They  received  not  the  new  rites. 
They  rejected  utterly  the  worship  of 
images,  the  adoration  of  the  host  in  the 
Eucharist,  and  the  adoration  of  tlie  Vir- 
gin,— to  whom,  also,  they  refused  the 
appellation  of  the  Mother  of  God.  They 
disallowed  other  ohservances  of  a  like 
zmtnre.  They  practised  no  auricular  con- 
fession,— they  believed  in  no  doctrine  of 
purgatory.  Justly  they  earned  for  them- 
selves the  name  of  **the  Protestants  of 
Asia:**  and  in  this,  their  independence, 
they  long,  and,  for  the  most  part,  finally 
persevered.  Nor  can  many  things  be  of 
greater  historical  interest  to  the  mind 
tlum  their  position,  with  those  peculiari- 
ties of  belief  and  practice,  among  other 
nations  and  churches,  during  the  strange 
nights  of  the  middle  ages.  They  there 
appear  to  the  imagination  descending 
silently  through  that  long  period  of  the 
world, — happily  sequestered,  during  its 
tyranny  and  alarms,  within  their  pictur- 
esque and  inaccessible  hills, — maintaining 
there  a  faint  illumination  amid  the  dark- 
ness,— and  tenacious  and  vigilant  to  the 
end  of  what  they  believed  to  have  been 
tlie  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and 
once  received  by  themselves  from  apostles 
and  evangelists. 

Yet  we  must  not  think  of  them  too 
excellently.  Tliis  is  but  .a  distant  and 
favourable  view  of  their  Christianity,  or 
at  least,  of  its  more  recent  phase.  If  we 
examine  nearer,  we  find,  that  if  they  kept 
their  faith,  they  kept  it  debased  by  inven- 
tions and  incongruities  of  their  own  ;  and 
except  where  a  new  promise  has  arisen, 
it  is  so  corrupted  among  them  still. 
They  now  possess  simplicity  of  character, 
charity  of  disposition,  and  reverence  for 
the  Scriptures ;  but  they  have  obviously 
little  idea  of  a  spiritual  faitli.  Their 
religion,  better  than  that  of  the  Greek  or 
Latin  communion — exempt  largely  from 
the  grosser  doctrines  and  practice  of 
those  churches—is  still  encumbered  by 
much  oriental  superstition  and  priestly 
ascendancy,  and  cannot  be  described  as 
exerting  any  serious  infiuence  on  the 
heart  and  conduct.  As  a  people,  they 
are  sank  in  the  ignori^nce  and  mental 


submission  of  the  Asiatic  nations :  nor 
does  education  among  them,  or  even  the 
merest  rudiments  of  instruction,  extend 
greatly  beyond  the  order  of  their  priests. 
Their  simpler  worship,  too,  is  troubled 
and  deformed  by  the  shadows  of  Judaical, 
and  even  Latin  rites.  Rejecting  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  as  well  as  the  efficacy  of 
sacrificial  worship,  and  the  adoration  of 
saints,  they  are  yet  so  little  consistent 
with  themselves,  as  to  present  prayers 
and  masses  for  the  dead ;  and  they  both 
venerate  relics,  and  occasionally  slay 
animals  as  a  sin-ofiering,  or  as  a  good 
work  vowed  to  some  saint  during  distress 
or  sickness.  They  have  no  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  yet  appear  to  believe  in  a  kind 
of  transmutation  of  the  elements  in  the 
eucharist,  and  to  offer  them  some  degree 
of  worship.  In  like  manner,  they  hohi 
the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future 
punishments  ;  but  mingle  it  with  puerili- 
ties of  belief  only  worthy  of  a  place  with 
some  of  the  most  extravagant  fictions  of 
the  hells  of  the  poets. 

The  heresy  of  the  entire  Nestorian 
body,  by  which  they  were  mainly  dis- 
tinguished— heresy  witli  reference  to  that 
great  ecclesiastical  communion  which 
arrogates  to  itself  the  sole  name  of  Catho- 
lic; and,  as  respects  some  part  of  the 
doctrine,  with  reference,  indeed,  to  a  still 
larger  portion  of  the  Church  universal — 
was  that  also  from  which  they  derive  the 
appellation  by  which  they  are  principally 
known.  It  consisted  partly  in  what  we 
have  already  stated, — the  refusal  to  speak 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  as  the  Mother  of 
God,  and  the  rejection  of  image-worship. 
But  this  was  not  all.  They  maintained, 
also,  or  were  supposed  to  maintain,  not 
only  the  two  natures  of  our  Lord,  but  a 
twofold  personality  alleged  as  belonging 
to  Him.  This  dogma,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  that  which,  in  the  5th  century,  was 
held  by  the  celebrated  heresiarch  Nesto- 
rius,  then  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
It  may  be  described,  at  least,  as  closely 
resembling  his  opinions;  for  the  two 
doctrines,  when  explained  and  examined, 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  some  shade  by 
which  they  are  made  to  differ.  The  dif- 
ference which  distinguishes  them  both 
from  the  orthodox  creed,  it  not  less  re- 
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fined ;  and  the  whole  dispute  has  been 
regarded  by  many  a^  mere  verbal  contro- 
Tersy.  It  was  nevertheless  of  importance 
sufficient  to  bring  on  the  Ephesian,  or 
Third  CEcnmenicai  Council,  by  whose 
irregular  or  tumultuous  proceedings 
Nestorius  was  declared  a  traitor  to  the 
Church ;  and,  being  ejected  from  his 
patriarchate,  was  driven  into  exile  and  dis- 
grace. From  the  same  hour  his  doctrine 
became  renowned,  and  his  cause  espoused 
by  multitudes;  and  among  those  who 
have  always  looked  to  him  with  the  great- 
est reverence  and  regard,  are  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  part  of  Asia  which  we  are  now 
considering.  They  had  professed  already 
some  of  his  most  obnoxious  sentiments 
or  tenets, — they  resembled  him  in  the 
greater  purity  of  his  worship,  which  in 
all  cases  rejected  the  veneration  of  the 
creature, — and  they  appear  to  have  soon 
conformed  more  completely  to  the  general 
schism  of  doctrine  which  he  enjoined. 
They  came  at  last,  therefore,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  a  sect  by  his  name,  and  are 
still  known  by  it  at  the  present  day, 
though,  with  some  pride  of  spiritual  an- 
cestry, they  are  accustomed  to  refuse  the 
designation  given  to  them, — the  truth,  as 
they  affirm  it,  certainly  being,  that  they 
never  were  connected  with  Nestorius 
except  through  sympathy  of  doctrine; 
and  that  not  on  his  individual  opinions, 
or  those  of  any  father  or  confessor,  how- 
ever eminent,  can  be  said  to  have  been 
founded  a  church  which  they  are  entitled 
to  deduce  from  apostolic  times. 

But  this  church  is  one,  likewise,  which 
possesses  other  claims  to  distinction  be- 
sides those  which  we  have  stated,  and 
other  titles  to  the  regard  and  respect  of 
mankind,  even  equal  to  any  which  it  may 
derive  from  the  antiquity  of  its  origin. 
Its  zeal  in  the  enlargement  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom,  its  rapid  accretion, 
and  final  size,  would  alone  demand  atten- 
tion and  honour  from  Christendom.  Not 
merely  were  the  Kestorians  the  Protest- 
ants of  the  East,— they  may,  with  strict 
truth,  be  described  as  forming  at  one 
time  the  principal  Christian  community 
of  the  great  Eastern  Continent.  At  no 
period,  from  the  beginning  of  their  career, 
had  they  confined  the  light  which  they 


had  received  to  their  own  nation,  or  even 
to  their  settlements  in  further  Persia; 
but  from  the  third  century  they  displayed 
a  surprising  energy  and  constancy  in  ita 
diffusion,  such  as  hath  never  been  exem- 
plified by  any  other  people :  and  it  was 
they  themselves — the  original  Nestorian 
Church,  in  their  own  Assyria,  and  not 
any  of  its  ramifications — which  thus  dis-. 
seminated  the  truth,  such  as  they  held 
it,  far  and  extensively.  Through  twelve 
centuries  they  laboured  in  proclaiming 
it  over  central  Asia,— carrying  it  to  the 
confines  of  Scythia  and  the  farthest  east, 
into  parts  of  India,  into  all  the  remote 
and  barbarous  lands  lying  north  of  India 
and  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea— to  Tartary, 
to  Mongolia,  to  China  itself.  They  either 
established  there  churches,  or  in  some 
degree  left  their  track  in  all  those  dis- 
tant realms.  They  stretched,  also,  back- 
ward, and  to  the  north  and  west  into 
Armenia  and  Cappadoda,  many  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor,  and  many  countries 
in  the  east  of ;;  Europe  ;  and  *  again, 
backward  and  southward,  into  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  even  Egypt;  to  Cyprus 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  Socrata 
in  the  Arabian  Sea.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, without  colour  of  reason,  that, 
in  the  5th  century,  when  they  gained  the 
support  of  the  Persian  king,  when  t^y^ 
drove  the  Greek  Church  from  Persia,  and 
established  th^  chief  seat  of  their  spiri- 
tual power  in  Seleucia  and  Ctisiphon, 
that  their  supreme  bishop  or  patriarch 
there  assumed  tlie  title  of  Patriarch  of 
the  East.  We  do  not  know  what  was  the 
precise  extent  of  his  jurisdiction  in  that 
age ;  but  it  is  on  record,  that  not  fewer 
than  twenty-five  metropolitan  bishops, 
scattered  over  all  those  regions,  acknow- 
ledged his  supremacy  at  a  later  period. 
In  Persia  itself,  Nestorianism  was  lon^ 
the  only  form  of  Christianity.  In  Arabia, 
and  lower  Mesopotamia,  the  Kestorian 
people  were  protected  and  honoured  by 
the  Caliphs,  successors  of  the  Arabian 
Prophet,  as  they  had  been  even  by  that 
personage  himself.  In  Mongolia,  the 
great  Khan  of  the  Tartar  empire  held  the 
rank  of  presbyter  in  their  church ;  and 
when  the  dominion  of  the  Caliphs,  and 
subsequently  that  of  the  Tartar  kings. 
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who  subdued  them,  had  ceased,  their 
missiona  still  reoeiyed  toleration  and  re- 
spect fkpom  the  succeeding  and  more 
powerAil  djnastj  of  Geoghls  Khan  In  all 
Ihose  kingdoms.  This  respect,  indeed,  as 
well  as  the  favour  and  protection  extended 
to  them  by  the  Caliphs,  the  mutual  qua- 
lities and  resources  of  their  educated 
classes,  and  among  others  of  their  priest- 
hood, in  a  high  degree  enforced.  In  these 
ingenious  lands  and  restless  days,  when, 
amid  the  twilight  of  science,  men  groped 
earnestly  towards  knowledge,  and  turned 
in  ereiy  direction  to  the  arts  of  refine- 
ment,— ^in  many  cases  overcoming  all  dis- 
advantages, and  attaining  so  nearly  or 
completely  what  they  so  admirably  sought, 
—these  Christian  sectaries  were  among 
the  leaders  of  the  national  mind.  In  their 
schools,  so  celebrated  of  Edersa,  of  Nisi- 
bis,  and  of  Seleucia,  they  taught  and  re- 
ceived knowledge ;  in  the  courts  of  Bag- 
dad, under  the  humane  and  liberal  sway 
of  the_  Abassides,  they  filled  offices  of 
trust,  uid  practised  all  liberal  arts.  They 
cultivated  Greek  learning,  and  preserved 
many  Gredan  remains ;  they  taught  the 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  languages,  translated 
manuscripts  from  the  Greek  or  the  Chal- 
dee into  the  Arabian  tongue,  and  greatly 
prosecuted  all  those  exact  and  physical 
sctaces  for  which  the  Arabians  have 
obtained  renown.  Tliey  themselves  wrote 
works  and  treatises  in  that  Semitic  dia- 
lect allied  to  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic, 
and  the  Syriac,  which  the  Nestorians  of 
the  present  day  still  write,  and  with  some 
variation  still  speak ;  in  which  also  their 
church  books  are  composed;  which,  in 
fact,  is  tike  Chaldee  we  refer  to,  and  still 
bears  that  ancient  and  venerable  name. 

This,  however,  and  the  extent  of  their 
dominion  as  a  church,  and  all  their  in- 
fluesice  and  celebrity  beyond  their  own 
Assyria  or  Kurdistan,  was  but  for  a  time, 
though  a  time  of  so  great  duration.  At 
last  they  sunk  greatly  from  this  high 
estate.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Hohammedan  power,  breaking  forth  in 
the  remote  east  more  disastrous  than  at 
its  first  apparition  in  Arabia,  rose  like  an 
inundation,  and  swept,  unassuaged,  over 
the  surrounding  oriental  nations.  The 
Nestorian  Church  in  these  regions— in 


other  words,  the  Christian  doctrine  as  it 
existed  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea — 
retired  before  it  all  over  Asia,  leaving, 
nevertheless,  scattered  remnants  of  its 
converts  in  most  of  the  countries  in  which 
it  had  been  settled.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  same  century,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  next,  their  outposts  in  the  west — in 
MoBsia,  in  Thessaly,  in  Anatolia,  or  Asia 
Minor,  in  Arabia,  and  in  the  two  Syrias 
—were  also  driven  in ;  and  very  much  by 
the  same  terrible  agency,  the  dreadful 
sword  of  Tamerlane.  Meanwhile  Rome 
also  had  brought  against  them,  not  tho 
violence  of  war,  but  her  own  acts  of  sub- 
jugation, and  essayed  to  creep  around 
them  with  that  darkness  with  whicli  she 
invaded  and  overcame  the  natives.  At- 
tempts to  include  them  within  her  com- 
munion had  been  formally  made  by  the 
Popes  of  the  thirteenth  century;  but 
these  had  failed.  More  covertly  and  more 
successfully  the  Papal  emissaries  assailed 
the  people  in  Kurdistan  itself,  when,  in 
the  next  age,  they  were  sufiering  under 
the  Mohammedan  persecutions,  especially 
that  of  the  Turks,  who  had  established 
themselves,  and  now  predominated  in  this 
part  of  Asia.  By  combined  fraud  and 
compulsion,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
were  then,  and  during  the  two  succeeding 
centuries,  largely  added  to  the  Papal 
communion.  The  same  influence,  accom- 
panied by  the  most  terrible  severities  of 
Rome,  prevailed,  at  a  greater  distance, 
against  those  diminished  Nestorian  com- 
munities in  the  cast,  which  had  lived 
through  the  Moslem  persecutions,  or  re- 
vived after  their  cessation.  At  length,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  tlie  confnsious  aris- 
ing in  the  Nestorian  body  itself,  and  the 
ambition  of  their  own  ecclesiastics,  opened 
an  opportunity  to  the  Roman  See,  of 
which  it  gladly  availed  itself.  Sulaka,  a 
pretender  to  the  patriarchal  throne,  being 
irregularly  elected,  and  unable  to  obtain 
consecration  in  his  own  church,  sought 
and  received  it  from  the  Italian  priest. 
But  the  price  paid  was  his  patriarchal 
independence,  in  some  degree  his  Ne- 
storian faith ;  at  the  very  least,  his  sin- 
cerity and  honour.  New  contention  and 
division  among  the  Nestorians  flowed 
also,  and  inevitably,  from  such  an  event. 
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The  usarpation  could  not  remain  undis-  , 
putcd.  The  more  legitimate  patriarchs  ! 
had  been  coDsecrated  at  the  same  time  as 
his  rival ;  and  he  and  his  successors  still 
maintained  themselves  in  their  faith  and 
.  their  power.  From  this  perod  in  their 
history,  the  patriarchs  of  this  original 
time  bear  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
Mar,  or  Lord  Elias;  while  those  of  the 
secession  are  known  by  that  of  Mar  Shi- 
mon. Patriarchs  of  the  secession,  how- 
ever, these  last  did  not  always  remain. 
So  accidental  and  important  had  been 
their  union  with  the  Papacy,  that,  under 
the  third  patriarch  of  their  dynasty,  the 
see  returned  to  its  independence,  and 
within  a  hundred  years  from  the  election 
of  Sulaka,  all  its  correspondence  with 
Borne  had  ceased.  In  the  meantime,  the 
example  which  he  had  exhibited,  the  exi- 
gencies of  an  unhappy  position,  and  the 
ceaseless  activity  of  the  Capucin  and 
Carmelite  monks,  who,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  roamed  over,  and  agitated  Meso- 
potamia through  its  whole  extent,  from 
Diarbekir  to  Bussorah,  had  their  full  in- 
fluence for  evil.  In  the  beginning  of  tliat 
century,  Mar  Ellas  himself  acknowledged 
the  Romish  supremacy,  and,  at  some  un- 
certain period  in  the  eighteenth,  was 
finally  converted  to  its  communion.  This 
event  transferred  the  allegiance  of  all 
true  Nestorians  to  the  Mar  Shimon,  now 
become  to  the  reunited  Nestorian  church 
the  legitimate  patriarch  of  the  East.  But 
previous  to  this  defection,  another  had 
taken  place,  not  less  complete  in  itself, 
which  was  followed  by  greater  conse- 
quences, and  is  better  ascertained  in  his- 
tory. In  1681,  the  metropolitan  bishop 
of  Diarbekir,  after  a  quarrel  with  his 
patriarch,  embraced  Romanism ;  was  him- 
self dignified  by  the  Pope  with  the  patri- 
archal office;  and  with  that  supremacy 
was  placed  over  all  Papal  converts  who 
had  been  recovered  from  the  Nestorian, 
and  fh)m  the  Jacobite  or  Menophysite 
sects,  and  who  were  then,  under  the  name 
of  the  Chaldean  Church,  first  united  into 
one  body.  The  residence  of  this  third 
patriarchate  was  fixed  at  Diarbekir, 
where  it  first  accidentally  arose,  and 
where  its  patriarch,  calling  himself  Mar 
tJsuf,  still  resides  at  the  present  day. 


But  the  seat  of  the  Nestorian  pitriarcb 
himself,  which,  in  the  eighth  centorf, 
had  been  transferred  from  Ctesiphon  to 
Bagdad,  was  again  removed  fh>m  Bagdid 
upon  the  fall  of  the  Caliphs ;  and  after 
several  transfers  less  important,  was,  in 
the   sixteenth    century,    established  at 
Mosul.    From    Mosul,   when  evil  days 
still  further  fell,  and    persecution  and 
Papal  pertinacity  continued  to  distort) 
them  around,  the  patriarchs  of  the  Eatt 
withdrew  finally  within  the  stronghold 
of  their  Assyrian  hills.    There  chieflr, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  and  on  the 
Lake  Ouromiah,  in  Persia,  their  primi- 
tive faith  and  nation  had  existed,  if  not 
fiourished,  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,- 
sheltered  greatly,  though  not  entirely, 
from  the  storms  of  war  and  persecution, 
and  from  Italian  wiles;  and  the  people, 
if  not  as  free  as  they  sometimes  boaited, 
nor  as  exempt  from  violence 'and  alarms 
as  the  imagination  would  willingly  believe 
them,  yet  protected  from  the  fateu)f  other 
eastern  sectaries,  and  of  their  own  missions, 
at  once  by  the  native  force  and  resistance 
of  their  character,  and  by  that  strength  of 
nature  which  their  position  throws  around 
them.  There,  it  has  been  also  stated,  did 
the  same  causes,  in  a  great  measure,  shut 
them  up  from  the  knowledge  and  atten- 
tion of  the  western  world,  until  they  ttay 
be  said  to  have  been  almost  rediscovered 
in  our  own  time  by  the  activity  and  zeal 
of  the  missionaries  of  America,  who,  on 
the  new  and  perilous  field  of  exertion  pre- 
sented by  this  comer  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, have  afibrded  distinguished  evi- 
dence of  the  enterprise  and  pqpeverance 
which  their  countrymen  derive  from  one 
common   ancestry,   and  share  with  ttie 
other  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  f amilj. 
It  is  within  the  last  twenty  years  that 
the  manners  and  history  of  the  Nestorian 
people,  as  well  as  their  need  and  capacity 
for  a  purer  form  of  Christianity  than  that 
to  which  their  own  faith  had  dedined, 
have  been  a  subject  of  research  and  con- 
sideration ;  and  it  is  by  American  Mis- 
sions in  the  East,  and  especially  by  one 
individual  belonging  to  them,  that  this 
inquiry  has  been  chiefly  conducted,  against 
physical  obstacles  and  moral  discourage- 
ment of  no  ordinary  magnitoda 
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Sxtracto* 


"  Th«»  loT«"of  Oo4  l«  shed  ftbrond  In  oar  hearts     view  of   the  text,   which,   of  course,   I 

S'om.%!?/'^'''**'''*^''*'"^*^''''""^  *"*■''"  immediately  acknowledged;   and  never 

*   *   *   .  ,  ,  [  can  I  for|Tet  either  the  comment  or  the 

Th«  Erst  time  I  erer  knew  the  mean-  '  commentator,— both  may  well   serve  to 

ioK  of  Rom.  V.  5,  It  was  conveyed  to  |  iUugtrate  this  passage. 

me  under  oircumstonces    which   I  can  ,      That  nnnr  vnnth  hai 


never  forget.  I  was  called,  many  years 
ago,  when  but  a  short  time  in  the  minis* 
try,  to  visit  a  poor  creature  dying  of  a 
fever. 

It  wms  a  hovel  on  a  mountain-side  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow.  The  door  lead-  , 
ing  from  the  miserable  chamber  to  the  I 
kitchen,  (the  only  other  room  in  the 
habitation,)  was  built  up  to  prevent  infec- 
tion, and  the  only  entrance  was  through 
a  window,  about  a  foot  and  a-half  square, 
out  of  which  the  frame  had  been  taken 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  comer  of  that 
wretched  apartment,  on  some  straw, 
lay  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  dying, 
but  in  the  fullest  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties. A  few  moments'  conversation  con- 
vineed  roe  that  I  was  there,  not  to  teach, 
but  to  learn,  in  witnessing  the  triumph 
of  a  believer  over  sin,  death,  and  hell. 

The  young  man  was  rejoicing  in 
Christ ;  and  as  a  passage  of  Scripture 
which  seemed  appropriate  to  his  state  of 
mind,  I  opened  the  fifth  of  Romans,  and 
began  to  read  it,  applying  each  succes- 


.  That  poor  youth  had,  not  many  months 
I  before,  oeen  brought  to  the  knowledge 
I  of  the  Gospel  through  the  means  of  ray 
I  lecturing  in  the  cottages  in  that,  a  dis- 
'  tant  district  of  the  parish.  Too  poor, 
'  too  old,  and  too  much  en»aged  in  labour 
I  to  go  to  school,  he  had  learned  from  a 
'  young  companion  to  read,  in  the  even- 
ings when  his  work  was  over,  that  he 
'  might  read  that  Book  which  had  revealed  a 
,  Saviour  to  his  soul.  He  had  read,  and  had 
been  taught  by  Him  who  can  teach  not 
as  man  teacheth.  I  had  not  known  him, 
I  — I  had  not  to  my  knowledge  seen  him 
I  before,  though  God  had  taught  him  under 
'  my  ministry. 

I  saw  him  but  once  again — the  next 
day — entering  into  **  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,"  and  fearing  no  evil. 
That  night,  or  next  morning,  he  entered 
into  his  rest.  His  name  was  never  printed 
in  this  world  before ;  but  as  certainly  as 
it  is  recorded  here,  so  surely  in  "  the 
Lamb's  Book  of  l^ife"  is  written  the 
name  of  CHARLES  ARMSTRONG.— 
From  Expository  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to 


sive   sentence    to    the  young  man,  ^  \  the  Ephe'sians,  by  Uie  Rev. Robert  M'Ghet, 
according  with  hts  experience,  to  which  ,  j^^M,  Dublin, 


he  gave  a  most  cordial  response.  When 
1  riached  the  fifth  verse,  i  said, — 

"  Now  yon  feel  how  true  this  is, — you 
have  that  blessed  hope  which  maketh  not 
ashamed,  for  yon  feel  such  love  to  God 
shed  abroad  in  your  heart,  that  it  mtist 
be  by  the  Spirit  of  God  which  is  given 
to  you." 

**  Ah!  sir,"  said  he,  **  that  is  not  the 
meaning  of  that  text  at  all." 

'  What  I "  said  I,  "  not  the  meaning !" 


DOIMO  NOTHINO. 

"Hr  made  me  out  a  sinner  for  doing 
nothing!"  This  remark  fell  from  the 
lips  of  one  who  was  under  conviction  of 
sin,  and  of  whom  we  asked  the  question, 
<*How  were  you  awakened?"  He  had 
heard  a  sermon  from  the  words,  **  Woe 
unto  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion!*' 


It  was  a  new  thought  to  the  poor  man, 

^     ^  .       who  had  been  comforting  himself  with 

and  I  looked  at  the  verse  again,  ne^ver  i  the  plea  that  he  had  done  nothing  very 


having  thought  that  sny  other  could  be 
attached  to  it.  **  What  meaning  then 
do  yon  giro  to  it  ?" 

«  Ah!  sir,"  he  replied,  *•  it  would  be  a 
poor  hope  I  should  have,  if  it  was  de- 
rived from  any  love  I  feel  to  God. 
When  I  think  of  what  He  has  done  for 
me,  and  how  I  ought  to  love  Him,  I  feel 
so  cold  and  dead  compared  to  what  my 
love  ought  to  be,  that  I  would  be  in 
despair,  instead  of  liaving  a  hope  that 
laaketh  not  ashamed.  Read  on,  sir,  and 
you  will  see  it  is." 

I  read  on,  and  the  next  three  verses 
convinced  me  at  once  that  he  was  right, 


bad.  But  now  he  saw  that  his  greatest 
sin  was  the  very  thing  in  which  he  had 
been  comforting  himself — doing  nothing. 

We  were  reminded  of  this  incident  by 
meeting,  in  an  old  religious  magazine, 
with  the  following  ingenious  interroga- 
gations  on  the  words,  ''Curse  ye 
Meroz,"  (Judges  v.  23.) 

The  writer  goes  on  to  ask, — 

By  whose  authority? — The  angel  of 
the  Lord. 

What  has  Meros  done?— NOTHING. 

Why,  then,  is  Meros  to  be  cursed  ? — 
Because  they  did  nothing. 

What  ought  Meroz  to  have  dene? — 


that  I  had  taken  an  erroneous  i  Come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord. 
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Could  not  the  Lord  do  without 
Meroz?— The  Lord  did  do  without 
Meroz. 

Did  the  Lord  sustain  any  loss  ?— No  ; 
but  Meroz  did. 

Is  Meroz,  then,  to  be  cursed  ?— Yes ; 
and  that  bitterly. 

Is  it  right  that  a  man  should  be  cursed 


for  doing  nothing  ?  —Yes,  when  he  ought 
to  do  something. 

\^  ho  says  so  ? — The  angel  of  the 
Lord. 

*'  That  servant,  which  knew  his  lord's 
will,  and  did  not  according  to  his  will,  shall 
be  beaten  with  many  stripes." — Luke 
xii.  47,— Tract  Magazine. 


jStotfoe^  of  ]Sooft0* 


Zectures  for  the  Times  ;  or,  Illustratiom 
and  lie/utdtions  of  the  Errors  of  Tract- 
arianism  and  Romanism,  By  the  Rev. 
John  Cummino,D.D.  Hall  and  Virtue. 
1851. 
ALiROuon  we  are  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  taking  to  ourselves  the  name  of 
Protestants,  and  of  hearing  of  the  Pro- 
testant churches  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  a  great  majority  who  employ 
these  terms,  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  principles  they  imply,  and  the  dis- 
tinction they  point  out.  Nor  is  it  very 
wonderful  that  this  should  be  the  case. 
In  earlier  times,  when  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe  were  but  emerging  from 
the  darkness  and  errors  of  Popery,  and 
when  they  contained  multitudes  who  still 
ndhered  to  that  corrupt  form  of  worship, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  members  of  the 
reformed  churches  should  be  well  in- 
structed in  the  principles  they  professed 
to  embrace,  and  the  errors  against  which 
they  raised  thi nr  protest.  But  in  our  day 
— at  least  till  within  a  very  recent  period 
— the  prevalence  of  the  Popish  religion 
had  been  so  limited,  and  there  was  so 
little  danger  or  opportunity  of  our  coming 
into  contact  with  its  unscriptural  tenets, 
that  most  people  were  content  to  remain 
ignorant  of  them.  The  divisions  and 
sects  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  bosom 
of  tho  reformed  Church  itself,  as  they 
came  more  directly  to  our  doors,  have 
consequently  occupied  more  attention, 
and  demanded  a  more  careful  inquiry ; 
and  thus,  while  there  are  few  amongst 
our  people  but  know  something  of  the 
grounds  of  distinction  between  the 
Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  forms  of 
Church  goverment,  or  between  their 
common  observances  and  those  of  the 
Baptist,  Independent,  and  other  evan- 
gelical denommations,  there  are  compa- 
ratively few  who  are  fully  aware  of  the 
causes  that  have  separated  the  whole  of 
these  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  of 
the  vast  importance  and  advantages  of 
that  separation  which  took  place  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation;  although, 


when  viewed  in  itself,  and  in  the  conse- 
quences that  have  flowed  from  it,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  was  the 
greatest  and  happiest,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  was  the  most  necessary,  revolu- 
tion that  has  occurred  in  modern  times^ 
and  for  which,  whether  we  consider  its 
influence  on  the  temporal  condition, 
or  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of 
the  world,  we  can  never  be  sufficiently 
thankful. 

It  wpuld  be  foreign  to  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  enter  into  any  details  of 
the  auspicious  improvements  to  which  it 
led  in  the  public  and  social  condttioa  of 
the  countries  where  the  spirit  and  doc- 
trines of  that  Reformation  were  intro- 
duced. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  so  great 
and  manifest  were  those  improvements, 
that  even  on  considerations  of  a  temporal 
nature,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  separa- 
tion from  Popery  was  a  real  blessing, 
which  deserved  to  be  kept  in  lively  and 
perpetual  remembrance.  But  we  are 
called  upon,  in  the  present  day,  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  to  direct  attention  to  the 
religious  benefits  which  it  was  the  means 
of  securing  us, — for  after  all  it  was  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  a  religious 
movement  that  gives  to  the  Reforma- 
mation  its  claim  upon  the  remembrance 
of  the  Church  and  nAtion, — it  was  be- 
cause it  was  begun  by  men  of  a  religions 
character,  carried  on  by  the  weapons 
which  religion  sanctions,  and  designed 
to  emancipate  the  means  by  which  the 
doctrines  of  religion  might  be  restored 
to  their  native  purity,  and  its  ordinances 
enjoyed  in  freer  exercise,  that  we  are  led 
to  look  upon  the  movement  that  was 
made  against  Popery  three  hundred  years 
ago,  as  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
memorable  eras  in  the  history  of  man  as 
a  moral  and  spiritual  being.  Independ- 
ently of  the  peculiar  ch^acter  of  oar 
times,  therefore,  this  separation  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  merits  of  itself  to  be 
commemorated  with  ail  the  grateful  and 
lively  emotions  with  which  we  should 
think  of  an  event  so  momentous  in  its 
nature,  and  so  salutary  in  its  influence. 
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on  our  best  and  most  precious  pririleg^es. 
But  it  is  especially  proper  and  expedient 
to  keep  it  in  remembrance  at  a  time  like 
the  present,  when  Popery  has  began  to 
raise  its  head  in  our  land,  avowedly  cher- 
ishing bright  hopes  of  regaining  her 
ancient  ascendancy, — a  time,  too,  when, 
if  we  interpret  rightly  the  intimations  of 
the  prophetic  Scripture^,  we  may  expect 
that  corruption  to  re- appear  in  much  of 
its  former  splendour  and  power,  previous 
to  its  complete  and  final  overthrow. — We 
say  it  18  especially  proper  and  expedient, 
at  a  time  like  tho  present,  when  multi- 
tudes, from  the  causes  we  have  already 
stated,  are  living  in  ignorance,  and  the 
yoan^»  who  are  growing  up  to  occupy 
our  places,  require  to  be  informed  *about 
the  nature  of  Popery, — it  is  especially 
proper  and  expedient  to  bring  publicly 
before  the  public  the  great  distinguish- 
ing principles  of  the  Reformation,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  those  religious  ad- 
vantages which  it  secured. 

The  means  of  information  on  this  all- 
important  subject  are  happily  in  the 
course  of  being  supplied  in  as  great  abund- 
ance as  the  present  exigency  of  the  times 
demands;  for  whether  in  the  form  of 
sermons  or  expositorv  lectures, — of  books 
for  the  old,  or  catechisms  for  the  young, 
the  press  has,  for  the  last  twelvemonths, 
been  sending  forth  a  countless  hodt  of 
pnblications  on  the  subject  of  Popery ; — 
of  various  merit,  no  doubt,  but  all  evinc- 
ing the  sound  Protestant  feeling  that 
generally  animates  the  guides  of  public 
opinion  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  those  writers,  we  place 
Dr.  Camming,  who,  though  yet  a  young 
man,  ia  a  veteran  in  this  cause  ;  and  who, 
from  the  triumphant  success  that  crowned 
his  former  exertions,  is  now  universally 
looked  to  as  one  of  our  chief  Protestant 
champions.  The  work  whose  title  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  his  latest 
and,  in  many  respects,  his  best  and  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  cause ;  for 
while  it  displays,  in  common  with  all  the 
doctors  productions,  great  eloquence  as 
well  as  tact  in  the  management  of  his 
materials,  it  surpasses  them  all, — not 
only  in  the  extent  of  ground  over  which 
it  travels,  but  also  in  the  learning  and 
research  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the 
elucidation  of  his  subject.  The  first  two 
lectures  were  delivered  at  the  Hanover 
Room  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  and  were 
desi^^ned  simply  to  analyze  the  vaunting 
manifesto  of  Dr.  Wiseman.  So  great, 
however,  was  the  interest  excited,  that  Dr. 
Camming  was  induced  to  enlarge  his 
plan,  and  to  enter  fully  into  the  great 
controversy  of  the  times, — a  controversy 
which,  as  he  justly  remarks  in  the  pre- 


face, *'  lies  between  the  principles  of  tha 
Reformation  on  the  one  side,  and  the- 
principles  of  Romanism,  whether  openly 
avowed  and  embodied  in  the  Councils  of 
Trentand  in  the  Canon  law,  or  more  dimly 
shadowed  forth  and  ex  pressed  by  the  Trac- 
tarian  party,  on  the  other."  We  should  be 
ashamed  to  have  been  so  long  in  noticing 
a  work  of  so  great  merit  and  excellence, 
did  we  not  believe  that  it  is  already  in 
the  hands,  and  been  eagerly  perused  by 
many  of  our  readers ;  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  notice  a  book 
in  such  wide  circulation  as  to  have  reached 
a  third  edition  in  a  few  months.  But  as 
the  Author  has  wholly  re-written  many 
parts  of  the  work,  and  rendered  plainer 
and  more  perspicuous,  other  parts,  and 
abovo  all,  enriched  the  volume  by  notes 
and  illustrations  derived  from  rare  books 
procured  on  the  Continent,  we  think  that 
we  shall  be  doing  a  service  to  our  readers, 
by  not  only  making  them  acquainted  with 
the  claims  of  this  new  issue,  but  treating 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  work  to  a 
few  extracts,  as  specimens  of  the  stylo 
and  manner  of  execution. 

As  we  can  afford  but  very  little  space, 
we  confine  these  extracts  to  a  smglo 
subject — out  of  all  discussed  in  these 
able  and  interesting  lectures, — that  of 
apostolical  succession;  and  we  are  sure 
that  our  readers  will  be  gratified  by  see- 
ing how  completely  the  Author  demolishes 
that  absurd  out  pernicious  figment,  by  an 
array  of  historical  facts,  the  fulness  and 
variety  of  which  we  should  have  con- 
sidered quite  superfluous,  were  it  not 
for  the  pertinacity  and  superstition  with 
which  many,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Tweed,  cling  to  that  Javourite  dogma, 
and  especially  for  the  bitter  resentment 
which,  within  these  few  days,  the  Trac- 
tarian  party  have  displayed  against  tho 
Archbishop  of  Canteroury,  for  declaring 
himself  not  prepared  to  unchurch  Presby- 
terians, ana  all  whose  ministers  have  not 
received  Episcopal  ordination.  Dr.  Cum- 
ming  thus  speaks  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  communion : — 

<*  When  speaking  of  Scotch  non-juring 
bishops,  I  ao  not  use  the  word  bishop 
exactly  in  the  sense  conveyed  by  it  in 
England,  for  the  Scotch  bishops  are  very 
poor  men,  which  is  not  to  their  discredit, 
— the  ministers,  of  littlo  meeting-houses> 
supported  wholly  upon  tho  voluntary 
system, — the  Presbyterial  clergy  bein^ 
now  of  the  Established  Church.  Now,  I 
maintain,  that  if  there  is  an  episcopacy 
in  the  universe  altogether  vitiated,  it  is 
the  Scotch  ;  it  is  worse  than  the  English 
by  far ;  and  my  proofs  are  so  conclusive* 
that  I  am  sure  they  must  convince  every 
one  who  hears  thon^.     In  the  first  placo 
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in  the  year  1610,  Spottiswoode,  Lamb, 
and  Hamilton,  three  presbyters  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  ordained  by  presbyters 
only,  were  consecrated  bishops  of  Glas- 
gow, Brechin,  and  Galloway.  Now  let 
it  be  observed,  that  it  is  a  Tractarian 
notion,  that  if  a  man  is  not  baptized  by 
an  apostolical-succession  minister,  he  is 
not  baptized  at  all,  and  is  incapable  of 
holy  orders;  and  if  he  is  not  a  valid 
presbyter,  he  is  incapable  of  being  made 
a  Talid  bishop ;  but  these  three  men  were 
baptized  by  Presbyterian  ministers,  or- 
dained presbyters  by  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters, and  on  this  footinp:  consecrated 
bishops  by  the  three  bishops  who  were 
sent  from  England.  On  Tractarian 
principles,  they  were  never  baptized,  for 
Presbyterian  baptism  is  with  them  no 
baptism ;  they  were  never  ordained,  for 
Presbyterian  ordination  is  with  them  no 
ordination ;  they  were,  therefore,  incap- 
able of  being  consecrated,  and  they  were 
at  last  no  bishops  at  all.'  All  the  men 
that  they  ordained  were  not  ordained; 
all  that  they  consecrated,  were  not  con- 
secrated ;  and  the  Episcopal  communion 
in  Scotland,  from  that  moment,  became 
a  vitiated  and  corrupted  i^ucc^ssion. 

"But  suppose  this  defect  remedied: 
the  succesKion  afterwards  became  equally 
vitiated.  In  1(>61,  Sharp,  Fairfoul,  Leigh- 
ton,  and  Hamilton,  who  had  only  Presby- 
terian baptism,  were  ordained  and  conse- 
crated to  be  bishops— one  of  a  diocese 
whose  bishop  was  living,  and  his  conse- 
cration was  ther  ef ore  invalid.  I  have  said, 
it  is  a  law  in  Tractarian  theology,  that  a 
person  not  baptized  is  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving holy   orders,  and  that  baptism 
administered  in  a  Presbyterian  Church 
is   no    baptism ;    and,  thprefore,  these 
bishops,  baptized  by  Scottish  presbyters, 
though  consecrated,  were  incapable  of 
the  dignity  ;  and  their  consecration  was, 
on  Tractarian  principles,  null  and  void. 
But  the  mischief  did  not  rest  here ;  they 
consecrated  Haliburton,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  to  be  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  ;  Mac- 
kenzie, who  had  taken  *the  solemn  league 
and  covenant^  fourteen  times  (I)  to  be 
Bishop  of  Moray ;  Paterson,  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Aberdeen^  to  be   Bishop  of 
Ross ;    and  Wallace  to  the  bishopric  of 
the  Isles.    All  these  men  were  Presby- 
terian ministers,  and  were  consecrated 
bishops  on  the  footing  that  Presbyterian 
baptism  and  Presbyterian  orders  were 
valid ;  but  if  Presbyterian  baptism  be 
invalid,  and  if  Presbyterian  orders  be 
invalid  too,  there  is  clearly  no  such  thing 
in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  communion  as 
a  valid   succession,    answering    to    the 
lowest    definition   of   the    Tractarians ; 
and  the  sooner  they  get  the  succession 


restored,  as  well  as  the  Popish  Com- 
munion Service  purged,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  matntenanoe  of  their 
extreme  and  exclusive  views.** 

The  author  then  enters  on  a  wider 
view  of  the  subject,  and  appealing  to  the 
early  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
works  of  the  great  English  Reformers, 
adduces  an  overwhelming  weight  of  tes- 
timony against  this  foolish  doctrine : — 

**  Supposing,**  says  he,  **  the  apostolical 
succession  to  have  begun,  let  us  look  at 
the  history  of  it— not  in  one  province, 
such  as  Scotland,  but  on  the  broad  sur- 
face of  Europe.     We  gather  on  this  field 
the  following  facts,  known  to  every  stu- 
dent of  history.     Cyprian   was  conse- 
crated a  bishop  instantly  after  he  was  bap- 
tized and  converted  from  heathenism:  one 
would  think  he  was  not  very  well  qualified 
for  the  office.     Eucherius,  a  lawman,  was 
made  Bishop  of  Lyons.     Photius,  also  a 
layman,  was  made  a  patriarch.     John 
the  Ninth,  from  a  layman,  was  made 
Pope,  and  was  therefore  a  lay  Pope : — 
what  sort  of  apostolioal  succession  he 
could   transmit,  I  leave  you  to  judge. 
Clpment  the    Fifth,  in   1308,   gave  the 
archbishopric  of  Mentz  to  his  physician, 
a  layman,  on  account  of  a  cure  which  he 
had  wrought  on  his  holiness.     When  we 
ordain  a   presbyter  in  the   Church  of 
Scotland,  we  try  to  ascertain  if  his  quali- 
fications answer  to  those  stated  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy  ; 
and  if  we  find  that  they  do,  we  commit 
to  him  the  functions  we  have  ourselves 
received.    But  this  Pope  acted  on  far 
different  principles;  for  the  reason  he 
gave  for  the  appointment  was,  that  be 
who  was  so  clever  in  curing  bodily  dis- 
ease, as  the  physician  in  question  had 
shewn  himself  to  be,  was,  of  all  men,  the 
most  fitted  for  the  cure  of  souls.    Again, 
from  the  year  1159  to  the  year  1182, 
there  were  four  persons  claiming  to  be 
Pope  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  is  not  yet 
settled  which  was  the  true  Pope,  and 
therefore  in  which  channel  the  true  suc- 
cession flowed.    From  the  year  1378  to 
the  year  1409,  there  were  two  Popes, — 
one  at  Avignon,  and  the  other  at  Roin«^. 
Which  was  the  legitimate  and  true  Pope  ? 
John  the  Twelfth,  who  was  made  Bishop 
of  Rome  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  con- 
ferred holy  orders  upon  boys  for  money, 
and  consecrated  a  youth  of  ten  years  old 
Bishop  of  Todi  i — ^what  sort  of  transmis- 
sion of  apostolical  succession  this  lad 
could  present,  I  leave  you  to  fancy.     In 
the  time  of  Pope   Sergius,  bishopries 
were  put  up  for  sale — ^to  auction,  as  we 
should  say;  and  when  it  was  proposed 
by  one  of  the  members  of  a  council,  that 
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all  bishops  and  priests  who  had  received 
Simoniacal  consecration  or  ordination 
should  be  expelled,  and  their  orders  pro- 
nounced null  and  void,  the  objection,  on 
the  ground  of  which  this  proposition 
was  overruled,  was,  that  if  it  were  car- 
ried into  effect,  there  would  be  no 
bishops  or  priests  left  in  Europe — so 
fearful  was  the  extent  to  which  Simon- 
iacal practices  prevailed." 

The  lecture  is  concluded  by  the  follow- 
ing brief  summary  of  the  statements 
made  in  it : — 

<*  Let  me  add  a  simple  illustration  of 
the  worth  and  value  of  apostolical  suc- 
cession, founded  upon  that  betuititul  an- 
nouncement in  the  Gospel  of  John, — 
'As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  even  so  roust  the  Son  of  man 
be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  belie veth  in 
Him  should  hot  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life.'  The  Israelites,  yon  remem- 
ber, were  dying  in  the  wilderness  by  ihe 
tting  of  fiery  serpents ;  and  Moses  raised 
a  brazen  serpent  upon  the  top  of  a  pole, 
and  bade  the  dying  look ;  and  the  instant 
that  they  looked,  they  were  cured.  We 
are  told  that  this  is  an  exact  type  of  the 
blessed  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  I 
address  Roman  Catholics,  or  Tracta- 
rian  Romanists,  I  implore  them  to  look 
through  the  misty  and  glittering  medium 
they  live  in,  at  its  glorious  announce- 
ments ;  and  while  they  look,  I  pray  that 
they  may  live.  Suppose  now,  when 
Motes  went  round  to  the  Israelites,  as 
they  were  dying  by  thousands,  and  said 
to  them,  *  Behold  the  brazen  serpent  on 
the  pole,  and  live,*  that  some  dying  Jew 
had  lifted  up  his  eye,  and  said,  *  Moses, 
before  I  look  to  the  serpent,  tell  me  on 
what  is  it  elevated  V  Moses  would  surely 
have  replied,  (if  we  can  suppose  such  a 
eonrersation  to  have  occurred,) '  That  is 
no  concern  of  yours:  this  must  be  the 
simple  question  with  yon.  Is  the  serpent 
▼idble  t  And  if  it  be,  yon  are  to  look.' 
But  auppoee  the  dying  Israelite  to  reply, 
'If  yon  will  tell  me  the  composition  of 
the  pole — whether  it  be  brass,  or  iron, 
or  oak — I  will  look  ;  but  if  you  will  not 
tell  me,  or  if  you  say  it  is  only  wood,  I 
will  not  look,  but  I  will  lie  down  and 
rather  die.'  Or  suppose  him  to  say, '  If 
it  is  wood,  at  all  events  I  will  not  look 
until  I  know  the  botanical  succession  of 
that  pole ;  that  it  was  cut  from  a  tree 
that  sprung  up  a  hundred  years  ago, 
which  again  grew  from  another  which 
grew  before  the  Flood,  which  again 
^prang  from  another  which  grew  before 
Adam  fell:  I  mnst  have  its  succession 
demonstrated,  from  the  creation  to  the 
daj  when  it^  was  cut  by  the  carpenter, 
before  I  will  look  and  be  cured.'    Infa- 


tuation as  it  seems,  it  is  just  the  essence 
of  the  Tractarian  gospel.  I  maintain,, 
that  the  best  pole  must  have  been  that 
which  lifted  highest  the  brazen  serpent 
before  the  people ;  and  the  best  church, 
have  it  or  have  it  not  the  apostolical 
succession,  is  that  which  holds  Christ 
aloft  and  alone  prominent,  and  clothed 
in  His  own  maji^stic  glory,  that  the  dying 
may  look,  and  the  living  rejoice." 

We  cordially  recommend  this  volume 
as  replete  with  learning  and  eloquence, 
and  sincerely  hope,  that  the  author  who 
has  proved  himself  so  equal  to  the  task, 
will  prosecute,  as  he  hints  his  intention 
of  doing,  his  labours  in  this  field  of 
public  usefulness. 

Letters  to  the  Right  Rev,  John  Hughes^ 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  New  York  ; 
in  three  series,  to  which  are  added  Ihe 
decline  of  Popery  and  its  causes,  by 
Kirman.  Edinburgh:  Johnstone  and 
Hunter. 

This  is  the  republication  of  an  Amer- 
ican production,  written  in  the  epistolary 
form,  and  containing  a  discussion  on  all  the 
leading  points  of  ihe  Popish  controversy. 
It  ranks  in  the  same  class,  and  traverses 
much  of  the  same  ground  as  the  Lectures 
of  Dr.  Cumminir,  noticed  in  the  preceding 
article.  It  differs,  however,  from  that 
work,  in  this  respect,  that  it  makes  no 
pretentions  to  learning  or  research. 
"  The  object  of  the  Author,*'  as  he  states 
in  the  preface,  "  was  to  strip  the  Papal 
controversy  of  its  learned  heaviness,  and 
to  bring  down  the  points  in  dispute  to 
the  comprehension  of  all  ordinary  minds." 
Bearing  such  a  character,  it  may  fall  into 
other  hands,  and  bo  read  in  other  circles, 
where  the  more  erudite  work  of  Dr. 
Cumming  would  be  wholly  unsuitable  ; 
and  we  cordially  recommend  it  as  not 
only  characterized  by  much  force  of 
argument  and  liveliness  of  style,  but,  un- 
like most  works  of  a  controversial  nature, 
written  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  courtesy 
and  candour.  Moreover,  the  statements 
of  the  Author  as  to  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Romish  Church  may  be 
implicitly  relied  on.  He  draws  from  his 
own  personal  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion ;  for  he  was  bred  a  Catholic,  and 
*'  remained,"  as  he  says  in  his  opening 
letter,  <<  a  son  of  the  Chnrch,  until  he  had 
reached  the  years  of  manhood.  Then, 
on  a  full  examination  of  the  subject,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  could  not 
remain  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  first  be- 
came an  infidel.  But  subsequently,  by  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  and  by  the  grace  of 
God,  he  was  led  to  embrace  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel." 
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Counsels  to  Christian  Parents  regarding 
the  Education  of  their  Children.  Pre- 
pared by  a  Committee  of  tbe  United 
Frcsbyterian  Synod.  Glasfsow,  1851. 
"Wz  bail  witb  macb  satisfaction  tbe 
appearance  of  tbis  little  treatise, — the 
^design  of  wbich  is  to  promote  tbe  godly 
fip-bringing  of  tbe  yonng.  It  consists  of 
41  few  beads  of  advice  on  this  subject 
addressed  to  parents,  and  rightly  ad- 
dressed to  them;  for  on  parents  tbe 
God  of  nature— tbe  Author  of  Christ- 
ianity— ^has  devolved  tbe  momentous  task 
of  imbuing  tbe  minds  of  their  children 
with  the  principles  of  Divine  truth,  as 
well  as  of  training  them  to  habits  of 
Christian  piety  and  virtue ;  and  whatever 
aids  may  oe  afforded  by  the  week-day 
or  the  Sabbath  school  teacher,  no  zeal 
or  assiduity  in  these  quarters  can  release 
parents  from  their  obligation  to  perform 
this  relative  duty.  Home,  indeed,  is 
tbe  first  and,  in  many  respects,  it  is  the 
principal  school.  The  process  of  training 
is  there  carried  on  from  infancy,  inso- 
much that  many  who  have  never  entered 
on  a  course  of  scholastic  instruction,  or 
fiven  learned  the  alphabet,  are  already  well 
educated ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  multi- 
tudes, who  have  made  some  proficiency 
in  worldly  accomplishments,  as  languages 
and  music,  cannot  be  considered,  in  a 
Cbristuin  point  of  view,  to  be  yet  educated 
at  all.  In  short,  to  form  the  heart  and 
the  character  of  children,  by  a  right  sys- 
tem of  moral  and  religious  discipline,  is 
the  great  end  of  tbe  domestic  constitu- 
tion ;  and  never  do  the  interesting  truths 
— the  sacred  doctrines  of  religion — find 
a  readier  entrance,  or  make  a  deeper  im- 
pression on  the  youthful  mind,  than  when 
they  are  in  stilled  with  a  ps rent's  tender- 
ness, when  they  drop  from  a  parent's  lips. 
Yet,  alas !  how  many  parents,  forgetful 
of  their  high  mission,  entirely  neglect,  or 
regard  as  of  secondary  importance,  tbe 
Christian  education  of  their  families! 
They  are  anxious  to  form  the  manners 
of  tbeir  childretf,  to  instruct  them  in 
those  branches  of  knowledge,  and  to 
furnbh  them  with  that  measure  of  ac- 
complishments, which  are  requisite  to  fit 
them  for  the  business  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  for  taking  a  respectable  place  in 
society;  and  so  far  every  dictate  of  rea- 
son, every  principle  of  religion,  approves 
and  sanctions  their  solicitude.  But  to 
expend  all  their  anxiety  in  equipping 
tbeir  children  for  tbe  journey  of  life,  to 
direct  all  tbeir  care  and  all  their  efforts 
to  train  tbe  young  for  tbe  present  world, 
while  they  are  negligent  or  indifferent 
about  their  interests  in  tbe  next,  is  a 
jtad  and  lamentable  misplacing  of  affec- 
tion;— ^it  is  tbe  performance  of  one  duty 


at  the  expense  of  another,  compared  with 
which  tbe  other  is  as  light  as  ur.  Tbe 
object  of  this  little  tract  is  to  rouse 
Christian  parents  to  a  fuller  sense  of 
tbeir  duty,  to  think  of  the  importance  of 
home  traming,  to  be  careful  of  instructing 
tbeir  children  by  example  as  well  as  by 
precept ;  and  prepared  as  it  has  been  by 
a  Committee  of  tbe  United  Presbyterian 
Synod,  of  wbich  tbe  Rer.  Dr.  Ring  was 
Conyener,  it  is  characterized  by  all  tbe 
excellence  of  principle,  and  judiciousness 
of  application,  which  such  authorship 
would  lead  us  to  expect. 


Ellen  Seymour;  or,  Ths  Bud  and  (ke 
Flower,  By  Mas  Savils  Srephbbd. 
BatJbi :  Binns  and  Goodwin. 

Oir  the  title-page  of  this  little  Tolume 

we  find  the  following  lines : — 

*'  Judge  not  the  Lord  br  feeble  sense ; 
Bat  trust  Him  for  His  vrace  ; 
Behind  %  firowning  Provldeoce, 
Ue  hides  a  smiling  face. 

**  His  parposes  will  ripen  fiwt. 
Unfolding  every  hour. 
The  Bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste. 
But  sweet  will  be  the  Fiowsa." 

These  lines  form  the  text  wbich  tbe 
authoress  of"  Ellen  Seymour  "  has  sought 
to  illustrate.  This  she  has  done  witb 
very  considerable  ability.  To  the  young, 
her  little  work  presents  most  important 
truths  in  a  very  attractive  dress. 


Our  Little  Study ;  or,  Conversations  on 
the  connexion  between  the  Law  of  Matter, 
the  Law  of  Instinct,  and  the  Imw  of 
Mind.  By  the  Sbv.  Thomas  Fublonq. 
Bath :  Binns  and  Goodwin. 
Wb    can    most    cordially    recommend 
this  work.    It  is  not  suited  to  the  very 
young ;  but  for  those  whose  education 
IS  somewhat  advanced,  it  is  a  most  in- 
structive   volume;    and  we    are  mucb 
mistaken   if  many,   whose    sobool-days 
are  over,  will  not  find  themselves  inter- 
ested and  instructed  by  a  perusal  of  it. 


A  Defence  of  Infant  Baptism.  Paisley : 
Alexander  Gardner.  1851.  pp.  143. 
Thz  author  of  this  treatise,  as  it  bears 
evidence,  has  carefully  studied  the 
controversy  on  the  subject  of  Infant 
Baptism,  and  is  well  fitted  to  take  pait 
in  It.  In  this  small  volume  the  reader 
will  find  the  leading  objections  to  the 
baptisim  of  infants  very  ably  handled, 
and  triumphantly  rebutted.  It  is  the 
more  valuable,  that  those  objections  aro 
dealt  witb  as  dressed  up  anew  by  the  late 
Dr.  Benson,  the  Rev.  Alex.  Campbell* 
an  American  author,  and  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Baptist  Noel. 
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EXPOSITION  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED.— HEBREWS  XXL 

Pabt  II. 

*'  Looking  mto  Jemis.  the  author  and  finisher  of  oar  faith  ;  who,  for  the  Joy  that  waa  set  bdbrer 
Uim.  endured  the  croaa,  deaplaing  the  ahame,  and  ia  aet  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
tiod.**— VntSB  2. 


**  Looking  unto  Jesus/*— The  Apostle  had 
reminded  suffering  saints  of  the  comfort 
and  enconragement  which  were  afforded 
by  the  contemplation  of  those  who,  in 
the  past  history  of  the  Church,  had  the 
same  race  to  ran  with  themselves,  and 
the  same  battles  to  fight,  but  who  gained 
the  crown,    were  more  than  conquer- 
ors,   and    through   faith    and  patience, 
finally  inherited   the  promises.     These 
bright  examples  of  the  power  of  confi- 
dence in  the  love  of  God,  to  "  make  that 
endurable  which  else  would   break   the 
heart,"  were  too  precious  to  be  lost  to 
ttie  people  of  God ;  and  accordingly,  these 
men  of  faith,  though  dead,  yet  speak  to 
Tfie  mourners  of  all  ages  with  a  living 
voice,  which  has  lifted  the  burden  from 
many  a   spirit,   and   put   courage  into 
many  a  heart,  and  raised  up  again  the 
drooping  hands  in  confiding  prayer,  and 
strengthened  the  feeble    knees    to    run 
again   the    race   with    renewed   vigour.  , 
?^ach  histories  are  very  solemn :    they 
condemn  the  unbelieving,  and  cheer  the 
<r<mfiding.     For  who  among  us  is  called 
upon  to  run  the  race  set  before  them  \ 
with  greater  trials  to  endure,   greater 
tfiificulties  to  overcome,  or  more  powerful 
temptations  to  resist, — tlian   Abel,  who,  i 
as  be  ran,  was  slain  by  his  only  com-  ' 
I'anioD,  and  only  brother :  or  Enoch,  who 
walked  with  God  amidst  a  world  lying 
in  darkness :  or  Noah,  who  had  to  preach  | 
so  long  in  rain,  to  believe  what  seemed 
impossible,  to  build  an  ark  which  seemed  i 
uuDeoessary^  and  to  be  tossed  on   the  | 
surges  of  the  deep  a  wholo  year,  cast  on  , 
Qod  ftS  bis   only  guide:    or  Abrafiam, 
who  bad  to  leave  his  country  and  go  | 
into  »  mysterious  world,  not  knowing 
vbltiier  he  went;  and  to  hope  against  \ 
!u>pe,  «Dd  offer  up   his  only  son,  and  , 
lire  aU  his   life   a  stranger  in  the  land 
whkii  was  ^ven  to  him  as  a  possession : 
(>r  **  IfoBUf  who  refused  to  be  called  a  ! 
son   of  Pharaoh's   daughter;   choosing 


rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  tlie  people 
of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sia 

I  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  reproach  of 
Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures 
in  Egypt :  and  who,  by  faith,  lef^  Eg7Pt» 
not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king,  for  ho 

,  endured,  as  seeing  Him  who  was  invisible." 

'  Who^  we  ask,  is  called  upon  in  our  days 
to  run  a  race  requiring  more  faith  and 
patience   than   were    required  by  those 

'  heroes  of  the  olden  time  ?  And  if  ihey 
believed  God  when  His  character  and 

!  purposes  were  surrounded  with  so  many 
clouds,  shall  we  disbelieve  Him  in  this 
gospel-day  of  ours,  when  the  darkness  is 
past,  and  the  true  light  shineth,  and 
His  glory  is  seen  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ  ? 
But  the  Apostle  sets  before  us  a  ''wit- 

I  ness  nobler  still,  who  trod  affliction's 
path."  Ho  bids  the  suffurer  look  to 
Jesus ! 

Jesus  is  here  said  to  be  the  ^'author 
and  finisher  of  faith."  It  is  true,  that 
Jesus  is  at  once  the  object  of  onr  faith, 
so  that  we  are  to  believe  in  Him;  tlie 
author  of  our  faith,  inasmuch  as  He  im- 
parts it  to  us  by  His   Spirit;  and    the 

finisher  of  our  faith,  because  He  who 
begins  the  good  work  in  us,  will  perfect 
it  until  the  day  of  redemption.  But  we 
understand  the  expressions,  "  author  and 
finisher"  here,  to  have  a  meaning  some- 
what different  from  this.  The  term 
translated  **  author,"  is  the  same  which  is 
translated  in  other  passages  by  "  Prince^ 
(Acts  iii.  15,)  and  "  Captain,'*  (Heb  ii. 
10.)  The  word  "  our"  is  not  in  the  ori- 
ginal. Jesus  is  then  Prince,  Captain,  or 
Leader  of  faith.  He,  above  all,  is  emi- 
nently our  Leader  in  the  race.  He  "  goes 
before,"  leaving  us  "  an  example,  that  we 
should    follow    His    steps."    He  is  also 

finisher  of  faith,  inasmuch  as  He  has  left 
an  example  of  perfect,  finished  faitli, 
never  having  once  failed,  but  ended  as 
He  began  life,  with  unshaken  confidence 
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in  His  heayenly  Father.  To  look  to 
Jesus  is  then  the  great  source  of  strength 
to  the  mourner. 

The  Apostle  speaks,  in  the  2d  and  3d 
yerses,  of  the  perfect,  unfailing  faith  of 
Jesus,  of  the  joy  which  He  possessed  from 
realizing  hy  faith  things  promised,  yet  an- 
seen,  of  His  patient  endurance  of  suffer- 
ing because  of  His  faith,  and  of  His  final 
exaltation  to  glory. 

The/aith  of  Jesus  was  perfect  It  never 
once  failed*  All  the  subtile  crafl  and 
power  of  Satan,  exercised  for  forty  days 
in  the  wilderness,  could  not  shake  it.  No 
outward  trials  nor  inward  griefs,  neither 
the  rude  assaults  of  His  enemies,  nor  the 
distrust  and  treachery  of  His  friends, 
could  weaken  His  faith  in  the  love  of 
His  Father.  Even  in  His  last  hours  of 
incomprehensible  sufiering,  when  agony 
and  death  reigned,  yet  faith  was  triumph- 
ant. In  Gethsemane,  though  oppressed 
by  mysterious  woe,  and  filled  with  dread 
as  He  entered  the  black  cloud  of  His 
last  atoning  sorrows  which  was  about  to 
rush  over  His  spirit,  He  still  held  fast 
His  confidence  in  God;  for  while  He 
prayed,  that  if  it  were  possible  the  cup 
should  pass  from  Him,  yet  he  recog- 
nized God  even  then  as  His  Father,  and 
acquiesced  in  His  will  as  the  will  of  a 
Father, — "Father !  not  my  will,  but  thine 
he  done!"  The  awful  cry  on  the  cross 
which  revealed  a  forsaken  Saviour,  re- 
Tealed  also  a  confiding  Son,  who  could 
Bay  in  His  agony,  "  My  God,  my  God;** 
and  with  His  last  breath,  *'  Father,  into 
thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit  I"  The 
iaith  of  Jesus  was  perfect  I 

It  was  His  faith  in  God's  Word  of  Pro- 
mise, and  in  things  not  yet  seen,  which  en- 
abled Him  to  realize  **  thejoyset  before  Him,** 
The  joy  of  our  Lord,  like  His  suflfering, 
with  which  it  was  inseparably  connected, 
was,  in  some  respects,  peculiar  to  Him  as 
mediator,  and  cannot  be  shared  by  His 
people.  His  joy,  for  instance,  in  having 
fulfilled  all  the  promises  and  prophecies 
regarding  the  Messiah,  thus  glorifying 
God's  truth ;  His  joy  in  having  secured 
the  salvation  of  millions  of  the  human 
race,  thus  glorifying  every  feature  of  the 
Divine  character ;  His  joy  in  obtaining 
all  power  in  order  to  finish  His  great 


work : — such  joy  no  man  can  share 
except  by  holy  love  and  sympathy. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Saviour 
prayed  that  "  Hi»  joy  might  be  fulfilled" 
in  His  disciples ;  and  we  know  that  He 
will  welcome  all  His  people  into  "  the  joy 
of  their  Lord ;"  and  if  so,  there  is  a  joy 
which  we  may  possess  along  with  Him. 

Accordingly,  the  believing  mourner  is 
able  to  rejoice  even  here,  in  being  en- 
abled, like  his  Master,  to  honour  God 
by  a  childlike  confidence  in   His  will, 
and  to   acquiesce   in  His  purposes    re- 
garding him  I    And  what  joy  unspeak- 
able is  set   before    him  also^   of  being 
made  an  heir  of  God,  a  joint-heir  witb 
Christ,  and  of  being  glorified  together 
with  Him,  and  with  all  who  have  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of   God  through  all  eternity  I     Surely 
the  very  joy  of  our  Lord  is  set  before 
us !    We  are  privileged  to  adopt  almost 
His  own  words,  as  uttered  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy:  *'I  have  set  the  Lord  always 
before  me;    because  He  is  at  my  right 
hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved.     Therefore 
my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth; 
my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope ;  for  tboa 
will  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  (in  the 
grave,)  neither  wilt  thou  let  thy  Holy 
One  see  corruption.     Thou  wilt  shew  me 
the  path  of  life ;  in  thy  presence  is  ful- 
ness of  joy ;  at  thy  right  hand  there  are 
pleasures  for  evermore." 

And  if,  "for  the  joy  set  before  Him," 
our  Lord  was  cheered  while  He  "  endured 
the  cross  and  despised  its  shame^**  and  if 
He  so  realized  the  future  glory  of  the 
crown,  as  to  rise  above  the  present  sufiler* 
ing  which  led  to  it,  even  so  is  it  with 
His  suffering  people.  Without  faith  in 
good  things  to  come,  our  present  crosses 
could  not  be  endured.  If  we  had  hope 
in  Christ  in  this  life  only,  we  are  of  all 
people  most  miserable.  Our  motto  would 
be  that  of  the  sensualist,  "  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  But  it  is 
because  we  have  confidence  in  God's  pro- 
mise of  future  good,  and  in  God's  wis- 
dom and  love  in  making  sufferings  the 
school  for  heaven,  inasmuch  as  they  sepa- 
rate us  from  tlie  things  seen  and  temporal, 
and  train  us  to  self-denial  and  submission, 
that  we  believing  this,  and  sure  of  the 
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glorious  resalt,  can  «*  endure*  unto  the 
end.  We  know  and  believe  that  life  comes 
by  this  death,  light  \>y  this  darkness,  joy 
by  this  sorrow,— that  all  which  is  worth 
presenring,  shall  last  for  eyer, — and  that 
the  cross,  carried  in  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
must  end  by  the  wearing  of  the  crown  in 
the  glory  of  Christ.    '*  We  are  saved  by 
hope.**      "  And  our  hope  maketh  not 
mshamed,  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
It  was  this  joy  which  cheered  Paul  amidst 
his  sufferings.    Speaking  for  himself,  and 
all  the  children  of  God  who,  in  the  spirit 
of  adoption,  could  say,  "  Father,"  he  tri- 
umphantly exclaims,  <*  If  children,  then 
heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with 
Oirist ;  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  Him, 
that  we  may  be  glorified  together.  For  I 
reckon,  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compaftd  with 
the  glory  that  is  to  be  revealed  in  us  1" 
Let  sorrowing  saints  then  exercise  their 
faith  in  realizing  future  joy,  as  connected 
with  goody  and  present  suffering,  in  order 
that    they  may  endure  their  cross  with 
more  patience.      "  Our  light  affliction," 
says  the  Apostle,  ^  which  is  but  for  a 
momeot,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory ;"  but 
he  adds,  **  while  we  look  not  at  the  things 
which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which 
are  not  seen ;  for  the  things  which  are 
seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  are  eternal.    For  we  know, 
that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  taber- 
nacle were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building 
of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens !" 

The  exaltation  of  Christ,  as  mediator, 
to  the  right  hand  of  God,  was  inseparable 
from  His  humiliation.  '<  He  humbled 
Hiouelf,  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross;  where/ore 
God  also  hath  highly  exalted  Him." 
The  I«oid  did  not  leave  His  Son  to  be 
destroyed  by  His  sorrows,  or  to  perish  in 
the  grave.  That  cotdd  not  bel  Faith, 
and  eolNnianon,  and  love,  mwst  triumph  ; 
and  God  will  let  the  universe  see 
that  they  must  triumph  !  As  ^it  was 
with  the  Head,  so  shall  it.be  with  all 
the  members  of  His  living  body.  To 
aiippoae^  that  one  having  the  ^spirit  of 


Jesus  should  not  be  honoured  by  God, 
and  blessed  according  to  the  richness  of 
His  grace — that  such  an  one  should  not 
end  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  God,  when 
God  alone  could  satisfy  the  longings  of 
His  heart, — to  suppose,  in  short,  that  one 
who  suffers,  according  to  the  will  of  God, 
meekly,  patiently,  lovingly,  because  He 
recognizes  that  suffering  as  the  will  of  a 
holy  and  loving  Father,  should  not  in  the 
end  be  exalted,  is  to  lose  all  confidence 
in  the  character  and  government  of  God. 
While  the  mourner  looks  to^  Jesus  not 
only  suffering  on  earth,  but  exalted  in 
the  heavens,  let  him  be  assured,  that  God 
will  thus  deal  with  all  who.  are  humbled 
under  His  mighty  hand :  **  He  will  exalt 
them  in  due  time."  **  The  Lord  raiseth 
up  all  who  are  bowed  down."  And  so 
will  it  be  with  you,  O  mourning  saint! 
if  you  hold  fast  your  confidence.  Whea 
patience  has  bad  her  perfect  work,  when 
faith  is  evidenced  and  strengthened,  and 
all  your  graces  purified  by  the  fire,  then, 
in  His  own  time,  will  the  Lord  exalt  you  ! 
What  a  glorious  mark,  then,  is  this  for 
you,  to  look  to  Jesus  I  This  is  not  a  transi- 
ent act  of  the  mind,  but  a  constant  habit. 
As  we  must  daily  run,  so  should  we  daily 
look  to  Him  as  our  forerunner.  But 
when  our  race  is  like  His,  full  of  sorrow, 
when  we  have  to  carry  the  cross  and  en- 
dure its  shame,  then  specially  should  we 
look  to  Jesus. 

We  should  look  to  Jesus  not  merely 
as  our  example,  but  as  one  who  lives  at 
God's  right  hand, — the  symbol  of  honour, 
of  authority,  and  power, — in  order  to  im- 
part to  us  that  spirit  of  life,  strength, 
ftiith,  and  love,  in  which  He  himself  ran 
the  race.  For  our  gracious  Lord,  in 
accomplishing  His  race,  in  enduring  Hie 
cross,  and  despising  the  shame,  gave  a 
pledge,  that  all  who  followed  Him  in  the 
same  path,  would,  like  Him,  finish  their 
course  with  joy.  AU  He  did  for  us  as 
our  example.  He  enables  us  abo^to  do  as 
His  disciples.  His  saying,  "Because  I 
live,  ye  shall  live  also,"  is  one  with, 
"  Because  I  have  run,  ye  shalljrun  also." 
His  language  to  the  believer  is,  **  For 
you  I  have  obtained  that  Spirit  to  be  in 
you,  and  dwell  with  you,  by  which  I  have 
overcome  every  difficulty,  endured   all 
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iAtigue,  borne  eyery  grief,  despised  every  I  o  biMied  Spirit !  be  thou  with  me  too, 
shame  1  I  hare  shewn  you,  that  the  path   ^^  ^^  ^.J^  Jj^'^JJ^^^  ,^  ^,^^  ^^^ 
of  life,  though  a  path  of  sorrow,  is  safe,    chriat*  work  to  inind,-and  with  thy  power 
and  leads  to  glory.    Take  up  your  cross 


and  follow  me,— look  to  me  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  be  ye  saved  1 "    Finally, 
look  to  Jesus  alone.    Tarn  the  eye  away 
from  all  vain  confidences,  and  every  other 
source  of  strength  or  comfort  in  your  trials. 
It  is  this  looking  to  Jesus  which  will  pre- 
vent us  being  overwhelmed  by  the  sight 
of  our  present  or  anticipated  sufferings. 
He  who  looks  habitually  to  Him,  has  his 
eyes  fi.\ed  on  so  attractive  an  object,  and 
his  soul  so  filled  with  the  glory,  to  which, 
seated  upon  Ills  throne  at  the  end  of 
His  race,  He  summons  His  people,  that 
created  things  will  no  longer  be  chosen 
as  more  excellent,  and  present  afflictions 
vill    be  seen    as   "  light."    It  will   be 
with  us  as   with   Peter   when  he  ran 
to  meet  his  Master  on  the  water  :   all 
vas  firm  as  a  rock,  and  easy  as  a  walk 
upon  a  smooth  pathway  so  long  as  he 
looked  to  Jesus ;  but  when  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  great  waves,   and  lost  sight  of  the 
Saviour,  he  began  to  sink. 

Let  us  then  ever  look  to  Jesus  as  our 
example  and  leader  in  the.way, — and  our 
supporter,  sanctifier,  and  comforter  by  the 
way.  Let  us  look  to  Uim  for  the  Spirit 
of  life,  and  strength,  and  love,  and  we 
shall  endure  to  the  end,  and  carry  every 
cross,  and  finally  share  His  joy  along  with 
the  millions  who  have  ran  and  suffered 
before  us,  and  are  running  and  suffering 
with  us,  and  will  run  and  suffer  after 
ve  are  entered  into  our  rest  I 
(To  be  continued,) 


And  sanctify. 

O  everlasting,  glorious  Trinity, 

If  thou  Tt  near, 
Even  in  the  yale  of  death,  there  then  will  Xnt 
Such  warmth,  such  light,  such  comfort  sho  1  c 
me, 

I  ne'er  can  fear ! 

By  night,  hy  day,  in  wakeftilness.  in  sleep. 

Then,  oh  I  my  God  I 
Watch  oyer  me !— Be  ever  near  to  keep 
Thy  fearful  child- thy  feeble  timorous  sbeep» 

With  thine  own  rod  I 


PSALM  XXTIT.  4. 

"  Tea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou 
art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  com- 
fort me/ 

O  SBAciocs  Ka^her  !  in  tlie  hour  of  death 

Be  thou  with  me. 
When  clouds  hang  o'er  my  Tision,  and  my  breath 
And  heart  are  faiiing,  then,  oh !  giro  me  faith 

To  look  to  thee  I 

O  holy  Son  I  the  risen  Sariour,  thou 

lu  that  dread  hour 
Be  near  1  —shew  me  the  glory  on  thy  brow, 
8I1CW.11M  thy  brigh loess,  make  my  soul  to  know 

Thy.resurrection.'power  I 


SAFETY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAff  IN  TIME  OF 
DISRTCSS. 

The  Christian  is  safe  in  the  midst  of  his 
persecutions ;  they  may  disturb  his  rest, 
and  discompose  his  fancy,  but  they  are 
like  the  fiery  chariot  to  £lias ;  he  is  en- 
circled with  fire,  and  rare  circumstances, 
and  strange  usages,  but  is  carried  up  to 
heaven  in  a  robe  of  flames.    And  so  was 
Noah  safe  when  the  flood  came ;  and  was 
the  great  type  and  instance,  too,  of  the 
verification  of  this  proposition  :  he  was 
a  righteous  man  and  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness ;   he  was  put  into  a  strange 
condition,  perpetually   wandering,  shut 
up  in  a  prison  of  wood,  living  upon  faith, 
having  never    bad    the    experience  of 
being  safe  in  floods.   And  so  have  I  often 
seen  young  and  unskilful  persons  sitting 
in  a  little  boat,  when  every  little  wave 
sporting  about  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  every  motion  and  dancing  of  the 
barge,  seemed  a  danger,  and  made  them 
cling  fast  upon  their  fellows ;  and  yet  all 
the  while  they  were  as  safe  as  if  they  sat 
under  a  tree,  while  a  gentle  wind  shook 
the  leaves  into  a  refreshing  and  a  cool- 
ing shade:  and  the  unskilful,  inezper- 
ienced  Chrbtian  shrieks  out,  whenever 
his  vessel  shakes,  thinking  it  always  a 
danger  that  the  watery  pavement  is  not 
stable  and  resident,  like  a  rock ;  and  yet 
all  his  danger  is  in  hifcself,  none  at  all 
from  without;  for  he  is  indeed  moving 
oi>on  the  waters,  but  fastened  to  a  rock; 
faith  is  his  foundation,  and  hope  it  his 
anchor,  and  death  is 'his  harbour,  and 
Christ  is  his  pilot,  and  heaven  is  his 
country ;  and  all  the  evils  of  povertv  or 
affronts,  of  tribunals  and  evil  juages, 
of  fears  and  sadder  apprehensions,  are 
but  like  the  loud  wind  blowing  from  the 
right  point,  they  make  a  noise,  and  drive 
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faster  io  the  harbour ;  and  if  we  do  not 
leave  the  ship,  and  leap  into  the  sea ;  quit 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  run  to  the 
secnrities  of  the  world;  cut  our  cables, 
and  dissolve  our  hopes ;  grow  impatient, 


and  hug  a  wave,  and  die  in  its  embraces ; 
we  arc  as  safe  at  sea,  safer  in  the  storm 
which  God  sends  us,  than  in  a  calm, 
when  we  are  befriended  with  the  world. 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 


GOD  IN  DISEASE. 
Part  II. 


Wb  promised  in  our  last  number  to  cull, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  a  few  more 
extracts    from    Dr.  Duncan's    excellent 
little  Tolnme.    It  is  with  no  little  plea- 
sure that  we  recur  to  this  new  Bridge- 
water  treatise,  as  it  may  be  called,  in 
which  the  able  and  pious  author  demon- 
strates, in  a  new  field,  and  by  an  entirely 
new  selection  of  illustrations,  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  as  mani- 
fested in  everything  connected  with  those 
diseases  to  which  humanity  is  liable.    We 
are  far  too  apt  to  look  upon  pain  and  sick- 
nera  as  sent  simply  as  a  chastisement, — 
wc  are  too  ready  to  think  that  disease 
partakes  more  of  the  natnre  of  punish- 
ment than  of  discipline.    But  a  careful 
examination  of  God's  dealings  with  men, 
must  conyince  us  of  the  erroneousness 
of  such  a  conclusion :  and  must   teach 
us,   that   affliction  is  not  always,   nay, 
not  usually,  a  sign  of  God's  anger,  but 
that,   whom   He  loveth  He  chasteneth. 
True,    it    is    not   always  easy  for  the 
Christian  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Him 
whose  ways    are   as    the    great    deep; 
true,    it  may   not  always  be  easy  for 
us  to  help  being  envious  at  "  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked;"  but  no  sooner 
do  we  go' "  into  the  sanctuary  of  God," 
— ^no  sooner  are  our  minds  enlightened 
by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than 
we  are  made  to   *'  understand  their  end," 
and  we  are  tauglit  that  God  is  good  unto 
Israel,  and  that  He  withholdeth  no  good 
thing  firom  them  that  love  Him.    We 
may  not,  perhaps,  in  every  instance,  be 
able  todiscover  the  reasons  for  His  dealings 
towards  His  people.   But  of  this  we  may 
be  assured,  that  there  is  not  one  drop  of 
anger  in  the  cup  that  He  gives  them  to 
firiak,  however  bitter  may  be  its  taste ; 
so  thai  the  conviction  of  His  unchanging 


and  eternal  love  may  well  sustain  and 
cheer  ns  amid  all  the  sorrows,  and  under 
all  the  pains  that  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  experience. 

In  our  former  notice  of  Dr.  Duncan's 
volume,  we  extracted  some  of  those  pas- 
sages in  which  be  illustrates  the  manner 
io  which  disease  is  made  by  God  to 
conduce  to  the  spiritual  wellbeing  of  His 
people.  We  saw  that  it  serves  as  an  instru' 
ment  in  His  hands  for  teaching  us  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  and 
for  thus  weaning  our  thoughts  from  the 
perishing  things  of  earth.  But  God  may 
be  seen,  not  merely  in  the  moral  results 
of  disease,  but  also  in  its  physical  opera- 
tions. We  may  find  traces  of  His  all-wise 
working,  not  merely  in  the  beneficial 
impressions  which  every  attack  of  illness 
is  calculated  to  produce  on  the  mind,  but 
also  in  those  beautiful  and  harmonious 
arrangements  which  we  may  discover  in 
the  various  processes  connected  with  dis- 
ease. One  yety  interesting  cliapter  is 
entitled.  On  the  Pain  of  Disease  as  afford^ 
ing  evidence  of  design.  We  all  know  that 
it  is  pain  that  usually  renders  the  visita- 
tion of  sickness^fio  trying  to  the  sufferer ;. 
yet,  in  the  circumstance  of  pain  usually- 
accompanying  disease,  there  may,  we 
think,  be  found  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  the  care  that  the  Lord  exercises 
towards  His  people,  as  well  as  of  His  wis- 
dom and  goodness.  This  great  truth  Dr. 
Duncan  illustrates  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

"  The  first  and  most  obvious  purpose 
that  pain  is  intended  to  serve,  is  to  give 
us  timely  warning  of  whatever  deviations 
from  a  state  of  health  happen  to  take 
place  in  any  part  of  our  bodies.  Were  it 
not  for  this,  many  diseases  would  occur 
without  the  patient  being  cognizant  of 
their  having  happened.     With  the  excep- 
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tion  of  the  class  of  dislocationB,  the 
mechanical  inconvenience  of  which  gives 
timely  notice  of  their  occurrence,  we 
should  be  ignorant  of  almost  all  the  other 
accidents  or  diseases  we  are  subject  to, 
only  for  the  pain  that  attends  them. 
Bones  are  often  broken  without  the  per- 
son's knowledge ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
surgeon  who  detects  the  nature  of  the 
accident  finds  it  difficult,  from  the  little 
suffering  it  induces,  to  persuade  the 
patient  to  believe  that  he  has  met  with 
o  severe  an  injury.  Agaip,  persons  in 
fever  are  occasionally  found  pursuing 
their  ordinary  avocations,  and  even  walk- 
ing considerable  distances,  after  they  have 
been  attacked,  to  their  own  manifest 
injury,  simply  because  the  absence  of 
pain  has  destroyed  all  consciousness,  on 
their  part,  of  their  being  unwell.  Con- 
nected with  this  use  of  pain,  and  arising 
immediately  from  it,  is  the  service  that  it 
renders  to  the  individual,  in  prompting ' 
him  to  take  effective  measures  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health  so  soon  as  he  has  been 
^  warned  of  the  actual  invasion  of  illness. 
The  means  which  nature  has  provided  for 
the  restoration  of  the  body  to  its  original 
healthy  condition,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  One,  independent  of  human 
agency,  consists  in  the  secret  arrange- 
ment of  certain  salutary  processes,  which 
a  ;t  by  themselves,  without  the  volition  or , 
consciousness  of  the  individual.  The 
other  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  his  | 
own  faculties,  which  direct  him  to  adopt 
the  requisite  measures  for  his  benefit  | 
that  reason  and  experience  prove  to  be. 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  first  I 
of  these  classes  require  no  warning  senti-  | 
nel  to  stimulate  them  to  vigilance.  At 
the  moment  their  services  are  needed  they 
are  found  busy  at  their  posts.  But  the 
second  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the 
friendly  notice  that  the  pain  we  have 
been  considering  usually  gives  of  the 
approach  of  disease. 

"  When  a  man  fractures  one  of  his  ribs, 
the  injury,  considered  by  itself  is  not  of 
much  consequence;  the  chest  can  still  be 
expanded  and  contracted  sufficiently  for 
the  purposes  of  respiration,  by  means  of 
the  other  bones  of  the  thorax,  which  retain 
their  integrity.  But  though  of  trifiing 
importance  abstractedly,  it  may  lead  to 
secondary  results  of  the  very  highest 
moment.  The  ends  of  the  broken  bone 
striking  against  the  delicate  membrane 
that  lines  the  chest,  may  give  rise  to 
inflammatory  action  of  such  intensity,  as 
to  endanger  life,  or  it  may  produce  effu- 
sion of  fluid,  and  thus  premanently  em- 
barrass the  breathing  of  the  patient.  The 
pain,  however,  which  such  a  state  of  thiiigs 
nviu*iably  induces,  calls  attention  at  once 


to  the  danger,  and  leads  to  the  adoption 
of  appropriate  treatment  for  its  removaL 
"  In  the  treatment  of  fractures,  as 
indeed  in  all  other  processes  of  reparation 
in  the  animal  frame,  the  vital  forces  of  the 
part  are  the  great  agents  in  bringing  about 
the  union  of  the  bones.  All  that  the  sur- 
geon can  do,  is  to  place  the  parts  in  the 
most  favourable  position  for  the  purpose, 
and  to  assist  nature,  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  by  appropriate  constitutional 
management.  It  follows  from  this,  that 
when  the  parts  have  been  properly  ad- 
justed, and  the  bandages  applied,  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  settled  principle  In  sur- 
gery, not  to  interfere  with  them  unneces- 
sarily afterwards.  Indeed,  if  it  were 
possible  to  maintain  them  accurately  ia 
the  same  position  in  which  they  were 
first  skilfully  placed,  it  would  be  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired.  But  unfor- 
tunately this  is  not  the  case.  Several 
circumstances  concur  to  disturb  the  re- 
sult,— such  as  the  utter  impossibility  of  a 
patient  maintaining,  all  through  the  te- 
dious process,  the  same  unvarying  posture 
day  and  night;  the  impossibility  of  con- 
trolling altogether  the  muscular  action  of 
the  limb;  and  the  impossibility  of  counter- 
acting entirely  the  force  of  gravity,  which 
acts  silently  but  constantly  upon  the  sepa- 
rated fragments ;  — these,  however  careful- 
ly the  surgeon  may  endeavour  to  prevent 
their  producing  their  natural  effects,  will 
still,  in  time,  more  or  less  alter  the  posi- 
tion of  the  parts,  so  that  if  care  were 
not  taken  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence, 
it  would  be  found  at  the  completion  of 
the  process,  that  the  union  had  taken 
place  in  an  unnatural  manner :  the  limb 
being  more  or  less  shortened,  and  the 
bone  twisted  on  itself,  to  the  manifest 
inconvenience  and  annoyance  of  the  pa- 
tient Here,  then,  the  sensations  of  the 
patient  furnish  useful  information  for  the 
management  of  his  case.  So  long  as  the 
parts  retain  their  proper  relative  posi- 
tion, so  long  he  feels  the  limb  comfort- 
able and  free  from  uneasiness;  but  as 
soon  as  they  depart  from  that  position, 
pain  is  produced.  It  is  thus  seen  that  a 
most  valuable  help  is  afforded  in  this 
way  to  the  determination  of  the  im- 
portant question,  whether  the  bandages 
should  be  opened  at  any  moment,  or 
whether  they  should  be  left  undisturbed, 
so  as  not  unduly  to  interfere  with  the 
process  of  union  on  the  one  hand,  and 
not  to  suffer  it  to  proceed  in  an  impropw 
manner  on  the  other.  The  development 
of  pain  infallibly  gives  notice,  that  all 
IS  not  going  on  as  it  ought  to  do^  and  puts 
both  the  patient  and  the  surgeon  on  their 
guard ;  while  its  absence,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  tolerably  sure  evidence  that  materi 
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are  prooeediDg  favouTablj  to  tbdr  detei^ 
mination. 

**  Another  pnrpoie  which  is  served  by 
pain  is,  that  it  niaterially  assists  the 
physician  in  determining  the  seat  and 
nature  of  many  of  the  internal  ailments 
which  the  body  is  liable  to,  but  which, 
from  their  posiiioii,  present  considerable 
obscurity  at  first  This  is  the  canie  with 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  lungs,  sto- 
mach, brain,  &C., — the  treatment  of  which, 
though  possessing  certain  points  in  com- 
mon, di^ra  in  each  case  according  to  the 
differenoe  of  their  structure  and  function. 
To  enable  the  practitioner  to  decide  the 
proper  coarse  to  be  pursued,  he  must  be 
able  to  determine  beforehand  what  is  the 
particalar  affection  he  is  called  upon  to 
manage.  Yet  this  is  often  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty.  The  conatitutional  symp- 
toms in  all  are  so  very  much  alike,  that 
no  material  assistance  can  be  derived 
from  that  source;  and  although  there  are 
other  symptoms  of  a  peculiar  character 
depending  upon  the  form,  position,  and 
office  of  the  different  organs,  which,  when 
discovered,  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  yet  they 
are  generally  too  obscure  in  their  earlier 
stages,  and  too  slowly  developed,  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  giving  an  exact 
and  timely  intimation  for  the  purpose  of 
diagnosis.  But  the  pain  of  the  attack 
comes  in  opportunely  to  assist  in  solving 
the  difficulty :  it  appears  at  the  onset,  just 
at  the  very  moment  when  its  indications 
are  of  most  importance,  and  it  points  out, 
generally  with  great  accuracy,  the  part 
of  the  body  principally  engaged,  and 
which,  but  for  the  hint  thus  given,  might 
very  possibly  have  been  overlooked.  .  .  . 

*'  Another  useful  purpose  that  the 
existence  of  pain  secures  in  the  animal 
economy  is,  the  imposition  of  a  restraint 
upon  the  use  of  diseased  parts,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  f^r  recovery  to 
take  place.  It  has  been  nlready  stated, 
that  nature  herself  is  the  great  agent  in 
the  work  of  cure.  For  t).e  accomplish- 
ment of  her  task  it  is  aisolntely  eisen- 
tial  that  her  operations  should  not  be 
interfered  with,  but  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  uninterruptedly  in  their 
proper  course.  Hence,  perfect  quietude 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  their  success- 
All  termination.  If  a  man  sprain  his 
leg,  and  the  parts  become  inflamed,  he 
must  cease  to  walk  on  it  before  he  can 
get  weU.  If  the  eye  become  attacked  by 
ophthalmia,  he  must  wear  a  shade,  and 
give  up  the  use  of  reading,  before  he  can 
reasonably  hope  for  relief.  All  this  is 
proved  by  every -day  experience ;  but  nu'n 
are  naturally  so  impatient  of  all  restraint 
upon  their  personal  liberty,  and  the  calls 


of  pleasure  or  of  business  are  generally 
so  urgent,  that  it  is  often  a  matter  of 
much  difficulty  to  induce  them  to  submit 
to  the  confinement  that  is  necessary  for 
the  recovery  of  their  health.  Were  it  not 
for  the  pain  that  attends  the  use  of  dis- 
eased organs,  many  persons  would  not  be 
induced  by  any  considerations  to  sul  mil 
even  to  the  most  trifling  privation,  but 
would  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations 
utterty  regardless  of  the  consequences. 
But  the  actual  suffering  that  each  indul- 
gence in  this  pernicious  course  is  sure  to 
entail,  as  well  as  the  relief  that  is  pro- 
duced by  the  opposite  line  of  conduct^ 
generally  succeed  in  constraining  most 
men  to  act  in  a  way  consistent  with  their 
real  interests.  It  is  owing  to  the  little 
pain  that  attends  the  slighter  forms  of 
indisposition  that  many  of  them  run  a 
protracte<l  course,  until  they  become  diffi- 
cult of  cure,  or  lay  the  foundation  of  per- 
manently impaired  health 

*'  Who  can  reflect  upon  these  various  uses 
of  pain,  without  being  struck  with  the 
goodness  that  prompted  the  Divine  Being 
to  attach  such  a  provision  to  our  constitu- 
tion ;  and  with  the  wisdom  that  presided 
over  the  contrivance  ?     Who  can  enough 
admire  the  simplicity  of  the  means  on  the 
one  hand,  or  its  sufficiency  on  the  other  ? 
Let  {us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  this 
mode  of  indicating  the  existence  of  dis- 
ease were  done  away — that  thebeneflcent 
Author  of  nature  were  to  reject  a  condi- 
tion 80  distressing  to  His  creatures,  what 
substitute  can  we  imagine  Him  to  supply 
in  its  place  that  would  at  all  answer  tho 
purpose  ?    It  is  qi^ite  clear,  that  if  it  is 
to  be  a  symptom  thai  will  give  notice  of 
morbid  action  of  any  kind  taking  place  in 
any  part  of  the  frame,  it  must  be  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  patient*s  natural  sensibility: 
nothing  else  would  awaken   his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  of  such  a  change  having 
occurred ;  and  if  the  sensibility  be  modi- 
fled,  how  else  can  it  be  modified  except 
in  the  way  of  pain  ?     No  sensation  that 
'  is  merely  indifferent  would  accomplish 
I  the  object,  much  less  would  one  that  was 
agreeable.     Either  of  these  might  call 
'  attention  to  the  fact,  that  a  change  had 
I  taken  place  in  the  vital  action  of  some  of 
I  the  organs ;  but  they  would  not  alarm  him 
I  by  the  idea  of  danger;  they  would  not  ex- 
I  cite  him  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the 
correction  of  the  evil ;  they  would  not  im- 
I  pose  upon  him  the  restraints  necessary 
I  for  his  perfect  recovery.    Pain,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  symptom  universally  under- 
stood ;   its  voice  is  immediately  heard ; 
its  mandates  are  not  lightly  to  bo  dis- 
regarded.    So    fat  as  wc  can   see,    no 
other  provision  could  be   deviRcd    that 

would  effectually  accomplish  the  same 
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objects,  wliile  free  from  the  Buffering  that 
the  present  one  is  attended  with." 

But  the  natural  theologian  can  go 
still  farther.  He  can  point  to  other  evi- 
dences of  Ood's  superintending  wisdom 
and  care,  than  those  afforded  by  the 
warnings  which  pain  gives  of  the  nature 
-of  those  diseases  that  attack  us.  When 
we  carefully  observe  the  courses  of  the 
various  diseases  to  which  humanity  is 
Hable,  we  see  not  merely  general  laws 
which  prove,  that  He  who  sends  disease, 
has,  at  the  samo  time,  provided,  within 
41ie  body  itself,  certain  means  of  resist- 
ing it,  but  we  find  distinct  evidence  of 
salutary  interferences  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  system  to  a  healthy  state — 
/SO  distinct  indeed,  as  entirely  to  exclude 
:ihe  supposition  of  accident.  In  very  many 
cases  we  can  trace  such  a  distinct  de- 
.  parture  from  the  ordinary  operations  of 
<  the  vital  forces,  as  to  prove,  that  some 
-new  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  when  affected  by  disease,  for  the  sole 
iliin^poso  of  moderating  the  violence  of  its 
notion.  One  or  two  illustrations  of  this 
we  quote  from  Dr.  Duncan.  The  first 
relates  to  the  effects  produced  by  inflam- 
matory action  on  the  mucous  and  serous 
>  membranes : — 

-^*  It  might  naturally  be  expected,  that 
"the  same  morbid  action  affecting  these 
textures,  would  produce  nearly  similar 
results.  But  this. is  not  the  case;  a 
marked  and  most  important  difference  is 
observable.  It  is  necessary  to  mention, 
that  these  two  classes  of  membranes  differ 
remarkably  in  their  structure  and  uses. 
The  serous  membranes,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  are  extremely  thin 
transparent  textures,  perfectly  destitute 
of  blood-vessels,  and  smooth  on  their  iin- 
•attaclied  surface.  In  every  direction  they 
.are  closed  up,  so  as  to  form  a  shut  sac, 
•  and  the  design  of  their  formation  is,  to 
'<liminish  the  friction  of  the  adjacent 
structures  in  their  movement  upon  one 
another.  The  mucous  membranes,  en  the 
contrary,  are  tolerably  thick,  highly  vas- 
cular, and  of  a  soft  velvety  texture.  They 
are  open  at  one  or  both  ends,  when  they 
are  in  contact  with  the  external  surface; 
and  the  use  that  they  are  intended  to  serve 
is,  to  line  the  great  channels  of  internal 
communication,  and  to  permit  the  passage 
along  their  surface  of  the  air  in  respira- 
tion, and  of  the  materials  of  nutrition. 
Now,  the  difference  in  the  effects  of  in- 
^mmatlon,  as  applied  to  these  two  classes 


of  membranes,  has  reference  to  the  par* 
ticular  ends  that  were  contemplated  in 
their  formation,  so  that  this  process,  which 
is  so  easily  induced,  and  so  perpetually 
occurring,  might  be  productive  of  as  little 
permanent  injury  as  possible.  The  dif- 
ference is  this,  when  inflammation  attacks 
a  serous  membrane,  there  is  immediately 
poured  out  upon  its  free  surface,  a  quantity 
of  an  opaque  white  matter,  called  lymph, 
which  has  the  property  of  gluing  together 
the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ; 
whereas,  when  it  attacks  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, no  such  phenomenon  is  perceived, 
but  either  puru}ent  matter  is  formed  upon 
the  surface,  or  a  number  of  round  holes 
are  excavated  downwards  towards  the  ad- 
jacent organs ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  one  case 
we  have  the  adhesive,  and  in  the  other  tlie 
suppurative,  form  of  inflammation.  This 
difference  in  the  result  of  the  process  does 
not  depend,  as  might  at  first  thought  be 
supposed,  upon  the  difference  of  the 
structures,  or  upon  an  inherent  incapa- 
bility upon  the  part  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes to  take  upon  them  the  adhesive 
inflammation,  or  of  serous  membranes 
the  ulcerative ;  because  we  do  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  find  these  results  occur- 
ring. No;  it  depends  entirely  upon  a 
special  appointment  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  evils  which  would  be  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  the  continuance 
of  life.  If  the  mucous  membrane  were 
ordinarily  to  assume  the  adhesive  form  of 
inflammation,  the  apertures  for  breath- 
ing, on  every  attack  of  cold,  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  stopped  up ;  or  if  it 
attacked  the  alimentary  canal,  the  patient 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  starved  to 
death,  by  the  passage  being  converted 
into  an  impervious  cord.  Similarly,  if  the 
serous  membranes  were  to  assume  the 
ulcerative  form,  consequences  equally  dis- 
astrous would  follow.  The  integrity  of 
the  peritoneum,  for  example,  would  be 
destroyed,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
would  find  their  way  into  a  situation 
where  they  would  no  longer  be  capable 
of  tftdergoiog  digestion,  but  where  tliey 
would  be  productive  of  the  greatest  incon* 
venience.  Or  if  it  were  the  pleura  that 
happened  to  be  engaged,  the  atmospheric 
air,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  lungp, 
would  make  its  escape  into  the  cavity  ci 
the  thorax  ,where  its  presence  would  inter- 
fere mechanically  with  the  movements  of 
the  chest,  and  produce  embarrassment,  if 
not  absolute  suffocation.  All  this,  and 
many  other  evils  of  a  similar  description, 
are  effectually  guarded  against  by  the 
simple  circumstance  under  considemUoD, 
— a  circumstance,  as  we  have  stated,  not 
depending  upon  a  difference  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  p9Tt.<,  but  upon  a  di^ience 
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in  the  mode  of  action,  imposed  upon  the 
vital  forces  to  meet  the  special  exigencies 

of  the  occasion 

"  In  the  usual  progress  of  pulmonary 
eonsnoiption.  we  shall  be  able  to  discover 
several  provisions  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
which  are  particularly  deserving  of  atten- 
tl  re  consideration.    It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remark,  that  this  disease  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  and  fatal  affections  that 
the  human  frame  is  liable  to ;  but  its  ten- 
dency to  dcyelope  new  and  sudden  dan- 
gers is  very  materially  diminished  by  the 
circainstanoes  to  which  we  are  about  to 
^lude.    It  is  tolerably  well  known,  that 
ihc  esiKmtial  feature  of  the  complaint 
consists  in   the  deposit  of  a  morbid  pro- 
duct ia  the  Inngs  called  •  tubercle/  which 
has  no  analogy  with  any  of  the  constit- 
uent elements  of  the  body.     The  forma- 
tion of  this  substance  seems  to  depend 
upon  a  defect  in  the  powers  of  assimi- 
hiloo,  which,  in  consequence  of  inherent 
or  scqnired  debility,  fail  to  produce  out 
of  the  materials  of  the  food  a  chyle  of  the 
proper  character.     The  imperfect  chyle 
tlius  generated  and  introduced  into  the 
claiilation.  Is  carried  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  where,  by  virtue 
of  the  depurating  property  they  possess, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  separate  the  un* 
healthy  elements  from  the  rest,  and  so  to 
coanteract  the  misfihief  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce.  Were  this  organic  effort 
sttended  with  success,  almost  all  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  this  formidable  complaint 
vottid  be  arrested.  The  patient,  it  is  true, 
night  suffer  emaciation  and  weakness  in 
ccmieqaenoe  of  the  imperfect  nutrition 
taking  place  in  the  digestive  system,  but 
^  the  symptoms  depending  upon  organic 
changes  in   the  structure  of  the  lungs 
would  be  obviated.    As  it  is,  there  is  rea- 
lon  to  believe  that  the  state  of  the  con- 
stitution, upon  which  the  formation  of 
tubercle  primarily  depends,  exists  for  a 
considerable  time  previous  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  symptoms  that  are  supposed 
peculiarly  to  mark  the  commencement 
of  the  complaint ;  but  the  matter,  being 
farmed  at  first  in  small  quantities  only, 
is  carried  off  as  rapidly  as  it  is  generated 
hy  the  provision  to  which  we  allude,  and 
"vhich  consists  in  the  circumstance  of  its 
heing  thrown  out  upon  thefVee  surface  of 
the  pulm(mary  mucous  membrane.     It 
^4s  for  a  long  time  a  disputed  point  in 
morbid  anatomy  to  determine,  what  is  the 
precise  seat  occupied  by  the  matter  of 
tubercle  in  the  lungs ;  but  the  researches 
of  I)r.  Carswell  have  at   last  set    the 
matter  at  rest,  and  it  is  now  universally 
admitted,  that  it  is  thrown  out  upon  the 
free  aurface  of  the  air  cells  and  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane 


"  Two  circumstances  corroborate  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion  of  Carswell  \ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  shew  the  utility 
of  the  arrangement  which  determines 
the  deposition  of  the  product  on  the 
fVee  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  first  is,  that  the  place  where  tuberr 
cular  matter  is  first  detected  in  incipient 
cases  of  consumption,  is  invariably  the 
apex  of  the  lungs.  This  arises  from  the 
limited  motions  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest  possesses,  when  compared  with  the- 
lower,  as  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  examining  the  ribs  during  ordinary 
respiration  can  easily  discover.  It  is  plain, 
that  if  the  tubercle  be  thrown  upon  the 
air  passages,  it  will  more  certainly  and 
more  speedily  be  carried  off  from  those 
portions  which  have  thegpreatest  and  most 
continuous  motions.  The  second  fact  is, 
that  while  tubercular  matter  is  formed  in 
animals  of  very  different  modes  of  life* 
the  situation,  where  it  is  deposited  in  eac) v 
is  influenced  in  a  very  remarkablo  man* 
ner  by  the  habits  of  the  animal.  Thus,, 
in  animals  of  sedentary  habits,  who  take 
little  active  exercise,  it  will  be  found  to 
accumulate  in  the  lungs^  because  the  slow- 
ness of  their  movements  does  not  suffi- 
ciently excite  these  organs  to  enable  them 
to  discharge  the  unhealthy  deposit  as  fast 
as  it  is  formed.  This  is  remarkably  the 
case  with  cows,  a  class  of  animals  that» 
when  kept  in  large  towns,  are  extremely 
prone  to  this  peculiar  complaint.  But  in 
animals  of  an  opposite  description, — ^mon- 
keys, for  example, — who  take  much  exer- 
cise of  a  violent  description,  we  do  not 
find  the  tubercle  in  the  lungs, — though 
it  is  an  extremely  common  product  ia 
such  of  them  as  are  brought  to  these- 
countries, — but  in  the  spleen  and  liver. 
The  same  idea  is  confirmed  by  a  com- 
parative examination  of  the  situation  of 
tubercle  in  children  and  in  adults.  In  the 
latter,  as  most  persons  are  aware,  it 
is  found  almost  always  in  the  lungs,  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  organs;  but  in 
the  former,  though  it  is  still  constantly 
met  with  in  the  lungs,  yet  it  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  liver  and  spleen 
as  well.  The  explanation  of  these  facts 
is  to  be  found  in  tlie  different  degrees 
of  active  exercise  taken  by  the  child  and 
the  adult.  I^et  us  suppose  that  there  » 
an  inherent  tendency  in  the  economy  to 
throw  out  the  tubercular  matter,  when- 
ever it  is  generated  in  the  system,  upon 
the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  it  will 
follow  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
the  more  full  and  forcible  the  movements 
of  respiration  happen  to  be,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  elimination  of  the  mor- 
bid product.  And  were  it  not  that  the 
spleen  and  liver  at  such  times  become 
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congested,  owing  to  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  circulating  fluids,  wliereby 
the  crude  particles  floating  in  the  blood 
become  entangled  in  the  minute  cells  of 
their  atructure,  so  as  to  accumulate  into 
regular  masses,  there  is  every  reaaon  to 
believe  that  the  whole  would  be  safely 
and  completely  removed  from  the  sys- 
tem. Can  we  hesitate  to  admit,  that  the 
law  which  regulates  the  deposition  of  this 
morbid  product  in  that  part  of  the  body 
which  is  best  fitted  to  carry  it  oflT  safely, 
has  been  determined  with  a  special  refer- 
ence to  this  very  object  ? 

"  The  last  example  we  shall  notice  in 
this  chapter  is  the  cautious  manner  in 
which  spontaneous  evacuation  of  the 
contents  of  large  abscesses  takes  place, 
and  which  the  medical  attendant,  with 
all  his  skill,  is  never  able  fully  to  imitate. 
The  opening  of  a  large  abscess  is  invari- 
ably attended  with  considerable  risk.  The 
immediate  effect  is  generally  to  produce 
a  large  measure  of  relief  to  the  patient; 
but  in  a  short  time  irritative  fever  of  a 
dangerous  character  succeeds.  This  is 
commonly  attributed  to  the  admission  of 
air  into  the  interior  of  the  abscess,  which 
acts  as  a  foreign  liody,  produces  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  purulent  matter, 
and  lights  up  a  new  kind  of  irritation  on 
the  walls.  When  the  opening  has  been 
made  by  art,  it  is  seldom  possible  to 
manipulate  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  the 
e8cai)e  of  the  contents,  end  yet  prevent 
the  admission  of  air;  but  when  nature  un- 
dertakes the  operation,  she  forms  a  long 
and  tortuous  channel,  in  the  first  instance, 
under  the  integuments,  through  which 
she  conducts  the  purulent  matter,  and 
finally  erects  a  sort  of  sluice-gate  near 
the  surface,  which  allows  of  its  flowing 
out  easily,  but  imposes  an  efi^tual  im- 
pediment against  anything  which  would 
attempt  to  force  an  entrance  upwards  in 
the  opposite  direction." 

In  addition,  however,  to  these,  and  such 
like  processes  of  preservation  in  disease, 
there  are  others  of  reparation  and  adapta^ 
tion  which  haye  aroused  the  wonder  of 
the  physiologist,  and  which  serve  as 
proofs  cf  a  great  designing  First  Cause. 
When  disease  sets  in,  and  a  morbid  action 


is  set  up  in  any  part  of  the  system,  the 
disease  is  not  permitted  to  proceed  un- 
checked. There  is  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion a  repairing  power,  as  it  may  be  called, 
j  which  is  quite  independent  of  any  aid 
I  from  the  physician.  The  effects  of  this 
I  vis  medicatrix  naturae,  or  healing  power 
of  nature,  are  well  known  to  all  who 
,  have  had  anything  to  do  with  sickness. 
Now,  this  attempt  at  reparation,  whether 
successful  or  not,  carries,  in  the  very  fact 
of  its  occurrence,  a  conyiction  that  it  ii 
not  the  result  of  blind  chance  workini^ 
in  the  dark,  but  of  an  intelligent  superin- 
tending cause.  Indeed,  it  is  to  this  that, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  we  must 
ascribe  the  recovery  of  the  patient ;  for 
though  injudicious  treatment  may  coun- 
teract its  efficient  progress,  no  amount  of 
skill  or  attention  on  the  part  of  the  phy- 
sician can  supply  the  want  of  energy  in 
the  constitution,  if  this  be  deficient.  The 
physician's  great  object  should  be  to  assist 
nature  in  her  struggles,  and  to  remore 
any  obstruction  to  her  effectual  opera- 
tion. 

There  are  many  other  pasaages  which 
we  should  have  liked  to  have  qaote^l,  but 
our  space  is  so  limited  that  we  must  deny 
ourselves  this  gratification,  and  content 
ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to 
the  chapters  on  ditsMse  a»  iliustratiee  of 
spiritual  truthy  and  on  ths  conduct  of  ik 
physician  as  illustrating  Gocts  dealings 
with  His  creaiures,  for  some  admirable 
remarks  on  these  important  topics. 

In  parting  from  thia  little  volame,  we 
have  again  to  thank  its  estimable  author 
for  the  instruction  and  profit  which  we 
have  received  from  its  perusal ;  and  we 
would  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers^  aasored,  that  no 
one  who  takea  it  np,  will  lay  it  down, 
without  having  his  understanding  en- 
lightened regarding  the  ways  of  Him 
whose  judgments  are  a  great  deep. 
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*<  As  a  restorative,  a  means  of  refresh- 
ment, where  the  powers  of  life  are  ex- 
hausted, of  ^viiig  animation  and  energy 
where  man  has  to  struggle  with  days  of  j 
sorrow,  as  a  means  of  correction  and  com-  < 
pensation  when  misproportion  occurs  in  | 
nutrition,  and  the  organism  is  deranged 
in  its  operations,  and  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection against  transient    organic   dis- 
torbanoes,  wine  is  surpassed  by  no  pro- 
duct of  nature  or  of  art. 

**  The  nobler  wines  of  the  Rhine,  and 
maoT  of  those  of  Bordeaax,  are  distin- 
guished above  all  others  by  producing  a 
nuniraam  of  injurioas  after-effect.  The 
quantity  of  wine  consumed  on  the  Rhine 
by  persons  of  all  ages,  without  perceptible 
injury  to  their  mental  and  bodily  health, 
is  bardly  credible.  Gout  and  calculous 
diseases  are  nowhere  more  rare  than  in 
the  district  of  the  Rhein^au,  so  hitchly 
faroored  by  nature.  In  no  part  of  Ger- 
many do  the  apothecaries'  establishments 
bring  so  low  a  price  as  in  the  rich  cities 
on  the  Rhine  ;  for  there  wine  is  the 
universal  medicine  for  the  healthy  as  well 
as  the  sick ; — it  is  considered  as  miik  for 
the  aged. 

"  Alcohol  stands  high  as  a  respiratory 
materiaL  Its  use  enables  us  to  dispense 
with  the  starch  and  sugar  in  our  fooa,  and 
is  irreconcileable  with  that  of  fat. 

**  In  many  places  destitution  and  misery 
hava  been  ascribed  to  the  increasing  use 
of  spirits.    This  is  an  error. 

'*  The  use  of  spirits  is  not  the  cause, 
but  an  effect  of  poverty.     It  is  an  excep-  | 
lion  from  the  rule  when  a  well-fed  man  | 
becomes  a  spirit-drinker.    On  the  other  j 
hand,  when  the  labourer  earns  by  his 
work  less  than  is  required  to  provide  the  ' 
amount  of  food  which  is  indispensable  in  I 
order  to  restore  fully  his  working  power,  I 
an  unyielding.  Inexorable  law  or  neces-  , 
sity  compels  him  to  have  recourse  to  i 
spirits.     He  must  work,  but  in  conse- 
quence  of   insufficient    food,  a  certain  • 
portion   of  his  working  power  is  daily  [ 
wanting.     Spirits,  by  their  action  on  the  \ 
nerves,    enaole    him    to    make  up    the  | 
deficient  power,  at  the  expense  of  his  bo*fy,  I 
to  consume  to-day  that  qaantity  which  | 
ought  naturally  to  have  been  employed  a  { 
day  later.   He  draws,  so  to  speak,  a  bill  on 
his  health,  which  must  be  always  renewed,  ' 
because,  for  want  of  means,  he  cannot  | 
take  it  up ;  he  consumes  his  capital  instead 
of  his  interest;  and  the  result  is  the 
inevitable  bankruptcy  of  his  body. 


•*  Tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  differ  from 
wine  in  their  action  on  the  vital  processes. 

''  If  we  consider  that  in  Europe  and 
America  more  than  eighty  million  pounds 
of  tea,  and  in  the  Customs  Union  more 
than  sixty  million  ponnds  of  coffee  are 
annually  consumed ;  that  in  England  and 
America  tea  forms  part  of  the  daily  ar- 
rangements of  the  poorest  labourer,  as 
well  hA  of  the  richest  landowner ;  that 
in  Germany  the  people  in  the  country  and 
in  towns  adhere  the  more  tenaciously  to 
cofiPee,  the  more  the  abundance  and  choice 
of  food  is  limited  by  their  poverty ;  and 
that  the  lowest  wages  have  always  a 
column  in  the  book  for  coffee,  and  another 
for  bread  and  potatoes ; — when  we  reflect 
on  these  facts,  it  is  impossible  to  admit 
the  assertion,  'that  the  use  of  coffee  and 
tea  is  a  matter  of  mere  habit/  (Knapp, 
Die  Nahrungsmittel.     Brunswick,  1847.) 

<*  It  is  true,  that  thousands  have  lived 
without  a  knowledge  of  tea  or  coffee,  and 
daily  experience  teaches  that,  under  cer* 
tain  circumstances,  they  may  be  dispensed 
with  without  disadvantage  to  the  merely 
animal  vi^al  functions.  But  it  is  an  error, 
certainly,  to  conclude  from  this  that  they 
may  be  altogether  dispensed  with  in 
reference  to  their  effects;  and  it  is  a 
question  whether,  if  we  had  no  tea  and 
no  coffee,  the  popular  instinct  would  not 
seek  for  and  discover  the  means  of  re- 
placing  them.  Science,  which  accuses 
us  of  so  much  in  these  respects,  will  have^ 
in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
depend  on  sensual  and  sinful  inclinations 
merely,  that  every  people  of  the  globe 
has  appropriated  some  such  means  of  act- 
ing on  the  nervous  life, — from  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific,  where  the  Indian  retires 
from  life  for  days  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
bliss  of  intoxication  with  koka,  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  where  Kamtsohatdales 
and  Koriakes  prepare  an  intoxicating 
beverage  from  a  poisonous  mushroom. 

«  We  think  it,  on  the  contrary,  highly 
probable,  not  to  say  certain,  that  the 
instinct  of  man,  feeling  certain  blanks^ 
certain  wants  of  the  intensified  life  of  our 
times,  which  cannot  be  satisfied  or  filled 
up  by  mere  quantity,  has  discovered,  in 
these  products  of  vegetable  life,  the  true 
means  of  giving  to  his  food  the  desired 
and  necessary  quality. 

"  Every  subsitance,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
a  share  in  the  vital  processes,  acts  in  a 
certain  way  on  our  own  nervous  system, 
on  the  sensual  appetites  and  the  will  of 
man. 

'*  Macaulay,  the  distinguished  inquirer 
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in  the  province  of  history,  has  indeed,  ' 
in  his  classical  work,  bestowed  a  well-  i 
merited  attention  on  the  influence  of ' 
coffee-hoQses  on  the  political  condition  of  ' 
£ngland  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but 


the  share  which  the  constituents  of  coffee 
then  had  in  determining  the  direction  of 
mental  activity,  is  a  problem  which  has 
yet  to  be  solved." — Liebig's  Letters  on 
Chemistry, 


THE  NESTORIANS  OF  PERSIA  AND  KURDISTAN. 


Pact  IL 


The  ground  was  reconnoitred,  and  the 
labour,  as  it  appears,  first  proposed  in 
1831-33  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  D  wight, 
missionaries  from  the  United  States,  and 
employed  in  that  country  by  the  Society 
called  the  American  Board  of  Missions. 
The  instructions  flirnishcd  to  those  tra- 
vellers, carried  them  first  to  Armenia 
and  tlie  Armenian  Church ;  but  their 
attention  was  directed  secondly,  and  with 
greater  interest,  to  Kurdistan  and  Ouro-  i 
miah,  and  the  Christian  sectaries  of  those  , 
countries,  both  Nestorian  and  Chaldean. 
The  Chaldeans  they  visited  at  Khosrova  I 
and  Salmas,  villages  to  the  north  of : 
the  Plaid  of  Ouromiab,  M'here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  that  tect  I 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Diar- 
bekir;  and  they  found  their  churches 
there,  though  Papal  in  doctrine  and  in 
their  principal  rites,  yet  retaining,  aa  waa 
to  be  expected,  much  of  the  form,  the 
language,  and  even,  with  some  alteration, 
the  books  of  their  former  Kcstorianism. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  indifference  and 
irreverence  of  the  worshippers,  and  their 
chapels  were  of  the  poorest  and  rud- 
est description.  The  visitors  proceeded 
thence  to  the  Nestorians  themselves. 
From  Salmas  they  passed  in  a  southerly 
direction  along  the  lake  as  far  aa  Ardishai, 
and  then  northward  to  Jamalava,  visiting 
the  people  in  their  villages  and  churches, 
witnessing  their  ritual,  and  conversing 
with  their  bishops.  The  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation thus  made  by  them,  seems 
to  have  been,  that  religion,  justly  so 
called,  scarcely  now  survives  among  the 
Nestorian  churches  of  the  plain,  but  has 
its  place  occupied  by  ceremony  or  eccle- 
siasticism,  or,  in  other  words,  by  Clirist- 
ian  superstition, — that  in  doctrine,  though 
their  corruptions  are  for  the  most  part 


very  distinguishable  from  those  of  Rome, 
such  corruptions  are  yet  numerous,  and 
too  much  resemble  those  of  other  Oriental 
churches,— but  that,  nevertheless,  their 
freedom  from  the  doctrine,  the  observ- 
ances, and  the  submission  of  the  Latin 
Church,  and,  in  particular,  ftom  the  police 
of  its  confessional,  together  with  the  can- 
dour and  docility  of  their  character  as  a 
people,  render  their  country  a  more  fit  and 
promising  field  for  missionary  labour  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  ancient  churches. 
Tlioy,  therefore,  advised  that  a  mission 
should  be  sent  among  them.  They  re- 
commended  it,  however,  for  the  province 
of  Ouromiah  only.  The  mountains  they 
had  not  even  entered,  and  knew  them  but 
by  the  rumour  of  their  terrors.  Every- 
where they  were  represented  to  them  as 
inaccessible,  impassable,  and  filled  with 
danger.  The  murder  by  the  treacherous 
Kurds  of  the  German  traveller  Scbultz, 
the  only  European  who  had  as  yet  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  independent  Nesto- 
rians within  them,  was  then  recent.  At 
Tibriz,  at  Khosrova,  at  Ada,  the  travel- 
lers were  assured  that  they  must  lay  aside 
all  purpose  of  penetrating  into  that  inhos* 
pitable  region. 

The  mission  which  they  recommended 
for  the  low  country  was  established,  and 
with  excellent  success.  The  very  ancient 
city  of  Ouromiahy  in  which  it  was  placed, 
stands  between  the  mountains  and  the 
lake  bearing  its  name,  near  the  centre  of 
that  brilliant  and  fertile  plain  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  and  which,  with 
an  area  not  greater  than  &00  square  miles, 
is  crowded  with  not  fewer  tlian  300  vil* 
lagcs  and  hamlets.  The  soil  is  here  a  rich 
black  loam,  channelled  and  irrigated  ia 
all  directions  by  rivulets  and  canals,  and 
of  such  astonishing  exuberaoee  of  vege- 
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tation,  as,  in  mahy  places,  to  exhibit  its 
LTore  and  orchard  treea  in  masses  of  deep 
and  unbroken  forest.  The  lake,  exknd- 
ing  a  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south, 
is  intensely  salt,  and  uninhabited  by  fish ; 
but  its  shores  are  ererywbere  alive  and 
luminous  mrith  innumerable  water-fowl 
OTcrbead,  and  with  flamingoes,  stretching 
awny  over  its  shallows  and  marshes  !n 
long  lines  of  splendour.  The  city  contains 
a  population  of  20,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
sarrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch  four  miles 
in  circuit.  It  is  traditionally  alleged  to 
have  been  the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster ;  1 
and  on  the  east  of  the  town  an  artificial 
mound,  70  feet  high,  indicates  the  spot 
where  that  greatest  of  the  magi  is  said 
to  have  bowed  down  before  the  Perfect 
Light,  and  to  have  kindled  to  Oromasdes 
the  never-extinguished  fires. 

The  Mission  consisted,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, of  Dr.  Perkins  of  America;  and 
to  him  was  immediately  adde<],  before  he 
reached  Oaromiah,  that  devoted  and  ener- 
getic person,  Dr.  Ashael  Grant,  of  whose 
enterprise  and  labours  some  narrative  has 
already  been  given  in  this  journal.    Un- 
der the  circumstances  of  the  Nestorian 
country,  it  was  deemed,  in  many  respects, 
desirable  that  a  physician  of  piety  and 
zeal  should  be  attached  to  the  Mission, 
and,  among  other  reasons,  as  enabling  it 
to  afford  ready  and  convincing  proof  to 
the  native  people  of  the  general  benevo- 
lence of  its  motives ;  and  by  means  of  the 
safe  conduct  which  a  physician's  profes- 
sional ctiaracter  insures,  as  opening  access 
into  places  which  might  be  otherwise  in- 
accessible.    For  one  year  no  American 
physician  could  be  found  who  regarded 
hioiself  as  called  upon  to  undertake  this 
labour,  when  Dr.  Grant  of  Utica  in  the 
State  of  New  York  offered  his  services. 
This  gentleman  may  literally  be  said  to 
hare  left  all  for  the  honour  and  glory  of 
his  Redeemer.    During  nearly  four  years 
he  laboured  among  this  people  on  the 
plain  of  Ouromiah,  healing  their  diseases, 
and  striving  on  all  occasions  to  touch  their 
hearCB  and  benefit  them  as  Christians, — 
careful,  aa  he  intimates,  not  to  war  against 
their  rites  and  forms,  but  only  promoting 
knowledf^  and  piety, — ^not  pulling  down, 
hut  building  up, — ^not  opposed,  therefore, 


but  rather  aided  by  their  bishops  and 
priests,— and,  by  the  simple  inhabitants 
themselves,  justly  regarded  with  grati- 
tude and  reverence  as  a  benefactor  to 
their  country.  By  his  exertions,  and 
those  of  his  associates  in  the  Mission,  the 
Society  made  steady  progress  through  the 
difiBculties  of  its  beginning,  and  two  years 
later  this  was  its  prosperity:  Twelve 
schools  were  founded  in  the  villages.  Sab- 
bath schools  were  opened  in  the  churches, 
a  seminary  was  established  on  the  Mis- 
sion premises  in  the^city,  the  Scriptures 
were  translated^in  parts^into  the  language 
of  the  country,  natives  were  trained  as 
assistant  ministers,  and  a  printing  pres?, 
to  be  carried  by  horses  from  the  Black 
Sea,  was  expected  from  America. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Grant  himself— who, 
undismayed  by  the  general  opinion,  and 
by  the  rumours  which  had  already  turned 
aside  men  bold  and  adventurous  them- 
selves, appears  to  have  long  dreamt  of 
labours   among  the  main  body  of  the 
Nestorian  Christians,   the  tribes  within 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  to  have 
long  revolved  the  possibility  of  reach- 
ing   them— had    addressed    himself   to 
tliat  enterprise.     In  1839  he  was  com- 
missioned  into   the   north    of  Mesopo- 
tamia,  that  he   might  form   a  mission 
station  among  the  Nestorians,  dwelling, 
as  was  supposed,  in  that  region,  and  bo 
conveniently  placed  for  ascending  into 
the  hills.    In  proceeding  thither,  he  had 
occasion  to  make  a  circuit  by  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  did  not  reach  his  destination 
until  after  encountering  many  toils  and 
perils, — trough  and  savage  mountain  roads, 
tempest,  and  the  anarchy  of  war.    At 
Diarbekir  and  Mardiu,  he  ascertained  that 
Nestorianism  no  longer  existed  to  the  west 
of  the  mountains, — its  remaining  people 
in  that  quarter  having   either  become 
Catholic,  or  removed  to  other  places.    In 
Mosul  and  its  neighbourhood,  he  found  a 
large  population  of  the  Syrian  Jacobites, 
who  are  regarded  as  of  the  brotherhood 
or  nation  o(  the  Kestorians,  and  are  not 
less  heretical  than  they,   though   their 
distinctive  heresy  is  of  that  somewhat 
opposite  kind  called  the  Monophysite  or 
Eutychean,  which  was  struck  at  by  the 
Council   of  Cbalcedon.     Crossing   the 
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Tigris,  he  then  yisited  the  Yezideea,— a 
species  of  Manicheans,  who  reverence 
with  fear  and  tremhling  the  Principle  of 
Bvil,  styled  hy  them,  with  oriental  force 
of  expression,  the  Lord  of  the  Evening, 
and  Uie  Prince  of  the  Darkness.  In  this 
Beet,  as  in  that  of  the  Nestorians  them- 
selves, Dr.  Grant  found  manj  apparent 
traces  of  a  Hebrew  origin ;  and  cndea- 
Toured  afterwards  to  connect  its  people, 
as  he  did  the  Nestorians,  with  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  once  exiled  and  lost  in  those 
Tery  lands. 

Thus  advancing,  he  had  before  him 
central  Kurdistan,  and,  in  October  of  the 
came  year,  he  attained  to  that  long 
concealed  and  mysterious  country, — with 
aome  of  the  rights  surely,  and  with  the 
feelings  and  joy  of  a  discoverer.  There 
was  a  strong  tinge  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Grant;  and  touched,  as  his 
earnest  soul  seems  to  have  been,  with  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  not  less  than  with  the 
ardour  of  religion,  and  with  that  love  of 
the  past  which  naturally  belongs  to  such 
a  character,  he  cast  his  eyes  from  the  first 
aummit  he  arrived  at,  over  the  wild  and 
vide  kingdom,  there,  as  it  were,  sub- 
mitted to  his  view  at  one  gaze,  with  a 
ironder  and  solemnity  which,  to  a  quiet, 
vntravelled,  philosophical  reader,  may 
easily  appear  excessive.  His  eyes  ranged 
among  mighty  mounds  and  hills,  rent  by 
deep  ravines,  and  upon  numerous  nar- 
row vales,  with  quiet  and  secure  villages 
withdrawn  into  them,  the  houses  and  gar- 
dens terraced,  and  all  rambling  over  the 
slopes.  His  thoughts  wandered  over  the 
past,  and  were  striving  with  the  future. 
It  is  not  wonderful  if,  in  the  excitement  of 
bis  revery,  he  should  have  regarded  those 
irild  hills  as  soon  to  be  filled  again  with  a 
truer  light  of  the  Gospel, — as  about  to  be 
peopled  with  a  religious  and  cultivated 
Tace, — as  once  more  to  be  the  source  of 
spiritual  illumination  and  hope  to  Asia. 
It  is  not  wonderful  i^  afterwards,  with 
the  same  enthusiasm,  fed  and  maintained 
hy  an  active  and  strange  life  among  the 
same  micommon  scenes,  and  with  usages 
and  ideas  all  around  him  in  so  groat  a 
degree  primitive  and  oriental,  he  should, 
in  his  historical  and  imaginative  mind, 
iiave   somewhat  too  eagerly  dreamed  a 


dream  of  this  very  people,  as  God's  own 
ancient  and  chosen  race,  so  long  lost  to 
the  world,  but  yet  destined,  from  those 
hills,  to  carry  out  among  the  nations 
the  most  important  purposes  of  His^pro- 
vidence. 

His  reception  in  the  first  of  their  vil- 
lages which  he  entered,  was  attspicioiu 
beyond  his  hopes.  A  fortunate^accideoti 
or,  as  to  his  own  pious  mind  it  appeared 
a  providential  circumstanoe,  had  already 
prepared  him  friend  samong  the  strang- 
ers. A  young  man,  from  whose  eyes 
he  had  removed  a  cataract  at  Ouromiab, 
was  an  inhabitant  of  the  village.  He 
came  forth  immediately  to  meet  bis 
benefactor  with  gratitude  and  kindness 
Tbe  hearts  of  all  others  were  opened  to 
him ;  their  suspicions  prevented;  and  Dr. 
Grant  was  forthwith  domiciled  among 
them,  observing  their  customs,  partici- 
pating in  their  worship,  and  healing  the 
crowds  of  their  sick.  He  soon  passed 
farther  into  the  country,  and  ascended 
the  valley  of  the  Zab,  visited  snooessire 
villages  along  its  course,  witnessing  exten- 
sively the  life  and  habits  of  the  people, 
their  ingenuity,  their  industry,  their  mde 
mining  and  petty  manufactures,  and 
their  means  thereby  of  compelling  their 
territory  in  some  degree  to  suffice  for  the 
support  of  its  inhabitants.  He  pene- 
trated farther  into  the  wildest  scenes  of 
the  mountain  solitudes,  on  mules  and 
on  foot,  following  goat-paths  along  tbe 
steeps,  crossing  the  streams  on  trembling 
bridges  of  poles,  and  rising  as  far  as  the 
pasture-grounds  on  the  heights,  to  which 
the  people  carry  theur  flocks  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  heat  and  insalubrity  drive 
them  from  the  villages  below.  EinaUy, 
he  visited,  at  Kochannes  near  Jolamerk, 
Mar  Shimon,  the  Supreme  Bishop  of  the 
Nestorian  Church,  the  Patriarch  of  the 
East ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  risk  himself 
in  the  mountain  lair  of  NuruUah  Bey, 
then  recently  the  murderer  of  Dr.  Schultz, 
with  the  view,  in  part,  of  securing  the 
neutrality  or  favour  of  that  personage^  a 
noted  chief  of  the  Hakary  Kurds,  to- 
wards such  a  mission  in  the  hills  as  might 
now  be  established.  He  was  accident- 
ally  able  to  make  a  friend  of  this  sa- 
vage by  curing  him  of  a  sharp  illness; 
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mod  haTing,  bj  this  time,  spent  six  or  ■ 
Berea  weeks  in  the  mountains,  he  issued  | 
from  them  on  the  eastern  side,  and  re- ' 
gained  Ouromiah.  | 

But  having  an  invitation  from   the  i 
Patriarch  to  repeat  his  visit  to  him,  and  ' 
•t   this  time   having  determined  on  a  I 
brief  return  to  his  native  country,   he  j 
•oon  recrossed   the  same  hills   on  his  | 
journey  homeward.   He  was  accompanied  ! 
on  this  occasion  by  Mar  Yohannan  and  | 
Mar   Usn^   Bishops  of  Jamalava  and  | 
Ada,  and  coadjutors  of  the  mission.    He  ' 
•gain  saw  the  Patriarch,  and  with  him 
two  of  his  brothers;  and  had  the  simple 
lioapitality  and  kindness  of  the  i>eople 
•gain  offered  to  him.     He  now  remained 
•  fortnight  or  three  weeks  longer;  the 
entire  period  of  his   double  visit  thus 
extending  over  eight  or  ten  weeks.     In 
that  time  he  is  to  be  presumed  to  have 
obtained  a  reasonable  acquaintance  with 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants.   He  ob- 
served them  near,  and  under  variety  of 
circumstance.    He  mingled  with   them 
in  their  houses,  and  he  led  their  noma- 
dic life  of  the  hills,    delighting   in   its 
activity,    but   accepting    also   its  perils 
and   privations, — a  good   missionary  in 
all  things.    He  then  thought  himself  in 
a  condition  to  report  concerning  them. 

He  was  very  favourably,  perhaps  too 
favourably,  impressed.  Their  worship 
appeared  simple,  their  reverence  for  the 
Scriptures  great,  their  minds  open  and 
docileu  Their  character,  indeed,  is  that 
of  mountaineera  entirely.  The  men  are 
represented  as  resolute,  hardy,  and  vigo- 
rous in  frame ;  an  account  which  coincides 
with  the  quaHtiee  assigned  to  them  by 
Mr.  Layard,  who  found,  that  of  the 
natiTe  people  employed  by  him  in  his 
excavations,  they  only  could  wield  the 
pick ;  and  who,  in  tliis  respect,  contrasts 
them  favourably  with  the  limber  and 
borte-bome  Arab,  slight  and  impatient  of 
toiL  The  women  are  modest,  sedulous, 
and  plentiftil  in  -kindness.  Both  sexes, 
indeed,  are  warm  and  liberal-hearted; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  serious  Im- 
peachment  of  their  general  sobriety  or 
booesty.  All  indeed  is  not  yet  told  regard- 
ing them;  and  Dr.  Grant,  as  a  reporter  on 
their  oondition,  lalls  under  the  double  dis- 


ability which  is  implied  in  his  position  as 
a  discoverer,  as  the  first  foreigner  who 
had  visited  their  hills,  and  in  his  pre- 
occupation with  the  favourite  theory  of 
their  origin  which  he  was  desirous  to 
establish.  His  account,  therefore,  must 
be  taken,  perhaps,  with  some  little  sus- 
picion and  abatement.  Nevertheless,  the 
mountain  Nestorians  appear  to  be  much 
less  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  barbarism 
than  most  semi- barbarous  nations,  and 
more  promising  than  most  in  the  candour 
and  docility  they  display. 

In  the  following  year,  1841,  our  mis- 
sionary returned  to  Kurdistan,  and  in- 
troduced his  associates  into  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  course  of  twelve  months 
more,  he  had  traversed  the  hills  in  every 
direction,  and  founded  a  mission-station 
at  Asheets,  or  the  village  of  Avalanches, 
a  considerable  place  near  the  Zab,  and 
then  the  abode  of  priest  Auraham,  or 
Abraham, — the  most  learned  Nestorian, 
so  to  speak,  of  his  time.  Writing  with 
a  reed,  it  had  been  the  patient  twenty 
years*  toil  of  this  person  to  copy  a  few 
compositions,  which  have  been  dignified 
with  the  name  of  Nestorian  literature ; 
and  his  wonder  was  past  words  when 
he  was  told  of  types  and  the  press.  He 
was  solicitous  to  see  schools  established 
among  his  x)eoplc;  and  Dr.  Grant  was 
probably  guided  in  his  selection  of  his 
village  as  the  scene  of  his  first  opera- 
tions, by  the  circumstance  of  a  man  so 
intelligent  and  influential,  and  so  favour- 
able to  his  designs  residing  within  it. 
Meanwhile  he  had  revisited  Mar  Shi- 
mon; and  was  befriended,  not  only  "by 
him,  and  by  his  former  acquaintance, 
NuniUah  Bey,  but  by  another  Kurdish 
leader,  Bader  Khan  Bey,— a  personage 
not  less  important  and  terrible ;  whilst  his 
position  had  now  rapidly  become  such  as 
seriously  to  require  whatever  counte- 
nance and  support  such  authorities  could 
afford  him.  While  he  laboured,  as  he 
says,  from  village  to  village,  and  fh>ni 
house  to  house,  his  obstacles  and  dangers 
increased  on  all  sides,  and  at  last  pre* 
vailed  against  all  prudence  and  effort. 
His  original  popularity  seems  to  have 
suddenly  declined,  and  he  had  adver- 
saries at  work,  both  in  secret  and  openly. 
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He  hail  to  dread  or  eoconnter  both  the 
insecurity  spread  abroad  by  the  Kurds, 
and  the  opposition  introduced  everywhere 
by  the  rival  eraisaaries  of  Kome,  and  by 
the'  high-churchmen  of  another  church. 
Both  causes  had  conspired  to  extinguish 
the  Nestorians,  as  a  sect,  in  the  plain  of 
the  Tigris  ;  and  it  now  happened,  in  the 
3'car8  of  which  we  are  speaking,  that  their 
countrymen  of  the  mountains  were  more 
afilicted  and  depressed  by  the  Kurdish 
hostilities  than  they  had  been  at  any  time 
during  a  long  previous  period.  After  de- 
vastating the  low  country,  these  lawless 
liordes  invaded  and  partially  disturbed 
several  of  the  mountain  villages.  Insti- 
jgated— employed— aided  by  their  Turkish 
governors,  they  gradually  extended  their 
ravages  in  successive  years,  from  the  time 
of  Dr.  Grant's  first  visit,  until,  in  the  sum- 
jmer  of  1843,  they  broke,  with  complete 
jnassacre  and  ruin,  over  the  country  of  the 
Tiyari.  Dr.  Grant  fled  with  the  mission 
property  to  Mosul;  and  his  influence 
vith  the  chiefs,  saved,  for  a  time,  both 
Asheota  and  its  neighbouring  villages. 
But  these  places  shared  the  general  fate 
A  little  later;  the  Nestoriana  were  subju- 
gated in  the  mountains,  and  the  mission 
swept  away.  Disappointed,  exhausted, 
enfeebled  in  frame,  Dr.  Grant  soon  after- 
-wards  sunk  under  a  fever,  caught  from 
the  fugitives  whom  he  had  received  into 
liis  house  at  Mosul,  where  he  supported, 
clothed,  and  attended  them ;  and  he  died 
in  April  1844,  his  thoughts  occupied  to 
the  last  with  his  neigliboura  and  his, 
God  —  with  those  for  whom  he  had 
done  and  attempted  so  much,— with  Him 
for  whom  he  had  left  all  to  follow.  He 
iras  lamented  even  by  those  whose  faith 
was  not  his,  and  whose  hearts  had  been  ani- 
mated against  him ;  and  in  the  mountains 
he  is  unforgotten.  "I  never,"  says  Mr. 
Layard,  **  heard  his  name  mentioned  by 
the  Tiyari,  without  expressions  of  pro- 
found respect,  approaching  almost  to 
veneration."  Who,  indeed,  could  abstain 
from  respect  and  regard  for  the  noble 
heart  which  beat  for  others  only?  Or 
what  people,  whether  barbarous  or  civi- 
lized, fail  to  perceive  and  be  touched  by 
that  character  in  which  self  is  not  in  all 
or  any  of  the  thoughts  ?    Least,  surely, 


the  simple  race  among  whoih  he  had 
lived,  and  for  whose  benefit  his  energies 
had  been  expended. 

After  these  disasters,  and  this  unport- 
ant  bereavement,  the  American  Mission 
again  narrowed  its  operations  to  tlto 
province  of  Ouromiah.  But  tlie  general 
adversity  was  not  without  its  influence 
on  the  station  there,  and  the  Mission 
even  there  went  on  with  various  fortune. 
Several  brothers  of  the  Patriarch,  driven 
from  the  mountains,  fled  to  it  for  refuge, 
and  with  undue  expectations  of  its  libe- 
rality ;  and  when  disappointed  in  tbes^, 
turned  their  influence  against  its  labouri . 
Mar  Shimon  himself,  who  had  withdrawn 
to  Mosul,  and  been  there  biassed  agaiatt 
it,  threw  his  weight  into  the  same  scale 
Jesuits  and  emissaries  from  France  in- 
trigued actively  at  the  Cknirt  of  Persia  to 
destroy  its  very  existence  as  a  missiim ; 
while  death  and  absence  had  thinned  it 
of  its  members.  In  June  1844,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  close  the  schools 
in  the  villages,  then  43  in  number, 
and  containing  757  pupils ;  and  a  higher 
seminary  for  boys,  a  boarding  school 
for  girls,  and  a  central  school,  were 
successively  discontinued.  Yet,  for  all 
this,  the  mission  was  deeply  founde<}, 
and  strong  in  the  confldence  of  tbe 
people,  and  in  the  co-operation  of  the 
higher  ecclesiastics,  by  which  that  con- 
fidence had  -  been  partly  obt^nad.  Tbe 
somewhat  disputed  policy  of  enlistiog  ia 
the  service  of  the  Society  the  priesthood 
of  the  country,  had  been  adopted  with 
success,  and  four  principal  bishops  were 
its  coadjutors.  To  these  were  added  an 
inferior  ministry'  of  natfve  assistants, 
trained  in  the  missiooary  schools,  and  by 
the  bishops,  in  some  cases,  ordained  to 
the  priesthood.  During  the  low  and  ad- 
verse days,  these  ecclesiastics  still  mel 
with  a  member  of  the  mission  in  private 
assemblies,  to  which  other  natives  joined 
themselves ;  while  the  native  teachers  of 
some  of  the  schools  persevered  with  them 
of  their  own  accord,  and  on  their  own 
resources ;  and  the  chapels  were  still  open 
both  at  Ouromiah,  and  on  the  heights  at 
Seir,  known  as  the  health-station  of  the 
Mission.  In  a  short  time  the  pupils  re- 
turned, the  schools  were  restored  on  a 
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new  arraDgemcnt,  preaching  began  to  be 
more  actWely  resumed,  and  at  Gcog  Tapa, 
the  largest  and  most  important  Nestorian 
Tillage  in  the  province,  was  succeeded  by 
the  most  flattering  results.  But  it  was 
a  long  time  before  a  feeble  and  uncertain 
footing  was  regained  in  the  mountains. 
When  first  Tiaited  after  the  storm  of  war 
had  passed,  the  region  of  the  Tijari  ex- 
hibited a  sad  and  distressing  spectacle  of 
desolation.  Gradually,  howeyer,  the  peo- 
ple emerged  from  retreat  and  exile,  col- 
lected their  herds,  and  resumed  their 
tillage.  But  no  happy  mood  had  fallen 
upon  them  from  their  calamities.  Buffled 
sod  exasperated  by  defeat,-* proud,  and 
telf-willed,  and  disunited, — their  minds 
were  no  fit  recipients  for  instruction  of 
any  kind,  and  least  of  all  for  instruction  In 
the  religion  of  humility  and  love ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  Catholicism  and  its 
consequences  had  been  gaining  among 
them.  At  Jezireh,  howeyer,  on  the  Tigris, 
and  in  Tergawar  and  Gawar,  frontier 
mountain  districts  to  the  north-east, 
and  more  remote  from  the  scene  of 
Tiolence,  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  better 
frame  and  temper.  These  districts  were 
risited,  in  July  1846,  by  a  considerable 
party  from  the  mission,  accompanied  by 
Deacon  Isaac,  a  brother  of  the  Patriarch, 
now  withdrawn  from  the  opposition  of 
his  family,  and  reconciled  to  the  Society. 
Gawar  had  been  previously  unexplored 
ground,  and  in  both  districts  the  visitors 
faaU  the  most  encouraging  reception, — 
discovering  in  each,  as  tlie  fruit  of  the 
■e«d  sown  in  the  Ouromiah  schools,  that 
native  instructors  had  been  beforehand 
urith  them  in  procliuming  that  better  and 
more  spiritual  system  which  they  came 
to  recommend.  The  people  they  found 
gentle,  serious,  and  attentive;  the  wor- 
ship decent ;  and  the  Sunday  respected. 
.  From  this  time  to  the  present,  the 
laisaioii  has  continued  to  make  progress, 
and  its  sphere  of  usefulness  been  more 
and  more  extended  and  filled  up :  in  the 
plains  especially ;  and  though  less  decid- 
edly, yet  in  the  mountains  also.  From 
four  to  two  years  ago,  a  more  general  and 
intense  interest  in  the  great  message 
brooght  to  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place, 
more  espedally  at  the  heights  at  Seir, 


and  in  the  remarkable  village  of  Geog 
Tapa.  We  desire  to  hope,  tliat  this  may 
have  now  issued  largely  in  a  more  intel- 
ligent perception  of  the  vanity  of  the 
mere  machinery  of  piety,— in  a  better  ap- 
prehension of  religion  as  a  thing  spiritual, 
as  a  state  and  condition  of  mind,  and  best 
of  all,  as  best  oertifymg  to  the  reality  of 
the  rest,  in  some  assured  moral  improve- 
ment,—a  greater  departure  from  iniquity, 
and  a  greater  endeavour  after  excellence* 
There  were  said  to  be  traces  of  all  this  at 
the  period  we  specify ;  and  we  are  most 
unwilling  to  be  doubtful,  though  afraid 
to  be  sanguine.  Many  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  dignified  and  sovereign  clergy, 
are  believed  to  have  become  sincere  and 
zealous  Christian  men  ;  in  a  manner,  of 
course,  more  or  less  wise,  according  to 
individual  character,  and  with  more  or 
less  of  suspicious  vehemence  and  extra- 
vagance in  their  profession.  Mar  Tohan- 
nan.  Mar  Usuf,  Mar  Ellas,  Deacon  Isaac» 
and  Priest  Auraham  are  of  these  the  most 
eminent ;  and  they  have  been  persuaded 
and  convinced  by  the  missionaries,  and 
taken  their  own  course,  unawed  by  the 
discouragement  and  even  persecution  of 
their  Supreme  Pontiff,  the  Patriarch, — 
his  anathemas,  his  excommunications^ 
nay,  even  the  personal  insults  and  vio- 
lence of  his  servants,  not  to  speak  of 
what  has  probably  been  yet  worse  to  bear, 
the  disrespect  and  rudeness  incident  on 
his  displeasure,  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
flocks.  But  this  evil  day  has  now  greatly 
gone  by.  The  patriarchal  family  has 
been  effectually  humbled  and  divested  of 
its  importance  by  the  disastrous  events 
which  brought  subjectiom  on  the  whole 
nation ;  and  Mar  Shimon  himself^  at  first 
a  virtual  prisoner  in  Mesopotamia,  has, 
within  the  last  four  years,  only  escaped 
from  thence,  to  lead  a  wandering  and  un- 
dignified life  in  Persia  and  the  lulls.  In 
1847,  alarmed  by  a  requisition  of  the 
Turkish  government  summoning  him  to 
Constantinople,  he  suddenly  left  Mosul, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  mission, 
appeared  at  Ouromiah.  Since  that  time  he 
lias  returned  to  the  mountains,  and  waa 
recently  once  more  at  Kochannes,  bearing 
there  a  tolerated  authority ;  and  with  poor 
fragments  to  console  him  of  the  state  and 
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greatness  of  those  who  once  bore  the 
proud  name  and  the  extended  sway  of 
the  Patriarchs  of  the  East.    . 

His  resistance  to  the  cause  which  the 
ooission  hare  undertaken,  will  probably 
only  conduce  to  its  more  complete  suc- 
cess. It  relieves  those  ecclesiastics  and 
others  who  adhere  to^  and  aid  the  Society, 
from  the  respect  and  delicacy  towards 
him  which  might  have  embarrassed  them 
in  their  desire  now  to  retrench  the  cere- 
monial of  the  Church,  and  to  purge  and 
reform  its  liturgy.  This  needful  work  is 
already  done  partially  and  in  practice, 
and  cannot  long  be  delayed  in  its  formal 
and  complete  accomplishment.  The  good 
judgment  which,  in  the  mission  labour, 
began  by  neglecting  the  outworks  of 
dogmata  and  ritual,  and  directing  all 
its  efforts  at  the  renovation  of  the 
heart,  now  becomes  apparent.  Those  who 
adopted  this  method  were  aware,  that  that 
central  point  once  gained,  errors  and  su- 
perstitious observances  would  not  impro- 
bably fall  easily ;  wliile  such  corruptions 
might  have  been  each  of  them  reformed, 
and  the  hardness  of  the  heart  left  un- 
touched notwithstanding :  to  say  nothing 
of  the  difficulty  of  pursuing  such  a  course, 
and  of  the  disarming  of  much  jealousy 
and  opposition  by  the  system  which  was 
actually  followed.  The  business  of  Dr. 
Grant  and  his  associates  was  to  work,  not 
fh)m  without  inward,  but  from  within  out- 
ward ;  and  the  event  has  approved  their 
good  sense.  The  huge  volume  of  the 
Nestorian  liturgy  already  is,  or  will  be 
reformed,  the  ordinary  fasts  are  begin- 
ning to  be  d&spensed  with,  prayers  and 
Invocations  to  saints  to  be  laid  aside,  old 
eeremonies  omitted  in  celebrating  the 
communion,  and  the  importance  of  par- 
taking of  that  rite  with  faith,  eigoined. 
A  growing  disposition  prevails  to  assail 
and  remove  equally  all  similar  errors  and 
abuses, — to  make  the  unerring  Bible,  and 
not  a  fallible  and  presumptuous  Church, 


the  only  rule  of  fwth,  of  worship,  and  of 
conduct, — in  short,  to  simplify,  to  spirit- 
ualize, and  to  render  Protestant  The 
spirit  of  these  improvements,  it  is  also  to 
be  hoped,  has  its  influence  in  other  direc* 
tions.  The  native  mind,  penetrated  by 
I  this  spirit,  is  awakened  to  every  kind  of 
!  excellence,  and  may  ere  long  act  in  all 
'  things  with  new  energy  and  power.  Nor, 
as  we  may  also  hope,  will  the  benefits 
achieved  terminate  with  the  Nestoriana 
themselves.  Amid  the  constant  efforts  of 
Rome,  never  more  strenuous  than  at  the 
present  moment,  to  extend  her  wide  fold 
around  these  sectaries  also,  some  impres- 
sion maj,  perhaps,  be  made  on  her  own 
spiritual  dominion.  Protestant  opinions 
have  been  disseminated,  not  without  suc- 
cess, among  Catholics  themselves,  both 
at  Elkosh  and  Mosul.  The  Jacobite  Sy- 
rians are  under  the  same  influence  ;  and 
there  are  cases  in  which  indiriduals  have 
been  altogether  reclaimed  from  both  com- 
munions. 

The  ruling  agent  in  these  changes,  both 
during  the  lifetime  of  Dr.  Grant  and 
since  his  death,  has  been  a  gentleman 
named  Dr.  Justin  Perkins,  whom  we 
have  already  mentioned,  and  who  haa 
been  chiefly  aided  by  two  assistants,  Mr. 
Stocking  and  Mr.  Stoddard,— all  of  the 
same  mission.  We  will  not  affirm  that, 
amid  the  exciting  scenes  of  their  labour, 
the  minds  of  those  meritorious  persons 
have  always  been  exempt  iVom  undue 
wonder  and  credulity  in  estimating  its 
results.  But  after  deduction  made  for, 
perhaps,  a  not  unnatural  enthusiasm  and 
precipitation,  the  fact  remains,  for  whidi 
nothing  is  due  to  all  parties  but  esteem 
and  honour,  that,  with  small  means,  and 
I  against  great  obstacles,  they  and  their 
associates  have  re^animated  Christianity 
and  civilization,  when  diminished  to  so 
low  a  flame  in  this  very  ancient  and  in* 
terestmg  nation  of  the  earth. 


A  VISIT  TO  BISHOP  JEWEL  IN  1560. 
HBBM4M  FoLKsa  Zhximkr  to  J0UA.H  SucLKa,  dated  at  Saliibury,  August  13, 1S8S. 


I  LEFT  Rochelle  on  the  27  th  of  June. 
Nothing  was  more  irksome  than  the  want 
of  a  companion  to  converse  with,  so  that 


there  came  into  my  mind  all  at  once 
rocks,  tempests,  shallows,  pirates,  a  rascal 
of  a  captain,  and,  in  short,  everything 
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that  XDight  have  befallen  Arion  of  old. 
Bnt  I  was  in  do  fear  that  the  God  of 
Hosts,  vho  rules  the  sea,  the  winds,  and 
the  tempests,  and  who  had  ever  been  my 
most  faitlifal  guide  through  the  whole  of 
my  past  life,  would  forsake  me  then,  be- 
cause He  especially  promises  to  protect 
those  who  go  down  to  the  sea.  When, 
therefore,  we  were  carried  into  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  we  kept  such  a  continued 
cwurse,  night  and  day,  that,  although  the 
•torms  were  raging  as  usual,  we  only 
once  cast  anchor.  When  we  had  been 
tossed  about  in  this  manner  for  the  space 
of  eight  days,  the  much  wished-for  land 
began  at  last  to  appear  in  sight;  and 
liaTing  left  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  our 
ri£(ht,  we  landed  at  Southampton.  Here 
I  heartily  thanked  God,  and  recruited 
mjself,  having  become  a  good  deal  fa- 
tigued by  my  tossing  about  on  the  sea. 
Xbree  days  after,  having  fortunately  pro- 
cured a  good  horse,  I  arrived  at  Salis- 
l>iijy.  When  the  bishop  saw  me,  to  the 
gre^t  surprise  of  his  attendants,  he  hast- 
ened to  me  as  I  was  entering,  and  closely 
embracing  me,  "  Oh !  my  Herman,*'  said 
lie,  **  you  are  welcome;  you  are  come 
aa  a  guest,  than  whom  I  have  received 
no  one  with  greater  pleasure  of  a  long 
time.**  He  then  particularly  inquired 
•*  How  Martyr,  Julius,  BuUinger.  Joeiah, 
HATater,  Zuinglius,  and  our  other  common 
friends  were  going  on  ? — ^whether  all  was 
well  with  them  ?"  I  replied,  that  I  hoped 
so  ;  but  that  I  did  not  know  fur  certain, 
as  from  having  been  resident  in  Prance 
in  auch  uncertain  and  turbulent  times, 
I  had  received  no  intelligence  of  your 
allaira  either  by  letter  or  report.  The 
remainder  of  our  discourse  was  employed 
in  conversation  upon  French  matters. 
He  assigned  me  two  very  accomplished 
TOting  men,  acquainted  with  the  French 
Ifuaguage,  for  my  companions,  and  they 
were  to  conduct  me  wherever  I  chose. 
We  viewed  the  city,  the  churches,  the 
little  rivulets,  one  of  which  flows  most 
delightfully  through  every  street.  But 
although  the  whole  of  the  city  belongs  to 
the  bishop,  his  domestic  arrangements 
delighted  me  more  than  anything  else. 
His  palace,  in  the  first  place,  is  so  spaci- 
ona  and  magnificent,  that  even  sovereigns 
may,  and  are  wont  to  be  suitably  enter- 
tained there,  whenever  they  come  into 
these  parts.  Next,  there  is  an  extensive 
garden,  kept  up  with  especial  care,  so 
that,  in  the  levelling,  laying  out,  and 
wariety,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked. A  most  limpid  stream  runs 
through  the  midst  of  it,  which,  though 
B^rreeable  in  itself,  is  rendered  much  more 
pleasant  and  delightful  by  the  swans 
a^Bv^ixnming  upon  it,  and  the  abundance  of 


fish,  which  (the  bishop)  is  now  causing 
to  be  inclosed  in  an  iron  lattice  work. 
After  having  most  courteously  saluted 
me  on  the  following  day,  he  turned  to  his 
attendants,  and  **  Let  the  horses,"  he 
said,  "  be  saddled  and  bridled,  and  take 
this  guest  of  mine  a-hunting."  Accord- 
ingly, having  taken  our  dogs  with  us, 
when  we  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
game  was  wont  to  hide,  we  pursued  two 
deer  which  we  had  discovered,  both  of 
which,  before  they  were  worn  out  with 
running,  the  dogs,  with  incredible  swifU 
ness,  quickly  came  up  with,  and  easily 
caught,  and  brought  them  to  the  ground. 
There  was,  however,  but  little  occasion 
fur  the  halloo  with  which  Xenophon  sets 
on  his  dogs  in  hunting,  *^  Well,  well,  well 
done,  dogs ;  well  done  !**  for  our  dogs  did 
their  duty  even  without  being  set  on. 
Do  you  ask  whether  we  often  go  a-hunt- 
ing?  The  bishop,  indeed,  I  perceive, 
does  not  take  much  delight  in  this  kind 
of  amusement.''  **  What  pleasure,"  says 
he,  "  I  pray  you,  can  possibly  be  derived 
from  pursuing  with  fierce  dogs  a  timid 
animal  that  attacks  no  one,  and  is  put  to- 
flight  even  by  a  noise  ?  I  should,  how- 
ever, tell  an  untruth  were  I  to  say  that  I 
am  not  delighted  with  it.  But  yet,  were 
I  frequently  to  repeat  the  same  thing,  I 
think  it  would  not  afibrd  me  so  much 
amusement."  But  although  the  bishop 
never  goes  out  a-hunting,  and  1  very 
seldom,  the  dogs  are  by  no  means  idle. 
The  young  men  are  required  to  provide 
a  supply  of  venison,  that  the  table  may 
always  give  proof  of  the  activity  of  the 
dogs,  and  the  labours  of  the  huntsmen. 

But  as  I  like  to  deal  with  you  after  our 
custom,  the  custom,  I  mean,  of  the  most 
intimate  companions,  I  shall  allow  my- 
self this  liberty  of  prating,  and  will  not 
abstain  even  from  the  most  minute  de- 
tails ;  though,  indeed,  you  deserve  from 
me  nothing  of  the  kind,  who  are  so  cau- 
tious as  not  to  weary  me  either  with 
joking  or  sober  sense.  See,  my  excel- 
lent Josiah,  how  my  circumstances  have 
changed  in  so  short  a  time.  When  I 
left  France  in  silence,  and  in  concealment, 
and  in  the  greatest  loneliness,  I  had  no- 
thing to  relieve  my  weariness  but  one 
little  book ;  everything  was  so  dirty,  and 
loathsome,  and  disagreeable,  that  the 
ship  would  make  one  sick,  even  were  it 
laid  up  on  shore.  The  table  was  laid  out, 
as  Cicero  says,  not  with  shell  or  other 
fish,  but  with  a  quantity  of  stinking  meat. 
The  same  person  was  cook  and  steward. 
Piso  had  no  baker  at  home,  nor  I  from 
home;  he  got  his  bread  and  wine  at  a 
huckster's  and  from  a  public-house ;  but  I^ 
poor  wretch,  as  soon  as  I  had  emptied 
my  flask,  could  find  no  huxter  from  whom 
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I  could  procure  one,  nor  any  public-house 
vhere  they  would  draw  one,  even  the 
smallest  quantity  at  the  greatest  cost ;  so 
that  as  soon  as  our  wine  had  failed,  about 
the  fifth  day,  we  mixed  vinegar  and  water, 
which,  to  most  of  us,  thirsty,  as  we  then 
were,  did  not  seem  very  different  from  it. 
I  reached  a  fortunate  island  when  I  ar- 
rived at  Salisbury.  Immortal  powers! 
what  a  sudden  change  I  experienced ! 
what  power  of  breathing  freely,  after  my 
long  imprisonment !  I  am  transplanted 
into  the  magnificent  abode  of  a  prosper- 
t)us  Individual,  with  whom,  as  you  know, 
I  have  long  been  on  the  most  intimate 
and  friendly  terms.  He,  remembering 
our  ancient  intimacy,  received  me  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  have  re- 
ceived even  his  own  brother  more  lovingly. 
He  directed  his  attendants,  most  elegant 
young  men  of  rank,  and  very  different 
ftom  our  dirty  crew  of  sailors,  to  order 
some  wine  to  be  brought.  The  butler 
forthwith  made  his  appearance,  bearing 
a  large  golden  goblet.  And  also,  when 
dinner  or  supper-time  arrived,  how  can 
I  describe  to  you  the  magnificence  of  the 
silver-plate!  Yet,  great  as  they  are, 
they  do  not  seem  to  afford  much  pleasure 
to  their  possessor,  and  appear  to  have 
been  provided  rather  for  his  guests'  sake 
than  his  own.  But  without  entering  upon 
any  further  details,  you  will  easily  gupss 
thenatureof  them,  and  judge  of  the  differ- 
ence between  a  ship  and  a  palace.  For 
my  part,  I  am  quite  ready  to  allow  those 
who  choose  to  philosophize  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  be  of  Xenophon's  opinion,  that  do- 
mestic economy  is  nowhere  better  under- 
stood than  on  board  a  ship,  and  to  require 
all  heads  of  families  to  imitnte  their  care- 
fulness, provided  only  that  I  am  at  liberty 
to  keep  my  own  opinion.  On  the  20th  of 
July,  we  rode  into  the  country  with  a 
large  retinue,  as  the  bishop  said  he  would 
shew  me  some  things  that  would  astonish 
me.  When  I  saw  the  cavalcade  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  "  Why,"  said  I,  "  is 
not  Josiah  a  witness  of  this ;  or  Bnllin- 
ger;  or,  indeed,  any  Zuricher?  for,  as  to 
Peter  Martyr,  he  is  will  acquainted  with 
all  your  circumstances." — **  I  wish,"  he 
replied,  "  those  worthy  men  were  here. 
But  what  do  you  think  they  are  now  doing  ? 
Perhaps,"  he  said.  "  they  have  finished 
their  dinner,  and  I  fancy  that  I  see  Mar- 
tyr seated  in  his  elbow-chair."  When 
^ve  had  gone  on  a  little  farther,  he  very 
kindly  pointed  out  to  me  the  whole  cha- 
racter and  bearing  of  the  neighbourhood. 
"  There,"  says  he,  stretching  out  his  arm, 
"  was  formerly  Old  Sarum ;  there  arc  the 
mounds  which  you  can  distinguish  even 
now,  and  there  the  ramparts."  And  then, 
in  another  place,  "  Here  was  a  camp  of 


the  ancient  Romans,  of  which  these  arc 
the  vestiges  that  we  see."  At  length  we 
nrrived  at  the  place  where  Jewel  had  par- 
ticularly wished  me  to  visit,  and  respect- 
ing which,  I  should  hesitate  to  write 
what  I  have  seen,  unless  I  could  con- 
firm it  by  most  approved  witnesses;  be- 
cause it  has  generally  been  my  custom, 
when  I  had  ascertained  anything  to 
be  true  which  might,  at  first  sight, 
appear  incredible,  rather  to  prefer  not 
to  'mention  it  than  to  describe  it,  lest  I 
should  be  regarded  as  unworthy  of  credit. 
I  beheld,  in  a  very  extensive  plain,  at  a 
very  great  distance  from  the  sea,  in  a 
soil  which  appeared  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  nature  of  stones  or 
rocks,— I  beheld,  I  say,  stones  of  immense 
size,  almost  every  one  of  which,  if  you 
should  weigh  them,  would  be  heavier 
than  even  your  whole  house.  The  stones 
are  not  heaped  one  upon  another,  nor 
eren  laid  together,  but  are  placed  upright 
in  such  a  way  that  two  of  them  support 
a  third.  Put  forth  now  the  powers  of 
your  understanding  and  guess,  if  you  are 
able,  by  what  strength,  or  rather,  (for 
what  could  strength  do  in  such  a  case,) 
by  what  mechanical  power  these  stones 
have  been  brought  together,  set  up,  and 
raised  on  high  ?  And  then,  for  what  ob- 
ject has  this  immense  mass  been  erected  ? 
The  bishop  says,  that  he  cannot  see  by 
what  means  even  the  united  efforts  of  all 
the  inhabitnnts  could  move  a  single  stone 
out  of  its  place.  He  Is  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  the  Romans  formerly  erected 
them  here  as  trophies ;  and  that  the  very 
disposition  of  the  stones  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  a  yoke. 

The  affairs  of  Franco  disturb  me  great- 
ly. I  implore  the  mercy  of  our  good  and 
gracious  God,  that  putting  away  the  re- 
membrance of  the  grievous  sins  that  we 
have  committed,  and  pardoning  them 
through  His  dear  and  only  Son,  He  may 
regard  His  own  glory  and  name.  Ma  v 
He  deign  to  be  our  guide  and  leader,  and 
encompass  our  army,  not  with  wall, 
boundary,  or  ditch,  but,  as  He  hss  pro- 
mised, with  legions  of  angels  I  May  the 
golden  sceptre  which  He  has  committed 
to  the  all-powerful  hand  of  His  Son,  be  at 
length  brought  forth,  and  break  in  pieces 
those  vessels  of  pottery  and  earthenware, 
and  disperse  them,  as  they  deserve,  like 
the  dust,  that  they  may  not  be  able  to 
find  a  resting;-phice ;  but  yet,  so  that  they 
may  not  obscure  the  praise  and  glory  ol 
His  Christ,  nor  spread  darkness  over  the 
splendour  of  His  light.  Salute  very  much, 
in  my  name,  your  wife,  my  very  dear  ana 
excellent  father,  Peter  Martyr,  JuHu-S 
the  Bullingers,  Haller,  Lavater,  Zuing- 
lius,  PelUcan,  Gualter,  Wolfius,  Funck- 
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ims,  Gcsher,  to  vhom  I  wUh  yon  would 
say,  tbat  I  have  written  to  my  brotlier 
about  tbe  seal-skin,  aud  should  he  pay 
no  attention  to  it,  as  he  is  newly  married, 
you  may  promise  that  1  will  carefully 
attend  to  it  myself— Farewell,  my  dear- 
est Josiahy  fiirewell. 

Herman  Folkbr  Zheimbr. 

TboDi^h  the  following  reference  to  Jewel  in 
'Walton's  Lives,  is  fauiiJisr  to  many  of  our 
readers,  we  cannot  resist  quoting  it  :— 

••As  soon  as  he  (Hooker)  was  perfectly  re- 
corered.  he  took  ajonmey  from  Oxford  to  Exeter 
to  satisfy  and  see  bis  good  motber,  being  sccom. 
ponied  with  a  countryman  and  companion  of  his 
tjwn  college,  and  both  on  foot ;  which  was  then 
either  more  in  fashion,  or  want  of  money,  or 
tiieir  humility  made  it  so :  but  on  foot  they  went, 
aind  took  Salisbury^ki  their  way,  purposely  to  see 
the  good  bishop,  who  ma<le  Mr.  Hooker  and  his 
friend  dine  with  him  at  his  own  table  ;  which 
Mr  Hooker  boasted  of  with  nlueh  Joy  and  grati- 
tude wht'n  he  saw  his  motber  and  friends ;  and 
at  the  bishop's  parting  with  him,  the  bishop 
^ave  him  go'.d  counsel,  and  his  benediction,  but 
forgot  to  give  him  money;  which,  when  the 
l>L<bop  had  cunnidered,  he  sent  a  servant  in  all 
hiiU   to   call  liiehard   back   to   liim  ;  and   at 


Richard's  return,    the    bishop   said   to   him, 

'  '  lUchard,  I  sent  for  you    back  to  lend  yon  a 

I  horse,  which  hath  carried  me  many  a  mile,  i  r,.l 

'  J  thank  God,  with  much  ease  :'   And  presently 

<  delivered  into  his  hand  a  walking  staff,  with 

I  which  ho  professed  he   had  travelled  througit 

many  parts  of  Germany.    And  he  Raid. '  Richard. 

I  do  not  give,  but  lend  you  my  horso,  be  suro 

'  you  be  honest,  and  bring  ray  horse  back  to  mo 

at  your  return  this  way  to  Oxford.     And  I  do 

now  give  you  ten  groats  to  bear  your  charges  to 

Exeter;  and  here  is  ten  groats  more,  which  I 

I  charge  yon  to  deliver  to  your  mother,  and  tell 

her  1  send  her  a  bishop's  benediction  with  it, 

'  and  beg  the  continuance  of  her  prayers  fur  inc. 

And  if  you  bring  my  horse  back  to  me,  I  ysill 

give  you  ten  groats  more  to  carrj-  you  on  foot 

to  the  college ;   and  so  God  bless  you,   good 

j  Richard' 

"  And  this,  you  may  believe,  was  performed 

by  both  parties.     Cut,  alas !  the  next  news  tliat 

followed  Mr.   Hooker  to  Oxford  was,  that  his 

learned  and  charitable  patron  had  changed  thiit 

,  for  a  better  life.  >Vhic-h  happy  change  may  be  be. 

lieved,  for  that  as  he  lived,  so  he  died,  in  devout 

'  meditation  and  prater  ;  and  in  both  so  zealously, 

,  that  it  became  a  religious  <ioestion,   '  Whether 

his  last  ejaculations,  or  his  soul  did  first  enter 

into  heaven  ?'  " 


HINTS  ON  DOMESTIC  DUTIES.* 


I  WOULD  now  particularly  address  hus- 
bands and  wives.  You  are  henceforth 
one ;  you  are  to  share  each  other's  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  to  promote  each  other's 
temporal  and  spiritual  happiness.  You 
should  unite  in  saying, — 

Together  we  *U  ascend  the  hOI ; 

Together  glide  the  valley  down'; 
And  aid  each  other  by  the  way, 

To  gain  an  everlasting  crown. 

If  you  have  a  family,  consider  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  trust  reposed  in  you. 
Your  children  are  given  you  hy  the 
Lord  to  train  up  for  Him.  You  dedicate 
them  to  Him  in  haptism.  You  pre- 
sent them  to  be  admitted  members  of 
His  Church,  and  engage  to  bring  them 
tip  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  to  teach  them  the  great  end  for 
which  ihey  and  every  human  creature  are 
and  were  created, — ^to  glorify  and  serve 
God  on  the  earth,  that  they  may  dwell 
with  Him  hereafter  in  heaven. 

Now,  ask  yourselves,  Have  /  fulfilled 
this  duty?  How  few,  my  friends,  can 
say  they  have  ;  for  many  many  things  of 


great  moment  are  comprehended   in  it. 

You  are  not  aware  how  soon  the  infant 

mind   receives   impressions  of  good   or 

evil.    Long  before  our  children  can  be 

I  taught  by  books,  they  are  taught  by  our 

I  example.  How  necessary,  then,  is  it,  that 

I  3'our  conduct  should  be  such  as  to  im- 

,  press  their  infant  minds  with  a  perfect 

'  pattern  of  Christian  conduct.    Example 

I  goes  further  than  precept.    In  vain  will 

you  persuade  them  to  pay  strict  regard 

.  to  truth,  if  you  deviate  from  it  yourself ! 

— and  ever  remember,  that  "  no  liar  shall 

inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven."    If  you 

do  not  command  your  own  temper,  how 

can  you  hope  to  persuade  them  it  is  sin* 

ful  not  to  subdue  theirs  ?    If  you  curse 

and  swear,  how  can  you  expect  they  will 

believe  you,  when  you   tell  them  they 

commit  sin  when  they  take  the  name  of 

the  Lord  in  vain  ?   You  must  shew  tliem 

by  your  own  conduct^  that  you  believe 

•  Written  by  a  lady  of  rank,  who,  during  a 
long  life,  adorned  the  doctrine  of  her  Lord  and 
Saviour  b>  an  exemplary  discharge  of  Christian 
duty. 
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what  yoQ  teach  by  practising  it  your- 
selves. Do  not  make  faTourites  among 
your  children ;  it  makes  them  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  often  prerents  their  feel- 
ing that  brotherly  affection  which  should 
ever  subsist,  and  contributes  to  domestic 
happiness.  There  will  be  different  tem- 
pers and  dispositions  among  them.  Your 
great  object  must  be  to  correct  every  evil 
propensity,  and  cherish  every  good  dis- 
position. Do  not  praise  those  who  are 
clever,  but  rather  teach  them  that  abili- 
ties are  the  gift  of  God,  and  make  them 
more  accountable ;  for  **  to  whom  much  is 
given,  of  them  the  more  will  be  required.** 
Never  correct  them  with  passion ;  endea- 
Tour  to  lead  them  steadily,  but  mildly,  to 
do  what  is  right,  and  tell  them  yon  cor- 
rect them  because  they  are  sinning  against 
God,  who  is  everywhere  present,  and 
knows  all  their  Uioughts,  words,  and 
actions,  and  *Ms  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  iniquity.**  Encourage  the  timid 
and  gentle,  and  endeavour  to  subdue  the 
bold  and  froward.  Above  all  things,  let 
your  conversation  be  free  from  all  kind 
of  impurity  ;  let  no  filthy  communication 
proceed  out  of  your  mouth.  Ever  remem- 
ber, that  at  the  day  of  judgment,  we 
must  all  give  an  account  of  ^  every  idle 
word  we  speak.**  If,  then,  we  corrupt 
the  souls  of  our  children  by  filthy  oon- 
rersation,  in  place  of  leading  them  to  the 
fountain  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin, 
how  great  shall  be  our  condemnation ! 

In  short,  follow  the  direction  of  Scrip- 
ture,— "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  be 
^ouldgo,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  fW>m  it"  This  is  a  Scripture 
promise,  and  is  often  fulfilled  to  our  sor- 
row ;  for  too  many  train  up  their  children 
in  such  an  ungodly  manner,  that  every 
bad  disposition  is  fixed  in  the  soul,  and 
no  advice  is  of  use ;  but  if  we  train  them 
up  in  the  knowledge  of  what  God  requires 
of  man,  and  early  teach  them  for  what 
purpose  they  were  sent  into  the  world, 
their  state  as  sinners,  and  what  they  must 
become  by  grace,  looking  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  a  blessing  on  our  endeavours, 
we  have  every  reason  to  trust  that  He 
will,  sooner  or  later,  fulfil  His  promise ; 
for  He  is  a  God  of  truth. 

Take  a  lesson,    my  fViends,  fVom  the 


industrious  husbandman.  He  plough* 
his  ground,  and  cleans  it  from  weeds; 
sows  good  seed,  harrows  it  with  care,  and 
then  patiently  waits  the  early  and  latter 
rain ;  and,  in  due  season,  reaps  a  plentifkil 
crop.  Again,  behold  the  careleas  hus- 
bandman ;  he  performs  all  those  opera- 
tions in  a  slovenly  manner,  sows  bad 
seed,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  his  crop 
consists  chiefly  of  weeds;  the  seed  is 
choked.  This  is  an  emblem  of  what 
may  be  expected  if  you  neglect  to  culti- 
rate  the  minds  of  your  children.  If  the 
good  seed  of  the  Word  of  God  is  carefully 
sown  in  their  minds, — if  the  weeda,  evil 
tempers,  and  sinful  desires,  are  carefuDy 
rooted  out,  the  good  seed  will  produce 
corresponding  fruit ;  but  if  they  are  ne- 
glected, and  no  culture  employed, — ^if  the 
corruptions  of  their  evil  nature  are  not 
weeded  out,  they  will  multiply  and  gain 
strength,  and  thorns  and  thistles  will  be 
all  the  fruit  they  will  produce.  Watch, 
then,  with  care,  the  infant  mind.  I  shall 
give  a  few  hints  to  those  who  may  have 
little  experience. 

As  soon  as  your  children  can  speak, 
learn  them  some  short  prayers,  and 
make  them  understand  that  they  pray  to 
the  great  God  who  made  them  and  pre- 
serves them ;  and  never  allow  them,  from 
the  first,  to  do  what  is  wrong  without 
checking  them.  When  they  are  older, 
explain  to  them  (children  will  under- 
stand religious  truths  much  sooner 
than  people  imagine)  how  mankind 
were  created  holy  and  happy,  but  lost 
communion  with  God  by  sin.  Tell 
them  of  the  love  of  Jesus  in  giving  him- 
self a  ransom  for  sinners,  that  they  might 
be  reconciled  unto  God ;  that  if  they 
believe  in  what  their  Saviour  has  done 
and  suffered  to  atone  for  their  sins,  and 
with  deep  repentance  and  sorrow  for  their 
sins  come  unto  God,  trusting  alone  for 
acceptance  for  Christ's  sake,  their  sins 
will  be  pardoned;  but  that  they  must 
keep  all  His  commandments,  and  do 
nothing  they  know  to  be  wrong;  for  if 
they  do  what  they  know  God  forbids, 
they  cannot  be  His  children ;  but  if  they 
love  and  serve  Him,  they  will  be  His  pe- 
culiar care ;  for  He  invites  little  children 
to  come  unto  Him,  and  says,  **  Of  such  is 
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the  kingdom  off  heftTen.*  Tell  them  it  is 
for  this  reason  you  wish  them  to  do 
nothing  contrary  to  tlie  commandments 
of  God,  and  to  guide  and  lead  them  to  do 
irhat  is  pleasing  in  His  sight ;  but  that 
they  cannot  do  this  of  themselves,  but 
must  pray  to  God  to  enable  them  to  do 
it ;  and  tliat  Ue  has  promised  His  aid  if 
they  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake:  but  they 
must  strive  against  bad  tempers ;  and 
ever  remember,  that  though  no  mortal 
eye  sees  them  do  what  is  wrong,  the 
Almighty  God  is  everywhere  present, 
and  not  only  sees  all  their  actions,  but 
knows  their  very  inmost  thoughts.  Tell 
them  they  are  sent  into  this  world  on  a 
state  of  trial ;  that  if  they  love  and  fear 
God,  and  believe  in  Jesus,  they  will  be 
accepted  of  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
go  to  heaven  when  they  die ;  but  if  they 
are  bad,  and  disobey  God's  laws,  they 
will  be  separated  from  God  when  they 
die,  and  be  miserable  for  ever,  and  have 
their  portion  with  the  devil.  You  should 
be  very  careful  to  hear  them  say  their 
prayers  morning  and  evening,  and  endea- 
vour to  make  them  sensible  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  inviting  such  sinfUl 
creatures  to  draw  near  to  Him  in  prayer, 
and  to  persuade  them  to  avail  themselves 
oi  the  privilege,  and  value  it  above  every 
earthly  blessing.  The  Almighty  has 
desired  us  to  ask  and  we  shall  receive,  to 
seek  and  we  shall  find,  to  knock  and  it 
^lall  be  opened  unto  us.  Impress  upon 
their  young  minds  the  fear  of  offending 
God,  who  can  kill  their  body,  and,  as 
tiieir  catechism  tells  them,  make  their 
sool  miserable  ailer  their  body  is  dead ; 
and  endeavour  to  impress  them  with  love 
and  gratitude  to  that  Almighty  Being 
irho  created  them,  and  who,  when  they 
were  separated  from  Him  by  their  sins, 
sent  His  only  begotten  and  well-beloved 
Son  to  atone  for  them,  and  restore  them 
to  righteousness. 

All  this  yon  are  bound  to  do  by  the 
vowi  you  took  for  your  children  when 
they  were  baptized.  Many  think  there 
ii  nothing  more  in  the  ceremony  than 
giring  them  a  name ;  but  you  see  how 
Mlenm  a  matter  it  is,  and  it  ought  to  be 
petfimmed  with  much  serious  thought  on 
yov  part,  and  seeking  for  a  blessing  firom 


the  Almighty  on  the  oflfering  up  of  your 
offspring  to  Him  in  baptism,  and  earnest 
prayer  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  train 
them  up  to  glorify  and  serve  Him ;  in 
place  of  which  you  too  often  make  it  an 
occasion  of  thoughtless,  sinful  rejoicing, 
and  feasting :  forgetful  of  the  gratitude 
you  owe  to  God  for  the  mother's  safety, 
and  the  blessing  of  a  living  child.  How 
can  a  blessing  be  expected  on  such  con- 
duct? Beflect  on  this,  and  reason  must 
tell  you  that  such  things  must  be  repented 
of,  and  in  ftiture  performed  in  a  manner 
more  consistent  with  what  God  requires  of 
yon  in  such  a  solemn  transaction  between 
a  sinful  creature  and  an  Almighty  Being, 
who  commands  us  to  love  Him  with  all 
our  heart,  with  all  our  soul,  with  all  our 
strength,  and  with  all  our  mind;  who 
giveth,  and  can  take  away  at  pleasure, 
every  blessing  you  enjoy. 

Avail  yourselves  of  the  privilege  of 
the  schools,  both  for  your  sons  and 
daughters.  The  fees  are  very  moderate; 
send  them  as  early  as  you  can.  The 
mind  is  ever  active,  and  if  not  learning 
good,  will  undoubtedly  learn  evil.  If  you 
study  the  infant  mind,  you  must  be  con* 
vinced  of  the  depravity  of  our  fallen 
nature.  How  prone  is  even  an  infant  to 
follow  all  manner  of  evil  ?  What  perverse 
tempers  they  often  shew  !  How  difficult 
a  thing  it  is  to  persuade  them  to  do  what 
is  right  I  If  allowed  to  run  about  idle^ 
they  are  in  the  way  of  meeting  with  acci- 
dents, learn  unsettled  habits,  and  destroy 
their  clothes  ;  and  it  requires  more  to  re- 
pair the  tear  and  wear,  than  would  pay 
for  them  at  school ;  and  many  of  you  must 
send  them  so  early  to  trade,  that,  when 
older,  the  advantage  of  the  school  is  lost 
to  them. 

When  you  send  them  to  service,  be  very 
careful  in  the  choice  of  their  masters,  and 
make  it  an  article  in  your  bargain,  that 
they  are  to  make  your  child  read  to  them 
every  day,  hear  them  say  their  prayers 
night  and  morning,  hear  them  their  cate- 
chism, and,  if  possible,  let  them  to  the 
Sunday  school.  I  think  I  hear  some  of 
you  say,  It  is  fine  talking,  but  how  can 
we  afford  to  send  our  children  to  school  ? 
I  will  tell  you,  my  friends,  how  you 
will    easily  do  it     How  many  of  yon 
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go  to  public-houses,  and  spend  money  in 
drana-drlnking  which  might  be  saved  1 
You  go  to  markets  when  you  have 
nothing  to  do,— lose  a  day's  work, — and 
spend  money  in  drink  besides.  Befrain 
from  so  doing,  and  you  will  soon  save  a 
quarter's  fee  at  school. 

Again,  what  a  quantity  of  tobacco 
many  of  you  smoke  1  Abridge  yourselves 
a  little  in  that  article.  Take  fewer  pipes 
in  the  day, — that  will  save  a  little  more. 
Be  frugal,  and  endeavour,  while  your 
children  are  very  young,  to  have  a  trifle 
in  the  savings'  bank.  Though  you  begin 
with  only  a  few  shillings,  adding  a  little 
when  you  can  spare  it,  by  the  time  they 
require  sdiooling,  you  will  be  able  to 
send  them.  And  only  reflect  on  the 
pleasure  you  will  feel  in  thinking,  that 
by  a  little  self-denial, — which  surely  a 
Christian  parent  cannot  think  a  great 
sacrifice, — ^you  have  been  able  to  give 
your  children  an  advantage  you  perhaps 
never  enjoyed  yourselves.  How  few 
parishes  have  not  schools  so  near  that 
very  young  creatures  can  go  to  them ; 
and  the  dames'  schools  you  will  find  a 
great  blessing  for  your  girle.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  you  will  avail  yourselves  of 
them. 

Lastly,  let  me  earnestly  recommend, 
that  you  should  have/omt/^  worship.  A 
labouring  man  who  goes  early  to  work, 
cannot  have  his  wife  and  family  collected 
round  him  before  he  leaves  home  in  the 
morning;  but  when  going  to  work,  he 
can,  on  his  way,  in  place  of  plodding  on 
with  vacant  mind,  lift  up  his  soul  to  his 
Maker,  with  thanksgiving  and  praise,  for 
having  preserved  him  throughout  the 
night,  and  having  brought  him  in  health 
unto  a  new  day,— entreat  Him,  for 
Christ's  sake,  to  preserve  him  from  sin, 
and  to  enable  him,  whatsoever  he  does, 
to  do  all  to  His  glory  and  honour.  When 
he  views  the  rising  sun,  cheering  all 
nature  with  light  and  heat,  he  can  think 
of  the  Sun  of  llighteousness,  who  arose 
with  healing  on  Uis  wings,  to  enlighten 
the  souls  of  sinners, — to  turn  them  from 
darkness  to  light  and  life,  by  the  know- 
ledge of  His  Gospel,  which  brought  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  through  Christ  Jesus. 
Such  thoughts  will  lead  him  to  lift  up  his 


soul  with  feelings  of  tlianksgiving  to  the 
Almighty  for  His  unspeakable  mercy  t» 
His  guilty  creatures.  This  is  projferl 
He  knows  your  thoughts ;  they  are  all 
noted  in  the  book  of  His  remembrance. 
Oh !  be  persuaded  '*  to  keep  your  heart 
with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the 
issues  of  life."  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  Seek, 
earnestly  seek,  that  holiness  witliout 
which  no  man  sliall  see  tlie  l^rd.  He 
has  opened  a  way  of  reconciliation  by 
your  Saviour.  He  is  the  door,  by  which, 
if  any  man  enter,  he  shall  be  saved,  and 
go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture. 

The  mother,  when  she  has  got  all  her 
little  ones  dressed  and  round  her,  shonid 
make  them  say  their  prayers,  and  offer 
up  a  prayer  to  her  heavenly  Father  for 
having  preserved  them  through  the  nighr, 
and  bringing  them  to  a  new  day;  and 
before  her  husband  returns  from  work, 
have  all  her  matters  arranged,  and  have 
everyihmg  tidy  and  neat,  that  be  may 
enjoy  the  society  of  his  family  with  com- 
fort. Keeping  your  children  in  good 
order,  and  teaching  them  to  be  obedient, 
will  promote  this  very  much.  Before 
retiring  to  rest,  can  anything  be  more 
meet  and  proper,  than  your  all  uniting  in 
prayer,  lifting  up  your  souls  in  thaokt- 
giving  and  praise  to  your  heavenly 
Father,  for  the  mercies  bestowed  on  you 
throughout  the  day, — in  supplicating  par- 
don for  whatsoever  you  may  have  done 
amiss, — and  beseeching  Him,  for  Christ'i 
sake,  to  preserve  you  from  sin  unspotted 
in  His  ways,  and  preserve  you  through 
the  night  ?  Then  need  you  fear  no  evil ; 
for  He  who  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps,  will 
keep  you  in  perfect  safety.  I  think  I 
hear  some  say,  We  know  not  how  to 
pray,— we  have  not  learning.  But,  my 
fHends,  it  is  impossible  that  any  creature, 
sensible  of  his  lost  and  perishing  state 
by  nature,  and  his  unspeakable  need  of 
Christ  to  be  his  Saviour,— believing  all 
He  has  done,  taught,  and  sufi^red  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind,  and  His  promise 
of  Aree  and  full  remission  of  the  sins  of 
all  those  who  come  unto  God,  with  deep 
repentance  and  godly  sorrow  for  their  past 
sins  and  shortcomings,  and  sincere  pur- 
pose of  serving  Him  in  newness  of  life,-* 
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trusting  nlono  in  the  merits  of  Jesus  for 
acceptance  at  a  throne  of  grace^—tliat  if 
yovL  feel  all  this,  will  yon  not  find  simple, 
earnest  lan^niage  to  express  it  ?  Tou  long 
for  reconciliation  with  €rod, — yon  feel 
yourself  a  sinner.  Jesus  came  to  save 
sinners ;  then  He  came  to  save  you.  You 
think  yourself  unworthy;  hut  tell  me, 
who  is  worthy  ?  Even  the  most  right- 
eous are  saved  by  grace.  "  There  is 
none  righteous,  no  not  one."  By  nature, 
we  are  all  children  of  wrath  tiU  we  are 
bom  again  of  the  Spirit  TiU  we  are 
created  anew  unto  righteousness  in  Christ 
Je«u%  we  continue  separated  from  God. 
Come,  then,  with  humble,  lowly,  and 
penitent  hearts,  to  a  throne  of  grace. 
Plead  the  promises.  Think  what  an  in- 
Talaable  privilege  it  is,  for  sinfhl  crea- 
tures to  be  invited  to  address  their 
heavenly  Father — to  offer  up  their  pray- 
ers, and  make  their  requests  kpown  unto 
the  Almighty — to  offer  up  their  earnest 
supplications  through  their  blessed  Medi- 
ator and  Redeemer,  who  sits  at  the  right 
band  of  God  to  plead  the  cause  of  sinners, 
and  say  By  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  my 
Xeavenly  Father  in  my  name,  believing, 
ye  shall  receive."  Your  requests  should 
liediiefly  for  spiritual  things, — these  we 
ihould  never  cease  to  pray  for  till  we 
obtain;  and  should  press  earnestly  for 
eoati nuance  and  increase  of  grace.  Wo 
are  desired  to  seek  first  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  all  other  things  shall 
be  added  unto  us.  As  to  temporal  bless- 
ings we  seek  for,  or  the  removal  of  trials 
the  Almighty  lays  upon  us,  we  may  pray 
for  them;  but  it  ought  always  to  be,  only 
if  it  seemeth  good  in  Bis  sight.  Ever 
reraemlKr  the  example  of  your  blessed 


Saviour.  Knowing  the  dreadfVil  agony 
He  was  to  endure,— knowing  the  hour 
was  drawing  nigh  when  He  was  to  bear 
the  punishment  of  our  sins  in  His  own 
body  on  the  cross, — His  meek  prayer 
was,  "  O  my  God,  if  this  cup  may  not 
pass  away  from  me  except  I  drink  it, 
thy  will  be  done."  Sinner,  this  cup  He 
drunk  for  you.  He  drunk  it,  that  the 
bitter  cup  of  everlasting  death  might  pass 
away  from  you,  if,  with  believing  hearts, 
you  come  unto  Him  for  life.  He  is  the 
door  by  which  you  must  enter  in.  No 
man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  Him. 
Prayer  is  the  key  wl^ch  unlocks  the 
door  of  mercy.  Pray  earnestly,  fervently, 
and  frequently.  Pray  the  Almighty,  for 
Christ's  sake,  to  send  down  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  enlighten  your  soul,  and  to 
guide  and  lead  you  to  Jesus.  Prayer  is 
not  expressing  coldly  wishes  for  things 
we  feel  no  great  desire  for.  It  is  actual 
communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits, — 
it  is  a  lifting  up  of  the  soul  to  that 
Almighty  Being  who  has  appointed 
prayer,  if  offered  up  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  as  the  medium  of  converse  with 
Him.  Never  be  satisfied  with  the  de- 
gree of  spiritual  light  and  grace  you  have 
received,  but  earnestly  seek  to  obtain 
more  and  more.  As  to  our  earthly 
wants,  if  we  diligently  and  lawfully 
endeavour  to  obtain  things  honest  .in 
the  sight  of  all  men,  never  doing  any- 
thing to  forward  our  plans  that  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  word  and  command- 
ments of  God,  if  He  sees  it  is  for  our  good, 
our  endeavours  will  succeed.  If  they  fail^ 
He  for  somo  useful  purpose  withholds 
it ;  for  He  knows  best  what  is  good  for 
His  creatures. 


A  DAY  IN  BOSTON. 
Lauka  Bsidoman. 


The  change  experienced  by  the  traveller 
in  passing  from  the  lower  provinces  of  j 
'>Qr  North  American  Colonies  to  the  older 
&ttes  of  the  Union,  is  very  marked.  In  I 
tfiteof  the  hearty  hospitality  and  refined  I 
•odety  of  Halifax,  tlio  beauty  of  Fre-  j 
^ericktoD,  or  the  bustle  of  St.  John's,  ! 


still,  the  "change  is  very  great  and  very 
strange"  to  Boston,  Massachusetts, — 
a  city  which,  with  reference  to  its  massive 
architecture,  is  sometimes  termed,  '*  the 
city  of  granite ;"  and  with  reference  to 
the  speculative  turn  of  mind  of  its  culti- 
vated citizens,  is  not  unfrequcntly  distin- 
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gnithed  bj  the  somewhat  doubtful  epithet 
of  **  the  city  of  notions.**  My  introduc- 
tion to  Boston  was  calculated  to  give 
it  a  peculiar  beauty.  The  week  which 
had  preceded  my  entrance  into  its  noble 
harbour,  had  been  one  of  rapid  and 
bard  travel,  by  land  and  sea,  from  the 
Bay  of  Chaleur.  I  had  passed  through 
the  ''  Barrens"  (which  demand  a  jotting 
for  themselves)  to  the  Mirimachi  River ; 
from  thence,  by  the  lovely  scenery  of  the 
Nashwak,  to  Frederickton,  descending 
the  magnificent  and  picturesque  River 
St  John,  to  the  city  of  the  same  name ; 
and  after  a  miserable  voyage  of  a  day 
and  night,  amidst  such  rain  and  mist  as 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  can  alone  produce, 
and  in  a  steamer  unmatched  for  all 
that  was  most  disagreeable  to  eye,  ear, 
and  nostril,  above  the  waters  and  under 
the  waters,  I  at  last  got  on  board  of  one 
of  the  fine  American  steamers,  which, 
with  great  speed  and  great  comfort,  con- 
veyed us  from  Eastport  in  Maine,  to 
Boston.  The  day  was  magnificent  as 
we  entered  the  fine  harbour.  The  sea 
was  ''gleaming  like  a  silver  shield.** 
Thousands  of  birds  were  wheeling  and 
screaming  over  shoals  of  fish ;  while  white 
■ails,  of  every  rig,  were  dotted  over  the 
surface  of  the  ample  bay.  The  city  itself 
rose  before  us  like  a  huge  pyramid, — its 
base,  no  doubt,  rather  wide  for  its  height, 
— <;rowned  by  the  Statehouse.  Nor  did 
the  city  appear  less  imposing  or  strik- 
ing when  more  narrowly  inspected  from 
within.  Its  streets,  banks,  public  build- 
ings, hotels,  all  betokened  an  ancient 
civilization  and  a  high  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion.  The  Colcmies  we  had  visited  seemed 
a  hundred  years  behind.  Boston,  unlike 
most  cities  of  the  Union,  exhibits  a  few  an- 
tiquities, such  as  the  "  tea  wharf,**  where 
one  of  the  first  scenes  of  the  Revolution 
was  acted,  in  the  destruction  of  large 
quantities  of  good  hyson,  —  Gbvemor 
Handcock's  house, — the  old  Fennuel  Hall, 
*'  the  cradle  of  liberty/* — and  a  cannon- 
ball,  which,  flying  from  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  lodged  itself  in  a  wall,  where 
it  is  yet  visible.  But  America  has  little 
or  no  historical  interest.  She  must  leave 
the  past  to  old  Europe,  and  remain  satis- 
fied with  being  the  child  of  the  present, 


and  the  pioneer  of  the  ftature  in  the  great 
western  world.  Though  Massachusetts 
has  more  old  associations  than  perhaps  any 
State  in  the  Union,  yet  here,  as  elsewhere, 
what  most  interests  the  traveller,  are  its 
various  public  institutions ;  and  these  are 
hardly  surpassed  by  any  city  in  Europe^ 
in  the  wise  spirit  with  which  they  are 
planned,  and  the  success  which  baa  at- 
tended their  labours. 

The  first  I  visited  was  the  Perkin's  Asy- 
lum for  the  Blind.  I  did  so  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  Laura  Bridgman.  Some  of  our 
readers,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  this  Interesting  girL  It 
was  brought  prominently  under  the  notice 
of  the  English  public  by  Mr.  Dickens,  in 
his  American  Notei;  and  has  been  fre- 
quently adduced  as  an  illustration  of  the 
extent  of  knowledge  which  may  be  com- 
municated to  those  deprived  of  the  use 
of  the  m^t  valuable  of  the  external 
senses.  But  we  daresay  there  are  many 
more  of  our  readers  who  have  probably 
never  heard  her  name.  Such  persona 
will  surely  feel  a  deep  interest  in  know- 
ing how  a  girl,  without  the  senses  of 
sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and  deprived 
of  the  power  of  speech,  having  therefore 
no  inlet  from  without  to  her  mind,  except 
what  is  afforded  by  the  sense  of  touch, 
should  nevertheless  be  better  instructed 
than  many  girls  of  her  time  of  life,  who 
have  had  the  possession  of  all  their  senses, 
along  with  the  advantages  of  ordinary 
school  education.  We  have  now  before 
us  the  reports  of  her  teacher.  Dr.  Howe, 
from  1841  to  1849.  We  regret  that  those 
of  a  later  date  have  not  yet  been  obtained. 
But  we  shall  give  a  series  of  extracts 
from  these,  which  will  put  our  readers  in 
possession  of  the  more  interesting  fea- 
tures  of  her  history,  and  help  to  make 
them  share  our  pleasure  during  the  fore- 
noon of  a  day  in  Boston,  which  we  spent 
in  her  society : — 

SASLT  LIFE. 

She  was  bom  in  Hanover,  Kew  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  twenty-first  of  Decemb^, 
1829.  She  is  described  as  having  been  a 
very  sprightly  and  pretty  infant,  with 
bright  blue  ^yes.  She  was,  however,  so 
puny  and  feeble,  until  ehe  was  a  year  and 
a-half  old,  that  her  parents  hardly  hoped 
to  rear  her.    She  was  subject  to  severe 
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fits,  which  seemed  to  rack  ber  frnme 
almost  bejond  its  power  of  endurance, 
and  life  wm  held  by  the  feeblest  tenure ; 
but  when  a  year  and  a-half  old,  she  seemed 
to  mlly;  the  dangerous  symptoms  sub- 
sided ;  and  at  twenty  months  old,  she  was 
perfectly  well. 

Tbea  her  mental  powers,  hitherto 
stinted  in  their  growth,  rapidly  developed 
themselves;  and  during  the  four  months 
of  health  which. she  enjoyed,  she  appears 
(making  due  allowance  for  a  fond  mother's 
accoont)  to  have  displayed  a  considerable 
degree  of  intelligence. 

But  suddenly  she  sickened  again ;  her 
disease  raged  with  great  violence  during 
five  weeks,  when  her  eyes  and  ears  were 
inflamed,  suppurated,  and  their  contents 
were  discharged.  Bat  though  sight  and 
hearing  were  gone  for  ever,  the  poor 
child's  sufferings  were  not  ended;  the 
fever  raged  during  seven  weeks ;  "  for 
five  months  she  was  kept  in  bed  in  a  dark- 
ened room ;  it  was  a  year  before  she  conld 
walk  unsupported,  and  two  years  before 
she  could  sit  up  all  day.**  It  was  now 
observed  that  her  sense  of  smell  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed;  and  conse- 
quently, that  her  taste  was  much  blunted. 

It  was  not  until  four  years  of  age  that 
the  poor  child's  bodily  health  seemed  re- 
stored, and  she  was  able  to  enter  upon 
her  apprenticeship  of  life  in  the  world. 

But  what  a  situation  was  hers  1  The 
darkness  and  the  silence  of  the  tomb  were 
Aroasd  her :  no  mother's  smile  called 
forth  her  aoawering  smile, — no  father's 
Toice  taught  her  to  imitate  his  sounds, — 
to  her,  brothers  and  sisters  were  but 
forms  of  matter  wliich  resisted  her  touch, 
bat  which  di£f^red  not  from  the  furniture 
of  the  house,  sav^in  warmth,  and  in  the 
power  <tf  locomotion;  and  not  even  in 
these  respects  from  the  dog  and  the  cat. 

Her  parents  consented  to  send  her,  in 
1837,  to  the  Ferkin's  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Boston,  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  Howe,  wko  has  continued  ever  since 
to  be  her  teacher  and  Mend.  He  thus 
describes  her 

1TS8T  LESSONS. 

For  awhile  she  was  much  bewUdered ; 
sod  after  waiting  about  two  weeks,  until 
she  became  acquainted  with  her  new 
locality,  and  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
inmates,  the  attempt  was  made  to  give 
her  knowledge  of  arbitrary  signs,  by 
which  she  could  interchange  thoughts 
with  others. 

There  was  one  of  two  ways  to  be 
adopted  ;^either  to  go  on  to  build  up  a 
language  of  signs  on  the  basis  of  the 
natural  language  which  she  had  already 


commenced  herself,  or  to  teach  her  the 
purely  arbitrary  language  in  commoa 
use :  that  is,  to  g^ve  her  a  sign  for  every 
individual  thing,  or  to  give  her  a  know* 
ledge  of  letters,  by  combination  of  which 
she  might  express  her  idea  of  the  exist- 
ence, and  the  mode  and  condition  of  the 
existence,  of  anything.  The  former  would 
have  been  easy,  but  very  ineffectual; 
the  latter  seemed  very  difficult,  but,  if 
accomplished,  very  effectual.  I  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  try  the  latter. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  by 
taking  articles  in  common  use,  such  as 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  keys,  &c.,  and  past- 
ing upon  them  labels  with  their  names 
printed  in  raised  letters.  These  she  felt 
very  carefully,  and  soon,  of  course,  dis* 
tinpruishefl  that  the  crooked  lines  apoon^ 
differed  as  much  from  the  crooked  lines 
key,  as  the  spoon  differed  from  the  key 
in  form. 

Then  small  detached  labels,  with  the 
same  words  printed  upon  them,  were  put 
into  her  hands;  and  she  soon  observed 
that  they  were  similar  to  the  ones  pasted 
on  the  articles.  She  shewed  her  percep- 
tion of  this  similarity  by  laying  the  label 
key  upon  the  key,  and  the  label  spoon 
upon  the  spoon.  She  was  encouraged 
here  by  the  natural  sign  of  approbation, — 
patting  on  the  head. 

The  same  process  was  then  repeated 
with  all  the  articles  which  she  could 
handle ;  and  she  very  easily  learned  to 
place  the  proper  labels  upon  them.  It 
was  evident,  however,  that  the  only  intel- 
lectual exercise  was  that  of  imitation  and 
memory.  She  recollected  that  the  label 
hook  was  placed  upon  a  book ;  and  she 
repeated  the  process,  first  from  imitation, 
next  from  memory,  with  only  the  motive 
of  love  of  approbation,  but  apparently 
without  the  intellectual  perception 'of  any 
relation  between  the  things. 

After  awhile,  instead  of  labels,  the  in- 
dividual letters  were  given  to  her  on  de- 
tached bits  of  paper :  they  were  arranged 
side  by  side,  so' as  to  spell  book,  key, 
&c. ;  then  they  were  mixed  up  in  a  heap^ 
and  a  sign  was  made  for  her  to  arrange 
them  herself,  so  as  to  express  the  words 
bookf  key,  &c.,  and  she  did  so. 

Hitherto,  the  process  had  been  mecha- 
nical, and  the  success  about  as  great  aa 
teacliing  a  very  knowing  dog  a  variety  of 
tricks.  The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute 
amazement,  and  patiently  imitated  every- 
thing her  teacher  did ;  but  now  the  truth 
began  to  flash  upon  her— her  intellect 
began  to  work — she  perceived  that  here 
was  a  way  by  which  she  could  herself 
make  up  a  sign  of  anything  that  was  in  her 
own  mind,  and  shew  it  to  another  mind, 
and  at  once  her  countenance  lighted  up 
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with  a  human  expression  :  it  was  no 
longer  a  dog  or  parrot, — it  was  an  im- 
mortal spirit,  eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new 
link  of  union  with  other  spirits !  I  could 
almost  fix  upon  the  moment  when  this 
truth  dawned  upon  her  mind,  and  spread 
its  light  to  her  countenance;  I  saw  that 
the  great  obstacle  was  overcome,  and  that 
henceforward  nothing  but  patient  and 
persevering,  but  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward efforts  were  to  be  used. 

The  result  thus  far  is  quickly  related, 
and  easily  conceived  ;  but  not  so  was  the 
process ;  for  many  weeks  of  apparently 
unprofitable  labour  were  passed  before 
it  was  eficcted. 

When  it  was  said  above,  that  a  sign 
was  made,  it  was  intended  to  say,  that 
the  action  was  performed  by  her  teacher, 
— she  feeling  of  his  hands,  and  then  imi- 
tating the  motion. 

The  next  step  was  to  procure  a  set  of 
metal  types,  with  the  different  letters  of 
the  alphabet  cast  upon  their  ends ;  also 
a  board,  in  which  were  square  holes,  into 
which  holes  she  could  set  the  types,  so 
that  the  letters  on  their  ends  could  alone 
be  felt  above  the  surface. 

Then,  on  any  article  being  handed  to 
her, — for  instance,  a  pencil  or  a  watch,  she 
would  select  the  component  letters,  and 
arrange  them  on  her  board,  and  read  them 
with  apparent  pleasure.  She  was  exer- 
cised for  several  weeks  in  this  way,  until 
Iicr  vocabulary  became  extensive;  and 
then  the  important  step  was  taken  of 
teaching  her  how  to  represent  the  differ- 
ent letters  by  the  position  of  her  fingers, 
instead  of  the  cumbrous  apparatus  of  the 
board  and  types.  She  accomplished  this 
speedily  and  easily,  for  her  intellect  bad 
begun  to  work  in  aid  of  her  teacher,  and 
her  progress  was  rapid. 

During  the  first  year  of  her  residence 
in  the  Asylum,  her  time  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  acquiring  the  names  of  every 
object  which  she  could  handle.  It  was 
soon  evident  that  she  was  deprived  of  all 
her  senses  but  touch ;  nevertheless,  she 
was  happy  and  playful,  and  seemed  to 
derive  intense  enjoyment  from  acquiring 
new  ideas.  Her  progress  in  the  manual 
alphabet,  and  in  conversing  with  other 
blind  mutes  by  means  of  the  fingers,  were 
singularly  rapid. 

Six  months  after  she  left  home,  she 
was  visited  by  her  mother.  The  touch- 
ing interview  is  thus  beautifully  de- 
scribed:— 

HBBTIKO  WITH  HER  HOTHER. 

Tha  mother  stood  some  time,  gazing 


with  overflowing  eyes  upon  her  unfortu- 
nate child,  who,  all  unconscious  of  her 
presence,  was  playing  about  the  room. 
Presently  Laura  ran  against  her,  and  at 
once  began  feeling  of  her  hands,  examin- 
ing her  dress,  and  trying  to  find  out  if  she 
knew  her;  but  not  succeeding  in  this, she 
turned  away  as  from  a  stranger ;  and  the 
poor  woman  could  not  conceal  the  pang 
she  felt,  at  finding  that  her  beloved  child 
did  not  know  her. 

She  then  gave  Laura  a  string  of  beads 
which  she  used  to  wear  at  home,  which 
were  recognized  by  the  child  at  once,  who, 
with  much  joy,  put  tliem  around  her 
neck,  and  sought  ine  eagerly,  to  say  she 
understood  the  string  was  from  her  home. 
The  mother  now  tried  to  caress  her, 
but  poor  Laura  repelled  her,  preferring 
to  be  with  her  acquaintances. 

Another  article  from  home  ivas  now 
given  her,  and  she  began  to  look  mucli 
interested;  she  examined  the  stranger 
much  closer,  and  gave  me  to  understand 
that  she  knew  she  came  from  Hano- 
ver ;  she  even  endured  her  caresses,  bat 
would  leave  her  with  indifierence  at  the 
slightest  signal.  The  distress  of  the 
mother  was  now  painful  to  behold;  for, 
although  she  had  feared  that  she  should 
not  be  recognized,  the  painful  reality  of 
being  treated  with  cold  indifference  by  a 
darling  child,  was  too  much  for  a  woman's 
nature  to  bear. 

After  awhile,  on  her  mother  taking 
hold  of  her  again,  a  vague  idea  seemed 
to  fiit  across  Laura's  mind,  that  this 
could  not  -be  a  stranger;  she  therefore 
felt  of  her  hands  very  eagerly,  while  her 
countenance  assumed  an  expression  of 
intense  interest — she  became  very  psle, 
and  then  suddenly  red— hope  seemed 
struggling  with  doubt  and  anxiety,  and 
never  were  contending  emotions  more 
strongly  painted  upon  the  human  face; 
at  this  moment  of  painful  uncertainty, 
the  mother  drew  her  close  to  her  side, 
and  kissed  her  fondly,  when  at  once  the 
truth  fiashed  upon  the  child,  and  all  mis- 
trust and  anxiety  disappeared  from  her 
face,  as  with  an  expression  of  exceeding 
joy  she  eagerly  nestled  to  the  bosom  of 
her  parent,  and  yielded  herself  to  her 
fond  embraces. 

After  this,  the  beads  were  all  unheeded; 
the  playthings  which  were  ofl^red  to  her 
were  utterly  disregarded;  her  playmates, 
for  whom  but  a  moment  before  she  gladly 
left  the  stranger,  now  vainly  strove  to 
pull  her  from  her  mother;  and  though 
she  yielded  her  usual  instantaneous  obe- 
dience to  my  signal  to  follow  me,  it  was 
evidently  with  painful  relucUnce.  Sh« 
clung  close  to  me,  as  if  bewildered  aid 
fearful ;  and  when,  afteramoment»  i  took 
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her  to  her  mother,  she  sprang  to  her  arms,  I  and  a  great  many  other  things,  until  at 
and  clung  to  her  with  eager  joj.  i  last  she  learned  that  she  must  name  the 

I  had  watched  the  whole  scene  with  ,  thing  on  which  the  article  was. 
intense  interest,  being  desirous  of  learn-  \     "  Then  the  same  article  was  put  into  the 
ing  frum  it  all  I  could  of  the  workings  of ,  box,  and  the  words  ring  m  box  given  to 
her  luind ;  but  I  now  left  tliem  to  in-  '  her.    This  puzzled  her  for  many  minutes, 

and  she  made  many  mistakes:  for  in- 


dulge aoobserred  those  delicious  feelings  ' 
vhicti  those  who  have  known  a  mother^s 
lore  may  conceive,  but  which  cannot  be 
expressed. 

The  subsequent  parting  between  Laura 
and  her  mother,  shewed  alike  the  affec- 
tion, the  intelligence,  and  the  resolution 
ut  ti)c  child ;  and  was  thus  noticed  at  the 
lime:— 

''Laura  accompanied  her  mother  to 
the  door,  clinging  close  to  her  all  the  way, 
until  they  arriv^  at  the  threshold,  where 
she  paused  and  felt  around,  to  ascer- 
tain who  was  near  her.  Perceiving  the 
ni&trun,  of  whom  she  is  very  fond,  she 
::riiped  her  with  one  hand,  holding  on 
vjnvaUively  to  her  mother  with  the 
otlier,  and  thus  she  stood  for  a  moment — 
t!.cn  she  dropped  her  mother's  hand — put 
i.*  r  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  turning 
n>'an'i,  clung  sobbing  to  the  matron,  while 
h'T  mother  depart^,  with  emotions  as 
•Itcp  as  those  of  her  child." 

After  Laura  had  been  twenty-eight 
months  under  instruction,  the  following 
^.a  the  report  of  her 


TfriKLlMCrVAL  IHPROVEIIEKTS. 

"Having  mastered  the  manual  alpha- 
iKt  of  the  deaf  mutes,  and  lesrned  to  spell 
rcidily  the  names  of  everything  within 
':vr  reach,  she  was  then  taught  words  ex- 
ir.jsive  of  positive  qualities,  as  hardness, 
f'ftness;  and  she  readily  learned  to  ex- 
rrefs  the  quality,  by  connecting  the  ad- 
.'(K^tires  hard  or  soft  with  the  substantive ; 
thoagh  she  generally  followed  what  one 
wuuld  suppose  to  be  the  natural  order  in 
the  succession  of  ideas,  by  placing  the 
lubstantive  first. 

"It  was  found  too  difficult,  however, 
then  to  make  her  understand  any  general 
expression  of  quality,  as  hardness,  soft- 
i^^,  in  the  abstract.  Indeed,  this  is  a 
froccss  of  mind  most  difficult  of  perform- 
iQce  to  any,  especially  to  deaf  mutes. 

*'Next  she  was  taught  those  expressions 

JIf  relation  to  place,  which  she  could  un- 

jlerstand.  For  instance,  a  ring  was  taken 

{|Dd  placed  on  a  box,  then  the  words  were 

l^elt  to  her,  and  she  repeated  them  from 

nitation.   Then  the  ring  was  placed  on 

^  hat,  and  a  sign  given  her  to  spell ;  she 

ipelt  ring  em  b^;  but  being  checked,  and 

tl>e  right  words  given,  she  immediately 

^Q  to  cxndse  her  judgment,  and,  as 

isual,  aeemed  intently  thinking.    Then 

viQ  same  was  npeated  with  a  bag,  a  desk, 


stance,  after  she  had  learned  to  say  cor- 
rectly whether  the  ring  was  on  or  in  a  box, 
a  drawer,  a  hat,  a  bucket,  &c.,  if  she  were 
asked.  Where  is  house,  or  matron  ?  she 
would  say.  In  box.  Cross-questioning, 
however,  is  seldom  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  she  really  understands  the  force 
of  the  words  she  is  learning;  for  when 
the  true  meaning  dawns  upou  her  mind, 
tiie  light  spreads  to  her  countenance. 

*'In  this  case,  the  perception  seemed 
instantaneous,  and  the  natural  sign  by 
which  she  expressed  it  was  peculiar  and 
striking :  she  spelt  o  n,  then  laid  one  hand 
o n  the  other ;  then  she  spelt  intOf  and 
enclosed  one  hand  within  the  other. 

**  She  easily  acquired  a  knowledge  and 
use  of  active  verbs,  especially  those  ex- 
pressive of  tangible  action  ;  as  to  walk,  to 
run,  to  sew,  to  shake. 

"  At  first,  of  course,  no  distinction  could 
be  made  of  mood  and  tense ;  she  used  the 
words  in  a  general  sense,  and  according 
to  the  order  of  her  sense  of  ideas.  Thus, 
in  asking  some  one  to  give  her  bread,  slic 
would  first  use  the  word  expressive  of  the 
leading  idea,  and  say,  Break,  give,  Laura. 
If  she  wanted  water,  she  would  say, 
Water,  drink,  Laura. 

"  Soon,  however,  she  learned  the  use  of 
the  auxiliary  verbs ;  of  the  difi'erence  of 
past,  present,  and  future  tense.  For  in- 
stance, here  is  an  early  sentence :  Keller 
is  sick  ;  when  will  Keller  well  f— the  use  of 
be  she  had  not  acquired. 

'*  Having  acquired  the  use  of  substan- 
tives, adjectives,  verbs,  prepositions,  and 
conjunctions,  it  was  thought  time  to  make 
the  experiment  of  trying  to  teach  her  to 
write,  and  to  shew  her  that  she  might 
communicate  her  ideas  to  persons  not  ia 
contact  with  her. 

**  It  was  amusing  to  witness  the  mute 
amazement  with  which  slie  submitted  to 
the  process,  the  docility  with  which  she 
imitated  every  motion,  and  the  persever- 
ance with  which  she  moved  her  pencil 
over  and  over  again  in  the  same  track,, 
until  she  could  form  the  letter.  But  when 
at  last  the  idea  dawned  upon  her,  that  by 
this  mysterious  process  she  could  make 
other  people  understand  what  she  thought, 
her  joy  was  boundless. 

**  Never  did  a  chUd  apply  more  eagerly 
and  joyfully  to  any  task  than  she  did  to 
this ;  and  in  a  few  months  she  could  maka 
every  letter  distinctly,  and  separate  wordr 
from  each  other;"  and  she  actually  wrote. 
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unaided,  a  legible  letter  to  her  mother,  in 
which  she  expressed  the  idea  of  her  being 
veil,  and  of  her  expectation  of  going  home 
in  a  few  weeks.  It  was  indeed  a  very 
rude  and  imperfect  letter,  couched  in  tlie 
language  which  a  prattling  infant  would 
use.  Still  it  shadowed  forth,  and  ex- 
pressed to  her  mother,  the  Ideaa  that 
were  passing  in  her  own  mind. 

Tn  the  Report  for  1842,  we  have  vari- 
ous interesting  notices  of  Laura.  Dr. 
Howe  gives  the  following  account  of 
his 

METHOD  OF  TBACHINO  HUB  TBBBS. 

'*As  soon  as  a  child  has  learned  the 


There  are  several  interestmg  aneodotea 
of  Laura's 

CUBIOUS  QITBSTIOimrOS. 

Her  insatiable  curiositj  often  leads 
her  to  discourse  about  things,  the  full 
comprehension  of  which  is  far  above  her 
reach ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  confine  her 
mind  to  one  point  If  yon  are  talking  to 
her  about  lead,  for  instance,  she  will  want 
to  know  about  lead  pencils,  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  eating  it ;  about  shot ; 
then  about  birds,  whjr  killed,  &c.  Talk- 
hig  about  houses,  she  asked,  '*  Where  did 
men  live  before  wood  was  madej  and  with" 
out  floors  V*  Answer :  In  caves  and 
caverns.  "  How  many  years  did  men  live  in 
caves  f*    No    precise    answer    could  be 


use  of  a  noun,  as  «;ip/e,  and  of  one  or  two    g,^en,    and  she    continued    bv    asking, 


signs  of  qualities,  as  sour  and  sweety  he 
begins  to  use  them ;  he  holds  up  the  fruit 
and  lisps  out,  apple — sour,  or  apple — 
sweet ;  he  has  not  been  taught  a  verb^  and 
jet  he  uses  one ;  he  asserts  the  one  apple 
to  be  sweet,  the  other  to  be  sour ;  he  in 
reality  says,  mentally,  *  apple  is  sweet 
apple*  or  *•  apple  is  sour  apple f  and  in  a 
little  while  he  catches  by  the  ear  an 
audible  sign—the  word  m,  and  puts  it  in 
where  he  before  used  only  a  sign,  or 
meant  to  use  one.  Just  so  with  the  deaf 
mute :  when  he  has  learned  a  noun  and 
an  adjective,  he  uses  them  by  the  help  of 
a  verb,  or  some  mark  of  assertion,  and 
you  have  only  to  give  him  some  sign, 
which  he  will  adopt  just  as  readily  as  the 
speaking  child,  by  mere  imitation,  and 
without  any  process  of  ratiocination." 

We  have,  in  this  Report,  also  her  first 
recorded  letter.  It  was  written  to  her 
parent : — 

"  Afy  dear,  my  Mother^ — T  want  to  see 
Tou  very  much  I  send  much  love  to  you 
I  send  ten  kisses  to  my  sister  Mary.  My 
one  pair  of  stockings  are  done.  Can 
Mary  walk  with  her  feet  ?  Do  stockings 
fit  her  ?  I  want  you  to  write  a  letter  to 
me  some  time.  Miss  Swift  teaches  me.  I 
want  you  to  come  to  South  Boston  with 
my  sister  to  stay  few  days  and  see  me 
exercising  the  calisthenics.  Oliver  can 
talk  with  his  fingers  very  fkster  about 
words.  I  will  write  a  letter  to  you  again. 
Miss  J.  and  Dr.  send  love  to  you.  Miss 
Davis  is  married,  Mrs.  Davis.  She  has 
gone  to  live  with  her  husband  in  Dudley. 
Is  Mary  well?    Is  my  aunt  well?    I 

send  love  to  her.    I  will  write  letter  to  i^jit  j        i-.r        ^ 

you  soon  some  time.    Why  did  you  not ,  .T^'/'i/ifPl^'  .  I  i?^""^J7^*h  ^ 
write  letter  to  me?    I  go  to  meeting  I  ^f'f"*^^  her  that  "Orrn  died las^ 
every  Sunday.    I  am  gentle  in  church    At  tjw  word^  she  seemed  to  jrtuink 

with  Miss  R<ien.    I  am  happy  there.        ^^'^i"  *f"*^^'~***u'Tr'~  *  ~"^'?^ 
^  ^'"^  of  the  hands--a  half  spasm,— and  her 

Good  bye  Lauba  Bbidqhah."       countenance  indicated  not  exnctXj  griel^ 


Where  did  they  live  before  caverns  f^ 
This  ignorance  of  many  things  which 
are  familiar  to  other  children,  causes  her 
sometimes  to  appear  childish  in  conver- 
sation. For  instance,  walking  in  tiie 
streets,  she  felt  the  ground  tremble  as  a 
fire  company  rushed  by ;  and  being  told 
that  someone's  house  was  on  fire,  and  men 
were  running  to  help  him  to  put  it  out, 
she  asked,  "  How  do  they  blow  ?"— think- 
ing they  blew  it  out  as  one  does  a  lighted 
candle ;  and  on  an  attempt  being  made  to 
explain  that  the  fire  was  quenched  by 
water,  she  asked,  ^*  Why  do  not  man  put 
it  out  himself?" 

Her  religious  instruction,  aa  recorded 
by  Dr.  Howe,  is  certainly  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  fact  is,  Dr.  Howe  is  a 
Unitarian,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
grievous  want  of  thorough  Christiaa 
teaching.  The  following  interesting  con* 
versation,  with  which  we  doee  our 
present  notice,  evidences  the  singular 
inquisitiveness  of  her  mind  in  regard  to 

SPiBrrnAL  subjects. 
During  the  past  year,  one  of  our  pupils 
died,  after  a  severe  illness,  which  caused 
much  anxiety  in  our  household.  Laura, 
of  course,  knew  of  it,  and  her  inqttiries 
after  him  were  as  fluent  and  as  oorreet 
as  those  of  any  one.  After  his  death,  I 
proceeded  to  break  it  to  hen  I  asked  her 
if  she  knew  that  little  Orin  was  very  sick. 
She  said,  "  Yes."  "  He  was  very  ill  yes- 
terday  forenoon,"  said  I,  "  and  I  knew  he 
could  not  live  long."  At  this  she  looked 
much  distressed,  and  seemed  to  ponder 
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bat  rather  paio  and  amasement ;  her  lips 
qoirered,  and  then  she  seemed  about  to 
C17,  but  restrained  her  tears.  She  had 
knowa  something  of  death  before;  she 
had  lost  friends,  and  she  knew  about  dead 
animals,  but  this  was  the  only  case  which 
had  occurred  in  the  house.  She  asked 
about  death,  and  I  said,  **  When  you  are 
asleep  does  your  body  feel  ?"— "  No  if  I 
m  very  asUep."  "Why?"—"/  </•  not 
know."  I  tried  to  explain,  and  used  the 
word  somL  She  said,  "  What  is  touir^ 
"That  which  thinks,  and  feels,  and  hopes, 
and  loyes,"  said  I ;  to  which  she  added 
interrogatiirely,  "ojid  aches  f"*  Here  I 
was  perplexed  at  the  threshold »  by  her 
inquiring  spirit  seizing  upon  and  con- 
founding material  and  immaterial  pro- 
cesses. I  tried  to  explain  to  Iier  that  any 
injury  of  the  body  was  perceived  by  the 
soul;  but  I  was  clearly  beyond  her  depth, 
although  abe  was  all  eagerness  to  go  on. 
I  think  I  made  her  compreliend  the  dif- 
ference between  material  and  spiritual 
operations.  After  a  while  she  asked, 
«  Where  is  OrbCs  (AiaJkr— "It  has  left 
his  body,  and  gone  away."  **  Where  ?** 
—"To  God  in  Hearen."  She  replied, 
*«  Where  f  upr  (pointing  up.)—"  YesP 
"  Wm  it  come  hack  f"— "  No  1"  "  Why  r 
said  she. — "Because  his  body  was  very 
sick  and  died,  and  soul  cannot  stay  in  a 
dead  body.**  After  a  minute  she  said, 
**Js  breath  deadf  is  blood  dead?  Your 
horse  died,  where  is  his  soul  f"  I  was  ob- 
liged to  give  the  very  unsatisfactory  an- 
swer that  *'  animals  have  no  souls."  She 
said,  "  Cat  does  hill  a  mousey  why  f  has  she 
got  soul  9^  Ans. : "  Animals  do  not  know 
about  souls ;  they  do  not  think  like  us.'* 
At  this  moment  a  fly  alighted  upon  her 
hand,  and  she  said,  **BaveJUes  souls  f' 


I  said,  "No."  "  Why  did  not  God  give 
them  souls  f  Alas  for  the  poverty  of  her 
language,  I  could  hardly  make  her  under- 
stand how  much  of  life  and  happiness 
God  bestows  even  upon  a  little  fly  I 

Soon  she  said,  "  Can  God  see  f  has  He 
eyes?**  I  replied  by  asking  her,  "Can 
you  see  your  mother  in  Hanover?" — 
"  No  r  "  But,"  said  I,  "  you  can  see  her 
with  your  mind ;  you  can  think  about 
her,  and  love  her."—"  Yes,"  said  she. 
"  So,"  replied  I,  "God  can  see  you,  and 
all  people,  and  know  all  they  do;  and 
lie  thinks  about  them,  and  loves  them ; 
and  He  will  love  you  and  all  people  if 
they  are  gentle,  and  kind,  and  good,  and 
love  one  another."  "  Can  He  be  angry  f" 
said  she. — "No!  He  can  be  sorry,  be- 
cause He  loves  all  folks,  and  grieves  when 
they  do  wrong."  ^^  Can  He  cryf  said 
she. — "  No  I  The  body  cries  because  the 
soul  is  sad,  but  God  has  no  body."  I 
then  tried  to  make  her  think  of  her  spi- 
ritual existence  as  separate  from  her 
bodily  one ;  but  she  seemed  to  dislike  to 
do  so,  and  said  eagerly,  ^*  I  shall  TWt  die,** 
Some  would  have  said  she  referred  to  her 
soul,  but  she  did  not ;  she  was  shrinking 
at  the  thought  of  physical  death,  and  I 
I  turned  the  conversation.  I  could  not 
I  have  the  heart  to  give  the  poor  child  the 
I  baneful  knowledge  tiifore  I  had  prepared 
the  antidote.  It  seeti  s  to  me  that  she 
needs  not  the  fear  of  death  to  keep  her  in 
the  path  of  goodness. 

We  shall  in  a  ftiture  number  give  a 
few  more  extracts  from  later  reports,  re- 
garding her  later  history. 

(To  be  continued,^ 


fLOHttH  0f  B0Oii0* 


The  Inquisitum  Bevealedf  in  its  Origin,  I  mercies,  and«what  are  the  arguments  by 


Policy,  Cruelties,  and  History:  with 
Memoirs  of  its  Victims.  By  Rev.  Tho- 
mas T0MP8OX.  London:  Aylott  and 
Jones,  Paternoster  Row.    1851. 

A  0OMrii«ATioK,  from  various  sources,  of 
some  of  the  merciless  doings  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. It  is  put  together  with  consider- 
able skill ;  and  at  a  time  like  this,  when 
Popery  is  striving  to  raise  its  head  and 
regain  iu  power  in  these  islands,  it  may 
be  useful  in  shewing  what  are  its  tender  ' 


which,  when  it  has  the  power,  it  seeks  to 
convince  its  opponents. 


The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature ;  New 
Series.  Edited  by  John  Kitto,  D.D., 
F.S.A.  No.  I.  October,  1851.  Lon- 
don :  K.  B.  Blackadder ;  Edinburgh : 
William  Oliphant  and  Sons. 

Wb  have  on  various  occasions  spoken  of 
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Dr.  Kitto's  Benrioes  in  the  CAuse  of  bib- 
lical literature ;  and  we  have,  in  noticing 
his  works,  taken  occasion  to  give  expres- 
sion to  our  sense  of  their  value.  Not  tlie 
least  important  of  his  contributions  to 
this  field  is  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture, which  is  now  before  us  in  a  new 
form.  When  noticing  this  publication  on 
a  former  occasion,  we  remarked,  that  we 
could  not  always  coincide  with  the  views 
expressed  therein.  The  fact  was,  that 
Dr.  Kitto,  anxious  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  biblical  students  of  every  class,  and  of 
^very  shade  of  opinion,  opened  the  pages 
of  his  journal  to  writers  with  whom,  in  all 
spiritual  points,  he  could  himself  have 
liad  but  little  sympathy.  The  editor,  it 
is  true,  disclaimed  the  responsibility  at- 
taching to  the  various  articles  in  his  jour- 
nal ;  and  by  prefixing  tlie  names  of  the 
writers  to  each  article,  made  them  an- 
swerable for  their  own  papers.  This 
plan,  however,  though  it  looks  well  in 
theory,  was  not  found  to  answer  in  prac- 
tice. Great  ofience  was  given  by  various 
articles  which  found  admission  to  the 
pages  of  the  journal,  so  that  the  editor 
has  found  himself  compelled  to  re-estab- 
libh  it  on  a  new  basis.  In  this  new 
series,  therefore.  Dr.  Kitto  undertakes 
the  editorial  responsibility  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  engages  that  nothing  uon- 
traiy  to  sound  doctrine  shall  be  found 
in  its  pages.  We  must  commend  Dr. 
Kitto*s  resolution  as  a  wise  one.  How- 
ever beautiful  the  theory  of  non-respon- 
sibility of  the  editor  fur  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  his  magazine  or  journal,  it  is 
invariably  found  unworkable  in  practice. 
We  earnestly  trust  that  Dr.  Kitto's 
spirited  attempt  to  establish  a  Journal  of 
Sacred  IMeratute  will  now  prove  success- 
fal,  and  that  a  large  circulation  will 
reward  him  for  the  time  and  trouble  he 
has  expended  in  founding  it.  The  Num- 
ber before  us  gives  good  promise.  It 
contains  several  articles  of  sterling  merit, 
and  of  great  interest  to  the  biblical 
student.  The  first  is  on  the  Taxing 
mentioned  in  Luke  ii.  1-5,  wliich  is  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
passages  in  the  Gospels.  W^ile  we  can- 
not agree  with  the  writer*s  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  we  can  bestow  considerable 
praise  on  the  ingenuity  and  learning  with 
which  he  has  defended  it.  The  next 
article  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Rise  and  I 
History  of  the  Jesuits.  This  is  followed  ' 
by  a  paper  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  and  an 
interesting  review  of  Dr.  DaviiUon's  able 
and  invaluable  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,    Of  the  remaining  articles,  we 


would  particularly  notice  one  by  Miss 
Fanny  Cirbaux,  on  the  Rephaim,  and 
their  connexion  with  Egyptian  history. 
The  first  part  only  is  contained  in  the 
Number  now  before  us ;  but  in  so  far  as 
we  may  judge  from  it,  the  whole  paper 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  value  in  regard  to  the  study  of  an- 
cient Canaanitish  history.  In  conclusion, 
we  would  take  the  liberty  of  urging  oar 
readers  to  support  Dr.  Kitto  in  his  praise- 
worthy attempt,  and  to  forward,  in  so  far 
as  they  can,  the  circulation  of  his  journal 


Afy  First  Grief;  or,  BeeoUectiont  of  a 
Beloved  Sister ;  a  Memoir  and  Autobio- 
araphy.  By  a  Provincial  Surgeon. 
London:  Nisbet. 

Poll  oF  affectionate  tenderness,  chis- 
tened  sorrow,  and  evangelical  principle. 

;  This  little  volume  has  a  tendency  to  vin- 
dicate the  doctrine  of  a  particular  Pro- 

'  vidence,  as  well  as  to  shew  how  the 
dispensations  of  Providence  further  the 
work  of  grace  in  the  soul.  Piety  and 
poetry,  as  well  as  music,  lend  their  united 
charms  to  this  tribute  of  Christian  a6fet- 
tion. 


The  Valley  of  Decision ;  or.  Divine 
Teachings  in  a  Boarding  School.  By 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Knioht.  Edinburgh: 
Johnstone  and  Hunter. 

'  This  little  story  is  professedly  founded 
i  on  facts  that  came  partly  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Authoress, 
I  and   were  partly  related  to  her  by  a 
'  friend.      It  comes  before    the    public, 
]  therefore,  as  a  "  true  narrative ;"  and  its 
I  object  is  to  inculcate  evangelical  princi- 
I  pies, — to  shew  the  difference  between 
heart  religion,  and  that  which  u  merely 
speculative  or  intellectual,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  making  earlv  and  decided 
choice  of  the  "good  part,'^'*the  one  thing 
needful."     The  narrative  consists  of  re- 
ligious conversations^  and  the  interest 
arises  neither  from  the  ingenious  con- 
duct of  a  story,  nor  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a  plot,  but  solely^  from  the 
sacredness  of  the  subjects  introducsd, 
and  the  converting  power  of  the  truth 
as  displayed  in  the  heroines  of  the  tale. 
The    perusal    of   this    little    book   can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  followed  by  beneficial 
effects  amongst  the  class  of  readers  for 
whom  it  is  intended. 
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EXPOSITION  FOB  THE  AFFLICTED— HEBREWS  XII. 


Pabt  JIL 

'  For  eooiidar  Him  that  •adored  such  contradiction  of  tinners  ogainst 
and  fUnt  In  your  minds.**— Vutsi  3. 


himself,  lest  jt  be  wearied 


I«  the  prttiou  Terse  the  Apostle  had 
•zhorted  the  suffering  believer  to  look  to 
Jesns.  Ht  again  directs  the  tearful  eje 
to  the  same  unfailing  source  of  strength 
and  comfort. 

^'Comndmr  jETtn T— The  word  "con- 
^er^**  in  the  original,  expresses  an 
tamest  and  attentiTe  state  of  mind, 
— «  thoughtful  contemplation  of  the 
person  and  sufferings  of  Christy  as  the 
best  means  of  upholding  the  spirit  when 
becoming  **  wearied  and  faint "  beneath 
tbe  burden  of  distress.  Oh !  how  much 
pood  is  lost  to  our  souls  by  want  of  calm 
■Mdttation  and  reflection !  Most  people 
•re  too  indolent  to  thinlc.  Tbej  ''  iabour 
for  the  meat  that  perishes ;"  but  as  for 
the  spiritual  food  and  drink  which  en- 
dures unto  life  eternal,  they  deem  its 
acquisition  to  be  unworthy  of  serious 
thought  or  perseyeriog  study.  It  is 
Bot  in  the  church  alone,  amidst  the  lis- 
tealng  crowd,  that  we  are  to  "  consider" 
Jeeus ;  far  less  in  the  bustle  of  life  and  of 
societjr.  If  we  wish  to  see  the  beauty  of 
1^  character,  and  to  drink  deep  of  His 
Spirit,  and  to  beeome  so  possessed  by 
the  glory  of  His  whole  life  on  earth, 
that  we  shall  willingly  ''carry  about 
wHh  us  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  the  life  of  Jesus  may  be  mani- 
fested in  our  mortal  bodies,"  we  must 
have  stated  hours  of  retirement,  and 
peruse^  with  undisturbed  minds,  and  con- 
stant reliance  on  the  Spirit  of  light, 
Hfe^  and  Ioto,  the  sacred  record  of  His 
eojoum  amongst  us;  and  we  must  fix  our 
whole  souls  in  attentive  consideration  of 
that  perfect  example  of  faith  and  pa- 
tience! To  such  ''hunger  and  thirst'* 
lisr  good  has  God  annexed  the  blessing 
of  being  «'flUed,"--for  who  but  the  hun- 
gry snd  thirsty  can  receiTC  it  t 

And  what  are  we  thus  to  consider  t 
We  are  to  consider — not  some  truth  or 
aasfan  o&oet  sufiWring,  but  a  Uving  per- 
#00,  who  waa  himself  a  great  sufferer* 


We  are  to  consider  "Him^'^thtLt  is, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  think,  first  of  all,  who 
this  sufferer  was,  and  compare  Htm  with 
ourselves.  This  sufferer  is  indeed  a 
man, — bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh.  His  body  was  fashioned  like  ours, 
— subject  to  all  our  infirmities,  and  not 
exempt  from  its  acutest  agonies  and 
pains.  He  had  a  human  heart, — ^the  most 
loying  and  the  most  tender  in  its  sensibi- 
lities  ever  possessed  by  man.  There  was 
no  kind  of  mental  suffering, — from  un- 
kindness,  ingratitude,  or  the  alienation 
of  affection,  which,  as  a  man,  He  did  not 
intensely  feel;  while,  in  all  the  deeper 
and  more  overwhelming  sorrows  occa- 
sioned by  sin  in  the  souls  of  others,  and 
manifested  by  their  life  of  word  and 
action  towards  God  and  man.  He  expe- 
rienced in  a  degree  of  which  we  sinners, 
even  in  our  holiest  hours,  have  but  a 
faint  and  foeble  glimmering  I  The  suf- 
ferings of  thb  Jesus  were  therefore  real/ 
His  sorrow  was  not  an  appearance  of 
sorrow,  but  was  that  of  a  living  man,— 
a  person  "who  in  all  things  was  made 
like  His  brethren,"  and  "in  all  poinU 
tried  as  we  are." 

Yet  this  same  Jesus,  who  was  one  with 
us  in  suffering,  and  one  with  us  in  nature, 
was  different  from  us  in  those  respects 
which  make  the  contemplation  of  ^i>  suf- 
ferings the  means  of  humbling  us  to  the 
dust  when  we  dare  murmur  against  God, 
as  if  we  were  treated  in  a  way  unworthy 
of,  or  inconsistent  with,  either  our  cha- 
racter or  privilege  as  children  of  God. 
We  are  sinners,  who  deserve  nothing 
from  God,— who,  if  dealt  with  according 
to  our  sins,  would  be  left  to  eat  the  fruit 
of  our  own  ways,  and  to  suffer  punish- 
ment for  ever ; — but  He  was  holy,  harm- 
less, undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners! 
We  are  of  yesterday,  and  our  breath  is 
in  our  nostrils.  But  who  is  this  Jesus  ? 
He  is  that  "  Word  which  is  God,"— He 
is  that  Jesus "  by  whom  God  created 
I 
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mQ  things,"—'*  by  whom  Ood  made  the 
^worlds!"  He  U  that  Lord  whom  the 
inrophet  Isaiah  saw  seated  on  the  throne, 
litgh  and  lifted  op,  and  receiring  the 
praiises  of  the  seraphim,  who  cried, 
••  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
the  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glory  I*'— 
tbat  Lord,  before  whose  glory,  as  seen  in 
UMan,  the  Apostle  John  fell  down  as  a 
dead  taan;  and  whom  he  heard  adored 
is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omoga,  the  first 
ithd  last !  O  sufferer,  "  consider  ffm*' 
%lio1eft  His  throne  of  glory  and  unntter- 
Me  blessedness,  and  the  society  of  holy 
-flfrtnclpalities  and  powers,  and  became 
a  ttan  of  sorrows!  '^Consider  Him" 
irho  ^thought  !t  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
iflth  God,  yet  made  Himself  of  no  repn. 
fMlon,  and  took  upon  Himself  the  form 
4slth  Kervant,  was  made  after  the  likeness 
4>f  tneti ;  and  being  found  in  fVahion  as  a 
siian,  He  bumbled  Himself,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  eren  the  death  of  the 
cross  1  "Consider  Him** who,  *<thoogh 
fia  was  rich,  yet,  for  ottr  sakee,  became 
jioor."  Consider  the  dignity  of  your 
Lord,  as  well  as  the  sufferings  of  your 
Brother,  *'  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  feint  in 
fwir  minds !" 

But  the  Apostle  directs  ns  again  to 
fhe  snfferings,  as  well  as  to  the  sufferer. 
Each  word  in  the  rerse  unfolds  a  picture 
^sorrow. 

Consider  Him,  he  says,  who  endured 
**cmtradictitm"  This  word  means  re- 
proach, opposition,  reriling,  and  6x> 
fyresses  that  suffering  endured  by  our 
Lord  directly  from  -dnful  men.  Men 
jreviled  His  doctrines,  and  charged  Him, 
*tbe  tme  Witness,"  with  lying;  and 
«aid  He  had  a  deril.  **  He  was  gricTed  on 
*:oount  of  their  unbdief  1"  Men  rerited 
Bis  power,  which  was  always  exercised 
on  the  side  of  holiness  and  lore ;  and 
«atd,  He  "  casts  out  devils  through  Beel- 
•ebub  !*'  Men  reproached  His  Kf^,  and 
accused  Him  of  being  **a  wine-bibber 
and  publican  V*  And  who  can  describe 
His  last  sufferings  through  the  agency 
of  men  ?  **  They  did  spit  in  His  face, 
smd  buffeted  Him ;  and  others  smote  Him 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands  ;'*^«<  the 
sbldlers  of  tho  gOTemor  took  Jesus  Into 
tile  tommoii  hall,  and  gathered  nato 


Him  the  wholeb  and  of  soldiers;  and  they 
stripped  Bin,  and  put  on  Biai  a  sctrlet 
rol>e ;  and  when  they  had  plaited  a  erowa 
of  thorns,  they  put  it  on  His  head,  sad  a 
reed  in  His  right  hand ;  and  they  bowed 
the  knee  before  Himi  and  mocked  Him, 
saying.  Hail !  King  of  the  Jews  I  And 
tliey  spit  upon  Bitt,  and  took  the  reed^ 
and  smote  Him  on  the  headr*  ■'And 
they  craeified  Him.  And  they  thit 
passed  by  reviled  Him,  wagging  their 
heads,  and  saying.  Thou  tliat  deetreysil 
the  temple,  and  buHdest  it  in  three  daji,. 
save  thyself.  If  Mioa  be  the  Bon  of  Oed^ 
come  down  tHm  the  erdss.  Likewiie 
also  the  chief  priests^  nocking  Him^ 
with  the  scribes  and  eiders,  said,  H* 
sared  others ;  himself  H«  ieanaot  save. 
If  He  l»e  the  King  of  Israel,  let  Him  now 
come  down  Arom  the  erees,  and  we  wifl 
believe  Him.  He  trusted  in  God ;  let 
Him  delirer  Him  now,  if  He  will  have 
Him :  for  He  said,  I  am  the  Soa  of  God» 
The  thieves  also,  which  Wel«  craeified 
with  Him,  cast  the  same  in  Hii  teeth  1*^ 
Verily,  <«He  was  desfrtsed  and  njseted 
of  men  1"  and  ''  there  was  do  serrew  like 
His  sorrow!" 

Consider  then,  O  mevmer,  Bha  vrha 
endured  not  only  eontradietion,  imt  swtl- 
contradiction ;  aad  that  too  from  <'  sts* 
nerf,"  whom  He  had  come  to  save^  for 
whose  good  He  lired,  and  for  whose  sil* 
vctitfn  He  died;  and  all  that  too  directly 
against  Afmsey/"  Now,  if  He,  the  grett 
and  glorions  One,  In  doing  God's  wiii» 
and  for  our  sakes  endured  paticatly  sack 
sufferings  as  these,  shall  we  grow  wetry 
and  faint-hearted,  impatient  and  rebel* 
lioae,  arhen  for  our  own  good,  and  oar 
Master's  glory,  the  Lord  is  pleased  t9 
bring  ns  iototrial !  Let  us  rather  "qvtt 
ourselres  like  men,  aad  be  atrong,"  thai 
our  Lord  may  be  able  to  say  to  n%  **  Thoa 
hast  borne,  aad  hast  patieace,  aad  for 
my  name's  sake  hast  laboved,  and  bsst 
notfkintedl" 

Verse  4.—"  Ye  have  not  yet  ruUtedwOo^ 
bhod,  sirwinff  against  smJ*  TUs  isaaethcr 
source  of  eonsideration ;— the  thought^ 
vfz.,  of  those  sufferings  which  God  had 
in  His  mefolAil  providence  prevented* 
They  had  not  yet  beea  Mok  fer  Ckrii*'» 
cause.    The  oontest  with  the  powm  ef  • 
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•ril  had  oot  ended  in  them,  as  with  many 
of  their  brethren,  in  a  cruel  death.  And 
dhiis  the  saflerin^  Christian  may,  in  the 
midst  of  his  sorrows,  praise  God  for  His 
•paring  mercy,  and  say,  "  It  is  of  the 
IJord*s  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed, 
becanae  His  compassions  fail  not.  They 
are  new  every  morning;  great  is  thy 
Ikithfniness!**  God  has  remoTed  that 
^doTed  relative  or  dear  friend  who  was 
«  source  to  yon  of  so  much  comfort  and 
Joy ;  bat  **  yon  have  not  yet "  been  left 
friendless  and  desolate  in  the  world. 
Count,  if  yon  can,  the  many  loving 
liearts  who  are  yet  spared  to  yon !  Ton 
liaTe  lost  some  of  your  worldly  substance ; 
hvt  **  yon  are  not  yet"  without  a  place 
^rhere  to  lay  your  head!  You  have 
been  disappointed  in  your  earthly  hopes, 
imd  the  cittern  from  which  yon  panted 
lo  drink  has  been  broken;  but  <'  you  have 
not  yet"  been  deprived  of  innumerable 
sources  of  enjoyment  I  You  are  suffer- 
ing bodily  pain,  and  weary  days  and 
lughts;  bat  *'  yon  have  not  yet"  been  vi- 
iaited  by  agonies  which  were  here  unbear- 
4ftble,  and  to  be  hereafter  endless!  Things 
tnight  have  been  much  worse  with  you  I 
And  if  you  only  knew  what  God  could 
liave  Udd  upon  you,  and  what  He  htu 
laid  upon  many  a  saint  of  God  now  on 
«artb,  you  would  pruse  Him  for  His 
compassion  in  not  dealing  with  you  after 
your  sina,  nor  rewarding  you  according  to 
jour  iniquities.  It  was  well  said  by  an 
aged  and  afflicted  believer,  whose  whole 
Bfe  bad  been  one  of  trial,  **  I  can  count 
my  afflictions,  but  not  my  mercies.  But 
«veB  my  afflictions  must  be  numbered 
among  my  richest  mercies.  All  has  been 
aMreyf 

(To  be  cantmved,) 


ras  surrsBnro  satiovb. 

''If  we  eonslder  the  person  of  onr 
Badeenwr,  what  OKire  worthy  objeet  of 
Qor  aiftetion  than  Christ?  and  Christ 
endnrinff  the  moat  terrible  things,  and 
at  last  dying  with  all  the  drcomstances 
of  dUbononr  and  pain,  for  love  to  man  ? 
If  He  had  no  attractive  ezoellenciee,  yet 
Vk  and  fuireriiiga  fi>r  na  ihoald  make 


Him  infinitely  precious,  and  dear  to  our 
souls.  If  by  solemn  regards  we  contenoH 
plate  Him  in  the  garden,  amazed  at  tlie 
first  approaches  of  that  cup,  mixed  with 
ail  the  Ingredients  of  Divine  displeasnie^ 
sweating,  like  drops  of  blood,  under  a 
weight  of  unspeakable  sorrow,  and  with- 
out the  least  relief  from  man,  whose  sins 
He  then  bore,— what  kind  of  marble  ata 
oar  hearts  if  they  do  not  tenderly  refeaft 
at  this  doleful  spectacle?  Can  we  stand 
by  Him  prostrate  on  the  earth,  and  offer- 
ing up  prayers  and  supplications  witb 
strong  cries  and  tears  (the  effects  of  the 
travail  of  His  soul)  without  the  meatpa*- 
sionate  sensibility.  Can  we  see  Hias  eon* 
temned  by  impure  worms,  abused  in  Hia 
sacred  officer,  spitefully  represented  aa  a 
mock  king,  bufTetcd  and  flouted  as  a 
mock  prophet,  His  sacred  face  defied 
with  loathsome  spittle,  His  bade  tons 
with  sharp  sconrges,  and  all  endured  with. 
a  virtuous  patience ;— can  we  behold  this 
with  an  unconcerned  eye^ — without  th0 
mournings  of  holy  love  ?  Can  we  accom- 
pany Him  in  the  dolorous  way,  and  see 
Him  fainting  and  sinking  under  Hta 
heavy  cross,  and  not  feel  His  svfieriags? 
Can  we  ascend  to  Mount  Calvary,  and 
look  on  Him  hanging  on  the  infamous 
tree,  in  the  midst  of  tliieves,  suffering  tha 
utmost  fury  of  malicious  enemie?,  and  no6 
be  crudfied  with  Him  ?  Can  we  bear 
the  astonishing  complaint  of  His  deserted 
sool  to  the  Judge  A  all  the  world,  doine 
extreme  right  on  Him  as  our  surety,  and 
not  be  overcome  with  grief  and  love  ?  Shall 
not  the  warm  streams  sadly  running  ihma 
His  wounded  head,  and  hands,  and  feet, 
meH  our  oongeaLed  aflEections?  Hia 
pierced  side  discovers  His  heart,  the  vital 
fountain  opened  to  wash  away  our  guil^ 
and  shall  our  hearts  be  untouched  ?  Hia 
bloody,  undeserved  death,  the  preciona 
ransom  of  our  souls,  makes  Him  onrlife'*^ 
and  shall  it  not  render  Him  full  of  1(.T^U- 
ness  to  our  inflamed  thonghts?  He  is 
more  amiable  on  the  cross  than  in  the 
throne,  for  then  we  see  the  clearest  testis 
mony,  and  the  most  glorious  triumph  of 
His  love.  Tliere  He  endured  the  anger 
of  heaven,  and  the  scorn  of  the  earth. 
There  we  might  see  joy  saddened,  faith 
fearing,  salvation  su&ring,  and  life 
dying.  Blessed  Redeemer !  what  couldst 
thou  have  done  or  suflTered  more  ta 
quicken  our  dead  powers,  and  inflame 
our  cold  hearta  toward  thee?  How  eaa 
we  remember  thy  bleeding,  dying  fore, 
without  an  ecstacy  of  affection  ?  If  we 
are  not  more  insensible  than  the  rocks,  it 
is  impossible  but  we  must  be  touched 
and  softened  by  it."— Safes, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  SCRIPTURE.— EGYPT. 
No.  I 


It  18  related  that  during  the  Toyage  of 
tho  French  Expedition  to  Egypt,  the 
learned  men  whom  Napoleon  had  inrited 
to  accompany  him  to  that  land  of  won- 
ders, engaged  one  evening,  when  they 
were  calmly  gliding  along  the  unruffled 
surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  con- 
trorersy  as  to  the  existence  of  God.  The 
great  majority  of  them  haying  heen  edu- 
cated at  a  time  when  the  superstition  of 
Popery  was  gradually  but  surely  giving 
place  to  open  and  avowed  atheism,  boldly 
argued  on  the  infidel  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  youthful  general,  apparently 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  thoughts,  took 
no  part  in  the  debate.  But  just  as  the 
conversation  was  about  to  terminate 
in  the  triumph  of  the  infidel  philoso- 
phers, he  looked  quietly  up,  and,  point- 
ing to  the  moon  and  the  stars,  said, 
*<Your  arguments  are  all  very  fine, 
gentlemen,  but  who  made  these  t"  This 
question,  however,  had  but  little  efi*ect 
on  their  minds.  No  sooner  did  they 
land  in  Egypt,  than,  scattering  them- 
selves over  the  whole  land,  they  laboured 
with  indefatigable  ardour  in  examining 
its  monuments,  in  disinterring  its  archi- 
tectural remains,  and  in  exploring  its 
tombs.  That  they  were  animated  by 
genuine  archseological  zeal,  wo  do  not 
doubt ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  a  hatred 
to  Revelation,  and  an  anxiety  to  prove 
the  Bible  false,  exercised  no  little  influ- 
ence over  their  researches.  In  that  mag- 
nificent result  of  their  labours,  the 
Description  of  Egypty  published  by  the 
French  Government,  we  cannot  fail  to 
see  evident  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  prove, 
that  in  many  respects  the  Bible  does  not 
give  a  correct  account  of  the  manners 
and  customs  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments, while  for  two  zodiacs  discovered 
in  the  ceilings  of  temples  at  Dendera  and 
Esneh,  an  extraordinary  antiquity  was 
claimed.  It  was  maintained,  that  they 
represented  the  appearance  of  the  hea- 
Tena  at  a  date  which  some  fixed  at  20,000 


years,  and  some  S0,000  or  40,000  yetrs 
B.  c. ;  and  it  was  thence  confidently 
asserted,  that  all  Scriptural  chronologjr 
was  completely  exploded.  Great  was  the 
shout  of  triumph  raised  by  the  enemies 
of  Revelation  at  these  discoveries. 
"Now,"  said  they,  "the  Bible  can  no 
longer  stand.  Its  dates  must  be  admitted 
to  be  incorrect ;  its  history  untrue,  and 
tho  account  which  it  gives  of  the  origin  ol 
the  human  race,  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and 
consequently!  all  the  doctrines  based  opoo 
these  events,  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  false."  As  Mr.  Osborne  says,  ''Like 
birds  of  the  night  hovering  over  or 
perching  upon  the  uncouth  remains  of 
ancient  superstition,  they  filled  the  sir 
with  their  dismal  forebodings  of  the 
downfal  of  Christianity,  or  with  shrieks 
of  laughter  still  more  revolting,  when 
they  thought  that  their  object  was  aooom- 
plished.  All  these,  however,  were  soon 
put  to  flight  by  that  of  which  they  pro- 
fessed themselves  all  the  while  most 
devoted  worshippers,— the  light  of  tmth,' 
The  same  result  happened  in  this  case  as 
in  many  others  of  a  similar  nature.  How 
frequently  has  it  occurred,  that  at  first 
sight,  discoveries  in  physical  science,  or 
in  history,  have  seemed  likely  to  giro  a 
shock  to,  if  not  utterly  to  unsettle  oar 
belief  in  the  inspired  record.  Hence,  it 
has  too  frequently  happened,  that  Clirist- 
ians  have  been  inclined  to  ignore  alto- 
gether such  discoveries.  But  sncb 
endeavours  have  always  proved,  as  they 
must  prove,  unwise.  They  have  but 
served  to  put  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
the  adversary.  We  may  rest  assured, 
that  the  discoveries  of  science  and  his- 
tory, though  they  may  be  at  variance 
with  our  preconceived  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  are  not  at  variance  with 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  The  Book  of 
Revelation  and  the  Book  of  Nature  can- 
not disagree.  The  inspired  histoiy  can- 
not be  false.  And  so  it  has  proved. 
"  The  sacred  volume  is  not  only  unsbakeo. 
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•mid  the  war  of  theories,  but  stands  firm, 
—firmer  than  eTer,^strengthened  bj  the 
rerj  facta  that  once  seemed  to  threaten 
its  orerthrow,— a  pillar  of  central  truth 
to  which  all  facts  gravitate,  and  bj  the 
measure  of  their  accordance  to  irhich 
their  worth  is  tested."  So  was  it  in  the 
case  of  these  zodiacs,  for  which  an  anti- 
quity so  great  was  daimed.  When,  bj 
the  researches  of  the  learned,  the  hiero- 
gljphics  came  to  be  deciphered,  Cham- 
poUion  discoyered  that  the  one  zodiac  had 
been  constructed  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus  Cssar,  and  thQ  other  during 
that  of  Antoninus.  Thus  the  one  temple, 
which  had  been  pronounced  to  have  been 
built  4000  years  b.g.,  was  shewn  not  to  be 
older  than  the  Christian  era ;  while  the 
other,  which  had  been  profoundly  demon- 
strated tb  hare  been  at  least  17,000  years 
old  when  Christ  was  bom,  proved  to  be- 
long to  a  period  140  years  after  His  death. 
*'Thus  were  exposed  the  pretence  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  insolence  of  arrogance,  on  the 
part  of  a  class  of  men  who  sought,  by 
bold  perversion  and  confident  dogmatism, 
to  distort  all  that  Egypt  might  reveal 
into  testimony  against  the  Bible." 

But  what  they  meant  for  evil^  the  Lord 
turned  into  good.  In  this,  as  in  every 
other  case,  the  very  wrath  of  man  was 
made  to  praise  God.  The  vain  boastings 
of  the  infideb  aroused  the  attention  of 
Christian  philosophers,  who  speedily  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  these  false  theories, 
and  proved,  that  those  very  monuments 
in  which  the  scoflfer  imagined  that  he  had 
discovered  new  and  powerful  weapons 
against  the  truth  and  authority  of  the 
Birine  Word,  were  not  opponents,  but 
auxiliaries  of  inspired  truth, — that  they 
were  a  commentary  left  entombed  for 
ages,  but  at  last  brought  to  the  light  to 
confirm  the  veracity  of  various  portions 
of  the  Sacred  Word.  The  subject  was 
straightway  taken  up  by  difibrent  authors, 
and  we  have  now  no  less  than  five  or  six 
different  works  devoted  to  the  illustration 
of  the  Bible  firom  the  monuments  of 
Egypt.  The  latest  of  these  is  by  Dr. 
Hawks,  an  American  writer,  who,  in  a 
volume  entitled,  Tht  Monuments  of  Egypt; 
or,  Egypt  'a  Witnesffor  the  Bible,  shews, 
that  the  narrative  of  Mows,  as  recorded 


in  the  Pentateuch,  accords  with  the  state 
of  society, — ^nay,  describes  .the  very  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians as  revealed  by  the  paintings  in  the 
tombs  lately  excavated.  These  paintings, 
it  may  be  remarked,  do  not,  as  is  the  case 
with  paintings  now-a-days,  merely  seize 
upon  some  striking  event,  and  lend  to  it 
body  and  consistence,— they  represent 
the  minutest,  the  most  trifliog  actions  of 
everyday  life.  They  do  not,  for  example^ 
content  themselves,  when  representing  a 
banquet,  with  shewing  the  guests  seated 
at  the  table,  and  partaking  of  the  good 
things  provided  for  them,~they  shew 
them  arriving,  and  preparing  to  enter  the 
guest-chamber.  Nay,  more  than  this, — 
we  are  shewn  how  the  feast  is  prepared. 
In  a  series  of  paintings,  we  see  the  ser- 
vants preparing  the  viands  for  the  table. 
We  are  taken  first  to  the  slaughterhouse, 
and  then  to  the  kitchen,  where  we  see 
pourtrayed  all  the  various  processes  of 
cooking.  The  same  is  the  case  with  all 
the  details  of  ordinary  life.  The  Egypt- 
ians do  not  seem  to  have  considered  any 
subject  too  trite  or  commonplace  for  the 
use  of  their  pencil.  In  adorning  tombs, 
they  depicted  the  occupation  with  which 
the  deceased  had  been  employed  during 
his  lifetime.  Whatever  was  his  trade  or 
profession,  its  processes  were  pourtrayed 
with  all  possible  minuteness.  Of  late 
years,  the  discovery  of  countless  tombs, 
of  every  description,  has  made  us  fax  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  i^gyptians  of  the  age  of  Moses, 
than  with  those  of  our  own  forefather^ 
four  hundred  years  back.  In  examining 
the  works  of  Bosellini,  Champollion,  and 
of  Wilkinson,  we  are  transported  back  to 
those  primeval  ages  when  Egypt  was  the 
centre  of  learning  and  cultivation, — when 
the  surrounding  Nomad  tribes  went  up 
to  Memphis,  not  for  bread  only  in  times 
of  famine,  but  for  learning  and  wisdom, 

when  it  was  spoken  of  to  the  honour  of 

Moses,  that  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians,— and  when  Plato, 
Pythagoras,  and  that  "  curious  imperti- 
nent" Herodotus,  transplanted  firom  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  to  Greece  that  science 
and  that  philosophy  which  have  won 
for  their  country  tax  imperishable  name. 
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The  Interest  excited  by  the  diBcovery 
of  these  tombs  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  reiy  great;  and  it  was  speedily 
fbnnd,  that  tj^ey  were  capable  of  affording 
a  new  and  extensive  class  of  Scriptnre 
evidences.     As  these  paintings  give  us 
lepresentations  of  the  pnblic  and  private 
life  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  times  of  the 
,  Fbaraohs,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that 
they  would  furnish  many  illustrations  of 
the  account  which  we  have  in  the  Penta- 
teuch of  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  during  their  reigns.     Kor  were 
these  expectations  disappointed.   A  care- 
ftil  comparison  of  the  monuments  with 
the  inspired  record,  aiforded  numerous 
and  impotant,  though  undesigned,  coinci- 
dences, and,  consequently,  confirmation 
of  the  historical  veracity  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. As  we  said  above,  the  enemies  of 
Bevelation  imagined  that  they  had  in  these 
reoordsdiscovered  aformidable  weapon  for 
assaulting  the  inspired  volume.  Nay,  one 
learned,  though  Rationalist  German,  went 
so  far  as  to  publish  a  long  and  elaborate 
volume  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  writings  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
ascribe  to  Moses,  are  flUed  with  so  many 
errors  in  regard  to  everything  that  relates 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  Egypt,  as 
wfXL  as  to  Its  physical  futures  and  his- 
tory, that  it  is  impossible  that  they  could 
have  been  written  by  any  one  who,  like 
Moses,  had  been  educated  by  the  priestly 
caste  there.     This  volume  called  forth 
several  in  reply,  in  all  of  which  It  was 
demonstrated,  that  the  author  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch must  have  lived  in  Egypt,  and 
niDst  have  been  well  acquainted  with  that 
ommtry — with  hs  manners  and  customs, 
aa  weH  as  with  ha  geographical  features. 
These  notieas  are,  no  doubt,  scattered, 
incidental,  and  undesigned ;  but  they  are, 
•on  that  very  aeeount,  all  the  more  valu- 
aMe,  beeaose  they  give  more  convincing 
pvoof  that  tiie  author's  knowledge  was  of 
no  secondary  character,— was  not  labo- 
Tioosly  eUborated  Ibr  the  occasion,  but 
was,  OB  the  contrary,  natural,  acquired 
from  his  own  personal  observation,  and 
ancli  aa  to  preserve  him  from  eveiy  mis- 
take  without  the  neeesalty  of  being  oon- 
timally  on  his  guard.     The  argument 
CQQAogFed  Is  tlMO  TcAoneait  of  the 


character  as  that  founded  upon  the  unde- 
signedness  of  the  agreement  l>etween  the 
different  works  of  two  different  authors. 
Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
use  which  Paley  and  Blunt  make  of  thia 
line  of  argument,  and  their  triumphant 
success  in  demonstrating  that  the  inspired 
penmen  did  live  at  the  time  of  which  thej 
wrote,  and  describe  the  scenes  wiiich  thc^ 
witnessed.  Not  less  satisfactory  is  that 
which  ia  afforded  by  incidental  allusion  to 
manners  and  customs.  When,  for  exam* 
p!e,  we  find  Moses  referring  to  some  trait 
of  everyday  Egyptian  life»  or  Ezekiel 
speaking  of  some  peculiar  Ninevetish  en*" 
tom;  and  when  the  exploration  of  the 
tombs  of  Egypt,  or  the  discovery  of  the 
palaces  of  Nineveh,  makes  us  acquainted 
with  these  Egyptian  or  Ninevetish  cus- 
toms, we  obtain  an  irrefragable  proof  that 
Moses  and  Ezekiel  did  Uve  in  these  couuf 
tries  of  which  they  write,  and  did  witnesa 
these  events  which  they  narrate.  In  re- 
gard to  this,  Dr.  Hawks  makes  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  remarks : — 

'*  When  a  number  of  wdl-autheDtieated 
contemporaneous  facts  are  brought  into 
juxtaposition,  and  when  thus  combined, 
they  shew,  that  except  in  a  certain  con- 
tingency, tlieir  simultaneous  existence 
was  net  posslbie ;  ttuit  centiogeDcy  is  aa 
cleariy  proved  aa  ere  the  well-anthenti- 
cated  £msU  that  thus  conatitate  whet  it 
called  circumstantial  evidence.  '  Ciicnmp 
stances,'  it  has  been  said^  *  cannot  lie  :*  tlua 
is  true ;  but  those  who  relate  tlie  circum- 
staneas  may;  henee  it  is  all-importaat 
that  the  fhata  wbUi  constUnte  tlw  dr* 
euBistanoes  diaaid  be  verifled  bejoed  eU 
reasonable  question ;  when  thua  verilled» 
the  inevitable  deductions  from  them  are 
entitled  to  just  as  much  confidence  aa  if 
they  were  proved  by  diieet  teetiieoiiy. 

**  Again^  it  often  hapyeaa  that  lamft 
important  testimoiqr  is  pnrely  inridentaL 
The  facts  or  circumstances  that  fonasii 
the  incidents,  have  seemingly  no  direct 
connection  with  tlie  point  to  be  pioved. 
They  are  broegM  fbvward  wMh  refeienoe 
to  another  and  totailff  diftnot  eeta^ 
when  their  eoinddeooe  with  the  auwa 
fact  under  investigation  ia,  for  the  mat 
time^  unexpectedly  developed.  Such  tea- 
timony  has  the  advantage  of  being 
sospectedi  for  H  ooetd  net  hete 
maottfiietnred  te  tSie  otctmm 
sigped  coineidenaes^  theralbcc^  (partien- 
lasly  when  fbund  in  decumenta  likvlng  ao 
oonnectfon  with,  or  reference  to,  the  muuo 
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vriDcipal  snbject,)  are  nerer  to  be  slighted 
m  weighing  testimony. 

**  These  m  inportant  coasiderationa 
to  be  borne  in  mind  iifxm  the  yery 
thBeehold  of  the  inrestigation  on  which 
we  are  about  to  enter.  What,  for  in- 
atanoe^  are  the  facts  ?  We  are  in  posses- 
mtm  d  a  very  ancient  documentory  his- 
tM7,— the  Bible,  the  troth  of  whidi  is 
aatablisbed  satisfactorily  to  our  minds 
1^  distinct  and  independent  testimooy, 
£rcct^  appUcable  to  the  qoestion  of  its 
Imth  or  falsehood.  Almust  within  the 
preaent  generation^  the  interesting  die- 
eorery  has  been  made  of  the  mode  of 
interpreting  the  characters,  long  illegible, 
daMnealod  on  the  aaonaments  and  in  the 
writings  of  an  ancient  country,  a  pari  of 
vliose  histoiy  is  found  incidentally  writ- 
tea  in  our  Bible,  because  it  was  connected 
with  the  progress  of  another  people,  of 
whom  our  book  pr^fesaedfy  gives  the  his- 
tory. Now,  it  18  very  obvious,  that  if  these 
jBodera  discoveries  bring  to  light  histori- 
eal  e^ats  which  syn(£ronize  with  the 
lelation  of  them  given  in  our  book ;  or  if 
they  illustrate,  in  hundreds  of  particulars, 
aational  usagee,  or  manners,  or  arts,  all 
of  which  are  found  to  harmonize  witb 
what  our  document  casually  illustrates 
of  customs,  ibc,  among  the  andent  people 
to  whom  it  incidentafiy  refers  ;  then  cu- 
nnilative  testimony  is  afforded  thereby 
to  the  truth  of  our  document,  so  far,  at 
kast,  as  our  book  and  the  monuments 
professedly  speak  of  the  same  thing." 

One  peculiar  value  of  this  argument  is, 
tbmt  the  unsatlBfoctoriness,  or  even  foil- 
ureof  one  iUnstration,  does  not  invalidate 
or  even  injure  the  others.  In  many  argu- 
nenta,  the  failure  of  one  link  is  suffldent 
to  destroy  and  render  worthless  the  whole 
dndn.  If  one  stone  be  taken  away  from 
file  bunding,  the  whole  topples  down. 
But  here  this  is  not  the  case.  Every 
iUustzatian,  eveiy  coincidence,  stands 
kjf  itself;  and  if  one  be  true  and  correct, 
it  matters  not  though  all  the  others  foil. 

One  remark,  however,  we  must  pre- 
adse  in  regard  to  Uiese  illustrations.  We 
do  not  seek  to  prove  the  truth  of  Divine 
BevelatioD  by^an  appeal  to  andent  mona- 
xnents,  or  profone  hislorians.  The  tmtti 
of  the  BiUe  is  not  in  any  way  dependent 
vpon  our  being  able  to  produce  evidence 
in  ita  mxppaKt  from  the  tooabraad  pyra- 
nida  of  Bgypt,  or  the  oioanments  of 
mneveh  and  Bs^lon.  Though  tliese  had 
kog  since  utterly  perished*  though  not 
»  fragment  now  remained  of  these  "irre- 


gularities of  vain  glory,  and  wild  enormi- 
ties of  ancient  magnanimity,**  the  gen« 
uineness  and  anthentidty  of  the  Old 
Testament  would  be  in  no  degree  alfoeted; 
That  there  are  such  monuments,  and  that 
Qodin  His  providence  has  preserved  then^ 
and  permitted  us  to  see  that,  in  many 
particulars,  they  do  oonficm  and  illua- 
trate  the  sacred  8criptn.«^»,  kv  eaase  for 
thoughtfulness.  But  sudi  oonllrmatioBy 
when  found,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
purely  inddental,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
expected  to  present  to  us  a  continued 
story  of  events  which  would  oonaCitnte^ 
in  foot,  brjt  another  complete  history  of 
what  is  already  written  in  the  Bible.  The 
following  remarks  of  Dr.  Hawks  on  this 
paint  will  well  repay  perusal : — 

'*  Every  subject  of  investigation  must 
primarily  be  examined  by  the  species  of 
testimony  applicable  to  the  proof  of  its 
truth ;  and  of  this  suitable  proof,  we  ap^ 
prebend,  there  is  quite  enough  to  sustida 
the  Bible.  It  is  not,  therefore,  because 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  evidence,  that  in- 
vestigations like  the  present  have  been 
made :  they  have  been  called  for  rather 
by  the  bold  assertions  of  those  who  have 
proclaimed  their  discovery  in  the  monu* 
ments,  of  evidence  directly  contradicting 
the  truth  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended by  them,  that  some  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  not  confirmed  by  the 
monuments ;  but  their  oljection  is  found- 
ed chiefly  on  the  chronology  of  the  book : 
they  affirm  an  existence  and  occupancy 
of  Egypt  by  man,  many  thousands  of 
years  anterior  to  the  supposed  date  of  the 
creation  of  man.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
purpose  in  this  work,  (as  we  have  already 
said,)  to  enter  into  the  examination  of 
their  supposed  chronology.  We  would, 
however,  here  simply  say,  that^  even  on 
their  own  grounds,  it  is,  in  the  judgment 
of  men  as  learned  as  themselves,  beset 
with  insuperable  difficulties,  and  is  so  far 
from  having  reached  the  certainty  of  j>ro^ 
that  great  differences  of  opinion  exist 
among  themselves  on  the  subject.  Be- 
sides, even  supposing  the  commonly 
received  chronology  of  the  Pentateuch,  or 
that  of  the  Septuagint,  to  be  erroneous, 
(which,  as  to  the  latter,  we  are  very  for 
from  conceding,}  it  would  be  difficult  to 
perceive  how  this  disproves  the  existenoe 
of  a  fact  distinctly  recorded  in  its  histo- 
rical statements,  such  as  the  exode  of  the 
Israelites  for  instance.  That  may  have 
occurred,  though  the  predse  time  of  its 
occurrence  be  inaccurately  stated.     Jt 
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does  not  affect  the  respect  due  to  the 
book  as  an  inspired  Tolume  ot  fact  or 
doctrine,  to  consider  its  general  duromology 
an  open  question;  that  it  has  been  so 
considered  and  treated  by  some  of  the 
most  pious  and  learned  men,  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  the  Biblical  student 
When  time  is  not  of  the  essence  of  a  fact 
recorded,  it  is  unimportant.  There  are 
few,  even  of  modem  histories,  tliat  har* 
monize  in  d^tet ;  yet  no  one  doubts  the 
Ikcts  they  state. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  kindred  one  of 
geological  science,  it  would  seem  that 
the  simple  purpose  for  which  the  book 
was  written  has  been  oTerlooked.  The 
Bible  was  DCTor  intended  to  be  a  system 
of  chronology,  nor  a  treatise  on  geology. 
Its  chief  purpose  (we  speak  now  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  part  more  immediately 
before  us)  was,  first,  to  communicate  the 
great  truth  of  one  only  God,  the  Creator, 
—thus  giving  a  death-blow  to  idolatry ; 
and  secondly,  to  preserve  the  leading 
facts  connected  with  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  a  nation,  designed  by  God  to 
preserve,  in  the  midst  of  error  and  cor- 
ruption, certain  religious  truths  import- 
ant to  man  to  know.  If  matters  con- 
nected with  science  be  mentioned  or 
alluded  to,  the  occurrence  is  incidental ; 
and  tliough  what  is  said  is  true,  it  does 
not  necessarily  embody  all  truth  on  that 
subject,  nor  profess  so  to  do.  These  re- 
marks are  not  made  as  an  apology  for 
the  Bible,  in  its  supi)osed  disagreement 
with  the  discoveries  of  science :  we  si^ 
tuppoeed  disagreement ;  for  we  are  free  to 
confess,  that  there  is  not,  in  our  yiew, 
one  syllable  in  the  Bible  contradicted  by 
the  discoveries  of  the  geologist^  however 
Ancient  he  make  the  oldest  strata ;  nor 
kave  we  any  belief  in  the  assumption, 
that  a  chronology  derived  (as  it  is  pre- 
tended)  from  monumental  evidence  in 
Egypt,  proves  the  falsehood  of  the  ancient 
and  only  authentic  history  of  man,  con- 
tained in  our  Bible. 

<*But  may  it  not  with  truth  be  said, 
that  the  Bible  has  not  been  treated  with 
fairness  by  those  who  would  find,  in  the 
monuments,  its  refutation  ?  By  common 
consent  they  seem  to  have  rejected  its 
aid,  though  it  is  the  only  written  record 
in  existence  professing  to  be  contemporary 
with  some  of  the  events  sculptured  on 
the  monuments;  they  have  turned  away 
from  it  to  rely  upon  the  classical  autho- 
jities,  the  oldest  of  which  dates  at  least 
1000  years  after  the  temples  on  which  the 
jculptures  occur.  Now,  that  a  record  of 
the  same  fact  is  sometimes  preserved  both 
in  the  Bible  and  on  the  monuments,  is 
undeniable,  should  not  this  coincidence 
liave  at  least  begotten  the  suspicion,  that 


possibly,  as  a  mere  historr,  illustrative  of 
the  monuments,  the  Bible  was  actually 
the  best  help  to  be  had  ?  Indeed,  had  it 
been  j>resented  to  the  world  as  a  mere 
history  of  human  events,  without  anr 
other  claim  to  acceptance  than  that  whicn 
belongs  to  Herodotus,  for  instance ;  bad 
it  not  professed  to  fulfil  the  higher  object 
of  being  a  guide  from  God,  authorita- 
tively addressed  to  man,  who  can  doubt 
that  many  a  modem  archseoloc^st  would 
have  gladly  availed  himself  of  its  aid,  and 
trumpeted  forth  the  accuracy  of  his 
hieroglyphical  interpretations,  as  proved 
by  the  wonderful  confirmation  they  re- 
ceived from  that  veritable  historian, 
Moses  ?  Very  sure  it  is,  that,  as  yet,  the 
perfect  certainty,  in  some  instances,  of 
correct  hieroglyphical  interpretation  can 
be  proved  only  by  referring  to  the  naxn- 
tives  of  the  Bible.  The  book  is  not  in- 
debted to  the  monuments  for  confirmation 
of  its  trath,  as  much  as  the  monuments 
are  to  it  for  proof  of  their  correct  inter- 
prctation.  It  would  seem,  too^  that  there 
has  been  an  error  even  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  friends  of  revelation,  in  presenting 
the  coincidences  between  the  Bible  and 
the  monuments,  as  exhibited  in  the 
pictures  merely,  while  the  inaeriptions  that 
accompany  them,  and,  in  trath,  form  tbeSr 
explanation,  have  been  neglected. 

"  Entering  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
Bible  with  Egyptian  monuments,  these 
preliminary  remarks  may  not  be  without 
use,  as  indicating,  in  some  degree,  what 
we  may  expect  to  find.  Whoever  sup- 
poses that  he  will  meet  with  a  continu- 
ous sculptured  history  of  Egypt,  or  even 
of  that  part  of  her  history  to  which  the 
Bible  refers,  will  find  disappointment. 
The  memorials  that  we  now  see  were  not 
designed  by  those  who  made  them  to  pre- 
sent any  such  history ; — they  are  the  re- 
cords of  single  events, — most  commonly 
conquests  and  triumphs  in  war, — and 
were  erected  by  pride  to  perpetuate  the 
atrocities  of  blood-thirsty  ambition ;  thej 
nerer  tell  a  story  of  Egyptian  humili*- 
tion.  No  success  over  Egypt,  no  national 
misfortune  or  disgrace,  ever  called  forth 
thelabour  of  her  teeming  population,  or 
employed  the  skill  of  her  artists.  li^ 
ihefefore,  we  find  aught  to  repay  tlie  toil 
of  reseaixsh,  it  must  be  gathered,  here 
and  there,  in  isolated  fiicta:  grouidng 
them  all  together,  they  form  a  mass  ot 
testimony,  uie  more  valuable  from  beinff 
incidental ;  and  interesting  as  tending,  u 
not  to  confirm,  yet  to  shed  light  on  tombw 
portions  of  that  book,  the  truth  of  whiia 
is,  by  other  and  indejpendent  testimo^r, 
already,  to  our  minds,  satisfactorily 
established." 

In  making  oar  readers  acquainted  with 
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some  of  the  most  striking  Ulostrations 
which  we  find  in  the  heautiful  Tolume  of 
Dr.  Hawks,  we  must  premise  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  cod  fine  oarselres  to  his 
vork.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
pages  of  Hengstenbcrg,  Taylor,  Oshorne, 
and  Kitta  In  short,  we  shall  gather 
from  all  quarters  examples  of  that  evi- 
dence corroborative  of  the  veracity  of 
the  Scriptures  which  is  affi>rdcd  by  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  Our  only  regret 
is,  that  in  consequence  of  our  inability  to 
accompany  our  remarks  with  woodcuts, 
it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  omit 
altogether  some  of  the  most  striking 
and  convincing  illustrations,  while  even 
those  which  we  do  adduce  will  not,  we 
are  afraid,  be  in  all  cases  so  intelligible  as 
we  should  like  them  to  be. 

Before  entering,  however,  on  the  special 
subject  of  this  paper,  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation regarding  the  monuments  of 
Egypt,  may  prove  useful.  These  consist 
chiefly  of  edifices  connected  with  religi- 
ons ceremonies,  of  places  for  civil  assem- 
blies, and  of  excavated  tombs : — 

**  There  was  scarce,"  says  Dr.  Hawks, 
"a  city  of  note  in  Egypt  which  had  not  its 
temple,  or,  as  it  has  been  well  termed  by 
some,  palace-temple,  serving  at  once  for 
the  residence  of  the  monarch  and  for  the 
place  consecrated  to  the  rites  of  religion, 
or  appropriated  to  important  civil  assem- 
blies. On  these  rums  are  found  sculp- 
tured reliefs,  which  are  generally  coloured, 
and  have  some  reference  to  the  false  god 
iof  Egyptian  mythology,  in  whose  honour 
they  were  erected.  This  pagan  divinity 
is  commonly  represented  as  receiving  the 
homage  of  the  king  by  whom  the  edifice 
was  founded.  This  representation  was 
usually  delineated  on  the  prop^la^  or  two 
truncated  pyramids,  which  stood,  one  on 
either  dde  of  the  grand  entrance,  and 
served,  in  the  translation  of  its  reliefs  and 
hierogln^lucs,  as  a  sort  oftkle-pagt  to  what 
was  within.  In  the  interior,  by  means 
both  of  sculpture  and  of  large  paintings 
on  the  walls,  the  battles,  sieges,  marches, 
triumphs,  &C.,  of  the  king  were  deline- 
ated. The  spoils  obtained  by  the  victor 
often  fbmished,  as  it  is  supposed,  a  part, 
at  least,  of  the  means  employed  in  the 
erection  of  the  edifice.  The  halls  in  the 
interior  are  sometimes  very  large,  as  at 
Thebes,  for  instance,  where  there  are 
some  six  hundred  feet  In  length,  and 
■half  that  distance  in  breadth,  supported 
by  massive  columns  twelve  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  sixty-six  feet  high,  placed  at 


regular  intervals  throughout  the  area  of 
the  apsrtmcnt  The  walls,  pillars,  &C., 
are  covered  with  colossal  sculptures  of 
deities,  kings,  priests,  religious  proces- 
sions, &C.,  while  on  the  walls  similar 
scenes  are  delineated  in  lively  paintings, 

'*In  the  representations  of  triumphs, 
the  costume,  and  peculiarities  of  colour 
and  feature,  among  the  captives  of  d jfi*er- 
ent  nations,  are  carefully  preserved,  and 
often  render  essential  aid  in.  deciphering 
the  sculptured  history  of  the  event  comme- 
morated. In  almost  all  the  representations 
of  conquests,  the  king  is  represented  as 
marching  in  triumph  to  the  temple,  and 
dragging  long  fines  of  captives,  fastened 
by  the  neck,  and  with  limbs  distorted  by 
being  bound  in  the  most  painful  positions. 
These  reliefs  are  always  accompanied  bj 
hteroylyphic  inscriptions  explanatory  of  the 
scene,  and  are  indispensable  in  attaining 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  represen- 
tation. The  neglect  of  them  has  led  to 
some  strange  errors.  The  sculptured  re- 
presentations of  kings  invariably  have 
their  names  written  over  them,  and  com- 
monly inscribed  within  an  oval  or  car* 
touche.  The  names  of  the  foreigners  with 
whom  they  were  at  war,  of  towns  they 
were  besieging,  as  well  as  of  the  captives 
they  are  leading,  are  usually  written  in 
the  hieroglyphics :  sometimes  the  date  of 
the  erection  of  the  edifice,  and  of  the 
king  by  whom  it  was  built,  may  be  read; 
These  dates  are  expressed  by  such  a 
month  in  such  a  year  of  the  monarch's 
reign. 

'*  Tlie  tombs  of  Egypt  furnish  also  not 
only  abundant  evidence  of  her  former 
grandeur,  but  also  very  valuable  subjects 
of  study  to  the  antiquarian.  In  Upper 
Egypt,  rocky  mountains  form  tlie  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  In 
these,  immense  caverns  were  cut,  with 
incredible  labour,  as  receptacles  for  the 
dead.  In  Lower  Egypt,  where  no  moun- 
tains exist,  deep  pits  were  dug,  and  lined 
with  brick ;  or,  where  rock  existed,  they 
were  dug  into  the  rock,  as  places  of  inter- 
ment. Nothing  presents  itself  in  the 
study  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
ancient  Egypt,  as  developed  in  her  exist- 
ing remains,  more  striking  than  the  re- 
spect shewn  to  the  dead.  Diodorous  has 
remarked,  that  the  Egyptians  spent  more 
upon  their  tombs  than  they  did  upon 
their  houses.  Some  of  the  cemeteries 
are  filled  with  the  remains  of  the  com- 
mon people.  These  are  not  always  in 
cofiins,  but,  envelope  in  the  folds  of  the 
linen  with  which  they  were  swathed,  they 
are  piled  in  the  mummy  pits  with  great 
regularity.  They  were  all  embalmed, 
and  the  number  is  immense.  Again, 
there  are  the  family  vaults  of  the  wealthy. 
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the  priesthood,  the  military,  &c.  Tliese 
sre  sometimes  vciy  extensive,  consisting 
of  rarious  rooms  connected  by  galleries, 
with  the  walls  of  the  apartments  coTered 
with  paintings.  The  scenes  delineated 
^ost  commonly  haye  reference  to  the  ope- 
^tions  of  ordinary  life.  The  deceased  is 
represented  with  his  family  around  him ; 
sometimes  they  are  at  the  banquet,  some- 
fimes  listening  to  music,  or  amusing  them- 
ielves  with  the  dance.  Again,  he  is  seen  in 
the  coantty,  hunting,  fowling,  or  fishing ; 
next,  ho  is  superintending  agricultural 
Ihiboars.  In  short,  almost  every  species 
•f  mechanical  trades  is  depicted  in  the 
tombs :  all  are  scenes  of  activity ;  and  it 
baa  been  well  said,  that  *  everything  in 
them  savours  of  life  but  the  corpse.'  The 
pedominant  wish  seems  to  have  been,  to 
banish  from  them  all  that  could  suggest  the 
5dea  of  death ;  and  the  only  explanation 
that  offers  itself  of  this  singular  custom 
is,  that  the  proprietor  of  the  tomb  em- 
ployed himself,  while  living,  in  the  pre- 
paration for  his  posterity  of  what  may  be 
called  a  pictorial  autobiography.  But 
the  aristocratic  dead  of  these  costly  rest- 
ing-places, unlike  the  poor,  whose  swathed 
Oiummies  are  packed  in  tiers,  sleep  in 
tlieir  respective  sarcophagi  of  granite, 
Ittsalty  or  alabaster,  sculptured  over  with 
figures  and  inscriptions,  which  it  is  cha- 
litable  to  suppose  are  at  least  as  tnith- 
fiil  as  the  majority  of  modern  epitaphs. 
These  stone  ool&ns,  it  was  doubtless  sup- 
posed by  their  occupants,  would  protect 
their  bodies^  after  deatli,  from  an  unhal- 
lowed disinterment;  but  the  vexy  care 
taken  to  secure  tht^ir  remains  from  viola- 
tion has  often  led  to  the  desecration  against 
which  they  would  guard.  The  linen  band- 

3fe  around  the  common  mummy  of  the 
ts  offered  nothing  to  the  decipherer, 
while  the  inscriptions  on  the  sarcophagus 
afforded  to  the  zealous  antiquarian  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  neglected  of  adding 
characters  to  his  hieroglyphic  alphabet, 
or  words  to  his  Egyptian  vocabulary. 
Jiany  of  the  caUneta  of  Europe  can  shew 
fragments  of  sarcophagi ;  few  take  the 
trouble  to  preserve  many  specimens  of 
ibe  common  mummy  of  the  pit.  Some- 
times these  wealthy  dead  were  coffined  in 
«  wooden  case,  or  double  case  of  syca- 
more, covered  with  gilding  and  painting. 
These,  as  they  offered  the  same  tempta- 
tion as  the  inscribed  sarcophagus,  have 
4iften  shared  the  same  fate.  But  the 
tombs  contain,  beside  the  dead,  other 
articles,  the  removal  of  which  involves 
no  charge  of  desecration.  With  the  dead 
it  was  usual  to  deposit  in  the  tombs 
articles  of  luxury  on  which  they  had  set 
a  value  while  living;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  humble  artis&D|  the  tools  or  uten- 


dls  which  he  used  in  life,  were  laid  wxdi 
him  when  he  rested  from  Ms  tmL  Heiioe 
various  objects  of  interest  have  beea 
found  in  the  tombs.  Elegant  vaaea  oC 
granite,  alabaster,  rnetal^  and  earth,  are 
abundant  in  the  various  museums  of 
Europe.  The  tools  of  the  mason  and 
carpenter,  articles  of  household  fumi* 
ture,  models  of  boats  and  houses,  the 
pallets  used  by  the  sacred  scribes,  with 
their  cakes  of  ink,  and  reed  pens  or 
brushes,  with  various  other  articles,  are 
by  no  means  uncommon.  Books  written 
on  rolls  of  the  papyrus  (made  from  the 
inner  ooat  of  a  species  of  reed  oooe  abnii- 
dant  on  the  canals  and  lakes  of  Egypt^ 
though  now  rarely  to  be  met  with)  are 
also  found,  sometimes  enclosed  in  the 
swathings  of  the  mummy,  sometimes  in 
hollow  cases  of  wood,  or  in  earthen  jars. 

*'  It  has  thus  happened,  thattliough  we 
have  no  continuous  wiitteB  history  oC 
ancient  ^ypt,  yet,  from  a  combination 
of  unusttid  circumstances,  we  actually 
know  more  of  the  details  of  everyday 
life  among  its  ancient  people^  than  we  do 
of  such  particulars  in  any  other  nation 
of  antiquity.  These  details  have  alrea^jr 
served  to  elucidate  such  fragmenta  A 
their  history  aa  are  contained  iu  the  im* 
perfect  accounts  of  the  Greek  writers ; 
and  we  trust  they  will  be  found  abo  tQ 
confirm  and  elucidate  the  more  accurate 
accounts  that  we  have  in  the  sacred 
writings,  of  anotiier  and  not  less  intexesil- 
ing  people." 

Another  point  worthy  of  notioe  ia  tte 
wonderful  state  of  preservation  in  which 
these  monuments  are  found  at  this  daf. 
In  other  countries,  a  very  few  hundred 
years,  if  th^  do  not  deatn^  (he  wofka  of 
man  altogether,  leave  ineffaoedile  Bsarioi 
on  his  mightiest  buildings.  In  this  conn- 
try,  for  example,  as  may  be  witnessed  in 
every  old  castle  or  cathedral,  the  efl&cCi 
of  the  winds  and  the  laina  are  seen  in  thn 
worn  away  atonee.  Wfaefe  is  the  edifloik 
in  tliis  country,  of  three  hundred  yeait 
old,  that  looks  fresh  and  new  as  when 
it  left  the 4>uilder's  hands?  Ajid,inmaiqr 
warm  conntries,  the  progeesa  of  decay  « 
dcetructlon  is  even  moie  nqiUL  XntiMOi 
the  luxuriant  vegetation,  Ibstered  hy  itm 
comlHued  moisture  and  heat  of  a  tropicd 
diroate,  speedily  overthrows  the  matt 
gigantic  edifices.  But  in  Egypt  it  iaalto* 
gether  different.  There^  in  < 
of  the  peculiar  dryness  of  the  ati 
phere,  the  agents  of  destruction,  yMA 
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elsewhere  work  so  busily,  are  nearly 
powerless  :-* 

"The  burning  sands  of  the  almost 
boundless  deserts  have  abstracted,  fh>ni 
the  atmosphere  of  Egypt,  the  great 
physical  agent  in  the  decomposition  of 
matter, — ^moisture.  Hence  but  little  cor- 
xudon  of  the  moonments,  but  little  obii" 
teration  of  the  paintings,  is  found.  When 
injury  has  been  sustained  from  natural 
causes,  it  has  been  produced  by  other 
physical  agendes  than  those  of  moisture : 
4faD  sand  luis  sometimes  done  its  work  of 
destroctioo.  Thus,  among  the  ruins  of 
Alezandriay  an  obdisk  is  still  standing, 
which,  on  its  north  and  east  faces,  retains 
much  of  the  freshness  and  sharpness  of 
Its  original  chiselling ;  while  on  the  other 
two  sides,  the  sands  of  the  desert,  wliich 
have  been  beating  against  them  for  scTe- 
jal  hundred  years,  haye  partially  effiiced 
the  inscriptions.  In  any  other  country 
tiian  Egypt,  the  whole  would,  probably, 
long  since  have  been  destroyed.  A  few 
jrean  ago  the  French  transported  an 
obelisk  from  Luxor,  and  raised  it  in 
iParis;  and  though*  the  material  is  gran- 
ite, and  though  for  many  centuries  it 
had  stood  uninjured  in  its  original  posi- 
tion, yet  it  has  already  been  found  neces- 
■ary  to  cover  it  with  a  liquid  preparation 
of  caotttdionc,  to  protect  it  from  the  cor- 
zoaiTe  efteeU  of  the  atmosphere  in  Paris. 

"There  are  temples  in  Egypt  which 
kiTe  been  roofless  for  2000  years ;  their 
valla  are  oovered  with  paintings.  The 
«oloiifa  an  still  distinctly  perceptible, 
and  in  many  instanees  retain  aU  their  ori- 
jpnai  freshness.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
that  the  sculptured  stone  should  remain, 
often  with  the  polish  undimmed  that 
it  received  ftom  the  hands  of  the  work- 
jBen  maay  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Such 
ia  at  ihia  moment  the  case  with  fragments 
hi  temples,  the  demolition  of  which  falls 
'Within  the  historic  period,  as  it  is  known 
they  were  destroyed  by  Cambyses  500 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  same 
ikeshnesa,  the  same  strange  union  of 
jeeming  youth  with  acknowledged  age, 
ia  alao  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  cavern 
temples  and  tombs,  excavated  in  the  sides 
tif  the  mountains.  At  Aboo-simbul,  in 
HaUa,  the  white  of  the  walls  is  unstained 
ihj  any  toneh  of  tims^s  finger ;  the  ont- 
.l&es  of  the  ^;ues  never  ooald  have 
heen  sharper,  the  colours  of  the  paintings 


never  more  vivid,  than  they  are  now. 
Indeed,  it  is  said,  that  when  one  comes 
to  that  part  where  the  tracings  and  out- 
lines shew  that  this  great  work  was  never 
finished,  he  is  almost  cheated  into  the 
illusion  that  it  is  still  in  progress,  and 
that   the   workmen    have   but   tempo- 
rarily suspended  their  labours;  so  fresh 
is  the  appearance  of  the  portion  that  ia 
completed.    But  for  the  peculiarities  of 
climate^  we  should  probably,  at  tliis  day, 
have  few  or  no  memorials  of  Egypt,  to 
which  we  could  turn  for  the  study  of  her 
histoiy  and  progress  in  the  arts  of  civi- 
lized and  social  life.    For  the  last  1600 
years   these   venerable   and  interesting 
ruins  have  been  utterly  neglected  by  the 
inhabitants;  no  Egyptian  hand  has  beea 
extended  to  prevent  tlie  wantonness  of 
destruction,  or  stay  the  ravages  of  delapl- 
dation.     The  marvel  is,  that  anything 
remains   to   be   destroyed.    Egypt  has 
passed  through  strange  vicissitudes  sinee 
the  erection  of  the  pynmida  of  GhizdL 
An  ancient  monarehy  has  crumbled  into 
ruins,  repeated   conquests  have  placed 
over  her   many  fweign  masters,  d^fl 
wan  have  thinned  her  population,  few  «f 
her  ancient  stock  are  left.    In  the  ciiw 
cumstances    that   must    have   attended 
national  calamities  like  these,  it  had  not 
been  strange  had  almost  every  architec- 
tural or  pictorial  vestige  of  the  past  beea 
lost  to  the  workl  for  ever.   Is  it  supeitti- 
tioua  to  suppose  that  there  may  have 
been  a  providence  in  their  preservation? 
Is  it  a  presumptuous  interpretation  of 
the  purpose  of  God  in  His  providence,  to 
observe  that  an  inquiring,  searching  spirit, 
demandmg  the  proof  of  everything,  pra- 
I  dominatea  in  the  minda  of  men  at  the 
present  day,  and  from  thence  to  infer  the 
importance  of  this  opening  of  a  new  and 
hitlierto  unexplored  field  of  inquiry,  and 
the  value  of  a  powerful  array  of  unan- 
swerable evidence  in  favour  of  the  Scrip»- 
tarea,  which  doubtless  will  be  obtained 
from  it?    May  it  not  be,  that  the  real 
and  true  *  philosophy  of  this  age  will  be 
the  instrument  in  God*s  hands  where- 
with He  will  oppose  its  infidelity  ?' " 


In  another  article  we  shall  give  i 
of  the  more  remarkable  illnstrationa  of 
the  FeaUteuch  that  aie  to  be  derived 
fiom  an  examination  of  the  monumcnti^ 
temples*  and  tombs  of  Egypt. 
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A  DAT  IN  BOSTON-(C<mtiwierf.) 
Lauju  Bbidomav. — ^LowKLL  Factory. 


A  FEW  hours  after  my  arriyal  in  Boston, 
I  directed  my  steps  to  tlie  Blind  Asy- 
lam,  on  the  south  side  of  the  harhour,  in 
order  to  visit  Laura  Bridgman,  of  whose 
deeply  interesting  history  and  education 
I  have  already  partially  iufonned  my 
readers.  Her  teacher,  Dr.  Howe,  re- 
marks in  one  of  his  reports  respecting 
her, — "It  is  a  curious  case  this  of  Laura's ! 
•^a  poor  hlind  and  denf  girl,  of  humhlc 
history  and  humhler  hopes,  unconscious 
of  being  the  object  of  special  regard,  and 
yet  every  act  and  word  noted  down,  and 
^ore  engerly  looked  for  by  thousands,  hi 
various  parts  of  the  world,  than  those  of 
people  born  princesses ! — and  yet  it  may 
not  be  a  solitary  case.  It  may  be,  that 
leach  of  us  is  watched  over  with  tender 
interest  by  guardian  spirits,  and  that 
'all  our  faults  are  observed,  conned,  and 
fconned  by  vote,  and  set  in  a  note-book,' 
««-not,  perhaps,  to  be  cast  in  our  teeth, 
*  but  to  serve  great  purposes  of  truth  and 
good.'" 

I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr. 
Howe ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  Asylum, 
I  regretted  to  find  that  he,  as  well  as 
almost  all  the  pupils  of  the  Institution, 
were  absent,  —  it  being  vacation-time, 
when  most  of  the  latter  visit  their  friends. 
Laura,  however,  was  still  there ;  and 
after  a  few  explanations,  I  was  shewn 
into  a  sdiool-room,  where  I  was  told  she 
and  her  governess  would  shortly  meet  mc. 
Very  soon  I  heard  the  sound  of  meny 
laughter  pealing  along  the  passage^  and 
the  governess  entered  the  room  with 
Laura  clinging  to  her,  and  leaping  up  to 
kiss  her,  like  a  playful  fkwn.  The  first 
thing  which  arrested  my  attention  was 
her  visible  enjoyment,  expressed  in  every 
attitude,  and  uttered  in  a  voice  more 
pleasing  than  I  had  ever  heard  from  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  I  could  not  but  fancy 
that  a  pair  of  brilliant  laughing  eyes 
twinkled  beneath  the  green  shade  which 
Teiled  her  sightless  orbs.  Everything 
was  most  "Wy-Ms"  about  her.    Her 


figure  was  slender,  and  I  think  tall  for 
her  age,  and  in  face  and  form  there  was 
great  comeliness.  She  sat  beside  her 
governess,  who  took  hold  of  her  hand, 
that  each  might,  by  means  oi  touch,  comr 
municate  with  the  other.  The  governess 
informed  her  that  a  gentleman  from  Scot« 
land  had  come  to  sec  her.  She  instantly 
asked,  *<  Oh !  can  he  speak  Scotch  ?**  She 
then  requested  to  know  where  I  lived.  I 
mentioned  the  capital,  as  a  town  of  which 
she  had  probably  heard.  "Go,"  said  her 
governess,  "  to  your  map,  and  point  out 
Edinburgh.**  She  sprung  lightly  from 
her  seat,  felt  along  the  wall  until  she 
found  a  map  of  Great  Britain,  and  theop 
in  a  few  seconds,  she  put  her  finger  on 
Edinburgh,  with  a  cry  of  delight  1  I 
requested  her  governess  to  ask  her  if  she 
was  quite  happy.  I  was  told  that  tbeiB 
was  nothing  slie  so  often  expressed  aft 
her  sense  of  happiness.  But  I  requested 
her  to  tpriu  her  state.  She  instantly 
got  a  piece  of  paper,  and  wrote,  in  m  cor- 
rect, neat  hand,  '*  I  am  very  happy^^^ 
Laura  Bridgman."  I  tried,  as  gently  as 
possible,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  ex* 
tent  of  her  religious  knowledge ;  but  in 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Howe,  the  govemen 
declined  entering  upon  such  a  subject  at 
all.  I  have  already  expressed  my  sorrow 
that  Dr.  Howe  should  not  even  try  and 
communicate  to  her  the  peculiar  doc* 
trines  of  Christianity.  But  when  he 
speaks,  as  he  does  in  his  Report  of  1845^ 
of  *'  the  atonement.  Redeemer,  the  Lamb 
of  God,  as  some  very  mystical  points  of 
mere  speculative  doctrine  T'  we  can  too 
easily  account  for  his  silence,  and  mourn 
over  the  defect  in  a  training  otherwise  so 
admirable— so  wonderftil  as  Ills  has  been. 
Laura's  own  intense  curiosity  to  kno# 
religious  things,  may  be  gathered  ih>m 
the  following  letter : — 

'*Mt  tsrt  d^r  Dr.  Howb, — What 
can  I  first  say  to  God  when  I  am  wrcmg? 
Would  He  send  me  good  thoughts,  and 
forgive   me  when  I  am  very  sad   for 
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doing  wrong?  Whj  does  He  not  lore 
#rong  people  if  they  Ioto  Him  ?  Would 
He  be  yery  happy  to  have  me  think  of 
Him  and  heaven  rery  often  ?  .... 
Is  God  ever  ashamed  ?  I  think  of  God 
rerj  often  to  lore  Him.  Why  did  you 
•ay  I  must  think  of  God?  You  must 
answer  me  all  about  it;  if  you  do  not  I 
sbali  be  sad.  Shall  we  know  what  to 
ask  God  to  do?  When  will  He  let  us 
go  and  see  Him  in  heaven  ?  How  did 
God  tell  people  that  He  lived  in  heaven  ? 
How  could  He  take  care  of  folks  in  hea- 
Ten?  and  how  is  Ho  our  Father  ?  Why 
can  He  not  let  wrong  people  to  go  and 
lire  with  Him,  and  be  happy  ?"  &c. 

What  Divine  truth  might  not  be  sown 
in  such  a  singular  mind  as  this  I 

When  parUng  with  Laura,  I  put  my 
hand  on  her  head  to  pat  it;  she  shrunk 
from  my  touch,  while  her  face  was  suffused 
with  crimson;  thus  proving  to  me  the 
truth  of  that  extreme  sensitiveness  and 
innate  modesty  which  Dr.  Howe  has  often 
remarked  in  his  reports  regarding  her. 

I  left  her  with  a  profounder  sense  than 
I  ever  entertained  before,  of  the  power  of 
a  wise  and  patient  education  to  developo 
the  inherent  powers  in  the  human  mind, 
and  yjy  cultivation  to  impart  to  them  a 
vigour  and  fineness  of  perception  which 
seems,  in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  to 
be  like  a  new  creation.  If  so  much  has 
been  done  for  a  child  with  no  inlet  to  her 
soul  from  the  external  world  but  that  of 
toncb,  wliatmight  not  yet  be  accomplished 
for  our  heathen  hordes  in  great  cities 
with  all  their  senses,  and  in  spite  of  their 
present  ignorance  and  degradation,  if  we 
had  only  wise.and  Christian  men  rightly 
trained  themselves  to  appreciate  and  to 
execute  a  work  which,  if  well  done,  might, 
hf  God's  blessing,  people  earth  with 
righteous  and  peaceful  citizens,  and 
heaven  with  holy  and  happy  saints ! 

The  reader  must  now  accompany  me 
to  another  interesting  field  of  observa- 
tion, within  an  hour's  journey  by  railroad 
firom  Boston.  I  mean  Lowell,— the  Man- 
chester of  New  England.  I  was  anxious 
to  see  the  working  of  the  Factory  system 
of  which  I  had  heard  so  much.  What  is 
now  laid  before  my  readers,  is  the  result 
of  personal  infi>nnation,  or  taken  from 
authentic  publications  obtained  on  tlie 
spot. 


The  progress  of  Lowell  has  of  late 
years  been  singularly  rapid,  and  its  past 
and  present  state  forms  an  interesting 
page  in  the  history  of  American  improve- 
ment. Two  hundred  years  ago  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Merrimac  and  Concord 
Rivers,  forming  a  peninsula  of  a  few 
hundred  acres  of  tolerable  soil,  was  the 
site  of  the  capital  of  tTie  powerf\il  tribe  of 
the  Piiwtuckets,  which  used  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  In 
this  city  of  Wamesit,  as  it  was  called, 
John  Eliot,  '*  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians,* 
used  to  spend  many  days  preaching  the 
Gospel.  Tears  passed,  and  Wamesit 
disappeared  with  all  its  3000  Red  Skin 
population,  before  the  advance  of  the 
white  man.  The  silence  which  soon 
reigned  in  the  forest  was  only  broken  bj 
the  voices  of  the  Raftsmen  bringing 
down  their  timber  "by  the  river  to  the 
sea.  Fifty  years  ago,  a  canal  was  cut 
to  avoid  the  dangerous  Pawtucket  Falls. 
A  larger  canal  soon  brought  the  "lumber" 
to  Boston.  Then  cama  the  war  with 
England, — and  with  the  war  high  prices, 
—and  with  higli  prices  for  foreign  manu- 
factures, the  anxious  inquiries  of  monied 
m(tt  as  to  the  possibility  of  manufacturing 
at  home;  until,  at  last,  about  30  years 
ago,  knowing  New  England  merchants 
and  sharp  "downeasters,"  with  genuine 
Puritanic  names,— such  as  Phineas  Whit- 
ing, Josiah  Fletcher,  Moses  Hall,— began 
to  erect  cotton-mills,  and  wool-mills,  and 
gunpowder-mills,  amidst  a  few  scattered 
substantial  farm-houses,  with  here  a 
store,  and  there  a  tavern.  Very  soon 
all  the  farms  are  bought  up  by  the 
sagacious  Bostonians,  who  fully  estunate 
the  value  of  the  great  "water  privi- 
leges" of  the  rivers.  Company  after 
company  is  formed.  In  18*25,  the  first 
church  is  built  Mills,  chulches,  taverns, 
hotels,  institutions,  banks,  schools,  libra- 
ries, hospitals,  &c.,  follow  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Operatives  and  raw  materials 
pour  into  the  town,  and  money  into  the 
pockets  of  its  mill-owners;  and  now, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  capital  of  the 
Wamesit,  is  a  flourishing  "  city,"  with  a 
population  of  upwards  of  32,000  souls ; 
more  than  40  mills,  and  12,000  male  and 
female  operatives,  weaving  annually  as 
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aiBch  doth,  hy  nemlj  10,X)00  loomfl,  «8 
^•roiild  more  than  thrioe  belt  the  globe; 
jajing  for  labonr  and  receiving  annn- 
aQy  in  profit  more  than  half-a-million 
afterling ;  supporting  about  25  ministera 
«f  Tarious  denominationB  ;  and  Sabbath 
adhooU  with  8000  pnpilsl  Sach  ia  the 
aaarch  of  civilization  and  its  triumph  in 
Ixnrell  over  the  stationary  savage  life  of 
tfw  primitive  inhabitants  of  Wamesit  1 

Most  of  my  readers  have,  I  doubt  not, 
-nad  with  interest  the  exhibition  in  Lowell 
«r  «i/iW  aamt^  the  SpMhs:'  It  sar- 
jHised  many,  indeed,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlaotic,  wbo  very  foolishly  imagined  a 
lactery  to  be  neoessarily  the  hot-bed  for 
tiie  growth  of  everything  but  mind  and 
sorals,  to  hear  of  mill-girls  in  America 
■Bpporting  a  monthly  periodical  with 
vsefol,  amusing,  and  always  readable 
and  interesting  articlea.  Specimens  finom 
*" TAs  Lowell  Offenrng**  have  been  pub- 
lUbed  in  this  country,  under  the  title 
aineady  alluded  to,  of  ""Mind  ammg  C&s 
J^wi/fes,"  I  may  say  in  passing,  that 
«w  of  my  first  questions  in  Lowell  was, 
this  periodical  was  homa  fide 
and  published  by  miU-girk?  I 
I  assured  in  reply,  that  so  determined 
» they  to  keep  It  strictly  in  their  own 

that  an  excellent  article,  sent  a 
Jmv  di^a  befoTS  hf  one  of  their  deveveat 
wtiters,  had  been  refused,  on  the  gnmnd 
ihaa  sihe  had  left  the  mill,  and  was  bo 

one  of  themselves.    Upwards  of 

r  mill«girl8  then  oootributed  annu- 
ally to  Its  pages  1  It  ia  BOW,  we  bdieve, 
CaeontfBaM]. 

H  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  pass 
IteoBgh  the  Lowell  mills  without  be- 
i«g  at  once  struck  by  the  order  every- 
wime  visible^  both  within  and  withont. 
Wo  pedis  of  water,  or  gmtheringa  of 
aMMl,iBtheoovrts;  but  perfect  Beatness. 
Tkm  difibreat  work-rooms  olenn,  oomibrt- 
aUe^  and  weU  ventiUted ;  while  there 
a  look  of  respeoUbilily,  health,  mod 
among  the  operativea,  lar 

anything  I  had  ever  seen  else- 
Tbis  is  chiefly  owing  to   the 

I  and  adrnkaUe  systeni  which  ia 
yeeaerved  by  aU  the  mannfacturing  ^oor- 
paeatlona"  for  their  aodal  and  moral 
at.    No  one  is  employed  by 


any  of  the  mills  who  Is  addicted  to  Is* 
temperanee,--indeed,  the  vast  raajori^ 
of  the  10,000  operatives^  male  and  female^ 
are  '*  total  abstaiBers."  When  an  epen» 
tive  is  discharged,  he  or  she  receives  a 
certificate  of  character,  snch  as,— <*  A.  BL 
has  been  employed  by  the  - 
fiMSturing  Company  - 


months,  and  is  honourably  dtacbarged.* 
But  should  the  operative  be  dismissed 
for  immorality  of  any  kind,  as  he  is  sara- 
to  be  if  the  Ihct  is  known,  no  writte» 
disdiaige  is  given,  and  jmbI  penomfmd 
no  empioifmmt  m  Lowe&j  and  the  bad  dia« 
racter  is  forced  to  leave.  A  record  of 
all  discharges  is  kept  at  cadi  milL  The^ 
following  are  samples  cf  these:— 

**  April  2.— A.  B.  woriced  10  i 
—To  go  home. 

^  April  3.— C.  IX  woikad  14 
—To  go  to  the  Tremoat  (HflL.) 

«*  April  4.— E.  F.  worked  S  nonflN.— 
Discontented  with  wages." 

Another  excellent  Ibatare  of  the  Lovdl 
system,  Is  the  boarding  estabBsBaBeBtB,*^ 
one  of  which  is  connected  wlAeadi  mUKt^ 
factoring  **  corponrtion."  The  mffls  ■• 
all  bnilt  paralld  to  one  of  tSie  eaaals,  ef 
rivers.  Forming,  as  It  were,  their  outsf 
wall  of  defence,  is  a  long  row  or  bloA«f 
brick  houses,  three  stories  high.  Theso 
are  divided  into  six  or  ei^  \ 
built  and  kept  In  repair  by  Hie 
tive  mUl  companiea.  BaiA  house  has  * 
common  eating-room,  irequeBtly  a  eo»» 
mon  ntting-room  for  tiie  banrden,  wtA^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  kitshsB  and 
Undlady*s  room,  the  real  of  the  house  l» 
occupied  by  large  sieeping-^ooms,  each 
accommodating  fonrv  or  even  six  beaidm 
The  male  and  fomaUi  boarders  an  fi' 
course  in  separate  estahlisbnienCa.  no 
operatives  who  do  not  Mw  heic^  hsffo 
parents  or  relatives  in  Lowell,  with  whoBk 
they  reside.  The  keeper  of  the  boarding 
house  is  sdected  with  great  care  by  tha 
corporation,  and  is  generally  a  widow  with 
a  family,  and  of  unblemished  character* 
As  the  boardmg  eatabllshments  are  not^ 
Intended  to  be  direc£  sources  of  eoiolu* 
ment  to  the  companies,  but  exist  solely 
for  the  good  of  the  operatives^  •bA  fhuft 
the  houses  being  let  at  a  low,  sometiaM» 
merely  nominal  rate,  there  are  many 
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«Micy  oocivi»  tbefe  it  no  difficulty  in 
ifaidkig  I^OMUU  qf  (ihe  highest  r^specfc- 
abUitgr.  To  ihew  h«v  ttvictlj  they  are 
Myemtended  ^  the  oomfuuiiefl,  the  ibl- 
lowing  «ro  eomtf  of  ib»  veguUiiona  lor 
.tfiflto  of  the  Merxiiniu)  Qoi»p«ny  :-* 

''No  disorderly  or  impxo|ier  coodnot 
must  be  mUoved. 

''The  doors  must  be  closed  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  eyening^  and  no  person 
admitted  after  that  tioie^  ankae  a  suffl- 
'dent  exevise  be  given. 

'*  Those  who  keep  houses,  when  re- 
quired, must  give  an  account  of  the 
number,  names,  and  employment  of  their 
boarders ;  also,  with  regard  to  their  gene- 
lal  conduct,  and  whether  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  attending  public  worship." 

Jill  the  companies  have  agreed  to  cer- 
tain regulations  in  reference  to  the  ope- 
ffatives,  which  are  posted  up  in  every 
mill,  and  a  copy  of  which  each  operative 
ffie^iee  wlieii  he  i»  first  employed*  We 
ahsUl  quote  one  or  two  of  these : — 
-  •<  Att  petsoos  are  required  to  be  con- 
•kvit  im  attenteiee  on  public  womhip^  at 
•Me  of  ii»  fognkr  pJiiWi  of  wonhip  !■ 
1ki«plM0. 

«P«iaoiiaMitMtog  tiie  empbyment  of 
Urn  Gompeaj,  ape  ooatidefed  aa  eiMwed 
t»  voffk  mm  jMf»/* 

The  ptioo  of  boaid  for  a  fema^  is  one 
4ottMP  aad  a«qaarter  par  week ;  and  a 
«i^  half  a  Miar  note.  The  feasale 
operative  m«j  earn,  on  a»  average,  two 
4ollu»«*wefik^^ia  Qonexare  caMi  even 
teir. 

Back  Bslll  has  a  mperiBleBdeiit.  Bis 
akNig  irith  tha  aoMting^kouse  and 
leom,  aloie-rQo«»  Ac,  fimne  a 
awe  etnwy  briok  birildiag,  between  the 
ko«sa  and  Iks  mUls.  He  has 
ath  Ue  eye  tha  boarding  koaae 
maaa  eida^  and  the  mUl^yaidon  the  other; 
•ad  no  one  caa  eater  or  go  out  of  the  mills 
vitkanl  paeilag  ttunaigh  tlie  eoanting- 
Tka  geaoinl  superintendent  ia  the 
;  of  the  whole  ihoCecy,  and  no 
or  eipeosa  are  §pued  to  get  a 
intoata  person  to  hold  so  responsible  a 
foeitioD.  He  le  assisted  by  overseers  in 
CMk  o(F  tha  work-rooms,  who  are- his 
diputieey  and  respoasiUe  to  him. 


One  or  two  facts  may  shew  the  advaon 
tage#  of  this  system:  1.  Mostof  theopeniiv 
tives  are  connected  with  some  rkmek. 
2700  of  the  females  are  either  pupila  or 
teachers  in  Sabbath  schoole,  aivd  aaoaaiv 
oommunicants.  2.  In  the  Savings'  Baaii 
there  were  800,000  doUsffs  depoaited  I9 
about  iOOO  mill-girls.  3.  So  strict  aie  Umi 
superintendents  and  companies  in  eiqjBg* 
pressing  all  licentious  conduct,  and  m 
forming  moral  habits^  that  among  fiOBIp 
female  operatives,  there  ia  no  Mlegitl«iOt9 
birth  in  the  course  of  yeairs ;  and  on»  qf 
the  superintendents  of  tks  largest  mill 
states,  that  during  the  long  period  oi 
13  years  in  which  he  had  occupied  that 
situation,  three  persons  only  had  been 
discharged  for  improper  conduct  I  Tee- 
timonies  equally  strong  are  borne  by  all 
the  other  superintendents. 

My  space  does  not  permit  me  to  dwelt 
longer  upon  this  pleasing  picture.  I 
know  well  that  there  are  peculiarities  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  Lowell  featal^ 
operatives  which  gives  them  advantage 
that  cannot  be  obtained  by  oar  faetoijr 
population  at  hoaie.  There  is,  in  trutl^ 
in  Lowell  no  manufacturing  pepulatJkua 
strictly  so  called.  The  female  operativea 
are  generally  dauglUers  of  farmer*!,  and 
receive  a  rural  education.  They  remain 
in  Lowell  about  four  years,  until  tiMf 
have  made  200  or  400  dollars,  or  mecc^ 
and  t^en  return  home  and  settle  ^ 
life.  Much  is  done  in  our  oouatv]^ 
and  more  ia  doing  every  ds^,  to  beaaSH 
the  iactoiy  operativea  l^  legielatiav 
eaaetment»aad  by  wise  and  phibintbiiptip 
millrowners,  but  surely  immeaaely  mttm 
might  be  aocomplisfaed  with  oomparatiw 
ease,  and  by  very  little  exertion,  if  eaiP> 
ployers  felt  their  responsibility  mora  te 
the  use  they  make  of  their  infiaeace  aaa4 
power  to  lift  the  employed  in  the  social 
scale ',  if  they  saw  how  a  ooasiatent  seUtekr 
ness  would  dictate  to  them  the  veiy  bw»* 
suies  which  religion,  and  Cliristiwi  <Ma 
and  heavenly  wisdom,  command  fi>r  tka 
good  of  the  working  m%p;  and  if  1 
this,  the  several  companies  in  a 
facturing  city,  or  district,  agreed 
some  such  plan  of  operations  aa  is  I 
in  Lowell,  to  encourage,  protect,  mA 
foster  a  higher  class  of  operativea.    B» 
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far  from  the  factoiy  tyutem  being  eMeati- 
ally  unfeyoarable  to  the  growth  of  mind 
and  morals,  we  beliere  it  to  be  the  very 
rererte,  and  that  this  great  power,  if 
directed  and  controlled  as  it  may  be,  is 
capable  of  exhibiting  a  population  in 
ereiy  respect  superior  to  that  of  oarmral 
districts,  where  intellect  is  always  m<Mre 
Btunted,  and  the  arerage  morality  by  no 
means  more  exalted,  than  among  our 
sianning-jennies  or  hot-blast  Aimaces. 
At  all  events,  it  is  as  certain  that  fkctories 
must  exist,  as  that  the  world  mast  be 
dothed ;  and  it  becomes  every  lover  of 
his  country,  and  especially  those  who  are 


making  their  fortunes  by  the  industry  of 
our   millions,  to  consider  calmly   and 
earnestly,  in  the  light  of  common  seme 
and  Christian  prindple^  whether  we  may 
not  have  our  Lowells  in  Glasgow  and 
Manchester  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts ; 
so  that  with  the  poet  we  might  be  able  to 
say  in  truth, — 
"  There  are  in  this  kmd  rtimniiig  tid« 
Of  human  care  and  crime. 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide, 
Of  the  ererlaeting  chime ; 
Who  carry  mnsle  in  their  heart. 
Through  dttskj  lane  and  wrangling  mart. 
Plying  their  daily  taak  with  btuier  feet. 
Became  their  iccret  ioul  a  holy  atraia 
repeat." 


h;ints  on  oub  colonial  churches. 

Bt  a  Colovial  MimSTEB. 


I  SHALL,  with  great  deference,  submit 
some  suggestions  and  considerations  in 
reference  to  the  Colonial  Church,  which, 
I  trust,  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  atten* 
tion.  And,  first,  I  remark,  that  no 
Church  can  ever  be  durably  strong,  until 
It  can  obtain  within  its  own  borders  a 
supply  of  **  pastors  and  teachers."  A 
native  ministry,  it  will  be  found,  is  re- 
garded by  all  those  who  take  a  lead 
in  missionary  and  ^cdesiastical  enter- 
prise, as  an  essential  element  in  their 
plans  of  future  success.  All  experience 
has  shewn,  (and  our  own  especially,) 
that  an  adequate  and  a  satisfiictory  sup- 
ply of  Clergymen  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  mother  country.  A  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  comparative  diffi- 
culty of  the  Home  and  the  Foreign,  or 
the  Colonial  field  of  ministerial  labour, 
is  suffldent  to  enable  any  intelligeot 
Church  member  to  understand'  why  the 
former  should  so  generally  be  preferred, 
even  by  men  most  truly  devoted  to  the 
honour  of  their  Lord.  The  remedy  for 
this  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  disingenuous 
and  idle  declamation,— not  in  railing 
against  those  whose  lack  of  zeal  we 
deem  deserving  of  censure,  but  in  adopt- 
ing those  views,  and  carrying  out  system- 
aiicaliy  a  series  of  Christianized  mea- 


sures suited  to  meet  the  exigency  of  tba 


The  second  observation  to  which  I  beg 
most  earnestly  to  solicit  notice  is,  that 
we  need  essentially  organixaium.  Teal 
while  we  need  more  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  inducing  to  self-denial,  zeal,  and 
loving  consecration  of  everything  to  Him 
who  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sina 
in  His  own  blood,  we  require,  in  order  t}iat 
all  this  may  be  most  efl^tual,  wue  crgam' 
ijfotion.  By  organization  is  meant  especi- 
ally, the  requisite  machinery  for  conveying 
a  sufficient  staff  of  missionary  agents  to 
any  locality  where  they  are  required.  la 
a  colony,  or  any  available  territory,  andi 
a  body  could  commence  the  instroctioii 
and  Christianizing  of  as  many  of  the 
population  as  in  Providence,  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  might  be  brouglit  to 
attend  their  ministrations.  The  ofeject 
of  primary  importance  next  demanding 
care,  is  the  providing /ikmr,  and  £r,  and 
for  the  country,  able  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  shepherds  of  the  flock.  The 
most  pious  and  promising  of  the  native 
youth  are  at  once  seen  to  be  the  most 
desirable  and  most  fitting  persons  to 
train  fur  this  spiritual  husbandry.  la 
order  to  this,  competent  education  mast 
be  attainable  and  acquired,  so  that  the 
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ftiiritiuil  oreneermay  be  "not  a  noTice,** 
Imt  **one  holding  the  faithful  word  as 
be  hath  been  taught**  And  here,  I 
apprehend,  the  Church  may  borrow  from 
berselfl  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  our  India 
Bliasion,  and  mark  the  ^stem  there  pur- 
sued, as  planned  by  the  late  revered 
foonder  of  the  Sdieme,  we  shall  prob- 
ably see  reason  to  admit  that  a  Ck)lonial 
Missionazy  Church  might,  with  benefit, 
adapt  not  a  little  of  it  in  her  own  method 
of  procedure.  That  system,  as  now  car- 
ried on  at  the  several  Presidencies,  fur* 
niahes  an  education  to  youth,  which, 
while  it  is  throughout  permeated  by 
Christian  Influences,  ranges  ftom  the 
rudlmentai  to  the  collegiate  branches. 
Frofin,  among  the  most  advanced  and  best 
of  the  students,  turned  from  dumb  idols 
to  merre  the  living  and  true  God,  the 
Chmcfa  expects  to  obtain  an  accomplished 
and  a  devoted  class  of  labonrersy  who 
shall  form  a  native  ministry  for  India. 
Their  patrlotiBmi  tastes,  and  acdimated 
ooostittttions,  are  all  favourable  circum- 
stances,  whidi  a  stranger  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  possess.  Ihey  are  tlierefore 
deemed  the  most  suitable  missionaries  in 
the  Colimies. 

Now,  why  should  we  not  just  follow  a 
like  course?  Let  the  Church  at  home 
oo-operate  with  the  brethren  and  fHends 
in  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  that 
eompanies  of  ''faithM  men,  who  shall 
teach  others,"  for  the. ministry  of  the 
Word  and  ordinances  of  our  Colonial 
Zioo,  may,  as  speedily  as  possible,  be  ob- 
tained, and  enabled  to  commence  action. 
A  small  number  of  such  instructors  thus 
operaUngi  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
yeara,  we  may  hope,  with  the  blessing 
from  on  high,  be  enabled  to  send  forth  a 
goodly  fui^ly  of  fkithful  servants  of  Jesus 
Christ — ^^^  workmen  not  needing  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth.*  And  their  labours,  it  may  con- 
fidently be  expected,  would  be  productive 
of  good  to  an  extent  ikr  surpassing  what 
has  yet  been  witnessed. 

I  would  further  observe,  that  the  pro- 
tpect  of  a  respectable  and  becoming 
mahitenance  must  be  held  out  to  those 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  *'  minister  in 
holy  things."    This  is  an  indispensable 


condition.  It  is  vain  to  plead  want  of 
ability.  Let  the  terms  of  St.  Paul  be 
applied  to  every  communicant  in  our 
Church,  and  every  applicant  for  mem* 
bership,  and  there  will  be  no  want  of  abi- 
lity. ''For  if  there  be  fitst  a  willing 
mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a 
man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that 
he  hath  not,"  (2  Corinthians  viii.  12.) 
Without  something  like  sufilcient  finan- 
cial support,  neither  university,  college^ 
academy,  nor  any  means  of  education^ 
however  easy  of  reach,  will  draw  the 
desirable  order  of  young  men  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  a  profession  where 
the  reward  of  the  labourer  is  so  pre- 
carious as  to  cause  perplexing  uncer- 
tainty. So  long  as  things  remain  in  such 
a  state,  other  professions  and  openings, 
though  rugged  and  not  according  to  the 
taste,  will  be  preferred  by  minds  of  supe- 
rior caste,  even  when  moulded  by  the 
Divine  grace.  Attention,  judicious  and 
practical,  should  at  once  be  directed'  to 
this  point,  (here  again  our  Wesleyaa 
friends  would  supply  us  with  most  valu* 
able  hints,  as  well  as  prove  to  us  that 
what  is  sought  is  quite  possible  of  attaiin* 
ment,)  and  the  plan  of  a  Sustentation 
Fund,  or  some  similar  arrangement,  de- 
vised, by  which  such  an  amouutas  would 
be  right  might  be  secured  to  those  who 
should  give  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  Gospel  of  reconcili- 
ation. 

By  means  of  wise  oiganiaation,  mnob 
more  could  be  done  by  the  Colonists  to 
assist  themselves  as  respects  contribut- 
ing. To  many  of  them,  the  voice  of 
counsel  and  exhortation,  in  connexion 
with  ''  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,"  wonld 
not  be  in  vain.  They  should  hasten' to 
escape  from  that  character  of  penurioils- 
ness  which  has  been  charged  against 
them.  There  are  among  them  men  worth 
hundreds,  and  thousands,  and  ten  thou- 
sands. There  are  '*  chief  women,"  pro- 
fessing godliness,  with  ample  means  of 
doing  good.  Let  such  evince  their  attadh- 
ment  to  the  Church,  and  their  love  to  the 
Church's  Lord,  by  their  liberality,  self- 
sacrificing  donations,  and  Christian  exer- 
tions. (Malachi  iii.  8,  &c,  is  well  worthy' 
of  serious    study,   and   might  well  be 
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liroqgbt  ta  bear  upon  tbe  aalemn  dutj  of 
a^lf-exaniiiatioo.)  Surely  thwe  are  tbose 
in  the  Coloiual  Cburcb  who,  for  0Q«b 
inuposet  aa  I  haTo  specified,  ought  to 
offyr  "  wilUngly,"  to  the  amouot  of  hua- 
drecla,  and  even  thousaoda.*'    If  there 
4ure  not,  then  are  we^  aa  a  eeotion  of  tho 
pK^^amg  Church  of  Christ,  poorer  than 
4ff«  TariouB  other  eoolesiaatical  bodiea  in 
tbe  Colonies ;  or  else,  those  among  theoa 
'Who  appear  as  priadelj  donors»  haro  done 
^ore  than  it  vas  their  duty  to  have  done. 
What  ve  detiderate  is,  the  spirit  of 
-^nUiged,  afieotionat^  hnaUs^  prayevfUl 
«|i«niflcenoe.    The  weifi»eof  IbeChur^ 
loudly  calls  for  the  prayecs  of  bar  iaithfkil 
•children  s   but  without  their  beoDodng 
M  cheerful  givers,"  they  will  not— they 
•^Minot  render  the  prayer  of  fidth.    And 
1ft  what  is  rendered  be  givea  heartily* 
^*netgrttdgingly»orcfneQesaity.''   On^ 
iinagMe  two  persona  equally  aUe^  and 
tPQii  a^MT,  fK  it  ia  donbtfal  if  charity 
«Q»li  oomprehend  the  ffsw^Mv  wiihin  the 
4MigPation  of  Christian.  JUtthaavonnt 
paid  by  the  ona  be^M  skiUmgt,  and  Aat 
^  the  other  Jfss  p$uHd».    Upon  vbose 
pwyets  of  these  two  could  this  Church 
oskulate?  It  must,  however,  be  remen- 
baled,  that  in  order  to  realise,  and  turn  to 
-Hood  aocount  fiir  the  advanoement  of  onr 
Maater's  cause  the  desired  kigeaws,  the 
4ionp«<4iriate  oiyaniMilioa  is  eswmtial. 
.  80  far  as  I  am  aware^  onr  ColoDial 
Church  in  Canada  has  msde  the  greaftsat 
nftvaaco  townrds  such  a  state  cfthingf  as 
ifcati  have  been  endeavouring  tn  point 
o«b    Her  College  at  Kingston  is  now,  I 
Mieve,  in  vigorous  and  sucMssfbl  opera* 
#0n,  as  a  nuxseiy  for  tiie  f ntun  cleigx  of 
OuA  important  conntir.    The  progBssa 
4UkI  activity  there  witnessed,  in  conaaxlnn 
wltli  the  acadenioaL  training  snpidiad, 
tnds  to  oonfins  the  oometnesa  of  the 
tlews  that  hnve  bnsn  submitted.    And  I 
Inst  that,  shouM  the  Canadian  Church 
be  deprived  by  the  Qovemraent  of  the 
Otergy  Beeervea  whidi  kgaUy  belong  to 
bar,  aba  will  have  reconras  to  the  plan  of 
«  Sustenlatlon  Vundi  or  to  such  men- 


.•  AO  wis  sgrM,  Uial  tb«  g«ii«r«nu  tfUUi  and 
liOBOVAUe  eoBdsot  recorded  1  Gbronidee  xxix. 
a,  &c.,  are  intended  Cor  our  iaatruction  aad  tmi* 


suns  as  sbaU  efibetuaUy  nmtAf  barkaib 
It  may  be  that,  by  the  Divine  goodneea  In 
reviving  and  stimulating  intetnal  vigonr 
and  lifek  hw  loss  may*  in  dfect.  beosnKn 
gain.  Prigrer  shonld  be  o(Bkred  ibr  hsr 
withwdouUedeMrnestness.  ThsCbnrd^ 
must  prepare  herself  to  depssid  npon  bar 
own  resooroes,  and  to  esteem  worli^«  ec 
even  civil  favour,  as  not  indiipansnbln  Ift 
spiritual  prosperity. 

Before  leaving  this  snbjeot  of  orginttMr 
tico,  I  BMy  be  peraritted  to  observe,  tbM 
iteeems  sdvisablofor  the  Churcbat  bosMb 
or  the  Colonial  Comaritle^  to  take  oqa- 
oem  for  the  coMHtution  <tf  ber  feeWn 
brwches  abroad.    Experienoe  alenn  wHl 
Qonviiwe  what  a  pnwerftil  inflnenee  a  geoA 
or  a  bad  ecdesiastical  constttntMn  wH 
exert  upon  the  welfore  of  a  Cbnn^   I 
have  no  doubt,  that  tike  nnsntiafortoiy 
state  of  onr  Chnieb  in  Kew  Brvmairisb 
baa  been  in  part  oanaad  by  its  oonetim^ 
tion.    The  Synod,  at  ita  last  aMeUm^ 
sgrasd  to  peiitton  the  kgidntm  for  n 
change  In  tha  act  iikDorpwatiag  th« 
Church  of  Scotland  in  that  provinosk   U 
is  thero  customaiy*  with  a  view  to  laian 
funds,  to  ssU  tha  pevs  ef  tba  oangwa 
tion.    They  afterwards  bear  an  annnal 
rentprlcew    Aaeording  to  the  PkQviMial 
CorpomHon  Act,  a  body  ^  trostaas,  nol 
emseedlng  twatve^  muat  be  annnally  ap- 
pelated. Theeetnwteeaarepavpraprin* 
tors,  and  were  sleotad  solely  by  tba  pan 
prietoM  of  pews.    AU  ritters  and  eami- 
anmoants,  unless  beloaglngto  this  daaib 
waraexehidad.  This  oMtbod had  a cbiHp 
ing  and  a  witbering  Inflnenea  npon  Ibn 
weUbenvofttieGbttieb.  What  obrannslr 
might  bappan,-*tba  truataee  leiUfasil 
ing  tba  oi^osite  of  the  Cbaetoiitr  «C 
theoongregatii»,«-did,  in  some  Inalanaet 
at  loast,  occur.  Than  the  peopln  nt  laagn 
folt,andtookUttieor  nointareat  is  tb» 
basfauss  of  their  Chnrch,  altboqgli  amwI 
deeply  concerned  in  it.    Tba 
wars  often,  ta/srl,  self-alaalBd  foon : 
to  year,  and  did,  <y  left  nntoatwbntetai 
they  listed.    Tb^  wera^  sn&ilaalis%,  am 
iitespaasibla  cwpoMtion.    £van  to  tba 
Preabyte^,  tbU  bo4y  arii^  raftisa  In 
giva  any  aooonnt  cf  tbrir  stawnidWbilb 
nnlcM  CbristiMi  princlpto  or  canilsy 
determined  than  otherwise.    Aadyatto 
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Ubia  body,  to  appointed  and  compoMd, 
liad  been  entrosted  all  the  temporalities 
jmd  finance  of  the  Chorch.  They  could 
pay,  or  ne^ect  to  pay,  the  stipend  of  the 
minister;  and  they  could  effect  or  retard 
any  improTementa  on  the  buildings  or 
property  of  the  Church ;  and  they  could 
thus  exercise  an  influence  of  a  very  dele- 
terious nature  upon  the  spiritual  inte- 
zetta  of  the  people.  The  Church,  by  her 
members,  or  any  of  her  courts,  took  no 
cogniaance  or  supervision  of  them.  In 
order  to  do  something  towards  remedying 
that  spirit  of  t!ie  world  which  threatened 
ruin,  the  Synod  petitioned  the  Provincial 
LegiaUtnre,  last  winter,  so  to  modify  the 
act  of  incorporation  as  to  add  to  the  con- 
atituency  who  elect  the  trustees,  the  male 
oommnnicants.  Their  prayer  was  at  once 
granted.  This  will  introduce  a  Christian 
element  and  influence  into  the  manage- 
ment It  is  believed  that  the  change 
will  be  benefldal  in  a  high  degree. 
It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
Synod's  petition  had  not  gone  a  little 
fbrther,  and  sought,  that  only  Church 
membera  could  be  trustees.  This  would 
liAve  brought  them  under  the  control  of 
ibe  judicature  of  the  Church.  As  it  is, 
the  Synod  seeks,  that  all  within  ita  bounds, 
who  name  the  name  of  Christ,  may  *'  de- 
|»art  iVom  iniquity,"  and  feel  and  discharge 
the  duties  of  that  "  royal  priesthood,"-^ 
Ctery  member  of  which  should  manifest 
ia  lively  and  a  derout  interest  in  the  good 
ofZioo. 

Prom  what  has  been  said,  the  urgent 
oecessity  that  exists  for  reyised  and  ex- 
tended exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
In  the  Colonies,  will,  I  hope,  be  apparent. 
Seminaries— academical  and  collegiate — 
for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  a  native 
Colonial  ministry,  who  shall  dispense 
among  our  people  the  word  and  ordi- 
nanoea  of  the  New  Testament,  are  essen- 
tial to  prosperity  and  permanency.  Along 
With  them,  becoming  financial  remunera- 
iion  and  support,  systematically  and  regu- 
My  aapplied  to  the  spiritual  kbourar, 
AoQtd  be  bona  fid»  guaranteed.  The 
apirit  of  individualism,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
pnsa  it»  moat  give  wiqr  to  that  holy  and 
CBlhoUe  spirit  inculcated  by  the  Apoetle, 
^  that  the  memben  ihoold  have  the  same 


care  one  for  another.  And  whether  on# 
member  suifer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all 
the  members  rejoice  with  it,"  (I  Cor.  xii. 
25, 26.)  The  Church  at  home  may  moat 
materially  promote  and  foster  such  a- 
spirit,  by  such  organization  as  I  haT» 
aimed  at  suggesting.  She  may  8uperix»- 
dttce^  oversee,  and  direct  it.  ThisimplieSi 
that  she  shall  have  confidential  agents  ua 
tlie  localities  where  her  schemes  are  be* 
log  carried  out  $  and  it  implies  concmira^ 
Hon  of  power  and  plan.  Without  oonp 
centrated  energy  and  application,  nqr 
ecclesiastical  community  is  entitled  io- 
expect  success.  Whether  bishop,  supers 
intendent,  presbytery,  or  committee^  be 
the  guiding  organ,  zeal,  adaptation,  and 
continuance,  are  important  in  the  high^ 
est  degree.  The  simple  object  is,  to  d9 
'<  the  work  of  the  Lord."  Let  the  Christy 
ian,  or  the  Church,  be  "  stedfast^  ui^ 
moveable,  always  abounding"  in  thia- 
work,  and  we  may  rely  upon  it»  that 
the  Divine  Master  whom  we  serve  will 
abundantly  bless  our  labours.  Only  pio» 
ture  a  small  Christian  society  going  forth 
in  faith  and  love,  prayerfully,  resolutely^, 
perserering^.  How  much  might  we  not 
expect  from  their  exertions  ? 

No  small  degree  of  courage,  I  adnuft^ 
is  required  in  order  to  going  forward  in^ 
this  way.  But  the  prosperity,  perhapa 
the  existence,  of  our  Colonial  Churchy 
may  depend  upon  our  doing  so.  As  re-^ 
pects  pecuniary  means,  let  a  simulta- 
neous appeal  be  made  to  all  our  membera 
and  adherents  at  home  and  abroad.  Thegr 
will  respond  to  the  call,  and  experience* 
an  incr^faseof  affection  towards  the  Church 
in  consequence,  and  a  livelier  interest  in 
her  schemes.  Christian  friends  of  other 
communions  will  also  aid  us.  Oh  I  let  ua- 
not  be  among  the  number  of  the  ieaiMf. 
who  shall  be  oondenmed  for  their  cowards 
ice.  The  very  heathen,  in  their  ancient 
adage,  Fortuna/aret/ortitiu,  should  sum*- 
moo  ua  to  action.  The  maxim  is  not 
deatitate  of  troth.  It  proceeds  upon  that 
everyday  obserratioa  which  convincea 
the  reflecting  beholder,  that  fortitude  ia 
inseparably  connected  with  true  wisdom.. 
The  follower  of  the  Lamb  is  taught  in  the 
volume  of  Divine  Bevelatioo,  and  in  ther 
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regiBtiy  of  DiTine  ProTidence,  that  God 
loves  and  prospers  those  who  trast  in 
-Him,~-going  forth  meekly  and  manfully 
in  His  cause.  Should  not  the  servants  of 
the  Lord,  and  those  who  are  ambassadors 
for  Christ,  say  also  to  the  Church  of  God 
vhere  they  are,—"  We,  then,  as  workers 
together  with  Him,  beseech  you  also,  that 
ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain  ?** 
<8  Cor.  vi.  1.) 

Without  assuming  to  point  out  the 
measures  which  the  Church  at  home 
might  organize,  I  may  be  permitted,  in 
conclusion,  to  say,  that  if  the  General 
Assembly  would  authorize  the  Colonial 
Committee  to  send  a  deputation  to  every 
parish  in  Scotland  in  furtherance  of  the 
objects  proposed,  and  enjoin  every  parish 
minister  to  supply  every  possible  assist- 
mnce  to  such  deputation;  if,  moreover, 
the  plan  adopted  by  Bible  and  otlier  so- 
cieties, of  forming  parochial  and  district 
auxiliary  societies,  were  pursued,  much 
benefit  might  be  confidently  calculated 
t)n ;— the  double  blessings  of  giving  and 
receiving  would  be  experienced. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  I  am  anxi- 
t>us  to  add  a  word  more  on  the  subject  of 
education.  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
great  missionary  societies  in  England 
have  academical  and  theological  insti- 
tutions at  home,  where  their  future  mis- 
sionaries are  prepared  for  the  work  to 
which  they  are  called.  These  are  inde- 
pendent of,  and  besides,  the  seminaries 
which  they  have  been  called  to  establish 
in  diSbrent  parts  of  the  world.  Might  not 
our  own  Church  do  something  of  the 
same  kind  ?  Is  it  chimerical  to  suppose, 
that  a  missionary  college  should  be  found< 
ed  and  maintained  in  Scotland  by  the 
piety  and  wisdom  of  the  various  Commit- 
tees who  conduct  the  Schemes  of  the 
Church?  Would  not  the  sympathies, 
the  prayers,  and  the  alms  of  the  children 
of  God  among  us,  be  cordially  and  fully 
tendered  towards  such  an  object?  In 
addition  to  the  regenerated  and  conse- 
crated youth  of  the  fatherland,  who  would 
take  avail  of  its  advantages  and  enter  into 
its  designs,  would  there  not  also  be  many 
from  distant  lands — ^the  sons  of  ministers 
and  others— who  would  r^oice  to  have 
the  means  it  would  affonl  them   of  a 


liberal    and    professional    training  for 
spheres  of  high  usefulness  in  the  Choich      | 
of  God  in  the  lands  of  their  nativity,  and 
the  places  of  their  habitation  ?  With  iuxk 
an  institution,  presided  and  watched  orer      j 
by   paternal  and   pious  tutors,— where 
literature,  science,  and  theologv,  were 
taught  by  men  of  God,— where  kindly     | 
and  Christian  influences  imited  teachen 
and  taught  together  in  the  bonds  of  affec- 
lion  as  the  members  of  one  holy  family,—     ! 
where  the  dictates  of  authority  were  soft- 
ened by  the  commingling  of  the  themes     | 
of  love,  and  the  duties  of  obedience  were 
rendered  with  the  prompt  cheerftilness  of 
filial   obligation,— what  blessed  lesalts     | 
must  necessarily  follow!     How  happy 
would  the  expatriated  missionary  feel 
in   having   such    an   establishment  to 
which  he  could  send  his  promising  son, 
that  he  might  there  "  give  attendance  to 
reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine,"— 
that  he  might  there  become  **  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works,"  and  "an 
example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  con- 
versation, in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith, 
in  purity."    The  parent's  loneliness  and 
anxieties  in  the  midst  of  the  moral  wil- 
derness, (and  what  the  perplexities  of  the 
faithful  minister  of  Christ,  in  such  d^ 
cumstances,  are,  may  bo  imagined  hy 
those  to  whom    the  Apostle  writes,— 
"  But  ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy 
One,  and  ye  know  all  things,**— Eph.  ii. 
20,)  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  enlivened 
as  with  the  gladdening  and  grateful  rays 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,— and  surely 
our  Church  would  be  preparing,  in  a 
manner    acceptable    and    well-pleasing 
unto  God,  for  the  sounding  of  the  seventh 
angel,  when  great  voices  shall  be  heard 
in  heaven,  saying,  "  The  kingdoms  of 
this  world  arc  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ  i  and  He 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 

iVbto  — I  know  of  nothing  mor«  fitted  to  d«nMB- 
Btrate  the  need  of  eomething  fkr  in  adranee  of 
anything  we  hare  yet  reached,  than  the  open* 
tioos  of  the  Church  of  Sngtaad  in  the  Oolonei. 
Pasting  oTor  the  *'  more  noble  "  Cborch  Jfi>* 
Bionary  )k>ciety.  « ith  its  reported  income  for  (be 
laat  year  of  upwards  of  L.142.oao.~*  lociety 
which  not  only  ainiB  at  eTangeliaiDg  AiHos  and 
China,  bnt  also  carrica  on  extensive  and  feUdtOQ* 
operations  in  our  Colonial  empire,— p*>^^  "^ 
to  mention  a  fbw  details  sad  a  summaiy  of  tbs 
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Ubonnn  Ia  connexion  with  the  Society  for  "  the 
Fropegmtion  of  the  Ooipei  in  Foreign  Parti,"~« 
society  which,  it  is  well  Imown,  fiimishes  the 
prindpel  portion  of  the  Colonial  clergy  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England.  This  society  is 
"forming  its  missionary  fields  into  dioceses, 
diriding  those  which  are  too  large,  and  placing 
orer  each  its  bishop/*  It  thus  effects  "local 
permanency,  and  the  principal  id  reproduction 
and  new  life." 

In  order  to  be  explicit,  I  sliall  mention  in 
detail  the  80  dioceses  and  4S3  missionaries  asso* 
cinted  with  this  society  in  1849.  (I  borrow  from 
the  flnt  number  of  the  Church  WUneu^  St. 
John^,  N.  B..  paper.)    They  are  as  follow :~ 

Diooeee  of  Nora  Scotia,  including  Cape  Breton 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,— Bishop  IngUs  and 


IMocese  of  FMderlcton,  embracing  New  Bruns- 
wick,~Bishop  Medley  and  40  missionaries,  f 

Dioceee  of  Quebec,  comprising  Canada  East,— 
Bishop  Mountain  and  54  missionaries.  (This 
^oceae  hae  recently  been  divided,  a  part  beUig 
formed  into  the  diocese  of  Montreal,— Bishop 
Fulford.) 

Dioceee  of  Toronto,  comprlshig  Canada  West, 
—Bishop  Stracban  and  101  ndssionaries. 

Dioceee  of  Mewfonndland,  induding  the  Ber- 
nradaa  and   Labrador,— Bishop  Field  and  35 


English  establishment  is  34  ordained  ministers, 
snd  11  catechists  and  candidates  for  holy  orders.** 

Diocese  of  Sidney,— Bishop  Broughton  with 
17  missionaries. 

Diocese  of  Newcastle,  North  New  South  Wales, 
—Bishop  Tyrell  and  6  missionaries. 

Dioceso  of  Melbourne,  including  Fort  Philip, 
—Bishop  Perry  and  3  missionaries.  The  whols 
number  of  clergy  is  16. 

Diocese  of  Adelaide,  including  South  and 
West  Australia,— Bishop  Short,  and  11  mission, 
aries. 

*'  Diocese  of  New  Zealand,— Bishop  Selwyn, 
and  7  missionaries.  Eight  students  have  been 
admitted  to  deacon's  orders. 

**  Diocese  ot  Tasmania,  including  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,— Bishop  Nixon  and  4  missionaries. 
The  whole  number  of  the  clergy  in  the  dioceso 
is  SO,  and  consists  of  Colonial  missionary  chap* 


Diocese  of  Jamaica,  includhig  the  Bahama 
Islands,— Bishop  Spencer  and  15  missionaries. 
Tliere  are  also  4  archdeacons,  27  bishops,  50 
perpetual  curate^  3  Colonial  chaplains,  and  29 
stipendiary  curates  or  missionaries,— in  all,  114 
clergy  of  the  Bnglish  Church. 

*4-The  Bahama  Islands,  numbering  abont  500  in 
the  group,  are  sparsely  settled  by  an  indigent 
population.'*  In  IS  of  these  islands  there  are  4 
missionaries. 

Dioceee  of  Barbadoes,— Bishop  Parry.  The 
ecdcalastieal  eetabUshment  of  the  diocese  num- 
bers 73  clergymen,  including  the  bishop.  This 
dicjccse  Includes  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Dsttish  Colonies  of  Santa  Cruz  and  St.  Thomas. 

Dioceee  of  Antigua,— Bishop  Davis  and  3 
missionaries. 

Diocese  of  Guiana,- Bishop  Austin  and  6  mis- 


Diocese  of  Calcutta,  inclndtog  Bengal,— Bishop 
Witoon  and  16  missionaries. 

Diocese  of  Madras,— Bishop  Dealtry  and  24 
missiobaries. 

iMocese  of  Bombay,— Bishop  Carr  and  3  mis. 
sianaries-t 

Diocese  of  Cdombo.lnoluding  Ceyion<— Bishop 
Cbi^nnao  and  6  missionaries. 

IMoceee  of  Cape  .Town,  includhig  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena.— Bishop  Gray  and 
17  alHloiiaarlcs.    **  The  entire  strength  of  the 


e  Bishop  Inglis  is  shice  deceased.  The  newly- 
appointed  bishop  is  Dr.  Binney. 

f  It  is  believed,  that  when  Bishop  Medley  vras 
appointed  in  1845,  the  number  of  missionaries 
was  not  over  90.    The  increase  speaks  for  itself. 

X  The  whole  number  of  the  chaplains  of  the 
Church  and  of  missionaries  is  32. 


There  are  also  the  dioceses  of  Gibraltar  and 
Prince  Rupert's  Land,  with  their  clergy,  whose 
bishops  are  designated  Colonial  bishops. 

In  various  of  these  dioceses  there  are  mission, 
ary  colleges.  Where  these  are  wanting,  the  de. 
ficicn<7  is  so  felt,  that  energetic  steps  are  being 
taken  to  supply  the  deficiency.  There  are  also 
catechists,  teachers,  educations!  misaionsry  in. 
stitntions,  and  other  organizations.  And  if  all 
theee  be  but  a  port  of  the  ecclesiastical,  operat- 
ing machinery  of  the  Anglican  Church,  how 
londly,  how  solemnly  should  out  Scottish  Church 
feel  provoked  to  emulation  I "  It  may  indeed  be 
replied,  that  not  a  litUe  of  the  agency  now  speci- 
fied is  not  really  advancing  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,- that  many  of  those  in  •*  holy  orders* 
preach  "snother  gospeV  end  teach  systems 
other  than  Christian.  Be  It  so.  If  wemayjustlj 
5»uim  to  be  sounder  in  the  faith  than  those  who 
are  at  work,  should  we  not  regard  their  greates 
activity,  self-denial,  and  dovotedness,  as  the 
more  arebuke  to  us  ?  If  any  of  them  be  of  **  the 
children  of  this  world,**  and  we  of  "  the  children 
of  light,"  why  should  we  exemplify  still  the  pro- 
vCrbial  announcement  of  the  Divine  Teacher, 
that  the  first  are  **  wiser  hi  their  generation," 
when  its  enundstion  was  obviously  monitory, 
and  we  are  required  to  strain  our  utmost  capa- 
bilities that  we  may  be  **  wise  to  win  souls." 
Another  remark  deserves  attention.  The  greater 
number  of  the  foregoing  enumerated  diooeses 
and  biahope  have  been  appointed  within  the  tost 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  would  astonish  the  re- 
fleeting  Christian,  not  aware  of  the  progress 
making,  to  mark  the  vast  proportion  that  date 
since  1840.  Blmihv  observations  might  be  msdm 
with  respect  to  the  resolute  advances  that  have 
been  made  by  other  Christian  denominations  of 
Utd  years.  Scarcely  any  of  the  great  missionary 
bodies  is  more  on  the  slert,  and  more  progres. 
sive,  thsn  tlis  Wesleysn.  If  we  consult  th« 
records  of  their  society,  we  shaU  find  that  they 
have  fa  more  than  doubled  their  annual  income, 
the  number  of  their  preachers,  and  their  instru- 
mentalities generally,  afaaoe  tlie  year  1815. 

Thus  Is  it  manifest,  that  churches,  both  Estab- 
lished and  Voluntary,  have  taken,  and  are  in- 
crcasingly  taking  their  "  armour,"  that  they  may 
be  able  to  stand,  and  that  they  may  be  found  ^- 
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proTed  in  tbe  dread  conflict  with  th«  powan  of 
evil,  to  which  all  the  fidthfVil  in  Chriat  Jesot  are 
called.  The  obaerrant  and  well-informed  reader 
wQl  eaafly  add  to  the  erideneea  now  aahmitted. 
They  are  before  ui  and  around  ua.  Oh  I  let  it  not 
be  said  that  we  hAre  neither  the  inflnence  of  an 
Establiahment  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  onr 
Redeemer,  nor  the  elaatlcity  andyigoor  of  a 
Toluntarj  Society  I  Bather  let  na,  with  re. 
doubled  diligence,  crjlog  anpplication,  and 
burning  lore,  gire  onraelrea  to  thia  great  work 
of  eyangellxing  the  world,  and  inatrucUng  our 
brethren  with  all  the  adrantagea,  whether  aa  an 
Eatabliahed  Church,  or  aa  aincere  Christiana, 
which,  in  the  proyidence  of  God,  are  within  our 
reach. 

The  comparlaon  of  such  an  array  of  miniatera 
imd  their  fellow.workmen  on  the  part  of  others. 
With  what  we  can  ahew,  leads  to  the  conrlcUon, 
that  guilt  Is  verily  attributable  to  us ;  and  that 
our  culpability  ia  being  rapidly  enhanced ;  that 
it  Is  greater  now  than  it  waa  tiilrty,  twenty,  or 
oren  ten  years  ago.  To  what  can  thia  perttoui 
imperfection  be  traced?  I  would  not  answer, 
that  a  want  of  zeal  or  liberaUiy  among  the 


poople  of  onr  Church  will  aeeount  for  ik.^'Gflr* 
tainly  it  cannot  be  aacribed  to  the  want  of 
acceptance  or  eiBcieney  onthe  part  <^  tfaoae  wb» 
minister  in  ho|y  tliinga.  General^  apeaUng, 
they  are  both  faithful  aad  i^jurorcd.  Wbj,. 
then,  is  there  such  a  direfU  lack  of  labourers*, 
and  method  for  carrying  forward  the  work  of 
the  Lord  ia  our  Gokmial  unpire,  and  in  thft 
heathen  world,>-a  work  to  whkh,  by  the  Word*. 
the  Spirit,  and  the  Pro'ridenoe  of  her  Great 
Head,  the  Church  of  Scotland  ia  aummoned? 
**  The  fields  are  white  unto  harresi.'*  Many 
there  are  who  cry,  **  Come  orer  and  help  nai** 
And  yet  thia  grand,  inriting,  gloriona  work,  ia, 
in  a  great  measure,  undone.  With  a  plenteouia 
liaryeat  that  will  most  mumtMy  be  rM^Md,  mA 
with  daima  the  moat  urgent  preaaed  upon  u^ 
we  act  aa  if  we  were  required  to  be  littlo  mat* 
than  spectators.  Are  we  not  proroUng  the 
Most  High  to  decide  that  we  shall  neyer  har« 
the  honour  of  materially  contribnting  to  that 
auguat  ingathering  from  eyery  qoartor  of  our 
globe,  which  muat.  wMdk  ahott,  in  a  verj  ahork 
time  be  effected,  into  the  kingdom  of  WbaaJah,-^ 
into  the  fold^f  the  Good  Shepherd  ? 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  SCIENCE  TO  SCRIPTUBB. 
A  Lbotcbb. — Pabt  n. 


wT  B    hftT9    BOW    W6B    taSt     SttrOfKnB^ 

{^▼68  its  UDeqoiTOoal  teitimony  to  the 
Cm^  that  God  in  the  beginningf  eroAtod 
tbe  bettreoe  and  tbe  earth ;  and  we 
Shall  find  that  geology  addi  its  teiti- 
Bionj  in  an  equally  decided  manner* 
Geologists  maintain,  (and  I  shall  not 
here  stop  to  question  the  theory,  as  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  purpose  in  hand,) 
that  our  world  lias  been  peopled  at  dis* 
tiaet  periods  by  sneoessive  raeee  of  living 
oreatures.  They  hold  that  there  is 
aTidence  to  shew,  that  the  less  perfect 
•Dimals  were  first  formed,  and  that  there 
were  sneeesriTO  ereaiUons  till  the  most 
Jierfecty — rix^man,  was  called  into  being. 
The  point  which  I  now  wish  to  estalUtsb 
doea  not  require  tliat  we  should  alto- 
l^faer  coincide  in  this  theory.  The  point 
is  this,  that  geology  un^uiTOcally  tesli- 
flea  that  there  waa  a  begmning  in  the 
ieries  of  sueoessiTe  ereationa.  We  trace 
life  down  to  the  lowest  order  of  anlmsted 
tebgl,aad  there  we  stop.  If  we  examine 
the  older  reeerds  of  erenlion,  w«  find  no 
traoes  of  animated  beings;  and  it  is  thus 
dearly  demonstrated,  that  there  was  a 
distlnet  period  when  they  were  called  into 


being.  The  idea  is  thus  completely  ezv 
ploded,  that  the  living  ereaturea  wlao^ 
now  people  onr  globe  hav«'  name  down 
to  us  from  eternity,  through  aa  unintei^ 
ropted  series  of  continuous  linlu.  JUk 
tronomy  and  geology,  Uic%  combina  in 
corroborating  the  Seriptnra  dswlswitieii^ 
that  God  in  the  beginning  created  th» 
hearens  and  the  earth.  Tliey  giro  tha 
clearest  and  arast  In^ootestible  ppooh 
that  the  present  order  of  thinga  had  ft 
beginning. 

Having  now  seen  that  Sortptura  and 
science  are  in  perlSeot  hamooy  m  raftf 
ence  to  the  Ihct  of  a  creation^  let  us  now 
proceed  to  consider  how  they  harmonise 
in  reference  to  the  date  of  the  orsatlnn. 

Perfaape  n<»  snfajeet  eoBneeted  with 
religion  has,  in  modern  timeSi  awahenaA 
so  general  an  interest,  aad  hroaghi  fortl^ 
each  adtversity  of  talent  as  tha  ana  whidb 
I  hare  now  to  bring  before  your  notion. 
When  geology  professed  to  make  di»> 
CDTeries  which  seemed  ineondstent  with 
the  inspired  narrative^  we  cannot  woodor 
thet  the  infidel  should  reJQic%  and  th» 
Christian  should  feel  much  aaaiety.  W# 
accordingly  find,  that  whcngeology  bs^gaa 
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to  eleraie  itself  into  the  position  of  a 
«dence,  it  was  regarded  us  altogether 
infidel  in  its  tendeney.  The  anbeliever 
looked  upon  it  as  his  own  pecnliar  pro- 
Tioce,  and  the  hnmble  Christian  eon- 
tinned  to  regard  it  with  suspicion.  Bat 
this  aspeot  of  things  has  now  eompletelj 
dtanged.  The  infidel  has  been  driren 
from  the  field,  and  the  most  sealons  cul- 
tiratora  are  men  who  nnhesitatinglj 
acknowledge  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Bible.  And  this  has  InTariably  been  the 
cna  in  every  new  advance  in  soienoe. 
However  mnch  any  new  discovery  might 
mmn  at  first  to  militate  against  Scrip- 
tore,  it  has  always  been  fonnd,  on  mature 
faqniry,  that,  instead  of  weakening,  it 
has  materially  strengthened  the  bul- 
warks of  our  faith.  Nothing,  indeed,  Is 
more  remarkable  in  the  hbtory  of  science 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  weapons  of 
the  infidel  philosopher  have  been  wrested 
from  him,  and  turned  against  himself. 
And  this  has  been  signally  the  case  in  the 
fcience  of  geology.  But  let  us  now  pro- 
•ooed  to  the  difficulties  which  geology 
presents  in  reference  to  the  date  of 
creation. 

*  Previous  to  the  discoveries  of  geology, 
It  was  generally  understood  by  commen- 
tators that  the  world  was  created  out  of 
nothing  at  the  time  when  the  narrative  of 
the  six  days*  creation  commenced.  The 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  was  interpreted 
«o  that  the  work  of  the  six  days  imme- 
&tely  followed  the  calling  of  our  world 
into  being.  The  materials  of  our  world 
were  supposed  to  be  first  created,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  present  order 
of  things  was  evoked  from  these  pre-exist- 
«nt  materials.  According  to  this  inter- 
pretation, then,  the  materials  could  not 
hare  existed  abore  six  thousand  years. 
The  disooveries  of  geologists,  however, 
seemed  to  militate  against  this.  They 
iBsintained,  that  tiiere  were  undoubted 
proofs  of  successive  creations^  and  that 
there  most  have  been  long  intervening 
periods,  conslstiog  each,  probably,  of 
many  thousand  years.  The  faets  on 
wliieh  this  theory  is  founded  may  be  very 
■hortly  stated :  Throughout  rast  regions 
of  the  globe.  If  we  dig  beneath  the  surface, 
we  find  innumenble  traces  of  vegetable 


and  animal  life.  The  coal  which  we  every 
day  bum  is  the  wreck  of  ancient  forests^ 
which  once  waved  on  the  surfoce  of  tha 
earth.  The  trees  are  sometimes  foand 
entire ;  and  even  the  most  compact  eoa^ 
when  submitted  in  thhi  slices  to  the 
microscope,  displays  in  perfection  tha 
organic  woody  structure.  Again,  whola 
mountains  are  found  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  shell-fish,  whidi  must  at  ona 
time  have  Uved  at  the  bottom  of  tha 
sea.  Common  chalk,  although  it  pra* 
seats  no  such  traces  to  the  naked  eye^ 
when  submitted  to  a  microscope  wi^ 
suitable  care,  is  found  to  consist  akaoat 
entirely  of  minute  shells  of  ex«pilslt» 
structure,  belonging  to  oreatnres  wUe^ 
must  at  one  time  have  lived  in  water; 
The  crust  of  the  earth  may  be  ooa«' 
ceived  as  consisting  of  successive  distinct 
layers  or  strata, — ^tbe  one  enobettag  Iba 
other.  Now,  get^oglsts  maiotaia,  that 
these  were  formed  at  disthiet  sueeesslvsr 
periods.  In  the  lowest  layers,  we  find 
the  most  imperfect  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life;  but  when  we  rise  to  tha 
higher  strata,  these  imperfect  forms  seem 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  and 
a  more  perfect  order  created.  Pveoeed* 
ing  on  these  facts,  and  also  -oa  the  gnat 
thickness  of  the  sedimentary  deposUa  la 
which  the  organic  remains  are  fonod^ 
geologists  hold,  that  there  have  btea 
many  distinct  creations  of  animal  aad 
vegetable  forms,  and  that  an  immensely 
longer  period  than  that  from  the  M oaaia 
creation  to  the  present  time  is  natessaiy 
to  account  for  all  theee  appearances 
Now,  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that 
geology  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  that  wa 
should  receive  with  exceeding  cantiaa 
theories  wMch  may  be  founded  on  imper^ 
feet  observation.  Sorapidistheprogreaa 
of  this  science,  that  almost  every  day,  old 
theories  are  receiving  new  mod^catioaas 
and  it  is  not  unusual,  when  some  work  la 
going  throagh  the  press,  that  soma  of  ita 
earlier  pages  require  oorreetion,  just  am 
account  of  the  rapid  advance  of  aeieiMa. 
These  facts  should  warn  us  to  be  on  oar 
guard  against  new  aad  plausible  Aeoriii. 
Still,  it  is  a  faot,  wUch  we  oojcht  not  to 
overlook,  that  every  geologist  of  aota  of 
the  present  day  Is  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
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the  common  interpretation  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Geneeis  is  untenable,— that 
facts  absolutely  demand  that  there  should 
be  allowed  an  unlimited  period  before  the 
six  days  of  Moses.  It  is  maintained,  that 
on  no  imaginable  supposition  can  geologi- 
cal appearances  be  explained  by  limiting 
the  age  of  the  world  to  4iiz  thousand 
years.  This  opinion  is  not  only  held  by 
all  geologists  of  note,  but  by  the  most 
pious  and  gifted  divines  who  have  turned 
their  attention  particularly  to  this  study, 
Such  a  fact  as  this  demands  that  we  should 
give  to  the  commonly  received  interpre- 
tatbn  a  serious  reconsideration.  Every 
inquiring  Christian  must  be  anxious  to 
know  whether  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
will  admit  of  an  interpretation  which  will 
harmonize  with  the  opinion  of  geologists. 
Although  we  may  not  receive  at  once 
the  theories  of  geology,  we  ought  at 
least  to  make  it  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
whether  or  not  they  are  consistent  with 
the  word  of  inspiration  f  Now,  this  brings 
118  to  a  subject  of  vital  importance,— .vis., 
the  principles  of  sound  interpretation. 

We  mutt,  in  the  ontact,  carefully  dis- 
tinguish between  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  human  interpreUtion  of 
this  meaning.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  grand  distinction  between  the  antho- 
lity  of  God  and  the  authority  of  man. 
When  science  then  seems  to  clash  with 
Scripture^  our  great  inquiry  should  be, 
Does  it  really  clash  with  Scripture,  or 
only  vrith  our  interpretation  ?  And  when 
some  concession  Is  required,  the  question 
which  demands  our  consideration  is,  Does 
icience  require  Scripture,  or  merely  our 
view*  of  Scripture  to  bend?  We  may 
boldly  resist  the  demands  of  science,  but 
we  must  carefully  inquire,  whether  it  is 
of  Scripture  or  merely  of  our  own  opi- 
nions we  are  so  tenacious  ?  It  may  l>e, 
that  wMle  we  are  loud  in  the  defence  of 
Scripture,  we  may  be  merely  actuated 
by  the  pride  of  human  reason.  This  has 
been  well  illustrated  in  the  memorable 
case  of  Galileo.  In  an  age  of  almost 
universal  darkness,  he  had  courage  to 
impugn  the  false  theory  of  astronomy 
held  by  the  Romish  Church.  He  main- 
'tained  that  the  common  notions  were 
untenable,  and  declared  that  the  sun  was 


the  fixed  centre,  while  all  the  planets^ 
including  our  earth,  revolved  around 
him.  He  was  immediately  dragged  be- 
fore the  Inquisition,  and  commanded  to 
renounce  his  opinions.  He  appealed  to 
the  senses  of  the  bigottcd  priesthood.  He 
told  them  to  look  through  his  telescopo 
to  Jupiter,  that  they  might  see  with  their 
own  eyes  a  miniature  picture  of  the  solar 
system.  They  refused  to  do  so,  declar- 
ing, that  the  evidence  of  their  sensea 
would  never  shake  their  faith  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  held  by  the 
Church ;  and  the  venerable  philosopher^ 
with  a  weakness  which  has  tarnished  hia 
well-earned  fame,  on  his  bended  knees^ 
signed  a  recantation  of  his  opbions» 
Now  the  facts  of  the  case  were  these,^- 
the  Romish  Charch,  ignorant  of  the  true 
theory  of  the  heavens,  put  the  most  lite- 
ral interpretation  on  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, when  it  alludes  to  the  sun  as  if  mov- 
ing round  the  earth;  and  having  once 
adopted  this  interpretation.  It  was  deter- 
mined at  all  hazards  to  abide  by  it. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  in  the  edition  of 
NewKm't  Principia  by  the  learned  Jesulta» 
there  is  a  statement  in  the  preface  de- 
claring that  they  sliali  abide  by  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Romish  Church,  although, 
for  the  sake  of  elucidation,  they  are 
compelled  to  adopt  the  new  theory.  The 
following  is  their  declaration: — ''New- 
ton, in  his  third  book,  adopts  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  motion  of  the  earth.  We 
could  not  explain  his  propositions  with- 
out making  the  same  hypothesis.  Hence, 
wo  are  compelled  to  take  a  character 
different  from  our  own,  for  we  profess 
obedience  to  the  decrees  promulgated  by 
the  Pope  against  the  motion  of  the 
earth."  No  stronger  instance  could  bo 
given  of  the  baneful  effects  of  apuritual 
despotism  in  fettering  the  human  Intel- 
lect. Now,  in  this  case,  what  science 
demanded  was,  not  that  Scripture  should 
bend  to  it,  but  that  the  human  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture--an  interpretation 
given  in  ignorance  of  the  facta  of  the 
case — should  be  surrendered.  We  ought 
never  to  hesitate  to  give  up  an  old  in- 
terpretation if,  on  mature  eonsideratioi^ 
we  find  that  it  does  not  fully  give  the 
meaning  of  the  inspired  writer.     To  bO 
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tenaoioas  of  an  old  interpretation  merely 
because  it  has  age  to  reoommend  it,  is  to 
eel  Dp  the  aothority  of  man  above  that 
of  God,  and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
traits  of  Poperj.  We  onght  to  hare  no 
scruple  in  adopting  a  new  interpretation 
if  the  case  dearly  demands  it. 

Are  we  not,  indeed,  from  time  to  time, 
abeolntely  compelled  to  adopt  new  inter- 
pretations ?  For  example,  does  not  oar 
increasing  Icnowledge  of  the  manners 
and  easterns  of  the  East  throw  new  light 
on  many  points  in  Scripture,  and  require 
vs  to  abandon  old  recognized  intqrpre- 
tatione  ?  Almost  every  new  traveller  in 
the  East  furnishes,  by  his  discoveries,  new 
Interpretations  of  Scripture.  For  ex- 
ample, when  it  is  said  in  the  Gospel 
nnrrative,  that  the  people  let  down  the 
paralytic  in  his  bed  to  where  Jesus  was, 
the  common  interpretation  is,  that  the 
roof  of  the  house  itself  was  actually 
broken ;  but  a  more  minute  examination 
of  the  customs  of  the  East  leads  us  to 
the  concludon,  that  Christ  stood  in  an 
open  court  round  which  the  house  was 
built,  and  that  it  was  the  slight  awning 
to  protect  the  people  from  the  rays  of  the 
ami  that  was  raised  up.  Now,  we  would 
never  hesitate  to  adopt  this  new  inter- 
pretation,  and  discard  the  old,  if  we  had 
sufficient  evidence  for  the  change.  Again, 
when  allusion  is  made  in  Deuteronomy  to 
the  custom  of  watering  the  land  with  the 
foot,  we  find  In  old  commentators  the 
most  absnrb  interpretation,  as  they  were 
not  aware  of  that  particular  mode  of 
irrigating  the  land  in  Egypt,  in  which 
the  foot  was  employed  to  direct  the  small 
channels  of  water  from  the  Nile.  Now, 
on  obtaining  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  we  would 
never  thhik  of  obstinately  adhering  to  the 
old,  and  rejecting  the  new  interpretation. 
Again,  in  the  Psalms,  when  it  is  said,  that 
«'  the  Lord  watereth  the  hills  from  His 
chambers,"  the  Jewish  commentators 
held,  that  these  were  literal  solid  cham- 
bers in  the  sky,  and  that  the  rain  was 
poured  out  by  holes  at  the  bottom  of 
them ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  if  another 
more  pfailosophio  explanation  was  pro- 
posedy  these  coonnentators  would  sternly 
T9A^  it  as  a  dangerous  innovation.   The 


Ught  of  science  has,  however,  shewn 
us  the  absurdity  of  this  interpretation^ 
and  we  do  not  scruple  for  a  moment  to 
discard  it.  Now,  let  us  apply  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  subject  before  xuj'-^namely, 
the  Mosaic  creation. 

If  modem  science  enable  us  to  give  a 
more  correct  interpretation  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  than  the  commonly 
received  one,  we  ought  to  have  no  hesi«- 
tation  in  adopting  it.  We  are  entitled 
to  look  upon  the  discoveries  of  science 
just  in  the  same  light  that  we  look  upon 
the  discoveries  of  the  traveller.  They 
bear  in  exactly  the  same  manner  upon 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The 
discoveries  of  science,  just  as  the  disco* 
veries  of  the  traveller,  give  us  the  means 
of  correcting  erroneous  interpretations, 
by  supplying  us  with  the  information 
necessary  to  form  a  correct  opinion. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  a  commentator 
should  give  erroneous  explanations  of 
such  passages  of  Scripture  as  contain 
allusions  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  East,  if  he  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
these  subjects.  Now,  we  must  naturally 
expect  similar  error  when  the  commen- 
tator, ignorant  of  science,  attempts  to 
explain  scientific  allusions ;  and  geology 
was  utterly  unknown  as  a  science,  when 
the  received  interpretation  of  the  first 
book  of  Genesis  was  given.  We  cannot 
be  surprised,  then,  that  such  interpreta- 
tion, given  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
subject,  should  require  correction  when 
science  has  shed  its  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  may  occur  to  some  minds,  that 
the  admission  of  the  principle  which  I 
have  been  contending  for,  would  render 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  altogether  un- 
stable. This  is,  however,  by  no  means 
the  case.  The  doctrines  of  the  Word  of 
God  remain  perfectly  fixed,  though  in 
some  minor  points  we  are  forced  to 
adopt  a  new  interpretation;  and  we  find, 
in  fact,  that  the  changes  which  we 
have  been  compelled  to  adopt,  have  not 
in  the  least  degree  affected  any  one  great 
doctrine  ofthe  Word  of  God.  The  changes 
have  been  almost  exclusively  in  those 
passages  of  Scripture  which  allude  to 
science,  or  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  East,  and  such  mqst  necessarily  con- 
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timie  while  our  knowledge  ef  tlieee  eiib< 
jeets  eentfaieet  to  inoreue.  But  H  most 
be  distlnotS J  remembered,  thet  in  ell  the 
changet  in  qneBtton,  Scripture  hie  re- 
ttttined  quite  stnble.  The  meenlng  of 
Scripture  has  been  alwiTt  the  same, — 
It  is  only  man's  ideas  of  its  meaning  that 
have  changed. 

The  question  then  oomea  to  he  oon^ 
tideredy  What  interpretation  would  geo- 
logy lead  us  to  giro  of  the  Mosaic 
ftocount  of  the  creation  ?  I  haye  ahready 
obseryed,  that  all  geologists  of  distinc- 
tion concur  in  the  beUef,  that  a  much 
longer  period  tlian  that  from  the  crea^ 
Hon  of  maur— ris.,  rix  thousand  year%«- 
is  necessary  to  account  for  the  various 
geological  appearances ;  and  yarious  in* 
terpretationshaTO  been  proposed  to  har- 
monise the  first  diapter  of  Genesis  with 
tlie  demands  of  geology.  The  interpre- 
tation most  generally  reeeiTody  is  one 
that  was  actually  held  hy  Justin  Martyr, 
Basil,  Origen,  Theodoret,  and  Augns- 
tiney  at  a  period  when  geology  was 
entirely  unknown  as  a  science.  It  wait 
by  the  early  Fathers  thought  the  most 
natural  interpretation^  altogether  apart 
Arom  any  required  reconciliation  between 
Scripture  and  soience.  This  interpreta- 
tion was  first  suggested  in  modem  tisaes 
by  a  ^tioguished  English  geologist  and 
dirine;  but  it  has  gained  its  currem^ 
ehiefly  through  the  eloquent  advooacy  of 
I>r.  Chalmers.  Ita  distinguishing  elm- 
racter  consists  in  regarding  the  six  days 
of  creation  as  natural  days,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a  rest  period  is  supposed  to 
buTe  elapsed  between  the  absolute  crea- 
tion announced  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  six  days 
of  the  Mosaic  creation.  The  interval 
between  the  creation  of  the  worid  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  creation  of  man, 
being  altogether  unlimited,  allows  suffi- 
eient  time  for  those  vast  periods  which 
the  suocessire  strata  and  their  entombed 
inhabitants  indicate.  This  view  of  the 
matter  has  satisfied  the  critical  scruples 
of  our  mott  distinguished  Hebrew  scho- 
lars. 

This  interpretation  suppoaes,  that  man 
baa  been  introduced  upon  the  scene  Mily 
at  a  oomparatirely  reomt  period  in  the 


world's  past  history ;  and  in  oonfimatiom 
of  thifl^  geological  research  has  Aumishad 
a  most  strikii^;  fset.  No  boman  reasaina 
have  ever  been  found  in  those  strate. 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  foemad 
previous  to  the  time  assigned  by  Mosea 
for  the  creaitios  of  man.  Bonea  of  ani- 
mals, of  which  there  are  no  repreaenta- 
tives  on  the  faoe  of  the  earth  at  the  pra-> 
seat  day,  are  found  in  prefusioa,  bat  net 
the  slightest  traoe  of  man  is  to  be  found  ; 
—thus  apparestly  proving^  that  the  data 
of  man's  creation  was  posterior  to  that 
of  the  animals  found  ia  the  depths  of  tha 
earth  embedded  in  stone. 

This,  then,  is  the  theory  of  geologist^ 
andof  the  most  pious  and  gifted  divines  of 
the  age;  and  every  private  Christian  must 
judge  for  himseM^  whether  itgives  a  better 
interpretation  than  the  one  formarly  re- 
ceived. On  entering,  however,  upon  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  you  are  not 
warranted  to  reject  the  aids  of  science; 
this  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  if  you 
were  to  refuse  to  open  some  book  of 
traveb  in  which  you  might  expect  aoma 
Scripture  allusion  cleared  up.  With  th» 
aid,  thei^  that  geology  affords,  you  are  to 
determine  whether  the  above  ia  «  just 
interpretation.  On  the  wholes  the  coa- 
elusion  to  which  it  appears  we  are  war^ 
ranted  to  come  is  this, — tliat  while  the 
ecieace  being  yet  in  its  in  Aincj,  w«  should 
exercise  the  utmost  caution  ia  adoptiag 
new  theories,  yet  that  the  acoount  in  th» 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  perfectly  harmo- 
nises not  only  with  the  ikcts,  but  the  best 
founded  theories  of  geology;  and  while 
we  may  scruple  to  admit  in  every  point  tb» 
soundness  of  the  theoij  respectii^  tb» 
creation,yet  we  miyy  unhesitating^  main- 
tain, that  the  Scripture  admits  of  the  in- 
terpretation which  that  theory  suggests. 
Hitherto  the  most  perfect  harmony  hat  . 
subsisted  between  the  book  of  nature  and 
the  book  of  revelation,  without  the  least 
straining  on  either  side;  and  this  har- 
mony is  every  day,  in  the  field  of  geolo- 
gical sdenee,  assumiiig  a  more  coniristent 
and  conaolidated  form.  The  infidel,  who 
at  first  haiied  with  joy  the  discoveries  of 
geology,  has  now  been  silenced ;  and  the 
obstinate  defender  of  the  old  erroneoua 
interpretation,  who  would  shot  bis  ejaa 
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againct  the  light  of  truth,  and  SAcrifice 
the  interests  of  Giristtanitj  to  tho  pride 
of  hnman  reason,  is  fast  retreating  from 
the  field  of  strife.  Thus  the  great  truth 
lias  again  been  emphaticallj  declared, 
that  the  God  of  nature  and  the  God  of 
revelation  can  never  contradict  one 
another. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the 
creation  of  man  dates  about  GOOO  years 
back.    Nowj  does   science   afford   any 
proof  or  corroboration  of  this  !    Astro- 
nomy here  steps  in,  and  furnishes,  per- 
^ps,  the  most  striking  corroboration, 
or,  at  least,  coincidence,  in  the  whole 
range  of  human  knowledge.     Archbishop 
Usher,  from  purely  chronological  con- 
flideration,  assigns  the  year  4004  before 
Christ  as  the  date  of  the  Mosaic  creation. 
And  Laplace,  who  was  an  infidel,  and 
would  not  willingly  furnish  an  evidence 
hi  favour  of  Christianity,  from  purely 
astronomical  consideration  assigned  the 
very  same  year  as  the  date  of  what,  in 
technical  language,  is  styled  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  line  of  the  equinoxes  with 
the  line  of  the  apsides.    It  would  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  give  a  clear  con- 
ception of  this  to  those   unacquainted 
with  the  subject.    But  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark,  that  this   is  a  coinci- 
dence which  can  take  place  only  once  in 
25,000  years.    Now,  does  It  net  strike 
the  mind  of  any  man  at  once,  that  this 
could  hardly  be  a  mere  matter  of  chance  ? 
It  ooald  hardly  be  from  mere  random 
eoincidenee,  that  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able epochs  In  astrmony,  and  one  of 
the  most  weadetfal  eveats  ia  the  world's 
history,  should  happen  in  the  same  year. 
The  matter  aseomea  an  lypearanee  of 
certainty    la^er   thn   of    eonjecture, 
when  we  add,  that  this  period  of  25,000 
years,  or  that  of  the  precession  of  the 
eqninozeiy  is  iatinately  eoaneeted  with, 
or  rather  depenis  ob  llto  ignrv  of  the 
earth;  and  the   natural   eonelnsioA  is, 
that  the  earth  assnted  its  present  con- 
figuration at  the  eemieneeawnt  of  the 
period,-^dMit  is,  MK>  years  i^po,  or  at  the 
oreation  of  mas.    It  may  bo  also  re- 
marked, that  Cavier,  the  distiagaished 
anatomist  and  goeioglsly  also  amigned 
Ikoflno  period  for  the  present  configu- 


ration of  the  earth,  but  from  purely 
geological  considerations.  Here,  then, 
we  have  chronology,  astronomy,  an^ 
geology,  all  combining  in  assigning  tho 
same  date  for  the  creation  of  man. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  infidel  world 
was  awakened  to  new  life,  when  the  pre- 
tended discovery  was  announced,  that 
astronomical     documents    were   found 
among  the  Hindoos,  which  proved  that 
they  had  made  observations  on  the  hea- 
venly bodies  long  before  the  date  assigned 
for  the  creation  of  Adam.    And  cer- 
tainly there  were  found  recorded  observ- 
ations of  eclipses,  which,  if  real,  must 
have  occurred  before    the  creation  of 
man.    For  some  time,  the  infidel  spirits 
of  the  age  were  permitted  to  rejoice  in 
their  apparent  triumph.     It  was,  how* 
ever,  short-lived;  and  their  defeat  was 
brought  about  in  a  way  which  clearly 
shewed  the  hand  of  Providence. .  God 
made  the  wrath  of  man  to  pruse  him, 
for  it  was  an  infidel,  Laplace,  that  was 
employed  by  Him  to  expose  tho  absurd 
pretensions  of  the  Hindoos.    He  shewed 
that  the  eclipses  recorded  could  not  have 
been  actually  observed,  but    that  they 
were  calculated  backwards,  in  order  thaty 
like  all  half-savage  nations,  they  might 
claim  for  themselves  a  remote  antiquity. 
Similar   was  the  case  of  the  zodiac  at 
Deadera  in  Egypt,  where  the  sun  has  a 
place  assigned  to  it  which  it  could  not 
have  had  posterior  to  the  creation  of 
man.   We  are  told,  that  when  this  zodiao 
was  fionnd,  jubilee  was  kept  by  the  infidel 
corps  at  Paris,  and  all  Europe  was  aiade 
to  ring  with  the  notes  of  trhmph  over 
the  Divine  Word.  But  here  the  triumph* 
was  still  shorter  lived  than  in  the  former 
case.    It  was  soon  proved  beyond  all 
cavil,  that  the  oldest  astronomical  observ- 
ations in  Sgypt  did  not  atesod  Mgher 
than  300  years  before  Christ,  and  that 
the  zodiac  in  question,  even  from  its  own 
shewing,  was  posterior  to  the  Clfristian 
era. 

It  ms7  ho  remarked,  that  many  of  the 
objections  to  Christianity  have  origin- 
ated in  ignoraace.  For  example.  Gib- 
bon objeete  to  tho  Gospel  narrative, 
when  it  states  that  at  the  death  of  Christ 
the  Sim  woe  darkened.    Re  ob)eoti  to  it 
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on  the  gronnd,  that  supposing  the  dark- 
ness to  hare  been  caused  by  an  eclipse, 
we  would  necessarily  hear  some  accounts 
of  it  from  the  writers  of  Athens  and 
Borne,  by  whom  it  would  certainly  hare 
been  observed.  Now,  granting  that  the 
darkness  was  caused  by  an  eclipse,  it  did 
not  at  all  follow  that  it  must  have  been 
observed  by  such  writers.  Total  eclipses 
(and  an  eclipse  must  be  total  to  cause 
an  alarming  darkness)  are  confined  to 
comparatively  small  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface,  so  that  it  can  by  no 
means  bo  inferred  that  there  must  have 
been  an  eclipse  in  Rome  or  Athens, 
when  there  was  one  in  Judea.  But  the 
darkness  could  not  have  been  caused  by 
an  ordinary  eclipse  at  all.  It  lasted,  we 
are  told,  three  hours,  whereas  we  know 
that  a  total  eclipse  can  never  be  longer 
than  two  or  three  minutes. 

We  have  surveyed  only  a  small  comer 
of  the  field  presented  by  the  testimony  of 
science  to  Scripture.  We  have  not  even 
glanced   at  the  striking  corroboration 


aflPorded  by  recent  researches  in  philology 
and  the  natural  history  of  man.  But  as 
far  as  we  have  gone,  we  have  seen 
that  the  books  of  revelation  and  of 
science  completely  harmonise.  The 
farther  that  science  extends  her  bound* 
aries,  the  more  firmly  are  the  founda- 
tions of  our  faith  fixed.  Every  new  dis- 
covery does  homage  to  the  truth  of  the 
living  God.  While  the  bulwark  of  every 
false  religion  gives  way  before  the  ad- 
vance of  science,  Christianity  receives 
additional  strength,  and  its  Divine  Ori- 
ginal becomes  more  conspicuous.  Is  it 
not  a  fact,  in  itself  altogether  astonish- 
ing, that  the  inspired  record,  written  in 
an  age  when  science  was  altogether  un- 
known, should,  to  the  present  day,  stand 
the  severest  test  of  science,  even  in  ita 
most  advanced  state?  Are  we  not  war- 
ranted to  conclude  from  the  past,  that 
the  future  advance  of  science  will  only 
tend  to  render  more  distinct,  and  illus- 
trate the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Bible? 


Vo^trs« 


NIOHT  ON  THE  SEA.8HORB. 


(frox  ma  oumax  op  qkbil.) 


The  ocean  slept,  and  scsrce  a  sound 
Was  heard,  though  erery  radiant  ware 
Roae  sparkUog  'neath  the  flood  of  light 
The  moon  thro*  fleecy  yapours  gave; 
In  the  blue  distance  lost,  the  tide 
Blent  with  the  sky;  like  amber  shona 
The  sandy  shore ;  bat  in  grave  mood 
I  paced  that  love\y  strand  alone. 

The  thoughts  that  in  so  ealm  a  ni^ 
Across  a  human  spirit  throng. 
By  day  are  nerer  pondered  o'er, 
Kor  find  a  rolce  In  earthly  song  r 
Th^  come  from  our  eternal  home, ' 
Mysterious— waited  in  the  air ; 
They  bring  us  visions  that  may  find 
Expression  in  a  smile  or  prayer  I 

Then,  art  thou  eonscious  that  there  dweOi 
▲  joy,  dispensing  power  around  ? 
In  God's  embrace  thy  spirit  resta. 
And  where  thou  movest,  Hejs  found  I 


Thy  tears  are  gently  wiped  away ; 
Amid  the  thorns  bright  roses  glow ; 
Like  a  fair  swan  upon  the  tide. 
Love  gleams  upon  UU%  darker  flow. ' 

Now  all  that  wore  a  threat*ning  frown^ 
An  aspect  mild  and  sweet  reveals ; 
Death  but  as  Freedom*e  herald  shews. 
Opening  thy  being's  mystic  seals; 
His  gase  thou  meetest  undismayed. 
Only  thy  thrilling  heart  is  moved 
With  sacred  joy,  as  when  a  spouse 
Leads  to  the  altar  his  bdoved. 

Enough !  enough  I  be  mute,  my  songf 
For  that  which  'neath  the  soft  mooidight- 
Flowa  in  upon  a  human  sonl. 
No  lay  of  earth  may  speak  aright  i 
It  is  a  breath  from  Paradise, 
Wafted  from  palm^boughs  waTing  there  i 
A  speechless  vision,  that  nu^  find 
Expression  in  a  $mU4  orproftrt 

A.M.ac 
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artigfottjs  tnunifxentt. 


FROOHISS    07  THE  ntlTBD   STATS  I  TBOM 
1815  TO  1851.* 

Dorinff  this  period  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  country  have  greatly  in- 
creased. In  the  year  1819,  Florida  was 
purchased  from  Spain.  This  gave  57,750 
square  miles  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  By  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
that  territory  received  a  further  enlarge- 
ment of  325,500  square  miles.  And 
finally,  in  1848,  Mexico  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  for  the  sum  of  12,000,000 
dollars,  and  other  considerations,  (making 
the  entire  sum  equivalent  to  15,000,000 
dollars,)  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico 
and  Upper  California,  containing  526,075 
square  miles.  By  this  accession  of  terri- 
toty,  the  area  of  the  United  States  was 
made  to  reach  the  extent  of  about  three 
millions  and  a-quarter  of  square  miles ; 
of  which  not  one-half  is  in  the  occupancy 
of  civilized  men,  and  no  part  of  it  is 
densely  settled.  The  population,  which 
was  3,929,327  in  1790 ;  5,305,925  in  1800 ; 
7,239,814  in  1810;  9,638,131  in  1820; 
12,666,920  in  1830:  17,100,572  in  1840; 
had  reached  23,225^000  in  1850.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  the  six  decades  which  have 
passed  since  1790,  (and  there  was  no 
census  of  the  whole  country  taken  before 
that  epoch,)  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion has  been  ascertained.  In  the  first, 
that  increase  was  1,376, 598 ;  in  the  second, 
1,933,829;  in  the  third,  2,398,317  ;  in  the 
fourth,  3,228,789 ;  in  the  fifth,  4,263,652 ; 
and  in  the  sixth,  6,124,428.  Even  at  the 
ratio  of  the  last  decade,  the  increase  of 
the  next— from  1850  to  1860— will  be 
8.346,872;  and  that  of  the  decade  from 
1860  to  1870,  will  be  11,341,700.  This 
calculation  gives  us  some  idea  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Church's  responsibility,  and  of  the  work 
to  be  done.  At  the  ratio  aboye  stated, 
the  population  will  be  50,712,999  in  the 
jrear  1875,  and  fiir  more  than  100,000,000 
m  the  year  1900. 

The  period  under  notice,  firom  1815  to 
1851,  wos  one  of  great  spiritual,  as  well 
as  material  progress.  During  that  time, 
the  increase  of  our  churches  and  of  the 

*  From  s  pAiDphlet  entitled,  "  Tht  Progrest 
and  Pro$peet»  ofCkristUmity  in  the  UnUed  States 
cf  America ;  trith  Remaria  on  the  nAjeet  ofSlanerv 
in  Ameriea/andcn  the  Interccune  betvfeen  BrUieh 
end  American  Chitrehee,*'  Bj  R.  Baikd,  D.D  , 
Author  of  **  Peliffion  <»  Americti,**  &o.  &c.,  and 
Secretary  to  the  ''American  and  Foreign  Cbrlit- 
ian  Union.** 


means  of  religious  instruction  was  won- 
derful. There  were  many  instances  of 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  was  the  era  of  tlie 
formation,  or  of  the  principal  growth,  of 
our  societies  for  spreading  the  Gospel  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  increasing  the  staff 
of  the  ministry,  for  the  promotion  of  tem- 
perance, for  the  reforming  of  the  criminal^ 
—in  a  word,  of  great  progress  in  all  that 
concerns  the  moral  and  religious,  as  well 
as  material,  interests  of  the  nation. 

The  immigration  from  foreign  landtf 
increased  within  this  period,  from  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  per  annum,  up 
to  315,000.  During  the  present  year,  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  far  exceed  400,000 
—probably  come  but  little,  if  at  all,  short 
of  half  a  mUlion !  And  whilst,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  immigration  from  the  Old 
World  has  been  steadily  and  rapidly 
advancing,  on  the  other,  the  tide  of  our 
population  has  been  rolling  in  immense 
volume  into  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  is  even  now  spreading  along  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Since  1815, 
no  less  than  nine  States  have  been  formed 
in  that  great  central  region, — namely, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Mississippi, 
and  Alabama ;  besides  Florida,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
Texas,  which  borders  on  the  same  gulf  j 
and  California,  which  borders  on  the 
raci3c.  Before  many  years  pass  away, 
several  new  States  will  be  organized  out 
of  the  territories  of  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Oregon. 

The  entire  population  of  the  States  and 
territories  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains now  exceeds  ten  and  a-half  millions ; 
in  1775  it  did  not  exceed  100,000,  and 
was  not  half  a  million  in  the  year  1800. 
These  figures  shew  the  wonderful  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  expand- 
ing itself  over  the  immense  central  and 
western  regions. 

In  proof  of  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  country,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the 
tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign  and 
coasting  commerce  of  the  country  (in- 
cluding the  fishing  and  whaling  vessels) 
was,  in  June  1850,  3,681,469.  That  of 
the  lakes  was  1 67,137  tons.  The  exports 
were  136,946,912  dollars;  and  the  im« 
ports,  173,308,010  dollars.  The  number 
of  steam  vessels  of  all  descriptions  was 
estimatedji^at  the  commencement  of  this 
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present  year,  to  be  2,000,  and  their  i 
tonnage  500,000 ;  and  it  is  calculated, 
that  on  the  Ist  of  January  1652,  the 
aggregate  length  of  railroads  vill  be 
10,618  miles,  built  at  a  cost  of  about 
350,000,000  dollars.  These  facts  may  be 
taken  as  indices  of  the  advance  of  tlie 
United  States  in  what  concerns  its  mate- 
rial interests. 

In  connexion  with  this  topic  we  maj 
itate,  that  the  cause  of  education  has 
made  great  progress,  particularly  within 
-the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  Public 
school  systems  have  been  established  by 
law,  securing  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion for  all  classes,  in  at  least  twelve  of 
the  States  in  the  northern  and  north- 
western portion  of  the  country,  and  the 
aubject  is  waking  up  much  interest  in 
almost  all  the  others.  Tliere  are  bow 
120  colleges  and  universities,  most  of 
which  are  In  the  hands  and  under  the 
•direction  of  religious  men,  and  a  solid  in- 
atruction  is  imparted  in  the  principles  of 
a  Protestant  Christianity.  There  are 
thirteen  Homan  Catholic  colleges,  and 
two  or  three  may  be  said  not  to  have 
4my  decided  religious  character,  although 


I  know  of  none  that  liave  an  infidel  cha* 
racter.  In  the  year  1801,  there  were 
but  twenty-five  colleges  in  the  country. 
There  are  thirty-seven  medical  schoolt, 
and  twelve  law  schools.  Many  of  the 
colleges  are  new,  and  very  imperfect^ 
endowed ;  but  many  of  the  old  ones  noay 
be  said  to  be  well  established,  and  sup- 
plied with  eflMent  teachers.  Inibandiog 
these  instlcntions,  the  State  Qovemmenla 
have  usually  given  more  or  less  aid ;  bat 
their  greatest  assistance,  in  the  way  of 
endowments,  has  come  firom  the  benero* 
lenoe  of  individuals. 

CBCTBOH  STATISTICS  OF  TBI  mtlTBll 
STATBS. 

There  were  last  year  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  which  may  be  termed 
evangelical— first,  28,614  ministen  (be- 
sides the  **  local  preachers"  of  the  setcnd 
branches  of  the  Methodist  Chmrebes,  who 
are  not  less  than  0000  in  number ;)  aecoiid» 
98,804  congregations  or  assemblies ;  thiid» 
3,292.322  communicants.  Given  tn  a  o  ~ 
densed  tabular  view,  they  stand  tfana? 
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YBB  BBLIOIOtrS  SOOIITIBS  OF  TBB  WITBD 
STATES. 

Another  mode  of  measuring  the  pro- 
gress of  religion  in  the  United  States,  is 


»AH  58^304  8,»1,8B 

to  consider  the  growth  and  openitioQS  of 
Societies  ofgaiiked  te  profaflUtt  tii« 
Qoopd:-- 


1.  BOle  SodetUg. 
M*.of 
Foondsd.   BlblM  aad  Tests.   LastTStf. 
fron  bogiootiif. 
AiMrioaa  Bible  Society,  .    .    1618  8,890,535  8a8,SM 

American  end  For.  Bible  8oc.,  1837  794,808  -. 

I  Bible  Union,    .   .    1850  ^  «. 

8.  Trad  Society. 
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dot.~o. 
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(  Amerleaa  Tract  Sooietr 


3.  Home  MUawnary  Soeutieo, 

No.  of  Plaoes  of  wor. 
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5.  EdwaiwH  Soeittiet. 

^?!!^^^Sf***"  ^'*^*''  ^""^^  181«.-436  young  men  reeelTed 

*^y  ^'iSS"*****"  "^  CoU«fifl*te  "d 'llieologlc.lfidiicrtion.-6 
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MO  paroeliial  Mdiooh. »  ftosdemUe,  11  ooUegee.  (7  aaeis^d,)  . 


6.  MUsiatuay  SocietieM. 
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American  Bapilet  Union.. 
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Baptist  Prve  Mission,    . 
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28,674        2,148,878  64 
or,  jf  429.775,  ias4 


It  appears,  then,  that  the  receipts  of 

beae  religious  societies  last  year 
anonnted  to  2^148,878  dollars,  or 
3L.429,775.  There  are  some  of  them  that 
desenre  a  passing  remark  or  two,  as 
■bewiiig  what  can  be  done  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  rapidly-increasing  and 
widelj^spreading  population. 

1.  The  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  supported  by  Congregational 
Churches  and  the  New  School  Presby- 
teiians^  employed  1,032  missionaries  in 
the  Home  Field ;  the  Old  School  Pres- 
ligrteiiaiis,  through  their  Board,  570 ;  the 
Baptists,  168 ;  the  Episcopalians,  96 ;  the 
Methodists,  737 ;  in  all,  2,608,  at  the  cost 
or496,B6fl  doUan. 

S.  The  American  Bible  Society  dw- 
fribnted  633,395  Bibles  and  Testaments. 
That  Society  and  the  American  and 
Bofefgn  Bible  Society  have  circuited 
7,774,933  since  the  commencement  of 
tiMir  operations. 

S»  Tlie  American  Thict  Society  circu- 
lated last  year  369,984,615  pages  of 
tracts,  .366,668  volumes,  and  employed 
508  colporteurs  during  the  whole  or  part 
6i€the  year,  who  yislted  428,000  families, 


of  whom  44,800  w^e  Roman  CathoUc 
Its  monthly  paper,  the  Mesunger,  has  a 
circulation  of  200,000  in  EagUsh,  and 
10,000  in  German. 

4.  The  American  Education  Society 
and  the  General  Assembly's  Board  sup- 
ported,  last  year,  809  young  men,  m\s> 
wero  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

6.  The  American  Sunday  School  Unioa 
has  issued  2,000  different  publications, 
mostly  books  for  Sunday  School  Librar<- 
ies ;  the  Methodist  Sunday  School  Unioo. 
1,885;  the  Massachusetts  Sunday  School 
Union,  3,000;  and  the  Episcopal,  300. 
It  is  estimated,  that  there  are  now  mora 
than  2,000,000  of  children,  youth,  and 
adults,  in  Sunday  Schools  in  the  United 
States,   taught  by   more   than  «K\000 

•  This  fa  tte  fiottber  only  of  the  sohooto.  mi« 
scholars  In  them,  which  were  tisited  by  tb» 
Agents  of  the  Society  hat  year.-not  of  the 
emire  immber  of  the  sohoola  which  hare  rela- 
tions  wUh  that  Society. 

f  From  dunations  only. 

t  These  receitrtii  were  for  the  year  ending  with 
X*y  .'i»'S?^  3**y  ^^"^  •»  advance  of  morj 
than  160,600  dollara,  (or  jfao.OOO.)  beyond  tbcee 
of  the  year  1848-49  The  receipts  for  the  year 
ending  May  I.  1851.  shews  a  decided  increaM 
upon  those  of  1848- 5tf, 
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teaclien,— among  whom  are  to  be  found 
many  of  the  best  of  our  young  people, 
and  even  members  of  Congress,  and  of 
our  Sute  Legislatures,  judges,  lawyers, 
majors  of  our  cities,  and  other  magis- 
trates, and  of  our  ''honourable  women** 
not  a  few. 

6.  Tlie  seyeral  Foreign  Missionary 
Societies  and  Boards  sustained,  in  the 
Foreign  Field,  358  missionaries,  729 
assistant  missionaries  at  365  stations, 
and  have  40,744  communicants  in  their 
churches,  and  28,674  pupils  in  their 
flchools. 

In  this  notice  of  the  receipts  of 
religious  societies,  we  have  not  included 
those  of  the  Colonization  Societies,  Anti- 
slavery  Societies,  and  several  others  of 
that  class.  It  results  from  this  statement 
that  the  sum  of  12,999,139  dollars,  or 
I<.2,599»827,  was  contributed  in  the  year 
1850.  by  the  Evangelical  Clmrches  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  support  of  the 
Gospel  at  home,  and  its  propagation 
abroad.  The  sum  that  was  expended 
abroad  was  about  675,000  dollars,  or 
!«.  135,000.  If  we  add  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  non-Evangelical  bodies 
for  the  support  of  their  Churches,  &c., 
the  entire  amount  will  not  fall  short 
of  15,000,000  dollars,  or  more  than 
L.3,000,000.  All  this  is  given  voluntarily 
for  the  promotion  of  religion.  It  is 
really  a  privilege  and  a  blessing  to  those 
who  give  this  sum  to  be  permitted  to  do 
it. 


IRISH  OnUBCH  MISSION. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gleig,  the  author  of 
^<  The  Subaltern,*'  who  is  Chaplain  to 
,4he  Forces,  at  a  meeting,  hela  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms,  onexpectedly 
and  without  invitation  appeared  and 
gave  the  follovring  testimony: — "He 
said  he  stood  before  them  in  the  light  of 
ontf  who  was  convinced,  not  against  his 
will,  but  certainly  against  all  his  long 
conceived  prejudices.  He  had  hitherto 
doubted  the  reports  which  prevailed  as 
to  the  conversion  from  Romanism  going 
on  In  the  west  of  Ireland,  for  he  saw  in 
the  system  of  the  Romish  Chnreh  so 
much  solidity,  so  much  strength,  and, 
.above  all,  so  much  absolute  command 
•over  the  minds  of  its  votaries,  that  he 
oould  not  help  distrusting  the  accounts 
which  constantly  reached  him  as  to  the 
trogress  of  Protestantism  in  the  sister 
:in^dom.  What  had  led  to  his  firm  con- 
viotion  of  the  truth  of  such  statements  ' 


£ 


I  was  this :  He  was  compelled  by  his  dutia* 
I  to  visit  Ireland  every  year ;  and  lately* 
more  especially  the  comities  of  Galwair 
and  Tipperary,  every  visit  to  which 
places  convinced  him  more  firmly  thaa 
ever,  that  the  light  of  truth  was  at  last 
dawning  upon  the  benighted  peasantry, 
and  the  reiga  of  the  priesthood  drawing 
to  a  close.  In  Oaterard,  where  he  ar- 
rived a  short  time  since,  while  pasdng  a 
detached  house,  he  was  struck  by  the 
sounds  of  psalmody  issuing  from  it. 
Upon  entering  it,  he  found  a  young  cler- 

fyman  and  a  numerous  congregation 
evoutly  and  decorously  performing  tha 
service  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
every  one  of  the  persons  assembled  there 
were  converts  from  Romanism.    He  ez« 

i>re8sed  it  as  his  firm  conviction,  that  at 
east  half  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
had  either  become  or  were  becoming 
Protestants,  and  that  the  gigantic  and 
much-wished-for  result  was  almost  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  missions  which  had 
been  planted  among  the  natives,  break- 
ing the  bands  of  superstition,  and  lettinj^ 
in  the  truths  of  the  GospeU  He  felt  it 
his  duty,  as  an  honest  man,  to  come  for- 
ward and  give  his  testimony  there  that 
day ;  and  the  facts  which  he  had  stated 
he  had  himself  been  a  witness  of  in  the 
impartial  capacity  of  a  private  traveller 
in  Ireland,  and  having  no  connexion 
whatever  with  these  missions  beyond 
heartv  wishes  for  their  succese.'*  This^ 
as  wehave  sai(L  was  unexpected  evidence. 
Taken  in  comoinatton,  the  weight  of  tea- 
timony  is  now  such  as  must  remove  aU 
doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  mighty 
change  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  population  of  the  sister 
country. 

The  Rev.  S.  Lewis,  minister  of  IMngle, 
related  the  success  which  had  attended 
the  exertions  of  the  missionaries  in  the 
conversion  of  the  people  to  Protestant- 
ism. Fifteen  years  ago  there  were 
scarcely  any  Protestants  in  Dingle  ; 
but  since  that  time  no  less  than  1400 
persons  had  embraced  the  Protestant 
rorm  of  Christianltv,  eleven  of  whom  had 
been  ordained  to  the  ministry.  A  chief 
object  with  the  mission  had  been  to  give 
people  employment.  With  that  Tllew, 
they  bad  taken  farms  on  long  leases,  and 
obtained  the  assistance  of  experienced 
agriculturists,  and  they  hoped  in  three 
years  that  the  mission  would  be  self-sup- 
porting. The  Rev.  Mr.  Morlarty,  in« 
cumbent  of  Veutry,  inculcated  the  ne- 
cessity there  was  for  increased  exertions 
to  enable  the  mission  to  maintain  ita 
ground  and  extend  its  operations. 
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EXPOSITION  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED.— HEBREWS  XII. 
Pabt  rV.— Vebseb  5-12.  * 


Vbbss  5 — "  Andyt  have  forgotten  the  ex- 
koriaiion  whkh  epeaketh  unto  you  aa  unto 
children.  My  eon,  despise  not  thou  the  chas- 
tening of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou  art 
ranked  of  Him,**  How  much  good  and 
comfort  the  children  of  God  lose  hy  *'  for- 
getting the  exhortations'*  addressed  to 
them  in  His  Word!  When  Christ  was 
assailed  hy  Satan  in  the  wilderness,  and 
was  tempted,  when  wearied  and  hungry, 
to  lose  His  confidence  in  God  as  His 
Father,  He  resisted  every  attack  of  the 
wicked  one  hy  wielding  "  the  sword  of 
tiie  Spirit,  which  is  tlie  Word  of  God." 
••  //  is  written  /"  was  His  unvarying  reply. 
And  while  the  same  Spirit  of  God  who 
strengthened  and  comforted  Him  in  His 
trials,  will  also  strengthen  and  comfort 
all  His  people,  yet  He  will  do  so  chiefly 
by  the  same  instrumentality— the  writ- 
ten Word  :  "  Whatever  things  were  writ- 
ten aforehandi  were  written  for  our  learn- 
ing, that  we  through  patience  and  com- 
fort of  the  Scriptures  might  have  hope.** 
And  so  David  found  it  in  his  experience 
when  he  said,  '*  This  is  my  comfort  in  my 
affliction,  for  thy  word  hafti  comforted 
me."  Hence  we  are  commanded  to  "  let 
the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  us  richly  in 
all  wisdom." 

For  of  what  avail^can  the  warnings,  pro- 
mises, encouragements,  commands,  and 
directions  of  the  Word  be  to  the  soul  in 
the  hour  of  distress  or  of  temptation,  un- 
less these  are  known,  understood,  and  a/  the 
time  remembered?  The  whole  armour  of 
God  may  be  provided  for  us,  hut  unless  it 
be  possessed  by  us,  it  is  practically  as  if  it 
were  not.  And  thus,  O  mourner !  your 
loss  of  good  or  comfort  in  your  affliction, 
from  ignorance  or  forgetfulness.  of  the 
'*  exhortations"  in  God's  Word,  is  your 
punishment  for  past  sloth  and  inatten- 
tion :  *'  Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the 
more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which 
we  have  beard,  lest  at  any  time  we  should 
let  them  slip/'  But  God  often  mercifully 
fjeminds  us  of  forgotten  exhortatioiM*- 


such  comforting  ones  as  this  here  record- 
ed, which  '*  speaks  to  us  as  unto  children, 
My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the 
Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of 
Him:* 

There  are  two  sinful  states  of  mind 
here  pointed  out,  into  either  of  which 
those  in  affliction  are  apt  to  fall ;  the  one 
is,  despising  the  chastisement  of  the  Lord^ 
and  the  otlier  is,  fainting  under  it  We 
are  guilty  of  the  first,  wiien,  from  pride, 
ignorance,  or  unbelief,  we  refuse  to  see 
and  to  meet  with  God  Himself  in  our 
trials;  when,  instead  of  '*  hearing  the  rod 
and  Him  who  hath  appointed  it,"  we 
*' demise  a\\  His  reproof;'*  when  we  seek 
to  get  the  better  of,  rather  than  to  be 
made  better  by,  our  afflictions ;  when  we 
would  stem  the  waves  which  threaten  to 
destroy  us  with  the  proud  arm  of  flesh, 
rather  tluin  see  Jesus  coming  to  us  on 
the  water,  and,  humbling  ourselves  in 
prayer,  cry,  "  Lord,  help  us,  or  we  per- 
ish !"  On  the  other  hand,  we  faint  under 
the  chastisement  when  we  are  crushed 
by  the  burden ;  when  our  strength  for 
duty  perishes ;  when  the  thick  cloud  of 
sorrow  conceals  all  good  from  us  in  earth 
and  heaven  ;  when  we  feel  conscious  only 
of  a  loss  which  does  not  seem  capable  of 
being  made  up  to  us  by  anything  else 
that  is  or  can  be,  and  the  soul  gives  way 
to  an  agony  of  despair.  Dreadfiil,  indeed, 
is  the  state  of  those  who  thus  faint  under 
the  chastisement  of  the  Lord, — "  which 
long  for  death,  but  it  cometh  not,  and  dig 
for  it  more  than  £ir  hlA  treasures ;  which 
rejoice  exeeedingly,  and  are  glad  when 
they  can  find  a  grave  I" 

Now,  the  only  way  of  escaping  the 
proud  spirit  which  would  despise,  or  the 
weak  spirit  tliat  would  faint  under,  God's 
chastisement,  and  of  realizhig  the  good 
which  affliction  is  designed  to  bestow^ 
and  the  comfort  which  God  ever  gives 
with  the  good,  is  to  know  and  see  God 
Himself  dealing  with  us,  and  that,  too, 
as  a  Father  I  When  in  nffliction,  we  «r^ 
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CBftbled  to  exclaim,  not  only  with  faith 
in  6od*8  power  over  ns,  and  His  right 
to  dispose  of  lis  as  seemeth  good  nnto 
Bioiself,  "  It  18  the  Lord  T'  but  are  also 
enabled  to  see  this  Lord  as  our  God,  and 
this  Sovereign  will  as  always  a  righte- 
ous will— a  loving  will — a  good  will  to  ns ; 
mad  this  power  as  never  exercised  in 
mtk  wMtmj  manner,  bnt  ever  guided  by 
^piinciple ;  and,  #oa11y,  when  we  appre- 
liend  that  our  individual    interests    are 
Wver  lost  sight  of.  but  are,  in  their  minut 
iM  details,  attended  to  by  the  Sovereign 
Saler  of  the  universe,  because  that  Ruler 
it  **^tmr  Father  in  Heaven,"— when,  in 
«lK>rt,  we  hear  a  personal  God  address- 
ing «8  individaally,  as  one  of  His  own 
children,  and  saying,  **  My /Sbn,**— then 
*«iil  this  mi   us  with   such   confidence 
towards  God,  as  will  make  us,  instead  of 
•<d^ising  Hfm,**  gladly  accept  of  His 
ISiiiiierly  teaching,  and  yh^ld  onrselres  to 
His  fatherly  disposal;   and   instead   of 
^Jamiin^  under  His  rebuke,  will  make 
«ifiy  to  Him  for  strength,  and  ''^^st  our 
«ttm  on  Him,"  because  we  now  see  how 
«*  He  careth  for  us,"  and  corrects  "  as  a 
ftther  doth  his  children !"  With  renewed 
i%yar  the  fiunting  soul  will  exclaim,  ^  I 
will  go  m  Me  strength  of  the  Lord  GodT 
ITJiiB  fact  stated  in  verse  6  as  the  ground 
of  fhe  previous  exhortation,  that  **whih 
floeewr  the  Lord  hveth  He  iAaateneA,  and 
mourgeih  every  eon  whom  He  reeeivethj**  is 
•areJy  sufflcienit  to  give  peace  to  every 
•1)diever.    Those    who   know  not  God, 
and  h«ve  not  considered  how  HghtMte 
fii»love  isj—how  it  ever  seeks  our  hoH- 
31088  llrs^   and  our  happiness  only  as 
•foriflging  out  from  hoUness^^are  apt  to 
miink  of  ai&iction  as  a  strange  way  of 
irtKWiAg  affection.    Yet  the  education  of 
•  Indy  loving,  and,  therefore,  truly  good 
wad  wise  earthly  parent,  hc^rever  dim 
a  reflection  it  may  be  of  what  it  should 
iWily  represent,— -the  education,  vix.,  of 
«bs  children  of  God,  by  their  betfvelBly 
nB«nt,~makes  at  least  manifbst  the  In^ 
wparaUe  connexion  between  correction 
in  righteousness  and  correction  by  dls- 
dpfine|-><<  He  that  hveth  his  son  chas- 
tensth  him  betimes;"  and  therefbr^  it 
maj  be  asked,  «  MThat  son  is  he  whom 
U»  fhlher  diastonetih  not  r 


It  is  perfectly  true  that  many  earthly 
parents  err  in  judgment,  and  chastiste^ 
when  they  ought  not  The  Apostle  ad- 
miU  this,— "They,  after  their  pleasure,*^ 
— i.  e.,  as  seemed  good  to  them,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  be8t  of  their  judgment.  Bu^ 
yet  we  do  not  foolishly  charge  sucb 
parents  with  unconcern,  or  want  of  love 
to  their  children.  In  spite  of  their  errom 
and  mistakes,  yet  trusthig  their  love,  toA 
remembering  their  authority  over  xtM, 
arising  out  of  their  awfhl  relationship  t» 
us,  "  we  gave  them  reverence !"  And  m 
does  God,  our  Father  in  heaven,  chastise 
His  beloved  children.  But  in  doing  s» 
Re  never  errs.  He  ever  chastizes  "for 
our  profit,  that  we  might  be  partakers  oT 
His  holiness  I"  We  ought,,  therefore,  to- 
meditate  upon,  the  love  of  God  as  dia- 
covered  to  us  in  affliction ;  and  to  hri^ 
you  to  see  this,  let  me  suggest  a  ibv 
thoughts  upon  chastisement,  and  the 
ends  God  designs  to  accomplish  tfarough 
it,  m  us,  and  also  Sjr  us. 

We  must  distinguish  between  fhe  chaa- 
tisements  sent  by  God,  and  those  punish* 
ments  attached  to  sin  aia  its  apt)ointed 
consequences,  and  which  ire  may  brihg^ 
upon  ourselves.  Tf  a  man  wilftilly  thmstir 
his  hand  into  the  fire,  fhe  pain  which  lie 
endures  in  consequence  of  his  folly  it 
punishment  '^rought  upon  himself,  accord- 
ing to  the  appointment  of  the  Bighteoas 
Oiviae  Goremor  of  the  world  :  but  it  is 
not  chastisement  sent  by  God,  as  hie 
Father,  to  him,  a  loving  child.  And 
thus,  tooj  the  bodily  pain  of  the  drunkard,, 
the  gtutton,  or  the  sensuanst,  from  thefif 
slnftil  indulgences  and  debaucheries ;  or 
the  poverty  of  the  spendthrift,  fW>m  hie 
hnprudent  and  reckless  expenditore;  Hie 
snflbrings  of  this  nmn  from  his  inconMdeiw 
ate  rashness,— of  that  otHer  man  from  hl» 
sloth  or  selfishness ;  of  sotte  ftt>m  their 
bed  temper,— Of  others  from  thd*  eril- 
speaking ;— slU  are  pensHiei  ihlficted  te 
tiie  breach  of  law. 

We  may  except  aHiofrom^the  chas- 
tisements sent  by  God  to  His  childlreo» 
those  suflTorings  which  arise  neceaaaxOf 
out  of  our  very  condition  as  bmnaii 
beings,— such  as  weariness  and  Iktijgae 
from  the  hibonrs  of  mind  and  body— the 
infirmities  o#  adrandog  yean— the  desttir 
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«f  IMen^  in  old  agv^  Ao^-^these  and 
11119  MiAffiAifs  belMg  tof  tiM  Ikmlly  of 
BMii,  and  me  in  tko  way  peevlkur  to  tho 
^HIdk«D  of  €M,  or  tpedal  i&arlw  of  tho 
l^ytae  fSufonpv 

Tot  «f  en  ia  legavd  to  anch  penal  aikl 
iMMral  anAyrif^say  m  tb^  naj  bo  oaHtd, 
iM  alMwia  feaombef  fiv  oar  eonfort» 
flutt  VyCfi  may  bo  comrarted  by  «g  into 
good.    WiMt  Ood  faaa  appointed  aa  the 
pVftbhuMiit  fbr  some  particaiar  lin^  the 
^rlt  of  CM  wMj  aiako  tbo  means  of 
dospeoiAg  lepentanoe  for  aH  sin;  and  the 
avArrlofa  wbteh  come  to  ns  as  cbildren 
4^  tamtf  may  be  aanotifled  for  growth  hi 
l^nco  at  the  children   of  God*     Trae 
penitence  will  make  panishment  manistcr 
to  pivtf ,  and  tnio  pietj  will  eoRTort  the 
inllcitega  of  nature  into  the  nonriahment 
of  graeeb    Bot  tbere  are  tolferinga  which 
can  be  tneed  to  no  particaiar  sin  on  onr 
partf — ^wliicb  are  not  a  portion  of  onr 
iniWfUanee  aa  flBeo,->which  eome  more 
dinct^  ftmn  the  hand  of  Ood»'--whicb 
an  independent  of  onr  wiU»  and  hare  not 
ift  aof  way  been  bnmght  abont,  nor  could 
Imte  been  anticipated  by  us,— and  which 
we  eaonot  bvt  leeognite  aa  chastisements 
properly  so  caUed.    These  are  not  to  be 
^iseoTeiad  by  aay  acentate  defloition, 
and  aneh  aa  can  eiciude  all  mistakes.   It 
U  oot  by  snch  methods  that  we  can  know 
Ood  or  Ria  ways.    The  true  child  alone 
will  diaeem  the  Father.    The  heart  of 
10v#  alane^  by  a  Dirine  instinct,  will 
'^feA  aHer  Him,  and  find  Uim,  thongh 
Habenotfitf  framanyoneoftts."  '*The 
aeoael  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
Hinft.*'    **  Wboao  is  win,  and  will  observe 
tlieaa  tidags,  eren  they  shall  tmdersittnd 
dke  tpcng^Htuheis  of  the  Lord,"    Tet  it 
iB^  help  oar  meditations  to  consider 
aome  of  the  ends,  as  rerealed  to  us»  for 
wliiah  tba  Lord  chastens  His  people. 

1.  ChaeHmmeiU,  t^itkemi  m  oay  ease  ex^ 
<hiSagf  aaqr  yet  knee  imrnedkOe  amd  epe* 
<ial n/fefsaca  <o^ our  emu  indimdual  good 
Aa  It  ia  aspieased  In  the  10^  Terse,  '*He 
f9r  oar  pr^U,  ikai  we  might  be  partakere 
■ef  Hm  ktdkiese/*  and  in  the  llth  yerse, 
^haatiaeiBant  '^yieldeth  the  peaceable 
fhiitaof  lighteeiisaesa.''  It  nMy  be  sent 
ta  caaeal  the  esieteaoe^  and  also  to  help 
the  ooM  of  iaaw  etilt  mcb  a«  the  idair 


atry  of  the  rreatnre^  Itnpatlence^  srif^ 
wiH,  the  iBoftllnate  Ioto  uf  the  w^rfd; 
Tanlty    or    pride,    seMshoeae,   annd^ 
fleshly  appetites,  Aa,  or  it  may  ba  toi 
atrengthen  some  graoa,  by  cafHng  ft  intoi 
eaereiae,  sneh  as  fare,  conidenee  In  God; 
hope,  self>denial,  generosity,  eameataeaa^ 
darotedness,  Ac.    Or  God  ouiy,  by  atid^ 
corfeetion,  bring  back  to  tlie  fold  aonM» 
sheep  who  has  been  wandering,  or  is  ba^ 
ginning  to  wander  $  and  thas  recover  soa* 
child  who   was  abont   to  depart  frooa 
Ills  Father^s  honse.    By  borne  sharp  triai 
they  may  be  made  to  ''consider  tbeln 
ways,**  '*in  their  affliction  to  seek  God 
early,"  and  to  know,  •^that  it  Is  an  erit. 
and  a  bitter  thing  to  fonnke  the  Load 
thehr  God,"  and  nt  laat  to  confess,  '*  Be6a» 
I  waa  afflicted  I  went  astray,  but  near 
hava  I  kept  thy  word  I**    And  have  nofe 
the  cMldreii  of  Ood  faand  this  to  ben 
tree  ki  their  own  blessed  experlenea? 
Who  hare  been  able  to  say,  that  nnbrokeiti 
prosperity  taught  them  weanedaess  ffona 
the  world;  the  excdlence  and  aatSsfy* 
iag  nature  of  the  IHb  in  the   Spirit; 
the  rkshea  of  the  grace  of  God  in  snalmn- 
ing  the  soul;  the  reality  of  the  lilb  and 
preaeaee  of  Jeans  Christ ;  and  Hia  power 
to  fill  eveiy  want  of  the  spirit,  even  with. 
the  fhlness  of  God  ?     Who^  hi  sheet, 
have  thus  learned  that  spiritnal-aiiad- 
edness  Wldch  finds  ita  rest  and  good  in. 
God,  and  is,  in  itseli^  life  and  peace  ^ 
Tet,    thonsands    and   milliona   in   the 
Chnrcb  of  God  liave  been  taught  thasar 
and  similar  precioas  lessons  in  the  aehoel> 
of  chastisement,  and  haye  been  able  %» 
say,  **  It  was  ^oo«/ fbr  me  that  I  haTO  beenr 
afflicted  !**    And  if  yoa,  mourners,  find 
it  so,  is  it  not  true  that  **  God  deaktk 
with  ymi  as  with  sons ?'!    Ah!  kow  good, 
it  is  in  our  Father  to  overturn  the  boasa 
built  CO  the  sand,  that  He  might  make  na 
build  on  the  Bock  of  Ages  1    Sare^itia 
the  same  loving  Lord  who  givea-^wbo 
also  takes  away  1    Tet,  in  truth,  wheit 
the  Lord  **  takee;'  if  ia  ia  order  tiiat  He 
may  ^'^'tw**  some  bksdng  which  other- 
wise we  oould  not  possess.    When  Ha 
removes  some  idol,  it  Is  ever  fbr  car  pro^. 
fit,  and  to  enrioh  aa  by  making  aa  **|Nir* 
tdhere  of  His  holiness." 
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mee  to  ike  good  ofothen.  Tliii  Chrisdmn 
refiitive  mA^  be  brought  into  affliction, 
and  laid  upon  «  bed  of  lingering  pain,  in 
order  ^  that  others  seeing  their  light 
ahine"  in  this  darkness,  and  beholding 
'their  good  works"  of  faiths  jmtience, 
cheerful  acceptance  of  God's  will,  and 
perfect  peace,  might  be  led  to  see  the 
reality  of  the  Dirine  life,  and  to  "  glorify 
God  in  the  day  of  Tiaitation."  A  suffer- 
ing saint  is  an  unspeakable  gifl  to  a 
family,  and  a  most  impressive  teacher  to 
all  who  are  privileged  to  behold  his  holy 
character,  like  a  setting  sun,  becoming 
more  bright  and  glorious  from  the  very 
clouds  which  gather  round  him  1  Oh  I 
how  often  has  the  light  which  has  beamed 
fh>m  an  eye  darkening  to  the  world, 
pierced  many  a  heart  that  never  before 
taw  the  beauty  of  holiness  I  How  often 
has  the  life  of  love,  breathing  in  holy 
words  from  dying  lips,  been  the  means  of 
awakening  new  life  in  souls  hitherto 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins!  There  is 
sometimes  a  more  iropresaiye  eloquence 
in  silence  than  in  words  of  loftiest 
speech  1  The  Lord  may  be  heard  in  the 
till  small  voice  of  the  suflferer,  when  He 
was  unheeded  in  the  storm  which  over- 
turned thrones,  and  in  the  fire  which 
consumed  kingdoms!  Out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  sorrow  has  the  most  of  this  world's 
light  come,— out  of  this  death  hath  its 
Tery  life  emanated  1 

How  resigned,  —  yea,  how  rejoiced 
may  we  be,  when  it  is  '*  given  us,  not 
only  to  believe,  but  to  suffer  for  His 
sake !"  How  deeply  impressed  should 
we  be  with  the  value  of  the  talents  thus 
committed  to  us ;  and  with  what  a  humble 
prayerfal  spirit  should  we  wholly  depend 
upon  Him  who  calls  us  to  suffer  for  the 
good  of  others  and  for  His  own  glory, 
to  enable  us  to  do  so  in  His  own  patient<, 
meek,  loving,  and  peaceful  spirit ! 

3.  Chastitement  is  »ometime$  sent  to  pre* 
vent  evil.  After  Paul  was  carried  to  the 
thfard  heavens,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  was  sent 
him.  Wherefore?  Not  to  cwre,  but  to 
prevent  pride,  **kst  I  should  be  exalted 
above  measure."  Never,  perhaps,  until 
the  day  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
will  we  know  what  God  has  thus  pre- 
wenied  by  aiBiction.    He  sees  the  pred- 


piee  when  no  other  eye  can  discern  it^ 
and  He  casts  to  the  ground  this  child  of 
His  who  was  rushing  towards  it,  or  dia<- 
ables  him  by  some  severe  blow  from 
approaching  the  dangerous  spot  by  a 
single  step !  Why  was  tliis  babe  taken 
away  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was 
filling  the  hearts  of  loving  parenta  with 
new  joy?  Perliaps  to  preserve  it  for 
them  in  heaven.  Perhaps  "  to  lead  the 
old  sheep  into  the  fold  after  the  lamb." 
But  perhaps,  also,  to  prevent  otherwise 
sure  ruin.  Why  has  this  valued  life 
been  taken  away  ?  Why  such  a  succes- 
sion of  deaths  in  so  pious  a  family  ? 
**  Lest,"— lest  what  ?  God  alone  know- 
eth  I    But  He  does  know ! 

4.  Chastisement  may  sometimes  be  eemt  to- 
teach  principalities  and  powers.  One  of 
the  grandest  truths  revealed  in  Scripture 
is  the  fact  of  God's  having  "  created  all 
things  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  intent  that 
now  unto  prine^alities  and  powers  in  hea- 
venly places,  might  be  known  ^  ike 
Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God !" 
The  Church  of  Christ  on  earth,  in  its 
every  true  member,  and  during  every 
period  of  its  eventful  history,  is  thus  » 
mirror  of  life,  in  which  the  heavenly 
hosts  see  reflected  God's  wisdom.  The 
Apostle  Paul  knew  himself  to  be  living  ior 
the  presence  of  the  angels.  **  We  are  a 
spectacle,"  he  says,  **fo  angels  T  And 
thus  a  poor  suffering  saint, — a  Lazarus  in 
sores,~may  be  the  teacher  of  angels ! 
For  as  each  saint  has  something  peculiar 
in  his  trials,  and  which  distinguish  him, 
in  some  respects,  fh>m  all  others,  so  must 
each  present  to  the  angels  some  new 
features  of  the  grace  of  God  manifested 
in  suffering  humanity.  The  afflictions  of 
Job,  for  instance,  while  they  were  made 
the  means  of  blessing  his  own  soul  at  the 
time,  and  of  strengthening  the  faith  and 
patience  of  millions  in  every  age  and 
clime,  had  also  special  ref^noe  to  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  and  were,  to  the 
confusion  of  Satan,  and  to  the  joy  of  the 
holy  angels,  an  undying  testimony  of  the 
power  and  victory  of  faith !  And  so  the 
trial  of  saints  now  may  have  more  refer- 
ence to  the  lookers-on  in  the  unacea 
world,  than  we,  as  yet,  can  ever  know  or 
understand.    The  very  possibility,  even^ 
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of  our  being  tried  in  the  presence  of  such 
m  dood  of  witnesaes,  should  make  us 
IxniTe,  and  act  worth/  of  our  high 
calling! 

How  much  have  I  left  unsaid  on  this 
ralocct  of  the  cheering  reveUtions  God 
makes  during  affliction  to  the  soul  of  His 
own  glorious  character-~of  the  wonder- 
fill  deliTerances  He  gives  from  trial,  and 
the  relief  He  administers  from  tCe  most 
unexpected  sources — and  of  the  manrel- 
lous   strength  He  affords— so  that  the 
whole  trial  is  seen  to  be  indeed  for  His 
gloiy  I   But  without  dwelling  longer  upon 
■och  Tiews,  surely  enough  has  been  said 
to  enable  us  to  see  how  true  it  is,  that 
"  whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth.** 
It  is  our  duty  to  consider  seriouisly  why 
God  chastizes  us,  that  we  may  possess 
the  high  privilege  of  entering  into  and 
meeting  His  precious  purposes  towards 
us.    Are  our  sufferings  brought  on  our- 
selres    by  any  indulged   sin?— Let  us 
acknowledge  His  rigliteousness  and  re- 
peat !   Are  they  natural  to  us  as  men  ?— 
Jjet  us  bow  our  heads  and  submit  I    Are 
th^  designed  to  cure  some  evils,  or  to 
strengthen  some  grace?— Let  us  accept 
the   teaching,  and  say,  "  Tliy  will  be 
done  1"    But  should  we  not  be  able  for 
the  time  to  see  the  reason  of  God's  deal- 
ing with  us, — should  '*  clouds  and  dark- 
ness be  around  His  throne,"  and  **  His 
path  be  in  the  great  deep," — then  must 
we  repose  upon  His  knowledge  of  us,  His 
lore  to  us,  and  His  unerring  wisdom  in 
arranging  our  lot,  and  believe  "  that  what 
we  know  not  now,  we  shall  know  here- 
after." The  wheels  of  God's  providence  do 
not  all  revolve  in  the  same  time.    Some 
rerolye  in  a  few  days.  It  was  so  in  Abra- 
ham's case,  when  called  to  sacrifice  his 
ton.     All  was  dark  until  the  third  day. 
It  waa  so  with  Martha  and  Mary,  from 
the  time  they  sent  for  Jesus  to  remove 
their  sorrows,  until  He  raised  up  their 
brother.     Some  wheels,  again,  take  many 
years  to  complete  their  revolution.  It  was 
thus  in  the  history  of  Joseph.    For  how 
manj  years  was  Jacob  in  great  darkness 
as  to  why  the  Lord  had  contended  with 
him  I     How  long  was  Job  searching  for 
God  in  vain,  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left  I    But ''  we  hare  seen  the  end  of 


the  Lord,  that  the  Lord  is  Tery  pitiful 
and  of  tender  mercy."  Agan,  there  are 
''wheels  within  wheels,"— complex  and 
various  interests  to  be  considered  by  God ; 
and  wheels,  too,  revolving  throughout  vast 
cycles,  "  so  high  that  they  are  dreadful  i" 
All  this  should  humble  us,  and  bow  us 
down  with  reverential  awe  before  the 
throne  of  Him  who  alone  sees  all  things 
in  their  beginnings  and  endings,  and  who 
carries  on  a  government  of  men,  families, 
and  nations,  from  age  to  age.  But  never, 
never  should  we  give  way  to  the  ignorant 
and  unbelieving  fear,  that  God  is  not 
"  leading  us  by  a  right  way,"  because  it 
is  a  long  way — a  rough  way — appar- 
ently a  round-about  way—and  because 
we  see  no  end  to  it.  It  was  thus  Jacob 
so  sadly  misapprehended  God's  dealings 
to  himself.  "Joseph  is  not!"  he  ex- 
claimed,— ^yet  Joseph  was,  '*  Simeon  is 
not !" — ^yet  he  too  was,  and  with  Joseph 
too.  **  And  will  ye  take  Benjamin  away  ?" 
Yes ! — but  only  to  restore  him  again 
amidst  the  joy  of  a  united  family  !  "  All 
these  things  are  against  me !"  Oh  I  frail 
and  short-sighted  man, — how  untrue! — 
all  are  for  thee  1  Jacob  did  not  see  this 
at  the  time,  though  he  saw  it  soon  after- 
wards ;  but  God  saw  it  from  the  first,  and 
Jacob  should  have  trusted  Him  in  the 
darkness. 

Let  us  learn,  in  all  circumstances 
whatever,  to  be  in  **  subjection  to  the 
Father  of  our  spirits ;"  and  in  this  y&ry 
subjection  we  shall  "  live."  Let  us  ever 
give  Him  our  hearts,  and  never  lose  our 
trust ;  and  thus,  should  heaven  aod  earth 
pass  away,  we  sliall  never  be  put  to  shame ! 
**  Let  those  who  suffer  according  to  His 
will,  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to 
Him  in  well-doing,  as  to  a  faithful  creator." 

Verse  11. — **  Now,  no  chastening /or  Hie 
present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous : 
nevertheless  afterward  it  gieldeth  the  peace' 
able  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them  which 
are  exercised  therebg."*  The  Apostle  ad- 
mits that  "  no  chastening  is  for  the 
present  joyous,  but  grievous."  Oh!  the 
ignorance  and  cruelty  of  those  who 
would  bid  the  bereaved  one  not  to  weep, 
and  attach  the  crime  of  rebellion  to  tears, 
and  of  unbelief  to  the  choking  sobs  of 
one  whom  "  the  Lord  hath  chastened  very 
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Mt^r  Th«y  who  thus  tpeak  hare  wre^r 
not  known  grief  theiD«elve«,  artd  we  tety 
ignorant  of  the  human  h«art,— yea,  of  tht 
oMDiMssloiiate  heart  of  J^ttsChrftt!  The 
ilpodtle  knew  hoth  hetter  whea  he  9M, 
"No  chartfsement  Itfir  <Arf  pf«««  joyrwi, 
bn^grieTOoar  Ye«,  it  Is  grferouai  Olten 
to  oar  deepest  filings  and  deafest  aJRfC* 
tioiis,— gifetons  to  lleih  and  sptHt^so 
grievous^  that  the  h)te  of  God  can 
alone  make  it  endmrahte,  and  the  peace 
of  God  alone  prevent  it  from  breakiftf 
the  heart  t  But  it  la  jnst  tlifotigh 
aoeh  agonies  as  these,  and  hy  sneh 
cfttdfyings  of  the  flesh  with  out  Lord, 
and  by  such  deaths  and  httrials  of  the 
old  man  along  with  Him»  that  the  sptrit 
ohtafns  Its  glorioas  ttesiirrection,  and 
that  we  "sit  down  In  hevrenty  places 
■with  Christ  Jesus  r  We  are  in  the  hands 
of  Him  who  loves  us  infloitely  more  than 
any  one  else  In  the  unit erse  can  dOw  Let 
US  only  seek  to  he  ** eaxreked^*  by  oar 
chastening,  and  though  "  for  the  present" 
it  may  be  grievous,  yet  "it  wilt  after- 
wards,**  whether  in  time  or  In  eternity, 
''yield  the  peaceable  fruita  of  righteous- 
ness." If  we  only  "  endkre  trial,*  and 
are  "^in  subjection,**  and  seek^^f,  and 
al^ire  alT  other  things,  that  we  may  And 
*«  profit,"  and  be  made  **  partaken  of  His 
holiness,**  then  shall  we  also  find  in  our 
own  blessed  ezperienee»  that  God  has 
been  dealing  with  us  as  with  softs  t 

*  Wherefore,  Cft  up  the  hands  that  hang 
down,  and  the  feeble  knees  r*  Be  no 
more  fWiot  and  weary !  Let  the  hands  be 
lifted  up  in  thanksgiting  and  prayer,  and 
the  knees  be  strong  to  run  the  nu*e  with 
patience  I  Let  us  **  reckon  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  thla  present  time  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  to  the  gUny  which  is  to 
1)0  revealed  in  us."  *■  Wherefore  we  faint 
not ;  for  thou^  onf  outward  man  perish, 
yet  the  inward  nmn  is  renewed  day  by 
day.  For  our  light  aflRction,  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  fiir 
more  ezoeeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
gtoryr 

Hear,  hi  conclusion,  some  of  the  btesa- 
ings  pronounced^  on  the  children  of  God 
who  aie  chastened  by  their  Father :« 

^Behold  happy  is  the  maa  whom  God 
COtwcteth,*  (JbbT.tr.  J 


^Blessed  itf  the  man  whoas  fte«  obas' 
tenest,  O  Lord,  and  teadiest  m%  ti  tiiy 

Iaw,**(Psai  xdv.H.) 

«'  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  (&r  they 
shall  be  comlbrted,**  (Mstth.  v.  4.) 

"It  ye  Sttfllrf  for  rlgfhteoaanesa  «ke, 
happy  are  ye  r  (1  Pet.  Hi.  14,) 

*«  If  ye  be  reproached  fbr  the  name  of 
Christ,  happy  are  j-e  r  (1  Pet.  hr,  14.) 

*•  As  many  aa  I  love  t  tthvike  and 
chasten  r  (Bev.  ifl.  19.) 

Hear,  also,  ffis  promisee  :*- 

••The  Lord  also  wilt  be  a  refhge  fKr 
the  oppressed,  a  reftsge  in  tnnos  of  tronhir; 
'and  they  that  know  thy  name  will  pnt 
their  trust  in  thee ;  for  thou  Lord  hast 
not  forsaken  them  that  seek  thee,"  (Psal. 
«.  9. 10.) 

"  TJie  lord  is  my  Shepherd  r  I  shall 
not  want.**  "  He  leadeth  me  in  the  path  < 
of  righteousness  for  His  name's  sake.** 
•Yea,  thottffh  1  walk  through  the  faT- 
\sy  and  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no 
etil :  for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  an.r 
thy  stafl'they  comfort  fine  !*  (Psal.  x:riii.> 

"When  thou  passest  through  the 
waters,  I  will  be  with  thee;  and  thmairh 
tihe  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee: 
when  thou  walkest  through  the  iliw,  Ition 
Shalt  not  be  burnt;  neither  shall  the 
ilame  kindle  upon  thee.  Pbr  1  am  the 
Lord  thy  God  V*  (!»».  ^^'  ^^  «•) 

**  there  was  given  me  a  tftons  hi  ^le 
flesh,  a  messenger  of  Satan  to  bufl^f  me. 
lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure. 
For  this  thing^l  besought  the  LordthHct-, 
that  it  might  depart  from  me.  And  He 
said  unto  me,  My  grate  (9  sujfkient  for 
thee;  for  my  strength  is  meuk  petfect  im 
weakness.  Most  gladly,  therefore,  will  I 
rather  glory  in  my  infirmitfes,  tilat  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  npou  me. 
Therefore  I  take  pleasure  in  inAnmities. 
in  reproaches,  in  necessities,  in  penecu- 
filons,  in  distresses  fbr  Christ's  sake:  ffr 
when  I  am  weak,  then  am  TstMt^*  CICbr. 
xiL  6-10.) 

"  What  shall  we  then  say  to  these 
'things?  If  God  be  for  us»  who  can  he 
against  us?  He  thai  spared  not  Hie  oiwn 
8on»  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  Ik»w 
■hall  He  not  with  Him  fireely  give  ua  all 
things?  Who shidl  separate ua.ifa»i the 
loveofChriat?   Shall trihoUidoliy ot dda- 
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tress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  naked- 
nets,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?  Nay,  in  all  these 
things  fn  kpb  more  than  oonquerors, 
throagh  Him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am 
persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life, 
■or  w^^s^  im  ptiottipBUties,  nor  powers, 
nor  things  prownt,  nor  things  to  eome» 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  crea- 
ture, shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
Jore  of  Oodf.  which  is  in  Cbfist  Jesos  our 
»«"  CBoOi.TftL  ai,.8»,  a5, 37,86,  ».) 


41«MTl«BanKT  A  lUBK  OV  rAYOUB. 

Mr.  Kesrtsn  had  %  vsry  h«|>py  talent 


sMstoriDg  repvoof.  Hearing  that 
•  poraoi^  in  whoaf  welftire  he  was  greatly 
ait9f«at«^  bad  aMt  with  peenHar  sooeess 
im  hnsiasss,  and  was  deeply  immersed  in' 
wavMlj  ^■^Bift■MPa^%  the  first  time  be 
ealled  oa  bla^  whieb  was  asnally  onee 
ap«iea«b,  ba  took  bim  by  the  baad,  and 
biak  eo  oaa  aidey  into  the 
4ease,  toldl  Urn  bia  appre- 
•f  bis  splritaal  waUbra.  His 
Man4»  wilbaat  aiaklni^  amy  reply,  eaUed 
doimu  bis  partaor  ia  life,  who  eame  with 
hsr  eyas  soAiaed  with  tears,  and  unable 
-tospaalu  laqidfiag  the  oaaee,  be  was 
told  sha  bad  jast  been  sent  tmt  to  oaa  of 
ter  ahildraa  ibat  was  aot  at  aurse,  and 
■Bppoasd  ta  ba  ia  dying  eirenmstanoes. 
Chepiag  liar  bands  iamediaftely  in  bis, 
Mr.  &  eriad,  '•Ood  ba^tbaaked.  He  has 
met  farsaicaa  you !  I  da  not  wish  your 
baba  fea  safbr,  ftnt  I  am  happy  to  find 
jHagfareft  yoo  tbta  tahan  af  His  faronr." 


FAIV  TBB  itBAXa  OV  Fin^. 


pba  bad  batn  hmf^ 
i  with  a  diseased  iimb^  and  was 
-asar  hia  dissalntaen,  was  attended  by  a 
friend,  who  reqnesisd  that  the  weuad 
«mi|thC  ba  anooireeed.  When  this  was 
doae^  ^'Hieia^''  said  the  young  aMa»r^ 
'^tbaaa  it  Island  a  preoions  treasare  it 
'baa  hasB  to  ma;  It  sared  ma  from  the 
rMly  and  canity  .af  youth  'r  it  made  me 
.elaaee  to  Gad  —  my  only  portion,  and  to 
itsi'nal  glory  as  my  oaly  hope;  and 
I  tUak  it  has  now  bsuoght  ae  vary  near 
famyFattiar^' 


OBIIBiaTIVO  009  IH  lUmBIVO. 


;la^  Apoor  distresaed  woman 
of  Partmoak,  when  ▼isited 


lathapimS 

byilir.  Sbonaaer  fitaklne,  said  to  him, 

f^Oht  Mr,  I  am  Just  lyiQg  here  a  poor 


useless  oreature.*'  **  Think  you  V*  said 
he — **  I  think,  sir,  what  U  true,  if  I  were 
away  to  heaten,  I  woufd  be  of  some  use 
to  glorify  God  without  sin."  "  indeed, 
Annie,**  said  Mr.  Erbkine,  '*I  think  you 
are  glorifying  God  by  your  resignation 
aad  sobmitsion  to  His  will^  and  that  la 
the  faee  of  many  dHBoukiee,  and  under 
many  dislr^ases.  In  heaven,  the  sainia 
bare  ae  bardeas  to  groan  under ;  yoar 
praises,  iMirdened  as  yon  are,  are  oMtfa 
wonderful  to  me,  and,  X  trust,  accept- 
able to  God." 


The  progreseof  a  Christian  U  not  oilty 
'fh>m  "strength  to  strength,"  bat  fVom 
anxiety  to  a  peaceful  serenity,  from 
doubt  to  eonildence^  from  restlessness- tp 
repose. — BowtSer, 

AU  ways  are  indifferent  to  one  who 
has  heaven  in  Iiis  eye,  as  a  trATeller  doaa 
not  choose  the  pleasantest,  but  the  short- 
est and  the  safest  way  to  his  journeyTa 
end ;  and  that  is  the  way  of  the  crbai, 
which  Jesus  Christ  made  choice  of,  and 
sanctified  it  to  all  His.  folio wer0.—;BMAop 
nomas  minn. 

The  good  Christian  ie  not  one  who  bas 
no  inclination  to  sin,  (for  we  have  all  the 
seed  of  sin  In  us ;)  but  who,  being  sensible 
of  such  inclinations,  denietb  them  eoi>> 
^aaUy,  and  eullers  them  sat  to  gtosr 
into  vift.  acclooB.^/Mdl 


lfiDNi«BT  Hnoi. 

lot  he  mid  «Uenc«  of  the  roicelew  nighl* 
When,  chued  bj  airj  dreaois^  the  slambert  0«o, 
Whom  In  the  darknen  doth  mj  spirit  sesk. . 
O  Ood.  bat  thee  ? 

And  if  there  be  «  weight  npon  my  breatt,—  ' 
Bome  tsgaainareetloQ  of  the  diQr  for^coas><^ 
Scsros  know^  whAiit  ls«  1  4r  to  tbse» 
And  Isf  it  down. 

Or.  If K be  theheftrineeti  tbftt  comer 

In  token  of  anttoiiwted  IH, 

My  boeeca  tskee  BO  heed  of  what  IS  b^' 

For,  oh  t  in  spite  of  past  jmd  present  esrs 
In  spite  of  future  fear,  how  joyfViIJ^y 
Passes  that  silent,  solitary  hoar, 
Hy  God,  with  thee  I 

More  tnafoil  tbsn  tbe  sftfflaees  of  the  itfgbt- 
Mom  pesoefbl  than  the  sUeoco  of  that  hmr^ 
More  blest  tbaa  e'er  on  earth,  mj  ^irit  lies 
Beneath  thy  power. 

For  what  is  fbere  on  eaith  that  T  deslrs. 
Of  an  that  i  can  give  or  take  from  me ; 
Or  what  in  haaven  doth  my  spirit  seek, 
O  Ood,  but  thee  r 

^^fion.,  3£8,  found  in  a  poor  wmm'i  Mt^ 
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READINGS  FROM  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  DR.  CHALMERS.* 
No.  I. 


"  Dr.  Chalmbrb  wta  born  at  Anstrnther 
on  Friday,  the  17th  March  1780.  His 
father  announced  the  birth  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Hall,  then  resident  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  following  terms  :— 

'  ?  AstnuTBSft,  Sl««  Mateh  1780. 
"  *  Dbab  Brotheb,— I  dare  say  this  will 
await  you  in  London,  and  I  am  happy 
that  by  it  I  can  conrey  to  Tou  the  agree- 
able intelligence  of  my  dear  Elizabeth 
being  safely  delivered  of  a  fine  boy  on 
the  morning  of  Friday,  the  17th.  The 
little  fellow  is  named  Tom— I  wish  him 
as  good  a  man  as  his  name-father.f  I 
can  write  with  more  spirit  this  day  than 
I  could  have  done  for  two  days  past.  On 
Friday  and  Saturday  my  poor  wife  seemed 
Tery  easy  and  doing  well,  but  baring  got 
some  cold,  it  was  attended  with  a  fever- 
ishness  on  Sabbath,  which  alarmed  us  a 
good  deal;  but  I  desire  to  bless  His 
great  name  in  whose  hands  is  the  life  of 
every  creature,  and  of  whose  mercy  we 
may  sing  every  day,  that  the  fever  is 
quite  gone;  and  though  she  did  not  sleep 
Tery  well  last  night,  I  hope  the  Almighty 
will  recover  her  to  serve  Him,  and  be 
helpful  to  bring  up  her  own  children  to 
be  His  servants  after  we  have  served  our 
generation  according  to  His  will ;  which 
will,  may  it  be  the  rule  of  yours  and 
mine,  and  all  belonging  to  us,  to  live 

agreeably  thereunto 

— I  conclude  with  assuring  you  that  I 
am;  dear  brother,  yours  affectionately, 

*  JoBN  Chalmers.' 

^Though  both  parents  were  decidedly 
pious— his  father,  all  through  lif^,  parti- 
cularly and  pre-eminently  so— yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Bible  had  made  upon 
him  any  deeper  impression  than  that 
which  the  beauty  of  its  hmgoage  and  the 
pathos  of  iu  narratives  were  so  well 
fitted  to  imprint  upon  so  susceptible  a 
mind  and  heart.  Almost  as  soon,  how- 
ever, as  he  could  form  or  announce  a 
purpose,  he  declared  that  he  would  be  a 
minister.  He  saw  and  heard  too  much 
of  ministers  not  to  have  early  suggested 
^tobim  the  idea  of  becoming  one ;  and  as 
joon  As  it  was  suggested,  it  was  embraced. 

•  The  last  nnmbert  of  VoL  III.  of  the  S.  C.  JT. 
will  contain  **  Raadingi**  from  tho  Ufe  of  thia 
groi^  and  good  man.  aa  oar  space  ia  too  limited 
for  auch  a  minute  biographical  aketoh  aa  would 
be  of  any  interett. 

f  Mr.Thiwnaa  Ballardie— married  to  Mr.  Joha 


*an  November  1791,  whilst  not  ret 
twelve  years  of  age,  accompanied  by  his 
elder  brother,  William,  he  enrolled  him- 
self as  a  student  hi  the  United  College  of 
St.  Andrews. 

*"My  first  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Chalmers,'  writes  the  Rot.  Mr.  MiUer, 

*  was  in  November  1791,  when  we  entered 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews  together. 
He  was  at  that  time  very  young,  and 
volatile,  and  boyish,  and  idle  in  his  habits, 
and  like  the  rest  of  us  in  those  days,  but 
ill  prepared  by  previous  education  for 
reaping  the  full  benefit  of  a  ooUega 
course.  I  think  that  during  the  first  two 
sessions  a  great  part  of  his  time  must 
have  been  occupied  (as  mine  was)  in 
boyish  amusements,  such  as  golf,  foolbal], 
and  particularly  handball,  in  which  lat- 
ter he  was  remarkably  expert,  owing  to 
his  being  left-handed.  I  remember  that 
he  made  no  distinguished  progress  in  his 
education  during  these  two  sessions.  The 
next  year,  being  the  third  of  our  philo- 
sophical course,  he  and  I  lived  together 
in  the  same  room«  and  commenced  in 
earnest  the  study  of  mathematics.' 

**In  November  1795,  he  was  enrolled 
as  a  student  of  Divinitr.  Theology,  how- 
ever, occupied  but  little  of  his  thoughts. 
During  the  preceding  autumn  he  had 
learned  enough  of  the  French  langoage 
to  enable  him  to  read  fluently  and  intd- 
ligently  the  authorship  in  that  tongue, 
upon  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics. 
His  favourite  study  he  prosecuted  with 
undiminished  ardour.  Not  even  the 
poweHVil  spell  of  one  of  the  ablest  oC 
theological  lecturers>-to  whose  abliity  he 
afterwards  rendered  so  full  a  tribute  of 
praise — could  win  him  away  fkom  hia 
mathematical  devoteeism. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  January  1799,  he 
applied  to  the  Presbytery  of  SL  Andrews 
to  be  admitted  to  his  examination  pre- 
paratory to  his  obtaining  a  license  aa  » 
preacher  of  the  GospeL  Some  difllcnitiea 
were  raised  against  its  being  reoetTed. 
He  had  not  completed  his  nineteenth 
year,  whereas  presbyteries  were  not  wont 
to  take  studenu  upon  probationary  trialn 
till  they  had  atUined  the  age  of  twen^- 
one.  It  happily  occurred  that  one  of  hia 
friends  in  the  Presbytery  fsU  upon  the 
old  statute  of  the  Church,  which  onlainap 

*  that  none  be  admitted  to  the  ndnietijr 
before  they  be  twenty-five  years  of  ag^ 
except  such  as  for  rare  and  ungnlar  qnn- 
Uttes  shall  be  judged  by  the  Geoanl  an^ 
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ProTincial  Assembly  to  be  meet  and 
worthy  thereof.'  Urtder  coTer  of  the  last 
clause  of  this  statute,  and  translating  its 
more  dignified  phraseology  into  terms  of 
commoner  use,  his  Mend  pleaded  for  Mr. 
Chalmers*  reception  as '  a  lad  o*  pregnant 
I>airts.'  The  plea  was  admitted  ;  and 
after  the  usual  formalities,  he  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Qospel  on  the  31st 
July  1799.    • 

**  After  acting  as  assistant  for  a  few 
months   to   the  minister  of  Cayers,  a 

Srish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hawick, 
r.  Chalmers  was,  on  the  Sd  November 
1802,  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Kilroany. 
8ix  years  after  his  settlement  there,  he 
had  a  "Jong,  serere,  and  roost  momentous 
llloess,  during  which  the  first  stage  of  a 
great  and  entire  spir  tual  revolution  was 
aocompli8he«l  in  him.  For  four  months 
he  never  left  his  room;  for  upwards  of 
half  a  year  he  never  entered  his  pulpit; 
it  was  more  than  a  twelvemonth  before 
all  the  duties  of  his  parish  were  again 
regularly  dischariM  by  him.  His  illness, 
whkik  was  an  affection  of  the  liver,  was 
rach  aa  to- require  the  application  of  the 
rery  strongest  medicines.  But  although 
the  body  was  thus  weakened  and  reduc^, 
the  mind  was  left  in  untouched  vigour ; 
and  into  it,  now  left  to  its  own  profound 
and  solitary  musings,  there  sunk  the 
deepest  and  most  overpowering  impres- 
non  of  human  mortality. 

"For  upwards  of  twenty  years  death 
had  never  entered  his  family  circle.  But 
death  was  now  to  be  no  stranger:  already 
had  he  borne  away  two  of  the  family  in 
his  cold  embrace ;  and  two  of  his  sisters 
were  at  this  time  threatened  with  the 
same  fktal  malady.  Mr.  Ballanlie  had 
{wssed  into  eternity  in  a  moment.  It 
seemed  as  if,  once  begun,  the  quick  suc- 
cession was  to  go  on  unbroken.  A  panic 
seised  the  family,  as  if,  one  after  another, 
they  wore  doomed  to  fall.  Partaking 
fuUy  of  that  panic,  Mr.  Chalmers  believed 
ihk%  he  was  about  to  die.  For  days  and 
weeks  he  gazed  upon  the  death  brought 
thus  so  near,  with  eye  intent  and 
solemnized.  *My  confinement,'  wrote 
Mr.  Chalmers,  '  has  fixed  on  my  heart  a 
very  strong  impression  of  the  insignifi- 
cance of  time — an  impression  which  I 
trust  will  not  abandon  me  though  1  again 
xeach  the  heyday  of  health  and  vigour. 
This  should  be  the  first  step  to  another 
impression  still  more  salutary — ^the  mag- 
nitude of  eternity.' 

"Contemplated  from  the  confines  of 
eternity,  his  past  life  looked  to  Mr.  Chal- 
mers like  a  feverish  dream,  the  fruitless 
chasing  of  a  shadow.  Blinded  by  the 
fkscinatlon  of  the  things  seen  and  tem- 
poral, he  had  neglected  the  things  unseen 


and  eternal.  He  had  left  undischarged 
the  highest  duties  of  human  life,  and  he 
had  despised  that  fSeuth  which  can  alone 
lend  enduring  value  to  its  labours,  and 
shed  the  light  of  a  satisfving  hopearoilnd 
its  close.  How  empty  had  all  these  by- 
gone years  been  of  God !  Tnie,  he  had 
not  been  wholly  forgetfhl;  many  an 
adoring  thought  of  the  Almighty,  as  thi 
great  Creator,  Upholder,  Governor  of  the 
universe,  had  filled  his  mind,  and  many 
grateful  fillings  towards  his  heavenly 
Benefactor  Imd  visited  his  heart.  £lnt 
that,  he  now  felt,  was  not  enough.  The 
meagre  and  superficial  faith  of  former 
years  could  no  longer  satisfy  him.  It 
could  not  stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  sick- 
room ;  it  could  not  bear  to  be  confronted 
with  death ;  it  gave  way  under  the  appli- 
cation of  its  own  chosen  test ;  for  surely» 
even  reason  taught,  that  if  man  have  a 
Grod  to  love  and  serve,  and  an  eternity 
beyond  death  to  provide  for,  towards  that 
God  a  supreme  and  abiding  sense  of  obli- 
gation should  be  cherished,  and  to  the 
providing  for  that  eternity  the  whole 
efforts  of  a  lifetime  should  be  consecrated. 
Convinced  of  the  fatal  error  upon  which 
the  whole  scheme  of  his  former  life  had 
been  constructed,  Mr.  Chalmers  resolved 
upon  a  change.  He  would  no  longer  live 
here  as  if  here  he  were  to  live  for  ever.  • 
Every  thought  of  his  heart,  every  word 
of  his  lip,  every  action  of  his  life,  he 
would  henceforth  strive  to  regnlate  un- 
der a  high  presiding  sense  of  his  respon- 
sibility to  God ;  his  whole  life  he  would 
turn  into  a  preparation  for  eternity. 
With  all  the  ardour  of  a  nature  which 
never  could  do  anything  by  halves,  with 
all  the  fervour  of  an  enthusiasm  which 
had  at  length  found  an  object  worthy  of 
its  whole  energies  at  their  highest  pitdi 
of  effort,  he  gave  himself  to  the  great 
work  of  setting  himself  right  with  God. 
In  the  course  of  that  memorable  transi- 
tion-period which  elapsed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  November  1809  till  the  close  of 
December  1810,  important  modifications 
in  his  doctrinal  views  were  undoubtedly 
effected.  His  partial  discovery  of  the 
pervading  and  defiling  element  of  ungod- 
liness, gave  him  other  notions  of  human 
depravity  than  those  he  had  previously 
entertained,  and  prepared  him  not  only 
to  acquiesce  in,  but  to  appropriate  to 
himself  representations  from  which  a  year 
before  he  would  have  turned  away  with 
disgust.  And  with  his  altered  view  of 
human  sinfulness,  there  came  also  an 
altered  view  of  the  atonement  He  was 
prepared  now  to  go  further  than  he  had 
gone  before  in  recognizing  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  for 
sin.    Still,   however,  while  looking   to 
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tbat  death  for  the  removal  of  past  guilt, 
he  believed  thai  it  lay  wholly  with  him- 
self after  he  had  been  forgiven  to  approve 
hUnaelf  to  Grod,  to  win  the  Divine  favour, 
tQ  work  out  the  title  to  tlra  lieavenly  in- 
heritance. More  than  a  year  of  fruitleM 
toil  liad  to  be  described  ere  the  true 
gyuond  of  a  sinner's  acceptanee  with  God 
iifM  readied,  and  the  true  principle  of  all 
aoeepubLe  obedience  was  implanted  in 
hia  heart. 

**  About  four  months  after  the  beginning 
of  this  great  struggle,  Mr.  Chalmers  com- 
iiMMicefl  t»  keep  that  Journal  from  which 
tlie  followinK  extracts  are  selected  :-— 

•*  *  nth  March,  1810.— I  have  this  day 
completed  my  thirti«^th  year;  and  upon 
a  review  uf  the  last  fifteen  years  of  my 
lift,  I  am  o)>Kged  to  acknowledge,  that 
at  least  two-thirds  of  that  time  have  been 
uselessly  or  idly  spent,  and  that  tlieie 
has  all  along  been  a  miserable  want  of 
system  and  perseverance  in  the  business 
of  adding  to  my  intellectual  sttainments. 
!Bor  by  far  the  greater  part  of  thai  time, 
toe,  there  has  been  a  total  estrangement 
of  my  mind  from  religious  principle;  and 
ny  whole  conduct  has  been  dictated  by 
tM  rambling  impulse  of  the  moment^ 
'vtfithout  any  direction  from  a  sense  of 
d«ty,  or  any  reference  to  that  eternity 
which  shirald  be  the  end  and  the  motive 
of  all  our  aotions*  My  prayer  to  Beaven 
is«  that  this  rect>rd  of  my  errors  and  devi- 
ations may  be  the  happy  mean  of  recall- 
ing me  from  folly  and  wickedness ;  Hiat 
Bty  temper,  and  my  passions,  and  my 
oonversatioo,  may  be  brought  under  tlio 
habiiual  regulation  of  principle ;  that  the 
labours  of  my  mind  may  be  subservient 
to  the  interests  of  the  Gospel ;  that  from 
thia  moment  I  may  shake  off  caprice  and 
indolence,  and  the  ntischicf  of  ill-regu- 
loted  passions ;  and  tliat,  with  the  bleas* 
ing  or  the  Divine  assistance,  I  may  be 
enabled  to  soar  above  the  littleness  of 
time^  and  give  alt  for  eternity.' 

'* '  9fk  AprU,-^!  this  day  gave  a  most 
ladancholy  and  alarming  proof  of  the 
imbecility  of  my  purposes :  I  got  into  a 
Tiolent  passion  with  Sandy*  in  the  mom- 
ing;  and  after  I  bad  reasoned  myself 
into  a  thorough  impression  of  ita  crimin- 
ality, repeated  the  s»me  scene,  with  high 
aggravations,  in  the  afternoon.  His  negK- 
gonce  is  undoubted ;  and  1  also  And  from 
experience  that  the  most  effeotual  method 
of  coring  it  for  the  time,  is  to  correct  it 
itith  thft  eneri^  of  passibn.  .  But  let  roe 
tiy  the  experiment  of  ealm  determina* 
tiony  and  convince  him  that  bis  heedlesa- 
noss  is  not  to  be  indulged,  in  a  steady  and 
miruflled  war*  A  cardinal  rule  is  to 
abstain  fimn  all  vlolenoe  in  these  eases. — 
•  Bis  jxwagsti  broOiar .  tti«»  Bvtag  witliliiim: 


Oraeions  Heaven  I  look  down  wHb  pity 
on  the  errors  of  a  poor  and  benighted 
wanderer.  May  principle  gain  its  ascend 
ency  over  him ;  and  in  the  humility  of 
conscious  guilt,  may  he  repair  to  the 
consolatioffs  of  the  cros^  and  to  the 
power  and  practice  of  its  righteousness  !' 

"  *  M4tif  6^A.— I  preached  this  Snndax, 
after  a  retirement  of  thirty-one  weeks 
from  all  public  duty,  and  hiave  not  felt* 
myself  the  worse  of  it.  I  had  to  make 
an  efiRirt  in  the  way  of  keeping  myielf 
from  being  overpowered.  Graoious  God  I 
reveal  to  me  the  importance  and  extent 
of  my  duties,  and  may  the  gkny  and  in- 
ti^rest  of  religion  be  all  my  exertkm  and 
all  my  joy.' 

'**Sfmdajf,  11th  Jira«.  — TUs  a  mosfc 
important,  hut  discouraging  day.  •  .  • 
In  place  of  that  piety  which  the  Sabbath 
evening  generally  brought  along  with  it^ 
I  ft»el  a  total  estrangement  of  mind  from 
God,  and  a  dread  of  approaobiog  tho- 
offended  purity  of  His  nature. 

"  '  Monday,  18iA  Jims.— This  momins^ 
rose  in  great  disquietude,  and  with  a  tuial 
incapacity  for  exertion.  ....  Ii«fe 
me  feel  the  littleness  of  the  world'a 
opinion.  Let  my  sole  aim  be  the  great- 
ness,  and  elevation,. and  purity  of  Gci^el 
principles.  Let  me  possc^sa  my  spirit  in 
patience,  and,  by  a  determined  recur- 
rence to  useful  and  regular  employment 
let  me  evidence  the  power  and  magna^ 
nimity  of  religioa.  This  I  write  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  I  piay  God  that  I 
may  have  to  report  the  soooesa  of  my 
resolution  in  the  evening.  I  am  in  His 
hands;  I  implore  the  asststanco  of  Uia 
Spirit;  and  to  Him  X  sncribo  aU  tha 
glory  and  all  the  iriumpb.  •  •  .  •  • 
Must  trust  to  time  and  repose  ibr  the  re- 
storation of  my  peace.  Am  still  In  gveat 
disquietu<ie.  Let  my  motto  be,  *  Faint, 
yet  pursuing.'  If,  alter  this  day,  I  eoen 
write  a  register  of  a  bright  oomploxieo, . 
let  me  never  despair  afterward*  under 
any  viaitation  of  the  worid'sealamitx.  O 
God,  shine  on  mo  with*  Thy  gcaoa;  pit/ 
and  console  roe  I' 

**  *  9Ut  JMne^^Cominifoa  io  ex^vtian. 
Upon  the  whole,  bare  to  thank  G«Mlf««r 
restoring  me  to  a  flrmer  nerve  of  pria* 
ciple,  and  a  better  tone  of  pieasox^ifalo 
feeling  than  I  have  experieaood  ftir  aoma 
dayspast.' 

''  That  effort  after  a  pore  and  bevscii- 
ly  morality,  which  Mr.  Chalmers  hod  so 
long  and  so  unfalteringly  suatalned^  wna 
now  on  the  eve  of  a  ehaage*  whiob  was 
not  only  to  alter^  but  to  rovene  in  tbeiv 
rebitive  positions^  ita-startii^pestmNlim 
goal. 

«'  As  the  year  expired^,  aad  Ump  Ua 
evonifltf  readiagaai  Anitnitliai^pkil^ka 
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I  «A«r  lib  siflt«r'0  <le«ih, 
Mr.  OhalnMri  took  up  WUbefforoe*t) 
*  Pfiicticfll  View/-^  work  qieciaiiljr  in- 
tended to  espoM  tho  ifuuieqaate  ooncep- 
tioiie  reganHiiir  the  Unding  and  peculiar 
dfRtriaee  of  Chrlfttlaoitjr  which  cbenio- 
tcriwd  te  veligioaa  sjMooi  |>rer«iUng 
omong  profesoed  ChrisiiMic 

**  The  reeuli  of  the  perueal  of  the  whole 
Yoiame  U  best  told  bjr  Mjr.  Ch«liiier»  hioi- 
•elf  io  two  letters,  of  a  laterdtier  Addresaed 
to  hit  brother  Akundar  »-- 

•/'«ania»yl4.1820. 

* '  lir  iMUK  Alsxav»b«, — ^I  stated  to 
yott  that  the  eflect  of  a  very  long  con- 
Unaarant,  ahoot  ten  year*  i^o,  open  my- 
meU,  was  to  inspire  me  with  a  set  of  very 
stnmuoos  resolationsy  under  whjch  I  wrote 
a  journal,  and  made  many  a  laborious 
effort  to  elevate  my  practice  to  the  stand- 
an]  of  the  Divine  requirements.  During 
this  course,  however,  I  got  little  satisfac- 
tiun,  and  felt  no  repose.  1  remember  that 
8t»mewhere  about  the  year  1811,  I  had 
VVilberforce's  View  put  into  my  hand*, 
and,  as  I  got  ob  in  reading  it,  felt  myself 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  revolution  in  all  my 
'Opinions  atiout  Chnatiam|y.  I  am  now 
uMost  thoroughly  of  opinion,  and  it  is  an 
opinion  fnuadod  «■  oxperienoe,  that  on 
the  system  ol^Do  thiaaad  live,  no  peace, 
and  evMi  no  true  and  worthy  oho*lienoe, 
cun  ever  ho  aWnliied.  It  isi  ^lieve  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  ehalt  be 
sav^  When  this  WUofeotAn  the  heart, 
joy  and  eonfldenoe  enter  dong  with  it. 
The  Tighieonsness  which  we  try  to  work 
out  for  ourselves  eludes  our'  impotent 
grasp,  and  nev«r  can  a  soul  arrive  at  true 
or  penmmeot  rest  In  the  pursuit  of  this 
oigiMst.' 

**  But  let  Hi  take  op  qow  the  journal 
of  1811,  which  marks  Mr.  Chalmers*  ad- 
vancing pvogBoaa  townnls  a  secure  esta- 
blishment in  tlie  flutfa  of  the  Gtispel,  and 
which  leoords  the  first  efforu  of  a  minis- 
try which  now  had  a  new  motive  and  a 
new  end : — 

**  *  Ise  Janwarjf  I811.--Made  aroundof 
new-year  calls.  Let  me  lay  myself  out 
for  the  happiness  of  those  around  me,  and 
make  every  sacrifloe^  whether  of  vanity 
or  indolence,  to  the  perfect  fulfilment  of 
Christian  lovn.  ]>t  me  give  a  K^Ur 
time  every  night  to  self-examination. — O 
God  make  me  to  live  to  thy  glory.  May 
I  be  dothed  with  the  armour  of  religion ; 
may  I  grow  more  and  more  in  the  right 
principles  and  practice  of  thy  Son's  (£)S- 
pel ;  and  as  years  roll  over  me,  may  I 
withdraw  my  affections  from  time,  and 
feel  that  in  moving  through  the  world  I 
am  moving  towards  etcniity.' 

'*  *  2Zd  Aprii.—l  am  sensible  of  a  grow- 


ing aoqniesoenot  in  IhepeonUardoctriiiet 
of  the  Gospel  as  a  sdiemo  of  reconciiia- 
tion  for  sinuers.' 

» '  Sundojf,  S  U/  Jrf /{/—Preachad  all  diqr, 
and  am  much  fatigued  hf  the  exertion. 
Find  that  I  have  stiU  Io  grow  u  faiths 
and  that  U^  exclusive  honour  and  snf- 
ficianoy  of  Christ  must  be  a  more  con- 
stant and  habitual  feelir^  of  my  heart. 
Let  tlio  iruM  X  bear  he  il  from  Himns 
my  vine.' 

*' *  1  (MA  aeresi&sr.— Let  mo  be  pecuiiady 
on  my  guard  against  all  selfishness  and 
love  of  display :  and,  O  my  God,  let  me 
not  satisfy  myself  with  chokiog  up  the 
streams  which  flow  from  my  vitiated 
heart.  Apply  the  remedy  to  the  seat  and 
centre  of  the  disease.  Usnew  this  heart» 
sanctify  it  by  tho  faith  that  is  in  Jeans, 
and  form  it  to  tlo^self  in  rigbteousuofSy 
and  in  all  holiness.' 

**  His  reguUir  and  earnest  study  of  ,t|ie 
Bible  was  unetif  the  first  and  most  notioe- 
nble  eflllfcU  of  Mr.  Chalmers*  couversiqD. 
His  nearest  neighbour  and  most  frequent 
visitor  was  Old  John  Bonthroov  who  luiv- 
iog  unoe  aeen  better  di^s,  was  admitted 
to  an  easy  and  privileged  familiarity,  dn 
the  exercise  of  which,  one  day  before  the 
meroorsble  illness,  be  aaid  to  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, '  I  fiod  you  aye  busy,  Sir,  with  one 
thing  or  another,  but  come  when  I  m^, 
I  never  find  you  at  your  studies  for  the 
Sabbatlu'  *  Oh  !  an  hour  or  two  on  the 
Saturday  evening  is  ^uite  enough  for 
that,'  was  ihe  minister's  aoKwer.  fiat 
now  ,tiie  change  had  come,  and  John,  on 
entering  the  mnnse,  often  found  Mr. 
Chalmers  poring  eagerly  over  the  pagea 
of  the  Bible.  The  differsnoe  was  too 
strikmg  io  escape  notice,  and  with  the 
freedom  given  liim,  which  be  was  ready 
enough  to  use,  he  said, '  X  nev«r  ooma4n 
now,  Sir,  but  I  find  yon  aye  at  your 
Bible.'  *  All  too  little,  John,  all  too 
little/  was  the  significant  reply. 

«* « SuMhp,  S4lA  May  1832. -Intimated 
ray  sacrament  this  day.  I  am  now  preaoh- 
ing  on  the  anertfice,  lirom  Romans  iii.  M» 
25,  and  have  to  biesB  God  for  the  near, 
and  confiilent,  and  satisfying  views  tha( 
I  obtained  this  evening  of  the  gmat 
remedy.  I  feel  that  a  firm  prospect  of 
heaven  is  a  sanctifying  sentiment;  apd 
let  me  never  cease  to  pray  for  the  Spirit 
to  make  good  my  sanctification. 

^  The  discovery  that  pardtin  and  fbll 
reconciliation  with  God  are  offered  gra- 
tuitously to  all  men  in  Christ,  bad  been 
the  turning  point  to  Mr.  Chalmers'  own 
spiritual  hiatory ;  and  the  most  marloed 
charauteristk;  of  his  pulpit  ministrationa 
atter  his  conversion  was  tlie  frequency 
and  fervHur  with  which  he  held  out  to 
sinners  Christ  and  His  saifmUon  as  Qod'l 
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free  gift,  which  it  was  their  priTilege  and 
their  duty  at  once  and  most  gratefully  to 
accept.  Most  earnest  entreaties  that 
erery  sinner  he  spoke  to  should  come  to 
Christ  just  as  he  was,  and  '  bury  all  his 
fears  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  great  atone- 
ment,' were  reiterated  on  each  succeeding 
Sabbath,  presented  in  all  possible  forms, 
and  delirered  in  all  different  kinds  of 
tones  and  of  attitudes.  ....  It  was 
not  long  till  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Sab- 
bath congregations  in  Kilmany  church 
was  changed.  The  stupid  wonder  which 
used  to  At  on  the  countenances  of  the 
few  Tillagers  or  farm-servants  who  at- 
tended Divine  service,  was  turned  into  a 
fixed,  intelligent,  and  devout  attention. 
It  was  not  easy  for  the  dullest  to  remain 
uninformed.  Nor  was  it  easy  for  the 
most  indifferent  to  remain  unmoved,  as 
the  first  fervours  of  a  new-bom  faith  and 
love  found  such  thrilling  strains  in  which 
to  vent  themselves.  The  church  became 
crowded.  The  feeling  grew  with  the 
numbers  who  shared  in  it.  The  fame  of 
those  wonderful  discourses  which  were 
now  emanating  from  the  burning  lips  of 
this  new  evangelist  spread  throughout 
the  neighbourhood,  till  at  last  there  was 
not  an  adjacent  parish  which  did  not 
send  its  weekly  contribution  to  his  minis- 
try. 

*<  All  this  told  distinctly  enough  of  the 
popularity  of  the  preacher;  but  within 
the  parish^  and  as  the  effect  of  such  a 
ministry  as  has  been  now  described, 
what  were  the  spiritual  results?— Too 
delicate  a  question  ihis  for  any  full  or 
satisfactory  reply ;  but  of  one  Sabbath's 
service  we  shall  tell  the  fhiits.  It  was 
in  the  spring  of  1812,  and  the  preacher's 
text  was  John  iii.  16, '  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.'  Two  young  men  heard  this  sermon, 
the  one  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  the  parish, 
the  other  the  son  of  one  of  the  villagers. 
They  met  as  the  congregation  dispersed. 
'  Did  you  feel  anything  particular  in 
church  to-day?'  Alexander  Paterson 
said  to  his  acquaintance,  Robert  Edie,  as 
they  found  themselves  alone  upon  the 
Ttiad.  '  I  never,'  he  continued,  '  felt  my- 
self to  be  a  lost  sinner  till  to-day,  when  I 
was  listening  to  that  sermon.'  *  It  is 
very  strange,'  said  his  companion ;  '  it 
was  just  the  same  with  me.'  They  were 
near  a  plantation,  into  which  they  wan- 
dered, as  the  conversation  proceeded. 
Hidden  at  last  (Vom  all  human  si«ht,  it 
was  proposed  that  they  should  join  in 
prayer.  Screened  by  the  opening  foliage, 
they  knelt  on  the  fresh  green  sod,  and 
poured  out  in  turn  their  earnest  petitions 


to  the  Hearer  and  Answerer  of  prayer. 
Both  dated  their  conversion  from  diat 
day.  Alexander  Paterson  went  shortly 
afterwards  to  reside  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Dairsie,  but  attended  regularly 
on  the  Sabbath  at  Kilmany  church.  Hia 
fHend,  Hobert  £die,  generally  ccmvoyed 
him  part  of  the  way  home.  About  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  road  along  which 
thev  travelled,  in  the  thickly- screened 
seclusion  of  a  close  plantation,  and  under 
the  shade  of  a  branching  fir-tree,  the  two 
friends  found  a  quiet  retreat,  where,  each 
returning  Sabbath  evening,  the  eye  that 
seeth  in  secret  looked  down  upon  these 
two  youthful  disciples  of  the  Saviour  on 
their  knees,  and  for  an  hour  their  ardent 
prajrers  alternately  ascended  to  the  throne 
of  grace." 


He  that  has  learned  to  pray  as  he 
ought,  has  learned  the  secret  of  a  holy 
Me,— Bishop  Wilson. 


THB  DEPARTED. 

They  all  are  gone  into  a  world  of  light. 

And  I  alone  ait  ling*ring  here ; 
Their  Tery  memory  is  fkir  and  bright. 

And  my  sad  thoughta  doth  cheer. 

It  glows  and  gutters  in  my  cloudy  breast. 
Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  grare,— 

Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  the  hiU  la  drest. 
After  the  day*s  remove. 

I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory. 
Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days,— 

My  days,  .which  are  at  beet  but  duU  andheary,— 
If  ere  glimmerings  and  decays. 

Oh!  holy  hope  and  high  humility ! 

High  as  the  heavens  abore,— 
These  are  your  walks,  and  ye  hare  shewed  tlMm 
me. 

To  kindle  my  cold  love." 

Dear,  beauteous  Death !  the  jewel  of  the  just  ( 

Shining  nowhere  but  In  the  dark ; 
Wl»t  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  doat. 

Could  man  outlook  that  mark  I 

He  that  hath  found  some  fledged  bird's  nest  msj 
know 

At  first  sight  if  the  bird  be  flown ; 
But  what  fair  field  or  groTe  he  singa  in  now. 

That  is  to  him  unknown. . 

And  yet,  as  angels,  in  some  brighter  dream, 

Call  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep ; 
So  seme  strange  thoughts  transoend  our  wonted 


Vavqmam. 


And  into  glory  peep ! 
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«  WHAT  THY  HAND  FINDETH  TO  DO,  DO  IT  WITH  ALL 
THY  MIGHT.' 


Ko  MAH  need  be  idle  from  *'not  find- 
ing work"  in  Christ's  liingdom.  The 
Master  gives  to  each  servant  **  his  work/' 
— that  which  he  is  best  suited  for  by  his 
pecnliar  gifts  and  position  in  life;  and 
that,  oonseqnentl J,  which  he  can  best  do. 
No  servant,  then,  who  is  *'  willing  to 
work,**  can  long  search  for  His  work  in 
T^n.  Bat  how  often  is  the  work  search- 
ing for  the  servant !  in  how  many  ways 
does  it  come  seeking  him,  and  saying, 
'*  Do  tkisT  What  we  require  is  not  so 
mnch  to  find  onr  work,  as  to  be  found  by 
our  work ;  and  when  it  doetfind  us,  to  <h 
It  with  all  our  might, — to  **  labour  while 
U  b  called  to>day,  seeing  the  night  com- 
eth  when  no  man  can  work." 

How  much  is  lost  by  the  crime  of  ofF- 
pntting!  We  call  this  a  <<  little  sin," 
forsooth ! — we  smile  at  it  as  if  it  were  a 
petty  infirmity;  and  yet  if  we  review  life, 
or  even  one  year  of  life,  and  consider 
wliat  we  liave  lost  to  ourselves  and  others 
by  not  doing  onr  given  work  at  the  given 
time, — ^by  not  writing,  for  instance,  the 
letter  given  us  to  write  to  this  absent 
or  sick  friend, — by  not'  visiting  this  ac- 
qumntance  in  difficulty  or  distress, — by 
not  giving  that  advice  when  it  might  have 
been  given,— by  not  engaging  in  some 
labour  of  love,  or  by  letting  slip  some 
other  opportunity  of  doing  good — Oh  t 
we  shall  no  longer  thiok  that  a  trifling 
rin  which  has  been  followed  by  at 
least  losses  of  good,  such  as  we  can 
reckon  up  to  an  "  intolerable  sum,"  even 
when  we  reeal  but  a  few  events  of  one 
year !  We  had  no  wont  of  work ;  our 
hands  found  abundance,  but  we  did  not 
do  it  at  all;  or  if  so,  certainly  not  '*  with 
all  onr  might !" 

Onr  Lord  gave  the  disciples  a  glorious 
work  to  do  when  He  asked  them  to  watch 
with  Him  in  the  garden  during  His  last 
hours  of  sore  agony:  but  they  yielded 
to  the  weariness  of  the  flesh.  The  pre- 
eioos  opportunity  was  lost,— they  awoke, 
bat  it  was  too  late.  *'  Sleep  on  now," 
said  the  Saviour,  **  and  take  your  rest !" 
A«  if  He  had  said : — **  There  wag  a  work 


of  sympathy  and  love  you  could  hare 
done  for  me,  as  well  as  one  of  watchful- 
ness, lest  yourselves  should  fall  into  temp- 
tation ;  but  you  refused  the  work  given 
you.  Now,  indeed,  you  awake,  but  it  ia 
too  late ;  my  hour  is  oome.  Behold,  he 
who  betray eth  me  is  at  hand !" 

It  is  true  that  Jesus  forgave  them,  bit 
did  they  ever  forgive  themselves  ?  Me- 
thinks  they  often  mourned  their  loss  : 
"  We  could  have  shewn  our  love  I — we 
could  have  watched  with  Him  one  hoar  I 
— we  could  have  done  all  this,  and  more 
than  this,  but  we  slept  I  The  hour  passed, 
and  never,  never  can  it  be  recalled  I' 
Readers,  take  warning, — '*  Whatsoever 
tAy  hand  ftndeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might!" 

I  can  at  this  moment  remember  many 
grievous  losses  to  myself,  and  maybe  to 
others,  from  (what  at  the  time  appeared 
to  be)  the  trifling  sin  of  off-putting.  But 
instead  of  recording  those,  let  me  mention 
one  or  two  instances  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter, which  will  illustrate  the  good  of 
dping  at  once  what  is  given  us  to  do,  and 
the  evil  that  might  have  ensued  from 
delay. 

I  once  attended  an  old  man  on  his 
death-bed.  He  was  very  lonely,  and 
very  poor,  and  more  than  fourscore 
years  of  age.  Ho  was  naturally  very 
shy  and  timid,  and  suffering  from  many 
unbelieving  doubts  and  fears.  It  was  sad 
to  see  an  old  man  so  far  from  peace  with 
his  Fsther ;  yet  he  had  been  regular  in 
his  attendance  upon  ordinances,  and  led 
what  is  termed  "  a  quiet,  inoffensive 
life."  I  found  him,  however,  very  ear- 
nest, inquiring,  and  thoughtful ;  but  very 
weak  in  his  faith  as  to  the  gnud  will  of 
God  towards  him,  and  in  the  freeness  of 
the  Gospel  offers  of  pardon  and  Rrace  to 
him.  I  felt  much  interested  in  his  state 
of  mind.  One  afternoon  I  was  passing 
his  door.  I  had  seen  him  the  day  before. 
His  illness  seemed  to  be  the  lingering 
weakness  of  old  age.  It  was  within  a  few 
minutes  of  my  dinner-hour,  and  I  had 
been  labouring  since  morning.  A  strong 
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laipalse  seized  me  to  f  nter  the  sick  man's 
how.  But  tbe  fie»h  argued  for  d»ltij, 
«iid  pl<»d  fatigue,  and  want  of  time,  and 
to-morrow,  &c.  Yet  tbe  words,  *'  What 
m^  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  ttf"  mog  In 

I  aotcpfid,  and  found  tbe  old  man  very 
wmk.  «*Ohl  iir/'  be  exclaimed,  allnd- 
htg  to  a  prerions  conversation,  ^  is  tbe 
J^rd  indeed  willing  to  receive  •  poor 
abner  Itlce  me  ?"  I  again  prewed  a  few 
tiwUis  opon  bis  mind }  and  when  parting 
I  atroDgljr  urged  Uia  importance  of  an 
mUani  closing  with  Christ.  In  bidding 
im  Carewell,  I  said,  **  As  freely  as  X  offer 
jon  my  band,  and  wilb  infiniteljr  more 
love,  dues  Jeaus  offer  tp  be^o«r  Saviour. 
iBeUeve,  and  thou  abait  be  «av«d  1*'  He 
aslaed  my  band  eagerly^  *i^Jing«  *'  I  be- 
lU^ve  it  I"  and  promised,  according  to  my 
wwgn»^9  to  resign  himself  and  all  his 
cooeems  in  earnest  prayer  into  Christ's 
liands  tha  moment  I  left  his  poor  and 
lonely  room.  '*  You  will  pray  for  me, 
air?*'  he  a»ked,  as  I  vaa  departing. 
•*•*  Yes, "  I  replied.  "  To-day,  sir  ?'V- 
*«  This  hour,"  was  my  promise ;  "  but,"  I 
abided,  ^*  no  delay— no,  not  a  minute  1 — 
rasiemher  jfou  are  to  pray  immediaUJif  to 
JeavB,  Farewell !"  I  sent  for  a  per»Qn 
tp  Mt  by  the  old  mail,  as  he  seemed 
iveaker  than  usual.  In  about  half.an-hour 
aAmr  parting  from  him,  the  woman  whom 
I  bad  requested  to  attend  him  came  run- 
j^aa^  to  my  door  with  the  intelligence, 
Ibat  9kB  had  found  him  dead! 

It  is  now  fourteen  yeara  ago  since 
tUa  happened ;  and  I  have  so  far  re- 
ipennbered  the  impression  which  it  made 
upon  ine  as  to  the  importance  of 
lH»ing  ^t  the  time  whatever  woric  is 
given  us  to  do,  that  I  could  relate  not 
.H  few  remarkable  instances  (amidst, 
Idas]  many  neglects)  of  the  good  re- 
m^  of  immediate  attention  to  duty, 
'which  the  memory  of  this  very  case 
Im^ped  to  enforce.  One  occurred  a  few 
suntha  %go,  which  I  cannot  help  record- 

One  evening,  and,  as  in  the  previous 
paae,  after  a  laborious  day,  I  was  passing 
Ib  the  atreet  of  a  small  provincial  town,  a 
haniM  which  had  been  an  hospital  in  **  the 
«hidcva  year/**  and  which,  since  then,  had 


been  occasionally  used  for  any  danger- 
ous cases  of  fever,  or  dangerous  disease^ 
especially  among  either  the  resident  or 
vagrant  poor.     Again,  by  one  of  those 
strange  sv^gestions  thatoome^  we  hardly 
know  how  or  whence  at  tbe  t\m9f  it  00- 
curred  to  me  to  ask  if  tbei  e  was  any  oa» 
in  the  hospital ;  and  again  tbe  flesh  pled 
for  delay.     But  I  could  not  aomebov 
pass  tbe  door  without  inquiry,  though  ^ 
almost  smiled  at  my  impulse  to  do  so  •» 
being  superstitious.    J  was  told  tiMt  fk. 
poor  woman  had  been  there  for  soma 
days,  who  seemed  te  be  djiqg  of  co»> 
sumption.    I  entered  the  room  wbeffo> 
she  lay*    I  found  her  confined  to  bed,  a* 
emaciated  creature,  with  skeleton  haada^ 
and  sunken  eyes,  a  severe  cough,  aD4 
apparently  al>ovt  fifty  years  of  age.    $iie^ 
did  not  luiow  me;  and  ail  I  knew  of 
her  was,  that  sbe  was  very  poor  and 
very  lonely  in  the  .world,  and  a  stranger. 
After    a    few    ordinary    observationa 
about  her  weak  state  of  body,  when  she- 
expressed  her  sense  of  hopelesanesa  aa  t» 
recovery,  I  said,  "  I  suppose  when  yon 
die,  no  one  in  the  world,  peer  womtpp 
will  miss   you?" — **  No  one  earea  far 
me"  she  replied  in  a  tone  of  sadness. 
'*  Ac  one !"  I  asked.^*<  No«  sir,  not  one 
that  I  know  of."    «'Do  you  not  tUnk 
God  cares  for  you !"  J  said  kindly  te  bcf  ^ 
—^  I  don't  know,"  sbe  replied  in  a  half 
whisper,  turning  lier  eyes  awa/.    **  He 
hnowM  you,  at  all  events,**  I  said.^"  2fo- 
doubt  of  that,  sir."  "And  is  it  not  aome- 
thing,"  I  continued,  '*  to  be  known  per* 
sonally— even  you  with  all  your  cares^and^ 
pains,  and  anxieties— to  tbe  great  Gad 
who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  who  is^ 
able^  at  all  events,  te  help  and  supply 
every  want  of  your  body  «nd  snnl  ?*— 
**  Aye,  sir,  I  did  not  think  of  that.    It  i» 
something   indeed  V     <*  But   what,"   I 
asked,  **  if  this  God  has  an  interest  in 
yoa^cares  for  yov'-^loves  pouf*' — **Ohl 
sir,!  havf  been  a  great  sinner — a  great  sin- 
ner !"   '*  God  knows  that  better  tlian  ypn 
do,"  I  replied ;  ^  and  He  hates  your  sins 
with  infinite  hat  red,— but  what  if  t  hat  aave 
God,  nevertheless,  commands 3^,  iayipg» 
*'  Relieve  in  the  Lord  Jesus  CbHaliand  fiom 
•halt  be  saved  ?'*-and  beseeches  jpon  to  be 
reconciled  to  Himse^? — andsayat^joa^ 
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id  lei  «•  reuon  togeHicr, 
'Aoi^  yoar  flins  shoidd  Iw  as  scarlet,  1 
shall  ntlro  them  white  M  snow  r**  And 
'then  I  spoke  to  her  for « long  tiiM  of  the 
Uy  ef  God  te  laet  aknen. 

I  h«T*hcM  |irii4i«f(«d  to  address  the 
tam9  woT^  of  troth  md  Itf^  to  many  a 
sfoner,  in  health  and  in  sickness.  I  hare 
seen,  in  manj  caaes^  the  power  of  the 
ttntK  liiroaifh  Gad^  graoe>  to  enlighten 
the  nrittd  and  ehnnge  tb«  heart  $  but 
neter  Md  I  hehold  so  Yisible  an  e^ct  pre- 
faced upon  a  haman  spirit,  in  the  same 
time^  aa  mpon  that  poor  and  unknown 
wemaal  fivtn  as  Uie  merenry  is  seen 
shnriy  rkkig  fin  the  tnbe  ^rken  heat  is 
Wvnght  near  lt»  so  did  her  heart  and  soul 
seem  to  rise  more  and  more  to  God,  in 
faitby  and  lore,  and  hope,  and  penitence, 
as  thbe  grand  theme  of  the  lore  of  Jesvs 
Has  f*eeented  ts  hen  At  first  she  looked 
thottghtfbtly^^then  she  raased  herself  np 
lA  b«d, — then  clasped  her  hands  and  lifted 
her  eyes  to  bearen,— and  again  and  again 
exoUimed,"Ohl  thank  God!  thank  Godf 
thnfek  Him  tlmt  1  har«  heard  such  words 
astlwtel"  Aft«Mr  rtBmtining  more  than 
an  hoar,  and  praying  with  her,  she  be- 
sdoght  me  to  Come  back  next  day.  I 
|»romised  to  do  so ;  but  earnestly  urged 
her  immttUaiefy  to  pray  ta  Jesus  Christ, 
aii4  to  tell  Him  her  whole  heart, — ^to 
-confess  her  sins  to  Rimseir,  and  to  aak, 
nothing  doubting,  the  blessings  which  I 
had  taught  her  to  expect  from  Him. 
She  gladly  prooMsed  to  do  so,  but  said, 
••  Don't  Atrget  to-morrow,  sir.**  *•  Nerer 
fear,'*  I  replied,  *'  if  1  am  aUve  and  able 
to  come;  but  there  is  no  to-morrow 
gWen  oal  Don't  jikw  forget  fe-ifayf  fitr 
M9W  ia  the  accepted  time,— now  is  the 
dayofsaleatlen/'  «' God  bless  yon,  sir ! 
Oh !  thank  God !  thank  God ! '  were  the 
last  words  t  heard.  I  called  next  day, 
according  to  promise^  at  the  doer  of  the 
small  hospital,  and  fonnd  she  ktul  died  the 
m9§ht  befifre^  mm!  Iras  niiteadp  hnrigd ! 
What  her  name  was,  or  history,  t  never 
«ottld  learn ;  bnt  I  hare  hopes  that  the 
name  of  that  poor  woman  will  be  found 
in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life ! 
r  eannot  illustrate  at  present  by  other 
though  many  crowd  upon  my 
norjy  the  importanco  of  onr  doing 


wbatsoeret  onr  hands  fi^id  to  dot  teht 
let  mo  giro  one  or  two  advices  to  tejf 
^wmg  readers  espeeially,  before  httttga. 
ing  these  cursory  remarks  to  a  dotfo. 

Ntfver  jtidge  by  app«snmces  as  tts  i^' 
relat^re  importance  of  duties.  WhiAs 
scmns  the  least  fmportant,  may  be  oflL 
isftportant.  Had  the  wido#  not  giten 
her  rafto  the  day  she  dfd  to  the  tevmntrj^ 
but  dehyed  ft  fbr  toother  week,  how 
much  would  she  herself,  and  tho  wtieitt 
Christian  Church,  hare  lost  by  the  delay  t 
Onr  only  safe  r^ile  Is,  ^  Whatteewr  otT 
hand  findeth  to  do^  to  do  it  with  alt  ^Utt 
might."  Let  this  be  impressed  upon  na 
at  the  beginning  of  anotlier  year.  Let 
it  be  a  subject  of  daily  prayer,  as  well  aa 
an  object  of  daily  endeavour,  to  do  onr 
Hght  work  at  the  right  time.  GotI  la 
His  prorfdenoB  wUl  nerer  leave  yon  at  ii 
loss  as  to  what  to  do,  and'  whem  to  du  ft  • 
but  will  lead  you,  if  you  will  on^  b#i 
led  by  Him.  Carry  the  burden  He  ia- 
poses,  and  you  will  nerer  find  ft  ta» 
heavy ;  for  He  will  always  giro  suffifdOiiik 
strength  to  bear  it.  Bnt  you  must,  hs 
your  own  strength,  carry  whatever  other 
burdens  are  imposed  by  your  own  wilful^ 
ness.  Now,  God  does  not  give  ton  th* 
burden  of  many  years  to  carry,— no^  not 
of  one  yeaf,  nor  of  one  week.  Re  erctt 
forbids  your  taking  anxious  thongHt  for 
the  morrow.  But  He  gives  you  to-da^^^ 
nay,  the  present  honr  only ;  and  H»sikyi^' 
**  Take  care  of  this."  He  gives  y«>ii  oft* 
duty  at  a  time,  and  says,  **  Do  this.**  tSA 
meabttres  out  your  time  in  seconds,  and 
your  work  in  small  parts,  and  conr- 
mands  you  to  do  the  ^tcea  duty  in  tk» 
yitwa  time.  Yet  this  loving  order  of 
things  Is  just  what  men  will  Mof  artinlescci 
in  t  They  live  in  time  past,  ot  tlm» 
to  come,  but  not  in  the  time  present^ 
which  alone  is  theirs.  They  o4rry  lh» 
burden  of  what  has  been,  and  whsrfe 
may  never  be,  as  if  the  burden  of  whti 
is,  was  not  sufficient ;  and  then  they  eom^ 
plain  of  their  much  work  and  little  time^ 
^thelr  great  cares  and  littlo  eomfoitol 
Oh  I  when  will  we  learn  the  lessen  sifr* 
essential  to  our  peace — f&  frre  tbtf  d^ 
one  hoftr,  and  do  iteU  the  one  work,  Mkkk- 
Qod  in  that  hour  gives  usf  And  tlma* 
by  attending  to  eaeh  shoH  slop,  leo  ahal^ 
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TMph  the  end  of  oar  journey,  thongrh 
tbo"  far  off  horizon  maj  he  veiled  Sn 
oload«!  and  by  unng  well  each  portion 
of  our  time  and  ability,  the  grand  Ulent 
of  life  will  be  improTod  to  the  glory  of 
onr  Master!  <<He  that  U  faithfnl  in 
the  least,"  mnst  in  the  end  be  found 
"  faithful  in  that  which  is  maoh  V  Begin 
a  new  year,  then,  making  this  resolution 
in  the  strength  of  Ood»  that  '*  whatso- 
eyer  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  to  do  it  with 
all  thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor 
device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in 
the  grave,  wUther  thou  goest !" 

N.M. 


ntSTOKT  OF  ▲  HINDU  COKVBBT. 

Bahu  Gyandronath  Mohun  Tagore  Is 
the  npphew  of  the  polished  Hindu  gentle- 
man, Pwarkanath  Tagore,  who  visited, 
some  years  back,  the  Courts  and  people  of 
£urop«>,  receiving,  as  a  tribute  of  grati- 
tude from  his  influential  countrymen  on 
his  return,  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
on  their  part  that  he  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  caste.  His  father  is  a  man 
of  great  wealth.  An  only  son,  his  pros- 
pects were  of  no  ordinary  character. 
For  ten  years  he  has  been  prosecuting 
his  search  after  religious  truth,  and 
for  the  last  five  years  has  been  convinced 
that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  object 
that  he  sought.  No  missionary  assisted 
him  to  this  conclusion.  In  secret  he  bad 
searched,  seeking  the  pure  gold  amidst 
much  that  was  fitted  only  to  be  rejected 
Kot  only  had  he  read  the  best  English 
writers  on  theological  subjects,  but  the 
works  of  infidel  opponents  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  nay,  bis  Hindu  friends,  in  the  hope 
of  distracting  him  from  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  placed  before  him  the  publications 
of  German  neologlsts — Strauss,  Emerson, 
Theodore  Parker,  &c.  Thus  all  the 
forms  of  modern  infidelity  were  presented 
to  him  ;  yet,  amidst  all  this,  he  was  en- 
abled to  perceive  and  single  out  that 
true  wisdom  which  is  more  precious  than 
rubies.  He  held  back,  however,  from  an 
open  profession.  The  surrender  of  bis 
legitimate  prospects,  of  the  regard  of 
friends,  and  his  position  in  native  society, 
was  an  amount  of  sacrifice  which  be  was 
not  prepared  to  make.  He  taught,  how- 
ever,  the  hope  which  he  had  found  to  his 
young  wife,  and  over  her  it  rose  in  full 
ascendancy.  "  So  powerful  was  t  he  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  her  mind, 
that  she  rapidly  outstripped  her  husband 
in  p^odving  the  valna  of  the  tmth,  and 


the  course  of  oondnot  it  reqoirea.  8b« 
ureed  him  to  mal^e  a  public  profeaeiony 
and  that  in  strong  terms.  '  Let  us  live 
in  a  hut,*  she  said,  'rather  than  remain 
among  idolaters."* 

Thus  five  years  passed  away»  and  the 
conflict  in  this  young  man's  mind  be. 
tween  conviction  and  interest  atill  eon- 
tinned.  He  had  been  hitherto  like  th* 
Ruler,  (Luke  xviii.  18,)  to  whom  our 
Lord  had  said,  ««Selt  all  that  thou  hast» 
and  distribute  unto  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven :  and  oeme, 
follow  me.  And  when  he  beard  thii»  lie 
was  very  sorrowful:  for  he  was  very 
rich."  At  length  domestic  sorrow  came. 
His  wife,  who  bad  shared  his  faith,  was 
removed  from  him  after  a  few  days'  Ill- 
ness. The  Inestimable  value  of  the  hope 
of  the  Gospel  then  became  apparent^ 
She  had  loved  the  Word  of  Gtid,  and 
now,  when  flesh  and  heart  failed,  iu  pro- 
mises failed  her  not.  Openly  she  declared 
herself  a  believer  in  Christ,  and  her  hapw 
piness  in  the  prospect  of  going  to  dwell 
with  Uim  in  heaven.  One  thing  she 
longed  for,  to  be  baptixed  into  His  name 
— a  privilege,  however,  which  was  not 
conceded  to  her :  but  her  end  was  peace. 
From  that  moment  his  indecision  ter- 
minated. It  had  been  the  earnest  wish 
of  his  departed  wife  that  he  should  avow 
himself  a  Christian;  and  such  was  hia 
resolution.  He  left  his  family,  took  a 
house  of  his  own,  and  informed  hia 
friends  of  his  intention.  His  father  ia 
said  to  have  offered  him  large  induce- 
ments to  abandon  his  purpose,  but  he 
was  immoveable ;  and  since  his  baptism^ 
so  far  from  regretting  the  step  which  he 
has  taken,  he  hesitates  not  to  inform  his 
heathen  and  Christian  friends,  that  his 
mind  is  filled  with  joy  and  peace.  A 
moderate  income  remains  to  nim  out  of 
the  splendid  patrimony  which  he  would 
have  inherited.  He  is  now  delivering  lec- 
tures on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  in  his 
own  house  at  Calcutta,  to  his  countrymen. 
This  is  no  ordinary  case.  It  discovers 
the  secret  working  of  Divine  truth.  How 
much  of  similar  inquiry  may  be  going 
forward  in  the  bosom  of  the  native  com- 
munity 1  How  many,  who  have  been 
hitherto  held  back  against  their  better 
convictions !  And  how  soon  may  not  the 
lonj^pent-np  waters  break  forth  from 
their  imprisonment  l^Oiurch  MtMskmaty 
InteUiyencerfor  December. 

Sheep  do  not  come  and  bring  tholr  ibd- 
der  to  their  shepherd,  and  shew  him  how 
much  they  eat;  but  inwardly  concocting 
and  digesting  it,  they  make  it  appear  by 
the  fleeoe  which  they  wear  upon  HMfar 
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bicks,  and  b/  the  milk  which  they  gfre. 
^nd  let  not  us  Chriitians  affect  only  to 
talk  and  dispute  of  Christ,  and  so  niea- 
sdre  our  knowledge  of  Him  by  our  words ; 
but  let  us  shew  our  knowledge  con- 
cocted into  our  lives  and  actions ;  and 
then  lei  oa  really  manifest  that  we  are 


Christ's  sheep  indeed,  by  that  ffeeceof 
holiness  which  we  wear,  and  by  the  ftnit» 
that  we  daily  produce  in  our  lives*  and 
conrersations ;  for  **  herein,'^  saith  Christ* 
*Mb  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear 
much  fruit ;  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples."^ 
— Cudworlh, 


FAMILIAR  LETTERS  TO  THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO  LABOUR  IN 
GOD'S  KINGDOM. 

No.  L 

•*  Where  there  it  •  wiU  there  ie  a  waj." 


Mt  dwar  Frtbkds,— If  you  are  really  in 
earnest  in  wishing  work  to  be  giren  you 
to  do  for  your  Master  in  heaven,  I  think 
I  may  be  of  use  to  you,  if  you  will  ac- 
cept experience  and  facts  instead  of  fine 
language  and  composition.  Time  will  not 
allow  me  to  look  out  for  any  other  than 
the  readiest  words  in  which  to  express 
the  Tiews  I  am  anxious  to  urge  upon 
yoo. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say,  that  I  am  not 
going  to  address  those  who  have  been 
long  labouring  in  the  vineyard,  for  they, 
while  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  gather,  as  they  proceed,  the  experi- 
ence they  require;  and  the  more  doors 
tiiey  enter,  the  more  do  they  find  open- 
ing to  them ;  and  thus  the  difficulty  with 
them  is  not  so  much  to  find  many 
doors  open,  as  to  have  time  and  strengtli 
to  go  into  those  opened. 

The  persons  who  I  hope  will  read 
these  letters,  are  either  young  women,  or 
those  who  are  not  living  in  what  is  called 
a  reKgious  circle,  and  therefore  have  not 
many  plans  of  usefulness  laid  easily  to 
their  hand,  and  who  may  imagine,  that 
because  they  cannot,  like  some,  visit  the 
prfeoDSy  the  infirmaries,  the  schools,  the 
diltricts,  or  share  with  others  the  work 
of  committees,  there  is,  therefore,  nothing 
in  the  way  of  Christian  usefulness  left 
within  their  reach. 

I  may  have  sonie  hints  to  offer  to  those 
engaged  In  the  more  public  walks  of 
Christian  duty  just  referred  to;  but  not 
now. 

My  business  at  present  ^is  wiih  yon 


who  say,  you  have  a  wish  to  work  for 
God,  but  do  not  see  your  way. 

I  repeat  my  motto,  that  "  Wliere  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way ;"  therefore  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  try  and  probe  you  to  find  out 
if  you  really  have  the  will.  Have  you 
made  your  want  of  opportunities  to  do 
good  a  matter  of  real  prayer  to  God,  or 
docs  your  will  to  do  good  amount  to  no 
more  than  a  vague,  listless,  lazy  sigh^ 
that  leads  to  nothing,  not  even  to  prayer, 
far  less  to  aclive  effort?  Excuse  me 
for  suspecting  that  this  is  your  state  if' 
you  have  never  yet  found  opportunities 
of  doing  good ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  ever  asked  God  in  earnest  for 
anything  "  agreeable  to  His  will"  and  was 
refused ;  and  as  an  opportunity  to  serve 
Him,  is  a  thing  agreeable  to  His  will,  I  do 
not  believe  that  you  ever  really  prayed  in 
earnest  for  such,8ince  you  have  not  fouud  it. 

Again,  perhaps  you  have  never  seen, 
never  looked  for,  nay,  shut  your  eyes  to 
such  opportunities  as  are  already  open  to 
yon ;  and  if  so,  no  wonder  if  others  have 
not  been  granted  to  you,  for  never  is  the 
saying  more  applicable  than  in  such  a 
case,~that  "  to  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  but  to  him  that  hath  not,  fVom  him 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
seemeth  to  have." 

I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean:  Were 
you  never  sitting  comfortably  in  your 
easy-chair,  reading  the  heart- stirring  ac- 
counts of  some  laborious  missionary,  or 
the  success  of  some  city  mission  or  ragged 
school,  and  lamenting,  perhaps,  in  your 
heart,  that  fiom  youth,  or  owing  to  the 
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jnttraints  of  friends,  or  of  bad  btelth,  ywi 
«Mild  not  go  and  do  likewiae?  and  did  a 
OMMtagte  oome  to  the  door,  that  a  poor 
ocftlager  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  wished 
to  see  you,  and  perhaps  yon  exclaimed, 
**  How  tiresome!  when  I  am  nsadingthis 
useful  book ;  give  her  a  shilling,  and  say, 
t  cannot  see  her  to-day  ?"  Ah  I  my  young 
-friend,  it  was  not  the  shilling  she  wanted, 
flo  mnch  as  the  cheering  word,  the  willing 
•ear,  the  sympathizing  prayer  from  you 
that  would  have  sent  her  away,  feeling 
there  whs  one  under  heaven  who  cared 
-for  her  case. 

Or,  my  dear  young  lady,  have  you 
never  been  waited  on  by  yctar  dress- 
iiiaker*8  or  milliner's  apprentice,  to  get 
your  orders,  and  felt  your  conscience 
•clear  from  the  sin  of  worldliness,  because 
you  found  nothing  congenial  to  your  mind 
in  the  occupation  of  dress, — without  your 
erer  having  acquired  enough  of  the  spirit 
<i  godliness  to  remember  the  world  of 
care,  or  woe,  or  sin,  that  that  pale  young 
apprentice  who  waited  on  you  was  sur- 
xonnded  by ;  and  so  you  dismissed  her 
without  a  word  of  good, — without  a  word 
•of  warning  against  the  temptations  of  her 
position,  or  a  word  of  encouragement  to 
4)ear  her  up  under  its  trials, — without  a 
'word  in  season  to  one  who  is  so  weary, 
which  might  be  as  a  star  shining  in  an 
otherwise  dark  place  1  And  yet^  young 
lady,  here  is  a  door  set  open  before  you, 
which  no  one  would  probably  be  inclined 
to  shut    But  you  neglect  to  go  in  I 

I  liaTe  given  these  instances  of  the 
influence  you  might  have  over  a  casual 
•caller;  but  I  must  retrace  a  step,  and 
begin  more  at  the  beginning,  by  suppos- 
ing you  have  no  one  out  of  your  own 
lioose  whom  yoa  can  influence. 

Have  you,  then,  done  what  you  can  in 
your  family?  Are  there  no  younger 
brothers  or  sisters  whom  yoa  might  try 
to  lead  to  Jesus?  And  after  your 
brothers  go  out  into  the  world,  do  you 
«T«r  think  of  the  vast  influence  that  may 
he.  kept  op  over  them  by  oorretpondcnce  ? 
There  ia  an  affecting  proof  of  this  in  tlie 
lifiB  of  a  sobaltcm,  who  was  killed  at  Chilf- 
lianwallah,  who  aaid^  that  iho  idea  that 
Ida  sisters  expected  to  hear  by  every  mail 
«f  all  hia  doings,  kept  thoee  doings  smh 


as  he  womM  not  be  ashamed  sifters  4mnM 
hear ;  and  he  added,  **  I  observe  there  an 
no  felloti'S  so  reckless  in  their  way  of  life 
as  those  who  have  no  one  at  home  wli» 
cares  to  keep  up  correspondence  wilk 
then."  I  know  a  lady,  who  fWrns  tweo^ 
years'  weakly  health,  can  undertake  no 
labour  of  love  out  of  doors,  but  who  does 
God  service,  I  believe,  in  a  kind,  cheerful, 
constant  correspondence'  with  all  her 
nephews,  (and  they  are  not  few,)  follow- 
ing them  from  school  to  college, — ^finom 
college  to  the  army  or  navy,— entering 
into  a//  their  concerns,  so  as  to  acquire 
an  easy  right,  as  it  were,  to  bring  in  n 
word  in  season  about  the  one  thing  need- 
ful, without  danger  of  their  iMnking  ifc 
comes  from  one  who  cantool  enter  inl» 
their  yonthful  feelings^ 

The  saoM  lady  (to  be  wie  aho  ia  Mt 
young,  and  can  mote  readily  do  il»  aad 
brook  tlie  smile  it  vuty  excite  in  tfaa 
thoughtless)  ofken  complaina  that  no  mm 
cares  for  the  postboys  and  footbs^ft  $  aad 
none  ever  serves  her  family  whoaa  ahn 
does  not  kindly  call  to  her,  and  asks  then, 
of  their  homct  tlieir  parentis  teir  oli 
Sabbath  school,  the  charch  tliey  alteM^ 
and  if  they  have  a  Bibte.  She  tfaM 
esublishes  a  regular  system  of  toodiog 
them  tracts,  covcved  by  her,  and  ahanged 
from  time  to  time;  and  I  have  seen  n 
postboy  driving  the  rest  of  that  fiimily^ 
none  of  whom  ever  have  known  hIa  fisoa 
again,  who  ashed  daily,  with  raapeat» 
after  the  one  whom  be  misaed  seeing^ 
who  had  cared  for  him»  and  remeoiherad 
he  had  a  souL  Aad,.gfsntle  reader,  wn 
have  the  highest  of  our  sex  as  onr 
example  in  thia  cm-^vi  aara.  From  good 
authority,  I  believe,  that  our  good  and 
graciooa  Qoeen  aeada  for  evcfy  new 
domeatic  in  her  heusehold»  and  aalfii 
whether  she  has  a  Bible,  Ac 

In  my  next  letter,  1  shnU  try  to  leaii 
you  on  to  see  whether  your  eflbrta  fn  ifa* 
servants  around  you,  and  for  poor  mil- 
liners and  dressmakers^  oannot  beoaxxiid 
farther. 

In  the  meantime^  £  would  Imv* 
with  yon  these  questions^  and  nwy  God 
deepen  them  into  your  very  sonl  >-^Aai 
I  a  responsible  being  ?— and  if  ao^  fe» 
whomam X. xeipwuibU ?    Ia  it «n^  fe» 
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in  th0  world  tp  »iu)Di  I  ransi  do  ffood  or 
•vM,  M I  Mi  food  <>r  #vU  mjrjelf ?  Um 
£Wgfre0  no  tjaio,  IimIiIi,  MtDgj,  and 
tdMttiloo,  wd  am  I  io  draam  mm9j  my 
tioM^oriNia/iobaiRHtfad  tpapaodUan 
Bifieiff  HaaC^plaoadmawbattJaip, 
in  tbe  famUjr,  Sa  Uw  Cbivdi,  Aod  in 
apde^  ?  and  if  aa^  whal  accanol  aan  I 
twder  to  God  flf  iba  diolaa  of  ^lai  tUtioR 
is  wluth  iihaa  plaaaed  Him  to  call  ma? 
Or  faava  I  iieTar«Tafi  Mckonad  vp  vliat 
tbote  dutiaa  afa  ?  Ilsva  I  avar  thoasbt 
that  God  iiaa  «  kincdoai  ia  tkk  irorkl, 
and  Ahai  Bmd  hm  dm>  a  klngdonn  and 
llial  I  mutt  Iw  addiiif  aiO^aflU  aitlwr  to 
the  oM  01  tlm  olSier  ? 

J)»  I  oQoaider  il  ia  a  aaw  ni^  tor 
idianeaa  to  aa j,  I  haf»  no  poawr  or  jnlltt' 
anoa  ?  Would  I  ffednee  m  jaaif  (boa  to  a 
ler«l  with  tba  linMas  tbal  peiitbr^or  hj 
fnMIUing  my  higher  purpota  ia  <Maation, 
baamna  a  leMoir.-vor]Kar  viUi  Gad,  aad  a 
IllJcr  up  of  liiat  wbioh  la  bahiod  i«  the 
mifiiamiaooaof  Cbrial  to  a  world  af  want 
•ad  wool — Z  a«»  your  IbitMtil frwnd* 

U.JU 
iTob$amUmml.) 


"  BTMlf. 

WImu  the  Migitli  all  «■•  < 
AB  of  gWfy  *Mr  ■prlagi^a 
In  tiM  gf  (»iw4  i>f  hiffh  bMv«B'i  gTiMi, 
Wfam  all  TirtpM  hare  tbelr  plsrcct,-^ 
Ob  r  tfaiit  107  poor  BOQl  wen  nmur  tbanv 
ttobMTthMit 


TImb  Ahoold  ftlOi,  ia  lord's  »iibiaia^o% 
Jojing  but  in  merej'a  blefsing. 
Where  that  Wlm  are  ia  reatsekm, 
■ing  tiM  joyful  miiy  coaftaabig ; 
qflMr  oowliMrta  ii4gk coownaadiiV, 
iUl  is  a^ovT  iMTfr  eaaing. 

But.  Ob  t  wretched,  Antdi  moataie  t 
How  ihovld  the  covrapt^d  MtaM 
or  thto  wkdMd  litaK  •r  iviao 
Think  «f«a  thai  lort  diviao. 
That  doth  tune  the  aogel'e  roAcWt, 
While  the  host  ofbeMren  lejoloc^ 

^•t  <koo<ng()fdMdlyfORMU 
In  the  night  that  hath  no  noreow,— 
And  their  paine  are  nerer  ended, 
That  have  heavenly  powers  offmied,'* 
Is  more  flttUng  to  the  oMrtt 
Of  my  WHOf  ftBfNlod  taMt. 

Tetj  whilo  norey  Is  reaoring 

AU  the  sorrows  of  the  luving. 
How  can  (kith  be  full  of  blindness 
To  despair  of  mcresr's  Mndnsss, 
Whito  «lM  hnd  at  Um^m  iagivlfV 
Coai£nrt  ficom  the  JS  vcr^Uvteg  i 

Ko,  mj  soul,  be  no  more  sorrj ;  * 
Look  unto  ttiat  life  of  gtory 
Which  th#  gmoe  of  <iiith  regardstli^ 
And  the  tnars  of  lore  Mfrardelii ; 
Whers  tUs  soul  the  comfort  gett«t)i] 
That  the  angels*  moiic  setteth. 

There,  when  thou  art  wvfi  condnetcd^ 
And  by  hoavsidy  gnaM  hwttnctad 
How  the  iMithfal  thoughts  to  fiMhkn. 
Of  a  raviih'd  lover's  passion, 
8ing  with  saints  to  angels  nlgbest, 
Ballelliisli  in  tha  highMt) 

8in  IT1CB0LAS  BngTOR  C1570.> 


BXPOsrriOK  of  tke  giyxng  of  xhjs  ''manna.** 

"  Jknd  Moses  spaks  vato  Aavon,  flay  anto  all  the  congregstion  of  the  children  of  in:Ml.  Coair 
near  bolbre  the  Lord  t  for  Ue  hath  heard  your  murmnriogs,**  lie.->kaoD.  vri,  8^. 


TtaAV  ia  «  strilESBg  word  of  Paal  in  the 
opasiog  of  tha  fburtli  of  the  Habrrwi, 
(l7.  ft,)  *'Var  aiiro  w  waa  tha  Goip^l 
paaacbad,  Ag  well  aa  anto  tham.''  fiea- 
Sag  the  Immadiata  lOliiaiao  U  to  their 
ttooeotora  in  die  wihhnm»9,  we  diould 
knv»  expeeted  father  the  atafamant,  **for 
tntiv  ihun  was  ike  Qoapel  fanaaobad^  aairall 
aa  unto  ui,"— t.  «.,  who  haTa  Urad  in 
Cliriat*8  da/.  But  God'g  ooonaal  for  sal- 
iOMfrom  tlw  hcfioniBf; 


and  we  4iall  be  ddfiig  no  violeoea,  I  ibel^ 
to  either  the  Apottla'a  worda  or  the  tnth 
of  God,  if  we  toppoae  that  hit  tboug^ta 
went  further  baek  than  eaan  to  the 
aojoorn  in  the  wildemeaa. 
'  ThuB  there  would  be  pveaented  to  hia 
mind  three  temanihable  oceaal<aif  .on. 
which  t&a  great  tfuih  of  tha  Bible  waa.  set 
btfoiQ  them  in  their  early  biatoiy ;  oa 
each  oecaaion  with  a  diatioet  refiaraace, 
and,  taken  togatbei;  in  a  beauiifiil  order. 
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The  first  presents  that  truth  in  its 
simplest  form,  by  the  emblematic  vision 
made  to  Abraham  on  the  plains  of  Mamre, 
as  the  work  or  covenant  of  our  reconcilia* 
tion,  throuyh  sacrifice,  transacted  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son^  in  our  nature, 
on  our  behalf,  (Gen.  zv.  9-18.)  All  the 
parts  of  the  sacrifice  being  prepared,  and 
divided  in  the  midst,  ^when  the  sun 
went  down,  and  it  was  now  dark,"  as  at 
the  crucifixion,  "  behold  a  smoking  fur- 
nace, **— the  emblem  of  the  Father  in  the 
beat  of  His  great  anger  at  sin, — "  and  a 
burning  lamp," — representing  the  holy 
Lamb  unconsumed  in  the  furnace,— 
<*  passed,"  in  blessed  agreement,  **  be- 
tween the  pieces.**  <*/»  the  same  day" 
it  is  added,  "  the  Lord  made  a  covenant 
with  Abraham."  The  second  occasion, 
the  ordinance  of  thei\i<fov€r,  exhibits  the 
same  truth  in  the  Airther  stage  of  its 
applieation  to  the  ameeience,  or  the  blood 
of  the  atonement  consciously  apprehended 
by  the  individual  soul,  as  tte  deliverance 
from  **  the  wrath  to  come,**  (Exod.  xli. 
21-24.)  The  third  occasion,  which  is 
that  before  us,  holds  out  the  same  trutli, 
etill  to  be  received  and  fed  on  continwiiUf^ 
as  "the  bread  of  God,**  given  for  the 
soul's  daily  sustenance,  onwards  unto 
eternal  life. 

I(  tiien,  dear  brethren,  in  the  analogy 
I  am  now,  by  God's  blessing,  to  trace, 
or  in  the  illustrations  I  may  be  enabled 
to  offer,  I  seem  to  find  or  see  Jesus,  as 
or  where  you  do  not,  yet  surely  He  can 
never  be  sought  too  often,. nor  beheld  too 
much.  Oh !  that  but  with  this  desire  in 
your  hearts,  '*  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesns  I" 
ye  did  prayerfully  approach  the  medita- 
tion, and  remembering  His  own  applica- 
tion of  the  "manna"  (John  vi.)  as  the 
key  to  the  whole  exposition,  then  might 
you  find  and  behold  Him  as  I  have  never 
yet  been  privileged  to  do ;  in  this,  *'  wiser 
than  all  your  teachers." 

**  And  Moeee  tpake  unto  Aaron^  Say 
unto  ail  the  congregation  of  the  children  of 
leraeiy  Come  near  before  tke  Lord :  for  He 
hath  heard  your  murmuringe.  And  it  came 
topaee,  ae  Aaron  opake  unto  the  whale  con- 
gregathm  of  the  children  oflerad^  that  they 
looked  towards  the  wildemeu,  and,  behold, 
the  glory  of  Ae  Lord  appeared  ia  the  doud/* 


The  message,  then,  was  to  the  whole 
congregation, — the  attention  of  all  was 
arrested  on  one  object,~the  situation  of 
all  was  the  same,  '*  in,  the  wHdemeMsJ* 
<*  YfAofo,"  then,  ''hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear;**  for  our  message  is  '*  to ^veiy 
creature  under  heaven."  *^  God  so  hoed 
tlte  world,"  &c.,  (John  iii.  16.)  Every  eye 
is  to  be  directed  to  the  Saviour,  V  Look 
unto  me,"  is  His  voice  to  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth."  And  we  all,  brethren,  are 
naturally  in  a  wilderness,  where  we  are 
perishing  without  this  ** bread  of  life;" 
and  if  we  receive  it  not,  must  soon  perish 
for  ever.  But,  ^  behold  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  appeared  in  the  doud."  Who^  or 
what  was  this  glory  of  the  Lord  ?  The 
same,  the  *' burning  lamp,"  that  Abraham 
saw,— the  same  that  had  followed  them 
throughout:  "the  pillar  of  doud  by 
day,  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,"-*the 
same  tliat  Isaiah  afterwards  saw  ia 
vision  in  the  days  of  King  Uaziah,  (chap, 
vi.)  whose  "glory  filled  the  teoHae,"— 
the  same  whom  Eiekiel  beheld  upon  the 
throne^  the  likeness  "  as  the  likeness  of  a 
man,"  adding,  '*  this  was  the  appearance 
of  the  glory  of  the  Lord," — ^the  same  whom 
Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  an- 
nounced as  "  the  Messenger  of  the  Cove- 
nant" "  coming  suddenly  to  His  temple," 
(our  humanity — His  body,)->tbe  same« 
therefore,  whom  we  thus  trace  down- 
wards in  the  book  of  God,  till  we  meet 
Ilim  with  the  forerunner  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan,  while  we  hear  the  testimony, 
"Behold  the  LamhofGodr  Yes !  "the 
Word  was  made  flesh,"  (John  L  14.) 
This,  the  virgin-born,  is  Immanuel,— 
God  in  eur  .nature,  whom  men  had  not 
asked  for,  but  deeply  needed, — ^the  God- 
head veiled  in  the  maidiood,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  look  on  it,  while  yet,  as  we 
look  in  fiuth,  we  are  enabled  to  exdaiin* 
" My  Lord  and  my  God  1"  ItwasforlAa 
sight  Moses  prayed,  (Exod.  xzx.  18.) 
It  was  this  John  belield,  (L  14.)  It  is. of 
tlie  same  Paul  testifies,  (2  Cor.  ilL  .18;) 
and  whom,  finally,  St.  John  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, "saw  on  the  throne,"  (diap.  ir.,) 
as  "<Ae  gkry"  there  in  the  visioo  of 
lieaveni 

"  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Mooto^  oay^ 
ing,  I  have  heard  the  murmuringe  tftke 
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dkSdroi  of  Israel:  npeak  unto  ihem^  wifingt 
At  even yt  thoBecUfleeh^  and  in  the  mom- 
ing ye ehiJi be JU/ed  with  bread,'  andyeakall 
know  that  lamtJU  Lordyonr  God** 

Thi%  then,  was  the  immediate  occasion, 
_thej  **  murmured,"  they  mietnuted  God^ 
and  "  fongbt  meat  for  their  liut.'*  Eyen 
fb  oar  sin,— our  r^baal  in  and  with  Adam 
to  depend  on  God,  to  beliere  Qod,  created 
the  need,  Itimiahed  the  occasion,  for  the 
^mised  *'ieed  of  the  woman,"  and  gift 
of  lore.  Our  sin  brought  down  from  hea> 
Ten  to  earth  Jesus— God  in  flesh -f- Me 
«'  Inead  of  Ufe,"— Ibod  we  desired  not— 
-  food  we  Yalued  not.  Aye,  our  jui  com- 
pleted the  preparation  of  the  **  bitad- 
corn,"  in  <*  crucifying  the  Lord  of  glory." 
Oh  I  what  a  God  is  our  God!  This  is 
Qod, — to  make  the  fruit  of  our  enmity 
subserve  the  ends,  and  carry  forward  tlie 
purpose  of  His  eternal  loTe.  Oh!  amaz- 
ing grace  of  God  1  who  can  atoend  that 
height  I— who  Ihthom  thai  depth!— who 
take  in  thai  largeness  I  flow  the  Apostles 
kindle  at  each  thought  of  it!  **Berein 
is  knre,"  (1  John  It.  10.) 

**  At  eren  ye  shall  eat  flesh,  and  in  the 
morning  ye  shall  be  filled  with  bread ;  and 
ye  shall  hnom  that  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God."  <<  This  is  eternal  life,"  says  Jesus, 
«  to  know  God."  And  this—'*  Christ 
oome  in  the  iiesh**— -is  the  key  that  un- 
locks the  door  of  the  inner  sanctuary, 
that  we  may  enter  in  and  hnow  God — 
look  on  God— feed  on  God— the  mystery 
of  His  goodness— His  heart  of  love. 
Thither,  eren  with  the  emblems  of  His 
own  bleeding,  dying  love  on  the  table, 
Xesus  points  us.  '  While  we  are  standing 
befwe  the  cross  and  gszing  on  the  won- 
drous scene,  the  Holy  Sufferer  raises  His 
eye  to  heairen  to  tiie  Father,  and  teaches 
us  Aere  to  look  fbr  its  origin  to  the  heart 
of  God,  (Johns.  17.)  ** Therefore  doth 
my  Father  Ioto  me,  because  I  lay  down 
my  life."  Yes ;  for  He^  God,  lores  and 
pities  us  first,  or  properly,  not  because  of 
Ae  propitiaiion,  but  He  provided  the  propi^ 
tiaiion  because  He  loved  us ;  because  when 
this  was  needed.  His  heart  was  bent  on 
finding  out  a  channel  through  which  He 
might  boUly  pour  out  the  fulness  of  that 
heart  for  us,— tiiCo  us,  to  redeem,  recon- 
cHe^  and  bleu  His  lost  ones  for  ever ! 


*'  And  it  eame  to  pass^  thai  at  even  the 
quails  came  up^  and  covered  the  camp ;  and 
in  the  mominy  the  dew  lay  round  about  the 
host  And  when  the  dew  thai  lay  was  gone 
up,  beholdj  upon  the  face  of  the  wilderness 
there  lay  a  small  round  thing^  as  small  as 
the  hoar-frost,  on  the  ground*" 

^  And  when  the  dew  that  lay  was  gone 
up."— It  may  be  needful,  for  the  better  ap- 
prehension of  tlie  high  spiritual  truth  here 
so  beautifolly  developed,  to  inform  some^ 
and  remind  others,  of  the  true  history 
and  formation  of  dew.  The  moisture  of 
our  earth,  eibaled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  rarifled,  disappears  during  the  day ; 
but,  condensed  into  vapour  and  clouds  by 
the  cold  of  night,  descends,  and  uniting 
with  what  is  still  seeking  to  exhale  from 
the  yet  unoooled  ground,  covers  all  things 
on  its  surface  with  those  liquid  pearls, 
till,  by  the  rotuming  sunbeams,  th^  aro 
exhaled  again.  Simple,  but  beautifult 
emblem  of  Him^^  the  dew  of  heaven," 
as  well  as  the  **  bread  of  God"— who  first 
came  down  from  heaven^  was  buried  in 
the  bowels  of  our  earth,  and  thence  as- 
cended again  whither  He  had  first  de- 
scended. For  then,  and  then  only,  qfter 
He  had  ascended,  was  He  declared  as 
<'  perfected,"  to  be  Ma<  "  bread  of  God 
which  giveth  life  to  the  world,"  The 
burden  of  the  Apostolic  testimony  was, 
*<  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,*'  Then  at 
the  Pentecost,  their  ejes  were  opened  to 
"see  His  glory,"  and  their  lips  to  pro* 
claim  it ;  for  the  Spirit  was  now  given. 
And  what  was  '*  the  sword  of  the  Spirit" 
thus  **  mighty  through  God,"  (for  inone  day 
3000  were  added  to  the  saved?)— It  was 
the  Word,  And  what  did  the  Word  pro- 
claim ?—'' The  <2sff/>»sifiVa2araie."  How 
truly  and  how  beautifully  then  is  it  added, 
to  return  to  our  emblem,  "  And  when  the 
dew  that  lay  was  gone  tqf,  behold,  upon 
the  face  of  the  wilderness  a  small  round 
thing,  as  small  as  the  hoar-frost,  on  tlie 
ground."  *'  I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man," 
said  Jesus ;  **  A  root  out  oi  a  diy  ground, 
—no  form— no  comeliness,"  exclaims  the 
prophet.  "  Can  any  good  thing  come 
out  of  Nazareth  ?"  "  Is  not  this  the  car- 
penter's son  ?"  So  was  it  then ;.  so  is  it 
sHU.  **  Christ  crucified"  to. them  that 
believe  '*  the  power  of  Gk>d  and  the  wis- 
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doB  of  Ood  VBto  «ivilloii»*  if  yet  to, 

son, ««  itiirabUDg«Meak«»d«MyiliMM.'' 
BattoprooMd: 

•«  ilMf  inlfN  tie  <AJUbwi  o/ZtfVMl  M»  ft, 
CA«3f  MuT  OM #•  owgilgr,  /r  it  SNnM* ;>Gir 
fA«y  wt«t  not  mhmt  iV  wm.  ^«tf  Motm  smuf 
mUoAtm,  Tkk  49  lk§  dread  9M)k  the  Lord 
kadk  ghem  f<m  to  aof." 

^«  And  when  the  ehlldTOB  of  IotmI  atv 
it,  tb^  M<d  one  to  another.  It  it  matmm,** 
or,  (as  In  the  naigin,)  **  It  it  a  portion." 
««Wh«tlf  iMtf  forthejrwtotnotwbatlt 
WM,"  Both  traaiUdene  ave  e^nellf  war- 
ranted, and  hoch  atrtkiaclj  afgaifioant ; 
for  Hm  jndgmcttt  of  Jerae,  :<h^  eevenI1|r 
ezpreu,  dividm  all  ^n  mr4k.  There  ia  a 
paeiage  to  the  moiiage  to  tfaeangel  of  the 
Chareh  of  Peigamot,  in  the  AfioealfFie* 
CRer.  it  17,)  whidh  wiM  aM  us  in  tl» 
int<f|weiailoM,—»*To  hhn  that  oferoom- 
eth  wiU  I  give  to  aatof  the  iUMtfm  manna, 
and  wlU  give  hin  a  while  stone,  and  in 
the  stone  a  new  nana  written,  whfch  iw 
man  kmotaetk  savkig  he  that  reoeifoth  it." 
Tes ;  uatasfaf,  the  qnestloa  of  mere  ooH- 
opHj,  or  of  nalbMef,  is,  «  What  is  H?* 
Why  sH  this  adef  What  Is  it,  alter  all, 
O  man  of  God,  that  so  Hits  your  heart, 
and  dihites  yonr  eye,  and  movss  yoor 
tongnef  To«  oannot  so  exphdn  «a  to 
give  ift  a  hold  of  it."  No,  my  hrethre 
far  H  is  what  ''no  man  kiMweth  hat  lie 
that  reoelveth  It.**  But  tasted,  H  ie  a 
pertloK,^^lm  «<  hidden,"  xsherished,  Ihd  on 
«*  marnia,**— « the  secret  of  the  Lord  that 
Is  with  them  that  ihar  Htm,"— 4he  know- 
ledge  of  His  covenant,"-*^  Bimadf  a» 
tkeire,  Haring  reoeired  Christ,  die  he- 
liever  MtB  he  hss  received  God.  Kor  is 
his  the ooSy testimony;  for  ooold  I  aist 
In  snccession,  and  ask  esch  one  of  '^  the 
ooontlem  throng  before  the  throne,"  thety 
would,  as  with  one  heart  and  one  volce» 
testify,  that  •«  this  <t  o  |Mf<^*--that 
they  all  had  rseelvedto  'the  utmost,  yea 
'*  esceediog  s^ndaatly  ahore  all  they 
had  asked  or  thought,  aeooi^hig  to  the 
power  that  worketh  in  them." 

*"  And  Moses  said  unto  them.  This  is 
thehread  whteh  the  Lord  hath  ^sea  yw 
to  ca^."  Dear  brethren,  iss  are  unto  you 
as  Moses.  Religioasordinanoes,  the  means 
of  grsoe,  a  standing  minlstiy,  are  as  the 


to; 
the  spiritual 

Wigr*  fkea,  to  att 
basnaalariMMif 


um  indeed,  eaqwnding  thlaireiy 
type^..^  it  is  tte  Spirit  that  ^ulQlBMiBtfa  ^ 
the  flesh  pfdkaA  notidi^."  «U  1$  sot 
4f  him  that  spealmdi,  nap  of 
heatoth,  bat  of  <M  that  sbairetb  i 
But  He  equally  tells  n»,  **  Atk  Jtmd  f^ 
shall  reoaivo;"  «ud  Ha  add%  ••  IKtoe» 
flskath  BBoeiaeth."  And  Ha  pomptoius^ 
''Ye  will  not eome  unto  mor that yeuwy 
havelifoi"  as  if  Ha  asid, «"  Ye  eau goto- 
otheas;  osst  yourselwas  to  yuuroxtaam- 
ity  on  tkeir  ocimpasrinn,  on  ^hmr  iave* 
Aht  who  lisa  dene  liyr  you  like  uwr  It 
U  the  malting  nebuka  of  mea^  that  UMid 
abide  us  into  its  eoriauoa.  Ohl  itetirt 
hot  our  testhnauyf^t  is  the  derirufot 
God.  ««Tliialsthehi«advhhdi42oddblik 
Sfivea  pw  to  est"  '^  God  jo  hnnid  tfio 
world,"  Ae.,  (John  ttL  16.}  ««Iulftis«aa 
mai^ested,"  Ac.,  (1  John  inr.  0,  M.)  **iky 
3^  nowpst  ballafvr(Johirx*i.4U)  It 
is  awfUUy  solemn  to  thtok,  that  wo  mt^ 
4ui  ruRBotogottt  the  days  of  Ike  ^t^en- 
satian  of  the  8|ilrit,-*ef  the  bat  Ml  ap- 
peal of  God  to  perishhov  saula.  Olil«y 
tanthioB»  triie  with  it  no  kmger.i  ig^  ia 
ywu%fel  Ohl  that  yo  knew  the  iBMbg 
of Qod's heart towwd  ycnl  TMaiatkat 
fteltog^^'  And  when  Ho  eama  nigiv  So 
beheld  the  elty,  and  wept  oivar  it^"  (Lidto 
ids.  41,  4S.)  But  if  ye  wiU  not,  ^Ba* 
hold  the  days  amoovdng,  to  tba  wbtf^ 
ye  shall  say  to  thn  moantata%  WBUtttts; 
and  to  tha  hills,  Oover  uk" 

So  would  I  dose.    *' TAic  is  Iha  bnad 
whieh  God  hath  ^tsaa  you  to  eat." 

Come,  then,  Httto  ohlldl^Sun  jpew 
araet  parish  to  ever  udthout  tha  btuad 
of  your  Fadicr's  house,— the  pottlau  iVO« 
Tided  by  the  death  of  your  **alier 
brother,"  out  of  lovo  to  poo.  lovkiipw^ 
aot»  indeed,  yat  «'what  it  isf  but  'Um 
huro  pcousd  it,  and  osn  <tell  you.  Mot 
and  you  wHl  know  it  Bailava^  IHtfe^ 
child,  the  lore  of  your  Fathai^liaaat^la 
the  gift  of  this,  the  tiUe 
live  to  am! 

Oome,  young  mMil-«*to  tha  high  ] 
and  luety  strength  of  thydigrs»  hutjiot^ 
yet  having  ^orarooma  the  wtokad  mir^ 
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beotnae  not  yet  "  ttroDg  in  tlie  Lord," 
tinDugh  the  faith  of  llilt,  and  therefore 
ooc  weakened  of  the  strength  which  it 
Imt  the  eooner  bnnying  tliee  down  thtt 
awful  descent^  whose  certain  goal  is  **  the 
place  of  weeping  I"— come  and  taate  a 
jay  whose  seat  is  tn  deeper  than  where 
the  smilee  of  this  poor  worid  are  bora, 
iff  whose  rerj  '*laaghter  eren  there  is 
iieaYiness." 

Come,  aged  man ! — whose  step  ia  tot- 
teriBg^  and  in  whom  **  desire  fiuis :"  for, 
alas!  yea-  mtty  not  jrer  "know  Htm  who 
Wis  from  the  beginning."  Gome  and 
take  that  which  will  *^  strengthen  the 
feeble  knees,"  and  make  the  sun  of  your 
last  day  of  life^  were  it  this  day,  to  set  in 
peace! 

Come,  O  poor  man  I — ^and  let  your  heart 
he  replenished  with  the  "  true  riches," 
and  "  forget  your  own  poverty,  and  re- 
member your  own  misery  no  more." 

Come^  O  riek  maol  —  AUs!  not  yet 
^*xich  toward  God,"  know  "  the  un- 
sevchoble  riches  of  Christ,"  ksti  whilBt 


tliott  art  saying,  **  Soul,  take  thine  ease," 
the  word  go  forth,  '*  Thou  fool,  this  ni^ 
thy  sonl  shall  be  required  of  thee  1" 

Oome,  O  hnuBtd,  smiUen  heart!— thov 
mourner  for  the  dead, — ^thou  widowed 
indeed,  to  whom  not  to  live,  but  to  die 
and  follow,  is  now  all  tliy  de8ire,«-H)ome 
and  know  **  the  Comforter,"  that  can  go 
deeper  than  eren  tk^  wound,  and  ^  nour 
in  the  oil  and  the  wine,**  even  the  nope 
and  the  joy  of  re-union,  without  inter- 
mission and  witliout  end  I 

Gome,  **  weaiy  and  iieavy«laden"  ones 
mH  for  the  earth  is  full  of  yon»  and  hove 
all  your  weariness  rested,  and  lay  down 
here  the  loads  that  are  otherwise  crush- 
ing you  into  the  dust.  Tea,  come  aUi 
Gome  now!  There  is  a  way,  there  is 
power,  there  Is  room  !  "  For  the  Spirit 
and  the  bride  say,  Come.  And  let  him 
that  heareth  say.  Come.  And  let  him 
that  is  atliirst  oome.  And  whosoever 
will,  let  him  take  tiie  water  of  life  freely," 
(Rev.  xxii.  17.)    Amen. 

(^ToU  Continued,') 


Sxttact 


Tas  cHtmcB'  A  wmrBSs  voa  €Hn>  nr  vtm 

WOXt.D. 

*>  There  fa  aa  earnest  infidelity  abroad, 
that  will  ceftainly  net  be  settled  by  the 
sdiool  arguments  which  we  childishly 
auppoee  may  be  etR*ctual  to  convert  the 
litty  infidelity  of  our  upper  and  profos- 
aional  classes  in«e  solid  faith.  ToUing 
and  sttlfering  men  want  to  know,  not 
how  the  world  waa  governed  thousands  of 
years  ago,  but  bow  it  is  governed  11O10,— 
whether  there  is  anv  order  in  it>— whether 
there  is  any  one  who  can  and  will  rectify 
its  disorders.  They  must  have  plain, 
etnlglitforward  answers  to  these  ques* 
tions.  Thegr  will  listen  to  no  talk  about 
a  future  state,  unliess  we  can  tell  them 
s(Mnethlng  about  their  present  state. 
They  wtU  listen  to  no  aigumenta  from 
Paley,  or  Watson,  or  Hengstenberg,  or 
Oaasaen,.to  prove  that  such  a  work  must 
be  hiapired  or  Divine.  '  If  it  is,'  tliey 
aay^ '  What  message  does  it  bring  to  us  ? 
la  is- one  of  despair,  or  of  hope,— of  bond- 
age^ Of  of  emancipatioa.?  Speak  it  out, 
if  yon  know  wliat  it  is.  We  will  listen, 
if  H  la  whaA  we  want,  however  little  we 
mar  truat  you  who  speak  it*  We  will 
am^  ii^len  if  you  hriag  ever  so  many 
to  prove  your  powers  your 


right  to  dictate,  or  yew  skill  to  l_„_  , 
if  you  do  not  make  known  to  us  thafr 
which  will  sitew  us  the  path  in  which  we 
ai«  to  walk  more  dearly — which  will  ex- 
plain why  we  were  sent  into  this  world, 
and  how  we  are  to  live  in  it.'  This  tune 
goes  manly.  To  words  like  these,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  make  answer*  The  Bible, 
as  I  think,  is  a  friend  who  comes  to  men 
in  their  prison;  the  Church«  as  I  tiiiok, 
does,  stand  bv  during  the  interview,^ 
whether  as  a  jaikir  to  hinder  intercourse 
ornot,  I  will  try  to  explain.  TheChnrBh, 
it  aeema  to  me,  exists  in  the  work!  aa  a 
witness  to  maakind,  that  there  is  a  ooa- 
tinual,  divine,  gracious  government  over 
ity  as  a  witness  to  each  nation  that  God 
is  not  less  a  King  over  it  than  He  waa 
over  the  Jews ;  and  that  there  liaa  been 
a  more  complete  revelation  of  His  govern^ 
ment-of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  carried 
on— of  the  pnvpoaes  which  it  designs  to 
acoompUsb,  than  that  which  was  made  in 
old  time;  but  one  which  does  not  in  the 
least  set  tliat  revelaUun  aside,  or  make 
it  obsolete  for  us.  The  Church  is  to  teU 
men,  that  the  mora  completely  divme 
any  government  is,  the  more  human  it 
is^that  it  belong*  to  all  oommon  dr- 
cumstances^  ordinary  interests,    actual 
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business.  The  Chnrch  fs  to  tell  men, 
that  if  God  was  a  Redeemer  of  old,  He  is 
a  Redeemer  now, — that  if  He  was  the 
Judge  of  kings,  priests*  nobles,  in  old 
times— if  He  called  them  to  account  for 
their  cruelties,  punished  them  for  their 
•uperatitions,  reproved  them  for  their 
exactions— He  does  so  still.  The  Church 
is  to  tell  men,  that  if  Ood,  in  other  days, 
took  cognizance  of  the  bag  of  deceitCUl 
weiglftst  and  of  the  sins  of  the  employer 
who  kept  back  by  fraud  the  wages  of  the 
labourer,  He  does  so  still.  The  Cliurch 
is  to  teach  men,  that  society  exists  for 
the  sake  of  the  human  beings  who  com- 
pose it, — not  to  further  the  accumulation 
of  the  capital,  which  is  only  one  of  its 
instruments.  The  Church  is  to  declare, 
that  any  civilization  which  is  not  based 
upon   this  godly  principle,  will   come 


utteriy  to  nought,— that  all  the  real  bless- 
ings which  have  flowed  ftom  it,  have  pro- 
ceeded fh)m  the  acknowledgment  of  tbi» 
principle, — all  the  curses  which  hare  ae- 
companied  the  growth  of  wealth  and  lux- 
ury, from  the  forgetfulness  of  it  The 
Church  is  to  declare,  that  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  kingdom  which  God  has  pre* 
pared  for  them  that  love  Him,  is  about 
seen  now,  and  that  they  may  enter  inU^ 
it ;  and  that  His  government  of  this  spi- 
ritual and  eternal  world  does  not  make 
them  less  interested  for  the  earth  whidi 
He  has  formed  for  the  habitation  of  man, 
in  which  He  watches  over  him  and  blesaea 
him,  and  which  He  desires  that  he  should 
till  and  subdue,  according  to  the  com- 
mand which  He  gave  him  on  the  creation 
day.'*-.4faiiric«  on  the  (Hd  TesUmaiL 
{Oct.  1851.)    Preface,  p.  19. 


ilel(g(ott0  ISxtttlUqtntt. 


FRANCE. 

TUB  STATE  OF  BOMAHISM  IN  rBiRCI.* 

1.  Siatisiics. 
RoMiirisM  derives  more  than  a  hundred 
million  francs  from  the  State;  and  has 
been  upheld  for  the  last  few  years  by 
laws  in  themselves  restrictive,  and  here- 
by rendering  impossible,  in  a  thons« 
and  different  ways,  any  proselytism  con- 
trary to  it.  Besides  that  there  is  a 
regular  army  of  42,000  clergymen,  the 
country  is  again  covered  by  565  monas- 
teries, and  immense  religious  establish- 
ments. 
HoipiUlt  or  charltAbto  inttitiitioiu..........    930 

Boardiog  ichools  for  youog  hdlM, 1019 

BoiaU  coloniM  of  Borars  d«  la  CluritA,...  3379 
BtUblUhmenU  of  Fibres  de  la  Doctrine,  761 
Mlationary  ettablUhiiMiits  in  th«  interior.  48 
C]«rifial coUegea,....^....^.................. 903 

We  have  saou  the  formation  of  a  school, 
in  almost  every  hamlet,  sendloff  its  mi- 
litia  into  prisons  and  hospitals,  esta- 
blishing everywhere  small  colonies  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  whom  youth  of 
both  sexes  have  been  consigned ;  impart- 
ing the  bread  of  charity  to  the  poor,  and 
enticing  them,  in  every  way  posiible. 
Into  the  churches.  In  short,  their  mis- 
sionaries, educated  in  fire  large  establiah- 
ments,  have  landed  on  every  shore,  and 
supplies  are  sent  them  by  millions.  The 
receipts  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
the  greatest  Cathollo  Missionary  Society, 

^  *  Bztr»et«d  from  paper  la  "SvemaMcalCkrU, 
l{ii^"  read  hj  RevfE.  Preaa«2T?PaSMS 
the  London  Meeting  of  the  EvangeOeal  Amy^* 


amounted,  in  1850,  to  3,909,646  fhoket* 
Neither  is  this  alL  The  places  of  wor- 
ship have  never  been  more  brilliant,  or 
better  filled;  although  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  best  Roman  Catholio  farnmea 
enter  them  not.  Never  was  the  iMge- 
antry  of  its  ritual  more  apparent.  Never, 
in  our  times,  have  more  celebrated 
preachers  mounted  its  pulpits.  In  fiust. 
never  has  it  been  so  much  encouraged 
to  say,  **  I  am  the  reiiaum  o/Frauc^^tkt 
definitive  f€^m^  from  which  no  one  muet  do* 
partr  All  this  by  no  means  alters  our 
opinion ;  we  are  no  less  ready  to  say  to 
its  partisans :  **  No,  you  have  not  the 
definitive  religious  form.  France  is.  In 
reality,  not  yours ;  and,  notwithstanding 
appearances,  you  are  marked,  as  in  the 
forehead,  with  the  sign  of  a  church  which 
must  fall.  Your  organization  is  great ; 
canals  may  be  completely  dug ;  they  may 
be  numerous,  and  skilfully  crossed ;  but 
the  water  which  they  bring  to  us  is  not 
the  water  which  our  thirst  requires.  It 
may,  for  a  moment,  deceive,  but  it  can 
never  satisfv."  In  a  word,  if  Romanism 
be  apparently  strong,  it  is  not  so  morally, 
or  in  reality. 

2.  Enterpriees  of  Eomcmism  m  JFVmioe. 

Nothing  can  be  more  skilfully  do- 
vised  than  the  numerous  Roman  Catholio 
enterprises  in  operation  amongst  us. 
They  comprise  everything  in  human  Nfh; 
they  include  every  situation,  and  ovelpy 
age ;  they  are  applied  to  overy  kfaid  ui 
suflFering.  A  mere  glance  of  the  ef» 
over  our  tabular  statement  of  the  *"~ 
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Mt  eomrnvnitiei,  will  first  shew  that  the 
principal  efforts  of  the  Church  are  con- 
oentrated  on  the  education  of  the  young. 
It  .will  be  perceived  what  »•  nnanber  of 
achooU  are  conducted  by  the  sisters  and 
brothers  of  Christian  doctrine.  To  which 
must  be  added,  a  great  number  of  nur- 
series and  asylums  for  children  of  the 
earliest  age.  Boarding  schools  are  also 
provided  ror  young  ladies  of  the  upper 
claasesy  (such  as  the  establishment  of  the 
Soared  Heart  at  Paris,  or  rather  as  Ladies 
of  Iiutntction  at  Puyi)  and  in  every  part 
of  France.  Smaller  coUegea  and  free 
colleges  have  increased,  as  we  have  seen, 
till  they  amount  to  188.  Certainly  they 
ought  to  have  increased  still  more.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  colleges  in  Paris, 
several  divisions  were  obliged  to  be  sup- 
pressed in  the  colleges  of  the  State  for 
want  of  pupils ;  on  the  contrary^  in  the 
free  colleges,  or  where  greater  facilities 
are  afforded,  or  life  is  made  much  more 
agreeable,  they  have  increased.  Let  this 
anffice  as  to  the  education  of  the  young. 
But  old  people  also  find  asylums  provided 
for  them;  as  the  infirmary  of  Marie 
Tb^rese,  at  Angers.  The  Hospitaller 
Sistera  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  fill  the 
Jiospitals;  there  are  also  a  great  number 
of  hospitals  annexed  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  itself.  The  siclc  poor  thus 
become  subjected  to  its  influence.  It 
has  likewise  instituted  the  Sisters  of  our 
Lady  of  Good  Help,  for  the  more  wealthy 
sick,  where  nurses  are  trained  for  attend- 
ing persons  at  their  own  houses.  Nume- 
rous iofltitutions  are  likewise  formed  for 
foreigners,  under  the  care  of  the  sisters. 
The  house  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  at 
Caen,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example. 
The  sisters  of  St.  Joseph  entirely  devote 
themselves  to  the  care  of  the  blind,  the 
deafy  and  the  dumb*  There  are  few 
prisons  but  what  have  their  Sisters  of 
Charity  and  Mercy.  Asylums  are  every- 
where open  for  repenting  prostitutes. 
The  Care  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  at 
Angers,  has  eatablishnsents  throughout 
France^  specially  directed  to  the  same 
object.  Romanism  not  only  thinks  of 
ihose  already  fallen,  but  of  those  also 
who  are  in  danger  of  falling.  Work, 
mider  the  direction  of  the  sisters,  is  pro- 
vided for  poor  young  girls,  and  orphan 
childreD  are  carefully  taken  care  of. 
Even  bouses  are  open  for  domestic  ser- 
vants out  of  place.  Such  is  tbe  house  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Angers.  Young 
girls»  who  are  houseless,  are  taken  care 
of  till  thej  can  find  employment ;  such 
Is  the  design  of  Saint  Blandine  at  Metz. 
Thus  are  asyhims  provided  for  all  the 
Oiteies  of  social  life.  It  is  no  less  so 
towards  those  sufferers  who,  from  want 


of  courage  or  true  comfort,  aspire  to 
leave  society  altogether.  The  561  monas- 
teries in  France  offer  them  an  asylum. 
Neither  is  this  all;  those  who  wish  to 
retire  from  the  world,  without  entering 
upon  the  life  of  a  monk,  may  lilcewise 
have  their  desires  gratified.  They  can 
go  into  houses  of  mere  retreat,  such  as 
that  of  Fontenay  le  Cernte,  in  Vendee, 
open  to  persons  from  the  worlds  who 
would  live  in  retreat. 

Hence  it  appears  that  Roman  Catho* 
lie  proselytism  is  almost  endless  in  its 
resources.  Nothing  has  been  forgotten 
to  contribute  to  its  triumph,  employ- 
ing likewise  a  seal  at  once  skilful  and 
ardent. 

3.  Foreign  Missions — Ljfcns  Society. 

The  organization  of  the  societv  is 
thus  conducted  : — To  render  the  colleo* 
tion  of  monies  more  easy,  every  tenth 
subscriber  is  authorized  to  receive  them. 
He  pays  the  amount  into  the  hands  of 
another,  authorized  to  receive  ten  such 
amounts,  or  100  subscriptions ;  he,  in  his 
turn,  pavs  his  subscriptions  into  the 
hands  of'^a  third  person,  who  is  autho- 
rized to  receive  ten  subscriptions  of  simi* 
Ur  amount,  or  1000  subscriptions.  Two 
councils,  one  at  Lvons,  ana  the  other  at 
Paris,  composed  of  both  clergy  and  lay- 
men, divide  the  amount  amongst  the 
different  missions.  Communications  rela- 
tive to  the  labours  of  the  missionaries 
are  arranged  and  publi^ihed  at  Lyons. 
Such  information  is  printed  six  times 
a- year.  Every  tenth  subscriber  receives 
a  copy  ;  the  number  of  copies,  therefore, 
circulated,  exceeds  160,000. 

The  Receipts  of  the  Propagation 
Society  of  the  Faith  amounted,  in  1850, 
to  3,309,646f.45c.;  towards  which  France 
contributed  1.907.916f.  33c.  The  expend- 
iture was  3,220,748f.  86o. 

Since  1822,  more  than  seventy  bbhops, 
or  new  vicars-apostolic,  have  been  made. 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  are  to  be 
found  in  China,  Cochin- China,  J'tpan, 
Tartary,  Central  Asia,  and  India.  The 
college  of  Palo-Pinang  serves  as  a  kind 
of  Institute  for  Missions  in  Asia«  Mis- 
sions have  increased  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  Caspian  Sea;  they 
are  also  sustained  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Asia  Minor ;  also  at  Beyront  and  Aleppo. 
They  have  likewise  been  established  in 
Africa;  at  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  on  the  ruins  of  Hippo,  in  Guinea, 
and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
Northern  America  likewise,  the  French 
Colonies,  the  United  States,  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith  has  gone  also  into  tbe  Pro- 
testant countries  of  Europe,  as  Swedea 
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mnd  En|;;taad.  The  nairatirgg  of  iSke 
inissionaries  demonslrste  that  (C^'Hit 
energT  is  being  emp!ojed.  Many  have 
lost  tneir  lives  in  foreign  hrads.  At 
other  times  they  have  men  eflectnalty 
aided  by  the  civil  power;  the  hoose  of 
Picpas,  for  example,  in  the  miserable 
aflktr  if  Tkhiti,  had  Hs  mtswion  opened 
by  the  cannonli  month.  Tlris  serion^y 
reminds  ns  of  **  compel  Hum  to  come  m  f* 
Diffbrent    means    are   employed   to 

Sive  an  interest  in  favour  of  the  opera- 
ona  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith.  Two  solemn  anonal  fites, 
Are  celebrated  on  its  aocoimt.  It  forms 
B  subject  for  many  discourses  and  ser- 
mons after  mass.  Bat  the  most  ellWetiial 
me«D8»  and  that  whieh  is  most  reeom- 
nended  to  excite  interesty  and  promote; 
suhscriptionssis  an  appeal  to  the  promised' 
indulgence  offifrred  by  the  Pope  in  ex- 
change. This  indnlgenee  runs  thus: — 
'**  The  Holy  Father  mercifalty  grants,  in 
the  Lord's  name,  to  all  and  to  each  of 
the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,  of  both 
sexes,  who,  for  the  revival  an^  support 
of  the  most  salutary  work  of  mtssiona, 
wiN  give  their  names  to  ttw  Association' 
of  the  Propagation  of  tire  Faith,  a  plen- 
ary indulgence  and  remission  of  all  their 
sins,  during  the  solemnities  of  the  Inven- 
tion of  the  most  holy  Cross  of  our  L«ird. 
Jesus  Christ,  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier, 
and  once  a-month,  on  whatever  day  they 
nay  choose,  provided  that,  during  the 
mouthy  they  have  repeated  every  di^ 
the  prayers  of  the  Association ;  provided 
also  that,  being  truly  penitent,  they  have 
"confessed  and  strengthened  themselves 
by  a  participation  of  tlie  holy  communion. . 
and  siialt  devoutly  visit  the  church,  or 
oratory,  of  the  said  Association,  if  it  lias 
one,  or  if  not,  their  own  paristi  cfaurdi, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  their  fer- 
Tent  prayers  to  God,  for  the  prosperity 
of  our  holy  mother — ^tbe  Church." 

The  t>rief  adds  an  indulgence  of  a 
liundred  da/s  for  prayers  and  aims,  in 
fkvour  of  tlie  Association,  iqipliooble  to 
the  souls  in  purgatory.  Henee  these 
generous  ofFenngs  are  made  partly  for 
purchasing  heaven  I 

4b  How  it  ahoM  As  oppned, 

Catholicism  h  wealc,  especially  in  its 
princinles.  What  mustbedoDo  in  oppos- 
ing it  ?  Strengthen  the  principles  of  tiie 
Reformation ;  carry  them  out  in  all  their 
consequences,  and  send  hack  to  Gatholi- 
dsm  the  luml>er  it  may  hare  left  us. 
Catholicism  relies  on  external  ibroe ;  we 
aliall  conquer  it  onlr  by  abandoning  this, 
and  relying  on  truth  alone.  Cathoiioism 
leeps  its  adherents  in  formalides  of 
thought  and  of  Ufe.    The  b«it  muwer  to 


fwmys  1 

realities  of  Christianity,— to  the  tnif  k  •f 
Christ,— to  immediate  eontaet  whb  t^ 
(rospel.  C^rholieisB  relies  on  buoMn 
tnMntion;  this  is  a  warning  to  ns  not  «> 
receive  the  authority  of  any  traditi«in  ^ 
this  sort.  The  great  principles  of  ^*. 
testantbm,  taken,  not  in  their  restf i>  ■ 
tioufl,  but  fiilly  oarried  out  io  their  dlroot 
and  obvious  development^  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  wliole  aeeret  of  vlotery.  €^» 
troversy,in  detail,  will  d<>  little,  eosspaeodl 
with  what  I  propose.  To  say  aN  in  oao 
word— The  Reformation,  half  oarHod  o«ly 
will  be  half  conquered ;  the  Refomedm^ 
fntly  carried  out,  wiU  of  itself  be  deoM- 
edly  victorious- 

Kever  was  the  soil  better  prapared'fbr 
tlie  seed  of  truth.  Were  we  permiCtaA 
to  enter  on  anotiier  snhjeet,  it  wo«M'h» 
easy  to  shew  the  extensive  wearinesolhafe 
prevails  in  France  with  Catliolicism,  and 
the  reception  given  to  the  preaobing  «f 
the  Qospel.  Rut  this  subject  hi  the  pro- 
vince or  another.  I  have  said  enough  «► 
shew  the  little  moral  infiaeoee  Catholi- 
cism can  exerei«e  amongst  us.  A  vurtt 
and  promising  field  is  open  to  eiraagelE- 
cid  Cbrntiaas.  May  God  give  then 
courage  to  enter  into  It,  for  the  fields- 
are  white  unto  the  harrost  I 


BELGniaf. 


Fab  from  gaining  in  spiritual  and  true 
derotion,  this  worahip  becomes  every  dsgr 
more  pompous  and  theatrical.  It  a4U'aat» 
the  attnUton,  more  tiian  ever,  to  nwterial 
objects.  "By  tiie  combination  of  imiuc 
and  painting,  splendour  of  deeoratioiiy 
bril^ncy  of  lights,  the  ftimes  of  ineeiiM^ 
and  exquisite  roioes,  it  captivates  the 
soul,  absorbs  it  in  aragne  indeAolte  ses- 
timentalltr,  which  is  fancied  to  l>o  reli- 
gion; and  inrdves  it  in  a  eioud  of 
ceremonies,  which,  onoe  ended,  leaves  it 
ignorsnt^  Tarant,  wearied,  and  glad  to 
escape  from  this  mystiual  toipor,  1^ 
plunging  into  the  amusements  ef  tab 
world.  See  with  what  eagerness  aa  mat" 
tire  population,  who  shall  have  f<^owed» 
through  one  of  the  great  filea,  the  sor- 
rices  of  the  Boudsh  worship^  will,  h 
diately  afterwsrds,  rash  to  every  , 
devoted  to  pleasure  and  dissipclioa.  ~ 


seasons  of  the  great  solemnities  of  Pupeiy 
are  looked  fhr  with  the  ezpeetnthni  df 
laige  gains  by  all  proprietors^of 
establishments^    taverns, 

'  ig-honses,  baU^eoms,  aad 
\<ef  are  the  days  on  whldi  the 
in  waitixig  are  found  iAfuffieiffOti 
roQiBf  toQ  imdl. 
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vMM|ipl^,  Bfl%hMl  voos  not*  gifv 
piMe  in  MIT  ^r«y  to  djMfn  or  IMIy  in 
pocrflc^  fcioliah  8iip«r«ettk>it.  TlMnvjim 
nvf  Me  the  niiHilfKl^  on  oertiftlw  days, 
hiirtyfnjr  to  iBoke  the  nmiidto  ef  «  poml 
upon  tbcnr  knees,  nettv  to  whtck  lo « 
cfMpe1»  wMdi,  MSQofMng  to  tflulMoDv  bos 
tetofk  built  hy  angetOi 

In  anoAier  ^lflee(a^i!»eii  t^tr  kmxm) 
they  use  a  pavement  of  marbW^  roalrtiiif 
tlie  rotmdeof  an  altar,  on  which  U  fdaoed 
abox  c^mcaffiinir  the  fpiadlo  and  thieacf 
of  the  Y\tfAn  Blrury.  Iif  aaother  Aiitriet 
iB-t  to«nBi  frhei%  pHiHino  eocno  in  tbooh 
«and«  to  be  heal^»  by  telling  their 
romries  before  a  black  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin, the  miracnlom  power  of  which  is 
floch,  thai  they  hata  never  bnn  able 
exactly  to  cotmt  the  nwnber  of  buNets 
thflf  received  in  her  apron  duiiag  a  battle. 
The  renown  of  tkia  Haage  has  existed 
several  centnrles. 

We  coaldf  present  hundreds  of  similar 
examples  of  ercdunty  and  superstition. 
It  win  be  svfilcteiit  to  state,  that  there  is 
ecavoely  a  parish  where  there  is  not  some 
saint  who,  on  a  given  day,  will  accomplish 
pretended  miracles,  when  bwidreds  of 
•davateea  present  themselves  at  bia  fiset 
md  aaake  their  rvfibrfngs.  Out  of  one  of 
tho  gates  of  Brussels  there  is  a  St. 
CaUon,  tlie  patroa  of  horses;  to  lioantir 
biasy  aad  for  the  good  of  tho  race  of 
boma«  thoasands  of  peasants  cease  on 
borsebock  to  receive  a  blessing  e»  the 
aaina'a  day.  His  relics  are  passed  in 
iiDDt  of  the  horses,  which  sre  ranged 
aroond  the  court  of  the  church. 

There  are  other  saints  for  the  other 
animals,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
enltnre,  &c;  but  the  worship  of  the  Vir- 
gin exceeds  all  the  rest.  A  friend,  living 
in  the  country,  wrote  a  few  days  sinoe, 
**  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  greatly 
estends  itself^  and  pursues  its  onward 
nsacck ;  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country 
the  Virgin  is  all.  She  is  Venus  and 
Klnerva^  the  Queen  of  Gods.  Exqttisite 
flowers^  statues  of  great  price,  crowns 
loaded  with  precious  stones,  ara  given  to 
ornament  the  altars  dedicated  to  her 
arrvice."  But  on  entering  into  detaifs, 
vre  should  only  repeat  what  may  be  said 
of  aD  countries  where  Popikm  exefcFaes 
ite  inffoence  fi^ty.  It  may,  however,  be 
mentioMdy  that  tho  nobility,  the  magJa^ 
tratet,  the  court,  and  even  the  King, 
<thoagh  Protestant,)  werO  present  at  a 
MMoy,  whSah.  took  place  ai 
attended  with,  much  pomp, 
a  crown  of  gptd,  enrfdied  with 
pnadodi  stoiMa  cf  the  value  of  S5,00a 
mnac  (L.1400  ttiffiiiir,)  ndaed  1^  sub- 
acftptM  in  one  of  tbo  poorest  parima  fn 
<&•  olQv  VMT  placed  on  tbe  Itaatf  of  tfto- 


Vltgltt.  Some  persons  said;  hi  Jest,  that 
the  in^at  Jesus  wept  much,  beeause  they 
bad  given  his  mother  a  erewn  hamieomer 
than  His.  When  tbis  leport  beeame 
known,  it  was  proposed  to  subscribe  for  a 
new  crown  for  the  infant^  but  they  could 
not  find  purses  ready  to  open  for  the 
pttrpose.-- ilfoR#.  Fanchaud, 

TEMscu  ^noraatJLKT  MfsaiON  nr  ivbiojl* 

It  eounto  now  eighteen  nrissfenaiies  ia 
that  eoaatry,  almost  all  of  them  married ; 
making  altogether  firnm  sizty-flre  to 
seventy  persooSi  iaeluding  wivea  and 
ehlidren.  These  laboarera  aie  diatii- 
bated  aaaoniv  thirteev  staiiooa 

The  Freoeh  missMmaries  oalaiilate^  tint 
since  the  beginning  of  tbe  mission  tbay 
have  been  the  means  of  the  conversioa  of 
a  thousand  persons^  who  have  either  died 
hi  tbe  laith,  or  who  are  to  this  day  set- 
ting a  good  example  by  their  Cteistian 
life. 

At  alraosi  every  station,  between  four 
and  five  hundred  persona  assemble  for 
public  worship.  On  feset  days*  and  when 
neophytes  are  admitted  into  the  Cbnroh 
by  baptism^  tbe  chapels  are  not  large 
enough  to  oontaln  the  erewd^  and«  at 
one  station,  more  than  a  thousMid  audi- 
tors have  often  met  together  in  the  open 
air,  to  listen  to  the  nsessage  of  good  tid- 
inga  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  Ia  one 
ycar»  more  than  ^ve  hundred  Bechuaaaa 
demanded  the  sacrament  of  bi^ism. 
Amongst  tlie  number  of  con  verted  natives^ 
there  are  men  and  women  of  deep  piety, 
of  elevated  character,  and  of  an  exem- 
pkwy  life.  Even  those  who  have  hitherto 
felt  only  the  external  influence  of  Christ- 
ianity, have,  little  by  little,  adopted  the 
habiCa  ef  civilized  life.  They  have  aban- 
doned the  dirty  skins  of  animals  which 
they  used  to  wear,  the  grease  and  yellow 
ochre  with  which  they  used  to  besmear 
themselves,  and  dress  Ifke  £oTt>peans. 
Instead  of  fhetr  huts,  they  bniM  dean 
houses,  with:  ar  garden  surrounded  by  an 
enclosure.  The  chief  of  the  countrr,  who 
was  but  a  savage  before  the  arrival  of  the 
missionaries,  is  now  a  civilized  man,  and 
has  made  treaties  with  the  Sn^jSaXi  Coto- 
nisi  QovemmenC. 

Twenty  years  ago^  cannibaGsm  reigned 
In  several  parts  of  tbe  country  occupied 
by  the  Flinch  missionaries;  now,  no 
traces  of  ft  am  to  be  seen,  exeeptbi?  the 
bones  of  the  victims,  wMcb  may  still  be 
lound  in  the  caverns  where  they  were 
itintigled,  roasted,  and  devoured. 

The  mean  annual  receipts  of  Ae  ^  80^ 
detlder  Missions- Evang^nques  de  Paris,** 
are  about  160,000  francs  (L.4,000.)  The 
•  ftcmtkfup^  read  by  tf.  Gmdrpftrrt  ofTiris. 
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maintenance  of  the  African  mission  eosts 
abdut  75,000  francs  (L.3,000.)  Its  fluids 
are  principally  obtained  from  the  eran- 
gelical  churches  of  France. 


ITALY. 

OPFOSITIOir  TO  TDK    WALDCN8BS  BT  THE 
JBSUITS. 

Thb  disciples  of  Ignatius  Loyola  make 
bitter  complaints  against  the  Govern, 
ment  of  Piedmont,  because  it  loyally 
obserTes  the  laws  which  decree  religious 
liberty.  Lately,  the  municipal  council 
of  Turin  granted  to  the  Vaudois  land  on 
which  to  construct  a  church.  This  favour 
has  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
have  formally  set  forth  this  charge 
against  the  magistrates  of  Turin  in  four 
points. 

1st,  To  erect  Protestant  temples  In 
Piedmont  is  to  establish  liberty  of  wor- 
ship.  2ndly,  To  esUblish  liberty  of 
worship  is  to  destroy  in  Italy  religious 
unity,  Its  011^  glory  and  its  onltf  power. 
3dly,  To  call  ProtesUnts  into  Piedmont 
is  to  call  into  It  strangers.  4thly,  Fin- 
ally, to  establish  Protestantism  in  Pied- 
mont is  to  dishonour  the  dynastv  of 
Savoy,  whose  chief  merit  is  that  of  hav- 
ing opposed  heresy. 

This  is  clear  and  positive.  The  unfor- 
tunate Vaudois  have  been  a  mark  for  the 
most  atrocious  persecutions  during  six 
hundred  years.  They  have  sown  with 
their  bodies  the  valleys  in  which  they 
had  sought  an  asylum,  and  no  people 


sufferings.    This  is  not  sufficient,  it  ap- 
pears, for  the  scrvanta  of  the  papacy. 
The  Vaudois  are  strangen  in  their  native 
land;  they  must  be  Imprisoned  in  the 
Alps  as  pestiferous.-    The  dynasty   of 
Savoy,  which  has  acquired  so  mmch  hon- 
our by  oppressing  them,  will  be  dishon- 
oured if  it   grant  them  the  right   of 
worshipping  God  in  the  dty  of  Turin, 
and  the  glory  of  luly  destroyed!  What 
do  your  readers  think  of  these  odiooa 
diatribes  ?   Is  it  possible  to  push  intoler. 
ance  further  ^—EvangeUeal  CkriMiendom. 

HUNGARY. 

PROTKSTAin  STATISTICS. 

General  StoHittiee  of  Protestantism, 

OBDBCnSS. 

I.-Lnthenn,                        803^           «<« 

U—tteformed,            .          JOuS>           "^ 

ADHRBxirri. 

i-^SS:^     :  !;»}  *«^<« 

General  Statistics  of  Hungary  and  its 
Dependencies 

DIo. 
ceses. 

Par. 

ishes. 

Adherents. 

Romish 

Qreek,  united 

Greek,  not  united 

ProtestonU  

YTnltftiians  ........--- 

22 

5 
9 
S 

3521 
2187 
2487 
2805 

6.130.I8B; 
1.322.944. 
2.2B3.S0S 

47.28^ 

No.  of  Inhabitants 

M«:«» 

... 

... 

».8M,4W 

jloHteft  of  ]}ooit0« 


jTAou  art  Peter:  A  Discourse  on  Papal 
Infallibility^  and  the  causes  of  the  late 
1  Conversions  to  Romanistn.  By  Robbrt 
Ijbb,  D.D.  Edinburgh:  Adam  and 
Charles  Black.  1851. 
Wb  cordially  recommend  this  discourse 
to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  readers. 
It  is  a  most  clear,  convincing,  popular, 
yet  learned  confutation  of  the  doctrine 
of  Papal  infallibility,— *' the  hinge  on 
which  the  whole  body  of  modern  Popery 
turns."  Dr.  Lee  first  of  all  examines 
carefully  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  are  alleged  by  the  Romanists  as 
proofs  of  this  fundamental  dogma  of 
their  system.  He  next  meets  them  with 
mn  equally  critical  and  painstaking  in- 
Testigation  on  their  own  favourite  field 
of  tradition ;  and  then  shews,  that  so  far 
from  infallibility   being,  as    Romanists 


maintain,  /'  necessary  for  a  Church,"  it 
is  "contrary  to  reason  and  to  fact.*^ 
The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  **  the  causes  why  so  manv 
Protestants  have  lately  joined  the  Church 
of  Rome." 

Our  space  prevents  us  from  giving 
such  extracts  as  we  should  otherwise 
have  laid  before  our  readers  as  speci- 
mens of  Dr.  Lee's  clear  forcible  style,  and 
convincing  arguments. 

The  following  we  select  out  of  manj 
equally  good : — 

POPISH  HrriLLIBTLITT  OF  TBB  TULOATir.. 

"The  Council  of  Trent  pronounced 
the  Vulgate,  or  common  Latin  veralon 
of  the  Bible,  authentic  Scripture;  but 
unhappily  neither  Protestants  nor  Ca- 
tholics are  agreed  whether  by  tUs  decree 
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the  C<mneil  intended  to  put  the  Vnlgate 
on  the  same  level  as  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  or  only  to  authenticate  the 
Vulgate  in  preferenoe  to  all  other  Latin 
translation!.  For  this  assembly,  which 
styled  itself  a  *  sacrosanct,  (ecumenical, 
and  general  Synod,'  was  not  inferior  to 
any  Pythia  of  antiauity,  in  giving  out 
ambiguous  oracles.  Unhappily,  however, 
the  text  of  the  version  thus  declared  au- 
thentic was  so  scandalously  inaccurate, 
that  the  Council  felt  obliged  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  correct  it ;  and  tbe  correc- 
tions, be/art  they  were  made  or  could  be 
known^  were  sanctioned  by  the  Council 
as  authentic  Scripture. 

"  It  came  to  pass  that  the  committee 
never  performed  its  work ;  but  the  Pope, 
by  whose  jealousy  it  seems  to  have  been 
prevented,  set  himself  to  perform  a  task 
very  appropriate  to  infallibility,  and  a 
fair  criterion  of  its  existence.    This  edi- 
tion, on  which  two  Popes  laboured  per- 
sonally, with  the  assistance  of  learned 
Cardinals  and  other  distinguished  scho- 
lars, was  published  in  the  Pontificate  of 
Sixtus  v.,  and  is  thence  called  the  Sixtine 
Edition,     Reiving  on  his  infallibility,  the 
Pope  declnrea  in  the  preface,  that  by  a 
decree  which  was  to  endure  for  ever, 
this  text  which  he  now  published  was 
the  authentic  text,  and  threatened  not 
only  other  terrible  punishments,  but  the 
indignation  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the 
blessed  Peter  and   Paul,  His  apostles, 
against  any  one  who  should  presume  to 
change  the  text  as  published  by  his  au- 
thority.   (Pr»f.  ad.  Ed.  Sixti,  V.)    But 
i/oM  edition  so  shamefully  abounded  with 
grose  blunders,  that  the  next  Pope  tried  to 
suppress  it,  and  a  congregation  of  learned 
men  was  forthwith  set  to  work  to  remove 
this  soandal  and  prepare  another  edition ; 
which,  having  appeared  in  the  reign  of 
Clement  Vri  I.,  is  known  as  the  Clementint 
edition.    The  publication  of  this  work 
sadly  perplexea  the  Papalists,  who  could 
not  but  foresee  the  ridicule  which  two 
editions,  both  declared  authentic  by  two 
infallible  Popes,  and  yet  contradicting 
each  other  in  thousands  of  places,  must 
bring  upon  them.    Bellarmin,  who  was 
a   member    of  this  congregation,    and 
whose  ingenuity  appears  to  have  been 
restrained  by  no  shame,  happily  sug- 
gested an  apology  which  would  save  the 
infallibility  of  tbe  Pope,  and  yet  account 
for  the  appearance  of  the  new  edition. 
Accordingly,  in  the  preface  which   he 
wrote,  the  fault  is  laid  upon  the  printer; 
though  he  knew,  and  the  Pope  and  the 
whole  College  of  Cardinals  could  not 
but  know,  that  this  was  entirely  false ; 
indeed  palpably  so,  for  tbe  new  edition 
not   only  corrected  the  errors  of  the! 


former,  but  contained  a  areat  body  of 
different  readings.  For  this  signal  ser- 
vice it  is  said,  in  thus  getting  the  Papal 
Infallibilitv  out  of  its  dangerous  predi- 
cament, Bellarmin  was  rewarded  with 
the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  and  subsequently 
was  made  an  Arcbbbhop.** 

NO   PROOF   FROM  80B1PTURE  CAPIBLS  OP 
*  PBOYINO  IITTALLIBILITT. 

**  When  arguments  are  brought  from 
Scripture  or  tradition  to  prove  that  the 
Popes  or  Councils  are  infallible,  we  may 
well  reply,  that  no  argument  whatever 
is  required  or  is  admissible.  We  need 
no  proof  that  there  is  light  when  the 
sun  shines.  History  has  ruled  the  case. 
<  Some  men's  sins  go  before  unto  judg- 
ment.' No  proof  from  Scripture  can 
ever  overturn  a  matter  of  fact.  If  Scrip- 
ture asserted  the  Papal  infallibility,  this 
would  not  prove  that  the  Popes  were 
infallible,  but  only  that  Scripture  as- 
serted what  was  not  the  case.  So  that, 
as  was  before  said  of  tradition,  the  suc- 
cess of  their  Scriptural  argument  would 
really  do  the  Romanists  no  service.  It 
would  not  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
Papacy,  but  it  would  ruin  that  of  the 
Scriptures.  Papists  hero  stand  in  the 
same  position  as  those  injudicious  per- 
sons who  would  refute  the  facts  of  geo- 
logy bv  the  authority  of  Scripture.  The 
facts,  however,  are  not  to  be  refuted  by 
any  authoritative  declaration  whatever, 
for  they  lie  open  to  our  senses,  they 
speak  for  themselves,  and  are  irrefragable. 
So  that,  if  Scripture  really  give,  as  those 
persons  suppose,  such  an  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  earth  as  is  inconsistent 
with  those  phenomena,  the  result  must 
be  to  refute,  not  the  facts,  which  cannot 
be  gainsayed,  but  the  declarations  which 
are  Inconsistent  with  them.  No  autho- 
rity, either  of  Scripture  or  tradition,  can  ' 
ever  establish  the  Papal  infallibility  ;  for 
history  has  demonstrated,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  myriads  of  facts,  that  immunity 
from  error  is  not  an  attribute  of  the 
Romish  Church,  or  of  any  of  its  function- 
aries, individually  or  collectively,  either 
in  their  personal  or  their  official  ca- 
pacity." 

THE  UNCnARITABLKNRSS  OP  ANGLIOAN 
PRIESTS. 

"The  uncharitableness  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  many  Anglicans  of 
late  years,  should  have  apprised  them, 
before  it  was  too  late,  that  they  were 
both  imbibing  the  spirit  and  adopting^ 
the  principles  of  Rome.  To  hear  men 
who  can  pretend  to  no  infallibility,  on 
the  strength  of  theories  which  are  sup- 
ported by  no  clear  proof,  coolly  ex- 
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coftummieatinj;  wbofo  dknroheSy  whose 
duristian  character  will  not  suffer  hj 
cQsparlson  with  that  of  the  Enftliftfi 
<chorob,  aid  who  have  sometime  had  the 
t>esi  of  the  argument  with  faef,  where 
the  Sew  Testament  afone  was  made  the 
rule  of  Juds^ment,  is  indeed  a  spectacle 
«9  aatoikhiox  at  H  la  depkirable.  li 
might  har»  abated  tbe  eoaAdenoe  of 
those  geatlemen  to  remember,  that  if 
^love  he  the  end  of  the  commandment/ 
fie  thai  sine  most  af^fnst  charier  moat 
b«  the  worst  beretitf ;  that  to  juoge  <mr 
bfethren  is  not  the  proper  erldeace  that 
we  are  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
tiowerer  eagerly  we  may  bare  imbibed 
the  lessona  of  Catholic  tradition;  and 
that^  as  in  common  disputes  he  that  is 
flttoet  angry  Is  geoeratTy  he  that  feels  hf m- 
«etf  most  in  the  wrong ;  so  ha  eontro- 
Tersiea  about  refigioo,  those  opinion* 
which  puff  men  up  with  high  notiona  of' 
themselves,  and  tempt  them  to  despise 
tlieir  brethren,  perhaps  holier  and  wiser 
tnea  than  they»  moat  be  presumed,  what- 


the  dariuce  blaaplemy  of  Hi  ''twdir,'*  hi 
which  a  macliguard  Impostor  lih«  Jo« 
iSmith  prestmies  to  say,  "Tbae  salfh  thm 
Lard  r  — and  to  put  Me  discourses  In  thw 
month  of  Jesus  Christ ;  dl  tM«  b  too 
dreadful  to  excite  either  ridfeule  er  eon* 
l«mpt,^-lt  iilts  m  with  horror  I  T«^  eo 
auuK  cru  nmny  of  our  working  dnssea, 
that  this  same  abomimMkm  hsM  found 
loffowerB  among  somo  of  our  collienf  itt 
Scotland  f  Ko  doubt  tMs  eism  h^  had 
esy  Imt  that  thry  should 


«f  er  tradition  mar  say,  not  ta  have  been 
taught  by  our  blessed  Lord;  and  Chat 
probably  he  tliat  Is  uiost  eodldent  and 
uncharitable  in  his  temper,  is  also  most 
-erroneous  (n  hia  fudgioent.  We  And, 
liistorieany,  that  tne  Christian  Church 
aoquired  a  haughty,  overbearing,  and 
persecuting  spirit  m  proportion  as  sIm 
witiated>  and  lost  the  simplicity  of  truth ; 
«ud  that  church  which  Is  most  deepty 
4rt«ined  with  the  blood  of  saints,  is  that 
which  has  most  faltilfled  Christian  doc- 
trine, wliateTer  Catholicity  and  tradition 
tnay  testify  to  the  contrary." 

MrnMi^  8€rim  if  the  BsUgtBrn  Trae* 
ifiwfeiy  >-^'*  MeamrkaUe  DeU»tme§  or, 
Mutratimu  qf  Pltpvlmt  Error»»" 

'''The    IM    md    Timer    of   Jeh»  is 

Vft  have  ofteu  recommended  thiaadmfr- 
«l>(»  tnd  cheap  series.  For  tfd.  a-month, 
41  working  man  may  soon  possess  a  ralu- 
able  cottage  library.  The  information 
•eotttained  in  this  sefieu  is  at  once  accu- 
rate, informing,  and  popular,  while  it  is 
•always  leavened  with  a  Christian  spirit 
We  eztraot  from  the  extremely  interest- 
ing and  useful  number  on  **  Popular  De- 
4ueieme,"the  following  iiistory  of  Mormon- 
ism.  Of  all  the  baseless  and  stupid  delu- 
Motta  which  have  arisen  in  modem  times, 
Haraionism  holds  the  highest,  or  rather 
the  lowest  rank.  We  defy  any  man  but  a 
Icnure,  or  a  fool  to  embrace  it  The 
notorious  ignoraaoe^  and  deceptloD,  mud 
ImttoTiilty  of  Its  diief  founders;  the 
claring  ai»ur<fities  of  its  documents,  and 
tMUdaeruble  preteoeet  of  ht  mimclw; 


profes  faith  at  nnee  hi  Jnta  Christ  md 
Joe  Smith.  maniVpsts  a  degrmiatloft  lower 
than  the  Tbrk  who  bi^lieree  in  God^  and 
Moliammed  as  his  prophtft.  But  wh^n 
men  In  an  enlighteaed  age  and  eevntry 
do  not  find  Jesuv  to  be  a  sufficient  Fro* 
phet.  Priest,  and  King,  an^  the  Word  of 
God  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  morally 
wu  wonder  not  that  God  should  In  judg- 
ment permit  (hem  to  he  puaiehed  ^anr 
"  atrong  delttsion,  and  to  befieru  a  He  I*^ 

•swiu  or  moMaotfiaM. 

*  llkitseet  originated  with  ooe  Josepk 

Smith,  who,  though  he  was^  perhaps  at 

a  sutMequent  Cime,  partialfy  f be  dupe  of 

hfs  own  delusions,  begM  Ms  oovrse  as  am, 

impostor  of  the  btacfceet  order.    Uypo«- 

crisy  is  seldom  found  unmixed^  aud  thu 

most  atrocious  deceivers  are  usuatly,  hi 

some  important   respects^  self-deluded. 

Joseph  Smith  was  bom  in  the  state  of 

Vermont,  (U.S.,)  in  the  year  1805^  and 

though   an   illiterate   man,  who  oould 

scarcely  read  and  write,  was  possessed  of 

great  talents,  whieh  be  afterwards  used 

ibr  the  most  injurious  purwosea.    Th* 

whole  family  to  which  be  heronged  werw 

loose  and  unsettKtd,  laeupuble  ef  Indus 

tHous  application,  and  seeking  theft  §!▼•-> 

Ilhood  by  digging  for  tf  eaeuree  supposed 

ta  be  deposited  iu  the   earth    by   thu 

anefent  Buccaneers.    lu  these    ez^Mla 

Smith  dlsfhiguislied  hlmteif  as  a  etalr- 

voyant  Putting  t  certain  stone  to  wtrteb 

be  attached  much  value.  Into  his  ha<,  and 

then  hiding  his  head  in  It,  he  professed  to 

be  able  to  point  out  the  quarters  in  wMek 

the  search  of  hfo  fHendfe  would  be  meuh 

sueeeBsfW.    But  as  decepckm  i»  soggeel*^ 

ive    and  aouumulatfve,   Joueph   Bmidi 

adrtttced  from  one  H^  to  attocber.    H# 

pretended  to  fteeire  viilona  from  beawn, 

and  though  not  ret  fouffteea  yein  oM^ 

he  found  those  who  were  ready  t»  gfM 

credsttos  to   hit  tuhi.     Thesa  rliftfis^ 

however,  did  not  alter  lie  ooa#ae  of  Ui 

life,  which  was^  al  tM»  lltaM 

to  the  admiailona  of  hli  uwn  t^^^ 

tad  abandoned.    Re  preteoiMto 


boon  divinely  toI<^  that  tb«  Al 
ladiaoa  were  deseeudbaff  o#  tlw 
]ffMl-4ii»  MMf  •rtMr  Otei 
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ment  for  tboir  trani^rpsjdoDs;  that  tJbpy 
l«d  emii^rated  ta  Aserica  at  an  early 
period  of  the  world^s  kistory ;  that  their 
records  ^ere  divinelv  preserved,  and 
•onstifnted  a  book  of  revefation  from 
6od;  and  th«t  he  hitaself,  if  found  faith- 
Ail^  ehoald  be  employed  to  exhibit  these 
recorde  to  the  world.  H  process  of 
tbie,  aootlier  revelation^  he  declared, 
told  ym  wberothia  saeved  book  iMMide- 
posited,  aad  JoKepk  Smith  eommoaleated 
the  iof^maiioo  oe  bed  received  to  his 
IbChor  aod  brothers.  The  lather  inskted 
that  Ibev  shosld  imaedbrtely  go  to  tbe 
IndtooteA  spot,  aad  satiafjr  tbeneoWea  of 
the  eaistenoe  of  this  extraordmory 
▼oloaie.  The  fimily  went  accordiDgly, 
and  dag  op  the  grouad  isith  implements 
provided  for  the  purpose.  Bat  wheo  the 
chfst  b*d  JiMfe  met  tboir  view,  it  was 
sopemataraily  removed  o«i  of  their 
aigk.  AguA  tiiey  disinterred  il ;  b«t 
snridat  tkaoder  and  ligbtmag  tbe  sane 
procoaa  was  repeated^  and  Oiey  fledl  in 
terror  to  their  home.  Josepb  ahkoo  re- 
■MiBod  behind  themu  As  he  waa  slowly 
Mtwmlag  to  bia  bewe,  be  enoonatercd  a 
droadfol  vision  of  att  angel,  who  in  a 
SMrfni  voice  spoke  to  Um,  whilst  %ht. 
•niag  was  flashinjBraround,  upbradtKBg  him 
Jbr  the  disobedlenee  of  whiob  ho  bad  been 
ignikf  •  in  eomamnicatiog  the  dreadAil 
oaaiot.  He  was  alterwarda  anit  akme  to 
the  spot,  and  waa  eommaBdod  to  take 
the  obest^and  to  bory  il  under  his  beartb- 
atom,  but  forbklden  to  favaatigate  ks 
oaBteota.  TogrMber  vHih  the  book,  be 
profaaaod  to  have  found  two  atones, 
daaignted  inr  bis  first  narratives  a  pair  of 
yetacles,  bnt  afterwards  tersaed  '•the 
Vrini  ood  Thammim'— *two  transparent 
ttOBO^  aet  in  the  two  rims  of  a  bow/ 
vhioh  were  to  enable  him  to  dsoipber 
tfaaao  wonderful  records.  Dr.^  Awthon^ 
of  whom  wo  shaU  speak  hereafter,  re* 
ktea:^<  The  way  that  Smith  amde  his 
tranalations  and  transoHpta  was  the  fsU 
lowing :  Althoogb  in  the  same  room,  a 
thielL  cvrtain  or  blanket  was  suspended 
between  them,  and  SmttK  concealed  be- 
hind the  blanket,  pretended  to  leek 
through  hie  spectaolea  or  transparent 
atOBC%  and  woold  then  write  down  or 
ytpeut  what  bo  saw,  whidh,  whea  repeated 
■lood,  was  written  down.'  Tbe  severest 
jadbrnsents  were  denounced  against  the 
aorm,  if  he  should  presomo  to  draw  near 
to^  or  oven  to  look  npon  Smith  whilst 
tfaos  dictatlDg.  One  Sidney  Bigdon  was 
largely  engM^  in  this  work  of  trans* 
flei|^ioD»  ara  at  length,  under  these  ans- 
piooa,  what  bcaUed  *The  Book  of  Mor- 
iDoo»'  was  brought  f ovtk  to  tim  world  as 
ji  ziow  revelation.    It  professes  to  have 


been  fbmid  written'  on  goMen  pibtesi  In 
a  mysterious  character,  which  only 
Smfith  hisMeif  was  abfe  to  read,  and  bo 
simply  by  a  supernatural  impulse.  Its 
contents  relato  to  different  periods,  and 
contain  ifteen  books,  the  prednetioBs  of 
as  many  aitffhors.  Tt  comprehends  m 
period  of  a  thousand  years,  from  the  ttmo 
of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  down  to  tho 
year  420. 

**  About  the  same  time  a  dtfcmnent  waa 
put  forth,  bearing  tbe  names  of  Oliver 
Cowdery,  David  Whitmer,  and  Marth» 
Havris^  declaring  that  an  angel  from 
heaven  bud  shewed  them  the  golden 
plates,  and  commanded  them  to  bear  wit- 
nees  to  J.  Smkh's  testimony.  Shnnl- 
taneeaaly  another  paper  was  pot  fortb 
by  eight  other  witnesses^  declaring  tint 
they  bad  seen  the  plates,  which  bore  tho 
appearance  of  gold,  and  that  they  had 
also  seen  tbe  engravings  upon  tbem» 
Such,  thcuv  li  the  bask  of  tbe  Mormea 
imposture.  Joseph  Sniith,  who  appeara 
to  have  had  Mohammed  in  hn  eye,  and 
to  have  imitated  some  of  his  leading 
transactions,  professes  a  new  rerelation^ 
<h>cbu^eB  that  an  angel  from  heaven  haa 
directed  hhn  to  a  Divine  book,  long  hid- 
den from  the  world ;  supports  his  decla^ 
ration  by  bringing  forward  three  wit* 
nesoes>  who  avow  they  hare  seen  an 
angel,  who  corroborates  Smith's  state- 
ments, and  eight  others,  who  declare 
tliat  they  have  seen  the  goMen  volume* 
Bat  it  remains  invisible  to  all  other  eyev 
and  is,  as  the  Mormonites  pretend 
divinely  shut  up  ftrom  the  view  of  aB 
besides.  On  this  testimony,  the  Book  of 
Mormon  claims  to  be  received  as  a  speu 
oial  revelation  from  God  t ! !    .     .     .     • 

*«It  may  appear  strange,  that  an  HIE* 
terate  man  like  Smith  should  have  beea 
aMo  to  invent  a  story  snch  as  that  eooi* 
taikied  in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  But 
there  are  other  ciretnnatanees  which 
explain  the  wonder.  It  appears  that,  i» 
the  year  1809,  one  Solomon  Spanldlng^ 
who  had  been  previously  a  clergymen^ 
set  himself  to  compose  a  religions  tale, 
based  upon  the  assumed  fact  that  tho 
North  American  Indians  were  descend- 
ants of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  As  ho 
proceeded  in  his  story,  he  read  portiona 
of  his  manuscript  to  his  neighbours,  who 
became  greatly  interested  In  it,  especially 
in  that  part  in  whidi  he  fictitiously  re* 
kfed  how  he  had  found  an  ancient 
record,  imitating  the  style  of  the  Oldl 
Testament.  This  volume  was  afterwards 
pat  Into  the  hands  of  a  bookseller  for 
publication,  and  whilst  there  was  copied 
bv  Sidney  Bigdon,  who,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  was  one  of  the  promoters  of 
tha    Mormon    Imposture.     Spaulding'h 
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brother  deeUred  that  the  pretended 
Scriptures  were  altogether  oomptled 
from  hii  deceased  br other's  manaacHpt. 
The  widow  of  Spaulding  bore  the  same 
testimonj ;  and  it  is  added,  that  the 
Aeighbovrs  to  whom  the  orij^inal  tale  had 
been  read,  instantly  recognized  the  pro- 
duction with  which  they  had  been  here- 
tofore familiar,  as  incorporated  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  which  came  forth  from 
Joseph  Smith  as  a  new  rerelation  from 
heaTcn.  Rigdon  denied,  indeed,  the 
whole  transaction;  but  in  so  abusive  a 
style  and  manner,  as  by  no  means  to  add 
to  our  conviction  of  his  veracity. 

**The  manner  in  which  this  pretended 
revelation  is  compiled,  is  extremely 
«lnmsy  and  illiterate.  Such  phrases  as 
the  following  are  frequent: — *  1  saith 
unto  them* — '  these  things  bad  not  ought 
to  be'— 'ye  saith  unto  him' — '  ye  are  like 
nnto  they.'  The  mariner's  compass  is 
spoken  of  as  having  i|iloted  these  ancient 
Uraelites  upon  their  voyage,  though 
well  known  not  to  have  been  applied  as 
A  nautical  instrument  until  many  ages 
later  than  the  professed  period.  The 
Messiah  is  callea  bv  names  not  known  at 
all  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  of  well- 
known  Greek  origin 

^  It  was  about  this  time  that  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Mormonites,  Sidney 
Bigdoo,  promulgated  the  abhorrent  doc- 
trine of  plurality  of  wives,  in  imitation 
of  Mohammed  himself— a  doctrine  which 
Smith  was  regarded  as  greatly  favour- 
ing. Smith,  now  at  the  very  height  of 
bis  ambition,  was  put  forward  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  rresidentship  .of  the 
United  States,  and  published  what  he 
termed  '  General  Smith's  Views  of  the 
Government  and  Policy  of  the  United 
States.'  It  is  needless  to  say  that  bis 
pretensions  were  regarded  in  the  main 
with  contempt.  Soon  after  this,  the 
accusation  against  Smith  of  promoting 
the  *  spiritual  wite'  doctrine,  sustained,  as 
it  was,  bv  the  affidavits  of  sixteen  per- 
sons, led  to  the  destruction  bv  the 
Mormons  of  the  newspaper  which  had 
published  them,  and  thence  to  a  serioDS 
conflict  between  the  Mormonites  of  Nau- 
Too  and  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  in 
the  course  of  which  Joseph  Smith  and 
bis  brother  were  shot.  The  prophet's 
death  gave  to  him  a  power,  which  it  is 
probable  his  life,  had  it  been  prolonged, 
would  have  utterly  prevented— be  bec^e 
«nshrined  and  worshipped. 

<' After  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith, 
Sydney  Rigdon  endeavoured  to  vault 
Into  the  vacant  chair.  His  reputation 
was,  however,  so  low,  that  this  was  found 
to  be  impossible.  He  was  expelled  from 
the  society,  and  Brigham  Young  was 


appointed  the  leader,— ft  pott  wbioh  1m 
sUU  holds. 


We  extract  the  following  spedmen  of 
the  spirit  and  style  of  Wydiflb's  writings, 
from  the  interesting  biography  of  this 
great  Reformer  already  noticed: — 

BXBORTATIOIIS  TO  DUTT. 

*'If  thou  art  a  psibst,  or  one  baTiog 
the  charge  of  souls,  live  holily,  surpassing 
other  men  in  holy  prayer,  desire^  and  think- 
ing—in holy  speaking,  counselling,  and 
true  teaching.  Let  God's  commands.  His 
Gospel,  and  virtues,  be  ever  in  thy  mouth; 
and  ever  despise  sin  to  draw  men  tbere- 
ih>m.  Let  thy  deeds  be  so  rightful  that 
no  man  shall  blame  them  with  reason, 
but  that  thy  open  deeds  be  a  true  book  to 
all  subjects  and  unlearned  men  to  serve 
God  and  do  His  command*  thereby.  .  .  . 
If  thou  art  a  lobd  or  master  having 
authority  over  others,  look  thou  labour 
right  for  life  in  thine  own  person,  both  in 
respect  to  God  and  man,  keeping  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  doing  the  works 
of  mercy.  .  .  .  Govern  well  thy  wife,  thy 
children,  and  thy  household  attendants, 
in  God's  law,  and  suffer  no  sin  among 
them,  neither  in  word  nor  in  deed,  that 
they  may  be  examples  of  holiness  and 
righteousness  to  all  others.  •  .  .  Goyeni 
well  thy  tenants,  and  maintain  them  in 
right  and  reason,  and  be  mercifbl  to  them 
in  their  rents  and  worldly  payments,  and 
suffer  not  thine  officers  to  do  them  wrong, 
nor  be  extortionate  to  them.  .  .  .  Love, 
reward,  praise,  and  cherish  the  true  and 
virtuous  of  life,  more  than  if  those  sought 
only  thine  own  profit.  •  .  .  Reverence  and 
maintain  truly,  according  to  thy  skill  and 
might,  God's  law  and  the  true  preachers 
tberec^,  and  God's  servants  who  teach 
Christ's  Gospel  and  His  life,  and  warn  the 
people  of  their  great  sins,  and  of  fidse 
prophets  and  hypocrites,  that  deoeive 
Christian  men  in  faith,  virtuous  life,  and 
worldly  goods.  ...  If  thoa  art  a 
LABOUBBR,  live  lu  meekncss,  and  trul|y 
and  willingly  do  thy  labour,  that  thy  lord 
or  thy  master,  if  he  be  a  heathen  man,  by 
thy  meekness,  wilting  and  true  servioe^ 
may  not  have  to  grudge  against  thee,  nor 
slander  thy  God,  nor  thy  Christian  pro- 
fession. .  .  .  God  that  putteth  thee  in 
such  service  knoweth  what  state  is  best 
for  thee,  and  will  reward  tliee  more  than 
all  earthly  lords,  if  thou  dost  it  truly  and 
willingly  for  His  ordinance.  In  all  things 
beware  of  grudging  against  God  and  fiOs 
visitation ; — beware  of  wrath,  of  caning, 
of  speaking  evil,  of  banning  or  ezccnling 
man  or  beast ;  and  ever  keep  ptftieiioe^ 
meekness,  and  charity,  both  to  God  and 
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NOTES  UPON  THE  SACRAMENTS. 


TflBRtf  are  few  subjects  which  hare  giren 
file  to  more  controYersy,  which  liare 
been  inTested  with  more  mystery,  or 
made  greater  means  of  ad?ancing  su- 
perstition, and  propping  up  the  false 
<iaim8  of  a  priesthood,  than  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  New  Testament.  The 
Romanist  and  High  Churchman  glory  in 
the  "mystery"  which,  they  affirm,  he- 
langs  to  them.  They  esteem  it  as  reve- 
vential»  on  the  imrt  of  the  laittf  at  least, 
not  to  inquire  into  their  meaning,  (thougli 
that  18  an  endless  subject  of  discussion 
with  the  priests  themselves,)  but  to  re- 
eelTe  them  as  something  very  awfhl,  but 
^*ery  essential  and  edifying,  to  the  man 
*•  who  believes."  And  if  we  presume  to  in- 
4]tiire  whst  is  to  be  believed  regarding  them, 
either  as  to  their  nature,  objects,  speci- 
Hed  benefits,  or  mode  of  operation,  no 
^V^7  1*  given,  but  an  injunction  to  be 
**  reverential,"— which  means,  in  this  in- 
•tance,  according  to  the  old  saying,  to 
^  ask  oo  questions  and  you  will  hear  no 
lies."  Nor,  we  fear,  if  wo  examined  most 
Protestants,  would  we  find  their  views 
Tery  clear,  or  very  Scriptural,  regarding 
the  nature  of  tliose  rites  in  which  they 
most  fiequently  join,  and  are  so  fre- 
quently exhibited  before  them. 

Now,  we  admit  that  there  are  mysteries 
in  Scripture — that  is,  there  are  myste- 
rious facts  which  we  receive  upon  suffi- 
cient evidence^facts  which  are  of  im- 
mense importance  to  our  spiritual  well- 
being —  which  we  can  appreftend,  but 
cannot  comprehend.  On  the  other  hand, 
Scripture  abounds  with  truths  which  we 
oem  understand,  and  with  facts  which  we 
can  comi»«hend.  Its  mysteries  are  the 
mere  exceptions ;  and  we  ought  to  inquire 
whether  the  sacraments  are  such,  or  among 
those  things  which  are  manifest  to  every 
ordinary  understanding.  We  sliall,  in 
this  paper,  lay  before  our  readers  a  few 
thoughts  upon  the  nature  of  those  rites 
<»Ued  sacraments,  whether  belonging  to 
the  old  or  new  dispensations ;  and  in 
another  number,  dwell  more  particularly 
upon  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testa- 


I1.-XIL 


First,  then,  let  ns  inquire,  What  ia  a 
sacrament  t  The  word,  we  need  hardly 
observe,  is  not  found  in  the  Bible.  But 
it  is  not  with  the  word,  but  with  the  thing, 
which  we  have  at  present  to  do. 

We  would  define  a  sacrament  to  be  a 
visible  sign  annexed  by  God  to  a  promise^ 
significant  of  that  promise,  and  cof{firming 
its  truth.    Let  us  consider  the  difibrent . 
points  of  this  definition. 

1.  It  is  a  visible  sign  annexed  by  God  to 
a  promise.  Now,  if  we  examine  God's 
dealings  with  men  from  Adam  to  Christ, 
we  shall  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  to 
every  covenant,  dispensation,  or  promise 
given  to  man,  or  to  His  Church,  there 
was  an  outward  sign  annexed.  Let  us 
gUnce  at  the  proofs  of  this. 

The  first  promise  God  made  to  man  was 
the  promise  of  life,  on  condition  of  obedi- 
ence. This  was,  in  other  words,  the  cove- 
nant of  works.  To  this  the  sign  of  tlte  tree 
of  life  was  annexed.  When  man  fell,  God 
made  the  promise  of  life  through  an  aton- 
ing Saviour;— to  this  promise,  or  cove- 
nant of  grace,  the  sign  of  the  sacrifice  qf 
the  lamb  was  annexed,  God  again  pro- 
mised to  the  human  race,  through  Noah, 
tliat  no  flood  should  ever  again  visit  the 
earth ;  and  to  this  promise  the  sign  of  the 
rainbow  was  annexed. 

To  come  to  New  Testament  times: 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham  and  to  his 
seed,  (to  which  the  sign  of  circumcision 
was  annexed,)  is  a  promise  to  the  Church 
of  all  ages :  "  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and 
thy  seed  after  thee'*  (Compare  Gen.  xvii. 
7  ;  Heb.  viii.  10;  Gal.  iii.  6,  7,  9,  14,  22, 
26,  29;  Acts  ii.  38,  39.)  This  is  one 
with  the  promise  of  God  the  Father,  to 
make  us  sons  by  **  the  washing  of  regen- 
eration" of  God  the  Hofy  Ghost,  through 
faith  in  the  blood  of  God  the  Son,  "  shed 
for  the  remission  of  sins."  To  this  pro- 
mise the  sign  of  baptism  with  water  is 
annexed^  'Mn  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Lastly,  the  promise  of  spiritual  life 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  "  who  was 
dead,  and  is  alive,"  is  the  Christian's 
(mohor  of  hope.    To  this  prqmise  is  an 
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n^ed  the  sign  of  the  LorcTs  Svpper,  in 
-which  bread  is  broken,  and  wine  poured 
forth,  and  both  offered  to,  and  received 
^,  disciples  in  the  form  of  a  social  meal. 

Kow,  if  we  fiV. d  as  a  fact,  that  side  hj 
Me  with  every  promise,  covenant,  or 
di«p^sation  given  to  man,  or  to  the 
Church,  there  existed  a  visible  sign,  rite, 
«r  ceremonyi  may  we  not  infer,  without 
iBPce  specific  declarations  in  reference  to 
•ach  of  those  signs,  that  they  were  aU,  as 
^  tome  of  them  (such  as  the  rainbow)  are 
declared  to  have  been,  annexed  by  God 
Idmaelf  to  the  promise,  to  be  its  sign  or 
mterameni  t  But  this  will  be  still  more 
vurajfest  when  we  consider  the  second 
part  oC  our  definition,— vis.,  that, 

S.  Tkete  9igm  were  ngmiJkaM  of  lh€ 
to  which  thtff  were  eeoeraUy  em- 
if — I.  e»f  as  far  as  material  can  signify 
or  picture  spiiitoal  things.  Thus,  the 
**tiee  <^  life"  which  nourished  Adam's 
physical  life,  pictured  that  spiritual  life, 
which  he,  being  obedient,  possessed  in 
Qod,  his  true  life;  or  in  Jesus  Christ, 
who  has  erer  been  man's  head,  and  is 
**  the  tree  of  life  which  grows  io  the  para- 
site of  God." 

The  sacrificial  lamb,  also,  was  surely 
m  fitting  picture  of  the  great  promise  of 
•  crucified  Saviour,— "  lA«  Lamb  slain 
tern  the  foundation  of  the  world."  The 
lainbow  spanning  the  sky,  when  the 
clouds,  charged  with  moisture,  threatened 
another  deluge,  was  a  beautiful  sign  of 
the  promise,— a  most  fitting  "  token  of 
the  covenant"  between  God  and  the 
earth.  The  water  wliich  takes  away  the 
flih  of  the  flesh,  is  surely  most  signifl- 
tiaiit  of  that  "  washing  of  regeneration, 
«iid  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
which  takes  away  the  pollution  of  sin, 
through  faith  in  *'  tiie  blood  of  sprink- 
ling^*'—which  removes  its  guilt,— and  by 
wbkh.  we,  who  are  children  of  wrath,  are 
Blade  children  of  God.  The  bcead  and 
wine,  which  support  aud  lefiresh  the  body, 
at  the  Loid's  Supper,  are  also  vividly  sig- 
alficant  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  life  of 
the  80uI,-.who8e  **  fiesh  is  meat  indeed, 
and  whose  blood  is  drink  indeed  r 

a.  7%ete  ngne  are  eot^firmatory  of  the 
ptomm.  It  is  obvious  that  they  cannot 
make  the  promiae  in.  itself  more  true, 


because  it  is  the  word  "  of  God,  who  can- 
not lie ;"  but  it  tends  to  strengthen  onr 
faith  in  its  truth.  If  a  monument  were 
erected  by  a  government  in  a  city,  gm»- 
ranteeing  to  its  citiaens  certain  priviiegea 
for  ever,  and  exhibiting  this  promise  by 
certain  significant  sculptures  carved  apon 
it, — this  would  be  not  only  a  vi^blft 
remembrancer  to  the  citixens  ef  the  pri- 
vileges so  represented,  but  likewise  a 
visible  confirmation  of  their  truth.  A* 
sure  as  the  government  remained  laithfol 
to  its  promises,  and  was  aUe  to  fulfil 
them^  and  as  tare  as  that  monuaicsl 
existed,  so  sure  would  be  the  fuifllmenft 
of  those  promisee  of  which  it  was  th* 
sign  and  confirmation  te  the  dtiaeas.  It 
was  thus  with  the  ralnbew.  God's  pro- 
mise that  no  flood  should  again  swec^ 
over  the  earth,  would,  have  been  kepi 
though  no  sign  of  the  promise  had  heoa 
consecrated  ia  the  heavens.  But  how 
merciful  was  the  appoiBtment  of  that 
sign— how  fitted  to  allay  man's  fear^ 
and  to  strengthen  man's  faith  1  The- 
language  which  it  spoke  declared,  **  Aa 
sure  as  this  rainbow  is  in  the  cloud,  so  suro' 
ts  it  that  God  has  made,  and  will  fidthlhUr 
keep»  the  promise,  that  *the  waters  shall 
no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all 
flesh !' "  The  poet  has  beaatifhllj  ez-^ 
pressed  the  efiect  which  this  sigA  nrast 
have  produced:— 

"  When  o'er  the  green  nndeloged  earttt 

Hcaren's  corenent  thon  didet  ehlae. 
How  came  the  world'i  grey  fktherv  Ibrtk 

To  watch  th  J  aacred  aign  f 
And  when  ita  jeUow  hutrc  amiled 

O'er  mouQtahis  jet  untrod, 
Each  mother  held  aloft  her  chfld,   ; 

To  bleea  the  bow  of  Godr* 

It  was  thus  every  sacnunent  was  a  plaJy 
of  the  blessings  which  it  represented.  The 
language  of  the  treeof  life  to  innocent  pian 
was,  **  As  sure  as  this  supports  thy  bodUy^ 
life,  so  sure  shall  God  give  thy  spirit  iilh 
if  thou  remainest  obedienl."  The  saesi* 
ficial  Umb  decfaned,  *'As  mm  as  thi» 
lamb  is  shun,  so  sura  is  it  that  theatooiof 
Saviour  shall  come,  and  that  now  theiw 
is  remission  of  sins,  through  faith  la  Hi* 
blood,  far  theeJ*  The  wat^  of  bapllsBB, 
applied  m  the  name  ef  the  Holy  Trinity^ 
declares,  "As  sure  as  this  water  is  ap» 
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piled  to  this  elifld,  to  rare  U  it  that  G<m3, 
Fittherj  Stm.  ami  Spirit,  offen  to  be  iAu 
•diilifa  God.*  The  language  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper  is,  *'  At  this  bread  and  wine  ore 
•offered  to  tkee,  for  the  support  and  re- 
f^hment  of  thj  body,  so  is  that  which 
thej  represent,  eren  Jesns  Christ  and 
Him  crucified,  oifered  to  thee  as  thy 
Savioar,  to  be  the  constant  support,  the 
refreshment,  yea,  the  life  of  thy  souL" 

Many  other  ends  are  served  by  the 
aacraments.  I  have  in  these  brief  re- 
marks endeaTonred  to  explain  what  I 
beliere  to  be  the  true  idea  of  a  sacrament, 
whether  of  the  old  or  new  dispensation. 
Bnt  one  or  two  questions  may  yet  be 
aliortly  consideted. 

4.  Who  may  hmJvRy  partake  tf  the 
-eacramentg  f  I  reply,  tliose  only  to  whom 
the  promise  is  made  have  any  right  to  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  the  sign  annexed 
to  it.    Let  me  illnstrato  this  point. 

The  promise  of  life  in  Eilen,  being  first 
made  to  man  innoceni  of  tranegrestion,  he 
was  permitted  accordingly,  wliile  in  that 

*  -state,  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  sign 
of  the  promise,  and  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  life;  but  when  he  became 
guilty,  and  the  promise  of  life  was  there- 
fore no  longer  made  to  him,  tlien  was 
lie  also   debarred  the  eacrametU^—lieing 

•  **  driven  from  the  tre^  of  life.*  The  pro- 
mise that  no  flood  should  come  to  the 
world,  was  made  to  mankind^  without 
reference  to  clime  or  character;  and 
accordingly,  the  sacrament  was  placed  in 
the  heavens,  where  every  eye  could  see  it 
Again,  the  promise,  **  I  will  be  a  God  to 
thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,**  is  made  in 
the  new,  as  in  the  old  dispensation,  to 
those  only  who  are  in  covenant  with  God, 

'or,  in  other  words,  to  the  visible  Church, 
which  is  made  up  of  "  those  who  profess 
<he  true  religion,  together  with  their 
<;hildren,  and  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  house. and  family  of 
God;"*  therefore  professing  believers 
4ml/,  or  their  children,  have  a  right  to 
tlie  sign.'  The  promise  of  life  in  and  by 
Jeaus,  ia  made  to  all  who  receive  Him ; 
Ittnee  those  <mly  are  entitled  to  appro- 
^al»  to*  themselves  the  sacranettlal  sign 
vhorieceive  Jesus  Christ  by  faith  as  the 
•  Q)MMrfono/Arf«^  Ch.  zav.. 


nourishment  of  their  souls,  even  9M  tfasir 
receive  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  the 
nourishment  of  their  bodies. 

5.  Of  what  tue  are  the  eaeramenie  f  It 
is  obvious,  that  the  sign  itself  of  this 
promise  can  be  of  no  use  whataver 
apart  from  the  thing  promised.  A  pieea  of 
paper,  on  which  is  written  a  promise  of  ft 
snm  of  mouey,  is  not  tiie  money  itseU( 
and  is  useless,  except  as  a  sign  or  pledge 
of  the  money  which  It  promises.  80^  iti 
like  manner,  the  water  of  baptism,  or 
the  bread  and  wine  used  at  the  Locd'a 
Supper,  are  in  themeelvee  of  no  more  value 
than  any  other  water,  or  any  other  bread 
and  wine;  and  they  have  no  more  the 
virtue  of  kee|;ing  evil  from,  or  infusing 
good  into,  the  soul,  than  the  rainbow  had 
itself  the  power  of  keeping  a  deluge  from 
the  world,  or  of  bestowing  the  promised 
blessiogs  of  constantly  returning  seasont. 
It  ia  the  spiritaal  truth  spoken-'tbe bless- 
ing promised  by  Him  who  cannot  lie, 
and  which  the  sacrament  represents  and 
guarantees,— it  is  this  alone  wiiich  can 
sanctify  and  save. 

**  God  has  given  to  vs  great  and  pre- 
cious promises,  that  by  Oeae  we  migltt 
be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature."  Bet 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  these  promisee 
must  be  understood  and  believed,  and 
their  truth  received  into  the  heart  and 
conscience,  before  they  can  produce  the 
end  intended  upon  the  life.  And  the 
value  of  the  sacraments  (and  it  is  not 
small  1)  consists  in  their  being  fitted 
from  their  very  nature,  to  teadi  na 
by  the  eye,  as  well  as  by  the  ear, — to 
make  us  realize  the  promise  by  the  lec- 
ture of  it  which  they  present  to  our  senses, 
and  to  strengthen  our  fiiith  in  it  by  the 
assurance  which  they  convey  to  the  indi- 
vidual believer,  that  God  who  gave  the 
sign,  would  as  surely  give  him  the  thing 
signified.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  re- 
cognize the  sacraments  as  the  wise  and 
kind  appointment  of  God,  who  "  knoweth 
our  frame,  and  remembers  Uiat  we  are 
but  dust  I" 

We  shall  not   here  discuss  another 

question  connected  with  the  sacraments, 

I  — ^viz»,  Who  have  a  right  to  diepenee  themf 

I  The  general  opinion  is,  that  a  sacrament, 

to  be  valid,  (L  e.,  to  be  admimstered  accord- 
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log'to  God*8  appointment,)  requires  to  be 
dispensed  by  an  ordained  minister.  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  vise  arrangement, 
and  necessary^  as  a  general  rule,  for  the 
maintenance  of  *' decency  and  order"  in 
the  Church.  It  is  right  that  authority 
should  be  Tested  somewhere  in  the  society, 
to  dispense  "  sealing  ordinances,"  and  to 
determine  who  were  entitled,  as  members 
of  that  society,  to  partake  of  these.  But 
we  deny  that  a  "minister"  or  "priest" 
are  essential,  on  any  other  ground^  to 
make  a  sacrament  ralid. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  here  in 
what  circumstances  any  indiTidual  Christ- 
ian would  be  justified  to  baptize,  or  to 
join  with  his  brethren  and  remember 
.Christ,  without  in  either  case  the  pres- 
ence of  an  ordained  minister, — such  cir- 
cumstances being  seldom,  if  eyer,  likely 
to  occur  in  a  land  blessed  with  Clirist- 
•ian  ordinances.  At  the  same  time  we 
maintain,  that  if  we  were,  in  God's  pro- 
Tidence,  fkr  removed  from  an  organized 
congregation,  and  deprived  of  a  stated 
ministry,  and  no  immediate  prospect  of 
obtaining  one,  we  should  not  hesitate,  in 
.  the  meantime,  to  join  with  other  believers 
■  in  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,— in 
•giving  authority  to  some  brother  to  set 
bread  and  wine  apart  by  prayer,  and  re- 
cognizing them  accordingly  before  God, 
not  as  ordinary  food  only,  but  as  sacra- 
mental signs,  shewing  forth  Christ's  death, 
.  and  that  life  freely  given  through  Him,  and 
maintained  by  Him,— and  as  testifying 
the  oneness  of  believers,  and  their  mu- 
tual love  in  the  spirit  of  their  crucified 
Redeemer.  Where  two  or  three  believers 
were  thus  met  together,  perhaps  in  a 
lonely  island,— perhaps  in  a  distant  set- 
tlement in  oar  Colonies,  I  doubt  not  Jesua 


would  be  in  the  midst  of  theroj  and  *'  come 
in  and  sup  with  them,"  and  manifest 
himself  unto  them  in  the  breaking  of  the 
bread ;  so  that  on  the  table  spread  in  the 
wilderness  they  would  find  a  cup  running 
over  with  mercies,  and  spiritual  food  with 
which  their  souls  would  delight  them- 
selves as  with  fatness  I 

In  the  sacraments  we  see,  then,  bow 
much  there  is  to  admire  of  God's  good- 
ness, in  ordaining  rites  so  fitted  to  edify 
and  comfort  the  Church.  But  there  is  no 
inscrutable  mysteiy  in  all  this — ^no  super- 
stitious awe— no  means  of  exalting  a 
priesthood— no  short  and  easy  method  of 
necessarily  obtaining  spiritual  benefits  by 
some  act,  which  may  be  performed  by  any 
recipient  in  a  few  minutes,  who  never^ 
theless  knows  not  God,  believes  not  in 
Christ,  and  is  wanting  in  spiritual  taste 
and  spiritual  discernment,  and  has  not 
that  faith  in  the  Promisor  by  which  the 
thing  promised  is  received  and  enjoyed ! 

We  must  conclude  for  the  present,— 
intending,  however,  to  give  a  few  prac- 
tical hints  in  next  number  upon  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper. 


A  good  that  nerer  satisfies  the  mind^ 

A  beauty  fading  like  the  April  flow*rs^ 

A  sweet  with  floods  of  gall,  that  run  eombin'd^ 

A  plessure  passing  ere  ii  thought  made  oars— 

An  honour  that  more  fickle  is  than  wind~ 

A  glory  at  opinion's  frown  that  lowVs— 

A  treasury  which  bankrupt  time  devours— 

A  knowledge  than  grave  ignorance  more  bllnd-^ 

A  vain  delight  our  equals  to  command— 

A  style  of  greatness,  in  effect  a  dream— 

A  swelling  thought  of  holding  sea  and  land— 

A  servile  lot.  deck'd  with  a  pompons  iume<~ 

Are  the  strange  ends  we  toil  for  here  below,. 

Till  wisest  death  make  us  our  errors  know. 

DRiTSfSftoND  or  HAwraoRXDEi,  (died  lff48.> 


HINTS  FOR  «  HEARERS." 


*'  SELDOM  IK  TIME.** 

A!iD  why  not  ?  From  ignorance  of  the 
time  of  meeting  ?  No  I  From  ignorance 
of  the  time  which  is  occupied  in  joumej- 
ing  from  your  home  to  the  church  ?  No ! 
nor  fVom  any  good  cause  whatever.  Such 
are  your  hMts,  that  you  iroold  be  late 


whatever  the  hour  was,  and  though  yon 
lived  next  door  to  the  church.  But  yon 
"  put  off"  some  household  arrangement 
aa  usual,  or  deferred  dressing  in  time  for 
church  €u  usual,  or  did  not  think  yoa 
were  so  late  as  usual;  and  so,  between 
thoughtlessness^  and  d^ays  in  trifles,  yoa 
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are  "Bddom  in  ttmc."  Accordingly,  while 
the  p«alm  is  unging,  or  erexi,  alas  I  while 
the  congregation  are  engaged  in  prayer, 
yoa  enter  the  church— attract  attention 
—make  a  noise  walking  up  the  lobby, 
and  in  openiog  the  pew  door— request 
this  person  to  sit  up— that  other  to  let 
yon  pass— while  a  third  must  point  out 
the  psalm,  or  give  up  joining  in  prayer  till 
you  are  accommodated;  and  thus  while 
all  are  more  or  less  disturbed  and  an- 
noyed, you  wear  a  self-satisfied  look, 
as  if  you  were  a  person  of  great  con- 
.  sequence,  and  had  done  nothing  wroog, 
instead  of  being  ashamed  at  your  own 
iaconsideratencss,  selfishness,  and  ineve- 
rence !  There  can  be  no  good  reason  for 
your  being  «  sddom  in  time."  It  is  most 
inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
minister  and  congregation,  and  also  with 
the  *'  decency  and  order"  which  becomes 
the  house  of  God.  If  you  have  been 
guilty  of  this  faulty  correct  it  in  future, 
lor  it  is  easily  avoided,  and  cannot  be 
excuded. 

"  SELDOM  AWAKE.'* 

I  have  known  some  whose  bodies  were 
seldom  absent  from  church  during  Divine 
service,  but  whose  minds  were  seldom 
present;  so  that  while  called  << regu- 
lar hearers,"  they  really  never  heard  a 
sermon  from  beginning  to  end  for  years ! 
The  text  is  hardly  given  out,  and  a  few 
sentences  uttered,  when  the  eyes  become 
dull,  the  head  sinks,  and  in  spite  of  a 
few  laay  efforts  to  look  at  the  minister, 
the  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  half- 
conscious  wakings,  and  a  profound  un- 
conscious repose  I— What  is  the  cause  of 
this  ?  Sometimes  it  is  a  physical  cause— 
the  heat  of  the  day— the  closeness  of  the 
church— the  length  of  the  walk,  &c  These 
excuses,  however,  do  not  always  exist, 
yet  you  are  seldom  awake  I  And  how  is 
it  that,  in  spite  of  these,  you  would  be 
sure  to  keep  awake  if  you  expected  the 
minister  to  allude  to  some  personal  or 
parochial  matter  in  his  sermon?  If  his 
discourse  was  on  trade  or  politics,  would 
you  feel  drowsy  ?  Other  physical  causes 
.  sometimes  operate,  such  as  drinking  por- 
ter or  ale,  and  eating  some  sleepy-making 
food  in  the  interval    But  if  you  know 


ttom  experience  that  this  causes  heavi- 
ness, why  not  deny  yourself— why  not 
ftut  f  If,  in  any  case,  fasting  is  a  reli- 
gious duty,  it  is  in  such  a  case  as  this. 
But  this  sleepy-headedness  bos  to  do  with 
the  mind  often  as  well  as  the  body.  It  is 
not  unfirequently  occasioned  by  a  want  of 
an  inuUigent  interest  in  divine  truth,  and 
of  a  desire  to  obtain  mora  information  re- 
specthig  it ;  and  by  a  want  also  of  a  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  the  use  we 
make  of  our  opportunities,  and  the  means 
of  grace.  If  men  have  been  earnest  in 
prayer  before  coming  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  really  askmg  the  Divine  blessing 
upon  what  was  spoken,  how  much  rarer 
would  there  be  witnessed  this  shamefhl 
indifference  in  the  house  of  God  I  But, 
perhaps,  you  say,  *'  the  minister  would 
make  any  man  sleep  1"  Well,  we  admit 
that  there  are  ministers  in  every  Church 
who  take  little  trouble  in  preparing  for  the 
pulpit  matter  calculated  either  to  inform 
the  intellect,  warm  the  affections,  or 
touch  the  conscience ;  and  who  give  the 
little  they  have  to  say,  in  such  a  dull, 
monotonous  manner,  that  they  can  hardly 
expect  the  hearers  to  resist  such  power- 
ful opiates ;  but  there  is  no  better  way  of 
curing  or  of  punishing  such  preachers, 
than-  by  being  in  mind  and  body  "  wide 
awake,'*  and  giving  them  to  understand 
that  their  discourses  are  all  "weighed 
in  the  balances"  by  a  thoughtful,  in- 
telligent, and  prayerful  congregation. 
But  what  are  'you  to  say  in  defence 
of  sleeping  while  a  minister  is  preach- 
ing what  has  cost  him  mach  labour 
and  many  prayers  ?  Only  consider  what  a 
discouragement  you  are  to  such  a  man, — 
what  a  constant  burden  and  dead  weight 
upon  his  energies,— what  a  constant  Sab- 
bath argument  to  induce  him  to  become 
lazy  and  indifferent,  and  not  throw  his 
pearls  before  sleepers  ?  He  has  perhaps 
selected  a  subject,  and  written  upon,  it 
with  you  before  him.  There  is  something 
in  your  state  and  character,  or  circum- 
stances,which,  from  his  knowledge  of  you, 
and  intercourse  with  you,  he  believes 
demands  fh)m  him,  for  your  sake,  warn- 
ing, instruction,  or  comfort.  He  enters 
the  pulpit  longing  for  your  good ;  but  has 
hardly  entered  upon  his  subject,  wlieni  as 
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ft  fe«M#ftr  All  M  tM^-^  mtitfMtion  fbr 
all  his  aiwriity  iri  wMmett  of  oomfng 
good—he  ••••  yon  mvW  cvAt^t^/  And 
yott  go  home^  MHHikihgQod  that  yoo  are 
not  like  thote  who  never  enter  a  chivreh 
or  hear  a  lemMHi,  while  that  day  you 
hare  injured  your  own  soul  by  loa^good 
which  might  have  been  yonra ;— yon  have 
aet  an  example  of  debating  tloth  to  the 
congregation, — deapfted  the  ordisanee  of 
preaching,  and  greatly  diacouraged  yonr 
mioiBter!  Thia  is  no  fiincy  picture. 
How  often  ia  it  realiaed  t  Earnestly 
struggle,  I  beseech  yoa,  against  this 
stupid  and  slnftil  practioa.  It  is  difficult 
td  say,  whether  it  ia  worse  never  to 
enter  a  church,  or  to  be  *'  seldom  awake" 
when  there.  Both  are  wicked,  and  both 
should  be  avoided.  There  are,  perhaps, 
exceptional  times,  when,  though  the 
spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  msy  be  weak 
and  drowsy  ;  but  if  the  ^irit  is  habituaUy 
willing,  depend  upon  it  the  flesh  will  be 
hahUuaUy  strong,  and  instead  of  being 
aeldom  awake,  will  be  seldom  asleep. 

^  SBLDOM  OIVIL." 

^^Be  courteous  r  says  the  Apostle, 
who  was  himself  a  bright  example  of  this 
graceful  spirit.  Though  a  poor  man,  yet 
t3ie  Christian  is  in  truth  the  gaiUewumy  and 
aa  such,  has  true  benevolence,  which  is  the 
secret  of  good  manners.  But  where  is 
this  want  of  courtesy  more  frequently 
seen  than  among  professing  Christians  in 
the  house  of  God  ?  Jt  ia  Been  m  want  of 
coniiderateness  to  gtmngera,  A  stranger 
enters  the  church^perbaps  slowly  walks 
up  one  of  the  passages,  evidently  at  a 
.loss  where  to  find  a  seat,  yet  here  and 
there  are  seats  which  can  eaatly  aocom- 
modate  him ;  but  their  oceupiers  turn 
their  backs,— pretend  they  do  not  see 
bim» — sit  close  to  tihe  doors,  and  went 
move.  Is  that  being  ooarteotts?  Would 
yon  like  to  be  so  treated  in  a  atrange 
•church  ?  But  this  want  of  courtesy  u  aa 
^km,  mm  on  the  part  qf  aitait^en^  who, 
with  equal  selfishness^  force  Ihemsehres 
into  seats  without  even  considering 
whether  they  are  putUng  their  occupiesa 
to  iocoavenflsnce,  and  knowing  isdaed, 
sometimes,  that  they  are  doing  an,  but 
Utterly  indiffkreat  to  it.     How  oitea, 


even  at  the  solemn  service  of  the  Con<- 
munion,  are  tiie  minds  of  worshippen 
disturbed  by  the  same  rude,  selfish, 
uneourteous  spirit,— pressing  past  others 
in  going  to  the  communiontable, — crowd- 
ing a  seat  to  the  great  disoomfbrt  of  thoae 
who  already  occupy  it,— thus  evidencfaig 
the  absence,  even  in  trifles,  of  that  spirit 
which  they  profess  to  admire  in  Jesus, 
*'  who  pleased  not  Himself,*  and  whose 
followers  are  characteriaed  by  Hts  love, 
which  **  seeketh  not  its  own,  and  is  kind  r 
The  Apostle  James  says,  *^If  any  of  yon 
seem  to  be  religious,  yet  bridleth  not  hti. 
tongue,  that  man's  religion  is  vain.** 
May  we  not  infer  from  this,  that  that 
man's  religion  is  equally  vain  which 
bridleth  not  his  manners  T 

"  SSLDOM  aaouLAB." 

Why  so  ?  ,**  Because  " We  will  not 

argue  the  aiatter ; — it  is  between  God 
and  your  own  conscienoe,  and  we  beg  «f 
you  to  settle  it  than.  But  consider  how 
much  you  lose  by  absence  from  the  in* 
stniction  of  a  minister  who  seeks  your 
good.  Suppose  any  tradesman  did  a 
day's  work  for  you  each  week,  it  wouM 
surely  be  extravagant  in  you  to  destroy 
that  work  from  mere  idleness  or  incon- 
siderateness  ?  It  is  far  grester  extrava> 
gance  to  cast  from  you  what  you  might  gc$t 
by  sober  attention  for  a  few  minutes  In 
the  house  of  God,  but  what  cost  your 
miniater  tlie  labour  perhaps  of  many  days. 
Wliat  might  you  have  received  and 
enjoyed  had  you  been  always  regular? 
Think  of  the  enjoyment  you  might  hars 
had  in  singing  God*s  praises— the  bles^ 
ings  you  might  have  received  in  earnestly 
joining  in  prayer— the  good  that  this  or 
that  sermon  might  have  done  you  had  you 
only  lieard  it ;  but  all  of  which  you  have 
lost  again  and  again !  Have  you  a  good 
eonsetence  that  your  time  was  better 
employed  elsewhere?  Do  you  admK 
that  you  are  responsible  fbr  not  accepting 
what  was  provided  fer  yon  in  God^ 
house  ?  Has  your  absence,  in  short,  fkom 
the  sanctuary  been  from  a  good  cava^ 
wlUdi,  aa  fer  aayou  know,  God  sees  to 
begeod;— or  froni  ahMh,  indiftsreuo^  txt 
dislike  to  theordtnaaeesof  religion  ? 
Ia  ertry  eongragation  tibere  oe  NOft 
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who  try  and  adjost  the  balance  between 
being  ''seldom  present"  and  ''seldom 
absent"  Thej  throw  the  weigbt  into  the 
latter  scale  for  a  few  Sabbaths  before  the 
Coinmanion»  or  when  they  have  a  child  to 
baptize.  By  some  mysterious  process,  the 
difficuUies  in  tlie  way  of  regular  attend- 
ance during  the  rest  of  the  year,  vanish  at 
foch  seasons  I  But  there  ia  a  barefaced 
hypocrisy  in  this  which  does  not  deceive 
•thers,  and  cannot  deeeiYe  themselves, 
and  affords  a  proof  only  of  what  they  couid 
do  if  ihey  would. 

Hearers!  do  you  acknowledge  your- 
aelTes  guilty  of  any  of  those  laults?    1 


beseech  of  you  act  to  think  them  trifles. 
They  may  affect  your  whole  character 
and  future  destiny.  If  you  candidly  con? 
sider  them,  and  acknowledge  that  they 
are  errors,  then  are  they  unbecoming 
Christians,  hurtful  to  yourselves,  injur^ 
ious  to  others,  and  displeasing  to  your 
Master.  Watch,  pray,  labour  againat 
them  until  you  overcome  them,  and  am 
henceforth  among  those  who  are.  known 
to  be 

Alwojf  ta  Timtf 

AboaifB  Amakey 

AluHUfB  CowrteamSf 

Aiwajf§  Reffuiar, 


MAT  COLLINS;  OR,  THE  POOR  STUDENT. 


Tbb  Btocy  pf  Mat  ColHna  is  shortly 
lold,  and  is*  to  myself,  who  knew  him 
well,  and  can  reosember  details  wliich 
flaanot  be  described  to  others^  one  of  the 
aaddest  in  ray  memoiy. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mat  began 
aimoBt  in  in£iocy.  We  weie  ^aymates 
ID  tiia  same  school  for  many  years.  He 
waa  then  a  pale-faoed^  bine^eyed  boy»  with 
light  curly  hair,  whicb  clustered  over  a 
blow  of  marveUooa  eicpanse.  Our  schoolr 
master  was  a  savage. — Here  let  me  pause 
ia  ray  story. 

Tbeie  is  ao  calling  in  this  world  ranch 
Idgher  than  that  of  a  schoolmaster.  These 
ava  the  mea  who  have  a  chief  hand  in 
fimDing  the  character,  aa  well  as  the 
scholarahip  of  the  nation.  Few  I  honour 
more  in  this  world  than  the  wise,  learned, 
and  loving  teacher;  and  few  men  have 
been  lesa  Taloed  and  lesa  honoured  by 
BDcietj.  Parents  1  have  you  found  such 
an  one  who  loyes,  and  is  able  to  instruct 
jfonr  child, — totducaU  his  heart  and  mind, 
aa  well  aa  teaek  him  to  read  or  cipher? 
Oh  I  value  that  maa  aa  a  great  gift  from 
Oodt  and  one  of  the  grandest  results  of 
Chriatiwi  eiviliaation  I  But  if  there  be  a 
giaater  eavse  than  another,  it  is  a  bad 
tcadier  comUned  witb  a  bad  man.  Snch 
i2-Ht  mut  wh(^  sobbed  paientf 


of  their  wages,  and,  with  paltry,  cheating 
exhibitions  upon  ** Examination"  days, 
deceived  the  comoranity ;  a  man  who  had 
little  head,  and  worse  heart ;  who  lashed 
the  timid  child  into  stupidity,  and  made 
erery  brave  lad  bml  with  a  sense  of  hia 
ixjustioe  and  cmelty ;  who  atoned  for  hla 
sloth,  uneonscientiousness,  and  want  of 
scholarship,  by  torturing  boys  for  not 
knowing  what  th^  were  never  tangfa^ 
and  for  not  loving  what  he  trained  them 
to  hate.  I  see  yet,  as  a  nightmare  of  m j 
early  life,  that  furious  countenance,  with 
the  veins  swelling  in  the  forehead  1  J 
remember  yet  the  deep  mystery  which 
ever  hung  over  lessons  which  another 
mild  and  wise  teacher  made  dear  in  a 
week.  Never  can  I  forget  that  man ;  for 
my  most  precious  years  were  wasted  by 
his  ignorance, — ^years  whose  loss  neyer 
can  be  made  up  1  Ministers  I  patrons  of 
schools  I  let  no  iiUerest  tempt  you  to  put 
any  man  in  the  all-important  position  of 
schoolmaster,  who  will  be  a  quarterly 
robber  of  fees,  an  annual  cruder  of  hearts, 
a  ceaseless  incubus  upon  the  inleUect,  and 
a  blight  and  desolation  upon  the  Uvea  of 
all  who  are  committed,  like  criminals,  to 
his  ibul  and  ignorant  haAdsI  All  hail 
to  Government  Inspectors!  who,  it  ia 
hoped,  will  hunt  out  every  such  chea^  and 
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expose  his  pretennons,  should  benevdent 
presbyteries  gloss  him  orer,  or  let  him 
escape. 

Poor  Mat  Collins  was  daily  lashed  by 
tiiat  muscular  man  with  Ms  green  coat 
and  metal  buttons.  I  see  before  me  the 
timid  boy,  looking  with  his  sad  blue  eyes 
so  pitifully  up  to  the  relentless  &ce,  with 
its  compressed  lips  and  glaring  eyes,  of  the 
master.  Mat  was  esteemed  a  blockhead ; 
** there  was  no  teaching  him  anything; 
he  was  an  ass  I'*  and  he,  poor  little  fellow, 
seemed  to  take  the  roaster's  saying  as  an 
axiom,  and  submitted  to  the  daily  lashing 
by  which  blockheadism  was  to  be  made 
talent.  A  tenderer-hearted  boy  never 
lived  I  He  was  naturally  shy  and  timid, 
retiring  in  his  manner,  had  few  com- 
panions ;  but  these  few  loved  him  deeply. 
There  was  a  story  current  in  school,  which 
used  to  be  told  in  whispers,  and  which  I 
believe  was  true,  of  his  elder  brother,  a 
gallant  sailor,  having  been  drowned  at  sea 
while  trying  in  vain  to  save  his  father, 
when  the  latter  had  been  swept  from  the 
deck  of  his  own  vessel  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
They  had  both  been  seen  on  the  top  of  a 
wave  in  one  another's  arms ;  but  no  power 
could  save  them.  We  all  believed  that 
Mat  had  this  picture  always  before  his 
eyes,  and  that  this  alone  made  him  sad. 
His  love  to  his  widowed  mother  was  very 
remarkable.  She  was  in  delicate  health, 
and  doted  upon  Mat  as  her  only  remaining 
son.  One  night  she  was  seized  with  a 
severe  pain,  to  which  she  was  subject. 
The  Are  in  the  lowly  dwelling  was  almost 
out;  there  were  no  sticks  at  hand  to 
kindle  it;  "wlut  did  the  laddie  do?" 
I  well  remember  the  widow's  saying; — 
**Did  he  not  take  his  nice  new-rigged 
boat  that  he  prized  mair  than  silver,  and 
before  I  could  speak,  he  had  her  broken 
in  pieces,  and  stuck  between  the  ribs  of 
the  grate,  to  kindle  the  fire  I  But  Mat  has 
a  heart  by  ordinary."  This  was  the  boy 
daily  tormented  by  the  master,  because 
he  was  "  the  blockhead !  the  ass !" 

Many  years  passed.  I  had  long  ago 
left  the  place  of  m^  early  sojourning,  but 
never  forgot  (who  does?)  my  early 
schoolfellows.  I  was  one  day  passing 
through  tlie  large  inner  court  of  the  Uni 
Veraity  of  Edinbaigh,  when  I  i^st  an  old 


friend   and    fellow-student,    who   said, 
**  Who  do  you  think  have  I  met  a  few 
days  ago?    Nay,  yonder  he  is;  I  Ml  go 
and  get  hhn.    It  is  Blat  Ck>llins,~little 
Curly,  you  remember,^and  such  a  splen- 
did fellow !— the  finest  mind  I  have  met 
with  for  years !"  And  before  I  could  make 
a  remark,  my  warm-hearted^  enthusiastic 
friend,  Campbell,  (I  shall  call  him,)  ran 
ofi^,   and  soon  returned   with   our   old 
schoolfellow.    I  had  time  to  glance  at 
his  appearance  as  he  approached   me 
smiling.    It  was  difficult  to  recognize,  in 
the  tall  figure,  upwards  of  six  feet,  the 
little  Mat  of  the  olden  time;  and  except 
in  the  large  blue  eyes — ^wearing  the  sad 
expression   still, — and   the   quiet  affec- 
tionate greeting,  I  could  hardly  recall  a 
feature  of  my  early  friend.    Our  ac- 
quaintance  was   speedily  renewed.     I 
found  he  had  just  entered  the  medical 
classes ;  and  wo  had  many  opportunities 
of  meeting  during  the  winter ;  and  soon 
I  was  as  much  impressed  as  my  friend 
Campbell  was  with  the  splendour  of  his 
mind.     He  had  reached  that  period  of 
life  when  the  imaginative  and  emotional 
parts  of  our  being  are  strongest,— when 
'<  the  unsuifiogncss  of  self  for  self"  is  felt, 
and  the  affections  instinctively  search  foe 
some  object  round  which  they  can  twine, 
—when  everything  is  seen  more  or  less 
through  the  atmosphere  of  feeling, — and 
when  the  intellect  rejoices  in  grappling 
with  subjects  almost  in  proportion  to 
their  subtlety  and  their  remoteness  frpm 
the  region  of  the  practical.    It  is  in  such 
a  crisis  of  our  history  that  the  want  of 
education   is   roost  severely   felt^— that 
education  which  tramt  the  roind  to  habUt 
of  self-denial  and  self-control,  patient  in- 
dustry, minute  investigation.    Such  an 
education  Mat  had  not  received.    He 
had  no  scholarship;  and  up  till  a  recent 
period  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was 
indeed  the  blockhead  and  ass  which  his 
master  had  declared  him  for  many  yeava 
to  have  been,  and,  as  he  generally  added, 
"  to  all  intents  and  purposes !"    How  he 
mourned  as  he  gazed  at  the  great  classic 
authors,  and  felt  they  must  be  to' him  hid- 
den treasures  I    How  often  in  the  library 
he  used  to  open  Plsito  and  the  (}reek  tra- 
gedianiy  and  say,  ^Ohl  thoa  monster  I", 
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naming  bis  old  teacber,  "  how  bast  tbou 
robbed  me  of  all  ibis  gloryP  But 
atrange  aurmiaes  came  to  him  in  bis 
aolitarj  walks,— questionings  to  which  he 
found  no  answers.  "  Fallings  from  hira — 
yaniahings— theblind  misgivings  of  a  area- 
tare  walking  among  worlds  not  realized  I" 
He  often  wept,  and  knew  not  why.  The 
lore  of  nature  seized  him  like  a  passion. 
When  at  home,  he  spent  his  days  among 
the  ailent  hills,  or  wandering  for  miles 
along  the  winding  shores.  As  one  might 
expect,  he  fell  in  love.  He  bad  met  fre- 
quently in  his  walks  with  a  young  lady 
— ^far  above  his  station  in  life— whose 
every  look  and  movement  was  beauty 
mnd  elegance  itself.  I  remember  her 
well.  She  is  dead  nearly  twenty  years 
ago.  Mat  never  spoke  to  her  in  his  life  I 
— hardly  dared  to  look  at  her.  Nor 
did  he  breathe  it  to  any  but  one  that  he 
ever  thought  of  her.  But,  poor  boy  I  his 
imagination  created  an  ideal  being  whom 
he  worshipped  in  secret,  and  the  hidden 
paasion  helped  to  mould  his  being.  Oh  I 
had  a  wise  and  loving  friend  but  met  him 
then,  and  sympathized  with  him,  and 
loved  him,  and  gently  led  him  to  ]>is  God, 
mnd  in  Him  first  to  find  peace  for  his 
weary  heart!— had  his  minister  found 
him  out,  and  read  that  spirit  with  a 
hrother's  eye!  But  no  one  cared  for 
him  bat  his  mother,  and  she,  poor  soul ! 
could  not  understand  (hat  mind.  And 
how  few  could?  These  early  attach- 
menta,  because  they  are  so  purely  ideal, 
are  made  tlie  subject  of  ridicule  and 
heartlesa  remark.  But  ideal  or  real-^ 
wise  or  foolish— they  possess  the  soul, 
they  occupy  the  thoughts,  they  tear  the 
heart,  and  one  oliject  tends  to  hide  every 
other  in  earth  and  heaven!  Tliis  is  a 
7iic#;— and  why  should  a  fact  so  real,  so 
terrible,  hi  the  hisUny  of  a  young  mind, 
he  made  the  subject  of  paltry  joke? 
Why  is  it  not  seriously  and  lovingly  con- 
aklend  ?  Why  is  not  the  young  person 
.helped  to  know  Christ's  will  in  such  a 
case,  and  made  to  see  how  excellent,  and 
wise,  and  loving.  His  will  ever  is,  even 
when  it  commands  us  to  cut  off  a  right 
hand,  or  to  pluck  out  a  right  eye ?  Why 
la  the  sufferer  forced  to  shut  his  heart, 
and  nourish  the  fire  that  oontumcs  him, 


from  fear  lest  that  which  is  so  sacred  to 
liimself  should  be  vulgarly  profaned  ? 

With  great  difficulty  Mat  got  as  much 
money  from  an  old  uncle  as  enabled  him  to 
come,  as  I  have  said,  to  college.  No  sooner 
did  he  find  himself  among  books,  and 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  learning, 
than  be  became  wild  with  excitement  It 
was  an  excitement  deep  and  calm,  but 
awfully  intense !  Poetry  and  metaphysics 
seemed  to  absorb  him.  He  drunk  in 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  Methinks 
I  now  see  him  reading  Wordsworth's 
Tintcm  Abbey,  and  Coleridge's  Gene- 
vieve!— the  musical  voice,  the  muscles 
of  the  face  working  with  emotion,  the 
large  blue  eyes  swimming  with  tears! 
Long  after  midnight  he  pored  over  the 
works  of  our  great  metaphysicians,—^ 
having  been  first  fired  with  the  enthu- 
siasm and  warmth  of  Thomas  Brown. 
But,  alas  I  there  was  then  in  Mat  no 
love  of  religion,  but  rather  a  distaste 
to  it.  He  spoke  bitterly  against  churchea 
and  ministers,  and  called  religious  pro- 
fessors by  hard  names.  He  often  as- 
sumed an  air  of  proud  defiance  and 
scorn,  uttering  withering  remarks  against 
them.  He  had  heard  much  of  religion, 
but  had  seen  very  little  of  it  realized 
in  personal  character.  For  is  not  a 
Christian  the  most  impressive  evidence 
we  meet  with  of  Christianity?  Theie 
might  have  been  Christians  in  his 
native  town,  but  he  had  the  misfortune 
of  never  having  met  one;  while  those 
who  called  themselves  Christians,  dis- 
gusted him  by  their  unkind  spirit,  their 
base  greed,  coarse-mindedneas,  and  in- 
tenae  selfishness.  He  was  a  sceptic  in 
his  heart  more  than  in  his  head.  The 
end  of  the  first  session  sent  him  home  in 
bad  health.  He  waa  tlireatened  with 
consumption.  But  no  one  but  his  mother 
seemed  to  be  interested  in  him.  Here 
was  another  turning  point  in  his  history, 
when  a  Christian  friend  would  have  been 
invaluable. 

The  rest  of  his  story  is  briefiy  told.  I 
had  it  f^om  Campbell.  I  was  obliged  to  go 
abroad,  and  did  not  return  for  two  years, 
when  all  was  over ! 

Mat  got  a  little  means  to  bring  him 
next  year  to  college.     He  resolved  to 
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Open  a  school  to  rapport  himtelf.    He 
did  80.    And  wliere  ?    Down  in  a  miser- 
able close  in  the  Canoogate,  in  a  wretched 
tenement.     Iliere  did  he  gather  around 
him  about  thirty  scholars.    He  was  not 
unhappy  in  his  employment ;  bnt  taught 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.    He  used 
to  make  those  miserable  children,  one  by 
one,  sit  on  bis  knee ;  and  then  he  told 
them  stories,  and  patted  their  cheeks, 
and  asked  them  if  they  loved  him  ?  and 
bid  them  lore  their  poor  parents,  and 
to  be  true,  and  honest,  and  good ;  and 
once  he  got   them  all  round  liim,  and 
kneeling don^n  in  the  mid)$t,  he  prsyed  to  | 
God.    At  the  end  of  the  quarter  he  was  | 
unable,  from  weakness,  to  teach  longer. 
He  gatliered  all  the  school-fees  he  could 
4»Ueet,  and  after  paying  his  rent,  spent  [ 
«Tery  firthing  in  giving  food  to  tlie  child- 
ren ;  and  seeding  them  home  with  his 
Uetsing,  telling  them  to  think  of  him 
with  love.     The  parents  came  ^to  the 
doors  to  see  him  go  away ;  and  as  his 
tall  emaciated  figure  disappeared,  they 
«11  wondered,  and  said,  he  was  surely 
madl     His  medical  professors  said  he 
must  return  homo  and  take  repoae.    He 
was  obliged  to  do  so,  for  his  money  was 
done.    In  a  few  weeks  he  was  in  his  old 
haunts,  wrapped  in  a  blue  cloak,  his 
cheeks  hollow,  his  step  tottering,  his  eye 
gleaming  with  unnatural  brightness,  and 
Us  cough  rending  his  frame.    He  was 
alone,  as  usual,  in  his  walks.    It  was  at 
this  time  the  lady  be  so  much  admired 
died.    In  the  dark  and  cold  nights  of 
winter  a  figure  used  to  be  seen  passing 
In  the  shadow,  along  the  side  of  the 
■treet  opposite  to  her  window,  in  which  a 
Ught  usually  gleamed  till  morning.    One 
night  the  figure  disappeared  long  after 
midnight ;  but  it  was  with  a  cry  and  sob 
of  agony,  as  the  light,  extinguished  for  the 
first  time,  told  poor  Mat  that  slie  whom  he 
had  long  loved  in  silence  was  no  more ! 

His  last  summer  at  home  was  mor^ 
solitary  than  ever.  He  spent  hours  in 
Ilia '  own  room,  and  hours  among  the 
rocks,  dreaming  beside  the  sounding  ses. 
Some  said  his  miod  was  afibcted.  Others 
uld  he  was  an  infidel.  AH  , perceived 
that  he  had  a  morbid  sensitiveness,  and 
that  thui-vpnMi  of  spirit  which  nade 


society  irksome.  His  mother  watched 
his  pale  face  with  deep  anxiety.  It 
was  too  evident  to  those  who  doeely 
observed  him,  that  his  disease  was 
affecting  his  mind.  He  became  move 
wrapt  up  in  himself,  and  avoided  the 
society  of  every  one,  even  that  of  faii 
mother.  W  bile  conscious  that  some  dread 
power  was  preying  upon  his  vitals,  and 
prostrating  his  energies,  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  oppose  to  it  an  iron  will,  and  to 
resist  even  death  itself  by  the  power  «f 
mind  I  He  would  therefore  read,  as  usaal, 
long  after  midnight-;  and,  like  a  walking 
skeleton,  pursue  during  the  day  his  wonted 
path  along  the  sea*  shore,  until,  reaching 
an  old  favourite  nook  among  the  rocks  on 
a  jotting  promintory,  which  commanded 
an  extensive  and  msgniflcent  sea- view, 
he  would  sit  there,  for  hours,  almost  mo- 
tionless as  the  rocks  ar6und  him,  with  the 
surge  beating  at  his  feet,  and  the  ■ea-blrda 
wheeling  overhead ; — 

**  And  on  these  barren  rocks 
Fixing  his  downcast  eyes,  he,  many  an  hour,   • 
A  morbid  pleaanre  nonriahed  •,  tradng  b»a 
An  enibleio  of  bis  own  unfriutfttl  lift: 
And,  lifting  up  bis  band,  ha  then  would  gaaa 
On  the  more  distant  scene. 

And^  woQld  gasa  till  it  beeam* 
Far  lovelier,  and  bis  heart  could  not  snalaia 
The  beautj  still  mora  beanteoos !" 

But  to  college  he  muat  return.  Books, 
study,  learning,  they  shall  be  his !  Is  he^ 
forsooth,  to  be  *<like  a  bed-ridden  monk, 
with  such  a  battle  thundering  at  the 
gates?"  No!  In  spite  of  the  body,  hb 
shall  expand  the  soul !  With  two  pounds 
in  his  pocket,  wrung  from  the  old  onde« 
and  with  many  tears  from  his  mother  oo 

I  his  pale  cheeks,  and  with  many  smiling 
assurances  to  her,  on  his  own  part,  that 
his  complaint  was  "  decidedly  better,  and 
must  speedily  be  removed,"  he  parted 
from  home,  and  soon  was  again  alone  in 
a  small  wretched  room  in  the  High  itreet 
of  Glasgow,  not  far  firom  the  Collegi^ 

\  and  kept  by  a  landlady  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  she  being  fh>m  his  nativo  tow*. 
Hov  could  lie  fee  his  class  t  How  was  bt 
to  live  daring  winter?  These^  and  t 
like  practioal  questions,  pressed 
selves  tapon  fain,  and  in  vain  demaaded  • 
ptacUoal  solution.  Utrange  was  poor  li«t^ 
aiiliitkm  of  tbemi    Whllo  walkiait  < 
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ooe  erenipg,  wrapped  in  hit  Une  doalr, 
and  tlw  vnder  pmi  of  his  OMntenanoe 
eonceakd  by  a  large  handkerchief,  orer 
which  the  Uae  eyes  gleamed  with  an* 
aatural  hrtUiancj,  he  fotlowedan  Italian 
with  has  board  balanced  on  his  head, 
loaded  with  modds  ftxNn  the  antique. 
Mai  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  as 
he  reached  a  qaiet  street,  and  begged 
him  to  pause  while  he  ezsmincd  his 
fnmps.  He  gascd  for  a  few  minutes  upon 
tibem,  muttering  to  himself,  **  Exquisite ! 
— beantifhl !~oh I  dirine  genius! — Mil- 
ton f  *  grsat  orb  of  song !'— and  the  divine 
Dante,  tool  and  Schiller  I -*aU  friends; 
brothers  r~and  then  ordered  the  Italian 
to  follow  him  to  his  lodgings,  where  he 
porehased  them  all!  and  requested  him 
to  come  to-morrow  with  a  new  set; 
naming  the  hour,  and  bidding  him  to  be 
.panctual  to  s  minute.  Tiien  calling  in 
his  amazed  landlady,  he  displayed  bis 
treasures;  asking  her  '5 just  to  look  at 
the  Laocoonl**  and  expounding  to  her 
Leesing's  criticisms  upon  that  work  of 
art ;  then  pouring  forth,  in  a  slow,  deep 
Toice,  his  intense  admiration  of  the  Ap- 
poUo,  or  Dying  Gladiator;  murmuring 
over  each  the  lines  of  Byron.  His  land- 
lady left  htm  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  strange 
mysterious  forebodings.  Next  morning 
the  artist  came;  Mat  had  left  onlers  the 
night  before  to  shew  him  instantly  into 
hia  room.  "  Ah  P  exclaimed  the  Italian 
as  he  entered,  and  saw  Mat  with  his  back 
to  him,  reposing  in  his  arm-chair,  and  a 
large  rolame  open  on  the  table  before 
him,  "  I  have  brought  you  such  beautiful 
things,  air.  Just  look  here  I  Look  here, 
tfr!"  The  eyes  of  the  poor  student 
would  no  more  look  on  the  beautiful  in 
this  world ;— Mat  was  dead !  He  and  his 
mother  lie  buried  side  by  side  in  the 

chorcfayard  of  K *    Vtry  few  know 

the  grave,  and  fewer  still  know  or  care 
for  those  who  rest  there  from  tlleir  labours. 
There  is  one,  at  least,  who  will  never  for- 
get his  old  school  and  class-fellow ! 

Has  any  yoong  and  ardent  student 
penased  thie  narrative?  My  brother! 
listen  to  the  advice  of  one  who  is  not 
Ignorant  of  studont-life  in  all  its  many 
phases,  and  who  has  known  some  who 
were  onoe  its  brightest  ornaments,  and 


who  cherishes  with  enthusiasm  those 
(lays  long  ago  past,  when  study  was  a 
passion,  the  future  an  opening  paradise^ 
and  ''worldly  wisdom"  was  deemed  un- 
worthy to  occupy  a  moment  of  a  studentls 
thoBgbts. 

As  I  recall  those  years,  and  think  of  the 
many  noble  fellows  then  in  college,  who 
have  since  disappeared  from  the  worldt 
it  is  a  solemnising  fact,  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  hare  died  firom  an  utter 
disregard  to  the  laws  of  God!  Yes; 
this  k  the  simple  unadorned  truth!  lo 
our  admiration  of  their  genius,  their 
acquirements,  their  patience,  and  manly 
determination,-* and  in  our  contempt 
for  the  indolent,  sottish,  cold-hearted, 
dull-eyed  animal,  who  is  but  a  student 
in  name, — we  call  our  beloved  dead  ones 
"martyrs  to  the  love  of  learning,"  or 
the  like.  But  if  God  has,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  mind  and  body,  clearly  re- 
vealed His  will— as  cleariy  as  He  reveals 
anything  in  the  Bible— that  a  certain 
amount  of  food,  and  rest,  and  exercise, 
are  absolutely  necessary,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  study  alone  possible, 
in  order  to  insure  the  right  use  of  mind 
and  body,  and  if  all  this  may  certainly 
be  known  by  observation  and  experience, 
how  dare  any  man  rebel  against  God,  and 
set  these  His  laws  at  defiance!  How 
dare  any  student  thus  weaken  his  body 
or  mind,  and  impair  their  noble  powers, 
or  shorten  that  life,  and  waste  those 
faculties,  which  God  has  committed  to 
him  to  be  used,  not  for  vanity  or  vain- 
i;lnry,  or  any  selfish  ends,  but  for  bis 
owo  g-iod,  and  the  good  of  society,  and  so 
for  God's  glory !  Too  cinnot  expect  a 
blessing  while  so  acting.  Sickness  and 
death  are  righteous  punishments  for  such 
disobedience.  Be  patient.  Cultivate 
your  powers  of  mi  ml  soberly,  yet  ear- 
nestly aiKi  eonsicientiously,  cmd  in 
accordance  with  QotTe  wiU^  and  do  not 
act  as  if  yon  could  acquire  knowledge  on 
better  conditions  fhan  those  imposed  by 
your  Father  on  soul  and  body.  Such 
student-life  as  thus  kills  the  student,  is 
essentially  selfish,  while  it  looks  self- 
denying,  and  rebellious  against  God, 
while  it  is  essentially  disobedient,  and  is 
a  deetroyer  of  God's  precious  gifts  of 
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time,  fcilent,  and  life,  while  it  appears  to 
be  ft  diligent  cuUiTatioa  of  them. 

Once  more — Beware  of  giving  way  to 
the  uncontrolled  sway  of  the  imagination 
and  emotions.  Be  manly,  and  exercise 
self-control.  Depend  upon  it,  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence  and  common  sense,  so 
often  distasteful  to  young  minds  of  a 
Tery  high  order,  are  quite  compatible 
with  the  highest  genius,  as  well  as 
essential  to  the  Christian  character. 
"Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest;**  and  its 
stem  realities,  and  noble  duties,  demand 
the  self-possessed,  self-sacrificing,  heroic, 
and  manly  virtues,  and  not  the  sel- 
fish mdulgenoe  of  morbid  feelings,  or 
taudry  sentiments,  going  their  ceaseless 
round  from  self  to  self. 

Lastly,  when  yon  meet  with  noUe 


minds  and  hearts  like  those  of  my  old 
friend,  poor  liiat  Collins,  untrained  and 
undisciplined,  acutely  sensitive,  and 
shrinking  from  the  unfeeling  and  coarse 
touch  of  every-day  flesh-and-blood 
humanity,  yet  with  vast  capacities  of 
greatness  and  goodness,  be  tender  and 
gentle !  Do  not  minister  to  their  infir- 
mities, yet  sympathize  with  them;  and 
with  a  brother's  heart  of  deepest  love, 
seek  to  make  them  share  with  your- 
selves, and  the  whole  family  of  God,  the 
food,  the  peace,  the  joy,  the  perfect  res* 
for  the  conscience  and  afl^tions,  that 
arc  in  Jesus  Christ  for  every  man  who 
chooses  to  open  his  heart  to  receive  His 
blessings,  even  as  there  is  light  in  the 
sun  for  every  eye  that  wUl  receive  its 
beams !  N. 


FIVE  FR¥ITS  AND  EVIDENCES  OF  FAITH. 


1.  In  the  mind, — Thofughtfulntn, 
Ttie  mass  of  men  think  little.  They 
^ill  speak,  act,  go,  give,  even  suffer; 
but  cannot  bear  to  be  left  alone  with 
self,  and  to  think.  This  shews  the 
want  of  earnestness.  There  are  some 
whose  faculties  are  intensely  and  success- 
fully exercised  about  earthly  pursuits; 
but  speak  to  them  of  spiritual  interests, 
and  the  mind  becomes  passive,  just  where 
it  should  begin  to  be  most  activeu  This 
shews  they  have  never  realized  these 
interests.  Faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for — the  evidence  or  con- 
viction of  things  not  seen ;  and  if  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  of  their  existence 
and  their  magnitude,  they  will  force  them- 
selves upon  my  attention.  God's  ever- 
penetrating  eye,  and  my  ioconsistencies 
— His  law,  and  my  shortcomings — His 
justice,  and  the  need  and  way  of  salva- 
tion—my body's  progressive  decay — 
coming  judgment — that  endless  state 
where  "there  is  no  night, "^and  that 
other  where  they  "never  see  liglit,"— 
the  qnestions,  What  am  I  living  for  ?•— 
on  what  rests  my  hope  ?— am  I  in  Christ? 
—or  am  I  cot  saved?  TTiete  must  be 
often  the  topics  of  my  meditation  if  I  am 
sure  they  are  realities.  "  With  the  heart 
man  believeth ;"  and  let  it  not  be  said 
that  the  heart  can  be  afi*ected  seriously 
by  any  object  without  rousing  the  roiod 
to  frequent  thoughtfulness  concerning  it. 
2.  In  the  consdence,—  Watch/ulnets. 
The  truths  which  faith  receives  awaken 


and  enlighten  the  conscience.  Conscieiice 
being  so  qualified  for  its  office,  impehti 
man  to  "walk  by  faith,"  and  restrains 
him  when  he  would  "walk  by  sight." 
It  becomes  then  a  lamp  of  heaven's  light- 
ing—a sentinel  set  by  the  Captain  of  sal- 
vation—a  delicate  taste  easily  offended — 
a  sensitive  thermometer  indicating  the 
spiritual  warmth  or  coldness  of  our  own 
souls,  and  of  the  society  in  which  we 
mingle.  To  listen  habituaU^r  to  tlie 
monitions  of  such  a  witness,  is  to  live 
under  the  power  of  the  world  to  come. 

3.  In  the  heftrt,— £ove. 

Faith  is  the  warm  spring,  and  love  is 
the  stream.  Faith  is  the  spark,  and  love 
is  the  upward  flame.  Faith  is  the  per- 
ception, and  love  is  the  consequent  and 
necessary  emotion.  Faith  beholds  Christ's 
beauty,  and  love  surrenders  the  heart  to 
Him.  Faith  says.  He  loved  me ;  and  the 
heart  answers,  Therefore  I  love  Him. 
The  rationalist's  faith,  if  it  deserves  Che 
name,  is  uni^fluentidl,  because  it  is  like 
a  cold  conclusion  in  metaphysics.  Saving 
faith  works  by  love,  which,  like  a  pow^- 
ful  instinct,  keeps  us  ever  mindful  of^  and 
inclined  towards  its  object.   , 

4.  In  the  mouth, — Praise  and  Thamke,- 
He  is  a  singularly  self-oontuned  man. 

who  can  hold  his  peace  about  tluDga 
which  deeply  interest  his  mind — whidi 
awaken  his  hopes,  or  swell  his  beait. 
Reverence,  admiration,  trust,  hope,  grail* 
tude,  friendship,  child-like  afi'ecttoQ  tO» 
wards  the  Lord,  mu»i  find  utteranoo  ^ 
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means  of  that  tongue  which  li  called  our 
'* glory,"  and  for  which  Scripture  proTide* 
«o  many  longs  of  praise. 

5.  In  the  life, — Likeness  to  Jesus* 

Are  we  tempted  to  postpone  religious  ac- 
ttvitj  ?— How  early  did  He  say,  »•  I  roust 
be  about  my  Father's  business  !V  Are  we 
tempted  to  distrust  Prondence,  or  to  be 
rash,  or  to  yield  to  the  fascination  of 
worldly  glory? — He  resisted  Satan  in 
the  wilderness  with  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  Would  we  be  impatient  or 
proud  ? — He  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart 
Would  we  be  weary  in  welldoing?— -He 
finished    the   work  given    Him  to  do. 


Would  we  repine  at  sorrow  ?— He  said, 
"  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt"  Wiien 
tempted  to  seek  revenge,  we  hear  Him 
praying,  "  Father  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  He  fed  the 
hungry,  and  healed  the  sick,  and  taught 
the  ignorant,  and  did  and  bore  all,  that 
He  might  say,  *'  Father,  I  have  glorified 
thee  on  the  earth."  Conscience  listens  to 
Ilim  as  a  teacher,  admiration  looks  to 
Him  as  a  model,  affection  says,  "The 
love  of  Christ  constrains  me  to  live  to 
Him,"  and  faith  acts  in  the  firm  belief 
of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  that  whom  God 
did  foreknow.  He  predestinated  "to  be 
conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son." 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCRIP TURE..-EGyPT. 
No.  IL 


la  our  former  notice  of  Dr.  Hawks'  very 
interestiog  work,  we  spoke  of  the  Interest 
which  Egypt,  that  land  of  wonders,  must 
always  possess  in  the  eyes  of  the  student 
of  Scripture.  The  gigantic  remains  of 
archirecture  with  which  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  is  covered, — ^the  tremendous  ruins 
of  these  vast  piles,  whose  origin  is  lost 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  are  calculated 
to  fill  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with  awe ; 
while  the  representations  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  E;;yptians  in  the  era 
of  the  Pharaohs,  which  are  found  in  such 
profusion  on  the  walls  of  the  temples  and 
Combs,  make  us  intimately  acquainted  with 
their  public  and  private  life.  Of  course 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  decora- 
tions of  any  particular  temple  or  tomb  can 
be  demonstrated  to  have  been  built  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Abraham  or  of  Joseph. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  may,  with  every 
probability,  be  regarded  as  of  consider- 
ably oider  date.  But  what  is  essential 
is,  that  they  were  executed  about  that 
time,  and  that  therefore  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  that  histories  written  then, 
and  relating  to  events  that  occurred  in 
Egypt,  will  contain  many  passages  that 
will  be  elaeidated  by  a  reference  to  these 
monuments. 

These  monuments,  we  may  remark, 
atill  exist  in  incredible  numbers,  and  of 
alttpandoQs  size.  The  following  passage 
ftaiB  Bartlett's  beautiful  volume.  The  Nile 


Boat,  in  whioh  he  describee  the  Great 
Hall  of  Kamak,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  these  *'  old  glories" :  — 
«  We  had  spent  so  much  time  in  the 
examination  of  Luxor,  and  of  the  other 
portions  of  Kamak,  that  the  evening 
was  advanced  when  we  arrived  at  the 
Great  Hall.  The  shadows  were  creep- 
ing  solemnly  through  the  intricate  re- 
cesses of  its  forest  of  columns,  but  the 
red  light  rested  for  a  while  upon  their 
beautiful  flower-shaped  capitals,  the  paint- 
ings upon  which,  scarred  and  worn  as 
they  are  by  the  accidents  of  3000  years, 
still  display,  under  a  strong  light,  much 
of  their  original  vividness.  It  is  a  per- 
fect wilderness  of  ruin,  almost  outrun* 
ning  the  wildest  imagination  or  the  most . 
fantastic  dream.  We  paced  slowly  down 
the  central  avenue.  The  bases  of  the 
columns  are  buried  among  the  fallen  - 
fragments  of  the  roof  and  a  mass  of 
superincumbent  earth ;  from  Ms  hiding- 
place  amidst  which  the  jackal  began  to 
steal  fori  h,  and  wake  the  echoes  of  the 
ruins  with  bis  blood-curdling  shriek  ; 
whilst  the  shadowy  bat  flitted,  spirit- 
like, from  dudky  pillar  to  pillar.  From 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  whichever  way  < 
we  looked,  through  the  deepening  gloom, 
there  seemed  no  end  to  the  labyrinthine 
ruins.  Obelisks  and  columns,  some  erect 
in  their  pristine  beauty,  others  fallen 
across,  And  hurled  together  in  hideous 
confusion,  forming  wild  arcades  of  ruin ; 
enormous  masses  of  prostrate  walls  and 
propy1a>a,  seemed  to  have  acquired,  either 
toconstract  or  to  destroy  them,  the  power 
of  a  fabled  race  of  giants.  Pillars,  obe- 
lisks, and  walls  of  this  immense  hall, 
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'^rre  oorered  with  the  fonnt  of  moitarohs 
who  rei^neil,  «nd  of  the  gods  who  were 
«nee  woTbhipped  witbia  it,  Involunterilj 
the  raiod  ^oea  back,  in  gazing  on  them, 
to  the  period  of  itt  orii^mal  splendoar, 
when  Kameses  in  triomph  returned  from 
Ms  oriental  eonqaestSy — pictures  the  pile 
IB  all  its  oompltrteness,  the  ball  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  columns  with  its  superb 
xioof,  glittering  in  all  the  ririd  beaut jp 
of  its  paintings,  thronged  with  monarchs, 
and  priests,  and  worshippers,  and  devoted 
to  splendid  and  gorgeous  ceremonies." 

Wilkinson  furnishes  the  following  di- 
inensions  pf  this  splendid  hall : — 

"It  measures  170  feet  by  320,  sup- 
ported by  a  central  avenue  of  12  massive 
columns,  66  feet  high  (without  the  pedes- 
tal and  abacus)  and  12  in  diameter,  be- 
sides 122  of  smaller, -or  rather  lessgfgan- 
tic  dimensions,  41  feet  9  inches  in  height, 
and  27  feet  6  inches  in  circumference, 
distributed  in  7  lines  on  either  side  of  the 
farmer.  The  12  central  columns  were 
orlgiBany  14,  but  the  tw.o  northernmost 
have  been  inclosed  within  the  front  towers 
or  prop^loos,  apparent  Iv  in  the  time  of 
Qsieri  himself,  the  founder  of  the  hall. 

**  The  imagination  h,  no  doubt,  bewild- 
ered in  following  thi^se  numerous  detaiU, 
and  yet  much  b  left  undescribed  and 
even  nnnoticed ;  and  the  eye,  even  of  the 
yisitor,  more  than  satisfied  with  seeing, 
will  return  to  the  prominent  object",  tho^e 
alone  of  which  he  can  eipeet  to  retain  a 
vivid  recollection.  The  Great  Hall  will 
attract  his  attention  above  everything 
<Ase.    Besides  the  grandeur  of  its  pro- 

Sertions,  he  will  be  struck  with  the  ela- 
erste  manner  in  which  every  part  was 
sculptured  and  painted,  with  representa- 
^ons  of  the  worship  of  the  chief  deity  of 
Thebes,  which,  emblematic  as  they  might 
be  to  the  learned,  to  the  common  people 
must  have  had  a  highly  debasing  and 
seasualising  tendency.  Perhaps  the 
fittest  historical  sculptures  at  Thebes 
are  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  external 
wall  of  the  Great  Hall.  Here  the  genius 
of  Egyptian  sculpture  appears  to  have 
reached  its  height,  and  to  approach  the 
high  character  of  Grecian  art;  and  we 
admire  no  less  the  fertility  of  invention, 
masterly  executed,  and  expression  which 
animates  the  several  groups,  than  w«' 
follow  out  with  interest  all  the  incidents 
of  the  different  wars  and  triumphs  of  the 
Egyptian  monarohis  so  vividly  repre- 
sented, the  sci^ne  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  in  Asia,  as  the  names  of 
*  Canana  *  and  *  Lcmanon '  are  deciph- 
ered among  the  list  of  places." 

£gypt  ia  so  near  Palestine,  that  from 


the  earliest  ages  a  oonsiderable  degrse 
of  intercourse  mast  have  esisted  brtwem 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  coantriei.  01 
course  we  have  no  records  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  Canaanites — ths  first 
possessors  of  Palsstine — stood  to  the 
Egyptians.  Since,  however,  they  were 
related  hy  the  tfes  of  blood,-.irisrais, 
the  progenitor  of  the  Egyptians,  being 
the  brother  of  Canaan,  the  father  of  the 
Canaanites,  (Gen.  x.  6,}— it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  friendship  and  iatereouise 
subsisted  between  the  two  nations.  It 
is  with  Abraham,  however,  the  grest 
ancestor  of  the  Jews,  that  their  history 
properly  begins,  and  that  the  Scripture 
narrative  first  brings  us  into  contact  with 
Egyptian  manners  and  easterns. 

Tbe  story  is  contained  in  Gen.  xii.  10- 
16:- 

^  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land : 
and  Abram  went  downjnto  Egypt  to 
sojourn  there;  for  the  famine  was  griev- 
ous in  tbe  land.  And  it  came  to  pa^s, 
when  he  was  come  near  to  enter,  into 
S^ypN  ll)>t  he  said  unto  Sarai  his 
wife.  Behold  now,  I  know  that  then 
art  a  fair  woman  to  look  upon:  there'- 
fore  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  tfcs 
Egyptians  shall  see  thee,  that  they  6baU 
say,  This  is  his  wife;  and  they  will  kill 
me,  but  they  will  save  I  bee  alive.  Say, 
I  pray  thee,  thou  art  my  sister:  that 
it  may  be  well  with  me  for  thy  sake ;  and 
my  soul  shall  live  because  of  thee.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  Abram  was 
come  into  Egypt,  the  Egyptians  beheld 
the  woman,  that  she  was  very  fair.  The 
princes  also  of  Pharaoh  saw  her,  and 
commended  her  before  Pharaoh :  and  the 
woman  was  taken  into  Pharaoh *s  house. 
And  he  entreated  Abram  well  fur  her 
sake  :  and  he  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and 
he-asses,  and  men-servants,  and  maid- 
servants, and  she-a^ses,  and  oamelsL*' 

Now  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
facts  expressed  or  implied  In  the  nam* 
tive,  of  which  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal : — 

1.  Egypt  was  then  a  powcrfal  eivilixe^ 
nation,  ruled  over  by  a  king  ealled 
Pharaoh. 

2.  There  was  famine  ia  Canaaa  when 
there  was  abundance  in  Egypt* 

3.  Sarah  was  fair,  and  she  did  not  wear 
a  veil  over  her  fhce. 

4.  The  gifts  given  by  PharaotS  nd 
Abraham  were  sheep^  mmtm,  he  aad  ah»- 
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assets  tnen-serYftnts,  maid-serTftnts,  and 
eameb. 

The  qneition  then  is,  Are  theae  facts 
«(mfiraied  bj  the  monaments  still  exist- 
ing f  Do  we  fiad  in  them  evidence  con- 
firmatory  of  the  statements  made  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  ? 

Firtt,  We  hare  not  at  present  the  means 
of  determining  the  exact  date  at  which 
the  rarioas  temples  and  monuments  of 
£gjpt  were  built.  Egyptian  chronology 
is  a  science  which,  even  after  all  the  dis- 
ooreries  ef  the  tast  quarter  of  a  century, 
still  gives  forth  a  sound  so  uncertain, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with 
prrcisioQ  when  this  or  that  temple  was 
btttlt,  or  when  this  or  that  king  reigned, 
whose  name  we  read  on  its  walls. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  deciphered 
to  enable  us  to  feel  assured,  that  many 
of  these  Titanian  erections,  which  even 
yet  overpower  the  sense  of  the  awe- 
•trnck  traveller,  were  erected  before 
Abraham  visited  Egypt ;— indeed,  there 
oan  be  little  doubt,  that  the  patriarch 
mnst  have  gased  upon  the  pyramids 
themselves.  We  have  not  here  anything 
to  do  with  Abraham's  conduct  in  telling 
a  falsehood  regarding  Sarah.  What  we 
would  iK>tioe  ia  the  reception  he  met 
with  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  No  sooner 
4id  the  courtiers  see  her,  than  they 
«<  commended  her  before  Pharaoh,  and 
the  woman  was  taken  into  Pharaoh's 
hoasa."  Of  -^hat  a  picture  may  these 
few  words  be  regarded  as  the  faint  out- 
lines! They  tell  of  a  court,  In  which 
subservience  to  the  king*s  caprices  had 
tiecome  the  ruling  pas^on  of  the  courtiers. 
Ko  sooner  do  they  see  the  fair  stranger, 
than  they  tell  the  king  of  her;  they 
praise  her  beauty,  and,  ready  to  minister 
to  his  tastes  and  passions,  they  urge  him 
to  take  her  to  himself.  And  this  he 
does.  Of  course  Abraham  was  not  a 
consenting  party  to  this  transaction,  yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  king  intended 
to  act,  or  thought  he  was  acting,  op- 
press vely,  in  taking  away  Sarah  without 
her  brother's  consent.  But  this  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  oriental  despotism. 
The  kings  of  Peri»ia  and  the  East  have 
always  claimed  the  right  of  taking  to 
their    baiem   any  unmarried  sister   or 


daughter  of  any  of  their  subj'^cts.  (3ea 
Esther  ii.  3.)  This  exercise  of  authori^ 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  questioned  or  resisted, 
however  repugnant  it  may  be  to  the 
father  or  brother.  Ue  may  be  sorry 
that  his  relations  attracted  the  royal 
notice,  but  he  does  not  dispute  the  king's 
right.  This  is  seen  more  clearly  in  tha 
parallel  case  of  Abimelech,  King  of 
Gerar,  who,  though,  like  Pharaoh,  h» 
took  away  Sarah,  without  asking  either 
her  consent  or  that  of  Abraham,  is  said  to 
have  done  it  in  the  "  integrity  of  his  heait 
and  innocency  of  his  hands,"  (Genesis  ax. 
5 ;)  thus  proving  his  right,  according  t» 
the  law  and  custom  of  the  country,  to 
aot  as  he  had  done,  provided  Sarah  had 
been  only  Abraham's  sister. 

Now,  in  regard  to  all  these  points,  ww 
have,  in  the  monuments  still  exis.ing,  the 
most  striking  confirmatory  evideaM. 
Monuments  contemporary  with,  if  net 
older  than  Abraham,  &hew  that  at  that 
time  Egypt  was  ruled  over  by  a  dynast/ 
of  powerful  kings,  who  exercised  tba 
most  despotic  authority,  and  were  re^ 
garded  by  their  subjects  as  akin  to  tha* 
gods.  These  kings,  the  monumenta 
clearly  shew,  wvre  then  called  by  tha 
generic  name  Pharaoh — a  name  for  cen- 
turies assumed  by  all  the  native  so  vereigBa 
of  Egypt.  We  see,  too,  that  they  were 
then  surrounded  with  all  those  meaaa 
and  appliances  of  luxury  which  are  ta 
be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  Scripture  narrative.  We  see  in  tha 
pictures  the  most  obsequious  court  paid 
to  the  king, — the  courtiers  crouching 
around  his  throne,  and  vieing  with  o»a 
another  in  their  tenders  of  adulation  and 
flattery.  In  short,  these  representations 
form  the  best  possible  commentary  ia 
the  inspired  narrative. 

But,  secondly,  We  learn  from  the  story 
in  Genesis,  that  there  was  corn  in  Egjpi 
when  there  was  famine  in  Canaan. 

Every  one  knows  that  Egypt  owes  its 
fertility  to  the  periodical  inundations  of 
the  Kile,  and  that  it  is  in  no  degree  de>* 
pendent  upon  rains.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  though  there  is  but  a  short 
distance  between  Canaan  and  Egypt, 
the  conditions  upon  which  their  harvests 
depend  are  totally  different;  and  thi|i 
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w^  the  want  of  rain  woaM  utterly 
.destroy  the  crops  of  the  former  conntry, 
it  would  have  no  effect  upon  those  of  the 
latter.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  natural 
to  find,  that  there  was  abundance  in 
Egypt  when  there  was  scarcity  in  Ara- 
bia; and  it  is  no  more  than  might  be 
expectedi  to  find  Abraham  resorting  for 
aupplies  of  food  to  what  was  then  ac- 
counted the  granary  of  Western  Asia. 
The  monuments  give  abundant  proofs  of 
the  fertility  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  agriculturo.  For  example, 
we  find  that  even  in  the  representation 
of  a  victorious  monarch  coming  to  pay 
homage  to  the  gods  for  their  protection, 
the  importance  of  agriculture  is  recog- 
nised amid  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war ;  and  that 
when  the  king  come)  forward  to  present 
his  offering,  a  priest  holds  out  to  him  a 
bundle  of  com,  which  the  monarch  cuts 
through  with  a  sickle  before  depositing 
bis  gifts  on  the  altar.  On  the  monu- 
ments, too,  we  have  representations  of 
all  the  different  processes  of  agriculture. 
We  see  the  care  with  which  the  soil  was 
tilled,  so  that  the  whole  «'  land  of  Egypt 
in  which  they  sowed  the  seed  and  wa« 
tared  it  with  their  foot,  was  as  a  garden 
ofherbs,'»(Deut.  xi.  10.) 

Thirdly,  We  gather  fVom  the  Scripture 
history  that  Sarah  was  fair,  and  that  she 
did  not  usually  wear  a  veil  over  her  face. 

This,  though  seemingly  a  small  matter. 
Is  yet  very  important  for  the  incidental 
testimony  it  affords  to  the  fact,  that  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis  must  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  fashions 
mod  customs  of  Egypt  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  and  must  have  described 
thlQgs  as  they  were. 

**lf  it  had  been  the  custom,**  says 
Taylor,  ''for  women  in  Egypt  to  veil 
themselves,  as  was  usual  among  all  other 
ancient  nations,  the  patriarch  would  not 
have  had  so  much  ground  for  his  fears. 
But  we  find  from  the  monuments,  that 
the  Egyptian  women,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Pharaohs,  exposed  their  faces,  and  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  as  much  liberty  as 
the  ladies  of  modern  Europe.  But  this 
eustom  was  changed  after  the  conquest 
of  the  country  b^  the  Persians ;  thence- 
forward  the  ladies  of  Egypt  were  con- 
'jdf  mned  to  tha  concealment  and  seclusion 


still  common  in  the  East ;  indeed/  wera 
it  not  for  the  monuments,  we  shoidd  not 
have  known  that  there  was  a  time  wfa«>n 
unrestricted  intercourse  and  a  display 
of  charms,  were  permitted ;  and,  conse- 
quently, we  might  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
discover  how  it  was  that  *  the  princes  of 
Pharaoh  saw  Sarai.' 

"  An  aggravation  of  Abraham's  alarm 
arose  from  the  complexion  of  his  wife : 
<  Thou  art  a  fair  woman.'  Though  tha 
Egyptian  ladies  were  not  so  dark  as  the  * 
Nubians  and  Ethiopians,  they  were  of  a 
browner  tinge  than  the  Syrians  and 
Arabians:  we  also  find  on  the  monn* 
meats,  that  ladies  of  high  rank  are 
usually  represented  in  lighter  tints  than 
their  attendants,  though  we  occasionally 
find  some  very  dark  ;  but  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  a  fur  complexion  was 
deemed  a  high  recommendiation,  in  the 
age  of  the  Pharaohs.  This  circumstanoc^ 
so  fully  confirmed  by  the  monuments,  ia 
recorded  in  no  history  but  the  boo|^  of 
Genesis,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  confirma- 
tion of  the  veracity  of  the  PentaUuch«** 

Fourthly,  The  gifts  made  by  Pharaoh 
to  Abraham  were  such  as  the  represent- 
ations on  the  monuments  would  lead  n* 
to  infer  Pharaoh  would  be  likely  to  g^B^ 
to  Abraham.  A  German  writer,  ladeed, 
has  denied  this  saying : — 

<*  The  narrator  mentions  the  animale 
of  his  own  native  land,  a  part  of  which 
Abraham  could  not  receive  in  Egypt. 
He  ascribes  to  him  no  Wsss,  which  were 
native  to  Egypt,  as  the  relator  U  indeed 
aware.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  men* 
tions  sheep,  which  are  found  in  the  marsh 
lands  of  Egypt  [Abraham's  visit  was  to 
the  lower  part  of  Egypt]  as  seldom  aa 
camds  (hence  these  last  are  denied  to  the 
country  by  the  ancient  writers)  and  asses, 
which  were  specially  odious  to  the  Egypt- 
ians, on  account  of  their  colour." 

These  objections,  however,  have  been 
very  satisfactorily  answered  by  Heng- 
stenberg,  (Egypt  and  the  Books  of 
Motet,  p.  4-6.)  He  shews,  from  Genesis 
xlvii.  17,  and  Exod.  ix.S,  that  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch  must  have  known  that 
horses  were  abundant  in  Egypt, — a  fact 
confirmed  by  the  monuments;  and  he 
therefore  concludes,  that  the  reason  why 
horses  are  not  mentioned,  must  be  found 
with  the  receiver  of  the  gifts.  And  so 
it  was.  Common  as  the  horse  was  in 
^'Z19U  it  was  not  used  among  the  Israel- 
ites till  the  era  of  the  kings.  There 
werei  it  is  evident^  none  used  by  i 
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in  tho  time  of  JoshiM  snd  the  Judges; 
and  Solomon  was  the  first  luler  of  the 
Hebrews  who  forired  en  efficient  corps 
of  ceyeir/,  obtaining  most  of  the  horses 
from  Egjpt.  They  were  not  liliely, 
then,  to  be  used  in  the  earlier  dajs  of 
Abraham's  time,  when,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  chief  object  for  keeping  them  in 
Egypt — ria.,  for  drawing  war-chariots 
— did  not  exist  in  Canaan.  As  Abra- 
ham was  a  peaceful  patriarch,  who 
ftToided  war  whenever  it  was  possible 
to  do  so,  and  this  even  under  circum- 
stances of  great  provocation,  a  gift  of 
such  animals  as  horses  would  hare  been, 
m  every  point  of  view,  altogether  inap 
propriate.  The  omission  of  the  horse, 
then,  instead  of  being  an  objection,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  po&sible  undesigned 
confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the  narra- 
tive. For,  had  the  narrative  been  com- 
piled, as  the  objectors  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch  allege,  in  the  time  of  the 
kings,  or  at  any  later  date,  **  the  horse, 
which  was  then  used  in  Israel,  would  prob- 
ably have  been  mentioned;  since  we 
cannot  suppose  the  precise  time  of  their 
inlroduetion  would  have  been  accurately 
known.  In  fact,  the  introduction  of  the 
animal  among  the  Israelites  was  gradual, 
and  we  have  no  direct  historical  account 
of  the  time  when  it  commenced.  By  an 
examination  of  many  scattered  passages, 
modern  scholars  have  proved  it  to  have 
been  about  the  time  of  the  kings;  but 
the  Israelites,  after  tbat  day,  finding 
liorses  in  the  country,  troubled  them- 
selves not  with  an  inquiry  as  to  the  time 
of  their  introduction.  How  many  of  our 
own  countrymen  can,  at  the  present  day, 
tell  when  and  how  the  horse  was  intro- 
duced into  America  V* 

**  In  all  the  enumerations  of  patriar- 
chal wealth  in  the  Bible,  horses  are  never 
mentioned;  oxen  drew  the  tabernacle  in 
the  desert,  and,  in  truth,  in  the  future 
history  of  the  people  descended  from 
AbrahaoL  we  find  tbat  God  specially 
forbade  their  kings  to  have  many  horses, 
«r  to  trust  to  Egyptian  cavalry  ;  for  His 
purpose  was  to  hedge  His  people  around 
.  from  the  temptation  of  coming  into  con- 
tact with  idolaters,  and  Egypt  would 
have  been  the  great  horse-market  of  the 
Israelites.  The  non-iutroduction  of  the 
boue  by  Abraham,  may,  therefore,  have 


been  a  part  of  the  providentiid  designs 
of  God  for  the  future. 

'*  Von  Bohlen,  also,  denies  that  there 
were  asses  in  Egypt ;  but,  as  Hengsten- 
berg  says,  it  never  occurred  to  any  one 
before  to  deny  it.  There  are  numerous 
representations  of  them  on  the  monu- 
ments. 

'*  It  is  also  said  there  were  no  sheep. 
They  are  very  often  mentioned  by  an- 
cient authors.  Herodotus  informs  us 
that  the  Egyptians  had  them,  so  also 
does  Diodorus.  They  may  be  seen  in 
large  numbers  on  the  monuments;  and 
numerous  flocks  of  them  were  kept  neoF 
MemphUf  the  region  where  Abraham 
was.* 

Camels,  it  is  true,  have  not  yet  been 
found  on  any  of  the  monuments,  unless 
Minutoli  be  correct  In  thinking  that  he 
saw  traces  of  them  on  some  of  the  obe- 
lisks at  Luxor.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, does  not  prove  that  camels  did  not 
exist  in  Egypt.  At  the  most,  it  would 
shew  that  they  were  not  very  abundant. 
The  Pentateuch  itself  intimates  the  same 
thing,  since,  in  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration, camels  are  mentioned  last> 
while  in  Gen.  xlv.  23,  they  are  not  men- 
tioned at  all.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
animals  which  can  be  shewn  to  have 
existed  among  the  Egyptians  that  are  not 
found  in  the  paintings ;  while  the  absence 
of  any  particular  animal  from  the  monu- 
ments, is  no  proof  that  it  was  unknown 
in  tho  country.  We  have,  indeed,  deci- 
sive evidence  of  the  converse  of  the  case, 
— viz.,  the  appearance  of  an  animal  on 
the  monuments  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer  in  connexion  with  Egypt  i 
we  mean  the  giraffe  or  cameleopard, 
which  appears  more  than  once  among 
the  tribute  brought  to  the  Pharaohs 
from  Southern  Africa.  It  is  easy  to 
understand,  however,  why  camels  wer» 
never  represented  on  the  monuments. 
The  great  object  of  the  Egyptians  was 
to  train  up  a  settled  agricultural  people  ;. 
but  the  camel,  or  "  ship  of  the  desert," 
as  the  Bedouin  Arabs  call  it,  was,  as  it 
still  continues  to  be,  peculiarly  the  ani- 
mal of  nomade  life.  Even  at  the  present 
day  camels  arc  chiefly  bred  by  Araba 
Qut  of  Egypt,  and  only  hired  for  travel 
as  needed.  Since,  then,  Abraham  waa 
not  an  agriculturist,  but  a  she^her^ 
shMtt  he  did  not   reside  in  any  fixed 
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I^ce,  but  waa  th«  shcikli  or  ehief  of  a 
nomade  or  wandering  tribe,  it  seemi  to 
ui  tbat  the  very  fact  of  Pfaaraofa  present- 
ing him  with  camels,  which  were  not  at 
all  abundant  In  Egypt,  and  which  were 
not  of  threat  use  in  agriottltaral  opera- 
tions, bat  which  were  essential  to  one 
whose  life  was  spent  in  the  desert,  is  in 
itself  a  strong  corroborative  evidence  of 
the  trast worthiness  of  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive. 

Abraham  paid  but  a  short  visit  to 
Egypt.  His  Intercourse  with  its  inha- 
bitants was  but  of  short  duration.  The 
account  of  it  occupies  but  a  few  verses. 
Yet  how  true  is  it  1  Every  part  of  it 
bears  the  marics  of  verisimilitude,  and 
«very  circumstance  therein  mentioned 
is  corroborated  by  the  representations 
on  the  monumenta  lately  discovered.  If, 
then,  we  find  so  many  circumstances 
connected  with  Abraham's  short  visit 
on  which  light  is  thrown  by  the  monu- 
ments, it  may  be  expected  that  this  will 
be  still  more  strikingly  the  case  when 
we  oome  to  speak  of  Joseph,  who  spent 
•o  large  a  portion  of  his  life  id  that 
Country. 

«  The  greater  part  of  the  life  of  Joseph 
having  been  passed  in  Egypt,  many  inci- 
•dents  in  his  career  furnish  us  with  the 
neans  of  comparison  in  the  work  on 
which  we  have  entered.  Indeed,  from 
the  time  of  his  sale  to  Potiphar,  thr«>agh 
the  bondage,  up  to  the  exode,  the  Jews 
are  brou>;bt  into  uninterrupted  inter- 
course  with  the  Egyptians  for  several 
hundred  years.  In  this  period,  there- 
fore, we  may  expect  to  meet  with  abund- 
ant facts,  to  the  consideration  of  which 
we  now  proceed. 

'*  The  story  of  Joseph,  touchingly  simple 
and  beautiful  in  the  Scripture  narrative, 
is  so  familiar,  that  any  outline  of  it  here 
would  be  perfectly  needless,  but  for  the 
.advantage  of  bringing  at  once  into  view 
the  facts  connected  with  our  subject. 
We  shall  condense  it  as  much  as  we 
can. 

**  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  faicurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  brothers,  <who 
liated  him,  and  oouid  not  speak  peaoe- 
ably  to  him ;'  and  this  aversion  was,  soon 
after,  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  Avail- 
ing themselves  of  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity, they  sold  him  to  a  caravan  of  Arabian 
merchants,  who  were  bearing  spices  and 
aromaticTgnms  of  India,  to  the  well-known 
and  mifoh-frequented  market  of  Egypt. 


On  arnving  in  Egyptt  tlie  merohaata  dis- 
posed of  their  young  slave,  by  sale,  to 
Potiphar,  an  Egyptian,  at  that  time  liigh 
in  office  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  Here 
he  possessed  his  matter's  confidence,  and 
prospered.  At  length  his  personal  beauty 
excited  tbe  libidinous  panions  of  bia  mas- 
ter's wife ;  and  on  hU  virtuous  rejection 
of  her  wanton  allurements,  she  contrives, 
with  much  art,  to  make  it  appear  to  her 
husband,  that  Joseph  had  aimed  a  UoW 
at  his  master's  honour,  by  tempting  ber. 
Her  unprincipled  falsehood  suooecids,  and 
Joseph  i«  oast  into  prison.  At  lengtlb 
his  correct  interpretation  of  the  dreams 
of  two  of  Pbaraoh*s  officers  who  were  in 
prison  with  him,  leads  to  hiat  being  sum- 
moned before  Pharaoh  to  interpret  for 
him  also.  He  predicts  a  period  of  plenty, 
to  l>e  succeeded  by  an  equal  period  of 
famine ;  and  recommends  measures  to  the 
king  for  averting  the  calamity  foretold. 
Charged  by  Pharaoh  with  the  execution 
of  these  measures,  he  rises  to  a  station  of 
eminenoe,  and  marriea  an  Egyptian  lady 
of  rank  ;  and  his  own  name  is  elianged  ta 
an  Egyptian  one.  At  length  famine  drives 
his  brethren  (who  had  sold  him)  to  Egypt 
to  procure  food ;  when,  after  many  inter* 
estins:  incidents,  he  makes  himself  known 
to  them,  and  at  length  establishes  all 
his  family,  ludadiag  his  aged  father,  ia 
Goshen.  After  deatli,  his  i>ody,  as  that 
of  his  father's  had  before  been,  is  em- 
balmed, and  both  finally  rest  in  a  distant 
land.- 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  that 
Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethreh  to  Ara- 
bian merchants  travelling  wKh  spieert, 
balm,  and  myrrh,  to  Egypt. 

Here,  in  one  of  the  oldest  records  of 
the  world,  "  we  find  the  Ishmaelites 
from  Gilead  conducting  a  oararan  load- 
ed  with  the  spices  of  India,  and  the  halm 
and  myrrh  of  Hadramaut,  and,  in  thn 
regular  course  of  their  trajfie,  proeeed- 
ing  to  Egypt  for  a  market."  Though 
more  than  3000  years  ago,  it  has  all  tim 
features  of  a  caravan  of  the  presBni 
day.  Egypt  had  then  become  tlie  ecaUv 
of  a  widely  extended  land  eommeroa-* 
the  great  emporiom  to  which  meroiuuita 
brought  gold  and  ivory,  incense  and 
spices.  Singular  to  say,  howevrry  all 
history  tells  ns,  that  the  Egyptiaai  aavar 
themselves  conducted  this  traiB<^  They 
waited  till  other  nations  brought  theaa 
the  things  they  stood  in  need  of.  Bcatte 
we  never  read  of  an  Fgyptiaa  caravam. 
Had  Um  narrative  spoken  af  a  < 
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•f  Egyptians  brfngin^  back  floods  to 
^jpt,  the  tiorj  would  have  looked  sqb- 
piciou*;  but  when  we  read  that  they 
w«re  foreigaera  who  oomposed  tho  eara- 
TMi,  wo  see  io  ihia  a  proof  of  the  aothen* 
tfeit  J  of  t ho  reeord.  On  the  monnment t, 
too,  we  find  abundant  eTidences  of  the 
lactf  that  Arabian  caravans  were  woot 
to  go  to  Egypt  with  merebandUe.  Wil- 
kiason  speaks  of  an  Inscription  on  whioh 
it  is  reeorded,  that  Amnn-nr-gori  11. 
tfBOsed  a  station  to  be  erected  at  Wady 
Jasoos  to  proteet  some  wells  there,  and 
9»  ensure  the  comfort  of  caravans  pass- 
im from  Arabia  to  Egypt.  Ha  adds, 
tJMit  we  have  every  reason  for  eonelud- 
il^,  that  that  conmerco  with  Arabia 
cofnmenccd  at  a  very  early^  period,  and 
that  Its  gams  and  spices  found  a  ready 
aNvket  in  Egypt.  A  striking  elucida- 
tion of  this  passage  is  afforded  by  tho 
pletare  discovered  on  a  tomb  at  Beni- 
Maasan,  where  we  have  a  representation 
of  a  party  coming  pp  to  Egypt  with  their 
^ves  and  ebiMrea.  So  evidently  must 
tkeso  kavo  been  of  the  Semitic  family, 
that  when  first  discovered,  it  was  thought 
that  we  had  in  It  a  picture  of  the  migra- 
tiun  of  Jacob  and  his  family  from  Canaan 
to  Egypt.  The  picture  is,  in  every  re- 
spect, an  interesting  one :  **  Immediately 
alter  the  chli;f  and  his  attendant  are  four 
Ben,  two  of  whom  bear  clubs,  closely  re- 
aombling  in  form  those  that  are  used  at 
the  pre«ent  day  in  I)ew  Zealand.  The 
first  has  a  bow,  and  the  last  is  armed  with 
a  spear.  These  men  are  probably  the 
k  of  the  chief  who  heads  the  proces- 
Their  dress  shews  ihem  to  be 
of  rank  superior  to  that  of  the  attendant. 
It  consists  of  an  oblong  piece  of  cloth 
wrapped  round  the  person  and  gathered 
•wr  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to  have  the 
right  hand  at  liberty,  like  the  haram  of 
tho  asodern  Arabians.  Two  of  them 
wear  tbia  garment  white,— the  other 
two  have  it  of  striped  stufT,  inferior  in 
richness  of  colour  and  pattern  to  the 
tnnie  of  the  chief.  They  have  sandals 
oo  their  feet.  An  asa  follows,  bearing  a 
parkage  tied  with  eords^  which,  from  the 
shield  at  the  top,  seems  to  have  contained 
arsBS,  and  two  children,  who,  like  the  boy 
and  loar  women  that  were  neat  in  order, 


were  probably  hostages.  The  dress  of 
the  women  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
men,  except  that  the  pattern  of  the  cloth 
varies.  The  boy  carries  a  spear,  and  la 
merely  girt  about  the  loins  like  the  ohliTa 
attendant.  The  whole  of  this  party  hate 
their  feet  defended  from  the  burning  saad* 
of  the  desert  by  boots  which  reach  to  the- 
ankle.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  pnrty 
is  very  singular.  The  profile  is  marked 
by  the  extreme  projectioa  of  the  note 
and  chin;  the  former  la  aquiline^  a»d» 
both  are  very  different  from  the  feat  urea 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  complexion  Is  yel- 
low, the  hair  and  beard  black,  and  the  lat- 
ter much  more  pleotiftil  than  in  Egypi.*** 
Mr.  Oslmm  has  deciphered  the  inscrip- 
tions which  accompany  the  group,  and 
has  satisfactorily  shewn,  that  they  wero 
a  company  of  lnhmaelitea  who  had  come- 
on  a  mission  to  Egypt,  bearing  with  tbe» 
as  merchandise,  or  aa  presents,  the  sti- 
bium or  henna  employed  by  the  females 
of  Egypt  In  staining  the  eyelida.  In 
several  of  the  processions,  too,  which  are* 
delineated  on  the  monuments,  we  see 
balm  and  spices,  thus  shewing  that  they 
were  then  highly  esteemed,  and  had  al- 
ready -become  objects  of  trade. 

Joseph,  we  read^  was  sold  by  his  breth* 
ren  to  these  Midianites,  or  Ishmaelitei,. 
and  then  by  them  to  Potiphar,  the  cap- 
tain of  Pharaoh's  guard. 

We  thus  see  that  domestio  servitude 
then  existed  in  Egypt-,  and  that  slavea 
were  procured  from  foreign  eonntriee. 
Of  this  we  have  proofs  without  number 
from  the  monuments.  From  them  it  is- 
quite  evident,  that  Egypt  was,  from  tho 
earliest  times,  as  it  now  is,  a  great  mtam 
ket  for  slaves.  On  this  subject  Sir  darw 
diner  Wilkinson  thus  embodies  what  he 
has  collected  from  the  monuments  :-^ 

^  The  captives  brought  to  Egypt  were 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  monarch 
in  building  temples,  cutting  canals,  rais- 
ing djkes,  ana  embankments,  and  other 
public  works;  and  some  who  were  pur- 
chased by  tho  grandees,  were  employed 
in  the  same  capacity  as  tho  Memlooka  of 
the  present.  Women  slaves  were  also 
engaged  in  the  service  of  families,  like 
the  Greeks  snd  Circas»ians  in  Modern 
Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire ;  and  Irom  finding  then^  repre- 
sented in  the  sculptures  of  Thebes^  a^ 
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oomptnying  men  of  their  own  nation  who 
bear  tribute  to  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
we  may  conclade,  that  a  certain  number 
were  annually  sent  to  Egypt  from  the 
conquered  proTinces  of  the  north  and 
east,  as  well  as  from  Ethiopia.  It  is  eri- 
dent,  that  both  white  and  black  bUyoj 
were  employed  as  ser rants.  They  at- 
tended on  the  guests  when  invited  to  the 
house  of  their  master;  and  from  their 
being  in  the  families  of  priests,  as  well 
as  of  the  military  chiefs,  we  may  infer 
that  they  were  purchased  with  money, 
and  that  the  right  of  possessing  slaves 
was  not  confined  to  those  who  had  taken 
them  in  war.  The  traffic  in  slaves  was 
tolerated ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose,  that  many  persons  were  engaged, 
as  at  present,  in  bringing  them  to  Egypt 
for  pnblio  sale,  independent  of  those  who 
were  sent  as  part  of  the  tribute,  and  who 
were  probably  at  first  the  property  of  the 
monarch,  jfor  did  any  difficnltT  occur 
to  the  Lshmaelites  in  the  purchase  of 
Joseph  from  his  brethren,  nor  in  his  sub- 
sequent sale  to  Potiphar  on  arriving  in 
Egypt." 

Joseph,  however,  found  favour  in  the 
•yes  of  his  master.  "  He  made  him  over- 
seer of  his  house,  and  all  that  he  had  he 
pat  int6  his  band." 

On  this  point  wo  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Hawks : — 

"  This  is  a  peculiar  and  characteristic 
feature  of  Egyptian  life.  The  monu- 
ments furnish  numerous  evidences  of  it. 


The  steward  or  overseer  is  often  deling 
ated.  Rosellini  has  the  copy  of  a  paint- 
ing from  a  tomb  at  Beni  Hassan,  and  re- 
marks of  it,-*'  In  this  seene^  as  also  in 
many  others  which  exhibit  the  internal 
economy  of  a  house,  a  roan  carrying  im- 
plements for  writing— the  pen  oTcr  hit 
ear,  the  tablet  or  paper  in  his  liand,  and 
the  writing-table  nnder  his  arm — either 
follows  or  goes  before  the  servants.' 
And  all  doubt  is  removed  as  to  the  office 
and  character  of  this  personage,  by  an 
inscription  over  him  stating,  that  he  is 
the  overseer  of  the  slaves,  or  the  stew- 
ard. 

**  Wilkinson  has  also  the  drawing  of  an 
Egyptian  steward  '  overlooking  the  til- 
lage of  the  lands.'  '  Among  the  objects 
of  tillage  and  husbandry,'  says  Rosellini, 
*  we  often  see  a  steward,  who  takes  ac- 
count and  makes  a  registry  of  the  har- 
vest before  it  is  deposited  m  the  store- 
house.' A  representation  of  such  a  soeno 
is  given  by  Wilkinson,  in  which  the  stew- 
ard is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  heap  of 
grain,  while  one  of  the  men  below  Is  in- 
forming him  of  the  amount  of  work  done, 
and  accompanying  his  statement  of  num- 
bers with  manual  signs. 

M  « In  a  tomb  at  Knm  el  Ahmar,'  ac- 
cording  to  Rosellini,  *  the  office  of  a 
stewara,  with  all  its  apparatus,  is  reore- 
sented,— two  scribes  appear  with  all  their 
preparations  for  writing,  and  there  are 
three  rows  of  volumes,  the  account  and 
household  books  of  the  steward.*  " 

Here  we  stop  for  the  present. 


KAPOLEON  AND  THE  MURDER  OF  THE  DUKE  D'ENGHIEN. 


(When  the  official  report  was  made  to 
Napoleon  of  the  barbarous,  judicial  (?) 
morder  of  the  Duke  D*£nghien,  liis  only 
remark  was,  "  Tis  well  I") 

The  first  Consul  had  said,  '*  'Tis  well  !*' 
But  conscience,  equity,  and  humanity, 
protest  alike  against  this  satisfaction  of 
a  murderer  who  applauds  himself.  He 
<:laimed  this  crime  to  himself  alone  in  his 
rerclatlons  at  St.  Helena.  Let  him  then 
keep  it  all  to  himself!  He  has  mowed 
•down  millions  of  men  by  the  hand  of  war ; 
and  mad  humanity,  partial  agninst  itself 
for  what  it  calls  glory,  has  pardoned  him. 
He  has  slain  one  alone  cruelly,  like  a  cow- 
ard,  in  the  dark,  by  the  consciences  of 
prevaricating  judges,  and  by  the  falls 
of  mercenary  executions,  witlioiit  risk- 
ing his  &wn  breast;  not  as  a  warrior, 
bat  even  as  a  murderer.    Neither  man- 


kind nor  history  will  ever  panlon  him 
this  spilling  of  blooJ.  A  tomb  has  been 
raised  to  him  under  the  dome  built  by 
Louis  XIV.  at  the  Palace  of  Invalids, 
where  the  statues  of  twelve  victories,  liewn 
out  from  one  single  block  of  granite,  har- 
monizing with  the  massy  pillars  which 
support  the  lofty  edifice,  seem  to  stand 
the  sentinels  of  age  around  the  urn  of 
porphyry  which  conUins  his  bones.  Bnt 
there  is  in  the  shade,  and  seated  on  hit 
sepulchre,  an  invisible  statue,  which  tar- 
nishes and  blights  all  the  others, — ^the 
statue  of  a  young  man,  torn  by  hired, 
nocturnal  assassins,  from  the  arms  of  her 
he  loved,  from  the  inviolable  asylum  in 
which  he  confided,  and  slaughtered  by 
the  light  of  a  lantern  at  the  foot  of  m 
palace  of  his  sires.  People  go  to  ynmt, 
with  a  cold  cariosity,  the  battle-flefab  of 
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Hanngo,  of  Austerlitz,  of  Wagfam,  of 
'Leipsic,  and  of  Waterloo ;  they  walk  OTer 
them  with  dry  eyes ;  then  they  are  shewn, 
at  the  angle  of  a  walk,  round  the  founda- 
tion of  Vincennes,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
tfcochy  a  place  covered  with  settles  and 
marsh-mallows,  and  they  exclaim,  **  it  is 
there !"  With  a  cry  of  indignation  they 
cany  from  the  spot  an  eternal  pity  fur 
the  Yictim,  and  an  implacable  resentment 
against  the  assassin ! 


This  resentment  is  a  vengeance  for  the 
past,  but  it  is  also  a  lesson  for  the  future. 
Let  the  ambitious,  whether  soldiers,  tri- 
bunes, or  kings,  reflect,  that  if  there  are 
mercenary  soldiers  to  serve  tliem,  and 
flatterers  to  excuse  them  while  thej*  reign, 
there  is  the  conscience  of  humanity  after* 
wards  to  judge  them,  and  pity  to  detest 
them.  The  murderer  has  but  his  hour, 
tlie  victim  has  all  eternity !" — Lamartines 
History  of  the  Restoration* 


FAMILIAR  LETTERS  TO  THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO  LABOUR  IN 
GOD'S  KINGDOM. 

No.  n. 

•*  Wli«r«  there  is  a  wiU  there  is  a  waj." 


"  Oh !  for  open  doors,  and  then  to 
rvsftinr 

**  Oh !  for  open  doors,  and  then  to  walk 
quiedy  in  I" 

Snch  were  the  ejaculations  of  two 
young  friends  ''who  spake  often  one  to 
another^  oonceniing  their  obligations  to 
devote  tbemsrives,  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
to  the  service  of  the  "  Lord  who  bought 
them." 

The  different  modes  of  expression  were 
dictated  by  the  different  deficiencies 
which  each  felt  to  exist  in  her  character. 

A.  Ibit  a  want  of  boldness  and  decision 
of  character,  and  an  extreme  of  caution 
which  allowed  opportunities  to  pass  by 
eve  abe  had  made  up  her  mind  whether  it 
was  her  duty  to  use  them  or  not. 

B.  felt  a  want  of  sound  judgment  and 
pmdenoe,  and  an  extreme  of  valour, 
whichy  without  the  balance  of  its  better 
part— discretion — seized  hold  of  oppor- 
tunities, without  reflecting  whether  they 
were  opportunities  it  was  her  appointed 
duty  to  overtake. 

Let  us  follow  these  two  kinds  of  char- 
acter throughout  their  outward  Christian 
coarse. 

It  was  not  until  alter  long  and  painful 
experience  that  B.  was  taught  her  need 
of  learning  to  '*  walk  quietly**  into  open 
doors  of  usefulness.  That  **  rushing  in" 
wliicb  A.  felt  she  needed  to  be  stirred  up 
to,  was  but  too  natural  to  B. ;  and  when 
I  use  the  word  natural,  I  do  it  in  its 
troadett  Bible  sense. 


Because  E*%  unsanctifled  nature  of 
headstrong  vehemence  took  the  turn  of 
doing  good  instead  of  harm,  she  forgot 
that  it  was  unsanctifled  nature  still,  and 
required  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
of  its  bents,  to  be  *'  brought  into  capti- 
vity to  the  obedience  of  Christ ;"  and 
that  if  she  would  serve  God  acceptably, 
it  must  be  by  working  His  work  in  Bis 
wtnf, — not  her  oum  way. 

True,  it  was  His  work,  not  her  own  plea- 
sure shewjs  active  to  promote;  but  activ- 
ity being  natural  to  her,  had  no  self-denial 
in  it.  The  self-denial  to  her,  and— would 
she  but  have  seen  it— the  <*  strength**  to 
her  also,  would  have  been  sometimes  to 
<'ait  still,"  (Isa.  xxx.  7.)  Our  motto  she 
someUmes  repeated  triumphantly,  ignor- 
ant that  until  slie  submitted  her  wUl  en- 
tirely to  God,  the  trial  necessary  to  her 
tempecaxnent  (necessary  to  purge  her  zeal 
of  impatience  and  self- pleasing)  might  be 
to  have  ivoysof  apparent  usefulness  opened 
out  before  her,— not  for  her  to  use,  but  to 
forego. 

A  Welsh  triad  has  it,  that  one  of  the 
pillars  on  which  a  sound  judgment  is 
reared,  is  frequent  mi»takes»  So  poor  B. 
found  by  painful  experience. 

When  she  flrst  began  to  seek  to  imi- 
tate her  Master  in  going  about  to  do  good, 
the  most  obvious  "open  door**  of  useful- 
ness seemed  to  be  visiting  the  poor ;  and, 
unfortunately  for  them,  she  literally 
rushed  into  their  open  doors.  She  tlstened 
credulously  to  every  talc  of  want,  and 
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leliered  it  withont  ever  inquiring  into  the 
eame  of  that  want.  She  listened  creda- 
lonely  to  every  profesBion  of  piety,  and 
believed  it,  without  inquiring  into  the 
life-fruita  of  tliat  profesaioD*  Ytry  aoon 
ahe  had  set  the  whole  parish  in  confusion. 
Ministers,  elders,  deacons,  and  teachera, 
fdt  their  most  cantlous  plans  disar- 
ranged without  seeing  bow.  Characters, 
whose  only  hope  of  reformation  from 
drunkenness  and  idleness  was  the  with- 
holding of  money,  once  n:ore  set  them  at 
defiance  on  the  strength  of  B.'s  ill-judged 
almsgiving;  and  characters,  whose  only 
hope  of  reformation  was  the  unmasking 
of  their  hypocrisy,  set  them  at  defiance 
on  the  strength  of  B.'s  good  opinion  of 
them. 

8he  held,  a  class  for  young  women  in 
•ervice,  or  apprenticed  to  milltnezi  and 
dressmakers,  chiefly  to  try  and  arm  them 
agunst  the  exciting  or  depressing  influ- 
ences of  their  circumstances, — a  very  use- 
ful class,  had  she  set  about  it  in  a  judicious 
way;  (she  did  so  some  years  after,  and 
I  mean  to  tell  you  about  that  in  another 
letter.)  But  she  collected  whatever  girls 
would  agree  to  come  to  her,  without  ever 
Gonaulting  their  mistresses  and  employers, 
and  consequently  prejudiced  them  against 
her  good  till  it  was  evil  spoken  of;  and 
to  the  girls  themselves,  ber  class  proved 
but  an  excuse  to  run  away  from  their 
work. 

At  last,  when  all  this  came  to  the  ears 
of  B.*s  minister,  he  wrote  a  serious  re- 
monstrance to  her.  Being  really  anxious 
to  do  good,  she  did  not  take  it  ill,  as  some 
young  persons,  **  wise  in  their  own  con- 
ceit," often  do ;  but  she  was  very  much 
.  inclined  to  throw  up  all  efibrt,  in  despair 
of  success.  And  here  let  me  remark, 
that  the  transition  from  excessive  zeal  to 
fullen  indolence  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon^ when  that  zeal  ia  unchastened. 
**  Extremes  meet."  is  no  new  truth. 
Those  who  waM  quittly  in  to  open  doors, 
are  much  less^likely  to  hurry  otU.  Before 
I  proceed  to  trace  B.*s  after-oourse,  and 
how  Gkxl's  servant,  ber  pastor,  shewed 
her  that  discretion  did  not  require  ber  to 
give  up  any  of  her  useful  projects,  but 
tmly  to  regulate  them,  I  will  take  ocea- 
aion  to  make  another  remark. 


It  la  audi  eeoentrio  and  isolated  at- 
tempts, on  the  part  of  lay  membera  of  the 
Church,  that  give  the  handle  to  Roman 
Catholics  to  say  what  they  do  of  our 
church, — naoiely,  that  there  ia  no  organ- 
ized proviskHi  in  H  for  the  uieful  ero^lhy* 
ment  of  the  laity,  especially  females. 

"  What  a  capital  Roman  Catholic  you 
would  make!**  said  a  Roman  Catholic 
gentleman  to  me  the  other  day.  *'  You 
have  a  zeal  for  doing  God  service,  which 
you  have  no  power  of  exercising  in  strict 
connexion  with,  and  under  the  sanction  of 
your  church.  In  our  church  there  is  a 
place  found  for  every  lay  member,  as  well 
aa  clerical,  and  an  appropriate  duty  ap- 
pointed. Kvery  talent,  every  gift — great 
or  small,  is  made  use  of  by  the  church. 
Whereas,  in  your  church,  if  a  lady  is 
zealously  inclined^  she  can  only  shew  it 
by  rushing  about  with  tracts  under  her 
arm  indiscriminately,  from  house  to 
house,  without  knowing  the  secret  and 
real  reason  for  half  the  appearanoes^ 
either  temporal  or  spiritual,  that  meet 
her  there :  and  so  there  is  no  unity*  but 
confusion,  between  the  eiforte  of  the  pas« 
tor  in  the  parish,  and  that  of  his  well- 
meaning  but  ill-judged  foUowera." 

Now,  I  fear  that  only  such  charactera 
aa  B.  had  come  under  this  gentieman'a 
notice.  I  hastened  to  assure  him  (lie  was 
very  good-natured,  and  allowed  me  toia^ 
anything  to  him)  that  he  shewed  an  ignor- 
ance of  the  Protestant  Church,  which  I 
had  observed  was  not  uncommon  in 
members  of  his  church ;  that  because 
we  did  oot  make  an  idol  of  order  and 
uuity,  therefore  they  averred  that  we 
made  notliing  of  it  at  all ;  that  such  eoo^- 
tric  and  disorderly  efforts  of  charity  an 
he  descrilied,  were  faults  chargeable  on 
individuals  of  our  church  alone,  and  not 
on  our  church  system  itself;  that  it  was 
clearly  the  fault  of  almost  every  lay 
member  of  it,  if  they  complained  Otnd 
acted  opon  the  complaint)  that  tiieir 
church  gave  them  nothing  to  do.  I  told 
him  that  there  is  a  regular  and  organized 
system  of  district  visiting  in  our  pariahea» 
(I  wish  I  could  liave  told  him  that  it  la  n 
univertttl  system,)  under  which  lay  mem- 
bers, both  male  and  female,  are  employed 
in  the  moat  methodiod  way,and  undur  lb« 
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•trict  codtrol  of  the  minister  and  kfrk- 
•easion  ;  and  under  which  the  visitors  are 
not  allowed  to  go  about  with  any  tracts 
under  their  arm  but  such  as  tlie  autho- 
rities have  sanctioned,  nor  to  relieve 
cases  indiscriminately.  But  that  there 
is  still,  although  **  done  decently  and  in 
order,"  (a  principle  I  contended  for  as 
much  as  he  could,)  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  wlutever  seal  and  energy  iu 
lay  members  choose  to  bring  into  the 
vervice  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church's 
Itf  aster. 

I  am  extremely  inclined,  before  closing 
this  Letter,  to  give  yon  a  specimen  of  a 
quiet  but  steady  *^ walking  in"  to  an 
**  open  door." 

I  know  a  young  man,  a  clerk  in  a  bank 
In  London,  wlio^  under  the  impressions 
srith  which  lie  left  his  early  home,— of 
tiie  counsels  of  his  sainay  mother,  and 
<lie  example  of  his  noble-minded  brother, 
— began  his  career  amid  the  seductions 
of  London,  with  the  ardent  wish,  not  only 
to  keep  himself  but  bis  companions  in 
the  bank,  out  of  harm's  way ;  and  not 
only  to  keep  them  and  himself  out  of  the 
▼ay  to  do  evil,  but  to  put  them  and  him- 
«elf  in  tlie  way  to  do  good.  At  first  he 
vas  stunned,  if  not  appalled,  by  the  un- 
iieensed  litierty  in  conversation  and  con- 
4nct  taken  by  the  numerons  young  men 
around  him.  He  could,  he  felt,  do  no 
more  than  stand, — than  keep  his  own 
Cronndv — and  having  done  all,  to  stand. 
But  how  much  of  good  influence,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  evil,  does  not  that  imply  ! 
Yea,  standingagainst,andnotfalli:  g  un- 
der, the  many  sednetions  of  a  Loudon  life, 


—persisting  in  keeping  up  tlie  form,  tts 
well  as  the  spirit  of  devotion,— kneeling  in 
prayer,  although  necessarily  and  reluc- 
tantly he  had  to  do  It  to  be  seen  of  meuy 
having  no  comer  to  liimself, — his  silenti 
quiet,  consistent  piety,  combined  as  It 
was  with  a  generous  countenance  of  all 
innocent  social  amenities, — did  indeed 
not  only  keep  his  own  ground,  but  gra- 
dually drew  his  companions  over.  Few 
estimate  the  strength  necessary  even 
to  stand  against  a  strong  current,  and 
not  be  swept  along  with  it.  There  is 
more  strength  in  going  on  against  it ;  but 
there  is  much,  also,  in  standing  it.  Those 
who  came  to  int^rupt  him—to  scoff,  i«- 
mained  to  pray,  one  by  one,  until  at 
last  every  evening  he  had  a  little  com- 
pany of  fifteen ;  and  some  of  them  he  has 
induced  to  become  fellow-teachers  in  the 
Sabbath  school,  and  almost  all  now  n- 
spectthe  God-fearingness  in  him  whidi 
they  could  not  laugh  down.  Every  few 
weeks  his  turn  comes  round  to  keep 
watch  with  another  in  the  bank,  on  the 
Sunday.  It  was  for  long  a  matter  of 
prayer  with  him,  how  to  make  this  day 
pass  profitably  to  his  young  colleague  in 
the  watdi.  Up-hill  work  has  now  be- 
come easy ;  and  now,  with  the  closing  of 
the  bsrred  gates,  they  both  feel  as  if  tho 
Lord  had  shut  them  in,  and  come  In  Him- 
self with  tlibm.  But  you  should  hear  his 
dear  old  mother  tell  all  the  history^  I 
cannot  do  it  the  justice  her  eye  dc«s,— 
beaming  with  gratitude  to  the  Angel  of 
the  Covenant,  who  has  redeemed  the  lad 
aU  his  life  long.— Yours  faithfully, 

H.  L. 


WILLS. 


Thbbjb  is  something  exceedingly  solemn 
so  writing  words  which  riioll  not  be  read 
till: we  can  read  and  write  no  more;  in 
oealiog  a  paper  wliich  shall  not  be  opened 
itU  we  are  laid  iu  our  gra%'e8.  And  thus 
one  would  think,  that  the  bare  thouglit 
of  making  out  one's  will,  the  mere  con- 
neiousness  of  writing  and  sealing  an  in- 
•Irumeut  so  lull  of  death,  if  1  m^y  so 
apMkf  in  every  line,  ouglit  in  itself  to  be 
the  most  impressive  of  sermons  1  Yet, 
with  all  this,  wills  often  exhibit  the  sad- 


dest marks  of  human  passions,  so  that 
tliere  are  cases  in  which  we  should  think 
worse  of  a  man  from  the  spirit  shewn  in 
his  last  will,  than  from  any  tiling  that  he 
had  been  known  to  do  or  say  in  the  course 
of  his  life. 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  right  just  to  ob- 
serve, that  a  will,  in  all  its  directions  and 
bequests,  should  be  free  from  extrava* 
gance  and  fully.  There  are  iustances  of 
wills  in  which  the  testator  has  seemed  to 
indulge  some  strange  fancy,  as  if  Im 
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wiehed  to  excite  Astonishmeot,  or  exer* 
cite  a  capricious  power  even  after  he  is 
dead.  But  when  Bocietv  enabled  us  to 
live  on,  in  a  manner,  after  our  death,  it 
meant  tliat  our  reason  and  principle 
should  so  live,  and  not  our  folly.  And 
what  sense  can  he  entertain  of  death 
and  judgment,  who,  in  the  very  prepar- 
ation for  both,  indulges  in  some  absurdity, 
sudi  as  would  be  iU-fltted  for  the  graver 
moods  and  better  tempers  even  of  our 
common  life?  But  as  this  is  not  the 
commonest  fault  in  wills,  I  need  not  do 
more  than  thus  briefly  allude  to  it. 

A  worse  feeling,  which  sometimes  ap- 
pears in  a  man's  will,  is  that  of  resent- 
ment or  revenge.  There  is  a  pleasure 
felt  in  remembering  old  slights,  in  seeing 
or  disappointing  those  who  may  onoe 
have  offended  or  neglected  us.  And  with 
such  feelings  unrepented  of,  nay,  gloried 
in,  and  exercised,  so  to  speak,  after  death, 
we  appear  before  God  to  ask  that  we  may 
bo  foi^ven.  Surely  every  such  will  is 
no  other  than  a  horrible  record,  written, 
and  signed,  and  sealed  by  a  man's  own 
hand,  of  a  man's  eternal  condemnation. 
By  it,  he  being  dead,  yet  speaketh,  to 
say  that  he  is  indeed  dead,  body  and  soul. 
For  what  hope  can  the  fondest  charity 
entertain  of  such  a  man's  repentance, 
when  he  tells  us  himself  that,  up  to  the 
very  latest  minute  of  his  life,  he  did  not 
repent,  and  would  not  ? 

But  this  also,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  a  fault 
comparatively  rare.  By  far  the  commonest 
evil  feelings  manifested  in  wills,  are  cove- 
tousness  and  ambition, — the  desire  of 
having  a  name,  of  making  a  family,  of 
conferring  enormous  wealth  and  con- 
'  sequence  on  ourselves,  as  living  in  our 
-  posterity.  Thence  the  spirit  of  laying  up 
property  for  as  long  a  period  as  we  can, 
that  our  own  power  may  be  the  longer 
felt,  and  the  idol  which  we  worship  may 
not  pass  away.  How  often  is  the  peace 
and  mutual  love  of  a  family  broken  by 
such  wills  as  these;  when  brothers  and 
sisters  are  put  in  a  wholly  wrong  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  each  other, — one  un- 
duly exalted,  the  rest  unduly  made  de- 
pendent! But  here,  too^  the  thing  which 
is  most  plain  on  the  face  of  such  a  will  is, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  an  act  done 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  For  if 
there  be  such  sins  as  covetousness,  and 
ambition,  and  worldly-mindedness,  I  know 
not  how  they  can  be  more  shewn  than  by 
thus  retaining  them  to  the  last,  and  de- 
claring that  riches  and  woridly  rank  are 
things  far  more  precious  to  us  than  love 
for  our  children  individually,  or  their 
cherishing  towards  one  another  the  natu* 
ral  feelings  of  brotherly  confidence  and 
affection.   Another  point  harder  to  touch 


upon,  and  on  which  one  camioft  give  na^f 
universal  rule,  yet  requires,  I  think,  to  be 
noticed.  There  are,  I  believe,  some  parta 
of  Europe  in  which  no  will  is  valid  unless 
it  contains  some  bequest  to  the  poor. 
This  is  evaded,  as  such  rules  are  apt  to 
be,  by  making  the  sum  so  bequeathed  U> 
the  poor  merely  nominal.  Yet  the  feel- 
ing which  dictated  the  rule  was  founded 
on  truth ;  that,  in  the  last  act  of  his  Ufe, 
a  man  should  regard  not  only  justice,  but 
charity ;  that  he  should  remember  those 
whom  Christ  so  often  and  so  earnestly 
has  recommended  to  our  care.  And  tliat 
our  Church  shares  the  feeling,  may  be 
seen  from  one  of  the  rubrics  In  the 
service  of  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  which 
says,  that  '*  the  minister  should  not  omit 
earnestly  to  move  such  persons  as  are  of 
ability  to  be  liberal  to  the  poor."  Certain 
it  is,  that  bequests  for  charitable  and 
public  purposes  are  far  more  rare  than 
they  were  formerly;  in  proportion  as 
these  wills  of  covetousness  and  ambition 
have  more  abounded,  the  spirit  of  diari^ 
and  of  Clirist  has  departed,  and  the  spnii 
of  pride,  and  selfishness,  and  Mammon» 
has  come  in  its  place.  And  certain  It  it 
also,  that  there  are  some  purposes  both 
of  public  usefulness  or  ornament^  and 
also  of  what  is  more  directly  called  chari^, 
wliich,  in  every  man's  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, require  to  be  promoted.  Sudi 
objects,  let  them  be  of  what  particular 
kind  they  will,  deserve  surely  to  be  con- 
sidered. Not,  of  course,  to  the  real  in- 
jury or  impoverishment  of  those  whose 
claim  upon  us  is  one  of  blood  and  nature^ 
yet  greatly  in  preference  to  views  of 
aggrandisement  for  our  children,  or  of 
giving  them  more  than  enough,  which 
is  as  great  an  injury  to  them  as  giving 
them  less  than  enougK^^moU. 


DBATE. 

I  hare  no  doubt  you  will  sometimee 
have  had  this  consciousness  of  the  soli* 
tariness,  the  incommnnicableness  of  ytmr 
oondition  distinctly  sensible  in  your  mind, 
—the  reflection,  that  whatever  the  persona 
attached  to  you  may  feel,  whatever  they 
may  do  and  express  in  kind  endearonra 
of  assisUnoe,  it  is  still  you  yoHrsejrthst 
fi^l  the  grasp  of  the  fistal  power  fhrn 
which  no  hand  can  withdraw  you,  andl 
that  you  can  hold,  or  be  held  by  no  mor- 
tal hand  in  the  act  of  stepping  ofl^  at 
last,  firom  the  world.  In  the  silenee  ef 
your  Uiought  you  have  said,  '<  Tktjf  re- 
gard my  situation  with  an  affectiooale 
interest,  but  it  is  still  /  alone  that  am  m 
the  situation ;  It  is  /  that  am  sinking  in 
this  painful  struggle  l"— 7.  FosCer. 
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EXPOSITION  OF  THE  GIVING  OF  THE  "MANNA." 

EXODUB  XTI.  16-22. 


Pabt  n. 


Ws  have  seen  in  the  close  of  the  former 
exposition  on  ''the  manna,"  that  it  i« 
the  bread  of  hearen  **  given  vlb  to  eat" 
Bat  our  God  is  more  ui^ent  still. 

**  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath 
tommanded.  Gather  of  it  every  num  according 
to  his  eating^  an  omerjor  every  many  according 
to  the  number  of  your  persons ;  take  ye  every 
man  for  them  which  ore  in  his  tents," 

*'  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath 
commanded,*'  It  is  of  deep  moment  that  we 
well  weigh  this  word  *'  commanded,**  It  is 
the  Gospel  form  of  the  requirement  of  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  love ;  as  the  law  of  the 
ten  commandments  is  the  requirement  of 
obedience  to  the  law  of  holiness,    God, 
my  only  Lord^  requires  me  to  be  holy. 
It  is  at  my  own  peril  that  I  remain  un- 
holy.   And  God,  my  only  Lord,  equally 
here  commands  me  to  be  blessed.    It  is 
my  own  choice  and  misery  if  I  continue 
unblest.    The  two,  rightly  regarded,  are, 
in  fact,  but  different  forms  of  the  same 
injunction, — the  Gospel,  in  the  gift .  of 
the  Spirit,  having  brought  the  motive 
and  power  for  compliance.     '*  What  is 
required  in   the   first  commandment  V* 
says  our  Catechism. — *'  It  requireth  us  to 
know  and  acknowledge  God  to  be  the 
only  true  God,  as  God,  and  our  God,"  &c. 
And  so  says  the  Beloved  Apostle,  "  This 
is  His  commandment^  that  we  should  be- 
lieve on  the  name  of  His  Son  Jesus 
Clirist."    "  I  speak,"  says  one,  **  what  I 
have  felt,  when  I  say,  that  instead  of 
simply  obeying,  the  heart  clings  even  to 
k  sense  of  its  worthlessness  until,  beaten 
off  this  foundation  of  sand,  it  is  compelled 
to  look  up  to  Him  who,  '  when  we  were 
yet  without  strength,  in  due  time  died  for 
the  ungodly :'  and  from  this  exercise  of 
faith,  we  often  keep  ourselves  back  by 
doubting  If  the  'great  salvation'  be  de- 
signed for  us.    We  look  for  those  disposi- 
tions within  ourselves,  as  encouraging  us 
to  apply  for  an  interest  in  it;  which,  if 
IxDpUnted,  would  imply  us  akeacfy  the 


subjects  of  grace,  and  thus  overlook  the 
only  true  warrant  for  approaching,  which 
is  His  own  unreserved  command  to  believe 
in  His  name.  And  this  is  particularly 
addressed  to  'the  stout-hearted  and  far 
from  righteousness,'  —to  the  '  chief  of  sin- 
ners.*" 

"  Gather  of  it  every  man  according  to 
his  eating."    There  is  no  other  way  of 
benefitting.    It  is  so,   not  only  by  the 
ordinance  of  God,  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing.    The  richest  and  most  needed 
viands  may  be  spread  before  me, — there 
may  be  the  truest  and  fullest  invitation 
and  liberty  to  partake, — but  unless  I  "toAe 
and  eaty**  I  cannot  be  benefitted— I  can- 
not live.    "  Every  man  according  to  his 
eating,"    also.      Whatever    thy    desire, 
whatever  thy  need,  whatever  thy  capac- 
ity, O  man,  "an  omer  for  every  man, 
according  to  the  number  of  your  persons" 
— souls.     Each  needy,  each    perishing 
without,  for  each  supply.    Nay  more,  it 
is  added,  "  Take  ye  every  man  for  them 
which  are  in  his  tents."     Oh!  it  is  a 
Father's  heart  again,  who  "givetU  libe- 
rally, and  upbraideth  not,"— who  knows 
and  makes  provision   for  our  parental 
hearts  also.    By  the  knowledge  and  par- 
ticipation of  this  gift  and  bread  of  lifci 
O  parents,   God  would  not  only  bless 
us,  but  makes  us  blessings.    When  we 
come  and  know  to  receive  ourselves,  it 
is  a  time,  as  well,  to  ask  for  others, — a 
time  for  petitions — a  time  for  blessings. 
"  Take,"  says  God,  "  for  them  which  are 
in  your  ten/ j,"— parents  for  your  children, 
and,  no  less,  children  for  your  parents, 
for  they  may  be  the  helpless,— pastors  for 
your  people,  and  people  fOr  your  pastors, 
that  we,  in  a^«e/ic^  may  be  provided, — 
brothers  for  sisters,  and  sisters  for  bro- 
thers.    Tea,  let  every  member  of  the 
family,  when  he  passes  within  the  vail  to 
feed  on  the  true  "  manna"  there,  ask  for 
every  other, — for  "  the  whole  household 
of  £tuth."    3nt— ohl  fiOi  not  tv  marie  U 
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— they  "  went  out  to  gather.**  There  is  no 
life  in  the  flesh.  **  Whoao,"  says  Christ, 
•*  will  be  my  disciple,  let  him  deny  him- 
self and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me." 
Aye,  and  the  same  is  true  in  seeking  life 
for  others  also,  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
It  is  with  trial,  often,— suffering  to  the 
flesh,—yes,  at  tlie  hand  of  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  us« — hating  the  rery  bene- 
fit we  would  bring  them— mocking,  it 
may  be,  our  anxious  days  and  nights  for 
them— spurning  the  very  Saviour  we 
could  die  to  make  theirs !— still,  "  let  U9 
go  forth  without  the  camp^  bearing  His 
reproach,"  (Heb.  xiii.  13.)  And  while 
we  "count  the  cost,"  looking  to  Him 
who  "  bore  the  contradiction  of  sinners 
against  Himself,"  let  us  eye  the  joy  too^ 
for  "  he  that  goeth  forth  weeping,  bear- 
ing precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come 
again  in  his  season^  bringing  his  sheaves 
with  him." 

'  And  the  children  of  Israid  did  <o,  and 


in  AbeFs  and  Enoch's,  in  Daniel's  and 
Augustine's,— aye,  and  as  it  is  beating 
11011^  and  will  for  ever,  in  those  that  are 
''before  the  throne  1"  ''Ten  thousand, 
ten  thousand  are  their  tongues ;  but  all 
their  hearts  are  one  I" 

**  And  Mous  stud.  Let  no  man  leave  of 
ii  tdl  the  morning.  NotwitlutanMng  the^f 
hearkened  not  unto  Mosea;  but  tome  of  them 
left  of  ii  untU  the  morning,  and  it  bred 
wormSf  and  etanki  and  Motet  toss  wroA 
with  them.** 

Under  this  is  couched  a  deep^  and 
needed,  and  blessed  troth.  There  la  aa 
error  YQry  common,  in  trying  to  keep*  up 
&ith  just  that  we  may  be  acceptable^  in- 
stead of  that  we  may  live  and  grow^  This 
is  like  a  blind  man  pleasing  himself  with 
the  joy  of  restored  sight ;  whereas,  the 
enjoyment  wholly  depends  oa  the  value 
and  beauty  of  what  is  really  perceived. 
So,  all  the  sanctifying,  peace-giving  power 
is  in  the  truth,  and  faith  it  only  the 


gathered,  tome  more,  tome  iett.  And  wlten  ,  eye  by  which  it  ia  seen.  Nay  morc^ 
^ey  did  mete  it  with  an  omer,  he  that  even  in  spiritual  things  "a  man's  lifii 
gathered  much  had  nothing  over,  and  he  that '  consisteth  not  in  the  things  he  possess* 
gathered  Utile  had  no  loch ;  ^eg  gadiered  eth»"  but  in  God,  All  we  ever  receive  is 
^erg  man  according  to  hit  eating.*'  not  that  we  may  be  ever  hoarding  it, 

Each  was  to  be  filled,— each  in  his  falling  back  and  feeding  on  it,  as  if  it 
meatute.  It  was  a  Father's  equal  deal-  .  were  all— were  enough.  It  is  but  to  tell 
ing,  according  to  the  need  and  capacity  us  of  the  "/otuitoijt,"  to  lead  us  on  to  "  the 
of  each,— no  •* Benjamin's"  double  por-  l/tf/aeM"— even  our  God.  We  need  God 
tion  here.    "  He  that  gathered  much  had  to-day,  as  we  needed  Hira  yesterday  ^ 


nothing  over,"— no  work  of  supereroga- 
tion. "  No  man  can  by  any  means  re- 
deem his  brother,  nor  give  to  God  a  ran- 
fom  for  him."  "And  he  that  gathered 
little  had  no  lack."  Each  thus  needed 
all  he  got,  and  each  was  satisfied  with 
what  he  received.  Emblems,  how  beau- 
tifhl  and  how  true !  See  what  a  striking 
argument  for  the  truth  and  divinity  of 
our  holy  religion  thus  emerges!  Uni- 
Tersal  man,  in  every  clime,  in  every  con- 
dition, of  every  age,  has  one  great  need: 
and  there  is  but  one  supply  under  heaven 
for  that  need.  What  a  thought  I  A 
Newton  and  a  little  child,— a  Milton  and 
a  rude  savage,  are  thus  one,— here  alone 
meet  and  comprehend  each  other,— have 
but  one  life,  one  joy,  one  song,  and  shall 
have  for  ever  t  What  a  thought  I  That 
the  same  pulse  of  life  to  God  that  is  beat- 
ing in  my  heart  now,  is  beating  aa  it  did 


and  we  shall  need  Him  te-morrow,  yea, 
through  all  eternity,  even  aa  we  need 
Him  to-day.  There  is  thus  an  insidione 
and  evil  use  of  our  "  evidences,"  aa  tb^ 
aie  called,  and  a  way  of  teaching  about 
them  by  which  Satan  gaina  advantage 
and  keeps  the  soul  and  the  Church  low. 
Then,  as  the  "  manna"  hoarded  eontraijr 
to  the  commandment,  througlk  lack  of 
faith,  but  "  formed  worms  and  stank,*^ 
do  they  (our  past  attainments^  continu- 
ally dwelt  on)  become  but  the  food  of  that 
spiritual  pride  that  corrupteth  us^  and 
"stinketh  in  Jehovah's  nostrils."  So 
many  are  limiting  all  their  desires  to  a 
mere  exemption  firom  punishmenty  in- 
stead of  coveting  the  hidden  joys  of  fdlow- 
ship  with  the  ''Father  of  their  spirit^" 
and  entering  into  the  plans,  and  purposes^ 
and  secret  of  the  Lord.  JS!b»f  view 
Jesua  merely  as  a  ground  of  peao^  ia* 
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«tefld  of  the  toarce  alio  of  a  new,  and 
holy,  and  erer-enlax^ing  life.  Even  the 
people  of  God  are  keeping  on  the  oatside 
4if  things,  instead  of  pressing  hard  after 
Oodf  and  searching  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  mysteries  of  His  Word  and  loTe. 
Lei  UM  learn,  my  people,  to  be  more 
willing  than  ever  to  "  sell  air— to  forget 
all—to  leave  behind  all,  that  we  may 
**  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,"  that  we 
may  have  God — may  **  win  Christ,  and  be 
found  ever  in  Himr  ^It  is  a  profitable 
and  sweet  neeessity,"  tayr  Domey,  *'  to  be 
cast  on  the  naked  arm  of  God !" 

**  And  they  gathered  it  every  morning, 
.csffjr  mam  according  to  hie  eating;  and 
when  the  eun  waxed  hot,  it  melted," 

What  a  word  for  prayer !    <*  Gire  ns 
^aeh  day  our  duly  bread."    Faith  to  feed 
on  Christ  is  not  an  act  aloney->it  is  a  U/e, 
**The  soul  of  the  ddigcni  shall  be  made 
fkt ;"  but  "  the  sluggard,"  with  his  empty 
indolent  wishes,  detireth  and  hath  nothing.** 
He  goes  not  forth  to  gather  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  and  plate ;  while  '*  they  that 
be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  shall 
flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God,    They 
•hall  still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age; 
they  shall  be  fat  and  flourishing.**    But 
there  is  a  further  argument  for  diligence 
in  the  Terse  before  ns :  for  *'  when  the 
ann.  waxed  hot,  it  iae2te(//*^-the  '*  manna' 
vai  gone  I    Gather,  then,  when  you  hare 
peace  and  may.     •*  Whatercr  tfiy  hand 
fittdeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  mt^A/j'-^not 
only  because  *'  in  the   grave   there   is 
neither  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge, 
nor  wisdom ;"  but,  ere  a  time  of  trial 
sad  persecntlon  fall  ont,  a  good  time  to 
prove  and  purify  thy  hold  of  Christ— of 
life ;  but  an  nn&vourable  time  to  begin 
ifi,>-«aye»  even  ere  yon  get  entangled  and 
overborne  with  the  «  burden  and  heat  of 
tbie  day,**  when,  in  the  multiplication  of 
cares,  and  in  the  fover  and  toil  of  life, 
yon  may  ilnd  it  hard  to  endune  at  all. 
Above  all,  ere  the  judgment  of  that  word 
<yvertakes  yon.     '*from  him  that  hatli 
ewt  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
hath!"    ''Remember  now  thy  Creator,*' 
Ac^  (Eccles.  xii.  1-2.) 

Suffer  now  two  reflections,  ere  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  concluding  part  of  this  inter- 
esting type.    For  **  whoso  eateth  of  this 


bread  hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will 
him  np  at  the  last  day !" 

First,   <'  This  is  the  thing  which  the 
Lord   hath    commanded.''     We   are   all 
tempted  ever  to  look  too  mudi  to  the 
work  done  in  ns,  and  too  little  to  the 
work  done  forns,*-evett  for  sanetificatiom. 
We  are  so  unwiUing  to  leave  ourselves 
ont  of  the  account  in  the  matter  of  salrar 
Uen,  that  we  would  even  convert  into  a 
Bserit  the  Tery  graces  which  we  acknow- 
ledge can  be  wr&ngbt  only  by  the  Spirit. 
Wlien  we  have  given  up  good  works  as 
any  ground  of  aeceptance,  we  then  look 
to  our  inayevs,  and  the  general  feeling  in 
regard  to  them  is,  that  they  wonld  be 
granted  if  we  prayed  with  a  due  feeling 
of  desire,  and  a  proper  value  of  the  bless- 
ings we  ask,  presumptnously  thinking^ 
that  only  thus  is  God  willing  to  bestow 
them.    When  we  are  driven  from  this  by 
the  conviction  that  we  can  do  nothing  of 
ourselves,  we  next  regard  faith  as  oar 
part  of  the  bargain,  and  think  that  we 
would  receive  the  blessing,  if  we  could 
believe  in  .the  right  way.    But,  in  all 
this,  how  blind  are  we!— and  how  self* 
righteous  1     We  will  not  simply,  and  at 
once,  receive  the  record  that "  God  hath 
given   of  His  Son,"— <'  that    God   hath 
given  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  tb 
Hi9  Son,"     Or,  if  we  believe,  or  rather 
profess  our  assent  to  the  general  trath, 
we  ungratefully  ask,  "  Is  all  this  sent  to 
me  ?"— <*  Has  Jesus  died  for  me  ?"    Now, 
if  all  this  were  not  the  commanded  duty  of 
evwy  one  who  bean  the  Gospel,  to  be- 
lieve that  God  has  given  Aim  eternal  lifo 
in  His  Son,  it  would  never  be  the  ground 
of  condemnation  that  tliey  had  rejected 
this  truth.     (John  ill.  19,  and  1  John  t» 
10.) 

Secondly,  We  are  commanded  besides^ 
we  have  seen,  to  "gather  for  them  that 
are  in  theur  tents."  Parents,  teachers, 
guardians, — parents  aboTe  all, — have  yoa 
done  this?  Have  you  expected  this? 
Have  you  even  thought  of  this  ? — that  as 
those  kept  alive  and  strong  by  what  your- 
selves require,  and  are  consciously  feed- 
ing on,  you  are  therefore  to  be  tenderly 
touched  by  the  spiritual  famine,  in  which 
your  little  ones  are,  and  so  know  to  ask 
and  receive  food  in  season  for  these  young 
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children,  whose  first  feeble  efforts  of  spi- 
ritual life,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  deyil,  must,  un- 
aided by  prayer,— by  sustained  life  with- 
in,—languish  and  die.  Is  there  not  a 
spiritual  instinct  in  a  true  parent's  soul, 
fed  by  this  life  of  love,  to  share  it  with 
those  for  whose  temporal  nourishment 
we  would,  ourselves,  sooner  want  ?  Oh  I 
are  we  not,  then,  wholly  unnatural,  if  we 
long  not  to  keep  them  like  "  olive-plants 
round  about  our  table?"  Or,  are  we 
quite  paralyzed,  that  we  cannot  gather 
up  in  our  arms  the  little  ones,— take 
them  to  Jesus  to  feed  and  nourish  them  ? 
Parent  I  you  are  to  be  thus  the  channel 
of  blessing  to  your  child  by  two  things 
chiefly, — by  knowing  your  own  relation 
to  God,  and  feeding  it,  and  livimg  it, — and 
then  by  being  to  your  child  the  visible 
representative  and  witness  of  the  invisible 
Parent.  The  treasure  committed  to  you 
to  keep  and  open  up,  is  the  name  of  the 
Father,— the  character  of  the  Father. 
But  how  do  this,  if  you  do  not  know  Uim 
as  t/our  own  Father  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
feed  on  Him  consciously,  and  "  follow 
Him  like  little  children  ?"  Oh !  surely  it 
is  a  blessed  place  and  office,  that  thus  shuts 
parents  up  to  the  necessity  of  having  God 
dwelling  in  them,  of  shewing  Him  through 
them;  and  thus,  as  it  were,  making  them- 
selves the  "  earthen  yessels"  for  keeping 
the  treasures  of  His  fatherly  heart  within 
tfteir  children's  reach.  Thus  you  must  see 
how  the  parental  character  opens  up,  as 
with  a  key,  or  darkens  and  destroys  so 
much  of  Scriptural  truth  respecting  God. 
It  acts  in  this  way  when  we  read  in  the 
Bible,  ^'Like  as  a  Father  pitieth  his 
children,"  &c.,  (Ps.  ciii.  13.)  And  how 
else  should  we  learn  the  meaning  of  that 
appeal  of  Jesus,  **  If  ye,  then,  being  evil  ?" 
&C.,  (Matth.  vti.  11.)  Or  of  that,  *'  Can 
a  mother  forget?"  Ac,  (Isa.  xlix.  15.) 
Yes  I  amid  all  the  wreck  sin  has  made, 
God  has  left  one  record  of  His  own 
parental  heart  written  on  ours  t  Oh !  to 
beUeitI 

(JTobt  continued,) 


On !  whithvr  shall  Illj?  what  path imtroa 
Shall  I  aaek  out,  to  *Scape  the  flaming  rod 
Of  my  oilbndad,  of  my  angry  God  ? 

Where  shall  I  sqlourn?  What  kind  ae*  will  hid* 
My  head  from  tbunder  ?    Where  shall  I  abide 
Until  His  flames  be  quenched  or  laid  aaide  ? 

What  if  my  feet  ahoold  take  their  haaty  flight. 
And  seek  protectioa  in  the  shades  of  night  ?->   , 
Alas !  no  shades  can  blind  the  God  of  light ! 

What  If  my  sonl  should  take  the  wings  of  day. 
And  find  some  desert  ?— If  she  springs  away. 
The  wings  of  rengeance  clip  aa  flMt  aa  they. 

What  if  some  solid  rock  shonld  entertain 
My  frighted  soul?— Can  solid  rocks  restrain 
The  struke  of  Josiice,  and  not  cleare  in  twain  ? 

Nor  sea,  nor  shade,  nor  shield,  nor  rock,  ncr 

care. 
Nor  silent  deserts,  nor  the  sullen  grare. 
When  flame«ey'd  Ihry  means  to  smite,  can  save. 

The  seas  will  part,  grares  open,  rocks  will  split; 
The  shield  will  deare ;  the  frighted  ihMioMrB  flit ; 
When  Justice  aims,  her  flery  darts  most  hit  f 

No,  no ;  If  stem-brow'd  rengeance  neani  to 

thunder. 
There  is  no  place  abore,  beneath,  or  under. 
Bo  close  but  will  unlock,  or  rire  in  sunder. 

*Tis  rain  to  flee ;  'tis  neither  here  nor  there 
Can  'scape  that  hand,  untU  that  hand  forbear  X 
Ah  me !  where  is  He  not  that's  ererywhere  I  . 

'TIS  rain  to  flee,  till  gentle  mercy  shew 
Her  better  eye ;  the  fhrther  oif  we  go. 
The  swing  of  justice  deals  the  mightier  Mow. 

Th*  ingenuous  child,  corrected,  doth  not  fly 
His  angry  mother's  hsnd ;  but  clings  mor«  nigb» 
And  quenches  with  his  tears  her  flaming  sys. 

Shadows  sre  Iklthless,  and  the  rocks  are  fidse ; 
No  trust  in  brass,  no  trust  In  marble  walls; . 
Poor  cots  are  er'n  as  safe  aa  princes*  haOa. 

Great  God  \  there  is  no  safety  here  below ; 
Thou  art  my  fortress ;  thou  that  seem'st  my  Ibe, 
*Tis  thou,  that  strik'st  the  stroke,  most  guard 
the  blow  I  ' 

Thou  art  my  God,— by  thee  I  fiOl  or  stand ; 
Thy  grace  has  giT*n  me  courage  to  withstjuid 
All  tortures  but  my  conscience,  and  thy  hand. 

I  know  thy  Justice  U  thyself;  I  know. 
Just  God,  thy  rery  self  is  mercy  too  : 
If  not  to  thee,  where,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 

Then  work  thy  will  I  if  passion  bid  ma  fleo, ' 
My  reason  shall  obey ;  my  wings  shall  be 
Stretch'd  out  no  fiuther  than  from  thee  to  thee! 
QVARLES,  (died  1644 ) 
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MISSIONARY  STATISTICS  OF  INDIA  AND  CEYLON,  1850-51. 
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Amount  expended  in  these  Missiont  in  the  year  1850,  L.1 87,000. 
The  sum  of  L  153,460  vas  drawn  from  Europe  and  America ;  and  L.83,540  contri- 
buted hy  Europeans  resident  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
(Population  taken  from  ParVwmentartf  Beturns,  1851,  and  3f*C^ffocA— Missionary 
Details,  Calcutta  Reviewy  September  1851.) 


8KLY-IUP0SBD  TAXATION. 

It  would  appear  that  the  people,  and 
chiefly  the  working  classes,  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  rolantarily  tax 
themselves  for  the  enjoyment  of  only 
three  articles,  neither  of  which  is  of 
any  absolute  necessity,  to  the  following 
amount : — 

.L.20.810.208 
3,281.250 


.   British  and  Colonial  Spirits 

Branny...- 

Total  ofsnirltfl,...L.24.091,458 

Beer  of  all  kinds,  excIastTe  of 
that  brewed  in  private  fami- 
nes     25.383,165 

TobMMToand  Snuff..... 7.588.607 

L.57.063,230 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  it  was 
remarked,  that  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended upon  articles  which,  like  spirits, 
beer,  and  tobacco,  are  not  of  first  neces- 
sity, forms  a  measure  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  and  of  the  ability  of  the 
community  to  bear  those  national  bur- 
dens which  cannot  be  avoided — a  re- 
mark the  justice  of  which  hardly  admits 
of  question ;  but  it  would  by  no  means 
follow,  that  the  diminished  use  of  the 
tluree  articles  named  would  afford  proof 
in  itself  of  lessened  means  of  comfort  on 
the  part  of  the  working  people,  and  of 
diminished  prosperity  in  the  nation  gene- 
rally. On  the  contrary,  if  it  were  seen 
that,  as  respects  gin  and  whisky,  the  2^ 
gal^s  consumed  in  the  year  in  England 
— the  11^  gallons  6o  consumed  in  Scot- 


land— and  the  3^  gallons  consumed  in 
Ireland,  by  eacli  adult  male,  were  dimin- 
ished one-half  those  proportions,  while  m 
larger  sale  should  be  effected  of  sugar, 
of  tea,  of  articles  of  decent  clothing,  and 
of  other  matters  whereof  the  females  and 
children  should  be  partakers,  there  can 
be  no  disputing  about  the  advantageous 
nature  of  the  change,  and  but  little 
ground  for  asserting  that  the  general  sum 
of  prosperity  were  lessened.  The  proba* 
bility,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  money 
thus  expended,  would  afford  greater 
means  for  employment  throughout  the 
country  in  other  branches  of  industry, 
and  thus  open  additional  sources  of  pros- 
perity to  all. 

There  is  one  consideration  arising  out 
of  this  view  of  the  subject  which  is  of  a 
painful  character,  and  which,  if  it  were 
hopeless  of  cure,  would  be  most  disheart- 
ening to  all  who  desire  that  the  moral 
progress  of  the  people  should  advance 
with,  at  least,  an  equal  pace  with  their 
physical  progress,— it  is,  that  among  the 
working  classes  so  very  large  a  portion 
of  the  earnings  of  the  male  head  of  the 
family  is  devoted  by  him  to  his  personal 
and  sensual  gratifications.  It  has  been 
computed,  that  among  those  whose  earn- 
ings are  from  10s.  to  15s.  weekly,  at.  least 
one 'half  is  spent  by  the  man  upon  ob- 
jects in  which  the  other  members  of  the 
family  have  no  share.  Among  artizans 
earning  from  20s.  to  30s.  weekly,  it  is 
said,  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  amQviot 
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is,  in  many  cases,  thus  selfishlj  deroted 
That  this  state  of  things  need  not  be,  and 
that,  if  the  people  generally  were  better 
instructed  as  regards  their  social  duties, 
it  wotild  not  be,  maj  safely  be  infietred 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
found  to  exist  in  those  numerous  cases 
wherein  earnings  not  greater  than  those 
<€  the  artizan  class,  are  nil  that  are  gained 
by  Uie  head  of  the  family  when  employed 
upon  matters  where  education  is  oeoes- 
•ary.  It  would  be  monstrous  to  eonoelTe 
of  any  man  whose  lot  is  cast  among  the 
<«asy  classes,  that  he  should  exhibit  such 
M.  degree  of  selfish  indulgence;  and  if 
sach  a  ease  were  found  to  exbt,  the  indl 
iridual  would  be  execrated  as  a  monster 
i>f  brutality.  Take  eren  the  case  of  a 
•ckric,  with  a  salary  of  L.80  a-year — a 
amall  fraction  beyond  30s.  a-week— and 
it  would  be  considered  quite  exceptional 
if  it  were  found,  that  anything  approach- 
ing to  a-fourth  part  of  the  earntngs  were 
-•pent  upon  objects  in  which  the  wife  and 
children  should  have  no  share.  The  peer, 
the  merchant,  the  clerk,  the  artizan,  and 
the  labourer,  are  all  of  the  same  nature, 
bom  with  the  same  propensities,  and 
-subject  to  the  like  influences.  It  is  true 
they  are  placed  in  very  different  circum- 
stances, — the  chief  difference  being  that 
•of  their  early  training,— one,  happily, 
which  it  is  quite  possible  to  remedy,  and 
that  by  means  wliich  would  in  many 
ways  add  to  the  sum  of  the  nation's  pros- 
ferity  and  respectablTity.~G.  JL  Porter, 
^owrncd  of  Statistical  Society. 

PHOSPRATKS. 

''  In  a  former  letter  I  shewed  you  how 
-g^eat  a  waste  of  phosphates  is  unavoid- 
able in  England,  and  referred  to  the 
well-known  fact,  that  the  importation  of 
bones  restored,  in  a  most  admirable  man- 
ner, the  fertility  of  the  fields  exhausted 
from  this  cause.  In  the  year  1827,  the 
Importation  of  bones  for  manure 
amounted  to  40,000  tons,  and  Huskisson 
estimated  their  value  to  be  from 
1*100,000  to  L.200,000  sterling.  The 
importation  is  still  greater  at  present; 
but  it  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  waste. 

"  Another  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
phosphates  in  restoring  fertility  to  ex- 
bausted  land,  is  afforded  by  tiie  use  of 
the  guano^R  manure  which,  although  of 
recent  introduction  into  England,  has 
found  such  general  and  exteusire  appli- 
cation. 

-w  We  beliere  that  the  importation  of 
<me  hundred-weight  of  auano  is  equi- 
•▼alent  to  the  importation  of  eight 
hundred- weight  of  wheat — the  hundred- 
weight of  miasm  astumes,  in  a  time  which 


can  l>e  accurately  estimated,  the  form 
of  a.  quantity  of  food,  corresponding  to 
eight  hundred -weight  of  wheat.  The 
same  estimate  is  applicable  in  the  Talna- 
tioB  of  bones. 

"  If  it  were  possible  to  restore  to  the 
soil  of  England  and  Scothmd  the  phoa- 

K hates  whicli,  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
are  been  carried  to  the  sea  by  the 
Thames  and  the  Clyde,  it  would  bt 
equivalent  to  manuring  with  millions  of 
Inifidred- weights  of  bones;,  and  the  pr»> 
duce  of  the  land  would  increase  on»> 
third,  or,  perhaps,  double  itself,  in  five 
to  ten  years. 

"  We  ^  cannot  doubt  that  the  same 
result  would  fellow  if  the  price  of  the 
guano  admitted  the  appNeation  of  a 
quantity  to  the  surface  of  the  field^ 
containing  as  much  of  the  phosphates  as 
have  been  withdrawn  from  them  in  tha 


period. 

**  If  a  rich  and  cheap  sovree  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  the  alkaline  pkosphatctt 
were  open  to  England,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  might  be  altogether  dispensed  with 
after  a  short  time.  For  these  materials 
England  is  at  present  dependent  upon 
foreign  countries ;  and  the  high  price  of 
guano  and  of  bones  prevents  their  gen- 
eral application,  and  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Every  year  the  trade  in  these  substances 
must  decrease,  or  their  price  will  rise  as 
the  demand  for  them  increases. 

"  According  to  these  premises,  it  can- 
not be  disputed,  that  the  annual  expense 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  iinportation  of 
bones  and  guano,  is  equivalent  to  a  daty 
on  corn;  with  this  difference  only,  that 
the  amount  is  paid  to  foreigners  in 
money. 

^  To  restore  the  disturbed  equilibrium 
of  constitution  to  the  soil — to  fertilise 
her  fields — England  requires  an  enormous 
supply  of  animal  excrements;  and  it 
must,  therefore,  excite  considerable  in- 
terest to  learn,  that  she  possesses,  beneadi 
her  soil,  beds  of  fossil  ffuano,  strata  ^f 
animal  excrements,  in  a  state  which  will 
probably  allow  of  their  being  employed 
as  a  manure  at  a  very  small  expense. 
The  coprolithes  discorded  by  Vr. 
Buoklano,  (s  discovery  of  the  highest 
interest  to  Geology,)  are  these  exora- 
ments ;  and  it  seems  extremely  probable, 
that  in  these  strata,  England  poesettes 
the  means  of  supplying  the  place  of 
recent  lK>nes,  and,  therefore,  the  prloel- 
pal  conditions  of  improving  agriealture 
— of  restoring  and  exalting  tha  fertility 
of  her  fields. 

**  In  the  autumn  of  1842,  Dr.  Bttcklaml 
pointed  out  to  me  a  bed  of  ooproKthts 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  QiftoBi  fraas 
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Mf  t0  one  foot  thfcfir,  hidosccl  In  a 
HflMitone  formation,  extending  as  a 
brown  stnpe  in  the  rocks,  tor  miles  along 
Hm  banks  of  the  SeTorn.  The  limestone 
marl  of  Lyme  Regis  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  one-fourth  part  of  foa&il 
excrements  and  bones.  The  same  are 
abundant  in  the  lias  of  Bath,  Eastern 
and  Broadway  11111,  near  Evesham.  Dr. 
Bttckland  mentions  beds,  several  miles 
in  extent,  the  substance  of  which  con- 
sists, in  many  plaoesy  of  a^fourth  part  of 
coprnlithes. 

*«  Pieces  of  tfte  Hme<itone  rock  of  Clif- 
ton, near  Bristol,  which  is  rich  in  eopro- 
Ittbes  and  organic  remains,  fragments 
of  bonef*y  teeth,  &o.,  were  subjected  to 
analysis,  and  were  found  to  contain  above 
18  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime.  If 
tUs  limestone  Is  burned  and  brought  in 
that  state  to  the  fields,  it  must  be  a  per- 
fect substitute  for  bones,  the  efflksacy.of 
which  ai  %  manure  does  not  depend,  as 


has  been  generally,  bnt  erroneously 
supposed,  upon  the  nitrogenized  ipatter 
which  they  contain,  but  on  their  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

"  The  osseous  breccia,  found  in  many 
parts  of  England,  deserves  especial  atten- 
tion, as  it  is  hiehiy  probable,  that,  in  % 
short  time  it  will  become  an  importanh 
article  of  commerce. 

"  What  a  curious  and  interesting  sub- 
ject for  contemplation  I  In  the  remains 
of  an  extinct  animal  world,  England  ia 
to  find  the  means  of  increasing  her 
wealth  in  agricultural  produce,  as  she 
has  already  found  the  great  support  of 
her  manufacturhag  industry  in  fossil 
fuel — the  preserved  matter  of  primeyal 
forests — ^the  remains  of  a  vegetaMe  world. 
May  this  expectation  .be  realised !  and 
may  her  excellent  population  be  thus 
redeemed  from  poverty  and  misery  I"— 
Liebig's  Letters  on  Chemistry, 


i^otfeefs  of  Booftfi^ 


The  Voeirine  of  Ptenarp  Inepiration ;  and 
the  Errors  of  M.  Stf^erer  of  Geneva, 
By  COCTNT  AOBVOB  DB  Gaspariiv. 
Translated  by  the  Rer.  Jonir  Mont- 
OOMERT,  A.M.,  Innerleithen.  Edin- 
bnigb :  Johnstone  and  Hunter.    1851. 

Tms  little  brochure  contains  a  small,  but 
interesting  contribation  to  an  inquiry 
qS  the  highest  importances—the  nature, 
namely,  of  that  inspiration  with  which 
the  sacred  writers  were  endowed.  The 
tran^tor,  in  his  preface,  mentions,  that, 
aboBt  two  yesrs  ago.  Dr.  Scherer  of 
Geneva  resigned  his  professorship  in  oon- 
•eqnenoe  of  having  completely  changed 
his  views  as  to  the  authenticity,  inspira- 
tion, and  authority  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
that  he  has,  since  that  period,  exerted 
himself  in  propagating  opinions  hostile 
to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible  as 
a  rule  of  faith, — alleging,  among  other 
anertions,  borrowed,  as  slu>uld  seem,  from 
the  rationalists  of  Germany,  that  it  cou- 
taina  many  coatradictious  and  inaoeara- 
cies;  and  that  the  Apostles  were  not 
iaspired  in  any  other  sense  than  spiritual 
men  are  in  all  ages  of  the  Church.  Dr. 
Sclierer,  in  the  letter  in  which  he  resigned 
his  professorship,  entered  at  considerable 


length  on  an  exposition  of  his  opinfonft. 
This  letter,  and  one  supplementary  to  it^ 
he  afterwards  published.  ^  The  first,"  he 
says,  **has  for  its  object  to  prove  that 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  destitute  of 
solidity;  and  the  second  is  to  shew  in 
what  light  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus 
presents  itself  to  one  who  stands  upon  the 
independent  ground  of  history.**  These 
letters^  and  the  shabby  propositions  they 
contain,  have  been  subjected  to  a  searching 
criticism  by  Count  Agenor  de  Gasparin, 
in  several  articles  contributed  by  him  to 
the  Archives  du  Christianisme.  A  transla- 
tion of  those  articles  is  now  published  by 
Mr.  Montgomery.  He  has  added  transla- 
tions  of  another  article  by  the  Count, 
entitled,  an  "  Examination  of  a  passage 
proposed  by  Dr.  Scherer,"  (Matth.  Till. 
5-13;  Luke  yii.  1-10;)  and  also  ef  « 
review  by  the  same  writer,  of  ^  Word  and 
Faith;  two  Lettera  to  M.  Ed.  Scherer, 
by  L.  Bonnet,"— all  oi  them  connected 
with  this  inquiry,  and  meriting  a  <iareful 
perusal.  We  roust  refer  to  the  translator's 
preface  for  a  ^ery  interesting  account  of 
Count  Agenor  de  Gasparin  and  his  writ* 
ings.  The  preface  contains  an  explicit 
statement  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  Tiews  as 
to  the  imporUnce  of  taking  the  highest 
ground  in  tho  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
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turety  and  receiTing  them  absolutely,  and 
vithoQt  reserya'.ion,  as  the  Word  of  God. 
It  V?  impossible  in  a  brief  notice  to 
indicate  the  line  of  argument  pursued  hy 
the  writer  of  the  articles,  in  bis  able  and 
spirited  exposition  of  the  erroneous  views 
unfortunately  embraced  by  I>r.  Soberer ; 
but  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  he  refutes 
Tcry  successftilly  many  of  the  opinions 
and  assertions  contained  in  the  letters, — 
shewing  tliat  the  doctrinal  consequences 
which  Dr.  Scherer  endeavours  to  draw 
from  his  theory  of  inspiration,  cannot 
legitimately  follow  from  his  views;  and 
tl^t  many  of  his  assertions  are  utterly 
unsupported.  It  is  made  to  appear  very 
«lcarly,  that  the  inspiration  of  tl)e  Bible 
cannot  be  rejected  without  an  invasion 
on  the  great  doctrines  wliich  the  Bible 
reveals ;  and  that'  the  theory  of  what  is 
called  "historic  certointy,"  cannot  be 
maintained. 

"But,"  says  the  reviewer,  "as  M. 
Scherer  has  laid  it  down  tliat  the  work 
■of  Christ  was  His  person  in  action,  it  fol- 
lows that  lie  thinks  to  find,  upon  strictly 
liistorical  ground,  both  the  person  and 
the  work  of  the  Saviour.  A  history  exists 
independently  of  revelation ;  have  we  not 
the  history  of  Ceesar  and  the  history  of 
Charlemagne  ?  The  narrative  of  contem- 
poraries, especially  when  they  are  eye- 
witnesses, and  so  worthy  of  respect  as  the 
Apostles,  is  testimony  sufficient  to  give 
lis  a  knowledge  of  the  persons  of  ancient 
heroes;  and  why  not  of  that  of  Jesus 
Christ?  But  if  we  have  His  person,  we 
have  His  work ;  and  there  is  the  whole 
Gospel. 

"  Such  is  the  reasoning  of  M.  Scherer. 
He  forgets  one  thing,~that  the  testimony 
of  men,  which  has  its  value  in  regard  to 
the  things  of  man,  has  none,  or  almost 
none,  in  regard  to  the  things  of  God.  I 
shall  content  myself  with  what  the  testi- 
mony of  men  furnishes  concerning  Cfesar 
and  Charlemange.  I  cannot  be  contented 
with  what  it  furnishes  concerning  Jesus 
Christ.  You  reduce  me,  in  what  relates 
to  Jesus  Christ,  to  mere  historic  data,  to 
documents,  to  gospels  uninspired !  I  will 
follow  them,  then,  to  the  limits  of  their 
competency,  but  no  further.  Gospels  not 
divinely  inspired  may  acquaint  me  that 
there  existed  a  personage  named  Jesus— ^ 
that  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius— 
— that  He  preached  excellent  doctrine, 
whose  principal  characteristics  appear  to 
have  been  faithfully  preserved — ^that  He 
went  about  in  Galilee,  and  visited  Jeru- 
salem with  His  disciples— and  that  He 
died  upon  the  cross ;  they  may  even  lead 


me  to  admit  His  reaorrdction— to  admire 
His  gentleness.  His  holiness,  and  the  in- 
imitable grandeur  of  His  character  and  of 
His  teaching;  but  when  tb^y  would  oon« 
duct  me  further,  I  decline." 

With  regard  to  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  according  to  Dr.  Scherer^s 
view  of  it,— which  would  assign  to  every 
"  spiritual  man"  the  power  of  adopting  or 
rejecting  those  portions  of  the  Bible  which 
he  thinks  himself  entitled  to  recall  in  this 
manner, — the  Count  remarks :— • 

"  And  then  would  the  question  of  ths 
right  of  jtrivaU  judament  assume  an  ab» 
solute  and  formidable  sense.  The  Christ- 
ian, the  evangelical  Protestant,  are  not* 
as  they  have  been  called,  partisans  in  this 
sense  of  the  right  of  private  judgments 
They  have  recovered  their  freedom  fn>m 
the  usurpation  of  Bome,  only  to  lay  it 
down  before  the  book  which  proofo  in- 
numerable, human  and  divine,  external 
and  internal,  (proofs,  not  impressions,) 
compel  them  to  recognize  as  the  book  of 
God.  Our  doctrine  is  not  a  doctrine  of 
freedom  from  the  authority  of  God  and  of 
His  written  revelation :  it  is  a  doctrine  of 
freedom  from  the  authority  of  man  and 
his  traditions.  But,  so  soon  as  there 
ceases  to  be  a  written  revelation^  the 
right  of  private  judgment  is  complete, 
unlimited.  There  remains  no  longer  anj 
thing  but  the  internal  testimony, — that  is 
to  say,  there  rem|iins  only  man :  man  is 
sovereign,  man  is  God !  Woe  be  to  every 
doctrine  which  displeases  him,  to  every 
truth  which  he  dislikes  I  Looking  down 
upon  the  imperfect  work  of  the  ApostleiF, 
and  sitting  in  judgment  upon  it,  he  re- 
models,  according  to  his  own  fancy,  the 
person  and  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  f 

Without  further  quotation,  which  our 
limits  prevent,  we  very  cordially  com- 
mend this  little  work  to  our  readers. 
There  are  explanations  of  passages  in 
which  we  do  not  concur;  and  we  fear 
that  there  are  parts  of  the  Count's  reason- 
ing that  will  have  little  weight  with  an 
opponent.  Kor  can  we  affirm  that  we 
think  all  his  arguments  will  be  satisfac- 
tory even  to  an  impartial  inquirer;  but, 
from  the  animation  of  the  style,  and 
the  obvious  sincerity  and  good  feeling  of 
the  writer,  this  translation  is  fitted  to 
introduce  the  subject  to  many  who  might 
otherwise  have  neglected  its  examination, 
and  to  prepare  for  that  careful  discussion 
of  the  great  question  of  Inspiration,  to 
which  some  able  and  accomplished  cham- 
pion of  the  truth  must,  ere  long,  devote 
his  energies. 
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KOXES  UPON  THB  SACBAMENT  OP  BAPTISM.* 


1.  Baftuv  bj  water  wu  ordained  bj 
Chriit,  practised  hj  the  Apostles,  and  has 
alwajs  been  administered  in  the  Chai«h. 
Immediately  before  Jesns  parted  from  His 
disciples,  «<He  spoke  nnto  them,  saying. 
All  power  is  giTcn  nnto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.  Qo  ye  therefore,  and  teach 
(j£9eiple)alInaHone,  BJLpncmo  them  in  (in- 
to) the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and 
Ae  Bcfy  Ghoit;  tbaohiro  them  to  observe 
aU  ihinge  whaieoever  1  have  commanded 
fom :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  OTen 
nnto  the  end  of  the  world."  In  these 
words  we  hare  (1.)  the  fact  of  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  Son  by  the  Father  through 
tiie  Spirit,  and  His  consequent  possession 
of  all  power,  as  being  the  rery  founda- 
tion of  a  Church  upon  earth.  Beeauee 
the  Son  of  Man  is  glorified,  and  all  power 
is  giren  to  Him,  there/ore  a  Church  is  to 
be  established  among  all  nations ;  (2.)  The 
making  disciples  of  all  nations  (through 
the  power  of  Christ,  and  for  the  establish- 
ing of  Hia  Church  on  earth)  is  to  be 
by  first  Baptizing  them,  and  then  TeocA- 
ing  them;— infant  baptism  being  the 
rde^  adnlt  baptism  the  exception;  (3.) 
B^tiam  is  to  be  administered  in  the 
same  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  (4.) 
Ghrlat  promises  to  be  with  His  disciples 
to  the  end  of  the  worid,  because,  through- 
ont  all  ages,  the  exercise  of  His  power 
was  requiied  to  work  with  tliem,  while 
th^  continiied  Hia  Church  on  earth  by 
baptiam  and  teaching. 

S.  73U  ovtmard  eign  used  in  baptism 
is  dipping,  washing,  or  sprinkling  with 
water,t  in,  or  into,  "  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost" 

•  Sm  '*  NotM  upon  the  BMTimentt"  in  last 
ttumbcr. 

f  Tb*  word  baptlM  boart  all  thoM  sigolflea- 
llona.  The  quemHtif  of  water  need  in  teptlem  i« 
BO  more  eignlflettnt  of  the  promieed  bleeelngs 
tliea  ie  the  qnentitj  of  breed  eet,  end  wine  drank 
nt  the  Lord*e  Supper.  No  doubt  e  dipping  under 
weter.  end  rleing  again  out  of  it.  tney  be  a  better 
picture  than  eprinkUng,  of  that  state  of  mind 
wWeh  aeoompenles  reel  regeneration  of  the 
et^/ASL,  (of  whieh  beptlim  ie  the  eign,)  when  the 
•U  aaa  ie  '•hasM  wUh  Oteist,"  and  the  aaw 


S.  The  infimta  of  paients  who  are 
members  of  the  riaible  Chnrch  are  to  b« 
baptized,  aa  well  aa  belleying  adulta.) 

man  U  '<  raised  up  together  with  Bhn  In  newnoM 
of  life.'*  But  with  equal  apparent  propriety  it 
might  be  alleged,  that  were  the  Lord's  Supper 
made  the  means  of  ftiUj  satisfying  the  bodi^ 
appetite,  it  would  thereby  beeome  a  fitter  sign 
of  the  perfect  and  tvXL  satiafaction  afforded  by 
Christ  crucified  to  the  soul.  But  in  neither  case 
is  the  qwinltiij/  of  the  material  elemente  used  of 
eny  fanportenee.  Sprinkling  is  a  sufBeientlj 
suitable  emblem  of  **  the  blood  of  sprinkling/' 
and  also  of  the  promises :  **  I  will  qn^fnUs  all 
nations ;"  *•  I  will  jmhm*  out  my  Spirit  upon  you  ;* 
"  I  will  sprinkle  dean  water  upon  you,  and  yn 
sbaU  be  dean.**  It  is  highly  improbable,  more. 
OTer,  that  dipping  was  employed  in  the  East 
when  families  were  baptized,  and  thousands  in 
one  day.  Besides,  such  a  mode  of  administering 
the  ordinance  would  not  be  so  well  suited  for  all 
countries,  climes,  and  circumstances,  as  mer» 
sprinkling.  We  think,  therefore,  the  mode  of 
administering  this  ordinance  to  be  a  matter  of 
indiflferenee ;  but  that  sprinkling  is  the  more  oon- 
Tenient,  the  more  decent  of  the  two,  and  equallj 
significant  of  the  blessings  promised. 

X  In  fkTour  of  infimt  baptism,  the  following 
hMMis  of  argument  are  suggested  :^ 

L  The  analogy  of  God's  eorenant  deeUngs  In 
psst  sges  is  in  fkrour  of  infhnt  baptism.  In  all 
God's  coTenants— such  as  those  made  with 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Darid— children 
hare  been  included  with  their  parents.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  His  corenant  with  the 
Christian  Church  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
inrariable  economy  of  His  corensnt  dealinge. 

IL  Baptism  has  oome  in  the  plaoe  of  drenm. 
daion. 

For,  1.  The  risible  Churdi  has  been  the  sune 
in  all  ages,  (Rom.  zi.  17.) 

S.  The  corenant  or  promise  made  with  th« 
Church  under  both  dispensations  is  the  same. 
God>  oorenant  with  Abraham  is  **  eTerlaating,** 
(Gen.  zrii.  7,)-«'*  confirmed  of  God  in  Christ,** 
(GaL  lit  17,)  and  belierera  are  consequenttj 
"  chUdren  of  Abraham.**  (ActsiU. ».)— "  Abra- 
ham's  seed,**  (Gal.  ill.  ».) 

8.  The  sign  and  seal  of  the  corenant  under  tha 
old  dispensation  was  circumcision.  It  is  caUod 
the  *<seal  of  the  righteousnees  of  fUth,**  <Eom. 
It.  U  ) 

4.  Xtaptism,  though  a  dlffcrent  sign  and  seal, 
yet  signs  and  seals  the  same  promiee  aa  droum- 
daion  did.  Circumcision  was  a  s^  of  **  the 
droomeision  of  the  heart."  Baptism  is  a  sign  of 
the  same  thing,  or  "the  washing  of  regenera. 
tion.**    Orcumclslon  was  a  seal  "  of  the  rlght- 

isness  of  filth,"  and  baptism  seals  to  sll  be- 
lierers  the  same  righteonsneee  of  lUth  aa  tha 
groand  of  thair  aooeptenoa.with  God. 
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4.  The  cMtmard  aign  nsed  in  baptiam— 
sprinkliog  with  water^is  significant  of 
the  two  great  promises  of  the  one  coTe- 
nant  of  grace,— (1.)  **  The  remission  of 
jrina"  through  *Hhe  blood  of  sprinkling;*' 
(i.)  The  regeneration  of  the  heart,  or  '*  the 
weahing  of  regeneration  and  the  renew- 
ing of  the  Holj  Ghost."*  The  words 
used  in  baptism—''  into  the  name  of  the 


m.  Ifbile  th«i«  \m  no  dlnet  oomnuuid  In 
Ser^tiiM  to  iMptlM  th«  iaflnts  of  bolioTan,  jot 
tUMhhiitiig  that  iaCuito  had  boon  rocogniiod  m 
tttmben  of  Cbo  Chnrch  daco  iU  commencement 
hk  the  dajB  of  Abraham,-^Chttt  the  bapttwn  of 
Jbwiah  proeelytet  alwi^  inchided  children  with 
Aeir  paroDtSf^wo  would  demand  rather  ajmU- 
4Mb»agahut^than  a  command  fior,  thair  admia- 
flion  into  the  Christian  Chmreh. 

lY.  The  &Tonr  thewn  by  Jeans  to  little  ehild^ 
aaa;  the  Ihot  of  honaaholda  having  been  bop. 
Used  bj  the  Apoatlea ;  and  the  ieatimon j  oC 
lilrtorj  op  to  the  apostolic  period— corrobonta 
the  doctrine  of  Inflmt  tuiptisro. 

V.  To  aU  thia  must  be  added  the  good  which 
floemes  to  paranta  and  children,  and  the  wfaoio 
visible  Chords  from  the  ordinance. 

*  Baptismal  regeneration  either  means,  (aa 
eome  of  iU  defenders  allege  it  does.)  that  a  \m!^ 
tbed  child  is  bom  into  the  visible  Chnrch ;.  or  it 
mtani  that  it  is  regenerated  in  tlie  sense  of  its 
seeeiTing  a  now  nature.  Our  ot()ection  to  the 
ihrst  Tiew  is  simp] j  on  the  gromid  of  a  Bible 
tasm  being  appUed  to  express  something  Tery 
dUhrent  tmn  what  is  ezpreescd  by  it  in  Scrip- 
tero.  ■*  Regeneration"  is  thus  made  to  mean  too 
Ittle.  Oar  olfaction  to  the  second  riew  is.  that 
while  the  tme  meaning  of  the  term  regenovtion 
Is  presanred,  b^rtism,  to  irtiioh  it  is  applied,  is 
aiade  to  mean  too  mudi. 

1.  That  any  spiritual  change  should  be  iMOSf- 
eorfl^  eonneeted  with  sny  material  act  done  by 
flian»  is  contrsry  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
ChrisCfam  religion,  or  to  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit  of  Ood.  The  will  of  men  in  giving  or 
aefoaing  baptism,  cannot  determine  that  change 
which  is  **  not  of  the  will  of  the  flesii,  nor  of  the 
wOi  of  Mon^  bat  of  God.** 
f  1,  Eegonentioa  in  Scriptare  means  a  new  state 
ef  mind  and  spirit,— a  chango  from  darkness  to 
Bght— desth  to  Hlb— fJrom  enmity  to  Ood  into 
ftlandship  and  worship  to  GodL  *' WhoeooTsr  is 
bom  of  God,**  *'  doth  not  commit  sfaw"— '*  loveth 
Ood^ — '*OTercometh  the  world;**  and  all  such 
eva  '•  obedient  children/*  U  this  trae  of  aU  bap. 
iiaedinftnts?-and  if  not,  of  what  Tslne  is  the 
Bsme  without  the  thing  }  Or  if  the  tUng  be 
ihere,  how  is  such  a  great  moral  change/inde. 
■teraible.  either  by  the  penon  baptiaad,  or  by 
sa^  other? 

3.  Regeneration,  In  the  case  of  adults  at  least, 
ii  always  represented  in  Scripture  as  preceding 
baptism     (Acts;  Tiii.  37 ;  X.  47.) 

4.  Regeneration,  acoording  to  Scriptnre.  Is  not 
«liBeted  by  tbei  sacrament  of  baptiim.  but  by 
«he  word  of  truth.  (John  ZTii.  17 ;  Jemes  L  18 ; 
|PMttLSiilCer.iT.I4i) 


Father,  the  Son,  and  Che  Holj  Spirit"^ 
— express  that  fulness  of  the  Qodhead-* 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit—which  is  pro- 
Tided  for  and  offered  to  men  in  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  and  which  is  bestowed  only 
thiongh  the  remission  of  sins  aad  the  gift 
of  the  Holj  Ghost  :*— they  testify  aa  to  the« 
grand  design  of  the  Go^el  to  make  men, 
children  of  God  the  Faiker,  throogh  the' 
mediation  of  and  union  with  God  ths  Sam,. 
and  bjr  the  indwelling  and  aanctiiying 
infloenee  of  God  tU  Hofy  Ghati,  thag 
thus  they  maj  be  *<  filled  with  the  wfaoie- 
flUnessofGodJ' 

5.  Baptism  U  a  sea/  of  the  sviritaal 
blesaingaof  which  it  ia  a  sign.  It  aaanreR 
the  baptised  that  these  are  certainlj  Hi» 
if  he  leceiYes  them.  The  language  whldii» 
addressed  bj baptiam  aa  a  sign  and  seal,  is^ 
^  Aa  sore  aathis  water  is  sprinkled  vpeA 
this  child  in  the  name  of  the  one  God,-* 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,— so  aoie  ia  it 
that  the  blesainffi  repieaented  bf  the 
water,  (via.,  remiasion  of  sin  and  the  re- 
newal bj  the  Holj  Ghost,)  aad  re^oirect 
bj  the  child,  axe  freelj  offered  to  it^ — 
with  adoption  bj  the  Father,  union  to 
the  Son,  and  sanctification  by  the  Spirit*. 

6.  The  uses  of  baptism  axe  man  j» 

(1.)  It  is  a  standing  memorial  in  the^ 
Tisible  Chnrch  of  the  essential  and  Amd-^ 
anental  tmtba  of  leligiony  such  aa  the- 
being  of  God, — one  <*  name,"  and  yet  that; 
name  inclodiag  in  it  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,— the  gnilt  and  depravity 
of  onr  nature,  independently  of  adoak 
traasgreaaiony — the  provision  made  bgr 
the  Father,  through  the  Son  and  Spirit^ 

B^  On  the  snpporfliim  of  bapOn  boUg  !!»• 
appointed  and  neTer.fUiing  means  of  regeaem-. 
tion,  it  seems  unaccountable  tliat  Paui  thuolS 
say.  "I  thanlc  God  that  I  baptised  noas ofyow 
but  Crispns  snd  OaiiH  ?*  (1  Cor.  i.  M.)  But 
Ilia  conduct  in  eaaily  aooonnted  fiar  iihsa  ww 
know  lie  belieTed  that  Che  Chnrch  was  sanctilMI 
and  cleansed  "with  the  washing  of  water  ftp  the- 
Word:"  aad  that  wo  are  ssTed  '*by  Vtut  washiar 
of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  JM^ 
GKo^  which  (Holy  Ghost)  He  shed  on  us  abond- 
antly,  (or  poured  out  ridi^  on  as»)  fftrotipk  Jteas 
drdf." 

6.  The  doctrine  of  baptismal  regencmtloa  f» 
dangerous  and  deadly,  as  tending  to  persoada- 
men.  that  without  a  diaoge  of  mind,  snd  disposi- 
tion in  themselTes.r-withoQt  lliith  in  Christ.  snA 
loTo  to  God.  snd  holy  obeiBenco,  Ocy  can  be  Ria. 
children,  aad  escape  the  wrsth  and  OWN  dne  for 
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fbr  rappljing  mtn's  spiiitual  wants  in' 
the  gift  of  pardon  and  newness  of  life,— 
llie  interest  which  God  takes  hi  the  child- 
ten  of  His  people  when  He  makes  to  them ' 
such  great  and  predous  promises. 

(t.)  Baptism  is  also  a  great  comfort  to 
p3oQS  parents.  They  heliere  that  their 
children  mnst  live  for  ever, — ^that  their 
'tftaracter  in  eternity  mnst  depend  npon 
their  character  in  time, — and  that  their 
<ihaTacter  in  time  is  made  to  depend  mndi 
upon  their  earlj  nphringing.  All  this 
is  calculated  to  fill  them  with  deepest 
imsietj.  How  awfal  snch  a  responslhi- 
litj !  But  what  a  relief  and  comftirt  it  is 
to  them  to  he  enabled  to  realize  the  love 
which  God— Father,  Son,  and  Spirit- 
lias  to  their  habes, — ^to  feel,  that  not  in 
their  own  paternal  bosoms  only  is  there  an 
interest  felt  for  them,  bat  that  God,  thdr 
Tathcr  in  heaven,  careth  for  them ;  and 
that  God  the  Son,  who  is  the  same  yester- 
^y,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  reoeiyes,  as  the 
<3ood  Shepherd,  these  lambs  into  His 
«rms,  and  is  ready  to  bless  <ft«m  even  as 
Be  blessed  those  who  were  brought  to  Him 
while  He  dwelt  upon  earth ;  and  that  God 
^bte  Hcdy  Spirit  is  able  to  sanctify  them 
•«ven  from  their  mother's  wombi  The 
pious  parent  may  thus  say,  in  reference  to 
Ills  anxieties,  his  labours,  his  prayers,  in 
behalf  of  his  child,  "I  am  not  alone,  for 
the  Father  is  with  ne.  I  am  but  a  fel- 
low-worker  with  Him  !" 

(9.)  Baptism  is  a  source  of  comfort  and 
consolation  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the 
world.  It  certifies  to  the  visible  Church, 
that  God's  covenant  abides,  and  that  her 
piwaisfld  piMleges  will  fbr  ever  be  en- 
joyed,— that  the  covenanted  seed  shall 
nerer  be  extinct,— -that  God,  in  His  pro- 
Tidence,  will,  as  a  rule,  cause  His  saving 
mercy  to  flow  in  the  channels  of  His 
people's  fiuniltes, — and  that  this  baptized 
diild  is  a  link  in  the  great  chain  for 
trsBsmittiflg  down  the  knowledge  and 
ezecotion  of  God's  plan  of  grace. 

(4.)  Baptism  is  the  chief  means  of  con- 
tinuing the  Church  of  Christ  The  child 
stands  related  to  his  parent,  and  to  the 
Chnrch,  as  one  who  is  to  be  ducipltd  by 
both.  Having  been  '*  baptized,"  he  is  now 

^  The  object  ofChiiaiianed^eatioo  should 


be  to  hntmct  the  driki  to  know  the  satitfw 
of  the  promises  made  to  him  in  hi^ 
tism;  to  know  the  namet — ^that  is,  tbv 
eharacter  of  that  great  and  holy  God-* 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit— into  whidh  h» 
has  been  baptized ;  and  to  trun  him  up  t# 
beliere  those  promises,  and  to  love  aoft 
reverence  that  tarinne  God  who  mad» 
him;  so  that,  as  God  has  fteely  oflbve4 
to  be  Att  Father,  he  should  now  Hreely 
choose  to  be  His  sonl 

Furtfier,  the  baptized  child  stands  In 
peculiar  relation  to  the  Christian  Churdi 
aa  a  disciple.  From  the  want  of  organiza- 
don,  unity,  and  love,  in  our  ChrisUan 
congregations,  this  end  of  baptism  is 
^te  overlooked.  Yet  the  child,  when 
baptized,  is  a  member  of  the  Church; 
and,  as  such,  is  introduced  as  a  new- 
ward  into  the  society,  and  has  a  right 
to  the  prayers,  the  instruction,  the  pro- 
tection, and  diadplme  of  the  house  of 
God.  It  is  fbr  this  reason  that  meami 
should  he  adopted  by  every  congregation 
and  church  to  ensure  religious  instruc- 
tion and  education,  to  all  its  baptimi 
members. 

(5.)  But  baptism  is  more  direcUy  con- 
nected still  with  the  good  and  comfort  «f 
the  haptkid.  To  the  adult  who  beUevmp 
baptism  aeaU  or  confirms  the  truth  of 
the  promises  of  which  it  is  a  sign.  It 
declares,  '*  Your  sins  are  remitted,  and 
the  Spirit  is  given  to  you,  as  sure  as 
this  water  is  sprinkled  npon  you.** 
But  when  a  baptized  child  even  grows 
up,  and  is  instructed  in  the  manner  wsi 
hare  above  described,  how  calculated  is 
his  baptism  to  kindle  in  him  love  towards 
God^Father,  Son,  and  Spirit!  For  wa 
may  address  one  baptized  in  infancy,  but 
hitherto  an  unbeliever,  in  such  languaga 
as  this :  '*  Even  as  an  earthly  parent's  love 
was  manifested  to  you  long  before  yont 
were  conscious  of  it,  so  was  it  with  thei 
love  of  your  Father  in  heaven  1  Befora 
you  can  remember,  and  therefore  from  bop 
merit  on  your  part,  but  from  His  own  fise 
grace,  God  made  most  loving  ofiers  to  you* 
He  offered  to  pardon  your  sins,  to  give  yoit 
His  Holy  Spirit,  to  adopt  you  as  a  cfaild^ 
and  to  he  to  you  a  Father.  He  has  mot 
changed!  It  is  for  you  to  believe  ^\^ 
Weed,  imd  Ums  to.  ffmiKe  th^  hteilitg*^ 
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promited;  ftHfatjm  t<9  teliere  in  His 
fatherly  lore,  and  to  retarn  it  !**  It  it  the 
duty  and  priyilege  of  the  baptised  person 
thtts  to  beliere  God's  love  as  declared  in 
infancy  to  ^msel/j  and  to  make  a  public 
profesaion  of  his  personal  acceptance  of 
the  blessings  of  the  oorenant  of  grace, 
by  confessing  Christ,  and  receiTing  Him 
at  the  Lord's  Supper.. 

But  what  a  fearAil  aggraration  of  the 
guilt  of  the  godless  parent  and  child  is  this 
rery  baptism  I  How  wicked  in  a  parent 
to  permit  his  baptised  child  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  of  his  relationship  to  his  Grodl 
How  dare  be  conceal  this  from  his  off- 
spring !  Alas  I  many  a  parent,  instead  of 
behig  a  rery  representative  of  God  in  the 
kottsehcld— training  his  family  in  their 
infancy,  by  word  and  life,  to  know  God 
by  seeing  God's  image  reflected  in  him- 
•elf'-trains  them  rather,  by  wicked  words 
and  a  wicked  life,  to  associate  the  name 
of  Father  with  ereiy  abomination,  and 
the  name  of  God  with  all  blasphemy! 
Yet  this  parent  dedicated  his  child  to 
God  I  This  parent  professed  his  desire 
that  his  child  should  love  the  God  whom 
he  himself  hates,  and  beliere  in  the  Son 
whom  he  r^ects,  and  receive  the  Spirit 
-  whom  he  himself  resists  and  grieres ! 

But  should  a  child  be  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  blessings  offered  to  it 
in  infancy,  and  refect  them,  refosing  the 
adoption  by  the  Father,  union  with  the 
Son,  and  sanctiflcation  by  the  Spirit,  this 
will  be  a  fearfVil  condemnation  for  erer! 
His  rejection  of  God's  offers  does  not 
make  those  offers  less  real ;  his  unbelief 
in  God's  promises  does  not  make  those 
promiaes  less  true;  and  his  enmity  to 
God  does  not  alter  the  fact  of  God's  bar- 
ing so  lored  him  as  to  hare  offered  to 
him  so  many  blessings,  and  bestowed 
'  upon  him  so  many  priTileges.  But  his 
rejection  of  God's  offers,  his  unbelief  in 
God's  promises,  and  his  return  of  enmity 
for  lore,  aggravates  his  guilt,  and  will 
haunt  his  lost  spirit  for  ever!  *'The 
things  of  my  peace,"  he  may  exclaim, 
"  were  oflfered  to  me  by  Word  and  sacra- 
ment ;  I  might  hare  known  them  ;  but  I 
would  not,— and  now  they  are  for  ever 
hid  from  my  eyes!  How  have  I  hated 
tatraotioD,  and  my  hMct  deipiaed  re- 


proof, and  hams  not  obeye-1  the  voice  of 
my  teachers,  nor  inclined  mine  ear  to 
those  who  instructed  me  1  I  was  almost 
in  all  evil  m  the  midst  of  the  eongregaUom 
and  CLssemhly  r 

Ye  baptised  unbeUevers,  consider  yoat 
guilt  in  rejecting  the  offered  Ueisingl 
Heftr,  ere  it  is  too  late,  the  affectionate 
pleadings  and  coounaods  of  your  Father : 
"Turn,  O  backsliding  children,  aaith 
the  liord;  for  I  am  wearied  with  yoiU* 
<*  Betum,  ye  backsliding  childtn,  and  I 
will  heal  your  backslidiogs !"  Let  your 
reply  be»  '< Behold  we  come  unto, thee t 
for  thou  art  the  Lord oos  God!" 

BJLPTXSKAXi  &B(UMBBAnOV« 

What  is  imparted?  What  effected? 
If  any  change  be  produced,  it  surely 
ought  to  be  stupendous,  in  order  to  justify 
the  application  of  suc^  a  term ;  and  U 
surely  ought  to  be  moraly  for  moral  excel- 
lence is  the  design  of  the  whole  institute. 
Yet  we  look  in  vain  for  any  such  effeeti^ 
or  rather  for  any  efl^ts  at  all.  Milliona 
of  the  infants  thus  annually  regenerated, 
present,  in  all  respects,  just  the  veir 
same  qualities,  physical  and  moral,  witti 
those  who  have  not  been  subjected  to 
the  process.  Visibly  do  they  grow  up, 
neither  wiser,  nor  h<Mier,  nor  better,  thm 
the  less  fortunate  infimt  who  has  been 
subjected  to  the  unavailing  baptism  of 
the  Presbyterian  minister,  or  to  no  bap- 
tism at  all.  Here  an  amasing  spiritual 
revolution — to  describe  wliidi  metaplur 
and  hyperbole  ate  exhausted— fsrappoaed 
to  be  effected,  which  yet  leaves  ahsoUitely 
no  traces  behind  it,  whether  physical  or 
moral.  Nothing  less  than  omnipotence 
is  introduced  to  effect  that  of  whicfi, 
when  effected,  we  have  not  the  sligfatest 
evidence  that  it  has  been  efieotedl** 
Rogers, 


"  Be  76  do«n  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers 
only,  decelTing  yonr  own  selvei.*— Jaxb  L  tfc.  . 

Talk  not  of  feelings  and  of  frames 

When  datles  ronnd  thee  lie ; 
They  are  bat  empty  aooada  and  uhims,— 

Theee  a  reality. 

Waste  not  thy  life  In  idle  dreama 

Of  what  that  life  should  be ;  , 

But  lire  it,  use  it,  for  it  teema 

With  tasks  for  thee  and  me. 

Talk— it  is  easy,-~dreams  are  sloth. 

Here  wishes  idler  still; 
Thy  heart  and  hand,  Ood  wants  them 

Totov«itQ449»«W0i. 
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T%iaTiM»  a»d  la  Hf  itrangtiiMiiaK  ziiighl 

The  narrow  path  pursue  ; 
There  wait,  or  trstch,  or  rert,  or  light, 

Vluitite  is  duty,  do. 

Do  with  that  earnest  fkith,  whose  creed 
Mere  words  could  ne'er  dedare, 

B^eikMi  la  eTez^  dtSiy  deed, 
Jjid  evevy  aightlj  prayer. 

J.  B.  B.  MorozLu 


^  **I  iBQst  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me, 
wMle  iite  day :  the  night  cometb,  when  no  nun 
eat  vo^k.'*-*JoBa  bu  4. 

Christian  life  *s  no  bank  of  roses, 
Where  we  Idly  sit  Imd  siog, 
.    TUI  the  gstheriog  ereaiiiff  oloset^— 
ChrisHan  life  Is  an  earnest  thing. 

Fnll  oif  yows^id  -fon  «f  labour, 
▲ll^ar  daiyaftesh  duties  bring ; 
;  First  to  God,  and  then  our  neighboar,<=* 
Christian  life '^  an  earnest  thing. 


Oiiwa9d<»ewv«niHi«df»Ms«lag,  • 

Tet  untired  as  angel's  wing ; 
Believing,  doing,  blest,  and  blessing,^ 

Christian  lifo  *t  an  earnest  thing. 

Wake,  then.  Christian,  from  thy  slumbec. 

Erenlng  doth  its  shadows  fling. 
Pew  the  hours  thy  days  may  number ,» 

Christian  lifis  's  aa  earnest  thing. 

Dim. 


"  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the'Hfr.*-* 
J0H«  3dT.  6.  "<  ^r 

Tempted  oft  to  go  astray,—  '  '  ' 

Jesus  Christ,  be  thou  my  way  t 
Mocked  by  shadowy  dreams  of  youth,-* 
Jesus  Christ,  be  thou  ^y  truth ; 
Wearied  out  with  manhood's  strife,-;- 
Jesus  Christ,  be  thou  my  life ; 
8uo^  wast  t^u  to  thy  sainU  of  yore, 
Uncl^geable  then,  fnd  shalt  be  STermore. 

JDttio. 


THE  BROAD  AND  THE  NARROW  WAY. 

COHFIUBD  FOR  THB  IN8TRUCTI0K  OP  TOUI^a  KBADBBS  BT  ▲  QUOKDAM 
8CHOOLMA8TBR. 


8orFO0B  yooTselTes  placed  on  some  hill, 
or  height,  urith  a  wide  countrj  spread- 
ing out  before  70a  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  Suppose  that  yoa  see  two 
softda  stretching  away  from  the  nearest 
pehEifc  of  the  landscape  to  the  opposite 
horizon  ;  one  on  the  left,  and  another  on 
the  right;  the  one  broad  and  pleasant, 
ihe  other  rough  and  narrow.  Suppose, 
farther,  that  on  each  of  these  roads  70a 
Miold  a  number  of  trarellers,— on  the 
hroad  road  a  rast  mnltitQde,~on  the 
narrow  road,  a  much  smaller  number; 
Imt  all  of  them  proceeding  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  distant  hills. 

With  this  scene  beneath  your  eye,  let 
me  ask  you  to  attend  the  travellers  on 
their  jouniey»  that  you  may  learn  their 
ooufse  and  their  destination. 

On  looking  at  these  two  sets  of  travel- 
lers, you  perceive  that  they  differ  as 
widely  as  the  two  roads  on  which  they 
traveL  Those  on  the  broad  road  seem 
quite  content  to  abide  where  they  are. 
They  are  evidently  in  no  haste.  They 
Muntev  along  at  their  ease}  they  gaze 


on  the  surrounding  landscape,  and  gather 
the  wayside  flowers, — liker  idlers  in  quest 
of  amusement  than  men  on  a  journey. 
Not  so  the  travellers  on  the  narrow  way. 
These  plainly  long  to  reach  their  distant 
home.  They  seldom  loiter ;  they  seldom 
look  around  or  behind  them ;  their  eyes 
and  their  steps  are  evermore  turned  to- 
wards the  far-off  hills.  And  though  they 
sometimes  move  but  slowly  along  the 
steep  and  rugged  path,  and  now  and  then 
stumble,  and  even  ta\\f  still  you  can 
plainly  see,  that  they  have  no  wish  to 
tarry,  but  think  it  their  duty  to  press  on. 
Yet,  unlike  as  the  two  sets  of  travellert 
are  to  each  other,  there  is  one  thing 
common  to  them  both.  Both,  you  may 
perceive,  are  moving  onward— always 
onward.  '  Every  hour  they  are  getting 
farther  across  the  country,  and  nearer  to 
the  hills.  A  little  longer,  and  your  eye 
shall  scarce  discern  them  in  the  dim  and 
hazy  distance.  And  when  they  reach  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  hills  you  shall  lose 
them  altogether.  And  is  that  the  end 
of  their  course  ?     With  the  naked  eye^ 
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indeed,  yoa  on  idXkm^lKm  no  fu^iher. 
Bat  yon  have  a  prospect-gbuw  by  Wliich 
yoa  may  pierce  the  haise  and  see  them 
BtilL  That  proipect-glaas  is  God's  Holy 
Wofd ;  and  you  liay^  only  -to  pnt  it  to 
your  eye  and  look  through  it,  in  order  to 
perceive  where  the  tvo  xoade  end. 

Turn  the  glass,  then,  towards  the  hills 
en  the  left,  and  observe  the  place  to  which 
the  broad  road  travellers  are  tending.  Is 
«r  ja  gay  and  pleasant  place,  such  as  you 
might  suppose  a  smooth  and  easy  path 
would  lead  to?  Ah  I  no.  It  is  a  place  of 
weeping,  and  waHing,  and  gnswhing  of 
teeth.  Itisavalleyof^nnom— adeepand 
dismal  valley,  girded  on  all  sides  by  high 
«nd  steep  rocks,  and  covered  at  the  bot- 
tom with  a  lake  of  fire,  whoee  wsfves  boil 
and  hiss,  and  whose  smoke  liseth  up  for 
ever  and  ever.  At  a  moment  when  they 
think  not,  the  broad  road  brings  the  hap- 
less travellers  to  the  brink  of  the  ateep 
rocks ;  and  as  thick  darkness  falls  upon 
them  at  the  same  moment,  they  jdunge 
headlong  over,  to  welter  for  evermore  in 
the  burning  lake! 

But  now  turn  the  glass  towards  the 
hills  on  the  right,  and  mark  how  very 
different  is  the  place  in  which  the  narrow 
way  terminates.  Look  at  it !  Is  not 
that  a  happy  place  ?  Mark  the  eternal 
sunshine  whidi  gilds  and  gladdens  itl 
Mark  how  green  are  its  fields,  how  dear 
its  glancing  streams,  how  sweet  and 
lovely  its  groves  and  gardens!  It  k  a 
place  where  the  flowers  never  fade,  and 
the  clouds  never  gather.  Nay,  better 
•till,  it  is  a  place  where  sin  is  unknown, 
and  death  never  enters.  And  who— who 
are  these  that  walk  in  wliite  under  the 
ftagrant  trees,  with  shining  crowns  on 
their  heads,  and  golden  harps  in  their 
Jiands  ?  Oh !  can  these  be  the  men  who 
lately  trod  with  painful  and'  weary  steps 
yoa  steep  and  narrow  way  ?  What  a 
change  1  Where  now  their  toils  and 
their  tears?  where  now  the  bowling 
waste  and  the  stormy  sky  ?  To  them  the 
winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone, 
And  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is 
ceme.  The  pilgrims'  home  is  reached; 
juad  all  the  labours  and  dangers  of  the 
|oamey  are  forgotten  in  the  fulness  of 
eTerlaatingjoy^ 


Let  us  myw  descend  fnta  Iheliffl,  and 
take  a  nearer  view  of  the  two  roads  and 

the  travellers. 

Eadi  of  the  roads  is  approadied,  you  will 
perceive,  through  a  gate ;  the  gate  whidi 
admits  to  the  broad  road  being  wide  and 
easily  opened,  but  the  gate  toiiie  narrow 
road  strait  and  hard  to  enter.  Now  fix 
your  eyes  on  the  strait  gate,  and  wateh 
for  a  little  the  people  who  are  before  it. 
Some  of  them  are  trying  to  push  la,  but 
are  caught  and  prevented  by  the  bae- 
dles  which  they  cariy.  Others  walk  up 
boldly,  but  Suddenly  stop  and  turn  back 
on  beholding  the  dieaiy  look  of  the  roed 
beyond  it.  Here  you  see<me  wlio  would 
press  in,  but  is  ashamed  to  do  so  because 
of  the  jeers  ef  some  beUnd  hios;  and 
there -you  tee  another  heiding  beck,  be- 
cause none  of  his  companiona  will  go  in 
witli  him.  That  mother  cannot  get 
through,  because  she  will  not  part  with 
the  child  in  her  arms ;  and  this  old  man 
finds  the  entrance  too  narrow  for  him, 
because  he  will  not  leave  his  bag  of 
money  behind.  Yet,  strange  to  say !  the 
narrowness  of  the  gate  seems  to  be  no 
bar  or  hindrance  to  any  one  who  casts 
away  his  bundles  and  strives  with  all  bis 
might  to  push  in.  Though  too  narrow 
to  let  even  tlie  smallest  people  in  without 
a  struggle,  the  gate  is  yet  wide  enough 
to  let  in  the  laigest,  if  they  axe  real^ 
bent  <m  entering. 

Of  all  others,  the  young  are  those  who 
get  in  the  easiest^  as  having  fewest  things 
to  carry  >ith  them.  Yet  how  very  few 
young  people  do  you  see  really  trying  to 
get  in  I  Groups  of  diildren  are  pU^iqg 
outside  the  gate;  but  you  may  watch 
them  a  long  while  wiliiout  seeing  ai^ 
one  leaving  his  play  and  pushing  in. 
Look  at  that  fine  high-spirited  boy,  whom 
his  father  is  leading  ug  to  the  gate.  He 
is  evidently  loath  to  enter;  but lus lathee 
earnestly  urges  and  entreats  him,— and 
for  a  moment  he  looks  as  if  he  wero 
ready  to  go  in  with  the  old  man.  Bat 
there  comes  by  a  party  of  merxy  yonog 
people^  and  they  stretch  out  their  hands 
to  the  poor  boy,  and  look  into  his  face 
with  their  laugliing  eyes^^and^  h»l  ho 
slips  awi^  from  h^  fether,  undU  cS 
with  them  towards  tl^  broad  way.   M 
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hegOM  oil^  he  looks  sound  to  hia  father, 
and  sajTfl,  *'  I  shall  onl j  go  a  little  way 
vith  them,,  and  then  toni  baok  and  follow 
joo*"  But  will  be  ever  turn  back?  I 
fear  he  nerer  will. 

Bat  let  us. now  leare  the  gate!^  and 
take  a  more  leisurely  sanrey  of  the  two 
Xoads  and  their  trayellerst 

At  its  entrance,  the  broad  road  seems 
%  Tery  in^itiDg  path.  It  is  wide  and 
smooth ;  it  ift  strewed  with  flowers,  and 
shsded  by  trees ;  there  are  benches  here 
and  there  uader  the  trees,  whereon  to 
lest;  and  there  are  pleasant  fruits  hang- 
ing all  asound,  whereof  to  eat.  The  tra- 
vdlers^  too^  appear  merry  and  joyous. 
Nor,,  indeed,  can  you.  wonder  that  so 
BMny  prefer  this  to  the  narrow  way. 

But  let  us  proeeed  along  the  path, 
and  see  whether  this  gagr  scene  lasts. 
▲lae!  it  does  not  last  long.  The  mirth 
of  the  travellers  declines  as  they  get 
tether  down  tike  roadt.  and  at  last  dies 
away.  The  flowers  whtehK  they  stoop 
to  gatiier  Me  a»  loon  aa  they  bare 
theokia  their  hands;  and  the  fruit  whidi 
they  are  fiuq  to  eat  turns  into  dust  the 
owownt  they  pat  it  to  their  lips.  And 
the  Ibrther  on^  the  worse  do  the  tranreMers 
ftte.  Gloom  and  discontent  oome  over 
tfa^fiuses  of  even  the  merriest.  They  are 
ever  toning  zoood,  as  if  somethiDg  af- 
fii^ted  them ;  or  else  they  are  pushing 
OB  madly,  as  if  they  were  running  away 
ftoan  thought.  And  at  hMt  they  get  into 
tfamk  darkness,  where  they  are  parted 
I  as*  anotbtt  i^  and  eTtc  and  anon  you 


may  hear  the  frigbtfiid  screams  of  one, 
and  another,  and  another,  as  he  stumbles 
over  the  unssen  precipice,  and  plunges 
hesdlong  down  into  the  smoking  lake. 

Bat  what  of  the  narrow  road,  and  the 
wayfarers  thereon?  Does  it  also  grow 
more  dreary  as  it  proceeds  ?  Far  other- 
wise. As  seen,  indeed,  from  the  strait 
gate,  it  looks  dreary ;  and,  doubtless,  it 
isfi>r  awhile  roughs  and  steep,  and  closely 
hedged  in  with  tearing  thorns.  But 
instead  of  getting  strasghter  and  more 
thorny,  it  grows  always  smoother  and 
wider.  To  tliose  who  enter  upon  it  when 
youngs  it  veiy  soon  becomes  plain  and 
pleasant ;  and  though  to  others  it  is  longer 
tQilBome»  yet  to  them  also  it  ere  long 
becomes  easy.  The  rough  stones-  under 
their  fbet  give  place  by  degrees  to  soft 
green  turf.  The  steep  places  become 
less  hard  to  climb.  Flowers,  ttx),  begin 
to  blossom  around  the  travellers;  the 
thorns  turn  often  into  bunches  of  rosea; 
and  clusters  of  ripe  gn^ies,  whereof  they 
eat  just  enough  to  refresh  their  lips,  hang 
here  and  there  by  the  wayside.  Nor  does 
this  road,  like  the  other,  grow  dark  to> 
wards  its  dose.  It  grows  brighter  and 
brighter ;  and  by  the  time  the  trayellert 
begin  to  near  the  h^^py  Talley,  so  bright 
a  light  shines  down  from  the  sky,  that 
they  are  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
groves  and  the  gardens;  and  as  they 
hasten  on  towards  their  home,,  you  may 
overhear  them  singing  cheerily,  *'  Her 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all 
her  paths  are  peace." 


FIBE  m  THB  WOODS. 


1  ear  eoocelfv  of  nothing  in  this 
vnrld  more  »wM  than  ene  ef  those 
flns  whicft  have  frequently  rushed 
through  foreets  hi  North  America^  witir 
store  fearful  rapidity  and  destructive 
ftiry  thim  any  lava-stream  that  cfver 
poored  from  the  fiercest  volcano.  Tho 
first  time  I  ever  saw  the  traces  of  such  a 
oonffagratioa  was  in  Nova  Scotia,  be- 
tween Halifhx  and  Ttare,  on  the  road  to 
Pfeloa.  The  driver  of  the  stage — and  a 
tetter  or  aMRierneTer  moanted  a  box, 


or  guided  a  team  through  mud  and 
over  corduroy—pointed  me  out  the  spot 
in  which  he  and  his  diaige  had  a  most  nar- 
row escape.  While  pursuing  his  journey 
along  one  of  these  fbrest  roads,  ramparted 
on  eadi  side  by  tall  trees  that  show  but 
a  narrow  strip  of  blue  sky  overiiead,  he 
found  himself  involved  in  volumes  of 
smoke  bursting  from  the  woods.  It  did 
not  require  the  experience  of  an  iohabit- 
ant  of  the  great  Western  Continent  to 
reveat  to  hkn  instantly  his  terrible  pusi« 
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iioD.  The  Woodi  were* on  fire!  But 
whether  the  Are  was  far  off  or  near,  he 
conid  not  telL  If  far  off,  he  knew  it  was 
makiog  towards  him  with  the  speed  of 
'  a  race-horse ;  if  near,  a  few  minntet  must 
fipyolTe  htm.  in  the  conflagration.  Sud- 
denly tlie  fire  hurst  hefore  him !  It  was 
^i^bssing  the  road,  and  forming  a  canopy 
overhead;  sending  long  tongnes  of  flame, 
.with  wreathes  of  smoke,  from  one  tree 
..top  to  another;  crackling  and  roaring 
jM  it  sped  upon  its  devouring  path ;  lick- 
ing up  the  tufted  heads  of  the  pines,  while 
the  wind  whirled  them  onwards  to  ex- 
tend the  conflagration.  YThat  was  to  be 
done?  To  retreat  was  useless.  MHes 
of  forest  were  behind  ready  to  be  con- 
sumed. There  was  one  hope  only  of 
escape.  Nathan  had  heard  in  the  morn- 
ing a  report,  that  a  mill  had  been  burnt 
The  spot  where  it  had  stood  was  about 
600  yards  ahead.  He  argued,  that  the 
flre  having  been  there,  and  consumed 
everything,  could  not  again  have  visited 
the  same  place.  He  determined  to  make 
a  desperate  rush  through  flre  and  smoke 
to  reach  the  clearance.  The  conflagra- 
tion was  as  yet  above  him  like  a  glowing 

^  arch,  though  it  had  partially  extended  to 
the  ground  on  either  side.  He  had  six 
horses  to  be  sure,  tried  animals,  who 
kn^w  his  voice,  and  whom  he  seemed 
to  love  as  friends;  but  such  aooadil — 
lumbering  and  springless,  and  ftdi  of 
passengers  too,  chiefly  ladies;  and  such 
roads ! — a  combination  of  trunka  of  trees 
buried  in  thick  mud.  Bat  on  he  must 
go,  or  perish.  Bending  his  head  down, 
blind,  hardly  able  to  breathe,  Nathan, 
lashing  his  horses,  and  shouting  to  the 
trembling,  terrified  creatures,  and  while 
the  ladies  screamed  in  agony  of  fear,  went 

'  plunging  and  tossing  through  the  terrific 
scene!  A  few  minutes  mote^  and  there 
is  no  hope,  fbr  the  coaoh  is  ioorched,  and 
about  to  take  flre;  and  the  horsea  are 
getting  unmanageaMe  t  Another  despe- 
rate rush— he  has  teaehed  the  dearance, 
and  there  is  the  mill,  a  maas  of  chatted 
w6od,  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  ebony 
thinks  growing  out  of  charred  earth  i-^ 
the  fire  has  passed,  and  Nathan  is  safel 
i<  Ob!  Orr  he  said,  «*lt  imm  fUghtAUl 
TMttk  only  If '•  borsa  had  atnmbled  ot 


fallen !  or  had  tba-fire  cangfafc  i 

back!— five  minutea  more  woold 

done  It,  sir!*    Tbataamefirec 

a  space  of  foKst  ten  mllea  loDg^  and  tliiep 

broad! 

But  what  was  audi  allreiaven»  fttthp 
memorsMe  one  wfaid  devaalaled  llii%- 
mlcfai,  in  New  Brunswick,  abool  twanlx- 
flve  years  ago!  That'teoiflec 
tioa  la  unpatalieled  in  tiM 
of  oonsomed  fbreata.  It  hfoke  oatv«p 
the  7th  October  1826>  about  aixl^fniliB 
above  tlie  town  of  NewcaallB,  atana.in 
the  afternoon,  andbeiMm  lesi  tbo^sMfe 
night  it  had  reached  twenty  asilaa  be- 
yond ;  thus  traveniiig^  ua  aiae  honi%ja 
distance  of  eigh^  milea  ofgwest»  wMu& 
breadth  of  about  twenl7-llve  I  Ontdfa 
great  tract  of  oeontry  tiw^ijikkifi  wm 
destroyed;  140  persooa  perished;  aetra 
tree  was  left ;  the  veiy  flshia  thaatrea^s 
were  aoorebed  and  fioand  lying  a(|^ 
wards  dead  in  heaps;  alnost  ^941^000 
of  property  was  loat  I  >  .    ;J 

The  morning  of  that  dreadfid  j^iff 
was  calm  and  soitiy ;  but,  in.  an  jjp- 
stanty  smoke  swept  over  the  towa.^ 
Newcastle,  (situated  on  the  river  Mia- 
midii,)  which  turned  day  unto  v^U 
The  darkness  was  so  iuMxpect«d-fo 
sudden— 40  piofoand— that  mai^  c^ 
that  the  judgment  had  come.  B^jt  f^ 
the  trae  oause  was  saspeotsd.  Soi(pl- 
dona  were  speedily  followed  l^eertaijflf, 
as  the  flames  were  seen  bnnting  thiifiiipih 
the  glooBb  Sve^  one  made  fik]  j|ha 
river;  aome  got  into  boato  xmx^f^ 
the beaab,  aom^oa^afts ^<timbej^f^ij§le 
othen  atood  in  the  wi^.  ^^^i^^c^ 
mothers  with  thehriamili^.decij^dd 
men  and  women,  and,  wofie  th^  |$f^ 
ndc  and  dying,  ware  Im^^^rM^m^ 
'mg  ceowds,  to  the  .atrean»  fqlwiftf^yy^ 
flames  which  were  alre^,  d«[«9a^g 
their  housesi  aadiinakiQg  ^kfifmSff^/^^ 
thrivuig  town.  Each  snwyedfqg^tyir 
added  some  new  horror  to.tl^aoeBe 
The  rare&ctioB  and  eilMmstloa  ^  the 
air  by  the  intense  heat  over  ao  gn^rt  a 
apao^  caused,  aa  was  auppoaeq,  j^^  a 
mah  of  cold  afar  fkom  the  oc^an,  tM  fijj^* 
rioane  rushed  in  fluy  along  the , ^vf^^^inr- 
lag  burniiw  treea  op  by  t^  rootfj^  Iq^m 
flaoihig  bfao^htf  tl\nii8|i.tb9.i&^fb|jflve 
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cr  tfar  miles,  (which  Ml  flfe  to  the  ship- 
ping, and  to  the  woods  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bRMd  stream,)  causing,  at  the  same 
time^  Bodi  a  rolUng  sea  np  the  rirer  as 
threatened  to  swamp  the  hoats,  and  sweep 
tiie  miseraUereftagees  from  the  rafts  1  It 
seems  incredible,  but  we  bdiere  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  that  the  ashes  of 
the  Hre  fell  thick  on  the  streets  of  Hali- 
iSuc,  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  Que- 
bec; and  that  some  were  carried  as  fer 
■a  the  Bermudas,  while  the  smoke 
dflri[ened  the  air  hundreds  of  miles  off! 
That  terrible  night  is  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  an  who  endured  its  horrors.  One  of 
SI  J  informants,  speaking  of  it,  said,  **  No 
language  can  describe  it  I  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  see  anything  like  it  again  in  this 
world,  or  until  the  last  day  I  I  was  in  a 
druggist's  shop  getting  medidne  for  my 
wife,  who  was  confined  to  bed  with  ferer. 
The  druggist  was  pouring  a  few  drops 
Into  a  Tial,  when  literally,  in  a  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  it  became  so  dark  that  he  could 
not  see  to  drop  the  medicine,  and  I  could 
sot  see  Us  face!  *  The  last  day  has  come!' 
we  both  exclaimed.  I  left  tlie  shop  to 
go  home ;  but  it  was  so  pitch  dark 
that  I  could  not  see  the  road,  and  had 
to  walk  in  the  ditch  which  bordered 
it.  Guid^  by  the  paling,  and  assisted 
hy  a  friend,  I  got  my  wife  and  children 
to  the  rlTer,  and  placed  them  on  a  raft ; 
and  what  a  scene!— what  weeping  and 
crying  of  those  whose  relations  lired  in 
the  settlements  fiurther  back,  and  for 
wrhom  they  knew  there  was  now  ho 
escape!  But  there  is  no  use  talking 
about  it.  No  tongue  can  find  words  to 
picture  that  night!  Pire  and  smoke^ 
wind  and  water,  all  spending  their  ut- 
siost  fury ;  the  children  crying— the  timid 
gereaming— the  sick  in  misery— the  brave 
at  their  wits'  end— and  all  knowing,  too, 
that  we  had  lost  many  friends,  and  all 
our  property.  I  shudder  to  think  of  it !" 
That  fire  has  left  slnguUur  traces  of  its 
journey.  The  road  from  Newcastle  to 
Bathurst,'  near  the  Bay  of  Chaleur, 
passes  for  Are  or  six  miles  through  a 
district  called  The  Barrens.  The  scene 
which  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is 
peifaiqpa  unequalled!  Par  as  the  eye  can 
ftadi  upon  ereiy  side^  there  is  nothing 


but  desohition^  The  forest  extends,  u 
it  has  done  for  ages,  across  plains,  and 
vanishes  over  the  undulating  hills  whidi 
bound  the  distant  horizon.  But  while  aB 
the  trees,  with  most  of  their  branches, 
remain,  spring  extracts  no  bud  from  themi 
nor  does  summer  clothe  even  a  twig  with 
foUage.  All  is  a  barren  waste!  The 
trees  are  not  black  now,  but  white,  and 
bleached  by  sun  and  rain ;  and  far  to  the 
horiaon  wide^  round  and  round,  nothing 
is  discerned  but  one  vast  and  apparently 
boundless  forest  of  the  white  skeletcm 
trunlcs  of  dead  leafless  trees!  That  im- 
mense tract  is  doomed  to  romain  bamn, 
perhaps,  for  ever,— at  least  for  mangr  long 
years  to  come.  It  is  avoided  by .  the 
emigrant,^nay,  the  very  birds  and  wild 
beasts  seem  to  have  for  ever  deserted  it* 
The  trees  would  not,  in  acountry  of  forests, 
pay  the  expense  of  cutting  them  down  for 
firewood,  even  wero  the  chopping  process 
of  half-burnt  trunks  less  difficult  and  dis- 
agreeable than  it  is ;  while  the  land  has  her 
come  so  scourged  by  the  exuberant  croj^ 
of  various  plants  which  grow  up  in  such 
soil,  when  cleared  by  a  fire,  as  to  be  com* 
paratively  useless  in  a  colony  of  count^ 
less  acres  yet  untouched  by  the  plough 
of  the  settler. 

Though  no  such  fin  as  that  which  de» 
vastated  Miramichl  ever  visited  any  o^ 
our  colonies  before  or  sinoe,  yet  partial 
fires  are  very  common.  I  saw  a  very 
respectable  Scotch  emigrant  in  Prince 
Edward*s  Island,  whose,  house  was  sudr 
denly  caught  by  one  of  those  dreadful 
visitations,  and  two  interesting  daughters 
wero  burnt  alive,  before  their  ikther,  who 
escaped,  could  warn  them  of  their  danger.' 
.  It  is  impossible  to  dwell  upon  Suohi 
scenes  without  the  thought  being  sug^ 
gested  to  the  mind  of  that  last  oonfiilgra- 
tion  which  is  to  destroy  the  world,  (an< 
thereby,  periiaps,  to  usher  in  '*a  new 
heavens  and  a  new  eartkf")  even  as  the 
old  world  was  destroyed  by  water.  Thif 
fact  in  the  Ihture  history  of  our  world  is. 
very  clearly  rovealed :  "  The  world  tiiat 
then  was,  being  overfiowcd  with  water, 
perished ;  but  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
which  art  now,  by  the  same  word,  are  kept 
in  store,  reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day . 
>  of  judgment,  and  the  perdition  of  ungodly 
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men."  And  tgain,  «<  Hie  day  of  the  Lord 
will  eome  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  in  the 
Which  theYieavens  will  pass  away  with  a 
great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  norit 
whh  fen^nt  heat;  efte  earth  also,  and  the 
works  that  are  ikereinj  ehaU  be  burnt  ^  /" 
Many  poople  sodTat  this.  The  com- 
ing fire  Is  diibell«red  now,  ea  much 
9a  the  coming  flood  was  disbeliered  in 
the  days  of  Noah;  and -so  St.  Peter  foie- 
told  when  he  said,  **  These  shall  aome 
eeoffen  in  the  last  days,  walking  after 
their  own  lusts,  and  saying,  Where  is  the 
promise  of  His  coming?**  or,  ''Where  is 
Bis  promised  coming?"  But  Qad  'kept 
His'wovdtortheoldworidY.andall  perished 
lave  one  family.  And  equally  certain  is 
it,  that  '*'ihe  heavens  and  the  earth,  2y 
'h  wame  word,  ere  icept  in  store  for  the 
perdition  of  ungodly  'men."  it  is  true, 
that  centuries  may  pass  without  ai^  signs 
of  so  awfiil  a  ju^pBOXt,  and  unbeUeveEa 
Ingm  to  think  that  Ckid  ''Jiath  foi^ 
gotten."  Buf'adi^wifli.theLoidiav 
A  thousand  years  f'  and  *'.the  JLoid  is^aor 
#]ack  eonoeining  Hia  promiae,  as  aome 
eaen  count  slackness;  hot  nlonp'avffiBr* 
^  to  uswprd,  not  wUlingAat  WH^ekaM 
fetuhi  bat  that  aU  ehould  ame  -to  repeat* 
anceT  Let  us  take  advantage  of  our 
Jdord's  goodness !  If  we  Tepent  not,  it 
Ohall  he  with  us  as  with  the  old  wadd, — 
4%»ataalUUiikewiseperish.''  HovMiread- 
M  'is  a  -hense  on  flieS— hut  we  may 
OBoape  to  the  house  of  a  neighhour.  How 
<9i«adfnl  is  a  dty  on  dSre  I— hut  we  .nay 
|lee*6om  it^to  the«nMnntalns  and  beeale. 
Bow  jdveadfiil  is  a  twhole.ooantiy  on^flie ! 
%Bt  some  livior,  <  or 'the  oecau,  may'  aflbrd 
A^hoB  of  aafety.  But « rnsdtf  on flie I 
dhe'<^ementffmdtingwithfewantheritr 
^tbe  eatth  and  Uie- works  rtfaeieui  huned 
«pr*^whithar  shall  -the  impaniteBt  «nd 
unbelieving  ^?  To  Qod?  Bear,  O 
ubmer,  His  warnings  in  timel'— ^  When 
freor  fear  eometh  as  a  dsadation,  and 
your  destvuetion  oometh  os  a  whirkrind ; 
orhon  distnssS'and  anguwh  ooneth  upon 
90a ;  itben  ahall  they  call  upon  jne,  hut 
2  will  not  answer;  they  shall  oe^  me| 
•arly,  hut  they  shall  not  find 'me:  iorthat 
ifa^  kattd  knowledge,  and  did  not  thaoe^, 
thefeorof  dielrfird:  they  woaU  jume  oi 
'^  MBnaal  j  tfapy'<fapJsotatt  mya^npef 


therefore  they  shall  eat  the  fintit  of  their 
oipii  way,  and  be  'filled  'with  their  own 
dovieesrCPiDv.i. 27-81.)  Shall -tiiey fly 
to  Jesus?  Healso  teUs them  what  moit 
be  His  aenteaoe.  "I  know  yon  mL 
Depaxt-firom  me,  ye  that  'wssk  iniquity 2" 
There  can  he  no  liop^tror  the  impeui* 
tent  then,  hut  there.is  hope«flw  *<  Nate 
n  the  accepted  time>-*-40is  tt*  Oe  c%  ^ 
ealuathnr  «<  Ti>«^,  if  ye  wffl  hear  Ifia 
voice,  harden  inotyour.heasta!"  BewoM 
of  giving  your  ^hearts  io  what  4lannot  Isat 
or  be  ^your  life,  when  time  ihall  ha  tno 
more.  Whatcan  **  the 'hut  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  ^ye,  arthe^ptlde  of life^* 
do  for  you  on  that  di^?  Bat,  **oeeing  aU 
theee  thinga  ore  to  be  diasolvodf  wlMt 
manner  of  peraoDS  ought  ye  ^to  he  ta 
aU  hefy'tonvermiam  emd  podiammr'  Tok 
those  vrho  iau>w  «nd  ilove  aJotus  magr 
r^oioe  «*The  woild,"  indeed,  «*!pas8ei 
awi7,  and  tlie  lust  ^loreaf:"  iLel  it 
pass;  skIio  will  monm  over  its* 
pile?  Sot  aU  that  <i8  wordv 
win  be  inesei^ed.  *"  He  who  does  tho 
will  of  Qod  ohideth  for  everr  Whili 
this  world  is  keptdn  ^atoreibr  the  pndi- 
tion  of  the  ungodly,  a  better  moM  is 
reaerved  fiir'the  godly.  ^'NovorftslMi 
we^  according  to  His  'proniise,loaik  Ibr  m 
new  heavens  and  «  new  earth,  vrherehi 
dwelleth  nghteonsness.  Whantoe,  bo- 
liovor,  seehig'that^  lookihreMA  tUng^ 
be  lliligcnt,fhat  ye-may  be  founfl^f  ffim 
m  peace,  without  spot,  and'bknneleas; 
and  ac^unt  tiuitthelong-aufibfing  of  our 
God  is  sahotion  r  And  again,  «^  But  yi^ 
hrethren^vse  not  in  flaiknssB^  that  thd 
day  ihouHl  overtake  you  mM  a  tble£  Y« 
are  'OU  tiie  chUdren  of  li^  and  tfaa 
cbUdien'of  the  day :  we  -ware  not  of  tfao 
night,  nor  of  daiiuieas.  ThmethnUtm 
not^ccp,nsdooth«rs;'hirt  let^aswntA 
and  he  sober.  X'or  tiiey  thateleep,  sle«|p 
in  the  night ;  and  tiny  that  'he  dnmkai^ 
are  dmnlEen  in  the  night.  Bat  let  0% 
who  are  of  the  di^,  besobei^  pntttag  on 
the'brsaatphueof  .fidth«nd  lov^  oad  Jar 
an  helmet  *the  hope  of  salvation.  Ar 
God  iMthoiot  appefaited'us'to  wiatb,  hot 
to  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Josua 
Christ,  who  diefl  te  us,  that,  arhathar 
we  wake-  or  alecp^  we  4 
^wilh'Bim." 
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READINGS  FBOir  THE  MEAfOIBa  01*  BB.  CHALKEB& 
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sxvovsf  noirxxLicAMT  TO  oLiaaow. 

^^fyomhet  seilU^Qot  this  ikigfat  inti- 
malion  of  my  election  to  Glaagow,  aod 
ftel  mjtelf  eitahliihad  in<  my  ideas  m» 
apestiDg  iL 

*"  November  30lA.--ReceiTed  »•  most 
lumdflome  letter  from  Mr.  Gillespie,  and 
it  has  thrown  me  intaa  flood  of  tender- 

««  Detmnber  SdL^Still  oonflned.  ^ 
tenderness  has  risen  to  all  the  agony  of  a 
passion. 

**  For  some  Sabbaths  prefvions  to  the 
departure  from  Kilmany,.the*attendanoe 
at  ohuiob  was  so  mimefmis,  thatoae of 
the  large  windows  beside  the  pnlpit  was 
tnken  ont,  that  Mr.  Chalmers  miglit 
address  at  once  the  in-door  and  out-door 
congregation.  The  great  crowd  of  strang- 
ers which  had  assembled  deprived,  to  some 
extent^  his  closing  Sabbath(Jttly  9, 1815) 
<ii  the  character  which  he  would  have 
liked  it  so  much  to  wear— that  of  a  part*- 
ing  of  aifectionate  friends.  There  were 
Ibw,  however,  even  among  the  strangers, 
who  did  not  share  in  the  emotions  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  hearts  of  his  own  people 
were  dissolved^  in  tenderness  as  these 
laxewell  words  fell  npon  thehr  ear:-^ 

^ '  Choose  Christ,  then,  my  brethren, 
choose  Him  as  the  Captain  of  your  salva^ 
tlon.  Let  Him  enter  into  your  hearts  by 
flutfa,  and  let  Him  dwell  oontiaually  there. 
Cultivate  a  daily  interaourse  and  a  glow- 
ing acquaintance  with  Him*  Oh,  you  are 
in  safe  company,  indeed,  when  your  fiai- 
lowship  is  with  Him  I  The  shield  of  His 
protecting  medlatorship  is  ever  between 
yoa  and  the.  jostioe  of  God ;  and  out  of 
His  fulness  there  goeth  aixmstant  stream 
to  nourish,  and  to  animate,  and  to 
•txengtiien  every  believer.  Why  should 
the  shifUng  of  human  instruments  bo 
oppress  and- so  diieounge  you,  when  He 
in  your  williog  friend;  when  He  is  ever 
present*  and  is  at  all  times  in  readiness ; 
vlien  He,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
fiirever,  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  place; 
mnd  while  His  disciples  here,  giving  way 
to  the  power  of  sight,  are  sorrowAal,  and 
ia  great  heaviness,  beomue  they  are  to 
move  atadistaoee  frem  one  another.  He, 
m][  brethren,  He  baa  His  eye  upon  all 
neighbouriuMds  and  all  countries,  and  will 
at  length  gather  His  diaciples  into  one 
eternal  family!  With  svoh  a  Master,  let 
sa  quit  onrseJTOfl  like  men.' 

""Tlie  day  of  his  admiasioQ  to  hit^nair  i 


ofaaige  was  at  length  fixed  to  be  Friday, 
the  31st  day  of  July  1815.  Mr.  Ch^- 
mers's  eye  was  too  single  to  be  blin^e^ 
by  that  blaze  of  unparalleled  popularil^ 
which  at  the  very  commencement  of  his 
ministry  broke  around  him  at  Glasgow. 
His  earlier  affections  were  too  strong  and 
too  tender  to  be  overborne  or  obliterated 
by  the  flattering  adulations  of  crowding 
multitudes  of  strangers.  Often  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  animating  bustle,  him- 
self the  central  object  of  all  kinds  of 
public  attention,  be  stood,  with  droopiog 
eyelid  and  dreamy  look,  lost  to  all  around, 
his  imagination  wandering  over  the  home- 
steads oif  Kilroany,  his  heart  holding  in- 
tercourse with  the  dear  friends  he  had- 
left  behind  in  Fifbshire." 

IHTSBCOUasa  with  MB.  THOMIS  SlflTIU 

"The  desolation  of  heart  felt  by  Mr. 
Chalmen  on  first  coming  to  Glasgow 
was  speedily  repaired.  When  the  eight 
years  of  liis  residence  in  that  city  closed, 
ne  bade  flirewell  to  such  a  band  of 
devoted  personal  friends  and  fellow^ 
labourers  as  seldom,  if  ever,  haa  been 
seen  to  cluster  round  any  single  Christ^ 
ian  philanthropist.  And  ere  the  fint 
month  of  that  residence  had  gone  by,  bda 
affections  had  alighted  upon  a  youthftt 
member  of  his  congregation,  to  whom  he 
speedily  became  bound  by  ties  of  sueh 
peculiar  strength  said  tendemesoj  a 
threw  over  tlieir  brief  earthly  interoouiee 
all  the  air  of  a  spiritual  romance.  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  the  son  of  a  well-knowvi 
Glasgow  publisher,  waa  qualifying  hive- 
self  fbr  the  prefiMslon  of  a  writer,  or 
attovn^.  His  family  h«riog  intaaestnl 
themsrives  in  Mr.  Chalmers's  appoint- 
ment, he  was  early  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  his  new  minister,  and  ooeasioil- 
slly  invited  to  accompany  him  in  his 
daily  walk  or  ride.  His  intellccteel 
aooomplishmenfas^  his  refined'  taste«  hli 
gentle  bearing,  his  pure  and  asfuringaimfy 
soon  won  Mr.  Chalmerses  heart.  But  what 
gavo  him  a.  still  stronger  hold  uponttiat 
heart  than  any  penonal  endowment^  was 
his  being,  so  far  as  was  known  to  Mr.  Chal- 
mers^ tto  flnt-fhiite  spiritually  oC  faii 
ministry  in  GUugow.  As  if  all  those 
affections,  which,  wrenched  from  their 
old  objects,  were  in  seaich-  of  new  ones, 
had  suddenly  concentrated  on  him,  he  be- 
came the  ol^ect  of  an  attachment  whieb, 
in  the  brkf  entries  of  a.  piiTata; joafael» 
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now  reduced  to  the  ordioaiy  iBeAturel 
of  a  aingle  lino  for  each  suoceediiig  day, 
TonU  itself  in  BQcb  ezpresaions  as  the 
following :  •— '  Called  on  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith;  O  God|  purify  and  cbriBtianize 
and  give  salutary  effect  to  my  regard  for 
him.' — 'Had  long  walks  and  conversa- 
tions  with  T.  S.— O  my  God,  save  me 
from  all  that  is  idolatrous  in  my  regard 
for  himl*  The  occasional  soon  turned 
into  daily  intercourse,  a  trysting-pjace 
heing  appointed  on  the  hanks  ot  the 
MonklaiNd  Canal,  where  each  day,  at  a 
Bet  hour,  they  met.  And  the  general 
conyersation  of  ordinary  friendship  soon 
flowed  in  that  new  channel  into  which  it 
was  directed  hy  a  heart  yearning  for  the 
,  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  of  its  object. 
Ere  long,  close  and  affectionate  as  it  was, 
the  out-door  intercourse  was  not  enough. 
There  were  meetings  besides  for  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  for  prayer;  and 
great  as  were  the  efforts  and  fatigues  of 
the  Tron  Church  pulpit,  an  hour  each 
Sabbath  eTening  was  set  apart  for  con- 
joined devotion.  Nothing  was  suffered 
to  interfere  with  these  daily  meetings. 

"Towards  the  close  of  January  an 
illness,  which  did  not  for  some  weeks  stop 
the  forenoon  interviews,  occasionally  pre- 
sented Mr.  Smith  from  going  to  Char- 
lotte Street  on  the  Sabbath  evenings. 
'My  ever  dearest  Sir,'  so  writes  Mr. 
Chalmers  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  *I 
havenow  given  npall  hope  of  your  coming, 
^and  do  feel  your  absence  to  be  a  blank  to 
me.  I  am  reading  **  Iaw,"  and  find  him 
Tery  powerful,  and  I  have  now  sat  down 
to  the  work  of  having  that  communion 
with  my  dear  Christian  friend  in  writing 
which  I  expected  to  hare  in  the  still 
sweeter  exercise  of  talking  face  to  face, 
and  of  excfaangiBg  animated  conrerse  on 
a  theme,  to  which,  I  trust,  we  shall  ever 
be  bound  by  one  warm  and  aflbctionate 
sympathy.  Our  week-day  oonvenation 
and  letters  will,  I  trust,  have  ever  much 
•of  Sabbath  unction  pervading  them ;  but 
•there  is  .one  point  of  distinction  I  should 
-like  to  establish  between  the  seventh  day 
and  the  remaining  six.  Let  all  argu- 
ment, if  possible,  be  banished  from  our 
Sabbath  converse,  and  let  ns  know 
what  it  is  on  Uiat  day  to  fill  up  an  honr, 
not  with  treating  religion  so  much  as  an 
intellectual  subject,  bnt  as  an  affair  of  the 
heart,  a  matter  of  feeling  and  of  devotion, 
that  love  to  God  may  be  made  to  bum 
within  us,  and  the  hope  of  an  eternal 
•Sabbath  to  elevate  our  hearts,  and  a 
leflning  purity  of  thought  and  of  purpose 
to  sanctify  our  every  desire,  and  faith  in 
tfab  great  Redeemer  to  be  working  «ll  its 
peaceful  infinences  npon  our  soais,  and 
|1m  contemplation  of  His  bdght  exampte 


to  be  likening  us  to.  Him  meri  tM 
more,  and  the  whole  effect  of  our  happy" 
Sabbath  hour,  to  send  each  of  us  to  ibi 
separate  employment  in  that  frame  moL 
temper  of  heaven  wluch  flUs  the  wholar 
man  with  superiority  to  the  vanities  oIL 
the  worid,  and  a  mild,  qiuet,  benarofteB^ 
tenderness  for  all  who  live  in  it. 

*<  By  the  end  of  Febmary  Mr.  SmitibSr 
illness  bad  assumed  a  more  alarming, 
aspect— not  yet  confining  him  entireiy  td- 
the  house,  but  exciting  the  darkest  appro*.- 
hensions  that  consumption  had  begun  itv. 
fatal  work.  Anxiety  now  fanned,  atfee-^ 
tion ;  and  not  content  with  frequent  vidts^ 
almost  dai^  do  such  letters  as  the  foMov*i 
ing  pass  from  Charlotte  Street  to  Stock- 
well :— 

"  <  Febmary  22d;  1816.— I  am  so  heavy 
and  unwell  that  I  am  not  to  study  tlila 
forenoon;  but  if  I  can  get  released  front 
a  round  of  visiting  to«day,  I  mean  to  tif 
an  excursion  on  horseback,  in  which  emtm 
I  shall  go  to  Shieldhall,  and  also  pay  a 
visit  to  my  friend  Mr.  Hey  wood.  I  pur* 
pose,  however,  returning  befiore  dinner, 
and  hop&^  if  you  cannot  come  to  me,  to 
be  in  sufficient  strength  and  spirita  ftc- 
enjoying  your  much  loved  sodetj  in  yonr 
house  in  the  evening.  It  is  remarkable^ 
that  when  all  taste  for  other  employment 
has  abandoned  me,  I  still  find  reli^  is 
the  work  of  unbosoming  rorself  to  yeoL 
I  can  assure  you,  that  frequent  tmA 
friendly  conversation  with  you,  exe 
rising  to  higher  degrees  of  Christian  lailk> 
and  purity  and  eleration,  is  a  unghtjr 
ingredient  with  me  of  this  world's  bap>. 

piness 

"  <  Imissour  Sabbath  prayer  this  iiiBht;^' 
and  in  lieu  of  it,  let  me  express  it  miIm  • 
earnest  topic  of  my  supplication,  that  the: 
Holy  Ghost  may  teach  you  and  guide  yo«^ 
unto  all  truth— that  you  may  every  da^^ 
become  wiser  unto  salvation — that  peace 
and  joy,  and  progressive  virtue  and' ap- 
proving Heaven  may  acoompany  ^our 
every  footstep  in  the  path  of  Uiis  woM«^' 
and  that  we,  my  dearest  and  best  lowed' 
friend  I  have  on  earth,  may  walk  side  bf  • 
side  through  the  narrowness  of  that  way 
which  leads  to  the  heavenly  inberftanett.^ 
"March  opened  with  '  brightening 
prospects  of  recovery,  but  doaed  amid 
greater  darkness  and  uncertainty  than 
ever.  On  Sabbath,  the  24th,  Mr.  ChaW 
mere  was  to  preach  before  the  magistratea 
of  the  city.  Exeited  groups  of  expectaat 
auditors  were  already  hurrying  aiong^  the 
Trongate,  hastening  to  securetheirplaoea 
in  the  church ;  and  it  was  within  half-a»- 
hour  of  the  time  when  the  bell  was  to 
summon  the  preacher  into  the  crowded 
sanctuary,  that  he  sat  down  and  penned' 
the  following  r 
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.'^*r«uinot  resist  the  opportunity  of 
Miv.  C,f  who  goes  to  inquire  about  yon. 
3f  jy  this  be  a  precious  Sabbath  to  you.  If 
languid  and  weak,  and  unable  to  put 
BMcfa  atWDgth  IB  the  work  of  drawing 
near  to  God,  may  He  put  forth  the 
ataengih  of  His  resistless  arm,  and 
draw  near  unto  you.  May  He  bcnig- 
nuitly  reveai  Himself  to  you  as  your 
pvdous  God  and  reconciled  Father  in 
JiesvB  Christ  our  Lord !  Oh !  may  the 
eoDaoting  truths  of  the  Gospel  be  felt  by 
jou,  and  rejoiced  in ;  and  may  you  know 
wliat  it  is  to  hare  great  peace  and  great 
toy  in  beliering  on  Him  who  poured  out 
ffia  soul  unto  the  death  for  you.  Let 
Gkiiat  be  on  the  foreground  of  all  your 
religious  contemplations.'         ^ 

•  **Not  unlrequently  Mr.  Chalmers  took 
faia  mannscnpt  over  with  him  to  Stock* 
wdly  and  carried  on  t)ie  composition  of 
In  sermon  in  the  sirk-room»  A  friend 
one  day  found  him  so  employed, 
eased  his  wonder  that  he  could  com- 
•oae  in  such  a  situation.  '  Ah !  my  dear 
Sir/  aaid  Mr.  Chalmers,  casting  a  look  of 
paofoiiBd  and  inexpressible  sympathy 
towards  .the  aufferer,  *  there  is  much 
te  mere  juxtaposition  with  so  interesting 


**  <  May  7M.^HaTe  had  a  two  Sabbaths' 
faBcanion  to  the  country.  The  most  in- 
tevnting  event  was  my  visit  to  Filmuir, 
whae  I  preached,  and  the  rising  appear- 
ance of  aeriousness  in  that  dear  family. 
Oa  my  returo,  Thomas  Smith  was  dead. 
Be  died  on  Thnraday,  the  2d  of  May,  at 
elenven  o'dock  at  night»  and  was  buried 
thia  day.  I  have  b^n  thrown  into  suc- 
ceMive  floods  of  tenderness.  On  Sabbath 
ewtumg  I  visited  his  oorpfew— O  Godl 
may  this  aflUcting  event  detadi  me  from 
time,  and  carry  my  thoughts  onward  to 
elnni^.'" 

viBST  visrrATioN  or  bis  pabisb. 

^*  At  this  time  the  Tron  Church  parish 
ooapriaed  that  portion  of  the  city  which 
Ilea  to  the  east  of  the  Saltmarket,  and  to 
the  south  of  the  Galk)wgate.  Its  popu- 
lation waa  not  exactly  known,  but  it  was 
believed  to  contain  somewhere  between 
eleven  and  twelve  thousand  souls.  To 
iMt  eveiy  family  of  such  a  population 
wUhin  a  year  or  two  waa  a  Herculean 
ttmk^  yet  J>r.  Chalmers  resolved  to  accom- 
pUahlt.  To  luive  a  religions  service  in 
ench  bouse,  and  yet  complete  this  first 
aorvey  within  the  time  projected,  would 
have  been  impossible.  His  visits,  there- 
ioffe,  were  generally  short.    ..... 

**  A  few  weeks  among  the  wynds  of  the 
Saltmarket  had  wrought  the  conviction 
il»  Ina  min4s  that  if  these  swarming  mul- 
^itudea  were  to  be  reclaimed,— who,  hid- 


den from  the  public  eye,  were  living  tn 
ignorance  and  guilt,  and  dying  In  dsrk- 
nesSj—a  large  hand  of  fellow-labourera 
must  go  down  and  enter  with  him  upon 
the  spiritual  cultivation  of  the  neglected 
territory." 

ESTABLIfiHEB  6ABDATH  fiCHOOLB. 

**  It  had  surprised  Dr.  Chalmers  to  ob- 
serve the  lamentable  extent  of  ignorance 
among  the  young,— very  few  of  the  child- 
ren among  the-  lowest  class  of  the  ccm- 
munity  being  in  attendance  upon  Sabbath 
evening  schools.  Convinced  that  if  more 
of  these  schools  were  opened  in  various 
districts  of  his  parish,  and  vigorous  moans 
were  taken,  by  actual  visitation  of  the 
families,  to  bring  out  the  children,  a  very 
large  increase  of  attendance  might  be 
secured,  he  invited  a  few  members  of  his 
congregation  to  form  themselves  into  a 
society  for  this  purpose.  At  the  second 
meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the  10th' 
December  1816,  Mr.  Collins  reported,' 
that  on  the  preceding  Sabbath  he  had 
opened  in  Campbell  Street  the  first  of 
the  projected  schools,  with  an  attendance 
of  thirteen  children.  The  schools  rapidly 
multiplied — the  attendance  in  each  in- 
creased— new  teachers  volunteered,  r.nd 
at  the  end  of  two  years  it  was  found  that 
upwards  of  1200  children  were  under 
regular  religious  instruction. 

*'  'J  he  first  schools  of  this  society  were 
strictly  parochial,  that  is,  none  but  child- 
ren residing  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Tron  Church  parish  were  admitted  to 
them,  but  they  were  not  strictly  or  limit-, 
ediy  local.  About  a  year  aAer  their  in- 
stitution, a  new  teacher  having  been 
admitted,  Dr.  Chalmers  asked  one  of  hia 
elders  to  go  with  him  to  the  Saltmarket, 
that  firom  a  number  of  contiguous  familiea 
they  might  collect  as  many  children  as 
would  fill  the  new  school.  .  Tliey  secured 
a  room  at  the  entrance  of  a  long  close. 
After  going  through  the  families  living  in 
this  single  lane,  and  summing  up  the 
number  of  children,  there  were  found  to 
be  twenty-eight  who  had  promised  to 
attend.  *  I  think,'  said  Mr.  Thcmson, 
*  that  we  have  got  plenty.'  The  idea  of 
a  separate  school  in  and  for  a  single  clote 
pleased  Dr.  Chalmers  amazingly.  *  Yea  f 
he  exclaimed,  '  this  is  the  true  local  plan  :■ 
we  will  just  fix  down  Mr.  K.  to  this  close ; 
we  will  make  it  his  parish  ;  let  him  visit 
aU  the  families  here,  and  look  after  all 
the  children;  that  will  be  an  eflectual 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  from  door  to 
door.'  From  this  time  the  plan  of  mark- 
ing out  a  small  and  definite  locality,  get- 
ting a  room  for  the  achool  within  its 
limita,  and  charging  the  teacher  with  the. 
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cdocatiooal  orenigfat  of  all  its  fiumliei, 
was  adopted  and  enforced. 

"  On  Dr.  Chalmers's  remoral  from  the 
Tron  Church  to  that  of  St.  John's,  fbur 
of  the  teachers  in  these  Saltmorket 
schools  organized  themselves  into  a  sepa- 
rate society.  They  chose  as  the  field  of 
their  operations  hoth  sides  of  the  Salt- 
market,  with  the  numerous  lanes  which 
branch  off  from  them,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  3624  souls,  out  of  which,  when 
they  began  their  labours  there  were  only 
128  children  attending  any  Sabbath- 
achooL  Instead  of  extending  their  opera- 
tions at  once  orer  the  whole  space,  each 
appropriated  a  small  locality,  exerting  all 
Ilis  influence  to  induce  others  to  come 
and  help  them.  In  six  months  their 
aumben  were  complete — ^the  ftpace  was 
covered — twenty-six  schools  were  opened 
^-thirty- three  teachers,  including  visit- 
#r8,  were  engaged,  and  instead  of  128 
children,  732  were  in  attendance.  'These 
schools  continue  to  the  present  day,  and 
there  have  flowed  flrom  this  small  local 
Sabbath-school  society,  eight  other  socie- 
ties in  difitirent  parts  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  all  fairly  traceable  to  the  impe- 
tus given  in  the  Tron  parish  by  Dr. 
Oialmers  in  this  branch  of  parochial 
economy.  I  consider,  had  Dr.  Chalmers 
done  nothing  more  than  promote  the 
principle  of  this  local  system  of  Sabbath 
school  he  would  not  have  lived  in  vain.'" 

PSSAOBBS  nr  LOIVIMff— «BSAT  POPUo 

*^0n  iq)proaching  the  church.  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  a  friend  found  so  dense  a 
mass  within  and  before  the  building  as 
to  give  no  hope  of  eflbcting  an  entrance 
by  the  mere  force  of  ordinary  pressure, 
lifting  his  cane,  and  gently  tapping  the 
beads  of  those  who  were  in  advance.  Dr. 
Chalmers's  friend  exclaimed,  'Make  way 
there— make  way  for  Dr.  Chalmerg  f 
Heads,  indeed,  were  turned  at  the  sum- 
mons, and  looks  were  given ;  but,  with  not 
a  few  significant  tokens  of  incredulity, 
and  some  broad  hints  that  they  were 
not  to  be  taken  in  by  any  such  device, 
the  sturdy  Londoners  refUsed  to  move. 
Toroed  to  retire,  Dr.  Chalmers  retreated 
ftom  tlie  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  crossied 
the  street,  stood  for  a  few  moments  gax- 
itag  on  the  growing  tumult,  and  had 
almost  resolved  altogether  to  withdraw. 
Katters  were  not  much  better  when  Mr. 
Wilberibrce  and  his  party  approached. 
.Access  by  any  of  the  ordinaiy  entrances 
was  impossible.  In  this  emergency,  and 
as  there  was  still  some  unoccupied  space 
anmnd  the  pulpit,  which  the  crowd  had 
sot  been  able  to  appropriate,  a  plank  was 
pojeeted  flrom  one  of  the  windows  till  It 


rested  on  an  iron  palisade.  By  ttis  pri- 
vileged passage,  Mr.  Wilbcribroe  and  ths^ 
ladies  who  were  with  him  were  invHefl 
to  enter.  Lord  Elgin  waving  encounge-- 
ment  and  ofibring  aid  from  within.  '  I 
was  surveying  the  breach,'  says  Mr.  W!l* 
berforce,  *  with  a  cautious  and  inquiiiBg' 
eye,  when  Lady  D.,  no  shrimp  you  must- 
observe,  entered  boldly  before  me^  and 
proved  that  it  was  practicable.*  Tte 
impression  produced  by  the  service  wbid^ 
followed,  when  ail  had  at  but  settilMi 
down  into  stillness,  was  deeper  tliaa  that- 
made  by  any  of  those  which  preceded  i% 
and  we  may  hope  it  was  also  more  aabi-^ 
tary,  as  the  preacher  dealt  througluNit 
with  truths  bearing  directly  on  the  indi- 
vidual salvation  of  his  heareiSi'* 

HIS  LABonas  iir  cz»  johx's  fabXsb^ 

SLaSQOW. 


'^HIs  own  round  among  the 
of  the  parish  Dr.  Chalmers  ooropteled 
within  two  years.  The  general  maam&t 
of  these  visits  has  already  been  described.. 
Much  greater  pains,  however,  were  now 
taken,  both  by  himself  and  the  other 
parochial  agents,  to  secure  a  ha^  attend^ 
ance  at  the  evening  addresses  by  whiA 
these  forenoon  visitations  were  foHowed 
up.  The  success  justified  ths  cflbvW 
Maltitudes,  who  otherwise  would  newer 
have  had  tiie  overtures  of  Divine  sMfcy 
addressed  to  them,  were  brought  wicMsfr 
the  sound  of  the  preacher's  voice.  Thmm' 
local  week-day  undress  opngregallODa 
assembled  in  a  cotton-mill,  or  the  wovk-t 
shop  of  a  meclianic,  or  the  kitchen  dT 
some  kindly  acoommodatinit  neMbowv 
iDOfgivssjr 


with  their  picturesque  exhibition  o  ^ 
jackets  and  unwashed  oonnteaanees,  sdcI 
hands  all  soiled  and  ftesh  ftom  lahoor 
turning  up  the  pages  of  unused  BiUci^ 
had  a  special  charm  fi/r  Dr.  Chalmers  r 
and  all  alive  to  the  peculiar  interest  and 
urgency  of  such  opportunities^  he  stk^ed 
up  every  faculty  that  was  in  Um,  whii^ 
he  urged  upon  the  consciences  and  iSm 
hearts  of  such  suditorv  the  high  daims  oC 
the  Christian  salvation.  His  chosen  miA 
bebved  friend,  Mr.  CoUhis,  often  aocom- 
panted  Dr.  Chalmers  to  these  eveaiw 
meetings;  and  we  hanre  his  leiterafeS 
and  emphatic  testimonv,  that  nd  bnisCtt 
of  that  oratory  whidi  roiled  owerwSaMag 
thousands  in  tlie  Troa  Church  or  in  8C^ 
John's  ever  equalled,  in  all  the  bigheat 
qualities  of  eloquence,  many  of  tbos* 
premeditated  but  unwritten  sdAresses,  ft» 
which,  free  from  all  restraint,  and  Inttfllb 
upon  the  one  object  of  wimihig  sosis  lo^ 
the  Saviour,  that  heart  whidh  gloweii 
witli  sncb  intense  desires  ibr  the  piessut 
and  eternal  welfare  of  the  working  ebMis% 
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unbosomed  in  ifae  midst  of  them  all  the 
f olneM  of  iu  Christiaa  sympathiei. 

•*  His  own  peculiar  province  of  preach* 
ing  and  Tisiting  formed  but  a  section  of 
that  wide  domain  over  which  the  laboars 
of  Dr.  Clialmcrs  at  this  period  extended. 
Single-handed,  or  even  with  such  zealous 
aid  as  Mr.  Irving  could  supply,  but  little 
comparativeljr  could  be  done  towards 
Mnging  the  young  and  old  of  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000  under  effectual  Christian 
tnining.  He  threw  himself,  therefore, 
nptok  the  hielp  of  the  laity ;  and  in  no 
ngkm  oC  effort  does  his  power  appear  to 
us  to  have  been  rarer  or  more  unrivalled 
than  in  his  gathering  around  him,  and 
stimulating  to  such  noble  deeds  of  Christ- 
ian philantiiropy,  so  large  a  number  of  the 
iatelligent  and  infloeiitial  merchants  of 

TBB  CAICLACHIB  WBATia. 

**  This  man  had  been  the  only  son  of  a 
pious  mother,  who  was  a  widow.  In  his 
lK>yhood  ha  had  been  appsenticed  to  a 
master  who  was-  aa  infidel,  and  who,  with 
about  twenty  men  under  biro,  had  sown 
flo  sedulously  his  own  principles  among 
ihem,  that  every  one  of  tliem  had  been 
lednoed  into  unbelief.  Among  the  rest, 
UiiB  unprotected  widow's  son  fell  a  victim 
to  his  arta ;  and  when  his  mother  saw  him 
married  to  his  master  s  daughter,  who 
was  as  bold  an  unbeliever  as  her  father, 
and  when  she  heard  him  blaspheme  that 
holy  name  in  which  she  trusted,  it  was 
too  much  &r  her  to  bear— deprived  of 
leasoa  sha  died  in  an  a^lom  fiar  lun- 
atics. In  the  course  of  years,  and  when 
Ills  own  only  child  was  grown  up,  con- 
aomption  seized  upon  him.  The  near 
look  at  eternity,  and  perhaps  the  remem- 
Inrance  of  his  mothor's  instructions  and 
jmyan^  thsaw  him  into  spiritual  distress. 
A  minister  was  sent  for»  who  attempted 
to  reason  with  him  i  but  he  '  was  too 
deep/  and  the  wound  remained  unhealed. 
It  so  happened  that  he  was  living  at  tliis 
thne  in  the  district  of  St.  John's  parish 
aaaigaed  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  one  of  the 
most  valued  and  beloved  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers's elders,  who  soon  brought  his 
minister  to  see  the  dying  man.  Tlie 
simplicity,  the  earnestness,  the  sympathy 
dispUyed  by  Dr.  ClialmerB,  won  the  man's 
eonftiieace,  aod  it  was  not  long  till  he  re- 
lated the  history  of  hie  anfaeUel.  Weekly, 
doring  nearly  three  months,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers's visits  were  repeated.  The  instruc- 
tions giren,  and  the  prayers  offered  at  that 
bedside,  were  blessed:  a  sinner  was  turned 


from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  a  soul  waa- 
saved  from  death.  Very  shortly  before 
his  death.  Dr.  Chalmers  visited  this  man.. 
Both  felt  that  the  interview  was  to  be  the- 
last  '  Doctor/  said  he,  lifting  his  Bible- 
off  the  bed  on  which  it  lay,  *  will  yooi 
take  this  book,  from  me  as  a  token  of  my 
inexpressible  gratitude  ?'  *  No,  Sir,'  sai& 
Dr.  Chalmersi  after  a  moment's  hestlar 
tion ;  *  No,  Sir,  that  is  far  too  precious  a 
legacy  to  be  put  past  your  own  son — give- 
it  to  your  boy.'  The  dying  man  obeyed 
his  instructor's  last  advice.  He  gath^ed 
up  his  remaining,  strength  of  Irady  an4t 
mind ;  asking  f^  a  pen,  he  wrote  iha- 
Hoes  which  Dr.  Chalmers  quoted,  and 
having  written  them,  laid  his  head  back, 
upon  his.pillow  and  expired." 


DBJlTBBBD  of  BRUCE  THB  ItBFOBIUBBr 

(died  1631.) 

**  That  morning  before  the  Lord  called 
him  to  his  rest  in  a  very  easy  manner,*-^ 
for  he  had  Uttle  sickness  or  pain,  but  a 
weakness  through  age,— he  came  tobreak* 
fast  at  his  table.  After  he  had  eaten,  aa 
his  use  was,  a  single  egg,  he  said  to  hia 
dau^ter,  *  I  think  I  am  yet  hungry ;  yoit 
may  bring  me  another  egg,'  andinstaadj 
fell  silent;  and  after  baring  mused  a. 
little,  he  aaifl, '  Hold«  daughter,  hold !  my 
Master  calleth  me  I'  With  these  worda 
his  sight  failed  him,  and  he  called  for  the- 
Bible,  as  has  been  noticed ;  but  finding 
he  was  not  able  to  read,  he  said,  *  Cast  me- 
ug  the  eighth  chapter  to  the  Romans^ 
verse  28  to  39/— much  of  which  he  re« 
peated,  particularly,  *I  am  persuaded 
that  neither  life  nor  death  shall  be  able^ 
to  separate  me  from  the  love  of  6od^ 
whieh  is  in  Christ  Jesus  mr  Loid,'  and 
caiSMd  put  his  finger  upon  them ;  whifib* 
was  done.  '  Now,'  said  he,  *  is  m^  finger 
upon  them?'  They  told  him  it  was. 
When  he  said,  •  God  be  with  you,  my 
children.  I  have  breakfasted  with  yo% 
and  shall  sup  with  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
this  night,'— and  straight  gave  up  the- 
ghosty  without  one  groan  or  shivet. 
Thus  this  great  champion  for  the  truths 
and  the  crown,  and  interest  of  his  Master^ 
who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  afraid 
of  the  fane  of  man,  waa  taken  off  the  field 
as  more  than  a  eonqueror,  and  had  aa 
abundant  entrance  administered  to  him 
into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  liis  Lord 
and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ."— MWro»-a 
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FAMILIAR  LETTERS  TO  THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO  LABOUR  IN 
GOD'S  KINGDOM, 

No.  IIL 

•*  Where  there**  a  wiU  there*V  a  wij.** 


"  I*Vb  no  turn  for  that  sort  of  thing.  It 
Ib  all  very  well  for  those  who  hare;  but 
aa  I  're  none,  I  could  be  of  no  use." 

Such  is  the  answer  often  met  with  b^ 
•▼er- wrought  workmen,  when  they  try  to 
entice  others  into  the  yineyard,  to  help 
them  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day. 

**  I  Ve  no  turn  for  *  that  sort  of  thing  f 
or,  in  plain  speaking,  '*I'Ye  no  turn  for 
doing  God  service,  or  man  either." 
Thiank  you  for  the  candid  admission. 
Bat  are  you  really  willing  to  give  it  to  us, 
or  eretk  to  let  us  take  it  ?  And  when  we 
ask  you  what  you  have  a  turn  for,  are 
you  prepared  with  the  answer  which  is 
xeally  involved  in  the  other,  "  I've  only 
A  turn  for  letting  sin,  and  misery,  and 
Satan,  go  on  their  own  way  in  the  world ; 
why  should  I  trouble  myself  to  try  and 
stop  them?" 

But  to  enlarge  a  little,  and  descend  to 
particulars. 

1.  *'I've  no  turn  for  speaking  to  the 
lower  classes ;  so  I  can  be  of  no  use  in 
district  yisiting."  S.  **I've  no  turn  for 
children;  so  I  need  not  attempt  any 
charge  of  schools.  I  don't  even  help  my 
own  brothers  and  sisters  to  prepare  their 
lessons  for  school;  and  though  much 
money  was  spent  on  my  instruction,  it  is 
of  no  use  in  saving  my  parents  getting 
tutors  and  governesses  to  hear  the  younger 
ones  prepare  their  lessons."  3.  **  I've  no 
torn  for  housekeeping ;  so  I  must  just  let 
my  mother  slave  at  it,  without  any  help 
from  me ;  nor  could  I  be  of  any  use  in 
looking  into  the  parish  soup-kitchen."  4. 
'^I've  no  tarn  for  sewing,  except  fam^- 
work,  so  mamma  most  just  toil  over  those 
tinending  shirt  collars  and  children's 
firocks;  and  as  for  the  Parish  Clothing 
Society,  I  don't  know  a  bed-gown  from  a 
wrapper,  so  I  could  be  of  no  use  to  you 
there."  5.  '*I've  no  turn  for  business,  so 
I  can't  help  my  father  with  the  accounts ; 
•ad  it  woidd  be  of  no  use  to  get  ne  to 


join  your  Committee  meeting^.  And  I 
really  have  no  torn  for  squalid  sights  and 
offensive  smells;  so  I  cannot  go  about 
among  the  poor.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
those  that  are  less  sensitive."  6.  *«  I  Ve 
no  turn  for  old  maids,  so  I  need  not  oflbr 
to  sit  with  those  oM  ladies ;  fbr  I  should 
find  nothing  to  say  to  help  them  to  pass 
the  time."  T.  "I've  no  turn  for  a  sick- 
room, so  really  mamma  must  just^sit  and 
amttse  Johnnie,  although  she  has  so  many 
other  things  to  do ;  and  although  she  is 
not  able  to  foment  him  every  two  hoarn, 
I  really  cannot  help,  as  I  have  no  turn 
for  medicine.  If  I  had,  I  might  shewoM 
Janet  at  the  byre,  how  to  mix  th^  saline 
draught  mamma  wants  taken  to  her,  and  - 
how  to  dress  that  bum  on  her  hand*  -  8. 
"  I  have  no  turn  for  advising  people,  otj  ;| 
perhaps,  I  might  hare  tried  to  |nnevenl'^ 
my  foster-sister  going  to  that  fair  and 
wake  which  ruined  her,  when  she  talkeS 
to  me  about  going,"  Ac. 

Now,  my  dear  young  lady,  whoevef  -  * 
you  are,  that  disappoints  as  by  iHic^' 
answers  ss  these,  give  me  leave  to  ask 
what  you  have  a  turn  for  f  For  I  presume  - 
you  don't  want  to  be  thought  mm  cmi;^' 
mentU  altogether,  and  tt  for  nothing  f  ' 
**OhIno;I'veatamfotreidlng6ettmiili^ 
and  riding  on  horseback, -and  practiiifti^t 
duets,  and  dressing  up  a  Christtnaa  ire&i ' 
and  I  've  a  great  turn  for  dining  out,  and ' 
taking  my  turn  in  going  to  a  oonceri,o^ 
a  reading  of  Shakespeare ;  and  I've  a  turn  ' 
for  collecting  shells,  and  autographs,  an^ 
coins,  and  foms,"  &c 

Now  tell  me,  do  you,  who  are  a  pro- 
fessing Christian,  sexiously  intend  to  go 
on  growing  old  at  such  occupations—as 
those  that  best  futfll  the  chief  end  of  yoar 
being,  and  that  are  the  best  means  yoa 
can  derise  to  glorify  God,  or  fit  yourself  ^ 
to  enjoy  Him  for  et€t7 

But  if  you  have  a  sort  of  oonsdoosnittr 
that  the  claims  of  yoor  feUow-creatoves^ 
and  the  designs  God  faai^for  theB^  e«i«^ 
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morefttjonrhmdi^— -where  lomecbannels 
for  meetiog  those  cUiiof,  and  furtheriDg 
those  designs,  are  pointed  oat  to  you  hy 
old  labourers,  do  you  seize  the  opportu- 
nity and  try  to  attain,  in  your  own  life, 
the  usefulness  you  say  you  admire  in 
theirs?  Perhaps  you  have  no  «*tum'* 
for  planning  and  setting  agoing  useful 
schemes  yourself,  (although  I  doubt 
your  choosing  to  sit  down  contentedly 
under  the  general  charge  of  stupidity  and 
want  of  originality ;)  but  when  others  set 
them  agoing,  how  is  it  that,  if  you  have 
the  wili,  you  don't  help  when  you  are  shetm 
the  wayf 

Besides,  who  knows  whether  she  has  a 
torn  or  not,  till  she  tries  ?  The  turn  comes 
by  practice  and  use;  and  more  than  all, 
let  me  tcU  you,  the  turn  comes  by  for- 
getting yourself,  and  your  "turn  or  no 
turo,**  your  gifts  or  no  gifts;  and  by 
fixiBg  jrour  mind  on  the  end  required-— 
on  the  thing  Jieeded— on  the  object  de- 
,  ained,— which,  in  an  earth  teeming  with 
sinjind  woe,  is,  that  God's  will  may  be 
done  on  it,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven  !  Oh  I 
friends,  keep  this,  in  glowing  characters, 
before  your  eye,—"  What  good  is  there 
stiU  left;  undone  in  the  world  ?"  and  hay- 
ing found  that  out,  (the  search  need  not 
talM  you  lar;,  it  is  to  be  found  nigh  you, 
eron  at  your  doors,)  the  next  question  is, 
"mtmy  place  to  do  any  of  those  things 
thatr  are  left  undone  ?"  If  it  is,  for  God's 
sake  he  np  and  doing !  I  speak  reveren- 
UaUy,  It  is  for  God*a  sake^—fov  "His 
glosjrf  which  is  great  in  roan's  salvation," 
that  ia4iure  you  to  activity.  I.  Is  there 
a  g904  t<>  be  ^e  ?  2.  Is  it  mt  dutt  to 
do  it.?  TJien  there  is  absolutely  no  room 
foff  a  third  question,  "  Have  I  a  '  turn*  for 
doing  it  ?**  The  Providence  who  opened 
thedoQr,  will  shew  yoti  how  to  enter  in ; 
the  Lawgiver  who  gave  the  command, 
wiUgive  you  the  power  to  obey  it ;  the 
Master  who  requires  you  to  make  the 
bricks,  wiU  give  you  the  straw;  the 
Cseator  who  made  your  arm  for  His  pur- 
poses, will  clothe  it  with  the  muscle  and 
the  ainew  that  enable  yon  to  wield  it. 

If  calculating  the  effort  of^very  move- 
awai  takes  away  all  ease  and  grace  of 
motion  in  the  body,-*may  not  turning 
one  attention  too  rnvdi  on  how  we  are  to 


work,  take  it  off  frpm  the  work  itself,  or 
delay  and  hinder  it?  If  there  is  much 
fallow  ground  to  break  up,  and  the  hus- 
bandman stands  waiting  for  a  hand  to  a 
plough,  ere  the  night  cometh  when  no  roan 
can  work,  will  you  wait  to  think  whether 
you  have  a  turn  for  ploughing,  and  leave 
the  seed  unsown,  until,  when  roen  sleeps 
'the  enemy  comes  and  soweth  tares  ? 

Be  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  a  purpose,  and  you  will  soon  find  ways 
of  doing  it.  Be  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  a  subject,  and  you  will 
soon  ^nd  words  to  speak  of  it. 

Believe  me,  this  is  the  only  secret  which 
accounts  for  the  useful  activity  of  some 
of  God's  servants,— the  secret  of  their 
power  to  devise,  and  their  fluency  to.  per- 
suade. There  is  nothing  more  simple. 
There  are  no  gifts  unusual  required,  but 
such  as  coroe  forth  of  the  Spirit  and 
with  prayer.  Ask  themselves,  and  they 
will  probably  say  they  had  no  conscious- 
ness of  a  mysterious  power, — no  premoni- 
tory warning  that  they  had  "  a  turn  "  for 
doing  the  thing  which  they  succeed  in  so 
welL  They  do  not  even  know  that  tliey 
have  a  turn  now.  They  do  not  stop  to 
analyze  that.  They  just  see  that  the 
thing  should  be  done.  If  any  one  arises 
to  do  it,  and  do  it  better,  they  say  '^  God 
speed  "  heartily,  and  fall  back  cheerfully 
into  the  line  of  being  only  helpers.  But 
if  no  one  comes  forward  to  do  it,  why, 
they  must.  Time,  and  the  tide  of  Pro- 
vidence, wont  wait  for  the  lagging  doers 
of  the  good  that  ought  to  be  done. 

"  No  turn  for  gpeahing  to  those  sort  of 
people  r — (namely,  the  ignorant,  the  err- 
ing, the  suffering.)  Why,  if  report  says 
true,  we  ladies  are  amply  endowed  by 
nature  with  that  gift.  "|io  turn  for 
speaking !"— Do  you  wait  to  ascertain 
your  gift  before  you  call  out  to  turn  a 
friend  back  from  a  precipice?  and  are 
those  verging  on  a  fearful  pit  and  miry 
clay  of  temptation  and  sinful  habits,  to 
wait  with  less  danger?  "No  turn  for 
speaking !"— Do  you  wait  for  that  when 
yo«  are  vehemently  arguing  out  your 
own  opinion  on  a  favourite  topic  ?  Yes ; 
I  oorreot  myself;  you  mu$t  get  a  turn  for 
speaking.  As  well  as  "  Him  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake^"  yoa  vml  "^4. 
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waAened  (by  Hit  I^aAer  and  your  FftChw) 
montmff  &jf mof^m^i  to Uamhow  totpmk a 
word  in  seaten  to  AiJn  rAaf  m  w€ary,*'(lati.  1. 
4.)  Oh!  dear  friendly  talk  of  opporumitiet! 
Jaat  pray  to  be  ao  wakened  eTeiy  mom- 
iDgaa  to  learn  how  to  apeak  anch  a  word ; 
•nd,  depend  npon  it,  dawn  ahall  not  ad* 
f«nce  to  dusk  without  one  that  ia  weary 
heing  sent  you  to  speak  it  to^  and  sent 


yevi'  jnat*  in  aeaKM9,'"jiiai  wnen  ttxy  n^ 
moat  weary,  and  yon  hare  beat  leamt 
the  **  word"  they  need.  When  yon  aze 
weary  yonraelf^  and  awake  morning  by 
morning,  aaying,  **  Would  God  it  weie 
evening,'*  try  tMa  receipt^  and  I  aaanft 
you,  yonr  apirit  of  beacrinesB  AaHl  be 
exchanged  ibr  the  gannen^  of  praise.^ 
Tomr  faithftil  ftiend,  H.  L. 


EXPOSITION  OF  THB  GIVING^  OF  THE  "MAIWA.* 

Ezonvs  xn.  22-3a 

Pabv  IIT. 


Wb  hare  now  come  to  that  part  of  thia 
instructive  type  that  teaches  of  the  Sab^ 
bath  ordinance  and  rest. 

"And  it  came  to  pass^  that  on  Hie  sixth 
day  they  gathered  twice  at  much  bread]  two 
omerefor  one  man :  and  all  the  rulers  of  the 
congregation  came  and  told  Mosts,  And  he 
said  unto  them.  This  is  that  which  the  Lotd 
hath  saidy  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy 
sabbath  unto  the  Lord:  bahe  that  which  ye 
will  bake  to- day ^  and  seethe  that  ye  will 
seethe;  and  that  which  remaineth  over  lay  up 
for  youy  to  be  kept  until  the  morning.  And 
Aey  laid  it  up  till  the  morning,  as  Moses 
hade;  and  it  did  not  stink,  neither  was  there 
any  worm  therein,** 

The  people  were  surprised.  So  was  not 
Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord.  He  had 
counted  on  Jehovah's  faithfulness.  '*  TViis 
is  that  which  the  Lord  said  ;**— just  what 
I  expected.  Tliis  is  but  the  second  notice 
of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Book  of  God,-~the 
ilrst  being  before  the  fkll;  and  yet,  ob- 
aenre,  it  is  not  here  noticed  aa  a  new  or 
strange  thing.  And,  in  rebuke  of  tlie 
eartbliness  and  infiddity  of  our  day,  what 
a  testimony  to  man,  even  by  an  additional 
miracle,  the  double  portion  of  "  manna** 
aent  down  on  that  day,  that  his  bread 
shall  "be  given  him  and  his  water  sure," 
ff  he  will  only  **rtst  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
according  to  the  commandment.'*  The 
half  of  the  double  portion  gathered  i^aa 
'^hud  up;  and  U  did  not  stink,  neither 
was  there  any  worm  therein."  What  a 
rebuke,  T  repeat,  to  the  spirit  and  grow- 
ing pnctloe  of  onr  age  and  nathm— ^o«r 


coYctous,  and,  in  this  respect,  God-defy^ 
ing  nation,  which  is  hastening  to  break 
asunder,  and  blot  out  among  us  the  aign 
and  bond  between  God  and  the  earth, — 
"bowing,"  like  Belahaszar  and  T^re  of 
old,  to  our  idols;  "praising  the  goda  of 
silver  and'  gold,  of  brass,  iron,  wood,  and 
stone."  These  are  your  gods,  O  Britain  I 
And  what  waa  their  fkte  ?  '*^In  the  same 
hour  came  forth  llngera  of  a  man's 
hand,  and  wrote  upon  the  walF,  Bfene» 
flfene,  Tekel,  TJphar^in,— t.  e.,  God  hath 
numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished  it! 
Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance^  and 
found  wanting !"  Alas  I  that  we  should 
hasten  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  type's 
(Tyre)  iniquity;— to  justify  God's  judg- 
ment in  repeating  on  us  the  doom  of  l^yre. 
And  Have  we  forgotten  ?— In  France*^ 
Jlrst  day  of  ruin,  they  blotted  out  the 
Sabbath  from  the  days  of  the  week,  and 
a  public  decree  soon  follbwed,  dienying 
the  rery  existence  of  God ;  and  over  tiie 
resting-pUu»  cf  the  departed,  was  this 
inscription,  ** Death  is  an  etermd  deep!*** 
Are  none  of  us  anticipating  tliiv?  Is  it 
fanatical  or  irrationar  so  to  do  f  Is  tho^ 
no  retribution,  erven  in  this  world,  Ssr 
nations  aa  well  as  for  indivldnalk?  In 
our  woiidly  engrossment,  forg^tlng  and 
ibnaking  the  end  of  the  Sabbatliy--€«l 
ceasing  to  be  "In  dl  onr  thongllts^'*— t» 
be  taken  into  account  (br  dther  perfofoi; 
or  fkmily,  any  mi^  than  fbr  natioDal 
liflirr  And  "where,  obi  wbm  itv  the 
interoeason?^ 
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dhaUwtfimd  it  in  the  JkU.  Six  daya  99 
4ikaU  gather  it  simtmlkemi/mlhde^ywihich 
kik»mbbuA,itiUihmrttkaUhenime.  And 
it  rame  to  poM^  that  Mere  W€Hi  out  mmt  vf 
^people  9n  Me  eeveRM  dby  fir  1»  gather, 

-^And  they  fomtH  none."    The  tet  » 
ikriee  ststed.    9o  '**iimiiim"  wm  to  be 
4fltlSbered]  wend,  to  the  mme  elftot  aad 
InesBing,  It  wm  eotmminded  that  no  ttone 
^m  to-be  added  to  the  temple  on-that  dag. 
The  Sabbath  It  the  'tjFpe  and  tamest  of 
Oe  heavenly  lett.    "The  world  that  w» 
M,*  h  •^^eJSeU"  on  which  the  •^inaDna" 
If  rained  down.    The  age,  the  diapeoaa- 
Htm  that  iKHo  Ifl,  is  Ae  only  wofl^-day 
«f  gvBoe,  when  the  ^mamia''  -is  to  te 
fBifaend.    TAeu,  when  the  *tnie  Sabbath 
h  'oome,  the  woi^ld  is  burnt  up,  the  day 
^gniee  is  passed  for  ever—for  some, >into 
^eiy;  for  otiien,  into  **«Yerisating  de- 
^tmetimi  ftom  the  presenoe  of  the  Locd  T 
Ko  Bible,  no  Sabbath,. no  ordinance,  no 
pleading  Toioe^  no  waiting  griered  Spirit ! 
Be  who  bath  sinned  away  this  day  of 
^aoe^  "hath  n«rtf  finrgWenessr    Thy 
hirtfari^t,  O  sinnerl— -the  pledge  and 
^i«miae  on  God^  part ;  the  tow  and  oath 
«n*tHiae,  in  baptism,  deqpised    made  void 
ty  thine  own  eontraiy  dioice  and  act — 
4iae  is  thronghtlie  eternal  ages,  as  "no 
Bote  -sacrMce  for  sin,"  eo  "no  plaoe  for 
vepentsnee.'"    Vo,  no,  ^neverl    We  may 
fensb,  indeed ;  we  will,  as  JerusatanTs 
AiniMM  perished,--"  wept  over**  by  Jesus, 
I7  ^ia  membett ;  eHB  weperieh  J 

^AmdAe  Lord  ^aid  mio  Maooe,  dSam 
hmg  refwm  go  to  Aeep  -aiy  eommamhmtte 
^mdmglamgf  See,  Jor  thai  the  Lmd  hath 
mm  gam  Me  oaibath,  ^ker^ore  Me  gioeA 
Jen  om  the  msth  dag  thebread^Upo  doge, 
-akkk  ge  €oerg  man  im  hieplaee;  kt  no  man 
^  oeU  afhiephee  on  the  eeoenth  dag/* 

This  brings  hefoie  us  the  leroonattaaoe 
«rtiieXrfitd;anditistwoiUd.  Tenfose 
to  satfaer  f^hen  ye  should  and  may ;  and 
ft  draam,  «or  dare  te  gather,  wl»n  ye 
4lMiiild  noty  and  cannot  We  have  seen 
iw.  l«)>liow  Hoses  apake  for  other  days, 
And  that  this  was  God*s  commandment^ — 
an  io  be  blessed  with  His  pro- 
aa  tff«4y  jh  tl»  law  of  the  tan 
■riweata' Witts  ^  men  to  be  lu^y. 


en  fiisanthority.  And  we  we  here,  ako^ 
how  Qod  eleare  himself,  and  oharges-maiu 
^semoring  awi^  from  himself,  in  eveiy 
ease,  die  blame  of  man's  perdition.  Tliere 
is  no  tsulh  in  aU  .this  blessed  book,  (iho 
BiUeO  if  it  be  not  a.<»iiM,that  the  sinnar 
(eorA)  is  hie  man  deetroger.  My  miseiy  is 
my  own  olioioQ;  for  my  sfai,  which  bEingB 
and  ie  my  miseiy,  is  my  own  choice,  0011- 
trtarg  *  the  will  of  God.  God  neither 
does,  nor  can  directly  move  me  to^  nor  help 
me  to  Mir  choice ;  (it  were  to  qontradio^ 
counterwork,  and  dec^  Himself;)  though 
God  t!an,  and  does  directly  both  give  and 
sustain  the  powers,  and  the  foee  exercise 
of  the  powers,  which,  by  mg  omn  mipd 
perveiaion,  are  the  cause  and  essence  of 
toy  sin. 

But  Moses,  in  the  name  of  the  Locd* 
does  not  so  much  argue  4liis  case  againtft 
us,ws  a  Lord  and  Xawgive^  hot  femon- 
stiates  with  us,  as  a  Father  and  a  Friend. 
It  'is  altin  to  the  q»irit  and  pleading  uC 
Uim,  the  "prophet  whom  God  raised  up 
like  unto  Moses,'*'-'*ye  mil  not  come  unto 
me  that  ye  may  have  life ;"  "ye^efose  mt^ 
ye  reAise  your  'Qod^  and  so  mad^  en- 
danger, daringly  make  shipwrqok  of  your 
own  blflssednesB^your  own  aoula.  Ohi 
ye  can  .go  to  otheia^cMt  :yoorsfilves  in 
your  extremity  on  them,  en  their  bowels 
for  pity,  on  tlieir  arm  for  Mp;-*batye 
will  not  trust  me,  ye  will  not  come  unto 
me  I  And  yet,  who  hsth  borne  with  jita 
like  mer?  wlio  hns^done  for  you  like  me  ?* 
it  is  a  disappolated,  piered  parent** 
Toioa;  it  is  the  melting  rebuke  of  men^ 
that  would  cAutf.its  into  its  embraee. 

Oh*  hmtbien,  have  we  all  tra\r  heard 
and  obeyed  this  vdce?  Or,  are  eame  ef 
us^uifeiing  carnal  affections,  and  worldly 
daaties  and  lust4,  to  keep  us  from  henrii^ 
it^nnd  eating,  "that  our  souls  migr  livef* 
—not  oonsidfldng,  that  our  refosal  $» 
partake  of  the  "manna,"— of  UieGospel 
feastr-nnd  to  Mt  down  at  Chriat's  tahio 
wm,  involTcs  enr  nltinmte  r^eeUoft  tif 
Him,  .and  eKdnsion  from  the  Uble  th4t 
shall  never  be  withdrawn  1  It  «waa  tp 
warn  us  against  this  refosal  that .  Jesus 
spake  the  parabh)  of  the  great  anpper* 
(.Lnkexir.  16-24.)  In  how  remarkable  « 
oennexion  do  the  eatpuai^f  put  into  the 
mmitlM  oC  tiie  goetti  •tend  with  Ihs 
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flecUmtioii  of  the  Ssrioar,  which  pre- 
sently foUowBy  (r.  26,)  "If  any  man  come 
to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father,  and  mother, 
and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and 
aiaters,  yea,  and  Aw  own  U/e  alio,  h^  can- 
not be  my  diiciple.  And  whoioerer  doth 
not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after  me, 
cannot  be  my  disciple."  And  how  apt  a 
commentary  on  the  parable  is  supplied 
by  the  words  of  Paul,  (I  Cor.  yii.  29-31,) 
"^Biit  this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is 
short:  it  remainethj  that  both  they  that 
hare  wires  be  as  though  they  had  none; 
and  they  that  weep,  as  though  they  wept 
npt ;  and  they  that  rejoice,  as  though 
they  rejoiced  not;  and  they  that  buy,  as 
though  they  possessed  not ;  and  they  that 
lue  this  world,  as  not  abusing  it :  for  the 
fiishion  of  this  world  passeth  away;**— 
since  it  was  not  the  having,  for  they  had 
nothing  which  it  was  not  lawiVil  for  man 
to  hare,  but  the  undue  loving  these 
things,  which  proved  their  hinderance, 
and  ultimately  their  ruin. 

Gather,  then,  in  thil  day  of  grace,  when 
ye  should  and  may,  but  equally ;  "  Let 
no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  Sabbaih 
day."  For  just  as  vainly  may  you  ex- 
pect to  gather,  and  eat,  and  live,  when 
the  time  is  patt,  or  when  forbidden^  as 
you  would  vainly  have  expected  to  be 
safe^  had  you  gone  out  of  your  houses 
before  the  morning,  on  the  night  when 
the  destroying  angel  passed  through 
Bgypt,  slaying  all  the  fIrst-bom.  Te 
were  safe  oii/y  under^  and  beccnue  of  the 
covert  of  the  blood :  **  So  the  people  zested 
on  the  seventh  day,"  (v.  30.)  • 

*^  And  Mous  said,  Thie  ie  the  thing  which 
the  Lord  eommandeth^  FUl  am  omerofit,  to 
he  hept  for  your  generatione  s  that  ^  may 
see  the  bread  wherewith  I  have  fed  you  m 
the  wildemestf  when  I  bt'ought  you  forth 
from  the  land  of  EgypU  And  Moeee  mid 
unto  Aaron,  Tahe  a  pot,  and  put  an  omer 
fuB  of  manna  (herein^  and  h^  Hup  before 
the  Lord,  G>  be  heptfor  your  yeneratione. 
Am  the  Lord  commanded  Motee,  so  Aaron 
hid  it  up  before  the  Teetimony,  to  be  kept,'* 
Part  was  to  be  kept  for  sustenance  on 
ilie  Sabbath.  This  was  one  end.  But 
mark,  part  also  was  to  be  laid  up  before 
the  Lord  '^for  a  teetimony,**  or  **  before 
the  Testimony,*^  to  remind  them  wiio 


gives  btesid  at  iny  time,  and  po««r  tA 
sustain  life,  even  God.  So  oas  end  of 
Christ's  sacrifice  Is  to  sate  and  noorish 
the  undying  soul,  even  to  all  eteni^. 
Another,  and  yet  hig^  end— Iftc  xM^ 
mate  end— Is  to  be  a  witness  for  God  ato 
the  life-giver,  to  gloriQr  God.  My  peopli^ 
consider  this.  It  is  but  a  low  view— ear 
selfish  view— that  ever  makes  and  ke^ft 
us  regarding  and  setting  forth  ChiJBl» 
and  the  work  of  Christy  with  reference  to 
ourselves  merely,  to  save  and  assure  ns  ; 
and  not  primarily,  and  constantly,  and 
eternally,  in  its  higher  asp«jt  towards 
God,  according  to  that  word,  **  that  now, 
unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  the 
heavenly  places,  might  be  known  by  Ifte 
Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God." 

And  we  see  how,  in  eveiy  dispensataoo, 
God  has  been  chiefly  jealous  of  this;  As 
He  chose  His  people  of  old,  not  for  their 
sake,  but  for  His  own  name^s  sake,  that 
ii  might  be  known  among  the  heathen; 
so  do  we  here  ^nd  a  portion  of  the 
'*  manna"  was  to  be  laid  up  (as  the  "  shew- 
bread")  in  the  ark  for  a  testimony.  In 
the  restored  temple^  as  described  bgr 
Ezekiel  in  the  dose  of  his  visions,  what- 
ever other  difficulties  may  encumber  the 
interpretation,  we  find  ofi^ings  and  sacri- 
fices, in  some  sense,  are,  for  the  sam« 
end,  to  be  observed.-  And  finally,  in  the 
vision  of  heaven,  the  prominent  otgeet 
ever  before  God,  for  the  complacent  rest 
of  the  eternal  mind,  is  Jesus,  as  **  k 
lamb  that  oiic«  was  slain."  Ofal  there  is 
that  in  thie  sight,  into  which  not  only 
**  the  angels  desire  to  look,"  but  on  which 
Jehovah's  eye  ever  settles;  but  yet  (to 
speak  it  with  reverence)  never  exhausts  I 
And  yet  we,  base  worms  of  the  dost, — 
^  light,  unmeaning  things,"— can  pass  it 
by;  or  some  of  us  dare  to  loathe  it,  just 
as  the  Israelites  did  the  manna  1  Oh  I 
instead,  to  be  found  all,  as  we  contemplate 
it,  exclaiming,  **  How  great  is  His  good* 
nessi— how  great  is  His  beauty  1  Oh  I 
that  all  the  earth  would  but  unite  to 
one  song  of  praise  I  Who  can  utter  His 
mighty  acts!  Who  can  shew  forth  aU 
His  praise  1" 

"^And  the  chUdren  of  Itrad  dU  eak 
manna  forty  yeare,  until  they  came  to  9 
land  inhabited:  Aey  did  etU  mmma  mniii 
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4*9^  «MM  wUo  tk$  borderi  of  ike  land  qf 

It  WAS  giTeo  no  more.  It  was  needed 
•  JM)  mora.  So  we  read,  Joshua  r.  U,  12. 
So  ordinances  oeost  in  hesTon.  *'  And," 
IMurs  St.  John,  "  I  saw  no  temple  therein ; 
fm  .the  X/ord  God  Almightj  and  the 
IiAmb  jure  the  temple  thereofl''  Now,  and 
ifn^  God  has  set  np,  and  famished  a 
fMJMe  fo^  »«  beside  Hit  altar*  which  is 
jEeaus;  so  He  engages  to  feed  our  souls 
liN?  the  time«  through  the  constant  sup- 
§1^  of  His  ordinances ;  for  all  ordinances, 
4ie>  .Qis  ^poiotmenti^  are  sprinkled  for 
Mp  vid  sanctified  Igr  the  blood  and  spirit 
cf  Jesna;.  and  with  these  He  statedly 
fs^  and  strengthens  our  souls,  as  trulj 
as  fie  feeds  our  bodies  with  "  the  food 
c^Tenient  for  thepi."  It  is  His  word-- 
ap  inbenent  apiritual  power  or  e£3cac7 — 
4bat  makes  either  effectuaL  What  God 
hestowp^  thix>ugh  His  own  ordinances, 
will  remain  with  us  when  we  enter 
heawen,  and  make  part  of  our  happiness 
there.  But  the  ordinances  themselTes — 
,te  Word  and  sacraments— shall  be  no 
.If  ore  found,  than  were  the  cloudy  pillar 
yr.  the  "  manna"  in  Canaan.  We  shall 
have  no  need  of  the  sacred  symbols  of 
.jChifJAt  when  wo  **  see  Him  &ce  to  face,*' 
^nor  of  the  pledges  of  the  glory  to  ''  be 
,;paTeaIed"  when  we  shall  actually  pos- 
^aetsitr 

«  .Wboso^  then»  among  us  knows  to  sit 
^d  ieed  on  the  true  "  manna**  at  the 
^jSjjftper  of  the  Lamb  8lain»  unless  he 


**  fiiils  of  the  graoe  of  God,*"  by  being 
wanting  to  himselfi  need  not  doubt  of 
being  admitted  to  the  "  Marriage-Supper 
of  the  Lamb,"  *'  who  was  dead,  and  is  alire 
again,  and  now  lireth  for  eTennoreT 

"  This  is  the  ihlness  of  God,"-~beauti- 
fuUy  has  one  said,— *<  for  which  we  are 
as  yet  too  vile  vessels ;  we  are  neither  of 
age  to  eigoy  our  inheritance,  nor  able  to 
bear  the  eternal  weight  of  gloiy ;  and, 
thereforei  it  now  lies  for  us  in  Immanuel's 
hand,  to  be  enjoyed  in  Immanuers  land  l" 
"  But  we  know  in  whom  we  haye  believed, 
and  are  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  we  have  committed  to 
Him."  What  can  we  say  more,  or  add? 
"Lord,  evermore  give  us  this  bread  I" 
"  Feed  us  with  that  living  bread  which  this 
manna  typifies,  and  sanctify  us  in  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  for  thine  own  immediate, 
Uissiul,  and  eternal  presence!"   Amen* 

Ptayer, 

O  Lord  Jesus,  Eternal  Priest  over  the 
house  of  God,  who  hast  gone  up  to  re- 
ceive, and  art  now  on  high,  having  **  gifta 
for  men,"  fill  my  heart,  I  beseech  thee, 
with  blessings  out  of  thy  holy  seat,  as 
now  thou  fillest  my  mouth  with  "  the 
goodness  of  thy  house !"  And,  oh  I  that 
in  the  strength  of  tkie  meat  I  may  walk  on 
my  forty  yesrs— my  pilgrimage  journey 
— till  I  come  to  thy  holy  mountain,  O  my 
God,  where,  without  help  of  any  ordi- 
nance or  outward  sign,  I  shall ''  see  thee 
Ikcetofkce!"    Amen.  W. 


FXBSBCUTiON  OF  CHBISTIAKS  IN  MADAGASCAR. 


•  J9^  bv  ftur  readeia  to  peruse  with  atten- 

<MtKfi  Ih^  following  narrative.    It  gives  an 

.•secrapt  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the 

:  Ca^uxchr  of  Christ  in  Madagascar.    The 

.4a9mr€^  psfSceutioD  ibr  Christ's  cause  are 

-  a^jpei  over.    Satan  has  not  abated  his 

JMwd  to  the  peii^le  of  God,  nor  relaxed 

Ua  efforts,  through  his  servants,  to  de- 

•trogr.  or,  at  leas^  retard  the  advance- 

aaent  of  Christ's  kingdom,  by  torturing 

.•ad  putting  to  dMt^  Chrlftyulyecta.. 


Alas!  we  are  selfish,  ever  cdd  and  nar- 
row in  our  sympattiies,  or  our  hearts 
would  bum,  and  our  devout  prayers 
ascend  to  God,  in  behalf  of  those  poor 
persecuted  ones!  Shall  those  members 
of  the  one  body  suffer,  and  the  other 
members  not  suffer  with  them  ?  Shall 
these^  our  dear  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
Lord,  united  to  us  by  the  indissoluble 
bonds  of  the  Spirit,  with  whom  we  ex- 
pect to  live  in  closest  intimacy  for  «Yer^ 
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^Bball  tnreto  wtlneM  for  CSiriat  midat 
tfifr  heathen^  and  count  not  their  livos 
dear  to  theuii— ^hall  thAsa»  "  haTing  Uk« 
ptMions  with  ousselvei^''  '^be  tortured, 
not  aoceptios  delivermee,  and  hare  trial 
«f  emel  moekingaand^seouii^ngB,"— Hind 
we,  the  Christiana  of  Gr«;at  Britain,  be 
indiflbrent  to  so  solemn  and  so- touching 
»  history  ?    It  is  possible  that  Britain 
ma^  not  be  able  righteously  to  interfere', 
and  help*  to  hurl  the  perseeuting  tyrant 
from  her  heathen  throne ;  and  possible, 
also,  that  the  future  Chnrch  of  Madagas- 
eat  may  now  be  laying  its  foundation  in 
the  graves  of  martyred  saints ;  and  that 
all  this  period  of  darkness,  and  blood, 
and  horror,  may  soon  give  way  to  one  of 
lights  liberty,  and  joy ;  but  aur  tUOy  tmd 
privHege  m  the  meantime  are  clear.    Let 
us  plead  with  Christ  in  behalf  of  His 
elect,,  that  those  days  of  anguish  nay 
be    shortened — that    He  may   take   to 
Himself  great  power  and  reign  —  that 
Be  may  comfort  and  sustain,  by  His 
grace,  the  spirits  of  our  suffering  bretfa- 
ZUB,  enabling  them  to  endure  to  the- end, 
and  to  be  faithful  unto  death  1    How 
earnestly  did  Paul,  when  snflSering,  desu« 
ihe  prayers  of  the  Church  !— **  I  beseedi 
you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's 
aake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that 
je  strire  together  willi  me  in  your  pray- 
«n  to  God  for  me^  ^atlmaj^be  delivered 
feem  ihem  thai  do  aef  believe  in  JudeaT 
And  how  earnestly  would  those  poor  sul* 
ferers  ask  our  prayera  in  their  chaina  and 
prison,  could  their  cry  reach  us  from 
amidst   the  battle,  —  from   amidst  the 
flames  in  Madagascar  I 

KOTiOKs  or  TRU  FXBSBCUTimr  or  184^, 

ABRIDOBD    raOM     TUB     JOURNAL    OF    ▲ 
ITATIVB  OnaUTIAH  WITHBSa^* 

**  The  persecution  was  commenced  on 
Monday,  the  19th  Febtnary  1849,  by  an 
order  from  the  Queen's  government  to 
demolish  two  private  houses,  used  as 
places  of  worship;  and  which  order  was 
carried  into  effect. 
'  ''▲t  thie  Ume  five  individbala  were 
aneated  and  put  in  chains.  All  poesibte 
means  were  used  to  induce  tlie  prisoners 
to  implicate  their  companions,  which 
threeofthemcouragcouslyrefusedtodo;  £r*StoSVia'^tE'2i?T:;:riW^ 

^  _ ..^^^    •.    ^  .^.^    .  '  by  hit  gtnend.     He  was,  morcortr.  •huiWt, 

^*  TnDMBiitod  to  Dr.  Griflths.  formsrly  ©f  the  aMlom,  and  ieroUd  ChrieOmo^  mwl  ▼•  •»  ^ 
IbdagMGsr  MiSklon,  and  mi^  Im  mtkcly  reU«d  ealled  to  seal  hia  tcaUmony  fyg  Christ  iillk  bis 
i  Mood..  Jfifstyifr.  §f^0iiiu 


but  the  other  two  at  length  gave  in  the 
namea  of  several  of  their  feUoi^*Christ- 
ians,  of  whom  fourf  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody. 

*'  Ota  the  S9d  Febraaiy,  tweotherpen- 
sons,  a-  father  and  son,  were  anestsd. 
On  the  S9th,  numben  of  the  peopie  were 
summoned  to  meet  the  ofilcers  of  the 
queen,  to  know  her  will  as  to  the  mtn* 
nerin  which  those  who  persisted  in  the 
profoseion  of  the  Christian- fttth  were  t» 
be  dealt  with.  *  These  are- the  words  of 
the  queen,'  declared  the  ofBoers  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  <  which  we  have  to  tell 
you: — *'I  ask  you,"  saith  the  ^eeo, 
'^tell  me  the  truth,  and  tell  me  no  fslie- 
hood, — What  is  the  reaeon  you  will  not 
forsake  the  very  root  of  this  new  rdigion 
and  mode  of  worship?  Yor  I  have  de- 
prived offlcera  of  their  honours,  put  some 
to  death,  and  reduced  others  to  unredeem- 
able slaveiy,  and  you  still  persevere  io 
practising  tills  new  religion.  What  iv 
the  reason  that  you  will  not  renoBQce 
it  ?** '  Whereupon^  two  of  the  Cbristiaoi^ 
in  the  name  of  their  companions,  replied, 
'  that  they  were  restrained  by  reverence 
for  God  and  Uia  law.' 

"  Another  gathering  of  Oe  people  took 
place  on  the  95th,  when  the  fueei,  by 
the  nwnth  ^heroiBeeM^  agahiaiUreiM* 
them  to  tl»  followiog  eftct:~*If  asy 
new  religion,  or  mode  <^  worship,  and 
especially  this  wonhip  of  yours,  beintnH 
duced  and  practfaed  in  my  country,  I 
forbid  it ;  for  it  shall  never  be  doosu 
These  are  the  things  that  are  prshaated, 
•—the  practice  of  baptism,  afaetiaenoe 
from  work  on  the  Sabbath-day ;  forbid- 
ding to  swear  by  father,  mother,  sitter, 
or  brother,  or  by  the  queen ;  refosing  to 
sacriflee  buHodts,  or  to  worship  idob  sf 
wood  or  stone.  Therefore^  eeme  forwsid 
all  of  yon  that  have  done  so^  and  con- 
fess, that  I  may  determine  what  pnniali- 
ment  to  inflict  upon  you;  but  if  any  one 
shall  wait  till  he  ia  accused  by  another, 
that  perioii  Aall  be  ^nhiahed  without 
mercy.* 

fTlw  Uatory  of  0D»  of  thaoo  Anir  ptrtoBf, 
named  Andriantairoaiiabj,  ia  partieularlj  inter. 
eatina.  Ho  entered  ono  of  the  coontrj  ■ihniiii 
in  the  year  ISM,  kepSat  m  vUhgo  iMt  adlctto 
the  north  of  the  GapitoL  HoaeSn  Smagtk^ei 
himaelf  aa  one  of  the  beat  icholara  in  the  adiool. 
waa  aanointed  a  toaeherki  1811,  ud 
to  bold  the  office  nntU  16», 


wbwi,  ^ 


dredi  of  the  teacbera  andechoian,he  waa  ^^ 
for  the  arm  J.  There  ho  waa  aooa  promoted,  aad 
became  aecretary  and  ^de.de-camp  to  one  of  the 
genemla.  In  MM  he  hMt  hii  eight,  aad.  ooac- 
couot  of  thta  miafbrtana.  waa  diimlewd  the 
■erTice.     He  had  been  a  fUthftU  and  eflkleot 
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«'  On  the  14tb  of  Miuch,  nine  penona, 
./he  of  whom  were  women,  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Yonizongc^  when  called  upon 
to  take  the  oath  reqaired  bj  the  queen'c 
oflioecs,  declared  their  adhesion  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  were  forthwith  put 
In  diaios  and  wrapped  in  mats. 

"  On  the  16th,  a  pious  soldier,  havu^ 
Tefased  to  conform  to  the  royal  ordin- 
•aaoe,  was  also  loaded  with  dbains  and 
wrapped  in  mats. 

*«  On  the  21st,  all  the  people  who  were 
•df-conTieted  of  having  been  secret  fol- 
lowers of  the  new  religion,  were,  with 
those  of  the  province  of  Vonizongo,  or- 
dered to  repair  to  Analakely,  to  take  the 
required  oath ;  and  thej  were  accordingly 
compelled  to  invoke  upon  their  heads  all 
the  curses  that  the  deceased  deified  kings, 
and  the  idols,  and  the  twelve  holy  moun- 
tains, could  inflict  upon  tliem,  should 
they  so  transgress  any  more.  An  officer, 
however,  of  the  5th  honour,  boldly  de- 
clared, that  he  would  not  conform  to  the 
ways  and  manner  of  this  world,  and, 
when  called  upon  to  take  the  oath,  made 
answer: — 'It  is  God  alone  that  I  will 
worship,  for  He,  and  He  alone,  can  do  all 
things  for  me,  and  I  shall  not  pray  to  any 
other  object  whatever.'  He  was  there- 
upon put  into  diains  to  await  the 
queen's  pleasure. 

"  On  the  22d,  the  swearing  in  of  the 
people  was  continued;  when  two  more 
eoofessors,  one  of  them  a  retainer  of  the 
qneen^a  nephew.  Prince  Ramaiga,  re- 
fiiaed  to  conform,  and  were  put  under 
arreat.  On  the  following  day,  their 
example  was  followed  by  two  others,  and 
with  the  like  result.  One  of  these  last, 
Ramany,  also  a  retainer  of  Prince  Bam- 
azga,  stood .  up  before  tlio  people,  and 
aaid,  *  I  believe  in  God ;  for  He  alone  can 
do  all  things  for  n»e ;  and  I  wish  to  obey 
whatever  He  commands  me:  but  as  to 
awearing  hy  the  queen,  or  by  one's 
mother  or  sister,  or  by  oao*s  father  or 
brother,  a  lie  is  a  lie  still,  whether  you 
•wear  to  it  or  not.  I  believe  in  God,  and 
pat  my  trust  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour 
and  Redeemer  of  all  that  believe  in  Him.' 
'Be  was  then  put  in  chains,  with  his 
companions,  to  await  the  queen's  plea- 
auie.  At  the  same  time,  a  female  named 
Banivo,  of  the  tribe  of  Halambo,  (the 
descendants  of  the  first  kings  of  Imerioa,) 
arawed  her  confidence  in  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  and  was  cast  into  prison.    .  . 

**  The  Christian  confessors,  before  enu- 
merated, as  having  been  placed  under 
arrest  were  then  brought  into  Analakely, 
being  borne  by  two  poles  on  men's  shoul- 
ders, wrapped  in  mats  from  head  to  foot, 
and  their  mouths  stuffed  with  rags  to 
prerent  them  from  ipeaking^— the  female 


Banivo,   akme  being  unconfinedy  and 

made  to  walk  behind. 

**  The  following  were  the  puniahmeDta 
appointed  to  be  inflicted  upon  them  bf 
the  queen : — 

<*  1.  The  wives  and  ohUdrea  of  aH 
taken  by  the  officers  were  reduced  to 
slavery. 

<*  2.  The  slaves  that  were  taken,  aad 
also  the  slave  accused  of  preaching  the 
Word,  were  condemned  to  work  in  chaiu 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

*'  S.  The  wives  and  children  -of  the 
preachers  were  condemned  to  pay  half 
the  value  of  their  persons,  as  if  th^  had 
been  sold  as  slaves. 

*<  4.  Half  the  value  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  those  who  brought  kmcSk 
their  books  was  confiscated. 

'*(.  The  multitude  that  inculpated 
themselves  were  to  atone  for  their  crime 
by  paying  each  three  bullocks  and  tliree 
dollars ;  but  half  of  that  sum  was  for- 
given them. 

**6.  And  with  regard  to  the  noble 
band  of  confessors,  who  were  prepared  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  Christ,  the  8en-> 
tence  was: — that  four  of  them,  viz.,  one 
of  the  first  five  taken  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  persecution,  and  ttiree  of  those  ar- 
rested on  the  Uth  of  March,  should  be 
BoaivT  AuvB ;  and  their  bodies  were  ao 
eordim^y  conaumed  in  thefltunee.  The  rest 
of  the  martyrs,  pouRrBRH  in  number^  were 
condemned  to  he  thrown  over  the  preei* 
pice  at  Itsinihatsaka,  and  their  bodies  to 
be  afterwards  burnt  at  the  ssme  place 
where  tlieir  companions  had  saffered,  and 
which  sentence  was  executed  upon  all  of 
them. 

'*7.  And  the  slaves  that  were  tawd' 
guilty  upon  their  own  confession,  were 
condemned  to  receive  twenty  stripes,  in 
addition  to  their  payment  of  the  same 
sum  with  the  other  criminals,  as  aa 
atonement  for  their  sin  of  praying. 

'*Then  all  the  people,  excepting  the 
Christians,  were  called  upon  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  by  forcing  a  spear  into 
the  carcase  of  a  bullock,  and  drinking  Uie 
holy  water  mixed  with  the  holy  earth 
taken  from  the  tombs  of  the  deceased 
kings. 

*<The  Christians  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  slaver^'  were  then  sold,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pe<^le. 

**  Announcement  was  then  made,  that 
the  queen  intended  to  erect  a  memorial 
stone  in  each  of  the  six  provinces  of 
Imerina,  to  forbid  the  practice  of  the  neir 
religion  in  her  country. 

'*  The  Prince  Ramanja,  the  queen'e 
nephew,  was  condemned  to  pay  one  hund- 
red dollars,  as  an  at<Mieroent  for  his  sin 
la  wonhipping  the  true  Qod ;  Sf^KMika, 
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.  an. offiGtf  of  the  palace,  wmc  alto  ooa 
.demned  to  pay  fliiy  doUara ;  but  both  of 
these  penalties  were  aftenrards  reduced 
to  oae-half,  and  all  the  degrees  of  honour 
.  which  the  (Christian)  officers  in  the  army, 
and  in  other  departments  of  goremment, 
had -enjoyed,  were  forfeited. 

'*  On  the  29th  of  March,  upon  the  peti- 
tion  of  the  officers  and  people,  the  queen 
consented  to  reduce  the  redemption- 
money  imposed  upon  the  wives  and  child- 
ren (of  Christians^  who  had  been  made 
•lares ;  but,  on  the  following  day,  the 
wives  and  children  of  those  Christians 
who  had  suffered  death  were  condemned 
to  irredeemable  slaveiy. 

**  The  following  is  an  enumeration  of 
the  sufferers  by  the  late  persecution  :«^ 
'*  18  persons  put  to  death,— vix^  four  by 
burning,  and  fourteen  by  being 
thrown  over  the  rock. 
*<  6  individuals,  whose  wives  and  child- 
ren were  made  slaves. 
'<  27  preachers  condemned  to  pay  half  the 
value  of  the  persons  of  their  wives 
and  children. 
''42  persons  who  brought   back   thehr 
books,  and  were  to  forfeit  half  the 
value  of  their  persons   and  pro- 
perty. 
"27  preachers,  and  those  that  brought 
their  books   back  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Vonizongo^  were  to  suffer 
the  same  punishment. 
**  1643  persons  were  adjudged  to  pay,  as 
an  atonement  for  the  sin  of  wor- 
shipping the  true  God,  three  bul- 
locks and  three  dollars  each ;  but 
of  which  sum  one-half  was  remit- 
ted. 
*<  109   slaves   were    condemned  to   be 
flogged,  with  twenty  stripes  each, 
before  the  people^  and  to  work  in 
chains  during  the   remainder  of 
their  lives. 
**  2  persons  were  condemned  to  pay  fines ; 
one  of  one  hundred,  and  the  other 
of  fifty  dollars ;  but  one-half  of  the 
amount  was  afterwards  remitted. 
"  6  persons  who  had  been  pimished  be- 
fore, were  condemned  to  work  in 
chains  for  their  Uves. 
^  I  slave,  for  preaching  the  Word,  was 
condemned  to  work  in  chains  for 
hislife, 
''1  slave,  taken  by  the  queen's  offlcen^ 
received  a  similar  sentence : 
*<  Making  altogether  a  total  of  1903 
persons  who  have  been  called  to  suffer 
the  various  punishments  above  indicated, 
for  the  alleged  crime  of  having  embraced 
or  favoured  Christianity. 

<*  On  the  10th  of  November,  the  Christ- 
ian officers  who  had  lost  their  honours, 
and  been  r^uoed  to  the  rank  of  common 


soldiers,  were  oidered  to  bdid  a  etdite 
house.  On  arriving  at  the  appointad 
place,  they  bad  to  raise  the  stones,  aad 
carry  them  to  the  building,  Ibr  a  whole 
year,  and  they  were  compelled  by  their 
taskmasters  to  work  hard  every  day% 
without  any  adequate  supply  of  fbod  or 
clothing.  The  distressed  Christians  wlio 
have  been  subjected  to  this  degradatioa 
and  misery,  have  since  been  branded  kf 
their  enemies  with  a  peculiar  eptth^ 
significant  of  the  queen's  dislike  to  their 
rdiigion.  They  are  called  *Tsihianaian%' 
or,  '  That  whteh  is  not  to  be  imitated.*" 


AMERICA. 

BXPOUT  or  TBI  IMEBICAV  BOABD  OW 
COMMIBSIOBBBS  FOB  rOBElQB  MISSI0B9* 
—1851. 

The  foUowing  is  the  summaty  of  ope^- 
rations  of  this  admirable  nriiwionaiy 
society  :— 

^  The  Committee  have  now  completed 
their  survey  of  the  different  missions.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Board  has  twenty- 
five  missions  under  its  care,  embradng 
one  hundred  and  ten  stations,  and  thirty* 
three  out-stations.  In  connexion  with 
these  missions  there  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  ordained  missionariesi  and  two 
licensed  preachers.  Eight  of  the  ordained 
missionaries  have  also  received  a  medical 
education,  and  there  are  seven  pbynelana 
who  are  not  preachers.  Of  teadien^ 
printers,  &&,  there  are  twenty^five ;  and 
of  fbmale  assistant  missionaries,  two 
hundred  and  one.  The  wbde  number  d 
the  labourers,  male  and  Hemale^  sent  front 
this  country  and  now  fiving*,  is  ttaren 
hundred  and  dghty^six.  Eleven  nativo 
pastors,  and  nineteen  other  native  preach* 
ers,  with  one  hundred  and  twelve  native 
helpers,  make  the  whole  number  of  nativo 
assistants,  not  including  sohoolmasteni 
and  comparatively  uneducated  helpers^ 
one  hundred  and  fbrty-two.  The  whole 
number  of  labourers  now  connected  with 
the  missions,  foreign  and  native,  who 
depend  for  thisir  means  of  living  and  nse- 
fhlness  on  the  treasury  of  the  Board,  is 

TIVK  BUBDBBD  1.1ID  TWBHTT-BIOBT. 

"The  number  of  churches  formed  by  the 
missions  is  ninety-two.  These  contain 
twenty -four  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-three  members  in  regular  standing. 
The  admissions  to  the  churches  by  a  pro- 
fession of  faith,  during  the  year,  were  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  four.  In  thie 
connection  it  should  be  stated,  that  the 
oontabutiona  reoored  by  the  Board  team 
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ftralgB  Iffidds,  the  ammmt  cf  which  is 
steadily  tocrcAting  from  year  to  jear, 
was  ISylM  dol.  16c.;  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  tlua  came  from  these  AatWe 
snission  chnrchet. 

*'The  seminariea  fbr  training  native 
preadien  and  teachers  are  seren  in  num- 
ber, and  contain  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  pupils ;  and  there  are  seven  hundred 
•imd  eight  pupils,  male  and  female,  in 
twenty-two  other  boarding-schools.  The 
number  of  children  in  free  schools  is 
twenty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty*feur,  about  half  of  whom  are  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  supported  by 
the  Hawaiian  gOYemment. 

^Twelve  printing  establishments  are 
in  operation  in  as  many  of  the  missions, 
with  seven  type  and  stereotype  founderies, 
and  type  for  printing  in  nearly  thirty  lan- 
guages. During  the  past  year  52^669,739 
pages  are  reported  to  hare  been  printed. 
This  swells  the  amount  of  printing  from 
the  be^nningf  iu  all  the  missions,  to 
$48,589,286  pages." 

BARDWICH  IflLAlTDS. 

The  moral  condition  of  those  islands 
is  peculiarly  interesting  at  the  present 
moment,  as  they  form  the  link  which 
connects  American  enterprise  in  Cali- 
ibmia  with  the  eastern  hemisphere,  whose 
dark  places  may  be  destined  to  receive 
light  from  tiie  western  world.  The  Be- 
port  states,  that — 

**  Of  the  88,896  who  have  been  received 
into  the  churches,  21,738  were  living  and 
In  regular  church-standing ;  which  ap- 
pears to  be  just  one-fourth  part  of  the 
population  of  the  islands.  The  additions 
to  seventeen  of  the  twenty  churches 
were  859.  The  deaths  were  1277, 
oonsiderably  exceeding  the  number  of 
admissions;  and  to  the  deaths  should 
be  added  the  excess  in  the  number  of 
exeommuttications  above  the  number  re- 
stored. Kore  than  ten  thousand  church 
members  have  died  in  connection  with 
the  church  from  the  beginning.  It  is  a 
hopeful  circumstance,  t£it  there  were,  in 
that  land  eo  lately  barbarous,  so  many  as 
as  1874  Cimstian  marriages  during  the 
year." 

The  liberality  of  those  churches  de* 
serves  our  notice. 

**The  contributions  of  the  natives  for 
various  religious  objects,  reported  from 
twelve  of  the  more  able  ^stations,  were 
8605  dols.  Tills  does  not,  however,  in- 
clude all  that  was  given  for  erecting 
places  of  worship  at  those  stations.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  some  two  or  three 


hundred  dollars  of  this  were  giVen  fbr  the 
suffering  French  missions  in  South  Africa, 
just  about  the  time  when  representatlvea 
of  the  French  Government  were  commit- 
ting outrages  at  Honolulu.  The  amount 
contributed  in  cash  during  the  year  end- 
ing iu  May  last,  was  15,965  dels.,  betides 
all  that  was  done  in  building  and  repair- 
ing churches.  A  missionary  society, 
auxiliary  to  the  Board,  has  been  formed* 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  Gospel  to 
other  clusters  of  islands.** 


ISISB  MX8BIOK8— DOOir. 

The  following  extracts  ihmi  the  Morning 
Herald  give  an  account  of  the  late  co»« 
firmation  of  274  converts  in  tbe  above 
mission :— 

"Sib,— Many  Christians  In  England) 
have  rightly  judged  that  the  chief  cause 
of  the  misery,  crime,  disloyalty,  and 
political  difficulty  of  Ireland  is  Poptry. 
They  have  also  most  correctly  judged 
that  the  chief  cure  for  all  its  evils  is  the 
Biblt-^God/M  Wordy  together  with  the 
judicious  development  of  the  peculiar 
machinery  of  the  Established  Church. 
For  the  gratification  and  encouragement 
of  such  persons,  I  write  this  brief  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  religious  histoiy  of  Ireland,— the 
confirmation  by  the  Bishop  of  Cadiel  of 
274  converts  from  Romanism  in  Drom- 
keen  Church,  countv  Limerick,  on  Satur- 
day, September  20tli. 

"  In  the  month  of  August  last,  his  Lord- 
ship held  his  confirmation  in  his  dioceses 
of  Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lis- 
more.  Then,  seventeen  converts  from 
the  parishes  of  Cullen  and  Ballybroode, 
both  in  the  district  of  Doon,  were  con- 
firmed. But  for  a  variety  of  reasons  he 
deferred  the  administration  of  this  ordi- 
nance of  the  Church  for  the  large  body 
of  the  converts  in  the  parishes  of  Doon* 
Tuogh,  and  Pallas  Green.  Saturday,  the 
20th  ult,  was  the  day  finally  appointed. 
It  was,  indeed,  'a  day  mucm  to  be  re- 
membered.' The  weather  was  remark- 
ably fine.  The  Bishop  arrived  by  railway 
at  Dromkeen  at  9.40,  a.m.  The  Her. 
William  Fennefather  of  Aylesbury,  acted 
as  his  chaplain.  The  Bev.  J.  K.  White, 
secretary  of  the  Irish  Society  of  London, 
and  ten  other  clergymen  from  difilerent 
places,  were  present.  The  secluded  little 
church  not  being  able  to  accommodate 
more  than  200  persons,  it  was  necessary 
to  divide  the  candidates ;  and  accordingly 
at  the  morning  service  172  persons  from 
the  parishes  of  I>oon  and  Tuogh  were 
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^onflmwd,  wifl  at  Hie  evening  sertice  105 
trmn  the  parish  of  PaHas  Grean,  of  whom 
three  were  Protestants.  Englishmen 
irill  be  sorprised  to  learn,  that  it  was 
considered  advisable  that  a  magistrate 
»nd  ninety  policemen  should  be  on  the 
.gromnd,  as  the  priests  had  publicly  threat- 
«ied  from  the  altars  of  their  respective 
<^apels,  that  1S,000  men  and  all  the 
^Tipperary  Boys*  should  be  at  the 
church  to  prevent  the  confirmation.  The 
pmdent  arrangements  of  the  Qoveniment 
<sooled  the  ardour  for  an  afihiy,  and  the 
poor  converts  were  unmolested.  My 
^ock,  many  of  whom  had  to  walk  from 
«ix  to  eight  Irish  miles  to  the  church, 
were  treated  by  all  the  inhabitants  with 
^vility.  I  rode  with  the  principal  party, 
^about  100,)  aad  coold  not  expect  more 
iperfect  quiet  in  a  roxal  parish  of  Protert- 
4mt  England. 

'*  Coudrmation  is  one  of  the  most  affect- 
ing and  beautiful  rites  of  our  holy  religion, 
It  is  a  season  for  heart-searching.  But  it 
Is  pecutiarly  trying  to  the  convert  from 
Bomanism,  and  to  the  Irish  peasant  in 
particular.  The  Church  of  Rome  has 
taught  him  that  confirmation  is  a  sacra- 
ment that  '  cannot  be  reiterated  without 
aacrilege,'  and  popular  superstition  has 
-filled  his  mind  with  the  horrible  appre- 
faension  of  any  person  who  is  confirmed 
a  second  time  becoming  mad,  or  being 
•mothered  between  two  feather-beds.  The 
Bomish  peasants  of  Doon  are  quite 
astonished  that  our  274  converts  were 
not  punished  by  God,  for  submitting  to 
the  imposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Cashcl's 
hands,  by  coming  forth  274  raging  lun- 
atics. 

"  But  there  are  additional  facts  deeply 
interesting,  which  tend  to  impart  peculiar 
importance  to  the  subject  of  this  letter. 
Doon  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
two  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick, 
—unhappily  notorious  for  bloodshed  and 
'demoralization.  Doon  was  the  concen- 
tration of  the  vilest  and  most  lawless 
population  of  both  counties.  In  the  life 
of  the  late  rector  of  Doon,  part  of  his 
house  was  converted  into  a  police  bar- 
iack ;  for  many  months  he  was  guarded 
by  day  and  night  by  eight  policemen,  and 
could  not  walk  from  his  own  door  witbout 
an  armed  protection.  Not  many  years 
atnce,  the  sale  of  a  cow,  seized  for  tithe, 
was  effected  by  a  very  strong  force  of 
police  and  military,  supported  by  artil- 
lery, who  were  resisted  by  60,000  men, 
€very  neighbouring  county  sending  its 
contingent.  Bibbonism,  seizing  of  arms 
by  night,  drilling  by  midnight  of  large 
parties,  faction  fighting,  murder;  sudi 
were  the  pursuits  of  the  people.  I  have 
met  many  persons  who  are  well  known 


to  have  been  engaged  in  inuroer,-^ot 
in  one  or  even  two  cases,  even  in  mid-day 
assassinations.    Such  persons  have  liTcd 
in  the  country,  and  do  still  five,  withont 
fear  of  consequences.    Upon  sudi  a  pop- 
ulation the  Irish  6ode^  commenced  its 
operations  about  four  yean  since.   Ilie 
BiUe   cmmlated  by  that  flodetj  has 
revolutionized  the  people.    li  has  pro- 
duced a  blessed  change.    The  erfi  sptoit 
has  been  driven  out.    ITow,  Scripttira 
Readers  declare  the  doctrines  of  (Sod's 
Word  from    house  to  house,  sevend 
hundreds  of  chfldren  are  taught  in  onr 
schools,  and  three  missionaries  in  the 
district  preach  •Christ  emciflea,*  from 
day  to  day.    Crime  has  retired  before  tl»e 
light  of  tbeOospel, — no  case  of  murder  has 
occurred  during  the  last  two  years.   Per* 
seeution  has  been  violent.    Last  jnt  a 
strong  police  force  was  necessary  to  eoa- 
duct  our  converts  to  and  from  dimvh  on 
Sundays ;  but  even  this  has  ceased.   The 
Irish  Society  supports  us  nobly.    Ow 
confirmation  in  Dromkeen  Churai,  con* 
ducted  in  peace,  arraying  so  large  a  nmo- 
ber  of  living,  intelligent,  immortal  tro- 
phies of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  orer 
vice,  prejudice,   and   religious  bigotrT* 
proves  that  the  eomdry  ia  cmni  Pcpery, 
and  its  consequent  evils,  are  expeikd,  if  only 
we  are  faithful  to  our  high  mission,  if  the 
Irish    Society  be   duly   supported.    If 
England  will  repel  Popish  aggression  from 
her   Protestant  constitution,  she  moit 
fight  the  battle  for  truth  in  Ireland.  For 
what  England  has  done  and  is  doing  to 
enable  us  to  carry  on  this  warfare,  1 9xA 
my  brethern  are  moat  grateful— I  sn, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant^ 

"  WitwAji  FiKPAxaicK, 
Iriak  Soetely  Misaosar)  si  Dp^ 
Dooir  Qlsbb,  Pallas  Grkas." 


FRANCE. 

OaVTSAL  PBOVSaTAST  flOOISTff. 

The  labours  of  this  Society,  in  coanse- 
tioD  with  the  Protestant  EitaUtsbed 
Chnroh  of  Fraiioe,  have  been  aiM  hj 
several  ooHeetiosM  mado  in  oar  eharohsa 
A  communieatiefi  to  our  Foreign  Cofrs* 
spondence  Committee  has  been  recslttd 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grandpierrs  of  Paris» 
the  distinguished  and  admiraWeflMsretair 
of  the  Society,  from  which  we  OMketbt 
following  extracts  regardHng 
ne  Triumphs  of  Protestant  Thi  A  ta  fVaacfc 
"  Six  months  ago,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Oiae,  the  inhabitants  of  s 
cluster  of  villages,  to  the  number  of  nn 
hundred^  abjured  the  Church  of  Boot 
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»7ff 


for  tli#  fliilfr  of  ProtestaBtiOTi;  mmI  bo 
miUbl*  pastor  to  take  ohargtf  of  thca^ 
bBS  jet,  alter  all  efforU,  been  prooored. 
^When  was  the  ezhortatioDy  *  Pray  ye  the 
Xord  of  the  rinejnird,  that  He  may  send 
IbsHi  laboavers  ento  Hb  harresty' 


**  Last  suamer^  ia  tiM  BeigU>oorhood 
of  Troyesy  a  reli^ous  moTement  took 
phee  oloie  ta  the  villages  of  Estissac  and 
Tltebr.  The  miniBter  of  Troyes,  the 
Sovr  Mr.  Reeordmi,  on  the  InviUtion  of 
tlM-inbalritantarfiistitiited  the  eraoffeUoal 
aarrioo  amoo^  them,  and  the  worshippers 
amonnty  at  this  momeatt  to  700  persons. 
JUker  man^an  effort  to  find  a  resident 
pastor,  which  proved  nnanccessfol,  and 
^SUm  forcing  as,  in  pity,  to  detach  one 
iof  a  time  from  a  less  popaloos  district, 
they  have  been  supplied  within  these  few 
dkys  with  both  a  minister  and  a  lohool- 
master,  while  the  Town  Conncil  of  Troyes 
have  decided,  that  both  the  chnrch  and 
mine  of  the  pfiftoe  'shall  be  devoted 
firoB^  heaooforth  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Protestant  worship^— the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  having  abjured  CathoU- 
eifm.'  The  Bbhop  of  Troyes  did  every. 
thlBg*  in  hu  power  to  lead  back  these 
itray  sii«em  as  he  thought  them,  into  the 


Bomish  Md,  and  tent  Hie  PHneipal  o  I 
the  Seminavv  to  deal  with  them.  Bat  all 
his  attempt  niled,  and  the  latter  retnrned 
in  confoslon,  with  the  confession  to  hia 
superior,  that  further  attempts  wer» 
hopeless;    .... 

•«  The  Ibets  neak  for  theoftelvea; 
Wa  vouch  for  their  perfect  acmiracy«. 
We  eoold  have  multiplied  them  as  well 
as  added  details  of  still  higher  interest, 
but  this  will  be  done  in  our  next  reporta^ 
We  might  have  spoken,  for  example,  of 
our  station  at  Sionville,  where  a  hundred 
sheep»  reclaimed  from  the  Romish  fold, 
are  feeding  under  the  care  of  the  good 
Shepherd  In  peace ;  at  Eulbef,  where  250 
Catholic  worlnnen,  and  at  St.  Opportune^ 
where  260  inhabttants,  hear  weekly  thv 
preaohing  of  the  pure  Gospel  from  tfae» 
lipa  of  devoted  ministers ;  at  Cveveoour^ 
&c.,  and  at  La  Martel,  wher»  nnmeroua> 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  severally 
converted  to  Jesus  Christ ;  at  the  Higb 
Pvrenees,  where  our  excellent  brother^ 
Mr.  Frossard,  exercises  his  most  labor* 
ions  and  biessed  kbeors;  and  at  SHm^ 
other  places  where  our  Societv  has  estal>* 
lished  its  agents;  but  enough  has  beea 
said  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  nature,  it» 
spirit,  and  its  i'      " 


^oMtf  0  of  iSMitii. 


71t  iStofv  •/  Nmev^  By  the  Anthor 
of  "  Tke  FmUh/id  Pmrnma-;*  ''  Night 
Waie/m,'*  ''  Mormng,  fFateAes^"  ^c. 
Rdinborgb,  Paton  and  Ritchu.  1852. 

Tjiia  ia  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Uttle 
books^  ezteznaUy  and  internally,  which 


we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time:  W# 
cordially  reeoaaneBd  it  to  young  readen^ 
for  whom  it  it  specially  intended,  and  a» 
cordially  thank  its  sccomplished  auth<»^ 
for  his  many  valuable  contributions  to 
our  useful  and  cheap  fiterature. 


KOTE  BT  THE  EDITOB; 


Tin  Bdkor,  at  tberesd  of  a  third  vohime 
of  Us  Magasine,  begs  to  say  a  few  words 
to  his  readers,  by  replying  to  some  of 
Iw  esiiespuadsnti^  whose  eommuniea- 
Iw  haa  hitherto  been  unable  to 


Ber.  A.  C.  tbos  writes,^''  Tour  Maga- 
siM  has  not  been' so  good  ^Is  year  as 
I  am  very  nraeb.  Rev.  Sir,  of 
r  opinion.  But  the  Editor  confesses 
thai  he  himself,  and  not  the  friends  who 
have  genermnly  aidM  him.  Is  solely  to 
blame.  But  have  you.  Rev.  A.  C,  ever 
tried  to  edit  even  a  threepenny  Mag^ 


line  ?  Do  yoa  knew  the  difficulties  of 
doing  so  when  overwhelmed  with  other 
labours  ?  Vi>  you  know,  also,  how  muob 
easier  it  Is  to  find  fkuHs  than  to  meii4 
them  T— to  bbime  bad  writfaig  than  t<» 
write  better  ? — to  point  out  what  should 
be  dene  than  to  do  it  t — and,  finally,  ReT» 
Brother,  is  one  subscriber,  in  a  parish 
like  thine,  where  there  might  be  fifty,  a 
great  encouragement  to  the  Editor,  ev 
his  friends,  to  put  their  <«  hands  to  tho 
wheel,**  or  their  fingers  to  the  pen,  with 
more  vigour  and  earnestness  than  hither- 
to !    Tet  we  promise  you,  that  if  you 
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kmp  7<Mur  o&tt  nttnber  •tm,  (in  iplte  of 
low  fian'  prieosy)  wo  shall  ondooTOtir  to 
ttake  the  next  Tolame  far  more  useful 
than  any  of  its  predeoossors^  and  wtoiidi 
iho  great  snm  of  3b.  per  annum !  But 
irbat  wo  sbonld  do,  is  the  point  roforred 

to  by  J.  P.,  minister  of .    <«Mj  ad- 

Tiee,"  so  saith  onr  adTiser,  'Ms  to  give  ser- 
mons onoe  more;  bat  let  them  be  thart; 
and  along  with  these,  give  original  (but 

thing,  in  short,  for  Sabbath  reading; 
and  leare  out  erlticisms,  except  for  the 
sake*  of  good  spicy  extracU.*'  This 
adrioe  ooinoides  so  enthrely  with  the 
Editor's  own  jndgment,  that  he  means  to 
follow  it.  "  And  why  not/'  asks  a  learned 
Doctor  from  the  north,  **  make  it  more 
a  Chorch  Magazine  ?**  Beeanse  that 
higher  field  has  been  left  to  our  able 
eontemporary,  **HtJCifhh\\f*  M  «i»c1|  Hn 
object  can  on1y*l>e  attained  by  a  large 
Magazine.  But  it  is  intended  to  make 
onr  publication  so  far  ''a  Church  Maga- 
slne/'  by  ministers  communicating  infor- 
mation through  its  pages  to  the  Church, 
as  to  what  their  own  congregations  are 
domg  for  the  adTancement  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and 
aho  by  affording  practical  hints  for  the 
better  working  of  our  noUe  Presbyterian 
system  and  Church  constitution.'  Bat  (he 
Editor  hopes  nerer  to  forget,  that  there 
are  other  branches  of  Christ's  Church 
in  Scotland  and  ont  of  it,  in  whose  well- 
doing in  God's  sight  we  should,  as  Christ- 
ians, rejoiee,  and  whose  ill-doing  we 
should,  as  Christians,  deplore. 

We  shall  still  aim  at  writing  for  the 
Intelligent  classes,  but  cannot  meet  the 
demand  for  articles  "  salted  to  those  who 
are  rery  ignorant."  For  wo. do  not 
beliere  any  literature  can  be  created  to 
meet  the  wanta  of  the  unonltlYated  and 
wholly  nneduoated.  Such  persons  must 
be  taught  by  liring  men,  and  not  by 
dead  letters.  In  order  to  read  with 
profit,  there  most  be  a  good  reader  to 
be  profited,  and  intelligence  to  be  tangbt, 
as  well  as  intelligence  to  teach. 

We  have  roMon  t^  1be)ie^»  i^  qir; 


labonr%  howoTer  homblo  and  defective," 
have  not  been  quite  in  vain;* bat  have 
giren  to  many  instrnetion,  and  have  also 
'  been  blessed  for  the  good  and  comfort  of 
earnest  spirits.  We  sineerely  thank  Ood 
for  this ;  for  unless  some  auoh  froits  were 
gathered,how1ieartless  our  task  would  be! 
The  Editor  returns  his  warmest  thanks' 
to  his  friends,— wonld  he  were  permitted 
to  mention  them  by  name!— who  ImvO 

jXSSinJIdSSrjSS  flS  tibe 
commencement  of  his  Magaxine.  He 
feels  also  grateful  to  those  readers  who 
hare  hitherto  supported  and  enconraged 
him,  and  who  are  willing  still  to  ooan« 
tenance  an  honest  endeavonr  to  sspplj 
a  usefbl  and  cheap  periodical  to  the  eom- 
mnnicants  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
His  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  pren. 
He  has  reorired  much  assistance  firom 
nany  Y^^T^n^Y^^"  (though  very 
little  from 'others  so  called  I)  while  the 
criticisms  of  newspapers  unconnected 
with,  or  opposed  to  the  Church,  hare 
often  been  generous,  and  always  fair. 
As  to  contributions,  the  Editor  b^gs 
respectfully  to  repeat  what  he  baa  said 
in  former  notices,  that  he  iau  not  wuk 
any  senf  to  Aim.  But  those  willing 
kindly  to  aid  the  Bfagaxine  by  their  p#n» 
are  re<^nested  to  have  the  goodness  to 
oomnianicate  first  with  the  Editor  as  to 
the  subject,  &c,  of  their  pi^er,  giring 
their  name,  at  the  same  time,  ni  eoit/Silence. 
But  useful  extracts  from  books,  or  faett 
€U  to  good  doing  in  any  pariah  or  diotriet » 
connexion  with  the  Churchy  wtff  henetfwth 
ahoaya  he  moet  thank/nify  received. 

The  Editor  eschews  all  '*  original 
poetry,"  until  the  less  ktfown  proddotioat 
in  English  literatore  of  poetic  genfaw 
are  exhansted. 

And  now,  ooorteons  reader!  lot  at 
part  friends,  reeolred  as  friends  to  meet 
again  in  Volume  IV.,  with  a  dncoro  wiih 
to  do  good,  or  to  reoelTe  good,  and  to 
"carry  one  another's  hardens."  We 
promise  to  give  more  time  and  attettUoK 
to  the  Magasine  than  we  have  Utherla 
done.  Will  yon  promise  to  give  as  yonr 
jj^dyyi^lyyiiyoo-operation  ? 


fAVMi  AJOBoaua,  VBiiniM, 


?ya^2^v 
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Sermon. 

' '  Bf  the  RxT.  Mr.  Wright,  Dalkeith. 

,   ...-*...  »       1  .;      :  Mr     i 

**  CoBW  nd^,  «Bd  let  toVMbDn  togtther,  mIUi  the  Lord :  Though  700?  lAm  b«  m  scariet,  U>^ 
iBM  h«  ks  irMt«  M  >DO«r ;  tfatfogh  they  b«  red  UIm  crinuoo,  th«y  thAU  bf  M  wool  K  J«  iM  wiUiof 
and  obedient,  ye  ehelt  Mt  the  good  of  the  hmd.'*~l8AiAn  1. 18, 19. 


Wb  h«Te  here  thd  call  of  the  Gospel,  the 
promise  of  the  Gospel,  and  thie  condition 
of  the  Gospel.  Whe  eotf  of  the  Gospel,— 
"  Come  'nbwr,  aAd  let  tts  reason  together, 
saitb  the  Lord  5"  the  promise  of  the  Gos- 
pcl4<r-^**  Though  your  sins  he  as  scarlet, 
thej  shall  he  as  white  as  snow ;"  and  the 
comditiim  of  the  Gcispel,— *•  If  y«  he  willing 
and  obedient,,  jo  shall  eat  the  good  of  the 


I.  We  have  the  call  of  the  Gospel,— 
«*  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  tog^ber." 
Ther?  are  rarious  ways  ih  trhidh  Gftd 
r^fUoni^'with  nieik  a^ut  their  siris  and 
their  salvation : — l«e,  He  reasons  with  men 
ty  means  of  their  own  conscience.  No  one 
can  commit  sin  without  being  reminded 
that  he  is  doing  what  is  wrong.  There  is 
a  iacnlty  implanted  in  ereiy  heart,  which 
intaitirely  apprehends  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  eviL  Do  what  is  right, 
and  your  conscience  will  approve  of  it ; 
do  what  is  wrong,  and  your  conscience 
will  cry  out  against  it.  Now,  what  is 
this  but  just  God  reasoning  with  us  by 
means  of  this  faculty.  God  planted  con- 
science in  our  breasts;  and  therefore, 
when  it  speaks  to  us,  it  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  God— explains  the  law  of  God— 
aaaerts  the  authority  of  God— and  vindi- 
cateaoTermtberighUofGod.  You  see 

i.-iv 


that  unhappy  criminal  in  hit  solHary  eBll» 

confined  for  some  dark  deed  of  bloodj— 
no  one  is  near  him,  yet,  lookj  he  often 
starts  up  as  if  some  spectral  apparition 
passed  before  his  eyes,— not  a  sound  is  to 
be  heard  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the 
night,  or  break  the  silence  of  his  gloon^ 
dungeon,  yet,  hear,  he  is  loudly  talking 
in  his  sleep,  and  battling  with  the  minis- 
ters of  justice^  as  if  they  were  dragging 
him  to  punishment.  Now,  what  is  |( 
which  makes  the  very  soHtiide  ef  tbia 
man  insupportable,  and  converts  liisreiy 
dreams  into  seasons  of  tefrror  and  alarm? 
Is  it  not  God  reasoning  with  him  by  hit 
conscience,  convicting  him  of  his  crime, 
explaining  to  him  its  enormity,  pointing 
out  its  guilt,  and  carrying  the  argument 
thoroughly  against  him  at  the  bar  of  con- 
science? 

2<//y,  God  reasons  with  men  by  His 
Word.  The  Word  of  God  is  a  lamp,  at 
once  to  shew  us  the  path  of  death,  and  to 
shew  us  the  path  of  life.  It  shines  upon 
the  dark  guilt  of  our  hearts,  and  shews  ua 
the  death  that  is  there,— it  also  shines 
upon  the  wondrous  sacrifice  of  the  Crasfi 
and  shews  us  the  life  that  Is  there.  Now, 
who  is  it  that  thus  speaks  to  us,  and  ex- 
plains matters  In  the  Scriptures?  It  it 
God;  for  all  the  holy  men  of  old,  if\u\ 
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declared  the  will  of  God  in  the  Bible, 
spake  OS  they  were  moyed  bj  the  Holy 
Ghost  So  that  every  time  we  open  the 
Bible,  or  hear  it  read,  it  is  God  to  whom 
we  listen.  Does  the  Bible  startle  us  by 
some  threatening  ?— it  is  God  who  threat- 
ens. Does  the  Bible  win  us  by  some  pro- 
mise?—it  is  God  who  promises.  Does 
th^  BiU^  cany  conriction  to  our  hearts 
Igr  some  truth  which  it  utters  P-*it  is 
God  who  utters  the  truth.  Does  the 
Bible  warn  or  encourage,  exhort  or  be- 
seech ?—it  is  still  God  who  warns,  en- 
courages, exhorts,  and  reasonsirith  us, 
by  means  of  His  Word. 

Sd/y,  God  reasons  with  men  by  means 
of  His  proTidenoe.  The  events  of  Frovi* 
denoe  are  often  peculiarly  fitted  to  arrest 
attention.  Death,  perhaps,  suddenly  en- 
ters our  door,  and  tears  away  some  dear 
Mie  with  alarmtaig  npidity.  In  oonse- 
quenceof  this  our  dwelling  is  corered  with 
the  dark  mantle  of  sorrow  and  of  deep  dis- 
|ress|  and,  in  the  midst  of  this,  we  poU' 
der  our  ways  and  search  deeply  into  our 
bearts.  The  affliction  is  ;Uke  a  solemn 
voiCB  oalling  upon  us  to  do  eo,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  listen  to  it.  Ah  1  how  fre- 
quently you  have  seen  some  one,  in  the 
days  of  worldly  joy,  carrying  a  high  head 
and  leading  a  thoughtless  life ;  but,  sud- 
denly, a  aore  calamity  has  plunged  hira 
Into  deep  sorrow  and  woe ;  and  now,  how 
diflRvenUyheacts!  He  is  thoughtful  n()w 
p-he  is  serious  now—he  inquires  about 
God,  about  judgment,  about  a  Saviour. 
The  aoleran  dispensation  has  this  effect 
iqwii  hioi,  and  it  is  God  who  has  appointed 
the  dispeosatioa ;  so  that  it  is  God's  voice 
which  BOW  q^eaks  in  it,— they  are  His 
warnings  which  are  sounded  in  it^His 
lessons  which  are  taught  by  it— and  His 
child  is  humbled  in  the  dust  while  He 
reasons  with  hUn  Igr  this  event  of  His 
providence. 

4(A/y,  God  reasons  with  men  by  His 
Spirit  Properly  speaking,  this  is  the 
on^  way  in  which  God  effectually  rea< 
pons  with  mjsn  at  all ;  for  whatever  the 
lastrwnenl  may  he,  unlen  it  is  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  employs  it,  it  is  employed  In 
Tain^  The  awakenings  of  natural  con- 
acieace  are  oiten  pQwerful;  but  unless 
|ho  Holy  aidrit  gives  effiH^t  to  them,  they 


are  soon  stifled  and  repressed.  The  Word 
of  God  clearly  prodairos  the  message  of 
life ;  but  unless  the  Spirit  gives  the  hear" 
ing  ear,  who  will  believe  the  report  ?  The 
heavy  stroke  of  affliction  oiien  leaves  very 
deep  impressions;  but  unless  the  Spirit 
sanctifies  them,  a  little  renewed  rubbing 
with  the  world  will  soon  rub  them  all 
awi^.    In  all.^the  various  ways,  there- 
fore, of  reasoning  with  the  sinner  wbidi 
God  adopts,  the  Spirit  must  conduct  the 
argument,— the  Spirit  must  state  the 
truth,  explain   its   meaning,   press   its 
power,  and  urge  home  its  lessons,  else 
this  will  be  done  to  no  purpose.    But  is 
not  the  Spirit  constantly  doing  this  ?  By 
conscience,  by  the  Word,  by  afiUctions, 
by  mercies,  by  means  of  grace,  by  every 
sort  of  instrument,  and  on  every  sort  of 
occasion,  is  not  the  Spirit  striving  with 
men,  taking  of  the  things  that  are  Christ's, 
and  arguing  with  men's  hearts  respecting 
them  ?  Brethren,  what  condescension  we 
have  here!— the  Creator  rcaaoning  with 
the  creature  I— the  infinite  and  et^nal 
Jehovah  condescending  to  carry  on  an 
argument  with  poor,  worthless  worms  of 
the  dust  I  While  God  thus  calls,  will  you 
refuse  to  hear?— while  the  Spirit  thus 
strives,  will  you  resist  ?— while  Clirist 
thus  presses  the  offers  of  His  grace  upon 
you,  will  you  deliberately  shut  that  grace 
out  of  your  hearts? 

II.  We  have  here  the  promise  of  the 
Gospel,— '*Tliough  your  sins  be  as  scar- 
let,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow."  Tliis 
language  is  figurative;  and  tlie  figure 
very  strikingly  brings  out  the  meaning 
intended  by  it.  It  lias  reference  to  the 
process  which  takes  place  in  dyeing  cloth 
a  particular  colour.  Certain  ingredients 
are  provided,  and  the  cloth  is  steeped  in 
a  liquid  prepared  Arom  these  ingredients ; 
and  it  is  not  only  steeped  in  that  liquid, 
but  repeatedly  steeped  in  it;  and  it  is 
allowed,  from  time  to  time,  to  lie  soak- 
ing in  the  liquid  till  once  the  colouring 
materials  have  become  thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  cloth,  and  till  once 
the  whole  texture  of  the  doth  has  become 
penetrated  and  pervaded  with  the  dye. 
Now,  the  idea  of  the  text  is  this,  that 
though  the  soul  should  thus  be  penetratc<l 
and  pervaded  with  sin— though  it  should 
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tlius  be  Bieeped  id  sin,  as  it  irere,  and 
hare  lain  soaking  in  it  till  its  polluting 
ingredients  hare  become  incorporated 
with  tbe  Terj  nature  of  the  soul,— jet 
such  is  the  porifying  rirtne  of  Christ's 
death— snch  is  the  atoning  efficacy  of  His 
blood,  as  shed  npon  the  cross  to  redeem 
US  from  all  iniquity,  that  it  can  thorough- 
ly remoTe  all  tliese  effects  of  sin,~it  can 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  soul,  and  make  it 
aa  pure  and  spotless  as  if  no  stain  of  guilt 
had  ever  fallen  upon  it^— *'  Though  your 
aina  be  aa  soariet,  the  Uood  of  Christ  can 
make  them  aa  white  as  anow." 

This  statement  of  the  text  is  obyiously 
constructed  on  this  principle,~Tlz^  that 
by  shewing  the  remedy  of  the  Gospel  to 
«ppiy  to  the  very  worst  case  of  guilt,  all 
other  cases  must  of  neoessity  be  indnded ; 
and,  in  point  of  &ct,  is  not  this  just  the 
eUte  of  the  matter  ?  The  Gospel  remedy 
is  infinite ;  we  dare  not  set  any  limits  to 
it ;  we  dare  not  say  that  there  is  a  single 
caae  of  guilt  which  It  cannot  meet  Do 
you  ask,  Is  there  pardon  for  the  daring 
offender  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  ?— Tea ;  look  at  the  thief  upon  the 
crroea.  Is  there  pardon  for  him  who  has 
wilfWiy  rejected  the  truth,  and  done  so 
with  fearful  hardihood  ?— Yes ;  look  at  the 
Jewa,  who  cried,  "  Away  with  Him,  away 
with  Him ;  crucify  Him,  crucify  Him  !**  Is 
there  pardon  for  him  who  has  fallen  back 
Into  aggimyated  sin  after  haring  been 
«f]fightened?— Yes;  look  at  Darid,  with 
fdl  his  heinous  guilt  about  him.  What, 
brethren,  can  we  say  more  ?—"  Though 
jour  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be 
white  aa  anow."  And  while  this  giTes 
evoy  possible  eneonragement  to  tlie  peni- 
tent people  of  God,  mark  how  completely 
It  cuta  away  erery  ground  of  excuse  from 
the  impenitent  and  unredeemed.  Are 
we  addressing  a  Sabbath-breaker,  a  pro- 
fane Bwearer,  or  a  liar? — are  we  address- 
ing a  drunkard,  an  unclean  i>erson,  or  a 
blackslldet? — ^are  we  addressing  an  unjust 
master,  or  an  unfaithful  servant,  a  care- 
leas  parent,  or  a  disobedient  child  ?— what- 
eTer  your  sin  be,  why  are  you  going  for- 
ward to  a  judgment-seat  with  the  guilt 
of  that  sin  about  you?  You  need  not  do 
that;  it  is  your  own  fault  If  you  do  that; 
for  here  is  a  fountain  opened  up  where 


your  sin   may  be  thoroughly  Iraahed 
away. 

III.  We  hare  hete  the  ooodition  of  the 
Gospel,— •■  If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient, 
ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land/'  WiU- 
ingness,  then,  to  receire  the  blessings  of 
the  Gospel,  forms  the  simple  eondition  on 
which  they  are  bestowed.  Yon  are  net 
required  to  be  sinless  in  yontselrea,  in 
order  that  you  may  find  fiiTonr  with  God, 
and  get  to  beaten ;  but  you  nrast  be  wUUng 
to  be  made  sinless  by  another ;— that  you 
may  obtain  a  title  to  etemel  111^,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  you  should  be  absolutely 
pure  and  blamelesa  at  present  in  God's 
sight;  but  you  must,  with  youi^  whole 
heart,  close  with  the  offbrs  of  that  8a?ionr 
who  will  ultimately  present  you  ikultlesa, 
without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing,  in  His  Father's  presence  abere.  No 
doubt,  obedience  is  here  joined  to  the  will* 
ingness ;  but  then  it  is  thus  joined  simply 
as  a  mark  of  the  willingness*  There  is 
often  an  expressed  willingness,  when  there 
is  no  real  willingness, — a  mere  outward 
profession  of  compliance,  when  there  is  no 
honest  inward  conviction ;  and  in  order  to 
shew  that  there  is  the  conviction,  and  that 
it  is  honest,  the  obedience  is  required; 
and  the  obedience,  in  this  sense,  is  just  as 
necessary  as  the  willingness— the  wtrrks 
as  tbe  faith ;  for  while  without  faith  we 
cannot  do  works,  so  without  works  wo 
cannot  prove  our  faith.  But  if  there  is 
this  genuine  willingness  to  receive  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel— this  heart-faith  in 
Christ,  that  is  all  that  is  needed  to  entitle 
you  to  the  unspeakable  favour  of  eternal 
life,— <'  you  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land.*' 
Oh !  what  a  rich  repast  is  provided  hi  the 
Gospel  fur  the  true  believer !  To  a  mere 
carnal  heart  the  Gospel  is  indeed  a  very 
meaningless  thing;  but,  believer,  what 
do  you  see  in  the  Gospel  with  the  eye  of 
faith?  You  see  justice  satisfied  in  your 
behalf,  and  the  anger  of  an  oflbnded  God 
turned  away,— you  see  your  sins  par- 
doned, and  your  guilt,  though  as  crimson, 
made  white  as  snow,— you  see  heaven 
opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  asoending 
and  descending  with  the  riches  of  redeem- 
ing grace,— you  see  an  assurance  of  God*8 
love,  peace  of  conscience,  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  increase  of  grace,  and  peraever- 
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ance  therein  to  the  end.  You  see  robes 
of  righteousness  wrought  out— palms  of 
rictory  held  forth— crowns  of  gloiy  pre- 
pared— and  you  almost  hear  the  Tery 
songs  of  heaven  falUng  sweetly  on  your 
ears.  In  a  whole  Christ  freely  made  oyer 
to  you,  you  see  a  whole  salvation.  The 
spiritual  manna  which  feeds  the  soul  is 
hidden  manna.  It  falls  around  you 
silently,  without  observation,— no  bodily 
eye  perceives  it— no  bodily  hand  can 
gather  it  But,  brethren,  we  trust  that 
you  can  see  it,  that  you  can  gather  it,  and 
that  you  feel  it  to  be  indeed  sweet  to  your 
taste,  and  nourishing  to  your  souls. 

Oh  I  that  the  Holy  Spirit  were  among 
us,  to  take  of  the  things  that  are  Christ^ 
and  to  shew  them  to  our  souls,— to  give  us 
the  willing  mind,  and  the  obedient  heart, 
that  so  we  may  be  truly  privileged  to  eat 
of  the  good  of  the  land.    Ameu. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  BRIDGES  .ON 
PROVERBS. 

TRR  DIVINB  AND  UUKAH  AGENCT. 

"  Turn  at  my  reproof."  I  cannot  turn 
myself.  "  But  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit 
as  a  living  fountain  unto  you ;  and,  as 
the  consequence  of  this  blessing,  I  will 
make  known  my  words  unto  you.  The 
Bible,  before  a  dark  and  sealed  book, 
shall  be  made  clear  to  you.  I  oObr  to 
you  both  my  Word  outwardly  to  your 
ears,  and  a  plentiful  measure  of  my  Spi- 
rit inwardly  to  your  heart,  to  make  that 
Word  effectual  to  you."  Do  you  plead 
that  He  reckons  with  you  for  an  inability 
which  you  cannot  help,  innate  without 
your  consent  ?  He  at  once  answers  this 
Satanic  plea,  by  offering  to  you  present, 
suitable,  and  sufficient  relief  He  meets 
you,  on  your  way  to  condemnation,  with 
the  promise  of  full  and  free  forgiveness. 
Your  plea  will  be  offeree  when  you  have 
gone  to  Him  and  found  Him  wanting. 
The  power  indeed  is  of  Him ;  but  He 
hath  said,  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you."  If  your  helplessness  is  a  real 
grievance,  bring  it  to  Him  with  an  honest 
desire  to  be  rid  of  it.  If  you  have  never 
prayed,  now  is  the  time  for  prayer.  If 
you  cannot  pray,  at  least  make  the  effort. 
Stretch  out  the  withered  hand  in  the 
obedience  of  faith.  If  your  heart  be  hard, 
your  convictions  faint — ^your  resolutions 
unsteady ;  all  is  provided  in  the  promise, 
— •'  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  you.** 
Move,  then,  and  act  in  dependence  upon 
the  Almiglity  Mover  and  Agent. 
Christian  exp«*rience  explains  a  mys- 


tery unfathomable  to  human  wftsoa.  U 
harmonizes  man's  energy  and  G(ws 
grace.  There  is  no  straitening,  no  exdu- 
sion,  with  God.  His  promises,  with  one 
mouth,  assure  a  welcome  to  the  wiUing 
heart.  If  it  cannot  move,  His  Spirit  can 
compel,  point,  draw  it  to  the  Saviour. 
Yea,  in  the  desire  to  turn,  has  not  the 
Saviour  already  touched  it,  and  drawn  it 
to  himself? 

THE  IMPOETAKCB  OF  KlfOWIHO  TH*  WOBO 
OV  OOD. 

Tills  habit  of  living  in  the  felemcnt  of 
Scripture  is  invaluable.  To  be  filled  from 
this  divine  treasury— to  have  large  por- 
tions of  the  Word  daily  passing  through 
the  mind— gives  us  a  firmer  grasp,  and  a 
more  suitable  and  diversified  application 
of  it.  Yet  this  profit  can  only  be  fully 
reaped  in  retirement.  We  may  read  the 
Scriptures  in  company;  but  to  scare* 
them,  we  must  be  alone  with  God.  Here 
we  learn  to  apply  ourselves  wholly  to 
the  Word;  and  the  Word  wholly  to  us. 
This  enriching  study  gives  a  purer  vcm 
of  sound  judgment.  The  mere  reader 
often  scarcely  knows  where  to  begin,  and 
he  performs  the  routine  without  any  de- 
finite objecL  His  knowledge,  therefore, 
must  be  scanty  and  ineffective.  Nor  is 
the  neglect  of  this  habit  less  hurtful  to 
the  Church.  All  fundamental  errors  ami 
heresies  in  the  Church  may  be  traced  to 
this  source,—"  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing 
the  Scriptures."  Tliey  are  mostly  based 
on  partial  or  disjointed  statemenU  of 
truth.  Truth,  separated  from  truth,  be- 
comes error;  but  the  mind,  prayerfally 
occupied  in  the  tearch  of  divine  truth,— 
crying  and  lifting  up  tU  wics,- wiU  never 
fail  to  discern  the  two  great  nrinciptoi  of 
godliness— lA«  fear  and  knowledge  of  Gcd. 
There  is  no  peradventure  nor  disappoint- 
ment in  this  search:  «*  Then  shalt  thou 
understand.  The  Lord  giveih  wisdom;  tt 
cometh  out  of  His  mouth.**  None  shall 
aearch  in  vain.  Never  has  apoaUcy  froni 
the  faith  been  connected  with  a  prayerful 
and  diligent  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 

DEUOUTIXO  IK  TUB  WORD  Of  GOD. 

It  is  "  the  man  whose  dsUght  is  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord"  who  is  preserved  fironi 
"  walking  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly.*' 
Education,  conviction,  high  moral  prin- 
ciple, are  at  best  only  partially  operative. 
The  reclaimed  drunkard  may  be  true  to 
his  temperanoe-pledge ;  but  if  the  "  root 
of  bitterness"  be  untouched,  he  may  be  a 
socialist,  or  infidel,  or  revel  in  some  other 
equally  ruinous  course.  External  wick- 
edness may  be  exch.«inged  for  decent  for- 
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malUy,— ▼•grant aflfecUooi  maybe  turned 
froQi  Bome  object  of  Tanitj,  jret  not  fixed 
upon  the  divine  centre  of  attraction.  The 
wind  may  be  disciplined  from  ntter  un- 
prufitablenesfl,  only  to  indulge  in  Uie  ido- 
latry of  Ulent,  or  the  faacinations  of  poi- 
soned literature.  The  foUy  of  the  pride 
of  life  may  be  resisted,  yet  pride,  in  other 
of  its  multiform  fruits,  tenderly  cherished. 
In  all  these  cases  the  principle  is  unsub- 
dued. The  forsaken  sin  only  makes  way 
for  some  more  plausible,  but  not  less 
deadly,  passion.  The  heart,  cast  into  the 
mould  of  the  Gospel,  is  the  only  cover 
from  those  snares,  within  and  without, 
which  so  imperceptibly,  yet  so  fatally, 
estrange  us  from  God.  Never,  till  the 
viul  principle  is  implanted,  is  their  mis- 
chief discovered,— never  till  then  docs  the 
heart  find  its  proper  object,  and  iU  true 
resting-place. 


OF  THB  INCOMPARABLE  TREASURE 
OV  THE  HOLY  8CK1PTURES.  WITH  A 
PRAYER  FOR  THE  TRUE  USE  OF  THE 
SAH£.* 

Here  U  th«  spring  where  waters  flow  a 

T«  quench  our  heat  of  sin ; 
Herat  Is  the  tree  where  trath  doth  grow  b 

T0  lead  our  lives  therein :  e 

Her*  is  the  Judge  that  stints  the  strife  d 

When  men's  devices  fail ;  e 
Here  ia  the  bread  that  feeds  the  life 

Th&t  death  cannot  assail./ 

alsa  xii.  8;  xUx.  10.  5  Jer.  xxxiil.  15.  ePsaL 
oxix  160.  ilPror.ii  7;  xxii.  t.  ePnl  cxix  I4S. 
fJohn  Ti.  35. 


The  tidings  of  salvation  dear# 
Come  to  our  ears  from  hence ; 

The  fortress  of  our  faith  is  here,  h 
And  shield  of  our  defence. 

Then  be  not  like  the  hog  that  hath  i 

A  pearl  at  his  desire. 
And  talces  more  pleasure  in  the  trough,  j 

And  wallowing  in  the  mire. 

Read  not  this  book  in  any  case  k 

But  with  a  single  eye ; 
Read  not  but  first  desire  God's  grace  I 

To  understand  thereby. 

Pray  still  in  faith  in  this  respect  m 

To  fructify  therein, 
That  knowledge  may  bring  this  effiNSt  n 

To  mortify  thy  sin. 

Then  happy  thou  in  all  thy  life  o 

What  so  to  thee  befaU.  p 
Yea,  doubly  happy  slialt  thou  be  4 

When  God  by  death  thee  caUs. 


O  graciotts  God,  ahd  most  merciful 
Father,  who  hast  Tonchsafed  us  the  pre- 
cious JeHrel  of  thy  holy  Word,  assist  us 
with  thy  Spirit,  that  it  may  bo  written 
in  our  hearts  for  our  everlasting  comfort, 
to  reform  us,  to  renew  us  according  to 
thine  own  image,  to  build  us  up  and  edify 
us  into  the  perfect  building  of  thy  Christ, 
sanctifying  and  increasing  in  us  all  hea- 
venly viitues.  Grant  this,  O  heavenly 
Father,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

yLukeil.  10.  ftEphei.Tl.  16.  ^Matth.  Tii.  6. 
i  2  Pot.  iL  S2.  fc  Bfatth.  vl.  82.  I  Psal  cxix.  37, 73, 
m  Jttde  90.  n  Psal.  cxix.  II.  o  Josh.  I  8. 
1>  Psal.  i.  1,  SL     q  Psal.  xoiv.  18,  13. 


READINGS  FROM  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  DR.  CHALMERS. 

No.  III. 

{Continutdfrom  Vol.  III.) 


THE  RBCAKTATION. 

It  ia  cmriona  and  characteristic,  that 
no  allusion  is  here  made  by  Dr.  Chal- 
mers to  what  was  not  only  the  most 
striking  incident  of  this  Assembly,  but 
was,  i>erbaps,  externally,  the  most  im- 
posing single  passage  in  his  life.  The 
discnasion  on  Pluralities  having  lasted 
till  midnight  on  Wednesday  the  25th, 
was  adjourned  till  the  following  day. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day's 
debate,  a  speech  on  the  opposite  side  had 
been  clos^  by  a  quotation  from  an  an- 

•  Prefixed  to  Barker's  Bible  1684.    Spelling 
modertilavd. 


onymous  pamphlet,  in  which  the  author 
asserted  that,  from  what  to  him  was  the 
highest  of  all  authority,  the  authority  of 
his  own  experience,  he  could  assert  that, 
"  after  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  his 
parish  duties,  a  minister  may  enjoy  five 
days  in  the  week  of  uninterrupted  leisure 
for  the  prosecution  of  any  science  in 
which  his  tnste  may  disi)ose  him  to  en- 
gage." As  this  passage  was  emphatically 
read,  no  doubtful  hint  being  given  as  to- 
ils authorship,  all  eyes  were  turned  to- 
wards Dr.  Chalmers.  The  interposition 
of  another  speech  afforded  him  an  op|)or- 
tunity  for  reflecting  on  the  best  manm  r 
of  meeting  this  personal  attack.    At  tl  e 
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dofe  of  the  debate,  and  anild  brcathlets 
silence,  he  spoke  as  follows : — 

*'  Sir,  that  pamphlet  I  now  declare  to 
have  been  a  production  of  my  own»  pub- 
lished twenty  years  ago.  I  was  indeed 
much  surprised  to  hear  it  brought  for- 
ward and  quoted  this  evening;  and  I  in- 
stantly conodTed  that  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman who  did  so  had  been  working  at 
the  trade  of  a  resurrectionist.  Verily  I 
believed  that  my  unfortunate  pamphlet 
had  long  ere  now  descended  into  the 
tomb  of  merited  oblivion,  and  that  there 
it  was  iqoulderiag  in  silence,  forgotten 
and  disregarded.  But  since  that  gentle- 
man has  brought  it  forward  in  the  face 
of  this  House,  I  can  assure  him,  that  I 
feel  grateftil  to  him,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  for  the  opportunity  he  has  now 
afforded  me  of  making  a  public  recanta- 
tion of  the  sentiments  it  contains.  I  have 
read  a  tract,  entitled,  the  '  Last  Moments 
.  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester^'  and  I  was 
powerfully  struck,  in  reading  it,  with  the 
oooTictaon  how  much  evil  a  pernicious 
pamphlet  may  be  the  means  of  dissemin- 
ating. At  the  time  when  I  wrote  it*  I 
did  not  conceive  that  my  pamphlet  would 
do  much  evil ;  but,  Sir,  considering  the 
conclusions  that  have  been  deduced  from 
it  by  the  reverend  gentlemsn,  I  do  feel 
obliged  to  him  for  reviving  it,  and  for 
bringing  me  forward  to  make  my  public 
renunciation  of  what  is  there  written. 
I  now  confess  myself  to  have  been  guilty 
of  a  heinous  crime,  and  I  now  stand  a 
repentant  culpriu  before  the  bar  of  this 
venerable  Assembly. 

**  The  circumstances  attending  the  pub- 
lication of  my  pamphlet  were  shortly  as 
follows: — As  far  back  as  twenty  years 
ago,  I  was  ambitious  enough  to  aspire  to 
be  successor  to  Professor  Flayfair  in  the 
mathematical  chair  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  During  the  discussion  which 
took  plage  relative  to  the  person  who 
might  be  appointed  his  successor,  there 
appeared  a  letter  from  Professor  Playfair 
to  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  on  the 
subject.  In  which  he  stated  it  as  his  con- 
viction, that  no  person  could  be  found 
competent  to  discnarge  the  duties  of  the 
mathematical  chair  among  the  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  I  was  at  that 
time,  Sir,  more  devoted  to  mathematics 
than  to  the  literature  of  my  profession ; 
and  feelhig  grieved  and  indignant  at  what 
I  conceived  an  undue  reflection  on  the 
abilities  and  education  of  our  clergy,  I 
came  forward  with  that  pamphlet  to  res- 
cue them  from  what  I  deemed  an  un- 
merited reproach,  by  maintaining,  that  a 
devoted  and  exclusive  attention  to  the 
study  of  mathematics  was  not  dissonant 
to  the  proper  habits  of  a  clergyman. 


Alas!  Sir,  to  I  thought  in  my  IgnoranCt 
and  pride.  I  have  now  no  reserve  in  say- 
ing that  the  sentiment  was  wrong,  and 
that,  in  the  utterance  of  it,  I  penned  what 
was  most  outrageously  wrong.  Strangely 
blinded  that  I  was!  What,  Sir,  is  the 
object  of  mathematical  science  ?  Magni- 
tude, and  the  proportions  of  magnitude. 
But  then.  Sir,  I  had  forgotten  two  moffmi- 
Iwfcs— I  thought  not  of  the  littleness  of 
time— I  recklessly  thought  not  of  the 
greatness  of  eternity  !*' 

For  a  moment  or  two  after  the  last 
words  were  spoken,  a  death-like  stillness 
reigned  throughout  the  House.  The 
power  and  pathos  of  the  scene  were  over- 
whelming, and  we  shall  search  long  in 
the  lives  of  the  most  illustrious  ere  we 
find  another  instance  in  which  the  senti- 
ment, the  act)  the  utterance,  each  rose  to 
the  same  level  of  sublimity,  and  stood  so 
equally  embodied  in  the  one  impressive 
spectacle. 

BXTBACT8  FROM  HIS  JOUXSAL  WHXK  AT 
ST.  AHDKEWS. 

^  Sunday,  June  26(A,  1825.— After  the 
interval  of  more  than  a  twelvemonth, 
have  again  recurred  to  my  Journal. 
Have  not  made  progress  during  this 
interval,  and  find  that  1  must  just  recur, 
as  at  the  first,  to  the  blood  of  Clirist  as 
my  atonement— to  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  as  my  plea ;  but^  oh  I  that  under 
these  principles  I  experienced  more  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  in  my  heart,  and  anything 
like  the  satisfactory  evidence  of  my  hav- 
ing become  a  new  creature. 

**  280.— Had  less  of  light  and  life  in 
my  devotional  exercises  this  morning. 
Waited  for  some  time,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Surely  in  the  absence  of  conception 
there  msy  be  faith  and  principle,  and  let 
mo  follow  op  a  morning  of  darkness  with 
a  day  of  close  and  conscientious  observa- 
tion. Keep  alive  in  me,  O  God,  the  love 
of  thyself,  and  the  love  of  my  neighbour, 
and  all  will  be  right.  Have  gleams  of 
sunshine  in  the  reading  of  *  l^omaine,'  and 
find  that  I  can  get  better  on  through  tbr 
medium  of  tangible  remarks  ami  doc- 
trines; and  in  what  other  way,  indeed* 
but  by  the  presentation  of  truth,  can  good 
feelings  be  awakened  ?  Oh !  that  I  ooold 
appropriate  Christ  more  simply,  ar.d  then 
should  I  experience  Him  to  be  the  power 
of  God  for  both  a  present  and  a  rature 
salvation  I 

**  Have  to  record  some  aberratioDa  of 
spirit,  in  addition  to  a  great  want  of  posi- 
tive love  for  those  among  whom  I  aove, 
and  who  come  within  my  notice  end  con- 
versation in  society.  Impatient  at  tite 
want  of  what  I  conceive  equal  i  nd  fair 
attention  in  company.    Have  to  lemarV^ 
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thit  1ii  pnpoHlon  m  I  tm  engroMed  with 
my  daily  literature,  in  that  proportion  I 
«m  exiled  from  Ood,  and  let  this  endear 
to  me  the  more  oar  Christian  Sabbath, 
and  lead  me  diligently  to  improre  it. 

"S9M^Find  that  the  sedemnt  after 
bfieakfiul  is,  In  respect  of  composition, 
far  the  mest  prodactiTe.  Somewhat 
more  suooessftil  in  my  morning  exercise, 
bul  find,  tliat  allied  with  my  want  of  spi- 
rituality there  is  the  working  of  a  strong 
legal  spirit  I  feel  myself  knocking  at 
a' door  which  I  cannot  open;  but  let  me 
continue  to  knock,  and  the  door  shall  be 
opened  to  me;  meanwhile  there  are  states 
of  mind  and  behanour  which  cannot  be 
aequiesoad  in«  else  surely  I  am  no  true 
8eeker,~>snch  alienation  from  God  for 
hours  toffether,  a  gricTous  want  of  any 
feeling  of  the  second  law,  a  readiness  to 
coalesce  in  spirit  and  humour  with  people 
whose  conversation,  at  least,  is  wholly 
irreligious,  an  impatience  under  the 
crosses  of  my  daily  and  domestic  Mstory, 
and  a  grievous  dereliction  firom  the  meek- 
ness of  wisdom  when  soured  by  the  per- 
Tersities  of  my  own  household.  Perhaps 
somewhat  too  light  and  familiar  with  my 
Tisitora,— bad  a  slight  mortification  in 
consequence  of  puskdng  my  attentions  to 
an  injudicious  excess,  O  my  God,  suffer 
me  not  to  fall  away  from  earnestness. 
Find  «Romaine'  delightful  at  certain 
places. 

**  Jtd$  1 2M.-^Feel  a  heaTineis  and  inca- 
pacitiy,— 'feAr  tliat  my  power  both  of  con- 
ception and  of  language  are  forsaking  me. 
I  pray  for  deliverance  fimmalL  earthly  am- 
bition, and  that  I  may  have  grace  to  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  right- 
eousness. Surely,  in  the  absence  of 
prosperous  literature,  there  is  enough  to 
fill  the  heart  in  the  preparations  of  eter- 
nity ;  and  when  retired  from  the  general 
world,  there  is  enough  to  stimulate  in  the 
Christianisation  of  those  around  us ;  and 
let  me  not  forget  that  every  human  being 
presento  a  call  for  the  exercise  of  right 
principle.  O  my  God,  teach  me  what  the 
work  of  the  Lord  is,  and  give  me  to  be 
stedfast  and  immovable,  always  abound- 
ing in  it. 

"  Statday^  S4eA.— Rose  about  nine ;  went 
immediately  to  the  composition  of  my 
sermon.  Could  not  attend  chureh  in  the 
forenoon;  preached  in  the  afternoon. 
Have  reason  to  question  myself  seriously 
as  to  my  spirit  in  rc^giM  to  all  public 
servlees.  uo  I  seek  the  glory  of  God  ? 
Have  I  no  secret  longings  after  my  own 
glory?  Have  I  greater  desire  to  ascer- 
tain the  good  I  have  done  to  souls,  or  the 
good  I  may  have  done  to  my  own  reput- 
ation? Do  I  not  feel  tiie  impression  of 
the  splendid  auditory  that  comes  to  hear 


me  ?^Let  me  set  mysdf  in  good  earnest 
to  quell  this  humiliating  afiection.  O  my 
God,  let  me  lie  low,  and  know  what  it  ia 
to  be  divested  of  self. 

''A^iguMt  l«r.— A  longer  and  bettef 
morning  of  devotion  than  usuaL  Find  a 
little  meditation  previous  to  prayer  highly 
usefhL  O  God,  bring  me  forward  in  thia 
exercise,  in  which  I  am  capitally  defect- 
ive, and  which  is  fitted  to  ij^ve  a  more 
heavenly  and  spiritual  f^ame  than  any 
other  direct  service  whatever,— truly 
when  I  prosper  in  this  work,  I  shall  hare 
prospered  in  the  heart-work  of  Christian- 
ity.   O  my  God,  therefore  help  me. 

^^Augutt  i7M.-^Began  the  composition 
of  a  new  sermon  on  1  Peter  L  17.  Trust 
that  I  have  made  some  spiritual  progress 
this  day.  My  desire  is  to  prosecute  with 
all  diligence  the  work  of  sanctiflcation— 
to  make  an  hourly  business  of  it,  and  to 
work  for  the  light  and  manifestation  of 
the  Gospel.  I  am  particularly  destitute 
of  eharity,— have  made  many  disoov^es 
of  my  own  selfishness.  I  pray  to  be  de- 
livered from  vanity,  and  that  more  espe- 
cially in  the  preacming  of  Christy  I  may 
do  it  with  simplicity  and  earnestness. 

"  Dectmber  14th. — ^O  my  God,  give  me 
a  realizhig  sense  of  thys^.  Be  no  longer 
a  wilderness  or  a  weariness  to  me.  Thou 
peopledst  this  region  of  sense  with  all  ite 
interests.  Thou  comprisedst  then  this 
whole  interest  and  variety  in  thine  owa 
mind.  O  Lord,  I  would  follow  after  thee^ 
I  would  follow  on  to  know  thee. 

**  Sunday,  October  Itl.— Heard  Dr.  Hal- 
dane  in  the  forenoon,  and  Di^  Buist  in  the 
afternoon.  Fasted  somewhat  this  day, 
and,  in  obedience  to  Baxter,  had  a  self- 
examination  after  dinner*  It  lasted  an 
hour  and  a-half.  I  tried  myself  by  John 
i.  IS ;  Phil.  iiL  3 ;  Uom.  viii  9,  16;  Gal. 
V.  sa-24;  3  Cor.  v.  17 ;  1  Peter  iL  7 ;  and 
find  myself  miserably  wanting,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  spiritual  intereste 
of  my  own  children,  wife,  and  other 
friends.  I  am  destitute  of  that  spirit 
which  prompted  Christ  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  is  lost— of  His  compas- 
sionate seal  for  the  souls  of  men— of  the 
patience  wherewith  He  endured  the  eon- 
tradiction  of  sinnere  a^tasl  ffmMeff^  and 
altogether  of  love  either  to  God  or  men. 
Old  things  are  not  wholly  passed  away, 
— >the  love  of  literature  for  iUel/^  and  the 
love  of  Uterary  distinction,  hare  not 
passed  away.  Let  me  love  literature  as 
one  of  those  creatures  of  God  whksh  ia 
not  to  be  refused,  but  received  with 
thanksgiving.  Let  me  desire  literary 
distinction;  but  let  my  desire  for  it  be 
altogether  that  I  may  add  to  my  Christ- 
ian uaefhlness,  and  promote  the  gkMT  of 
God ;  then,  eten  with  tbeio^  I  woou.W 
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»  new  creature.  The  impression  of  my 
defbcts  is  not  such  as  to  OYcrwhelm  me,' 
but  to  iitimulate.  Objectiye  Christianity 
mixed  its  influence  with  the  examination. 
The  defects  of 'my  subjective  should  just 
lea^  me  to  cling  faster  to  the  objectWe ; 
«nd  I  did  feel  a  peace  when  I  tried  my- 
self by  the  verse,  that  to  them  who  be- 
liere,  He  is  precious.  I  was  moved  even 
to  tears  by  a  sense  of  my  deficiencies ; 
and,  O  God,  let  my  peace  be  that  of  faith, 
and  not  of  carnality.  Let  it  be  my  inces- 
aant  endeavour  to  heighten  the  charac- 
ters of  grace  within,  and  then  self-exam- 
ination will  become  easier  and  more  en- 
couraging. Let  me  observe  the  temper- 
ance of  this  day,  and  that  will  make  me 
more  vigorous  and  unclouded  in  all  my 
mental  exercises." 

LETTER  TO  HIS  8I8TE11. 

"JFciiWj>,  July  15//1,  1824.--MT  dear 
laABBL,— I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Chalmers  about  you  this  day ;  and  how- 
ever grieved  I  am  to  hear  of  your  con- 
tinaed  illness,  yet  my  grief  is  mixed  with 
liveliest  gratitude  to  the  God  of  all  com- 
fort for  the  peace  and  the  grace  which  He 
has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  you.  I 
know  not  when  I  have  read  any  commn- 
nication  with  truer  pleasure  than  that 
which  has  brought  me  the  tidings  of  your 
peace  and  joy  in  believing.  I  am  sure, 
quite  sure,  that  he  who  believcth  shall 
net  be  confounded  or  put  to  sliame,  and 
t^uit,  in  reliance  on  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ, 
you  may  safely  and  quietly  take  your 
rest.  He  Himself  was  made  perfect 
through  sufibrings,  and  you  He  will  make 
perfect  in  the  same  way ;  and  oh  I  what  a 
tnmsition  and  wliat  a  triumph,  when, 
escaped  from  the  sufferings  of  a  poor  and 
perishable  body,  you  are  admitted  to  join 
in  the  song  of  the  rerleemed,  to  Him  who 
hath  loved  you  and  waslied  you  from 
your  sios  in  His  blood ! 

**  I  am  truly  thankful  for  the  ioforma- 
tion  given  by  Mrs.  Chalmen  on  many 
accounts.  It  is  dcliglitful  to  think  of  the 
gracious  tokens  of  His  loving-kind neas 
that  your  merciful  Father  has  already 
given  you.  They  are  the  intimations  of 
your  coming  glory.  They  are  the  earnest 
of  your  inheritance.  He  would  never 
lead  you  so  to  rejoice  in  a  sense  of 
His  tkvour,  and  then  withdraw  that 
liivour.  They  are  the  satisfying  pledges 
10  at  an  of  the  great  and  the  g<Md  things 

'  th«l.«»  io  zeaerve  for  you;  and  they 
aerve  to  reconcile  ua^  as  I  am  sure  they 
will  do  you,  to  the  pains  of  your  sore 
disease,  which,  after  all,  are  but  the  light 

:  '^MflicUonrlhat  ate  for  a  momeiit. 

'  *'4^t  i  have  still  anoUier  reason  to  bo 


I  am  hopefbl  of  &  good  and  an  abiding 
impression  on  all  who  are  around  you ; 
that  we  shall  henceforth  see  a  reality  and 
feel  a  power  in  religion  to  which  we  have 
been  too  much  strangers ;  that  all  of  ua  . 
shall  embark  in  better  earnest  than  be- 
fore on  the  course  of  heavenly  prepara- " 
tion ;  and  taking  up  with  Christ  as  all 
our  salvation,  shall  live  no  longer  to  our- 
selves, but  to  Him  who  died  for  us  and 
rose  again. 

"  He  knows  all  the  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress of  the  way  that  yon  now  travel,  and 
He  knows  how  to  sustain  you  under  it. 
Cast  yourself  upon  Him,  and  He  will 
bear  you  up.  Weak  as  you  are  by 
nature,  in  Him  you  shall  have  everlast- 
ing strength." 

DR.  OHALMBRB  OV  THE  BDIKB0EQK 
▲NMUITY  TAX. 

"The  Presbytery  cannot  give  their 
consent  to  any  arrangciiicnt  .which  shall 
have  the  effect,  either  immediately  or  in 
future,  of  reducing  the  number  of  clergy- 
men. On  this  subject  the  Presbytery 
would,  in  the  first  place,  appeal  to  those 
days  in  the  past  history  of  Edinbargli, 
when,  aa.in  1668,  there  were  twelve  minis- 
ters, with  a  popuhition,  it  is  understood, 
of  less  than  20,000,  or  in  1722,  when 
there  were  sixteen  ministers,  with  a  pops- 
latlon  of  about  25,200.  The  numbers  at 
present  are  eighteen  ministers  to  a  popu- 
lation of  npwarda  of  65^000;*  aod  the 
Presbytery  never  can  consent  to  aggra- 
vate still  farther  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  former  and  the  present  ecclesi- 
astical provision  for  the  city,  by  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  the  city  miniatera.  Th^ 
are  the  more  strenuous  in  this  reaiataaap* 
that  the  evil  haa  been  fearfully  Increasetl 
by  an  inundation  of  hearers  in  the  city 
churches  from  the  suburbs  and  surround- 
ing neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  in  vurtue 
of  which  it  will  bo  found  that  many  Hieo- 
sands  within  tlic  ctiy  itself,  aaw  wai^tar- 
ing  like  sheep  without  a  aliepberd*  ba^re 
been  denuded  of  that  right/ul  property 
which  they  once  had  in  tiie  Sabbath 
ministrations  and  week-day  aerrloea  of 
their  respective  clergymen.  Tlie-Froa- 
by tery  never  will  oouseat  te  a  reduction 
in  their  number,  so  long  as  the  .peculiar 
service  of  reclaiming  these  outca»^  re- 
mains unaccomplished, — a  service  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  moral  and 
Christian  interests  of  the  eommuni^, 
and  whidi,  under  the  present  ayatem  of 
seat-letting  and  of  general  congregaUmSy 
is  utterly  impracticable. 

**I  will  not  speak  of  the  eccleslastlcaV 
burdens  of  the  city ;  because  the  effort  of 

•  Tliis  embrnces  only  the  pOpaUtioriwidilB 
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tlio  clergymen  is  to  deliTer  the  <Aty  fh>m 
a  tenfold  heaTier  burden  of  pauperism, 
profligacy,  and  crime.  The  two  terms  of 
the  alternative  are  the  luxury  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
lower ;  and  I  stand  up  as  the  friend  of  the 
lower  classes  when  I  stand  up  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  fund  which  is  the 
subject  of  your  deliberations.  Our  cause, 
despite  of  the  obloquy  which  has  been 
heaped  upon  it,  is  empiiatically  the  cause 
of  the  unprovided—it  is  the  cause  of  tlie 
poot  against  the  rich— of  the  many,  who 
should  reap  the  benefits  of  the  Establish- 
mont  in  the  lessons  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion, against  the  comparatively  few  who 
would  refuse  to  pay  the  endowments,  or 
who  would  retain  what  is  not  theirs,  and 
yfha,  fur  their. own  private  uses,  would 
appropriate  that  which  ought  to  bo  ex- 
^pcnded  on  the  best  and  highest  objects  of 
patriotiam.**  After  quoting  a  passage  in 
favour  of  Establishments  from  the  writ- 
ings of  William  Cobbett,  Dr.  Chalmers 
concluded  thus:— 
^^I  have  already  professed  myself,  and 


will  profess  myself  m\n,  an  trndinchi^, 
an  out  and  out— and  I  maintain  it,  the 
only  consistent— radical.  The  dearest  ob- 
ject of  my  earthly  existence  is  the  eletu- 
tion  of  the  common  people— Jiumanized 
by  Cliristianity,  and  raised  by  the  strength 
of  their  moral  habits  to  a  higher  platfiDcm 
of  human  nature,  and  by  which  they  may 
attain  and  enjo^  the  rank  and  considem* 
tion  duo  to  enlightened  and  companion- 
able men.  I  trust  the  day  is  coming 
when  Uie  people  will  find  out  who  are 
their  best  friends,  and  when,  tlie  mock 
patriotism  of  the  present  day  shall  bo 
unmasked  by  an  act  of  robbery  and 
spoliation  on  the  part .  of  those  who 
would  deprive  the  poor,  of  their  beat  and 
highest  patrimony.  Tlie  imperishable  soui 
of  the  poor  man  is  of  as  much  price  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven  as  the  soul  of  the 
rich ;  and  I  will  resist  to  the  uttermost — 
I  will  resist  even  to  the  death— that 
alienation  which  goes  but  to  swdl  the 
luxury  of  the  higher  ranks,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Christianity  of  the  lower 
orders." 


ROMANISM  IN  ROME. 


Wa  ean  understand  how  professing  Pro- 
testants of  a  certain  cast  of  mind,  and 
fVom  certain  circumstances  in  their  early 
training  and  associates,  should  be  juggled 
Gilt  of  their  common  sense  and  Bible 
Christianity  by  the  subtleties  and  sophis- 
tries of  a  Popish  book,  priest,  or  devotee, 
until  Romanism  was  really  imagined  to 
be  the  Church  which  Jesus  Christ 
dettgiied  to  be  His  instrument  upon 
eaHh  for  making  men  like  Himself.  But 
it  is  to  us  utterly  inconceivable  how  any 
n^an  sliould  be  converted,  or  perverted 
ta  RomanisBBj  who  has  'witnessed  that 
sytflea  in  ita  practical  workings  and  in- 
fluraeo'  abroad,  especially  in  Rome, 
beneath  the  eyes,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  Cardinals  and  Pope !  That  such  a 
system  should,  as  it  has  often  done,  make 
men  infidels,  is  what  we  would  expect. 
How  well  oan  we  conceive  an  honest 
man  with  a  good  head  and  good  oon- 
soience«  and  wko  knew  no  other  ChristianUy 
but  this,  exclaiming,  <^  If  that  bo  the 
religion  of  Christ,  then  am  I  no  Cbriat' 
liD }  uA  majr  God  keep  mo  to  mercy 


from  ever  being  one  I  If  that  be  revealed 
in  the  Bible,  I  reject  it ;  for  it  is  a  lie !" 

Rome  is  thus  the  she-wolf  still  who 
suckles  twins; — ^the  one  being  supersti- 
tion, the  other  infidelity.  Concealing 
real  Christianity  from  men,  and  present- 
ing to  them  her  system  of  superstition 
as  the  only  religion  of  Christ,  she  com- 
pels them  to  reoeif  e  tkU  as  Christian- 
ity, or  none !  Few,  now-a-days,  like  the 
Jew,  mentioned  by  Boccaccio  in  satir- 
izing the  Papacy,  become  professing 
Christians  from  seeing  the  wickednesM 
of  Rome,  on  the  ground  that  no  re- 
ligion but  one  from  Heaven  could  sur- 
vive in  spite  of  the  lies  and  profligate 
lif  es  of  the  priesthood  and  people  who 
upheld  it ! 

The  following  letter  received  by  the 
Editor  from  a  friend  now  in  Rome,  will 
give  some  insight  mto  its  Romaaism  >«•  * 

Boxs,  F^bruarjf  IBH, 

Mr  PKAa  M.f^Has  it  ever  (truck  yoq 
as  remarkable,  that  the  Romish  Interpre- 
ters Qf  tbo  eoHptufff  bftvf  B«vfr|  irtA 
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an  thair  lugwiniayi  been  able  to  point 
to  a  finglo  pastage  of  Holy  Writ  which 
ean  by  any  means  be  twisted  into  a  pro- 
phecy of  what  they  term  the  ereat  Pro- 
testant Schism  ?  If  the  Charch  of  Borne 
be  the  true  Chnroh  of  Christ,  then  was 
the  Reformation  a  vast  and  fearful  apos- 
taoy,  and  we  might  reasonably  expeot 
to  find  some  intimation  of  it,  as  snoh,  In 
thoee  prophecies  which  were  intended  to 
delfaieate  the  Charch's  future  struggles. 
On  the  other  haadi  if  the  Beformation 
were,  as  we  belioTO,  a  return  to  the 
purity  of  the  Gospel,  then  must  Roman- 
ism be  a  gigantic  apostaoy ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  we  might  reasonabW  expeot  to 
discover  some  traces  of  it  in  the  pro- 

Shetical  writings.  But  the  Protestant 
ifine  has  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
pointing  to  sueh  indications — and  not 
mdioations  merely,  but  the  dearest,  most 
distinct,  and  most  graphic  prophetical 
descriptions— of  the  rise,  progress,  des- 
tiny,  and  character  of  the  Romish  apos- 
tacy.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  prophecies  is  to  be  found  in  the 
2d  chapter  of  2  Thessalonians ;  and  I 
refer  to  it  now  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing and  illustrating  one  very  striking 
feature  of  Romanism,  as  there  propheti- 
call?  delineated  with  all  the  truth  and 
distinctness  of  a  historical  portrait.  We 
there  find  distinct  mention  of  **hfing  won' 
der$ —deceivablenesi  qf  umrighieouanesg  — 
and  believing  a  /ie,'*— from  which  we  con- 
elude,  that  lying  or  deception  should  be 
one  of  the  grand  distinguishing  features 
of  the  apostacyi  and  it  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  prove  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  Romish  Church.  The  evidences  of 
this  are  indeed  so  abundant,  and  so  well 
known  to  British  Protestants,  that  it  is 


marble,  paint#d,  and  aoulpinrad.  F^r 
the  sake  of  order  we  may  class  them 
under  the  four  following  heads :— 1.  In- 
dulgences; 2.  Pravers  to  the  SaiQtSj  3. 
ReUcsj  i.  Lying  Wonders, 

1.   IllOULOFirCBB. 

Indulgence,  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, is  not,  as  some  believe,  either  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  or  permission  to  com- 
mit sin.  The  Church  of  Rome,,  indeed, 
arrogates  to  herself  the  power  both  to 
oancel  guilt  and  to  license  iniquity  s  but 
indulgence  is  something  different  from 
both.  It  is  defined  to  be  '*  a  relaxation 
or  remission  of  the  debt  of  temporal 

Sunlshment,  which  remains  doe  to  the 
ivine  jnstioe  for  sin,  after  the  sin  itself 
and  the  eternal  punishment  have  been 
remitted  by  the  saerament  of  peaanoa." 
The  Church  of  Rome  teaohes,  that  aven 


isarv  to  detail  them ;  but  it  may 
be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  have 
certain  proofs  or  this  brought  under 
their  notice,  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
herself,  wHh  a  species  of  iudicial  blind- 
ness, positively  forces  on  the  attention  of 
all  who  visit  her  sanoturies,  and  more 
•speoially  those  of  the  capital  of  Roman- 
ism. A  resideaoe  of  three  seasons,  at 
difforent  times,  in  the  Roman  capital,  has 
enabled  me  to  make  myself  pretty  inti- 
matelv  acquainted  with  all  her  principal 
oirarcheB  and  saered  edifices ;  and  I,  with- 
out hesitation,  assert,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  them  which  does  not  abound  In 
examples  of  the  "  lying  wonders,"  and 
tiM  ''deceifableness  of  unrighteousness," 
SMntlotted  in  the  prophecy.  We  find 
there  falsehoods  of  the  most  glaiioff,  and 
often  of  a  most  ludicrous  description, 
txpresied  In  every  possible  manner, — 
imtUn,  -prbted,  engraven  on  stone  ot 


after  the  guilt  of  sin  has  been  pardonod, 
Ood  exacts  a  certain  amount  of  temporal 
or  temporary  suffering,  which  must  be 
endur^  partly  in  this  world  and  partly 
in  purgatorv.  This  debt  is  ramittod  en- 
tirely by  plenary  indulgence,  and,  to  a 
limited  extent,  by  partial  indulgence. 
The  Pope,  to  whom  the  dispensaUon  of 
indulgences  has  been  committed,  has 
thus  a  complete  control  over  the  whole 
invisible  world ;  he  delivers  from  hell, 
releases  from  pursatorv,  and  opens  the 
gates  of  heaven.  Indulgences  bear  ape* 
oially  on  purgatory,  and  either  curtail 
the  term  of  punishment,  or  abolish  it  en- 
tirely, according  to  lus  sovereign  plea- 
suro.  Formerly  they  produced  a  large 
revenue,  being  publicly  sold  by  agents 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  eageriy 
purchased  by  the  miserable  dupiS  of  this 
impious  artifice  in  aU  parUo^  tW  Roman 
Catholic  world.  It  waa  thia  monatrons 
abnae,  aa  is  well  known,  which  first 
roused  the  indignation  of  Martin  Lother, 
and  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
Reformation.  Kow-a-davs  indulgences 
are  granted  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and 
may  be  procured  to  any  extent  by  virtno 
of  some  trifling  obeervaaoes,— such  as 
kissing  the  cross,  repeatin|p  a  prayer,  or 
performing  some  superstitious  ritee.  In 
every  church  in  Rome  the  lie  is  totd, 
and  the  lying  offer  published.  Soaao  of 
them  have  the  hnpioua  fiOaehood  am* 
bUsoaed,  aa  it  were,  on  their  forahaada, 
-.thus  dedicating  the  tem|rfe  to  the 
father  of  lies,  instead  of  to  the  Ood  of 
truth,— and  read  above  their  portals  the 
following  inscription  :~*'/adaA^lmpli- 
narioj  ptrpehMj  quoHtHtmOf  pro  vit/is  at  th- 
/nnetig,  (Indulgenoe  plenary,  perpetual, 
daily,  for  the  living  and  the  dead,)— tlws 
intimating,  that  on  aocouot  of  oartnln 
observances  to  be  performed   In  (bat 
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church,  or  eertain  masses  to  be  paid  for , 
and  said,  a  sinner  may  obtain  not  only 
the  remission  of  hts  own  purgatorial 
debt,  bat  may  deliver  from  that  iearfal 
prison  of  par^atory  the  soul  of  some 
departed  friend.  Some  churches  abound 
in  indoln^ences, — others  are  less  liberally 
supplied.  Some  indulgences  profess  to 
delirer  a  soul  from  purgatory  on  the 
celebration  of  mass  for  that  special  pur- 
pose at  some  particular  chapel,  or  on  the 
oflTering  up  certain  prayers  before  some 
mirticular  image  or  picture;  some  are 
beneficial  only  to  the  individual  w_ho  per- 
forms the  prescribed  observances;  and 
others  guarantee,  that  any  overplus  of 
merit  so  acquired  shall  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  souls  in  purgatory.  For 
trifling  observances  purgatorial  suffering 
may  thus  be  abridged  to  any  extent, — 
some  indulgences  prombing  only  forty  or 
fifty  days,  others  thousands  of  years,  and 
others,  again,  total  remission.  By  kiss- 
ing one  cross  you  obtain  40  days;  by 
kissing  another^  200  days.  By  visiting 
one  cbtiroh  you  acquire  1000  years  indul- 
gence; by  visiting  the  same  ohurch  on 
the  festival  of  the  saint  to  whom  the 
ehurch  is  dedicated,  10,000  years.  60 
days'  indulgence  are  g^ranted  for  reciting 
eertain  prayers  before  one  (so  called) 
miraculous  iraage,«^100  days  before  an- 
other ;  7  years  are  offered  at  one  altar, 
lO^OOO  at  another ;  plenary  indulgence  at 
a  third ;  and  plenary  indulgence,  with  the 
additional  t»eneflt  or  liberating  souls  from 
purgatory,  at  a  fourth ;  and  all  for  recit- 
ing a  short  prayer,  having  first  eonfessed 
and  com  municated.  The  greatest  amount 
I  hare  heard  of  to  be  acquired  at  any 
one  place,  is  80,000  years !  One  thing  I 
don't  understand,  and  hare  not  been  able 
to  get  any  explanation  of,  is,— why  the 
smaller  indulgences  are  offered  at  all, 
when  the  greater  are  granted  on  equallv 
easy  terms ;  for  who  would  give  himself 
the  tronble  of  acquiring  40  days'  dlminn 
tSon  of  his  allotted  time  in  purgatory, 
when  10,000year8,or80,000  years,  or  even 
complete  remission  of  purgatory  altoge- 
ther, may,  with  equal  ease,  be  obtained?* 
I  have  said  that  indulgence  is  not  for- 
giveness of  sin,  but  the  remission  of  the 
debt  of  temporal  suffering  doe  to  divine 
justice  on  account  of  c^n.    Such  is  the 

•  The  abeve-meatlened  indulgence  of  sa.OOO 
jeers  is  offisred  is  th«  Church  of  New  Jeruasl«m  at 
Bologna.  It  U  neccssar  j  to  mention,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Romish  doctrine,  indtdgencea  are  of 
po  avail  nnless  the  parson  be  in  a  state  of  graoe, 
and  do  sincereljr  repent  This  prerequisite,  how. 
ctrer,  f«  rarelj  mentioned  in  the  various  pro. 
rIaiBatioiis  of  mdnlgenoe  wliich  load  the  waus  of 
the  Roiasn  ofaurchas  .*  and,  in  fikct,  the  paopla 
know  nothing  aboat  it.  «ad  are  anite  gatisned 
when  thay  have  faltlUsd  ths  outwsf  a  oh9erran<}ss 
rsnuirf4» 


defidition  given  in  books  of  Romish  the<i« 
logy.  Nevertheless  it  is  worthy  of  ob* 
servation,  that  many  of  the  indulgeneea 
published  in  the  Roman  churobea  go 
beyond  this^  and  expressly  promise  nol 
only  plenary  indulgeaee,  but  remitnon  of 
all  «ia«,  without  any  reserfe  or  limitation. 
"  Indulgenlia  Plmaria  €i  Rwiiano^  oamuMi 
peecatorumf"  is  boldly  proffered  In  many 
of  the  principal  churches  of  this  city. 

As  an  example  of  the  style  of  tbes« 
indulgences,  I  transUte  one  from  tka 
Colosseum,  which  is  further  remarkabla 
as  securing  the  remission  of  purgatorial 
debt  at  the  point  of  death,  and  is  on  that 
account  the  most  ? aloable  of  all  >* 

Pius  VI.,  P.  M. 
**  The  Holy  Father  approving  the  an« 
gelical  imion  by  two  briefs  of  his  own 
accord,--the  first  issued  and  published  on 
the  day  of  the  Holy  Guardian  Angels  in 
the  year  1795,  the  second  issued  the  20th 
September  1796,  and  published  on  the 
day  of  St.  Michael,  Prince  to  the  Angelic 
Hierarchies,  by  which  he  grants  plenary 
indulgence  at  the  point  of  death  (neU 
*articola  della  morte)  to  all  the  faithful 
who  during  life  shall  have  frequented  the 
recital  of  the  Antifona, — '  Angel  of  God, 
who  art  my  guardian,  do  thou  this  day 
enlighten,  guard,  rule,  and  govern  me, 
who  have  been  committed  to  thee  by 
Supreme  mercy.  Amen,' — in  whatever 
idiom,  and  therefore  in  Italian,  (here  fol- 
lows the  same  prayer  In  Italian.)  And 
further  grants  100  days'  Indulgence,  ap- 
plicable also  to  the  relief  of  the  holy  souls 
m  purgatory,  to  whomsoever,  and  every 
time  he  shall  recite,  in  whatever  idiom, 
the  above-mentioned  Antifona.  In  fin^ 
by  a  rescript  of  the  15th  May  1821,  the 
holineaa  of  our  LfOrd  Pope  Pius  VII.  has 
not  only  confirmed  the  indulgenco  of  100 
days  to  whomsoever,  with  contrite  heart, 
shall  devoutly  recite,  morning  and  even*- 
ing^  in  whatever  idiom,  the  prayer, 
*  Angel  of  God,'  &c.,  in  honour  of  his 
guardian  angel,  and  the  plenary  indul- 
gence to  be  acauired  on  the  festival  of 
the  Holy  Guardian  Angel%  at  the  point 
of  death,  to  all  who,  for  a  year,  shall 
have  practised  this  pious  exercise,— both 
of  which  were  granted  by  Pius  VII., 
of  holy  memory,— but  has  besides  be- 
nignly extended  to  all  the  faithful  who 
shall  have  recited  the  foreswd  praver  for 
one  month,  the  same  plenary  indulgence, 
to  be  obtained  on  any  day  of  said  month, 
to  be  selected  at  pleasure, — and  which 
indulgence  shall  be  applicable  also  to 
the  holy  souls  in  purgatory ;  this  to  be 
available  for  ever,  provided  that,  having 
oonfassod  and  communicated  on  that  day, 
tbay  ibAll  tUH  ^m  Pburgbi  iia4  th^f § 
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pray  aocordinir  to  the  intention  of  the 
supreme  pontiff." 

The  following  are  selected  at  random 
as  examples  of  the  ordinary  style  of  these 
indalgences; — ^many,  howoTer,  are  ex- 
pressed at  much  greater  length : — 

'*  Notice, —  Indulgence  of  60  days 
granted  by  decree  of  5th  July  1648,  to 
those  who  shall  Tisit  this  church,  (where 
the  picture  of  the  holy  martyr  Mauntius, 
and  his  companions  of  the  Theban  Le- 
gion, is  to  be  found  placed  on  an  altar,) 
with  contrite  heart,  and  dcToutly  recit- 
ing a  Pater,  an  Avif,  and  a  Gloria,  in 
honour  of  the  said  saints  and  martyrs, 
once  a-day,  applicable  also  to  the  holy 
souls  of  purgatory ;  and  also  plenary  in- 
dulgence on  tho  2d  September,  the  day 
of  their  festival."  This  is  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Ignatius.  The  following  is  from 
the  Church  of  Saints  Cosmos  and  Dami- 
anns : — 

"  Gregory  I.  has  granted  to  each  and 
all  who  shall  Ttsit  this  church  of  Saints 
Cosmos  and  Damianns,  1000  years'  indul- 
gence ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  station  of 
said  church,  the  same  Gregory  has 
granted  10.000  years'  indulgence. 

"  Leo  X.,  and  afterwards  Gregory 
XIIT.,  have  granted  for  ever  plenary  in- 
dulgence and  remission  of  all  sins  on  the 
day  of  the  festival  of  Saints  Cosmos  and 
Bamianus,"  &c. 

The  following  from  a  chapel  in  the 
Church  of  Ara  Casli  :— 

«  Paul  IIL,  P.  M.,  the  10th  year  of  his 
pontificate,  on  the  5th  May  1634,  granted 
power  to  all  priests  who,  whether  of 
their  own  will  or  at  the  request  of  others, 
shall  celebrate  mass  at  this  chapel,  to 
deliver  a  soul  from  purgatory  on  each 
occasion.** 

The  following  from  the  Colosseumi  at 
different  crosses : — 

'*  By  kissing  the  holy  cross  are  acquired 
1  year  and  40  days'  indulgence." 

*'  By  kissing  the  holy  cross  are  acquired 
200  days'  indulgence." 

The  last  I  shall  quote  is  from  the 
church  at  Bologna,  already  mentioned : — 

^  A  most  devout  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  for  which  80,000 
years'  indulgence  are  granted  by  Boni- 
face VII.,  of  holy  memory,  and  confirmed 
by  Benedict  XIIL,  of  happy  memory,  as 
may  be  read  on  a  marble  tablet,  placed 
in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at 
Rome."  Then  follows  the  prayer  to 
Christ  referred  to,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  remarkable. 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  in- 
dulgences proclaimed  and  offered  to  the 
faithful  in  the  churches  of  Romish  faith ; 
and  when  we  are  told  how  liberally  the 
various  churches  in  this  city  and  else- 


where are  stored  with  snob  proclama- 
tions, and  when  we  reflect  that  each  and 
all  of  these  not  only  set  forth  that  grand 
falsehood — purgatory,  but  arrogate  to 
a  poor  sinful  creature  the  awful  powrr 
of  forgiving  sin,  and  of  remitting,  to  any 
extent  he  may  please,  the  punishment 
due  to  divine  Justice  on  aeeount  of  sio, 
we  are  furnished  with  abundant  examplep, 
in  this  one  particular,  of  '*  the  lying 
wonders — the  drceivableness  of  unright- 
eousness— ^the  strong  delusion — and  the 
believing  a  Ue"  spoken  of  by  the  apostle. 

2.  Pbatbrs  to  trb  Saixts. 

Under  this  head  I  do  not  intend  to 
refer  to  the  books  of  devotion  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  puts  into  the  hands  of 
her  people  in  Italy,  which  are  generally 
full  of  falsehood  and  impiety,  and  from 
which  (as  1  have  causea  a  selection  of 
them  to  be  sent  homo)  I  can  furnish  you 
with  extracts  at  any  time.  For  the  pre- 
sent, I  confine  myself  to  what  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  churches  themselves.  In 
nearly  all  the  churches  there  are  prayers 
printed  and  framed,  and  fastened  by 
chains  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  altars, 
or  to  some  prie-diem  in  front.  These 
prayers  are  generally  addressed  to  the 
Virgin  and  other  saints,  sometimes  to 
Christ  Jesus, — ^never  to  God  the  Father. 
Those  to  Christ  are  usually  uuobiection- 
able.  Those  to  the  saints  are  of  course 
idolatrous,  and,  as  such,  examples  of  the 
''deceivableness  of  unrighteonsness"  fore- 
told by  tho  Apostle.  It  is  vain  for  the 
Romanists  to  deny  the  idolatry  of  these 
pnyers.  Being  •  addressed  to  invisiblo 
spirits,  thejr  necessarily  suppose  them  to 
be  omniscient*  and  conse<]nently  make 
them  gods.  But  besides  this,  many  of 
them  are  direct  acts  of  worship ;  taking 
for  granted  the  saint  knows  the  heart  of 
the  suppliant, — that  he  or  she  **  searches 
the  heart  and  tries  the  reins," — is  able  not 
only  to  heal  the  body,  but  to  change  the 
hearty  to  sanctify  the  affections,  and  to 
save  the  soul  from  perdition, — ^in  short, 
to  do  all  for  the  sinner  that  the  Scrip- 
tures tell  us  God  alone  can  do.  In  evi- 
dence of  this  I  select  a  few  examples. 

The  first  is  a  literal  translation  of  a 
Latin  Jie^Mmmuriam,  for  obtaining  the 
help  of  St.  Caetanus : — 

"  If  you  seek  the  blessings  which 
Caetanus  dispensesy  hia  wonder-working 
hand  cures  diseases,  pains,  and  ulcerr, 
with  the  flower  and  the  oil  of  the  altar. 
Storm,  death,  and  devils,  are  put  to  flight, 
and  the  insane  is  restored  to  a  sound 
mind,  with  the  flower  and  the  oil  oT.the 
altar.  If  you  have  lost  anything,  'at  if 
Tou  are  pressed  by  want,  trust  and  a<k 
Lis  help,  nor  shall  your  labour  be  in  vain. 
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— with  the  flower  and  (he  oil  of  the 
attfer.  Let  every  nation  of  mortals,  Gaul 
or  Spaniard,  Italian  or  Neapolitan,  relate 
and  celebrate  these  things."  Now,  hero 
we  hare  the  power  of  St  Caetanus  to 
core  diseases,  allaj  storms,  drive  away 
devils,  restore  lost  property,  and  relieve 
poverty,  distinctly  acknowledged.  The 
expression,  *'  with  the  flower  and  the 
o»l  of  the  altar,"  (arague  fiort  tt  olhj) 
which  occurs  at  the  end  of  each  stanza, 
and  which  is  to  be  found  in  many  simitar 
reaponsaria,  I  did  not  clearly  understand  ; 
bot  it  has  this  moment  been  explained  to 
me,  by  a  Roman  acquaintance,  to  signify 
the  flowers  with  which  the  altars  are  fre- 
quently adorned,  and  the  oil  in  the  lamps 
burpinp^  before  the  images  of  the  saints 
on  their  altars.  In  confirmation  of  wbtch 
I  hare  frequently  seen  poor  creatures 
reverently  dipping  their  fingers  into  the 
lamps,  and  touching  themselves  or  their 
children  with  the  qil,  no  doubt  in  the 
hope  of  curing  some  disease,  or  putting 
to  flight  the  devil,  or  obtaining  relief 
from  poverty,  according  to  the  cruel  and 
impious  falsehood  set  forth  in  such  pro- 
ductions as  the  above. 

Rome  has  not  only  appointed  patron 
saints  for  nations,  cities,  and  individuals, 
bot  for  particular  diseases.  St.  Andrew 
Avellino  is  the  saint  to  whom  tho  apo- 
plectic are  particularly  invited  to  apply, 
as  appears  from  the  following  prayer  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Andrea  della  Yallei^ 
"  Most  glorious  St.  Andrew  Avellino, 
appointed  by  God  to  be  our  protector 
against  apoplexy,  having  yourself  been 
struck  by  this  mortal  disease,  earnestly 
do  I  pray  you  to  preserve  me  from  an 
evil  so  dangerous  and  so  common.  Most 
glorious  saint,  if  by  divine  judgment 
I  should  ever  be  struck  with  apoplexy,  I 
earnestly  supplicate  yon  to  obtain  for  me 
at  least  time  to  receive  the  most  holy 
sacraments,  and  to  die  in  the  grace  of 
God«  Most  glorious  saint,  who  before 
death  didst  suffer  a  double  agonyby  the 
assaults  of  the  devil,  and  from  which  the 
most  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel  delivered  you,  I  earnestly 
pray  you  to  help  me  in  the  tremendous 
moment  of  my  death."  Here  follows  the 
Be»p&nsorium  in  verse: — "If  you  seek 
the  privileges  which  the  lavish  hand  of 
Andrew  dispenses, — ^if  jou  wish  protec- 
Uon  from  the  dangers  of  apoplexy, — pros- 
trate yourself  before  his  altar,  call  upon 
the  name  of  Andrew,  with  oil,  or  flower, 
or  picture,  and  receive  his  help.  If.  you 
wish  to  overcome  the  last  agony  dulv 
absolved  from  sin,  fed  with  mystic  food, 
and  anointed  with  oil,  prostrate  yonrself 
before  his  altar,"  &c. 

Nor*  as  we  may  imagine,  is  the  false- 


hood thus  taught  by  the  appointed 
prayers  of  the  Church  without  its  effects 
on  the  ignorant  The  "  lying  wonders" 
on  the  part  of  the  priests,  is  followed  by 
the  "  believing  a  lie"  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  immense  number  of  votive  pictures 
which  sometimes  literally  cover  tne  walls 
of  chapels  of  favourite  saints :  the  chapel 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  for  example, 
and  the  Church  of  Ara  Cosli,  and  that 
of  a  huge  marble  idol,  representing  the 
Virgin,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Angustin. 
These  Totive  pictures  are  coarse  daubf, 
about  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  letter  paper, 
representing  all  manner  of  terrible  acci- 
dents,  from  which  the  poor  people  imagine 
they  have  been  saved  by  the  protection 
of  tho  saint  One  is  under  the  wheel  of 
a  loaded  cart;  another  falling  down 
stairs ;  a  third  is  being  tossed  by  a  bull ; 
a  fourth  is  upset  from  a  carriage ;  a  fifth 
in  bed  vomiting  blood.  la  one  we  see  a 
dying  husband,  or  wife,  or  child;  in 
another  a  child  is  apparently  drowning, 
and  so  forth.  In  all,  the  sufferer,  or  the 
friend  of  the  sufferer,  is  represented  as 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  saint,  who  appears 
in  the  heavens,  and  delivers  from  destruc- 
tion. Thus,  by  the  lies  of  their  Church, 
are  the  hearts  of  the  poor  turned  away 
from  God,  in  the  time  of  danger  and  dis- 
tress, and  they  are  taught  to  put  their 
confidence  in  a  creature;  and  when 
delivered  by  God*s  providence  from  acci- 
dents, diseases,  and  death,  their  gratitude 
is  paid,  not  to  Him  who  alone  can  save, 
but  to  those  who  can  neither  see,  nor 
hear,  nor  help  the  suflerer. 

(To  be  contrntted,) 

THE  LinEBlLlTT  OF  POFEBT  AND 
PBOTE8TA1VTISM. 

The  Papists  constantly  boast  of  their 
liberality  in  contributing  to  advance  the 
Gospel,  as  contrasted  with  the  paltry 
efforts  of  Protestants.  The  fbllowiog 
extract,  quoted  from  the  "  Friend  of 
India,"  (July  1851,)  gives  very  different 
and,  we  believe,  perfectly  correct  statis- 
tics upon  this  point : — 

"Db  Pbopaoanda  Fide. — The  Bengal 
Catholic  Herald  of  the  12th  instant,  con- 
tains a  tabulated  statement  of  the  re- 
sources and  expenditure  of  the  'Associa- 
tion for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,' 
throughont  the  world.  We  give  this 
document  a  prominent  place  in  our  col- 
umns, the  more  readilj  because  we  know 
that  a  large  proportion  of  our  readers 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  or 
retrogrrssion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
on  which  this  table  affords  a  few  valuable 
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Mats.  Tht  adeowts  In  the  oriRinal  are 
ia  ftraaea»  but  we  hzwe  tarnrd  them  Into 
pounds  tterUng,  takinif;  twenty-five  francs 
for  the  soTereiini.  We  may  observe,  that 
the  statement  is  a  fair  eianpie  of  the 
perfect  orfprnisatien  of  Romanism,  as 
almost  erery  country  on  the  globe  sends 
her  quota  to  swell  the  list  of  receipts. 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain, 
from  the  antiquity  and  Isri^e  territorial 
poaBOSsioas  of  their  leading  families,  pos- 
sess greater  wealth  than  an^  other  or  the 
smaller  religious  denominations,  yet  they 
ittbsorlbe  onW  £B0d2,  which  is  certainly 
no  great  eridence  of  a  propagandist  fer- 
vour. France,  said  to  be  the  most  irre- 
ligious country  in  Europe,  contributes 
jf  76^316;  while  the  States  of  the  Church 
content  themselves  with  ^1895.  The 
Sardinian  States,  which  are,  in  general, 
poor,  and  have  Just  emancipated  them- 
selves from  ultramontane  thraldom,  con- 
tribute no  less  than  4?10,288;  while  Spain, 
a  rich  country,  the  Government  of  whiob 
has  Just  accepted  the  most  iniquitous  and 
infnmoue  ooflcordat  ever  signed  by  any 
potantate,  sends  only  jf  83fi.  The  Scnnd- 
inaviaa  kingdoms  have  too  much  of  the 
spirit  of  Saxon  freedom  to  bend  the  neck 
to  Rome,  and  tho  contributions  from 
*  different  counties  In  the  north  of  Europe' 
amount  only  to  fifty-five  pounds.  The 
most  extraordinary  item  of  receipts  is, 
however,  from  North  America,  the  whole 
of  which,  including  of  course  Lower  Ca- 
nada, contrilMitee  only  £2776 ;  while  the 
Propagandist  Society  spends,  in  \h%  same 
territory,  no  less  than  j^81,079.  We  say 
the  same  territory,  becaose  we  believe 
the  missions  la  South  America  are  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  self-supporting.  This  faet 
strongly  corroborates  the  statement  given 
by  Mr.  Mackay,  In  his « Western  World,' 
that  Rome  is  making  an  extraordinary 
effort  to  obtain  for  herself  the  entire  and 
absolute  control  of  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  has,  however.  Seen  alleged, 
an  the  other  hand,  that  the  increase  of 
her  Boasbers  m  North  America,  is  chiefly 
•wing  to  iha  influx  of  Irish  emigrants, 
whoaa  poverty  may  account  in  part  for 
the  niggardliness  of  their  contribution. 
The  following  is  the  table :~ 

Abitraci  o/tke  Bectipttjor  the  year  1850. 

France  .                       .  ^76,316 

Germany            .           .  1675 

Korth  America .  2776 

South  America  .  535 

Belgium  6610 

BriiUh  Isles  6068 

States  of  the  Church    .  1605 

SiMdtt      ...  336 

G^eeoe  ...  30 

iav^nt  ,           ,           «  918 


Malta     .  .  ^414 

I^mbardo- Venetian  Kingdom  14,640 

63v 


jnaaeira 
Parma    . 

CNTS 

430 

Netherlands       . 

8413 

Portngal 
Prussia 

1133 

6506 

Sardinia 

10,M8 

Two  SicUies  (Naples)   . 

1872 

Sicily     . 

879 

Tuscany 
SwitserUnd 

1708 

1858 

From  different  countries  in 

the  North  of  Europe 

55 

<s«188,468 


^^20,609 
41,845 
10,802 
31.079 
16,418 


Total     . 

Missions  in  Europe 

AsU 

Africa 

'  — —  America 
Oceanica 

Total     .  •      ^120,753 

"  As  a  pendant  to  theae  remarks,  we 
may  add  the  sum  total  raised  four  years 
ago  by  the  Protestant  communities  of 
Europe  for  missionary  purposes.  The 
statistics  are  given  on  the  authority  of 
the  Bombay  Ouantianj  In  an  admirable 
article,  analyzing  the  proceedings  of  the 
London  May  Meetings.  In  1847,  the 
amount  raised  by 

The  Established  Church  in 

England  and  Ireland  was  ^190,291 
By  English  Dissenters  199,400 

By  the  ProtastanU  of  Scot* 
land  and  the  Continent        159,174 


Total 


^548,955 


or  about  fbur  thnea  as  much  as  the 
*  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith.'  The  rektive  proporUon  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Diasent- 
ers,  has  not,  we  think,  remained  ^uita 
the  same,  as  the  former  body  has,  withia 
the  last  four  years,  made  immense  efforts 
to  draw  out  the  resources  she  poaseescs, 
and  the  total  amount  of  Protestant  con- 
tributions haa  very  greatl^r  Increased. 
We  noticed  also  a  lew  days  siaoa,  In  the 
Bombay  Tdeyrapk  and  Cowrier,  a  report 
of  a  speech  made  bv  an  eminent  divine 
at  Boston,  in  which  he  asserted,  that  ths 
United  States  expended  740,000  dollan 
— jei48k000-.a-year  on  Foretgn  Ifis- 
•ions,  and,  we  believe^  the  statement  Is 
very  near  the  truth.  This  would  bring 
the  total  amount  up  to  ^086^055^  all  ex- 
pended in  imparting  the  tratba  of  Christ- 
Unity  to  the  heathen. 
•«  h  wovid  tliMa  appear  tliat,  whila  tbf 
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TitB  Refotination  moreinent  In  Ireland 
is  *'a  great  fact,"  now  established  beyond 
all  dispate.  It  is  prored  alike  by  the 
testimony  of  friends  and  fbes,  and  by 
witnesses  unconnected  with  either  party. 
It  is  eTidenced  in  ways  the  most  dis- 
similar, and  the  most  strongly  indicatire 
of  undesigned  coincidence.  While  it  im- 
parts a  more  thrilllog  interest  to  the 
journal  of  the  Protestant  missionary,  it 
rouses  the  Lion  of  St  Jarlath  to  fiercer 
expressions  of  wrath  against  the  success- 
fbl  intruders  into  his  once  undisputed 
domain;  nay,  it  claims  a  prominent 
place  eren  in^he  politico-economical  let- 
ters of  the  correspondent  of  "  The  Times  J* 
What  a  wonderful  change  this  I— how 
contrary  to  all  the  calculations  of  human 
policy !  Hme  was  when  the  bare  sup- 
position of  any  resistance  to  the  Romish 
hierarchy,  much  more  that  of  a  reforma- 
tion moTement  in  Ireland,  would  have 
1)een  derided  by  the  wise  men  of  this 
world,  and  almost  despaired  of  by  the 
majority  of  true  Christians.  But  nothing 
Is  too  hard  for  the  Lord.  It  is  Mis  doing, 
attditismanrellousinoureyes!  To  Him 
akme  be  ascribed  all  the  praise  I 

But  though  tho  success  of  this,  as  of 
eTery  good  work,  cometh  of  the  Lord,  we 
know  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  His 
providence  He  is  pleased  to  carry  on  | 
Bis  work  through  the  instrumentality  of 
human  agents.  The  treasure  of  Divine 
grace  is  committed  to  earthen  vessels. 
The  lamp  of  truth  is  borne  into  the 
l^ons  of  spiritual  darkness  by  beings  of 
|he  same  nature  as  ourseWes,  who  labour^ 
with  all  the  constraining  power  of  divine 
love  and  of  human  sympathy,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  their  feUow-men^—eTer  trusting 
in  the  presence  of  Him  who  has  promised, 
*'  Lb !  I  am  with  you  alwa^,  even  unto  the 
end  of  tiie  world." 


Hiis  being  the  general  mode  of  the 
gracious  operations  of  the  Lord,  we  may, 
without  irreverence,  inquire,  what  has 
been  the  principal  human  agency  which 
has  been  so  signally  blessed  in  Uie  pre- 
sent case? 

Kow,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that 
the  Irish  Society  may  justly  claim  the 
honour  of  having,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  diligently  and  fliithfully  carried  on 
the  great  preparatory  work  which  has  at 
length  led  to  such  glorious  results.  That 
society  was  established  in  1818,  for  pro- 
moting the  rejigious  instruction  of  the 
Irish  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
language.  The  mode  of  teaching  was  so 
contrived,  that  the  people  might  be  able^ 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  priests,  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Though  there  was  a  regular 
machinery  of  teachers  and  instructors, 
there  were  no  school-rooms,  no  tables,  no 
benches,  no  regular  collection  of  scho- 
lars; for  all  these  would  have  defeated 
the  object,  by  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  priests.  But  the  teachers  engaged 
to  teach  their  neighbours  when  and  how 
they  oould,  either  by  day  or  night,  in 
the  cabin  or  the  field,  or  by  the  hedge- 
side,  and  were  Aimished  with  element- 
ary books  and  portions  of  Scripture 
for  the  purpose.  Periodical  inspections 
took  place  as  they  oould  best  bt  man- 
aged, and  the  teachers  received  pay  for 
such  pupils  only  as  they  passed  examiq- 
ation.  This  elementary  teaching  has 
been  the  ground-work  and  fouqdation  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  sodety  *s  labours, 
— vias^  those  of  the  Scripture  readers 
and  the  Irish  missionaries,  and  is  obvi- 
ously calculated  to  give  additional  power 
and  efficacy  to  them.  Before  the  jepr 
1825,  this  system  of  teaching  had  so  ir 
increased,   that    many    thousands  "Uid 
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I  ftg>.fMd  ihQ  Word  of  Qod  in  their 
own.  IflDgttBge*  '  In  thaiTCftr  the  society 
raeeittd  a  nmarlaLble  addfesi^  ngired  ty 
tiie  Boman  Gatholfe  mastertand  sdiolan 
of  ilie  Kiagscoapfe  district,  in  wfaioh  they 
■ay  i^*^  We  denre  to  exproM,  on  belialf  of 
oiUMbrei^  and  npvaids  of  five  tboBMind 
of  onradolt  ieiioir-bretlireni  wlio,  in  tiiis 
district  alone,  are  in  ecmnexion  with  the 
IiiBh  Society,  our  humble  but  oonaden- 
tiooiandheutfelt  aentinientswith  respect 
to  tliis  iuTaluable  institution,  and  our 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  our  vene- 
rated and  beloved  tongue."  Baring  the 
next  ten  years  the  wcrk  held  on  its 
«ilent  but  steady  course,  giving  occasion- 
ally such  cheering  tokens  of  the  Divine 
blessing  as  promised  a  brighter  future. 
About  1835  the  results  of  this  teaching 
began  to  assume  a  definite  form«  Many 
persons  openly  renounced  the  Cliurch  of 
Borne,  and  joined  themselves  to  Protest- 
ant congregations.  The  Bishop  of  Cashel, 
then  Hector  of  Fowerscourt,  as  early  as 
October  1835,  went  by  special  invitation 
to  Kingscourt  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  thirty-six 
persons,  all  converts  from  Romanism,  hav- 
ing a  few  months  previously  administered 
it  to  twenty-flve  of  the  Irish  masters. 

A  school-house  and  church  were  built 
at  Ventry  for  the  converts  of  the  Irish 
Society,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Moriarty  entered 
upon  his  ministry  there  early  in  1839, 
with  a  congregation  of  about  170  con- 
verts. 

The  Rev.  E.  Norman  was  also  appoint- 
ed as  missionary  amongst  the  converts  at 
Brosna,  County  Kerry;  and  the  Rev.  T 
Hamilton  was  appointed  to  the  interest- 
ing Irish-speaking  charge  at  Dunurlln; 
while  the  Rev.  T.  de  Vere  Coneys  was 
employed  as  a  missionary  in  many  parts 
of  theWest  of  Ireland ;— his  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  and  his  zeal  for 
the  lalvation  of  souls,  rendering  the  most 
laborious  work  easy  and  pleasant  to  him. 
During  these  ftequent  tours  he  scattered 
hroodeoMt  that  precious  seed  which  has 
idnco  brought  fbrth  such  abundant  fruit 
to  the  praise  and  glorjr  of  God. 
-  Tlie  four  tnlssionaries  above-mentioned 
vere  m^lntilptd  «i  niph  by  the  Irish 


Ja  the  fKKt  1813 11  pvafeflKxeb!^  eMsi 
Irish  language  araa  fbondied  in  Trioifjr 
College,  Diailin,-^the  f^ndu  fot  thATpoi^ 
pose  having  been  pfoouved  by  the  IiUk 
Sociefy ;  and  this  chair  waa  filled  by  JMr. 
Coneys  until  the  period  of  hia  looittttcd 
death  in  December  last.  The  Ventty 
Irish  School  waa  aho  adopted  in  1844 
by  the  Irish  Society^  for  tb»  ittetrQeOoa 
of  Irish-speaking  youths,  with  ttie  view 
of  prepaiing  them  for  the  minlitry  \  and 
four  exhibitions,  in  1845,  wcMeetablilhc^ 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublt*,  ae  a  furtiier 
encouragement  for  students  4)f'ttie  Iitsk^ 
language.  Meanwhile  the  elcmentaiy 
system  of  teaching,  with  the  addition 
of  Scripture  readers,  had  extended  to 
eighteen  counties ;  and  previously  to  the 
year  1846,  sosne  hundreds  of  lUboshnds 
of  the  native  Irish  had  been  taught  to 
read  the  Scriptures  in  their  fywn  Ian* 
gURge. 

'In  that  memorable  year  came  the  fam- 
ine, bringing  desolation,  and  pestilence, 
and  death,  in  its  train.  The^ling  among 
the  population,  according  to  the  tcaitimq^y. 
of  one  who  made  an  extensive  tour  in  lie- 
land  at  that  period,  was  very  strongf— 
that  the  famine  was  the  judgment  of  Qod 
for  the  sins  of  the  priests  and'peopje. 
Tlicir  minds  were  much  softened  by  affile; 
tion,  many  prejudices  were  ren^oved^the 
barrier  of  separation  was  broken'  downt 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestanta..iipiii 
daily  brought  togetlier  in  a.way  tiU^tjicn 
unknown,  and  for  purposes  of  Ct^tfai^ 
charity,  which  suspended  all.  j^xpresfi^ff; 
of  theological  difTcreoces,  In  ^(^Uioi^  loj 
which,  the  supplies  for  their  ufB^esaitiea 
came  from  the  Saxons^  1''ii<)in.t^9^.inri^4^ 
had  ttfught  them  to  hate;  an4  thi^^pfif 
passionate  zeal  and  love  q|^  thp.P^^st- 
ant  clergy,  who  ministered  to  ^  YUnXf 
of  all  the  poor  without  xellgi,<}ni9,4ist)i^ 
tion,  could  not  fa^  of  making  ^  ftvowrr. 
able  impression  on  the  hea:^f  ^  ^ 
Roman  Catholics.  All  this  waa  weyi^ir^ 
acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  it^.  Vul 
we  contend  that  all  this  was  byjiQ  ra^vm 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  peoni^ 
nature  and  extent  of  the  jreUf^va  m^e« 
ment  which,  during,  t^e  famine^ .  hfpko 
out,  and  has  since  ff<£|^W  WjUh  ^pc^ 
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off  ymn  bHbie  tlut  ^rent,  the 
Irish  Soctetjr  had  heea  silentljr  but 
eiBdentljr  libouring  to  prepare  the  way 
for  this  greet  and  bleiaed  change.  That 
locietj  had  supplied  the  minds  of  the 
Bomaii  Catholic  people  with  the  fuel  of 
God*s  Word ;  the  famine  was  only  as  the 
toioh  of  the  Iiord  lighting  that  fuel,  and 
causiiig  it  to  Mace  forth.  Whataremark- 
aUe  contrast  has  been  afibrded  in  this 
respect  between  the  Befonnation  moT&- 
ment  in  Ireland*  and  the  so-called  Rcfor- 
mattoa  moTement  then  also  going  on 
under  Bong^  in  Germany !    The  Utter 


has  oome  to  uothfaig  mote  than  the  caM« 
ing  off  the  ibtters  of  Ifiome,— the  venun-*^ 
elation  of  a  Ddse  faith  for  no  fluth  at 
all,— the  exchange  of  superstition  for 
ratiooaHsm  and  infidelity.  Wheress  the 
moTeipent  in  Ireland,  being  conducted 
by  men  who  utterly,  r^ected  the  proud 
claims  of  reason  and  philosophy  as  saf* 
fldent  guides  to  religious  truth,  and  who 
grounded  all  their  teaching  on  the  Word 
of  God,  accompanied  by  prayer  for  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  apply- 
that  Word  with  power,  has  been  signally 
owned  by  the  Lord  as  His  work. 


FAMILIAB  LBTTBRS  TO  THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO  LABOUB  IN 
GOD'S  KINGDOBl. 

No.  IV. 

(^Continued from  Vd.  JIL) 

**  Whert  there  it  a  will  thtr«  is  a  way.** 


<^BuT  are  there  not  two  ways  of  attempt- 
ing to  do  good— a  judicious  and  an  in* 
jttdiciauB  way  ?  Am  I  to  rush  headlong 
into  an  open  door,  without  reflecting, 
that  if  I  foil,  I  may  be  a  stumbling- 
block  in  others'  way,  which  may  stop 
them  at  the  yery  entrance,  and  preju- 
dice them  so  as  to  close  the  door  for 
ever?" 

A  yeiy  proper  question,  and  one  which 
I  propose  to  answer  by  giting  you  seve 
1^1  instances,  to  strengthen  your  asser- 
tion that  there  are  ways  In  which  your 
•good  ttttght  be  eril  spoken  of."  You 
will  aUow  me,  howcTCr,  at  the  close,  to 
dia#  my  moral  ftom  the  whole. 

Id  a  former  letter  I  gare  yon  B.'s 
hrmg  mvy  of  collecting  a  class  of  ser- 
rants  and  yornig  dressmakers.  We  have 
lell'har  a  long  while  in  that  more  salu- 
taty  llfaan  comfortable  condition,  of  being 
tfal5reughl/  out  of  conceit  of  herself. 
liSt  uar  now  follow  her  right  way  of  setting 
ibotit  bet  work,  for  she  was  not  to  be 
iHt^en^  ftom  it  by  her  own  mistakes. 
By  tbo  adTi6o  of  her  minister  she 
tfpj^  to  the  Sabbath  school  teachers  to 
MtHlferteeraitlfor  hot  cUfts.   Th^y 


been  in  their  Sabbath  school,  and  whom 
they  would  gladly  keep  an  eye  on  still, 
(although  in  service,)  through  B.'s  means. 
After  thought  and  prater  she  adopted  this 
pUin :  She  paid  a  friendly  visit  to  the 
tradesmens*  wives  who  were  mistresses 
of  those  young  women  who  wished  to 
join  her  class,  and  asked  leave  of  absence 
for  them  for  one  hour  one  evening  in  the 
week,  frankly  assuring  their  employeny 
that  if  her  object  succeeded,  it  would  be 
no  distraction  from  their  work,  but  a  help 
to  it,— that  object  being  to  teach  them  to 
love  and  do  their  work  heartily,  a«. God's 
appointed  way  for  them  doing.  His  will. 
The  mistresses  were  thus  disarmed  of  any 
idea  that  the  class  would  tend  to  "turn 
the  heads,''  or  <*  fold  the  hands,"  |ind 
agreed  to  let  them  go.  On  the  same 
representation  being  made  to  the  dress* 
makers,  it  was  wonderful  hov  m«Qy 
entered  into  the  plan,  conudering  that 
the  girls'  time  is  their  money^  3.  took 
care  to  call  occasionally  nt  «ll  theait 
houses  or  shops,  to  ascertain  that  tho 
girls  did  not  ma)ce  )ier  class  an  excuse 
for  loitering  ^  and  sliesopn  had  tlie^  gsftW 
ilcatloh  of  hearing,  that  the  girls  wafft 
not  Old/ 10  k«on  tg  comei  ^ut  UMi  (iioll 
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ooDBclentionsneM  was  lo  increased,  that 
they  roae  two  hours  earlier  on  the  class 
morning,  In  order  to  get  so  forward  with 
their  work,  that  (their  employers  might 
lose  nothing  by  their  absence  in  the 
evening. 

'*  But  how  oould  I,  only  one  of  a 
fiimlly,  command  the  use  of  a  room  for 
such  a  purpose?^  Very  true,  there  may 
be  a  difficulty  here;  and  if  the  heads  of 
the  fiimily  cannot  conTeniently  allow  you 
the  use  of  a  room,  it  is  clearly  not  your 
duty  to  attempt  such  a  class,  .  But  these 
difficulties  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  be 
smoothed  down  for  you.  The  old  house- 
keeper in  B.'s  family  grumbled  a  good 
deal,  and  at  first  said  the  proposal  was 
impossible.  Then  she  owned  that  the 
laundry  could  be  had  the  eyening  before 
the  washing  began ;  and  at  last  she  got 
so  interested  in  the  class,  that  she  offered 
the  use  of  her  own  room,  and  herself  pro- 
posed a  tea-drinking  in  summer  to  all 
the  young  people. 

C.  thought  of  another  way  of  getting 
at  dressmaker*,  to  cheer  and  elevate  the 
minds  of  that  hard*wrong&t  cUsa.  8be 
is  a  silk-mercer  and  linen-draper**  aister, 
•—one  of  those  large  eetablishmenta  where 
there  is  often  a  press  of  business  in  get- 
ting up  family  mourning,  or  ontflta  of 
linens,  ftc.  C.  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  go  into  the  workroom  for 
an  hour  every  ereningy  and  read  aloud 
some  improving  book.  She  raised  her 
Toioe  above  the  rustle  of  silks,  and  tried 
lo  drown  whispering  queetiona  about 
**  guaseta  and  seams,"  by  emphatio  hems 
and  oongbs,  and  beseeching  looks  to 
oommand  attention,  until  at  last  the 
old  forewoman  oould  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  called  ont,  <*  Bless  your  heart,  Miss, 
do  you  think  cur's  ia  like  your  drawing* 
room  work  partiesi  where  you  may  laugh, 
or  yawn,  or  sleep  over  a  book  of  poetry 
aa  you  please,  and  your  dropt  stitches  of 
crochet  or  knitting  be  none  the  worse? 
My  girls  oannot  work  well  and  listen 
well  too;  th^y  mifsf  fear  mistakes  in  tbdr 
work." 

C.  thou^  and  pray$d^  and  then  she 
talked  quietly  to  her  brother  and  the 
tosweman,  and  begged  that  she  might 
make,  this  taperiaM!Bi|«-tbat  for  one  iiour 


of  tlie  day  (the  hour  to  be  arranged  to 
suit  the  business)  the  work  might  stop, 
while  she  had  the  young  women  all  to 
herself;  and  she  promised,  that  with 
God's  blessing,  the  business  should  not 
be  hindered,  but  expedited  by  it.  They 
consented.  She  began  by  darkenhig  the 
room  to  rest  the  strahoed  eyes  of  alL  Sho 
recommended  the  weariest  backs  to  lie 
down  and  rest  on  the  floor,  and  the  less 
weary  to  walk  gently  up  and  down  the 
room  for  change  of  posture ;  and  then, 
with  the  Qospel  in  her  hand,  she  spoke 
words  of  rest  to  the  weary  and  heavy- 
laden,  and  sometimes  read  to  them  tlie 
biographies  of  others  who  had  been  given 
the  victory  which  overcometh  the  world. 
Occasion^ly  speaking  apart  to  a  very 
depressed  countenance,  she  drew  out  the 
difficulties  and  temptations  of  each,  and 
after  singing  to  them  a  hymn,  she  knelt 
down,  and,  representing  to  their  Father 
and  her  Father  the  trials  and  hardships 
of  all  in  so  far  as  she  knew  them,  she 
implored  for  them  a  strength  not  their 
own,  which  could  make  dufy  pleasant^ 
and  labour  light.  Soothed  with  vfm* 
pathy,--4i  diversion  given  to  their  ideas 
by  the  subjects  read,— they  returned  to 
their  work  with  a  vigour  unknown  belbm 
The  experiment  succeeded. 

Now,  suppose  the  dlsooumgement  of 
Post-Office  Sunday  labour  to  be  the 
wish  of  a  family  in  the  country.  Hie 
squire  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing 
as  doing  without  his  post,  Sunday  or 
week-day,  and  put  down  the  proposal 
with  a  bluster.  «•  If  yon  had  asked  me^" 
said  the  more  judicious  mother  of  the 
fiunily, "  I  would  have  told  you  that  vss 
not  the  way  to  eflhctyour  oliijeet,— taking 
him  abruptly  by  storm  in  tliaa  way. 
Suppose  you  young  ladles  aU  igies  to 
write  no  letten  of  a  Saturday,  and  ask 
your  correspondents  to  calculate  so  that 
you  get  none  of  a  Sunday,  then,  I  f hink| 
that  when  your  father  finds  the  pos^bsg 
both  oome  and  go  «mpty,  (Ibr  you  knew 
he  and  I  have  fow  eonespondents,}  bs 
wlU  not  think  it  worth  whUe  to  send  it.^ 

So  it  turned  out.  After  a  fbw  months 
it  was,  *«lIow  is  thls^  girls  f  I  am  not 
going  to  be  sending  a  man  out  la  lbs 
snow^.in  his  Sunday  obtbcs^wMt  jm 
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empty  bag!  You  mnst  jast  do  withoat 
yoar  leUen.  There's  my  newspuper,  to 
be  lure;  but,  after  all,  it  nerer  comes 
with  daylight  enoogfa  to  serre  me  to  read 
it." 

The  point  wa$  gained.  The  daughters 
took  care  he  ahould  not  misa  his  news* 
paper,  as  thoj  contrlred  other  intelli- 
gence to  read  out  tu  him,  until  ''God  in 
histoiy"  became  the  key  to  make  the 
hUtoiy  of  the  •*Time$*'  inteieating  to 
htm. 

One  other  instance,  and  I  shall  dose 
my  "cases." 

I  remember  saying  to  an  old  fhmily 
coachman,  as  he  drove  me  from  the  sta- 
tion, '*Toa  're  got  a  fine  minister,  John, 
I  hear?" — "Aye,  his  sermons  are  raal 
powerful'.  I  canna  answer  for  his 
prayers.**  <'Why,  what's  the  matter 
with  them  r*— **  Ou,  I  neyer  hear  them ; 
by  the  time  I  get  into  the  kirk  ffao  pit- 
ting ap  the  carriage,  the  first  prayer  is 
owre^  and  Vre  to  gang  out  to  pit  to  the 
horses  again  afbre  the  last  prayer ;  so  ye 
see  I  hears  nane."  One  of  the  ladies  sit- 
ting beside  me  heard  the  remark  silently, 
and  pondered  it  in  her  heart.  Next  Sun- 
day she  proposed  quietly,  that  as  the 
gentlemen  always  walked  at  any  rate, 
the  ladies  should  set  out  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  earlier,  and  she  as  quietly  managed 
that  the  breakfast  should  be  so  punctual, 
that  erery  one  was  as  &r  forward  as 
nsual  when  the  summons  came  to  set 
earlier  out,  and  no  incouTenience  or 
hurry  felt.  In  the  same  way^  she  in- 
duced them  to  sit  in  the  seat  when  the 
seirics  was  over,  or  walk  about  and 
examine  the  eurioos  old  tombstones, 
until  there  was  time  to  bring  the  carriage 
round.  Thus  John  heard  the  prayers ; 
and  not  only  he,  but  others  joined  in  the 
wocihip  with  the  less  distraction,  since 
the  noise  of  his  boots,  creaking  in  and 
oat  of  the  ehnroh,  was  not  heaid  in  the 
middle  of  the  serrices. 

Kow,  I  hare  strengthened  your  aaser- 
tiqn  bgr  soTeral  examples  of  there  being 
two  ways  (a  right  and  a  irvoag)  of 
attempting  to  do  good»  and  claim  my 
right  to  draw  my  moral  from  it ;  and  It 
is  this :— That  yov^  are  \n  ag  way  excused 


from  not  taking  up  the  right  way  of 
doing  good,  because  some  hare  chosen 
the  wrong  way!  For,  my  dear  young 
friends,  the  point  I  am  anxious  to  sift  and 
bring  out  first  is,  whether  you  have  the 
wiU  to  do  good,  before  we  spend  much 
time  in  analyzing  the  tray.  Give  me  the 
energy  before  I  can  speculate  on  the  con- 
trol and  direction  that  energy  is  to  take. 
I  must  first  of  all  have  life  before  I  can 
have  motion.  It  Is  not  a  dead  body  you 
are  to  put  into  my  hands  for  dissection, 
nor  yet  one  to  be  put  Into  only  such 
motion  as  electric  shocks  can  impart,  nor 
yet  an  automaton  to  move  by  an  aping 
mechanical  routine.  It  is  a  liring  ear- 
nest Christian  I  want,  witli  heart,  limbs, 
and  breath,  all  offbring,— and  offering 
themselres  eagerly,— as  instruments  of 
righteousness,  to  be  exercised  as  God  will 
best  direct  them  in  those  duties  of  life  to 
which  He  has  called  them. 

Ask  those  who  are  foremost  in  the 
Church's  works  of  beneYolence  and 
piety,  what  is  the  great  obstruction  they 
have  to  contend  with,  and  they  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  not  the  eager  haste  of  im- 
petuous seal,  treading  too  closely  on  their 
heels,  or  shooting  over  their  heads,  that 
embarrasses  them ;  nor  is  it  a  leaf  bor- 
rowed of  the  Church  from  the  world— 
the  rapid-moving  world  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury—that they  fear ;  but  that  it  is  a  doll 
mass  of  inertise  they  have  to  deal  with 
in  both  clergy  and  laity,  that,  hanging 
like  a  dead  weight,  impedes  them  in  all 
their  efibrts  to  arouse  their  beloved  Zion 
to  arise  and  shino  with  the  gloiy  that 
uUgkt  be  hers,  so  that  the  world  may 
•ee  her  good  works^  and  glorify  the  God 
that  is  in  heaven. 

"Awake,  then,  thou  that  sleepest" 
among  my  readers,  "  and  arise  from  the 
dead ;"  and  if  thou  hast  it  not,  Christ  will 
give  thee  light;  and  if  He  has  given  thee 
a  little  light,  and  thou  faithfiilly  walkest 
by  that  little,  He  will  give  thee  more 
light,  until  thou  runnest  by  it  in  the 
way  of  all  God's  commaudments,  and  thy 
"  path  slitneth  more  and  more  unto  tlie 
perfect  day*^'— 1  am,  faithfully,  your 
friend, 

H.I4. 
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THE  ISLAND  WORLD  OF  THE  PACIFIC* 


Most  of  our  readers  know  something 
About  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas.  The 
Tolume  before  us  contains  much  that  will 
interest  and  instruct  both  those  who 
are  acquainted  with,  and  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  these  distant  regions.  The 
writer  is  an  American^  who  does  not  in- 
form us  of  his  precise  object  in  making 
such  a  tour.  The  design  of  the  book, 
howerer,  is  to  gire  the  public  in  England 
and  America  some  definite  information, 
up  to  the  present  date,  respecting  a  people 
and  a  country  where  the  outlay  of  Pro- 
testant benevolence  has  been  so  signally 
rewarded.  Mr.  Cheerer  is  not  a  missionary 
himself;  but  he  looks  on  missions  with 
the  eye  of  a  Christian,  and  with  the  per- 
sonal interest  of  a  missionary  friend. 

The  field  he  trarels  over  is  full  of  as- 
sociations. In  few  quarters  of  the  heathen 
world  has  the  Gospel  spread  with  such 
rapidity  and  inflaenoe.  The  author  re- 
stricts his  attention  to  one  division  only 
of  Oceanica,  viz.,  Polynesia, — embracing 
a  population  of  half-a-million,  of  which 
about  80,000,  or  nearly  one-sixth,  have 
been  gathered  into  the  Christian  Church 
by  English  and  American  missionaries. 

Mr.  Cheevor  presents  the  contrast 
between  the  reign  of  Paganism  unbroken, 
and  the  partial  diffusion  of  Christian- 
ity:- 

" '  Those  were  dark  days,  indeed,'  say 
the  Hawaiian  authors  of  the  Moolelo 
Hawaii,  *  and  calling  for  commiseration, 
when  even  the  death  of  rulers  most  vene- 
rated and  beloved,  instead  of  producing 
any  salutary  impression,  was  regarded 
as  an  urgent  call  to  the  indulgence  of 
gross  sensuality  and  debasement.  Tlie 
conduct  of  chiefs  and  people  was  like  mad 
men  and  beasts,  such  as  to  forbid  descrip- 
tion. When  they  put  an  end  to  the 
ancient  tabus  and  foolish  rites,  they  did 
so  with  a  view  merely  to  their  own  inter- 
est, that  they  might  be  relieved  of  a  bnr- 
den,  and  that  the  path  of  pleasure  and 
sensual  indulgence  might  be  less  ob* 
■truoted.' 

•  The  lOand  Wortd  of  the  Poet/kii  hekig  the 
Penemal  SarraHw  and  Reeultt  of  TVovel  Ihrovgh 
the  Samdwteh  or  BatnaSiam  lOonds,  and  other 
paru  ef  PoTynrjIa.  By  Bev.  HaiimT  T.  CaaVBE. 
WilU-un  CoUiiif ,  Glasgow, 


''There  is  a  member  of  Mr.  Goairs 
church  who  confesses  to  have  killed  two 
men  with  his  own  hands ;  and  the  grand- 
fathcr  of  one  of  the  school-girls  at  that 
station  of  Hilo^  was  the  murderer  of 
nine." 

Infanticide  was  wont  to  be  amongst 
the  commonest  of  crimes.  Babes  were 
often  bom  only  to  die  at  the  bands  of 
their  mother. 

"There  is  a  woman  now  living  at 
Kailua,  (or  was  when  we  left  theislanc!?,^ 
a  reputable  member  of  the  Church,  vht*, 
when  a  child,  was  rescued  by  another 
after  being  buried  alive  by  her  own 
mother. 

**  Their  slight  care  of  infants,  alMs 
almost  amounted  to  infanticide,  when 
that  crime  was  not  intended.  We  met 
with  an  elderly  woman  in  Kohala  who 
was  said  to  have  bom  twenty-five  child- 
ren, not  one  of  whom  was  living.  '  It  is 
not  uncommon,'  says  Dr.  Andrews,  '  to 
find  females  who  have  lost  families  often 
or  twelve  children  in  infancy.  I  know 
one  woman  who  says  she  has  bom  twenty- 
one  children,  but  one  of  whom  is  living ; 
the  others  have  all  perished  in  infancy. 
The  younger  class  of  women  could  always 
tell  mo  how  many  children  they  bad  bom ; 
but  from  the  aged,  thoso  who  had  become 
mothers  in  the  days  of  darkness,  I  could 
seldom  obtain  any  correct  account.*' 

The  evils  of  idolatry  had  been  increased 
by  intercourse  with  vicious  and  uuprin- 
cipled  Europeans  :— 

"For  many  years  the  track  of  whale 
ships,  merchant  ships,  and  men-of-war, 
fh>m  island  to  island,  was  marked  by 
unbridled  licence,  treachery,  butchery, 
bloodshed,  murder,  and  almost  every 
conceivable  crime  and  outrage ; — ^the  lat- 
ter often  found  to  be  instigated  by 
monsters  in  the  shape  of  men,  those  con- 
vict vagrants  from  New  Holland,  who,  in 
some  cases,  made  themselves  very  giants 
in  iniquity,  obtaining  a  fatal  ascendancy 
over  the  natives  by  their  superior  intelli- 
gence and  resources,  and  teaching  them 
to  practice  all  conceivable  wickedness 
with  greediness. 

*<  It  was  just  in  this  crisis  of  theirfate, 
tutored  into  all  the  vioea  of  ciyilizatioa 
without  its  virtues  by  ranaway  sailon 
and  transported  refUgees  fhim  English 
justice,  that  missionaries  found  them 
fh>m  England  and  America,  the  motlier 
I  and  daughter,  and  effected  a  peaceabls 
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•ettlemeDt.  The  fkme  of  their  raccess- 
ful  experiment  is  now  world-wide,  and  it 
18  recorded  with  exultation  in  the  annaU 
of  humanity,  to  the  praise  of  God's  glo- 
rious grace.** 

God,  howeyer,  makes  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  Him : — 

**Kow,  an  incidental  good  effect  of  the 
Tery  profligacy,  so  depraring,  of  aban- 
doned foreigners  at  the  Hawaiian  islands, 
undoubtedly,  was  to  induce  the  nation 
to  abandon  the  system  of  idolatry  and 
tabus ;  and  it  is,  at  the  present  time,  a 
Dotable  and  world-known  fact,  as  it  was 
then  so  strangely  proYidential,  that  while 
the  first  American  missionaries  were 
upon  the  high  seas  on  their  way  to  the 
isinnds  in  1819,  to  try  what  scoffers 
csalled  a  novel  experiment  of  knight- 
errant  humanity,  the  idol  gods  were  dis- 
owned, their  temples  burned,  the  great 
wall  of  tabus  broken  down,  and  the  way 
prepared,  so  far  as  that  went,  for  the 
reception  of  the  true  God. 

'*  A  merchant  of  Boston,  at  that  time 
an  opposer  of  what  is  called  the  orthodox 
Tiew  of  religion,  upon  hearing  that  the 
missionaries  were  about  to  embark, 
offered  to  send  out  gratuitously  for  them 
the  ft-ame  of  a  dwelling,  being  the  house 
in  which  the  family  of  one  of  those  very 
missionaries  now  reside  at  Kailua,  whose 
cordial  hospitality  we  hare  shared. 
When  the  merchant  was  asked  his 
motives  for  this,  he  replied,  that  it 
shocked  him  to  think  of  civilized  men 
leading  so  miserable  a  life  as  that  of  the 
missionaries  must  bo  if  no  such  provi- 
sion were  made  for  them.  And  he  added, 
that  he  had  given  orders  to  all  his  cap- 
tmins  to  offer  the  missionaries  a  gratui- 
tous passage  back  to  this  country  when 
they  were  ready  to  return,  as  they  would 
all  be  glad  to  do  before  six  months." 

The  first  missionaries  were  compelled 
to  suatain  many  hardships  :— 

"  When  they  landed  at  Kailua  in  1820, 
they  were  without  furniture,  other  than 
they  made  out  of  their  own  boxes,  with- 
out flour  or  food,  except  what  they  could 
procure  from  the  natives,  and  without  a 
tithe  of  the  comfort  missionaries  now 
have;  yet,  being  received  with  friendli- 
ness, they  heroically  held  on  by  faith  and 
jrniyer.  It  seemed  to  be  thought  then  in 
America,  (such  was  the  novelty  of  the 
misaionaiy  enterprise,  the  poverty  of  its 
resources,  and  the  ignorance  of  what  was 
needed  by  a  missionary  family,)  that  they 
were  to  live  much  like  the  natives,  and 
consequently  the  stores  provided  for 
them  were  exceedingly  scanty  and  inade- 
quate.    Tender  women,  in  those  primi- 


tive days  of  the  mission,  and  delicate 
voung  mothers,  had  to  endure  trials  and 
hardships  that  would  have  either  over- 
borne, or  quite  vitiated  persona  less  san- 
guine and  hopeful  in  God  than  they." 

The  collision  between  heathenism  and 
Christianity  was  fraught  with  results  of 
a  cheering  nature.  The  rapidity  of  the 
progress  of  truth  is  most  remarkable. 
Speaking  of  one  of  the  missionary  sta- 
tions, the  author  remarks,  that  in  1820 

**The  missionary  pair  that  waa  left 
here  then,  poorly  supplied,  not  knowing 
what  should  be/ail  them^  where  all  was 
rude  and  heathenish,  and  the  grim  idols 
of  decaying  Paganism  stood  guarding  the 
bay,  are  here  still,  in  health  and  vigour, 
gathering  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  and 
blessing  God  for  the  change  they  behold 
in  the  people,  and  for  the  comforts  of 
house,  furniture,  children,  and  friends, 
with  whom  they  are  now  surrounded. 

**Now,  we  say,  withont  the  possibility 
of  contradiction,  that  the  agency  which 
could  so  soon  transform  such  a  race  of 
savages  into  the  inoffensive  quiet  pcoplo 
they  are  now,  must  be  no  less  than  divine ; 
and  the  benevolence  of  Americans  is 
richly  pnid  back  in  the  improvement 
effected  on  society,  and  the  amelioration 
of  roan's  temporal  condition  there,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  souls  we  believe  to  have 
been  saved,  and  the  revenue  of  glory  to 
(jod  and  the  Lamb  from  thousands  of 
ransomed  Hawaiinus.  History,  in  all  its 
annals,  shews  nothing  like  this;  com- 
pared with  all  the  other  progressive  im- 
provements, it  is  A  KATION  BORM  IK  ▲ 
DAT." 

Such  events  remind  us  of  the  early 
victories  of  the  faith  under  the  apostles. 

But  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  meet 
with  occurrences  which  moderate  his  joy 
at  such  rapid  changes.  The  transition 
f^om  Paganism  to  Christianity  did  not 
ensure  the  immediate  slaying  of  the  *'old 
man"  within.  Accordingly,  we  are  told 
of  instances  of  inconsistency  which  forc- 
ibly remind  us  of  the  state  of  the  Corin- 
thian Church  in  the  days  of  Paul  :— 

«<Tou  can  only  hope  with  trembling  for 
tlie  best  of  them,  so  liable  are  they  to 
yield  to  temptation,  and  fall  into  the 
Hawaiian  sin." 

Suspensions  are  by  no  means  infire- 
quent,  and  the  piety  of  many  is  un- 
doubted : — 

**  But  it  is  plain  that  the  people  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  dlKiplined  and  intellect* 
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Uftl  tar  tlie  exhibition  of  a  blRmcIesi,  i 
itplritual  religion ;  and  if  a  man  comes 
here,  thinking  to  find  in  tlie  recently  con- 
verted simple  islanders  the  brightest  tro- 
phies of  the  Cross,  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed. Embracing  the  Gospel  does  not 
at  once  make  barbarians  spiritual,  con- 
scientious, or  intelligent ;  nor  does  it  at 
once  release  them  from  the  ricious  habits 
of  body  and  mind  to  which  they  hare 
been  addicted  for  generations  i  it  is  only 
tlie  necessary  initial  step  of  reform." 

Much  time  may  be  reqnired  to  leaven 
the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  society  there 
with  the  purity  of  the  Gospel.  The  con- 
vert must  not  only  know  the  precepts  of 
the  Bible ;  but  to  be  strengthened  in  them, 
he  must  live  in  an  atmosphere  where  the 
graces  of  Christ  are  exhibited. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  those  who  are 
desirous  to  labour  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  to  bring  in  the  peaceful  reign 
of  Christian  Industry  :— 

<'To  introduce  these  improvements, 
men  mu»t  go  forth  for  the  purpose.  They 
should  be  men  who  cheerfully  throw 
themselves  and  their  property  on  the 
altar  of  entire  conaecrationt  and  go  forth  to 
labour  and  toil,  so  long  as  the  Saviour 
pleases  to  employ  them,  with  the  lofty 
design  of  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  their  perishing  fellow-men. 
Going  forth  with  such  a  spirit,  and  allow- 
ing no  other  to  intrude,  they  could  do 
much  in  raising  up  the  nation  from  their 
deep  degradation.  By  exhibiting  in  their 
dealings  an  example  of  uprightness, 
honesty,  and  conscientious  regard  to  jus- 
tice and  truth;  by  shewing  practically 
the  only  proper  use  of  wealth,  the  good 
of  men  and  the  glory  of  God ;  by  convers- 
ing daily  with  individuals,  at  their  houses 
and  by  the  wayside,  on  the  great  subject 
of  the  soul's  salvation ;  and  by  presenting, 
in  themselves  and  in  their  families, 
examples  of  a  prayerftii  and  godly  life, 
and  habits  of  industry  and  strict  eco- 
nomy, they  might  exert  a  very  powerful 
influence,  and  perform  a  very  important 
part  in  Christianizing  the  world,** 

The  rapid  depopulation  of  the  islands 
in  the  Paciflo  is  of  the  most  alarming 
natuie.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  not  killed 
in  wars;  but  other  causes  are  at  work 
which  tfaraaten,  in  a  few  yean,  to  extir- 
pate the  raee.  The  seeds  of  this  decay 
were  sown  before  their  acquaintance 
with  Suropeans  oommeaced ;  but  since 
forei(j|nen  bej[ai\  to  visit  tbeip  coMtSi  the 


work  of  extermination  has  been  acceler- 
ated. 

Various  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
this.  General  indolence,  inattention  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  health,  natural  weak- 
ness of  constitution  arising  from  a  uni- 
versal pronenesB  to  all  vice,  the  striking 
mortality  of  measles,  hooping-cough,  and 
influenza,— disorders  which  were  un- 
known before. 

'*  Another  cause,  more  potent,  perhaps, 
than  all  others  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Polynesian  races,  until  recenUy  checked, 
was  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  distil- 
ling, and  the  extensive  use,  in  conse- 
quence, of  ardent  spirits.  It  has  been  to 
the  Polynesians  like  flre-water  to  the 
North  American  Indians.  Before  they 
were  visited  by  ships  they  had  only  one 
kind  of  intoxicating  beverage,  called  oara, 
and  the  deleterious  effects  of  that  were 
confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  growth  of  the  awa  plant  was 
slow ;  its  culture  required  much  care,  and 
it  was  kept  bv  tabu  for  the  chiefs  alone, 
being  as  mucii  prohibited  to  the  common 
people  as  game  is  to  the  peasantry  in 
England.  Its  effects,  too,  are  more 
sedative  and  stupifying,  than  narcotic  or 
inebriating. 

'*  B^t  after  those  native  islanders  had 
been  taught  to  distil  spirits  from  various 
indigenous  roots  by  demoralizing  de- 
serters from  foreign  ships,  and  fugitives 
from  Botany  Bay,  and  when  rum  was 
brought  to  the  islands  in  abundance  as 
an  article  of  barter,  brutal  intoxication 
became  almost  universal.  The  aggra- 
vated crime,  misery,  and  mortality  that 
have  been  always  consequent  upon  strong 
drink  among  savages,  now  added  fearfully 
to  the  already  accumulated  sorrows  snd 
wasting  scourges  of  the  aborigines. 
l>runkenness  put  new  ftael  to  lloentioas- 
ness,  provoked  to  wmatnrmL  wan,  bred 
discord  among  families  and  friends^  in- 
creased the  unutterable  abominations  of 
the  Areol  Society,  and  made  indcdence 
and  infanticide  still  more  coounoo  and 
pernicious.  The  idol  priests  were  in  the 
habit  of  driajiing  to  intoxication  before 
going  to  tne  temples  to  ofi^r  human 
sacrifices  to  their  gods,  in  order  tliat  they 
might  be  the  more  insensible  to  the  out- 
cry which  we  cannot  but  think  outraged 
nature  must  have  nuule  in  them  agaiait 
that  horrid  work." 

One-half  seem  to  die  under  two  years 
of  age ;  and  considering  the  attention,  or 
rather  the  neglect  that  is  their  portioni 
w^  can  hardly  be  suritriied  %\  it, 
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VfhtA  do  flooldi  nntiMn  and  mupMs 
think  of  tMfttment  Uko  tho  followiDgf— 

•*  It  is  the  practloe  of  natitM  to  feed 
their  children  at  a  yeyy  earlr  age,  and 
often  from  birth,  with  raw  flab,  sea-eggt, 
aea-weed,  and  whatever  elae  they  them- 
sdrea  eat." 

We  know  nothing  parallel  to  thif,  ez< 
cept  it  be  the  treatment  about  to  be  intro- 
dooed  into  tome  propoaed  achooli,  to  feed 
the  mbida  of  infant  children  with  atatia- 
tics  of  British  traffic,  lessons  on  bullion, 
and  acraps  of  political  economj. 

The  oonsequeooea  in  both  eaaea  will 
be  alike-*indigeation,  and,  as  our  author 
remarks,  **  many  other  complaints !" 

Mr.  Cheerer  mentions  a  reply  of  a 
native  which  fomisbes  a  specimen  of 
Folyneaian  logic,  and  which  proves  the 
identity  of  party  spirit  all  the  world 


"  They  will  often  give  no  other  reason 
for  some  things,  than  to  say.  Our  side 
does  so  and  so.  Biding  out  once  with 
another  missionary,  we  met  two  men 
smoking,  and  the  missionary  enterisff 
into  conyersation  with  them,  *  Oh !'  satd 
the  spokesman,  as  if  that  were  enough, 
*  our  side  smokes!'" 

We  are  apt  to  smile  at  the  foiblea  of 
crerybody  but  ourselTes ;  we  reoonunend 
the  following  to  our  young  friends  and  old 
who  may  be  partial  to  appearances  t^ 

*'They  have  a  special  liking  to  shoes 
that  are  given  to  squeaking.  This  squeak, 
by  the  way,  the  natural  creaking  of  new 
and  dry  leather,  they  seem  to  think  a 
part  of  the  shoe,  and  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it  extra ;  so  that  the  shoemaker 
who  can  manufacture  the  most  squeak 
will  be  Ukely  to  have  the  laigest  run  of 
custom  among  Hawaiians.  ifere  was  an 
escaped  Botany  Bay  convfet  shoemaker 
in  Mr,  Bond's  district,  that  married  one 
of  his  church  members,  and  the  natives 
used  to  empby  liim  for  making  squeak. 

''He  was  expected  one  day  at  Mr. 
Bond's,  and  a  native  who  knew  it  left 
word  to  have  a  pair  of  shoes  made  with  a 
squeak.  Willing  to  aee  how  ikr  the  man's 
foodnaaa  for  fqueak  would  cany  him,  Mr. 
Bond  asked  how  muoh  worth  of  squeak 
he  would  have  put  into  his  shoos,  whether 
a  hapaha'i  worth  or  a  hapalua, — a  quarter 
of  a  dolUur  squeak,  or  a  half-dollar  iqueak. 
Tlie  man's  love  ft>r  squeak  got  the  better, 
I  beUeve,  of  bis  love  for  money,  and  he 
cooduded  to  have  the  largest  squeak  that 
Crii^  could  manufacture,  even  if  it 
cost  aa  high  as  a  doUar." 


Many  «  one  will  laogh  at  this  whose 
ambition  takes  a  direction  little  elevated 
above  the  squeak  of  leather. 

If  our  apace  permitted,  we  might  intro« 
dnee  our  readers  to  many  interesting  de^ 
tidla  ftt)m  the  volume  before  us.  We 
recommend  it  as  one  very  ftiU  of  interest. 
The  reader,  for  a  very  trifling  sum^  will 
find  himself  hurried  from  his  own  flre- 
sida  to  the  lava*aovered  islanda  of  the 
South  Seaa,  and  Obtain  a  foir  idea  of  the 
scenery  and  the  habits  which  are  pre- 
sented to  a  traveller. 

We  trust  the  volume  will  awaken  in 
ita  readers  a  deeper  interest  in  missions.. 

The  author  does  not  represent  the  life 
of  the  ftmiliea  who  have  gone  out  with 
the  Gospel  message  aa  deficient  hn  inci- 
dent, or  even  in  happiness.  .But  while 
there  is  a  tinge  of  romance  around  the 
enterprise^  we  are  not  allowed  to  forget 
that  the  task  of  the  missionary  ia  every- 
where ^a  dead  lift,"  as  every  struggle 
with  sin  within  or  without  is  sure  to  be. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  missionary  is  apt 
to  be  discouraged  by  the  apathy  of  criU- 
oal  men  at  home  :-^ 

''There  are  scattered  about  almost 
everywhere  some  of  the  fault-finding, 
day-after-the-fair,  I'CoM'have-told'you' 
it'Would-he-90  dais  of  men,  who  do  httle 
good  themselves,  and  those  who  would  do 
good  they  hinder.  How  much  better  is 
the  way  of  him  who,  by  patient  oontinu- 
in  well-doing, 

At  erer  In  l^  great  Taak.inMter*ft  vj^  t 

''But  it  is  much  easier  for  a  looker-on 
to  aay  so,  and  for  the  actors  themselves 
to  acknowledge  il,— the  excitement  and 
toil  of  battle  bring  done,— than  to  avoid 
those  errors,  or  make  use  always  of  that 
Heaven-inspired  wisdom  that  precludes 
alike  mistake  and  r^et.  Expttienee,  it 
is  a  striking  remark  of  Coleridge,  i»  fike 
lamp*  in  th$  tttmofa ahipi  Ihey  UhminaU 
onfy  the  path  thai  hoe  ^mn  gone  oasr." 

The  style  of  the  volume  is  fiowfog  and 
pleasing;  perhapa  there  is  rather  too 
luxuriant  a  quototion  of  poetry  for  a 
work  of  downright  instruction;  but  the 
aptness  of  the  lines  may  well  excase 
this. 

The  book  is  fitted  to  excite  oar  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor  Hawaiians,  and  for  all 
who  are  just  emerging  from  the  darkness 
ofsuperstttion. 
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'      ••    TH13  eOG6A-]VUT  TRBB. 

*  The' cocoa-nut  tree  Is  one  of  the  finest 
blq'ects  in  naturv.  Its  stem  is  tall  and 
tOimdWt  withoat  a  branch;  and  at  the 
top^iwe  seen  from  ten  to  two  bundled 
tsocoa-^ntsy  each  as  lajrgo  w  a  nian*s 
head :  over  these  are  the  graceful  plumes, 
SvItK  their  deep  green  gloss,  and  beauti- 
f at  flnonds  of  the  no<ld'mg:  leaves.  Nothing 
«an  exceed  the  gracefal  msjestjr  of  these 
intet-tropieal  fruit-^treea,  except  the  vari- 
ous  useful  purposes  to  which  the  tree, 
the  Ica^  and  the  nut,  are  applied  by  the 
natives. 

,1.  The  STEM  is  used  for— 
'  Bridges,  posts,  beams,  raftera^  paling, 
^imparts,     loop-holes,     walking-sticks, 
Watferwbttta,   bagsj    (the  upper  cutide,) 
sieres  in  uee  for  arrow«root. 
.    %,  The  cocoA-KUT  is  used  for—   . 

Milk,  a  delicious  drink;  milk  from  the 
scraped  nut',  used  for  various  kinds  of 
fbod ;  jelly,  kora,  pulp,  nut,  oil,  excellent 
and  various  food  for  man,  boasty  and 
fowl- 

iSi/ieff.— YesseU  to. drink  out  of,  water- 
pitchers,  lamps,  funnels,  fuel,  panga  (for 
a  game.)  . 

FiAre.— Sinnet,  various  cordage,  bed- 
stuffing,,  thread   for  combs,  scrubbing* 


brushes,  girdle  (oniattMAital,^  #hlik,  ^for 
flies,)  medidaea,  variooa  aod  uaeftiL 

3. .  The  LKAV  is  used  for — 

Thatch  for  houses,  lining  for  hpuaes, 
iahapauy  (mats,)  baskets,  (fancy  and 
plain,)  fans,  palalafa,  (for  sham  fights,) 
combs;  (very  various,)  bedding,  (white 
fibre,)  ta/i,  (brooms,)  kubat$e,  (used  in 
printing,}  fnama,  (candles,)  screen  for 
bed-room,  waiter's  tray. 

Here  are  no  less  than  forty-three  uses 
of  which  we  know  something;  and  the 
natives  know  of  others  to  which  they  can 
apply  this  nligle  instance  of  tlie  bounty 
of  the  God  of  nature.  For  house  and 
clothes,  for  food  and  medicine,  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree  is  their  sheet-anchor,  as  well  as 
their  ornament  and  amusement,  who 
dwell  In  the  torrid  zone.  But  there  is 
another  tree,— it  is  *«  the  tree  of  life, 
which  bare  twelve  rnanii^  of  IHitta,  and 
yielded  licr  fruit  every  montlx :  and  the 
leaves  of  the.  tree  were  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations."  SuUlinte  cmTilem  of  Christ 
the  Restorer !  the  Fountain  of  alt  bliss 
and  glory,  ever  present  with  His  saints; 
containing  in  Himself  every  beunty  <of 
every  kind,  and  that  for  ever  and  ever! 
'<nis  people  shall  be  all  rijg^liteousf 
*<and  there  shall  be  no  ntioie  cttts^*-^ 
Lawrf$  Jonmalin  Feegee, 


SleIt0iott0  Sntelltgence* 


THE  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
SCOTLAND. 


The  Foreign  Missions  of  our  Church,  It 
must  be  oomfessed,  are  not  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  question  the  pdtey  of  our  making  so 
f^ftnk  an  admission,  and  may  repeat  the 
ordinary  prudential  aphorisms  about  ''the 
enemy  triumphing,"  and  *'  not  telling  it  In 
Gath,"  &c  As  to  pdieg  of  such  disclosures 
and  admissions,  we  believe  in  the  truth  of 
the  common  proverb,  that  "Honesty  is 
tlie  best  policy ;"  or,  in  other  and  better 
words,  that  "He  who  walks  uprightly 
walks  surely.*'  What  has  a  Christian  man 
or  Christian  church  to  do  with  this  slip^ 
pery  and  cunning  thing,  "worldly policy," 
which,  under  the  plausible  names  of  "oau« 
tlon,"  «*  prudence,"  ftc^  conceals  wheri 
|t  should  reveal,  praises  where  It  ought 
to  hlamei  congratulafet  irtero  U  i)i9ttld 


deplore,  gives  thanks  when  it  diottld  obn- 
fess  and  repent  in  duSt  and  ashes  f  As 
to  "  the  enemy  triumphing,"  irAaf  cntoiy, 
we  would  ask,  will  ever  triumph^ 'bvcr 
Christian  men  deploring  their  shortcom- 
ings, and  setting  themselves  earnestly 
to  remedy  them?  Not  Satan,  "« Me 
enemy,"  for  he  loves  a  Re.  Kot'sny 
real  Christian  or  Christian  cburoh;  for 
by  their  so  doing,  they  would  give  evi- 
dence of  the  entire  want  of,  or  terrible 
failure  in,  the  exercises  of  that  love  which 
is  the  mark  of  Christ's  people^— the  love 
which  "rejoices  not  in  iniquity,  but  re- 
joices in  the  truth."  And  as  to  "not 
telling"  the  real  state  of  our  roiiifoos 
"in  Gath,**  we  may  rett  assured  thst 
there  U  no  one  who  takes  an  Interest  in 
thoAii  QX  lov6f  ib6«k  fiUher  "io  0«th"  or 
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•iiTWhera  else,  who  does  not  know  Bnd 
deplore  their  prewnt  weakness. 

Bat  some  of  our  readers'  may  think  wc 
are  nsing  most  nnwhrrantable  Ibngnage 
regarding  them,  and  that  tllere  H  much 
to  cheer  Ind  to  encourage  us  in  their 
preaent  state.    We  are  not  blind  to  what 
is  good,  nor  ignorant  of  what  is  cheering 
in  them,  nor  ungrateful  to  God  for  His 
great  mcrqy  in  regard  to  them.    Bat 
with  all  this,  there  is  much  to  humble  us. 
Ijook>  first,  at  our  India  Mission.    Tlie 
Church  of  Scotland  is  represented  in  India 
hy  three  ordained  missionaries  only  I    Of 
these,  how  many  have  been  contributed 
ainoe  1843  by  our  four  Divinity  Halls, 
with  all  their  ^missionary  associations,' 
**  missionary  termons,**  and  "  missionary 
praycr-mcetlngs?"  Two !  For  three  years 
our  mission  at  Bombay  has  been  indebted 
ibr  its  continued  existence*  not  to  mis- 
sionaries, (for  tbey  are  ranished,)  but 
cidefly  to  the  excellent  resident  chaplain, 
Br.  Stevenson.    And  to  add  to  this  sad 
picture  of  **  a  day  of  small  things,"  the 
whole  Kational  Church  does  not  furnish 
the  India  Committee  sufficient  means  to 
support  even  our  present  staff  I    Is  there 
no  cause  for  humiliation  here  ? — no  cause 
fur  earnest  inquiry  upon  the  part  of  the 
Church,  as  to  how  so  deplorable  a  state 
of  things  may  be  remedied  ?  Hien,  again, 
if  we  look  to  our  Jewish  Mission,  no 
doubt  there  is  much  to  cheer  us  here 
toa '  But  how  many  missionaries  has  the 
Church  10  Scotland  contributed  to  this 
work  f    Not  one  J    We  are  compelled  to 
seek  for  all  our  labourers  beyond  our  own 
Cburdi;  as  we  may  soon  be  obliged  to  do 
for  our  India  Mission  also.    And  even  in 
n^pird^to  the  Co)op|es,  while  some  of  our 
appointments  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessfii],  others,  it  must  be  confessed,  liave 
not,  upon  trial,  proved  so  satisfactory  as 
the  Committee  were  led  to  anticipate. 
At  tills  moment  handsome  salaries  are 
bfTercd,  and  offered  in  vain,  month  after 
mootli,  by  the  Colonial  Committee*  for 
rffidtni  missionaries   to   labour  in  the 
l«orth  American  Colonies  for  even  three 
jears!* 

•  The  Prcftbytcries  of  Miramiehl  and  N«w 
linmsinick  offer  each  L.I  SO  per  annum  to  two 
tmiuAU  niimtODariet,  in  addUion  to  ttio'nlory 
icnirtaV  tlMf  Oolealid  Gommittee; 


What  may  be  done  to  rerhre  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  among  us,  and  not  onlj  to 
support,  but  greatly  to  extend  our  foreign 
missions—is  a  question  which  we  nuiy 
take*  up  in  a  i\itui«  number.  Some  good 
has  been  done  by  these  few  sentences  if 
they  impress  any  man  with  the  trutbAil 
conviction,  that  the  attitude  which  it  be« 
comes  us,  aa  a  church,  to  assume  before 
God,  if  one  of  kumUiaiwH  for  the  eoldncM 
of  ministers,  preachers,  and  people  1  The 
very  mercy  of  God  to  us  ought  to  deepen 
this  feeling  in  our  hearts :  for  it  is 
surely  most  merciful  in  Him  to  help  our 
labours  as  He  has  done,  and  is  doing. 
This  ought  also  to  animate  us  with 
the  conviction,  that  so  far  from  His  with« 
holding  His  countenance  from  us,  or  giv- 
ing us  to  reap  sparingly  where  we  have 
sown  plentiAiIly,  that  He  will  cause  us 
to  reap  plentifully  even  where  we  have 
sown  sparingly.  There  are  several  re* 
suits  of  our  missions  mentioned  of  late 
in  the  Record,i  to  which  we  would  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

1.  India. 

(I.)  Calcutta. — A  young  man  of  influence, 
education,  and  talent,  has  been  baptized  by 
Mr.  Ogilvie  in  Calcutta.  Hisname  is  Go- 
lock  Nath  Bose.  He  has  been  kept  some 
months  under  probation,  and  affords  the 
most  satisfactory  proofs  of  true  conver- 
sion. A  correspondent  in  one  of  the 
native  journals  signing  himself  ^*  A  sin- 
cere Hindu,"  and  who  was  present  at  tlie 
baptism,  is  obliged  to  confess  his  wonder 
at  the  change  visible  in  the  character  of 
this  new  convert  He  says,  '*  But,  Mr. 
Editor,  how  great  must  be  the  power  of 
the  religion  of  Christ! — from  the  time 
Golock  Nath  forsook  idolatry,  and  deisircd 
to  be  a  Christian,  his  whole  conduct  has 
changed;  he  is  now  a  well- conducted 
good  man.  It  must,  therefore,  ai\er  all, 
be  confessed,  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  wonderful."  This,  let  us  remark  in 
passing,  waa  the  very  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  Clurist's  mission  to  the  world, 

4  We  rejoice  to  notice  the  progreeslre  Im. 
proTement  in  the  MMonarp  Rtwrdt  and  heartily 
recommend  it  for  wider  circulation  among  oiif 
oongregations.  We  jret  dcairc  a  greater  range 
of  sobjecti  bearing  upon  tnlMloni,  a<]drcfMi^ 
revaewa*  biography,  &c. 
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which  ^e  fitiilself  pnyed  ibr  wheii  He 
prayed  fbr  the  onHy  of  beliereri,  or  that 
6iien6ia  of  oharacter  which  wltoeMet  to 
the  operiitloo  of  onoindwelUng  Spirit,  and 
one  living  Sairionn  **  Malther  pray  I  (br 
the«e  alone,  bat  for  them  alio  which  shall 
believe  on  me  through  their  word,  that 
they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art 
in  roe,  and  I  in  thee;  that  they  may  be 
one  in  na,  mxr  Die  wmrld  wu^  iiUmm  lHof 
thorn  hast  tent  me  f 

In  the  course  of  his  sermon  Mr.  Ogilvie 
made  the  ibllowing  declaration  for  the 
sake  of  his  doubting  liearers  in  Calcutta, 
which  we  recommend  to  the  doubting 
fk-iends  of  missions  in  Scotland  ;*- 

**  An  opinion  is  prevalent  among  many 
people  of  this  land,  and  perhaps  in  cer- 
tain other  quarters  also,  that  missionaries 
are  so  anxious  to  inorease  the  number  of 
their  converts,  that  they  are  not  very 
solicitous  in  ascertaining  their  Christian 
9haracter  and  attainments* 

**  Tlie  declaration  which  I  now  thus 
tmbliely  make  in  regard  to  this  conrert, 
is  equally  appHeabto  to  the  casa  of  every 
individual  who  presents  himself  to  us  as 
a  candidate  for  Qiristian  bsptism. 

"  I  beg,  then,  to  assure  all  my  native 
friends,  that  were  it  not  that  I  have 
grounds  for  believing,  fh>m  my  acquaint- 
ance with  this  man,  that  a  great  change 
has  taken  plaoe  in  his  character,  that  he 
has  a  lUU  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Citrist- 
ianity,  and  that  he  Is  endeavouring  to 
place  his  fkith  on  Jesus  as  the  only  Savi- 
our  of  sinners,  I  should  take  no  part  in 
his  baptism  |  no^  not  Ibr  the  world.** 

The  following  was  the  confession  of 
tho  convert  beibre  the  congregation : — 

**  I  have  no  worldly  motive  in  view  in 
embracing  Christianity.  I  know  that 
Cliri8t*s  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
My  reasons  for  being  a  Christian  are 
simply  these  !-^I  know  that  I  am  a  sin- 
ner, and,  in  consequence,  my  soul  is  in 
danger.  I  know  that  Christ  died  to  save 
sinners,  and  He  is  the  only  Saviour  able 
and  willing  to  save  those  who  repent,  and 
believe  in  Him.  I  trust  that  I  beiievo  on 
Him,  and  rely  on  Him  for  all  my  hopes 
and  salvation!  and  feeling  no  merit  of 
my  own,  I  cast  my  eternal  interests  on 
fhe  mercy  of  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesns  Christ ;  and  ray  earnest  wish  is  to 
become  a  member  oC  Hia  Church.* 

(S.)  If  od^ns.— Foicr  native  females  have 
also  beenbtptiaed  in  Bfadraa,  in  the  adiool 
supported  by  our  Scottish  Ladiet*  Aiao- 


dlatlon.  Mr.  Grank  believet  them  to  be 
*<  quite  sincere  in  their  profeasioo."  Two 
of  them  were  formerly  heathen,  and  two 
nominally  Roman  CathoUe;^the  dlilbr« 
enoe,  indeed,  practicaUy^  among  tlie 
natives  between  the  Utter  an^  ftmner, 
being  hardly  pereeptible<  The  followlog 
trying  scene  speaks  volumes  aa  to  their 
sinoerityi-^ 

'The  relafthee  (eapeeielly  of  boom  of 
them)  became  alwmed,  and  weni  n^ 
peatediy,  sometlmee  twice  a-day,  in 
parties  of  from  two  to  twelve^  to  en* 
deavonr  to  get  the  giris  away.  As  Mr. 
Grant  wished  to  remove  as  much  as  poa* 
sible  all  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  all 
groundless  suspicions,  while  be^  at  the 
same  time,  had  oonfldenoe  in  the  enlight- 
ened views  and  firmness  of  the  glrl%  they 
were  allowed  to  see  them.  He  was  not 
di8appointed,^the  pupils  having  firmly 
resisted  entreaties  and  tears,  and  also 
violence,  when,  onoe  or  twloe,  it  was 
about  to  be  attempted  to  be  offered. 
They  told  their  relatives  that  it  would 
be  better  for  them  to  leave  *  the  bad  way 
—the  worshipping  of  Idols,  and  come,  as 
they  had  done,  Into  tlie  good  way,  and 
worship  Jesus  Christ'  Tet  they  seemed 
to  feel  deeply  the  separation^  Onocv 
when  the  mother  of  one  of  them  fell 
down,  in  the  oriental  manner,  at  her 
daughter's  feet,  and,  weeping,  laid  hold  of 
them,  and  entreated  her  '  to  go  home 
with  her,'  the  poor  girl  went  too;  but 
said, '  she  could  not  go  with  her,  beeanse 
then  she  must  leave  Jesus  Christ;  and 
she  must  obey  Him  rather  than  her 
parents.'  '  And  does  your  new  religion,' 
said  the  mother,  '  teach  you  to  disobey 
and  fbrsake  your  mother?'  '  It  teaches 
usk'  the  glri  replied,  '  to  leave  father,  asid 
mother,  and  all  relations,  for  Jesus 
Christ,  though  it  also  teaches  us  still  to 
love  them.'  The  mother  also  sought  to 
prostrate  herself  in  the  same  manner  be- 
fore the  missionary,  and  begged  him  to 
send  away  her  child.  She^  of  course, 
did  nof  succeed,  and  was  at  last  obliged 
to  leave,  with  the  assurance  that  sll 
afibctionate  care  would  be  taken  of  her 
daughter." 

Subscribers  at  home  tell  our  collectors 
sometimes  that  "they  would  like  to 
know  what  Is  done  with  their  money." 
We  reply,  read  the  above  and  learn  what 
your  money  has  done.  It  has  supported 
the  missionaries  who  have  been  the  in- 
struments of  brmging  those  five  souls  to 
Jcaoal 

Others,  again,  comptaia  ttetaolHlle 
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is  acbotnpIiBhed  hy  our  roieslonftries.  Per- 
mil  iu  to  say,  that  more  has  been  accom- 
plished, in  past  years,  hy  those  mission* 
aries,  than  you,  desponding  or  com- 
plaining reader,  are  perhaps  aware  of. 
Bat  supposing  they  had  hitherto  failed, 
and  that  fire  souls  only  were  the  results 
of  all  their  toil,  do  you  consider  this 
little?  Fire  souls  I  think  only  of  their 
Talue^  and  be  silent  But  if  it  were  law- 
ful for  any  man  to  complain,  are  you 
entitled  to  do  so  ?  How  much  numey  hare 
jKMi  contributed  for  tlie  instruction  of 
thoee  five  souls?  One  pound  for  each? 
~one  shilling  for  eacli  ?— perhaps  not 
one  penny  fur  each  during  the  last  year  I 
What  prayers  have  you  ofiered  up  for  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  those  same  mission- 
aries,  with  whose  labours  you  profess  to 
be  disappointed?  Answer  to  your  own 
conscience.  Ah  I  readers,  irhat  right 
hare  we  to  complain  ?  Be  assured,  that 
il  is  they  who  give  most,  and  pray  most, 
who  will  be  most  grateful  to  God  for 
such  proofs  as  those  of  His  converting 
grace!  And,  lastly,  how  many  schools 
or  congregations  in  Scotland  can  enter- 
tain the  hope  of  haring  converted  fire 
Bools  to  Christ  during  the  past  year? 
Let  us  be  humble  for  the  past,  thankful 
for  tho  present,  and  more  earnest  in  time 
to  come  I 


2.  Mission  to  the  Jews  in  Gbriunt. 

Our  Mission  to  the  Jews  in  Baden  and 
Ilesae  Darmstadt  promises,  upon  the 
wnole,  to  proTC  successful.  Let  us  offer 
one  or  two  remarks  upon  the  locality  and 
working  of  this  Mission. 

Our  least  learned  readers,  upon  refer- 
ring to  the  map  of  Germany,  if  they  have 
one,  will  easily  discover  the  Grand 
Duchies  of  Baden  and  Hesse  Darmstadt 
stretching,  north  and  south,  almost  en- 
tirely along  the  east  bank  of  the  Khine 
from  Mayence  to  Basle.  These  countries 
have  each  tlieir  own  form  of  government 
and  reigning  duke,  who  is,  in  fact,  king 
without  tlie  title.  Baden,  the  larger  of 
the  two,  has  a  populition  of  1,660,000, — 
of  whom  852,824  are  Catholics;  401,845 
Vrotestants;    and  21,368  Jews.     Hesse 


Darmstadt  has  upwards  of  a  million.-^ 
with  209,500  Catholics;  595,444  Pro- 
testants ;  and  £8,325  Jews.  Our  Mis- 
sion is  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel. 

We  frankly  admit,  that  the  most  de- 
sirable field  ibr  missions,  of  any  kind,  is 
that  in  which  there  is  no  other  agency  for 
sowing  the  seed  of  tlie  Gospel.  It  should 
unquestionably  be  the  constant  aim  of  the 
Church  to  "go  beyond"  where  Christ  is 
preached,  until  the  whole  world  is  occu- 
pied; and  we  should  ever  be  upon  the 
watch  to  discover  such  doors  of  opening. 
In  North  Africa  especially,  among  its 
teeming  millions;  in  most  places,  also,  in 
Asia  Minor ;  and  throughout  the  barbar- 
ous nations  and  wandering  hordes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,~what  is  doing  by  the  Christ- 
ian Church  for  Jews,  Mohammedans,  or 
heathen?— Nothing!  How  eagerly  and 
earnestly,  then,  should  we  seek  to  know 
when  we  are  called  in  Providence  to 
send  to  such  countries  the  heralds  of  the 
everiasting  Gospel ! 

In  the  meantime,  however,  there  Is 
not,  as  far  as  we  know,  any  open  door 
for  tlie  missionary  into  those  lands  of 
darkness.  We  must  therefore  accept  of 
the  work  God  gives  us  to  do  in  the  plaoo 
which  He  assigns  to  us  for  the  doing  of 
it.  Our  excellent  missionary,  Mr.  Davis, 
(now  in  London,)  was  driven  from  North 
Africa,  while  three  missionaries  have  been 
given  us  for  Germany.  Why  it  should  be 
so,  we  cannot  telL  Paul  the  Apostle  was 
"forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach 
the  Word  in  Asia;"  and  *<the  Spirit  suf- 
fered them  not  to  go  to  Bithynia,"  though 
'*  he  assayed  to  do  so."  It  was  God's  will 
that  Kurope,  and  not  Asia,  should,  at 
that  time,  and  by  that  agency,  receive  the 
Gospel.  It  is  for  us,  Hke  Paul,  to  follow 
the  leadings  of  God  without  a  murmur, 
leaving  Him  to  be  "  Governor  among  the 
nations." 

Our  readers  may  wonder  why  the 
German  Protestant  churches  established 
(as  they  are)  in  Baden  and  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, are  not  missionary  churches  to  tlie 
Jews  within  their  respective  duchies.  Un- 
questionably they  ouyht  to  be  so ;  and  we 
hope  the  day  fs  coming  when  tliey  shall 
l)C  so.    But  the  fact  is,  that,  until  a  few 
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Orean  ago,  aknott  the  whole  of  their 
clergy  were  sunk  ia  rationalism;  or,  in 
other  words,  infidelity.  Professing  them- 
selves to  he  wise,  ihcy  became  fools.  The 
Jews,  accordingly,  saw  Christianity  re- 
presented, on  the  one  ha6d,  hy  cold,  heart- 
less Protestants,  who  publicly  sneered  at 
all  the  supernatural  events  in  the  national 
history  of  Israel  as  recorded  in  the  Bible ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  by  bigotted  Pap- 
ists, who,  in  the  eyc»  of  the  Jews,  are 
counted  idolaters,  and  who  are  ever  asso- 
ciate in  their  memories  with  persecu- 
tion. Professing  Christians  cared  not  for 
Israel,  and  Israel  cared  not  for  professing 
Christians.  In  the  meantime,  a  religious 
revival  took  place.  This  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Ilcv.  Mr. 
Henhofer,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  of 
Muhlhausen,  a  village  of  about  1000  in- 
habitants, near  Karlsruhe,  the  capital  of 
Baden,  lie  became  converted  by  reading 
the  Word  of  God,  and,  with  about  a-third 
of  liis  congregation,  joined  the  Protestant 
Church.  How  wonderfully  does  God 
"choose  the  things  which  are  not,  to 
bring  to  nought  the  things  that  are!" 
Tliis  man  has  been  made  an  instrument 
of  immense  good  in  the  CImrch  of  Baden. 
He  is  yet  alive,  and  vigorous  in  his  old 
age ;  and  beholds  now  about  100  faithful 
ministers  in  the  Church,  which  hardly 
contained  one  when  he  entered  it  1  Other 
causes  were,  in  the  meantime,  in  operation, 
which  tended  to  keep  religion  alive  among 
tiie  people  in  spite  of  the  dead  clergy. 
Owing  to  the  universality  of  the  means  of 
education,  and  parents  being  compelled  by 
law  to  send  their  children  to  some  school 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  whole 
adult  population  can  read  and  write.  This 
gives  great  facilities  to  those  who  may 
wish  to  diffuse  a  wholesome  literature 
amongst  the  general  population.  Nor 
has  there  been  wanting  a  class  of  men 
in  all  respects  qualified  to  take  advantage 
of  this  circumstance  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel.  When  spiritual  life  had  failed 
among  the  pastors,  it  was  preserved 
among  the  people,— by  means  chiefly  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  prayers  read  in  public 
worship,  and  those  rich  collections  of 
hymns,  fVdl  of  evangelical  truth  and  deep 
spiritual  feeling,  with  which  the  German 


people  are  made  familiar  from  their  ln» 
fancy.  Christian  men  among  the  work- 
ing classes  being  uncared  for  by  their 
ministers,  began  to  associate  with  one 
another,  for  prayer,  reading  tlie  Scrip- 
tures, and  mutual  «dificatioa  in  divine 
things. 

This  has  given  rise  to  a  church  within 
a  church.  The  national  churches,  as  a 
whole,  arc  yet,  in  those  countries,  dead 
to  the  power  of  evangelical  truth.  But 
within  their  bosom  are  several  thousand 
persons,  who  are  regularly  organized  into 
about  150  distinct  societies.  Each  so- 
ciety has  what  we  would  call  a  "leader;** 
generally  an  intelligent  and  superior  dass 
artican,  such  as  a  master  mason  or  fore- 
man. These  leaders  spend  about  a-third 
of  their  time  in  visiting  their  several  dis- 
tricts, seeking,  by  the  sale  of  religions 
books  at  cost  price,  and  by  personal  ex- 
hortations, to  win  souls  to  Christ  The 
150  leaders  meet  periodically,  and  ara 
addressed  by  the  toantftlical  clergy,  who 
take  a  deep  interest  in  their  movements. 
They  do  not  separate  themselves  from  the 
Church,  but  partake  of  the  sacraments 
witliin  its  pale,  and  rejoice  to  wait  upon 
the  ministrations  of  a  pious  minister. 
Education  and  reading  prevent  the  moTe« 
ment  firom  becoming  fanatical  or  secta- 
rian. It  is  remarkable,  that  during  the 
violent  outbreaks  during  the  last  revolu- 
tion in  Baden,  not  one  of  those  *' Pietists" 
(as  they  are  called)  were  among  the  rebels. 
It  may  be  asked,  What  has  all  thU  to 
do  with  the  Jewish  Mission  ?  The  mem- 
bers of  our  church  ought  surely  to  know 
the  state  of  religion  in  the  country  to 
which  our  missionaries  are  sent,  in  order 
to  see  how  much  they  are  needed  for  tlie 
Jews,  even  where  a  Protestant  church 
nominally  exists ;  and  also  to  know  the 
means  which  exist  through  the  agencies 
of  those  religious  societies  and  their  in- 
telligent leaders  scattered  tlioughout  the 
country,  to  operate  vpon  tlie  JewMj  when 
etirred  up  and  instructed  to  do  so  bif  our 
missionaries.  And  this  is  wliat  our  mis- 
sionaries actually  do. 
These  are  three  in  number, — Messrs.  Sut- 
ter, Lehner,  and  Stern.  They  are  aill  Gen- 
tiles, and  ordained  clergymen  of  tlie  Ger- 
man Protestant  CImrch.  The  two  former 
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having  laboured  as  missionaries  in  British 
India,  can  preach  in  English  wlien  neces- 
sarj.  The  hitter  lias  been  lately  added  to 
the  missionary  staff.  We  sincerely  belicTe 
that  these  brethren  are  not  merely  pro- 
fessional men,  vho  do  a  certain  amount 
of  outward  work  for  a  certain  amount  of 
pay ;  but  that  they  love  their  Master,  and 
hue  His  work,  and  love  His  ancient  peo- 
ple. We  know  Mr.  Sutter  and  Mr.  Lehner 
personally,  and  have  visited  the  former  at 
Karlsruhe,  and  examined  the  fruits  of  his 
labours.  There  we  met»  about  a  year  ago, 
the  father  of  our  new  missionary,  Mr. 
Stern,  and  who  was  then  at  the  liead  of 
tlie  Normal  School  of  Karlsruhe,  and  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  an  aged  and  ear- 
nest Christian.  He  has  since  entered  into 
his  rest ;  but  such  a  testimony  has  been 
borne  to  the  character  of  his  son,  late 
pastor  in  Benertlial,  and  now  our  mission- 
nry,  as  makes  us  thank  God  for  this  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  our  labourers.  Mr. 
Stern  resides  now  in  Speyer,  not  far  from 
Karlsruhe,  and  takes  missionary  tours 
through  the  neighbourhood.  We  hope  the 
Committee  will  soon  obtain  like-minded 
men  for  Manlieim  and  Baden  Baden.  Tills 
would  be  a  sufficient  staff  for  that  dis- 
trict. Our  organization  would  be  com- 
plete if  these  men  were  united  together  as 
a  Mistionary  Preebytery,  with  elders  at- 
tached to  each  missionary ;  and  if  all  met 
periodically  to  consult  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  mission,  and  to  carry  out  among 
tlicmsclves  God's  ordinance  of  gOTem- 
nient,  in  some  form  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed ;  and 
finally,  if  a  deputy  from  Scotland  annu- 
ally visited  the  mission,  and,  along  with 
some  one  of  the  missionaries,  reported 
each  year  to  the  ikssembly.  Such  ar- 
rangements, we  believe,  would  tend 
greatly  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
mission. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  of  our  saying 
anything  in  this  Number  of  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Douglas  in  Wurtzburg,  Mr. 
Davis  in  London,  or  of  Mr.  Laseron  in 
Cochin.  But  we  congratulate  the  Jewish 
Committee  upon  the  present  state  of  its 
missions.  Let  them  advance  in  faith- 
increasing  their  operations — finding  men 
fit  for  their  work,  and  work  fit  for  their 


men— and  It  cannot  be  that  otir  people 
will  ever  desert  them!  Christian  enter' 
prise  will  never  want  Christian  support  I 


3.  Fabochial  and  Congregational 
Laboubs. 

It  is  desurable  that  congregations  should 
know  what  their  brethren  in  our  other 
congregations  are  doing  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom  within  the 
locality  in  which  God  has  placed  them, 
and  also  in  the  whole  world.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  such  reports  as  tlie 
following  from  any  of  our  ministers,  and 
to  record  them  in  our  pages :— * 

Glasgow. 
BT.  John's  PARisn. 
This  parish  was  tlie  scene  of  the  ear- 
nest  labours  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  Our  read- 
ers will  be  glad  to  learn  what  is  doing 
there  imder  its  present  vigorous  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Gillan.  The  following  report 
by  the  Kirk-Session  was  read  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  congregation  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow : — 

The  session  feel  on  this,  as  on  former 
occasions,  tluit  some  account  will  be  ex- 
pected from  them  of  the  progress  they 
have  made  in  promoting  the  great  objects 
to  which  they  have  alluded,  by  the  use 
and  application  of  the  parochial  machin- 
ery under  their  charge,  for  which  that 
machinery  is  so  well  adapted.    This  will 
be  shewn, — (1.)  By  the  church  attend- 
ance; (2.)  by  the  state  of  the  parisli 
schools ;  and  (3.)  by  the  missionary  exer- 
tions made  in  the  parish.    In  all  these 
departments  it  will  be  found  that  the 
most  satisfactory  and  encouraging  pro- 
gress has  been  made. 
In  regard  to  church  attendance,  the 
session  have  to  state  that  the  num- 
ber of  sittings  let  in  tlie  church,  in 
the  year  1842,  being  the  year  im- 
mediately  before    the   secession, 

was inr 

In  tlie  immediate  following  year, 150 

From  that  time  forward  the  number 
gradually  increased  every  year; 
and  at  our  last  meeting,  similar  to 
this,  held  about  two  years  ago,  the 

number  had  increased  to 1183 

This  year,  the  number  of  let  sittings 
has  still  further  increased  ;  and  the 
present  number  is 1269 

•  These  parochial  and  congregational  efforts 
n»j  be  published  with  or  vrUhout  names,  Just 
as  the  minister  reporting  raaj  desire.  The  Jidi- 
for,  however,  must  know  them.— K.C  M. 
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This  is  most  gratifying,  but  it  is  not 
all;  for  tbe  actual  attendance,  by  the 
addition  of  poor  persons  in  the  parish, 
and  others,  often  exceeds  the  last  men- 
tioned number  by  from  200  to  800  per- 
sons; and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
attendance  now  is  more  of  a  parochial 
kind- than  it  ever  was  at  any  previous 
time  since  the  church  was  built 

Tbe  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
communicants  is  also  worthy  of  notice. 
In  the  year  following  the  secession, 

the  number  amounted  only  to 70 

At  our  last  meeting  in  1850,  they 

had  increased  to 705 

And  at  the  last  communion  in  Octo- 
ber, tbe  number  bad  reached  to  no 

fewer  than 825 

So  much  for  our  church  attendance. 
The  state  of  oar  schools  will  be  found 
equally  gratifying. 
Tlie  number  of  pupils  attending  our 

week-day  schools  in  1848,  was 475 

At  our  last  meeting  in  1850,... 817 

At  presents  the  number  has  increased 

to 1210 

Tbe  attendance  in  the  parish  schools  < 
prior  to  the  secession,  did  not  amount  to 
the  one-half  of  that  number.    Since  that 
time,   the   industrial  school  in  Young 
Street,  on  whose  behalf  this  meeting  is 
principally  held,    was   erected   by    the ' 
exertions  and  contributions  of  tbe  con-  { 
gregation,  (with  the  GoTernment  aid  to  ; 
extent  only  of  ^6490,)  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  XI 500 ;  and  this  school  was  opened, ' 
free  of  debt,    in   June,    1850.    Before  | 
setting  about  the  erection  of  this  school, , 
it  was  discorered,  by  a  oenins  taken  by 
the  Sabbath  School  Union,  as  was  for- ' 
roerly  stated,  that  there  were  a  great 
many  children  in  the  parish  of  a  still 
lower  grade  than  those  attending   the 
then  existing  parish  schools,  whose  pa- 
rents were  so  poor  and  destituti^  m  to 
be  unable  to  pay  any  school  feeB  what- 
ever.   It  was  for  tlus  extremely  destitute 
class  that  tlie  school  was  projected  and 
built.    It  is  open  to  the  children  of  all 
denominations.    The  only  title   to   ad- 
mission required  is  extreme  poverty/  and 
the  session  are  careful  to  admit  such 
children  only. 

A  committee  of  elders  and  deacons 
meet  weekly  to  consider  applications  for 
admission,  with  certificates  of  character, 
state  of  health  and  circumstances;  and 
when  the  case  has  been  inquired  into  by 
the  elder  or  deacon  of  the  proportion,  the 
applicant  is  admitted  or  rejected  as  may 
•eem  proper.  The  attendance  at  this 
school  at  present  is  304,  forming  part  of 
the  1210  just  referred  to. 

In  order  to  assist  still  further  these 
Tery  poor  children,    a  doUiing  society 


was  instituted  since  our  last  mceUni;; 
and  a  sum  of  £50  was  subscribed  and 
expended  on  shoes  and  stockings,  jackets 
and  trousers,  frocks  and  pettiooatsj  and 
other  necessary  articles  of  girls*  and  boys' 
clothing. 

The  Sabbath  Schools  connected  with 
our  Church  are  also  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition.  At  the  time  of  the  secession, 
and  fbr  a  short  time  afterwards,  we  bad 
neither  Sabbath  school  teachers  nor 
scholars ;  but  the  congregation  soon  com- 
menced opening  such  schools,  and 
In  1850,  our  teachers  numbered........  56 

At  present,  we  have 88 

In  1850  the  Sabbath  scholars  num- 

bei«d 604 

At  present,  there  sre. 901 

Such  results  of  application  and  perse- 
verance in  the  good  cause,  ought  to  ani- 
mate and  encourage  every  lover  of  his 
species. 

But  the  session  have  stlU  furtiier  to 
report,  that  since  our  last  meeting  in 
1850,  it  was  resolved  to  procure  the  ser- 
vices of  a  diligent  and  efficient  missionary 
in  the  parish.  This  object,  the  session 
acknowledge  with  feelings  of  pride  and 
gratitnde,  met  with  the  most  cordial 
approbation  and  support  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  the  requisite  funds  having  b^n 
amply  provided  by  your  contributions, 
the  session  were  fortunate  in  securing 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Somerville  for 
the  important  work ;  and  it  affords  the 
session  much  satisfaction  in  being  able 
to  say,  in  the  most  unqualifled  manner, 
that  their  expectations  in  regard  to  tliis 
appointment  nave  been  fully  realiased.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Somerville  s  daily  visita- 
tions, he  is  accompanied,  once  or  twice 
a-week,  as  eircumstances  maj  permit, 
by  an  elder  or  a  deacon  of  the  particular 
proportion  in  which  he  is  visiting ;  and  a 
meeting  for  devotional  exercises  arid  ex- 
hortation is  iield  in  that  proportion  in  the 
evening,  which  is  generally  well  attended ; 
and  the  services  are  not  only  highly  in* 
teresting  and  instroctlve,  but  also,  it  is 
hoped,  extensively  profitable  to  the  poor, 
for  whose  spiritual  benefit  they  are  in- 
tended. 

ST.  petir's  chapbl. 

This  chapel  was  ereeted  by  the  *«  Glas- 
gow Church  Building  Societv,"  in  the 
year  1836,  and  is  situated  in  Oswald 
Street,  St.  George's  parish.  The  first 
roin  ister  was  the  Rev.  \Vm.  Duan,  mlnlsti-r 
of  Cardross.  He  was  sueoeeded.  In  18S8, 
by  tbe  Rev.  Willhim  Amot  Mr.  Amot 
joined  the  Free  Church  in  1843,  but  con- 
tinued in  the  chapel  till  tlie  decision  wai 
given  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  case 
of  the  *'  Glasgow  Quoad  Sacra  ClMirehos," 
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In  4h«  begltiiiing  of  1849,  when  he  and 
almost  the  wh^e  of  his  congregation 
retired  to  another  place  of  worshi p.  After 
haTing  been  closed  for  seyeral  months, 
the  ehapel  was  re-opened  on  the  24th 
June,  1849,  in  connection  with  the  Kstab- 
lishroeoti  when  Mr.  Cochrane,  a  proba- 
tioner of  the  Church,  was  appointed  to 
labour  for  a  time  in  the  locality,  with  the 
view  of  gathering  a  congregMlton*  Ifc. 
Cochrane  began  his  dnties  hy  risiting 
the  district,  and  establishing  Sabbath 
schools ;  and  such,  bj  Uie  divine  blessing, 
was  the  success  attending  his  labours, 
that  in  the  course  of  fi%'e  months  a  congre- 
^tlon  of  about  300  were  regularly  assem* 
bling  for  the  worship  of  God  in  the 
chapel  that  scarcely  a  year  before  had 
been  almost  entirely  forsaken.  Mr. 
Coohrane  was  ordained  minister  of  the 
chapel  on  the  S6th  December,  1849. 
Since  that  time  the  congregation  has 
been  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing. 
The  number  of  sittings  let  for  the  current 
half-year  is  860,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance on  the  afternoons  is  usually  from 
900  to  1000  people.  The  number  of 
communicants  atJast  dispensation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  was  432 ;  and  the  number 
expected  at  the  ensuing  communion  is 
about  580.  The  Sabbath  schools  are 
attended  by  upwards  of  200  children, 
taught  by  17  efficient  male  and  female 
teachers,  who  regularly  visit  the  children 
at  their  own  houses*  The  minister's  class 
is  attended  by  about  40  young  persons, 
varying  from  the  ages  of  14  to  20 
years ;  iirom  amongst  whom  he,  in  a  short 
'  time,  expects  a  most  useful  and  efficient 
staff  of  Sabbath  school  teachers.  The 
.  chapel  is  thus,  by  the  divine  blessing, 
realizing  all  (liat  could^  be  expected  ftova 
any  chureti  or  chapel  similarly  circum- 
stanced :  the  whole  moral  machinery  con- 
nected with  it  is  thus,  at  the  end  of  littlo 
more  thsu  two  and  a-'half  years,  going 
on  as  actively  and  suooesefuUy  as  if  no 
secession  had  occurred. 

The  Managers  of  the  chapel  liave 
raised  between  X300  and  £400,  and  they 
are  prepared  to  borrow  whatever  more 
may  be  necessary,  (In  addition  to  the 
grants  made  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow Endowment  Committees,)  to  pur- 
chase the  Statutory  Stipend,  and  have 
the  chapel  erected  into  a  Parish  Church, 
under  Sir  James  Graham's  Act. 


SAnBATB  SOHOOLS^ 

Wb  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  the 
following  yidimus  of  the  report  of  the 
Glasgow  Stblmth  School  Association  in 


connexion  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land:-— 

Tlie  report  stated  the  object  of  the 
association  to  be  to  encourage  a  iViendly 
intercourse  and  co-operation  among  the 
Sabbath  school  teachers  connected  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  city 
and  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  The 
association  do^s  not  meddle  with  the 
l^aiitlmt  or  jnani^ment  of  Sabbath 
schools,  but  addresses  ItMlf  to  tlie  unit- 
ing, and  encouraging,  and  improving  of 
the  Sabbath  school  teachers,  by  means 
of  meetings  for  conference  and  prayer—- 
thereby  stimulating  its  members  to  active 
exertions  in  the  parishes  to  whidi  they 
respectively  belong.  The  principal  fea- 
ture in  its  proceedings  is  the  holding  of 
quarterly  meetings,  at  which  an  abstract 
report  of  the  state  and  progress  of  Sab- 
bath school  teaching  within  the  bounds 
of  the  association  is  read  and  commented 
upon.  Tlie  report  of  the  quarter  ending 
31  St  December  last,  gave  the  following 
statistics  of  the  Sabbath  schools  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs of  Glasgow: — 

Number  of  Sabbath  Schools,  .  96 
Number  of  Sabbath  School  Teachers,  802 
Average  attendance  of  Scholars,        7354 

Comparing  these  with  the  statistics  of 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous 
year,  there  appears  to  have  been,  during 
1851,  an  iRcrsoseof 

Schools,        .        •        •  14 

Teachers,      .        .        .  75 

Scholars  in  attendance,        218 

The  association  receives  reports  also 
firom  more  remoter  districts  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Prcsbyteiy  of  Glasgow. 
Some  parishes  report, — 

Number  of  Sabbath  Schools,  16 
Number  of  Teachers,  .  .  130 
Average  attendance  of  Scholars,  1 566 

The  parishes,  or  rather  «oct€/i>s,— for  tlio 
teachers  in  every  parish  are  regarded  as 
a  Sabbath  tchool  Mcte(y,— report  to  tho 
association  any  particulars  as  tu  their 
proceedings  or  fiieir  experience  which 
may  be  supposed  likely  to  interest  the 
association  at  large.  Such  information 
ia  detailed  in  the  quarterly  abstract  re- 
ports, and  presented  to  the  association  at 
ita  quarterly  meetings.  The  annual  re* 
port  alluded  to  the  principal  subjects 
thus  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
association.  Among  these  were  the  in- 
stitution of  senior  or  adult  classes,  classes 
for  giving  instruction  on  week-day  even- 
ings in  several  branches  of  secular  know- 
ledge, and  Sabbath  school  libraries.    It 
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wai  reported  that  the  oontenia  of  tbe 
Sabbath  ■cbool  libraries  within  the  asso- 
ciation amounted,  to  upwards  of  9000 
Tolumes.    The  report  stated  what  had 
htaa  (done  in  the  way  of  interesting  the 
children  of  the  Sabbath  schools  in  tbe 
cause  of  Christian  missions,  and  recom- 
mended the  instruction  of  children  in 
their  obligations  to  support  missionary 
enterprise,  as  important  both  fh>m  the 
opportunity  it  gires  for  enforcing  im- 
pressively the  doctrinal  teaching  of  Uie 
school^  aikd  from  its  bearing  mpoa  the 
future  usefulness  of  the  cliildren  as  mem- 
ben  of  the  Christian  Church.    The  re- 
port urged  also  tlte  formation  of  juvenile 
missionary  societies  for  the  children  of 
the  etrnffregaiiwa,  and  stated,  tliat  in  two 
parishes  in  Glasgow  such  societies  had 
collected  last  year  upwards  of  L.25.   Tlie 
next  subject  noticed  was  teachers'  weekly 
prayer  meetings,— >tlie  assembling  of  the 
teachers  of  a  parish  every  week  for  con- 
ference, for  the  stnd^  of  a  passage  of 
Scripture  as  tho  subject  of  a  lesson  for 
the  Sabbath  school,  and  for  prayer.    Tlio 
strongest  testimony  was  borne  to  the 
good  results  of  such  meetings.    Tlie  re- 
port th6n  alluded  to  the  lack  of  teachers, 
and  appealed  to  the  younger  members  of 
the  Chunih  to  give  an  earnest  and  prayer- 
ful consideration  to  the  claims  of  the 
Sabbath  school  upon  their  services.   The 
success  with  which  the  labours  of  the 
teachers,  during  the  past  year,  had  been 
attended,  was  not  alluded  to ;  and  it  was 
stated,  that  the  success  had  been  highly 
encouraging,' and  tliat  all  the  societies 
were  labouring  cheerruUy  in  hope  and 
fuiih.    The  association  then  reported  its 
exertions  towards  tlie  fostering  of  a  mis- 
sionary spirit  among  the  teaAerM  them- 
selves.   Its  members  give  contributions 
towards  missionary  objects,  one  of  which 
is  the  partial  support  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Committee's  station  of  Lanasting,  in 
Shetland.     The   report  stated  further, 
tliat  the  Rev.  Colin  M<Culloch  of  Denny 
had  preached  a  sermon  to  Sabbath  school 
teachers  at  the  request  of  the  association ; 
also,  that  a  clergyman  had  written  for 
the  association  a  tract  for  children,  en- 
titled, "  A  True  Story  for  the  Young/'  of 
which  13,000  copies  had  been  put  in  circu- 
lation.   It  acknowledged  the  liberality  of 
the  West  of  ScoUand  Bible  Society  in 
granting  Bibles  and  Testaments  to  the 
schools  at  reduced  prices.    Allusion  was 
made  to  the  gratifying  success  of  the 
sister  association  in  Edinburgli,  also  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assem- 
biy's    Committee   on   Sabbath  Scliools, 
which  were  hailed  as  promising  the  best 
results  to  the  Sabbath  school  cause  with- 
in the  Church  of  Scotland.    l*he  report 


then  referred,  in  terms  of  ooidial  i 
to  the  Glasgow  Sabbath  Sdiool  Union,— I 
a  society  composed  of  the  Sabbath  school 
teachers  in  GFUsgowofallSfvangelfcalde* 
nominations, — and  testified  to  tbe  plea- 
sure and  benefit  tbe  teacbecs  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  derived  fWxn  thehr 
connexion  with  this  Catholio  nnion«  In 
conclusion,  the  report  reverted  to  the 
fact,  that  the  assocUtion  had  made  gM- 
ual  and  rapid  progress  nnoo  Its  instlMi- 
tion.  The  number  of  Sabbath  ichool 
teachers  in  Glasgow  belongiag  to  tlie 
Church  of  Scotland,  was,  five  years  ago^ 
283 ;  it  is  now,  within  the  same  limits^ 
624 ;  and,  indudiug  the  sttbwbi,  80t. 
This  progress  was  oonsldefed  as  a  ea«se 
for  heartfelt  thankfulnesf  to  Almighty 
God,  both  iVom  its  character  as  an  indi- 
cation of  tho  viulity  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  also,  and  especially,  from 
its  being  suggestive  of  hMes,  lliai  wIiMb 
tho  sphere  of  the  assooatiott's  labovra 
there  was  a  buildii^  up^  to  some  extenl» 
of  the  True  Church  universal,— 41ie  ad- 
vancement of  **  a  kingdom  which  cannot 
be  moved.* 


JUTEVILB  DKLXXQUBKCr* 

**What  has  led  this  dass  to  criymef 
Ask  anv  of  their  number,  the  answer 
you  will  probably  receive  will  be,  *  Bad 
companions,  sir!'  Truants  from  the 
school,  lingerers  on  their  errands,  they 
have  become  the  prey  of  tlie  sharp  and 
ripened  criminals,  wlio,  like  good  missioo- 
arics  of  the  devil,  are  ever  watchful  and 
anxious  to  recruit  their  ranks.  Tbe 
Scripture  maxim,  '  Evil  ooasmanieatlons 
corrupt  good  mannerS|'  is  oontinuaUy 
verified  in  this  cla|s." 

**  One  powerful  agent  for  depraving  the 
boyish  dasses  of  our  population  in  our 
towns  and  cities,  is  to  be  found  fai  Che 
cheap  concerts,  shows,  and  tbeaties^  urlnch 
are  so  specially  opened  and  anrnngad  fur 
tho  attraction  and  ensnaring  of  the  young. 
Where,  for  threepence,  (or  as,  till  latdy,  fur 
twopence)  a  boy  can  procure  some  hours 
of  vivid  enjoyment  from  extiting  scenery, 
music,  and  acting,  with  funny  songs^  and 
amuring  tricks  of  magic  and  dexteritj,  it 
must  be  owned,  that  the  temptation  to 
acquire  tho  penniee,  by  fidir  means  or  by 
foul,  is  a  veiy  poweriul  one;  and  when 
our  national  indiflerence,  or  our  ter  of 
interfering  with  personal  and  public 
liberty,  allows  these  shows  and  theatres 
to  be  scenes  of  the  greatest  indecenqr — 
training  schools  of  the  coarsest  and  most 
open  vice  and  filthiness--it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  boy  who  is  led  on 
to  haunt  them,  becomes  nqiidly  eosrupted 
and  demofmliaed."— iiV.  i7«v./r  O^sisr. 
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TBJA  WORLD  A  STATE  OF  TRIAL  AND  TEMPTATION. 

•«  BlflAetf  ii  the  man  tB«i  efidnreth  temptation :  for  trbeii  he  ii  trie<!,  h«  shaU  receive  Hm  cr«ini 
of  life,  which  the  Lord  hath  promlied  to  them  that  love  Him/'-^AVsa  1. 12. 

By  th0  Rev.  W.  H.  Gbat,  AM,,  Lady  Tester**,  Edinburgh. 

AoAu  WW  tempted  in  paradiie.  His, 
huBUDlj  peaking,  wis  an  euy  tonpta- 
tion.    There  was  only  one  forbidden  fhiit 


— « tree  for  the  knowledge  of  bis  being 
good  or  evU-^-in  a  garden  of  deUghts. 
But  tho  nxMomipted   spirit   of   man, 
though  m#de  in  the  image  «f  Ood*  yielded 
to -the  temputfon,  and  became  comipted 
by  the  spiilt  of  evil.    Him  Adam  obeyed 
as  hie  god.    He  bowed  down  before  the 
likeness  of  a  ereatnie  of  the  earth,  and 
oernsd  the  serpent  be  was  told  to  rule. 
Htf  coveted,  he  stole ;  and  thusi  by  eating 
theforbidden'ffuit,  he  broke  theflnt,  the 
second,  the  eighth,  and  tenth  command- 
ments of  tlie  moral  law.     The  second 
Adam  also  was  tempted  in  the  wilder- 
n^.    His  was  a  trial  infinitely  more  se- 
vere. But  He  was  supported  under  it  by  the 
£tefval  Spine  of  God.  Having  a  Supreme 
I>ivini«gr9  united  with  a  true  humanity, 
He  magnified  Ood's  law,  endured  tempta- 
"Uon,  came  forth  more  than  conqueror. 
Vfe  also  are  placed  in  a  state  of  trial  and 
temptatioii.    It  might  have  been  other- 
wise.   After  the  fall,  this  world  might 
ba^  been  made  by  God--no  longer  a 
state  of  probation,  but  a  state  of  pnnish- 
ment  alone.    It  might,  in  strictest  j ostice, 
have  become  a  Tery  hell  through   all 
generatioBS,  with  no  relief  or  remedy  for 
pahis  and  sufferings;  with  no  esempUon 
from  demoniacal  possession,  with  no  hope 
of  pardon  for  sin.    But  God  revealed 
himself  as  the  Saviour  of  all  men ;  and, 
thnmgh  the  Lamb  of  Qod  slain  f)rom  the 
foondation  of  the  world,  it  became  con- 
sii^tent  with  His  holy  character  to  make 
a  ifrorld,  which  must  have  otherwise  be- 
ooine  a  state  of  punishment  alone,  a  state 
ofdtrial  and  of  disoipUne  for  man.    Now, 
God  seeks,  tbrongh  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  throngh  our  faith  in  Him,  to  midce 
wi  tiial  on  earth  issue  in  our  triumph 
in/iMayen,  notwithstanding  Adam's  fall. 
Tli»  Wierer^s  trial,  doubUess,  is  a  harder 
Adam's  was. 


ona 
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man  is  no  longer  uncorrupted,  and,  tm- 
assisted,  we  cannot  endure  temptation, 
now.  We  are  weaker,  and  oar  enemy  is 
stronger  than  before  the  fisU.  Hot  Adam' 
failed.  .  Tben  how  shall  im  soeceed? 
Not,  certainly,  by  our  own  strength ;  fbr 
in  us  dwelleth  no  good  thing.  But  wc 
c(m  endure  temptation  through  Christ. 
strengthening  ns.  The  spirit  of  man 
cannot  save  ns  from  onr  sin. and  misery, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God  can.  And  though 
we  cannot  be,  like  Jesus,  God  as  well  as 
man,  we  can  be  partakers  of  His  Spirit. 
Through  the  aid  of  the  Almighty  we  can 
endure  temptation ;  and,  though  Adam's 
sinful  children,  we  can  thus  receiTe  the 
crown  of  life  which  the  Lord  hath  pro- 
mised to  them  that  love  Him* 

In  speaking  thus,  I  do  not  forget  that 
no  endurance— by  which  is  meant  lesist- 
ance— of  temptation  on  our  part  can  give 
us,  as  our  right,  a  title  to  the  crown  of 
life.  It  is  a  gift  of  grace ;  and  we  are 
justified  by  Jesus'  righteousness,  and  not 
our  own.  But  Jesus  is  made  unto  us 
sanctification  also.  Though  we  are  not 
now  beneath  a  covenant  of  works,  we 
need  to  form,  through  faith,  in  Him,  a 
holy  character  amid  the  trials  and  tempt- 
ations of  the  earth,  otherwise  we  cannot 
see  God.  Therefore,  saith  the  Scripture, 
«  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  tempt- 
ation: for  when  he  is  tried,  he  shall 
receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  the.  Lord 
hath  promised  to  them  that  love  Him." 

Tiiis  verse,  then,  tells  us  that  believers 
in  Christ,  like  all  men,  are  placed  in  a 
state  of  trial  and  temptation ;  but,  because 
they  love  God,  they  can  endure  tempta- 
tion, and  their  trial  issues  in  triumph. 

The  works  of  creation  are  a  revelation 
of  the  clmracter  and  will  of  God,  and 
they  are  meant  and  fitted  for  the  disci- 
pline of  man.  Science  expounding  this 
volume  of  nature,  and  observation  and 
experience  pointing  out  the  natural  laws 

^nie  apirit  of  1  of  God's  appointment,  are  preschors  lead- 
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lag  til  lo  fkith  and  dtlty,— to  ftaitti  In  the 
power,  wlidom,  and  goodness  of  God,— 
to  the  duUee  we,  as  creatures,  shonld 
perform.  The  wa^s  of  Providence  are 
also  a  rerelation  from  God,  designed  by 
their  discipline  to  lead  us  to  the  know- 
■-  ledge  and  the  likeness  of  God.  Every- 
iking  which  happens  is  a  iermon  speak- 
ing of  His  character,  and  pressing  npon 
man  His  will.  Man's  trials  in  providence 
nay  consist  of  prosperity  or  adrersity, 
'fcealtb  or  sickness,  poverty  or  riches, 
domestic  happiness  or  family  berelave- 
ment,  the  sini  of  relatives  or  the  sorrows 
Of  friends.  Bat  each  one  is  tried  by  God 
in  pKOvidence,  and  each  one  thibks  his 
own  trial  hardest  to  bear.  Now,  why 
have  these  revelations  of  God  in  natnre 
and  providence  fiiiled  of  themselves,  at 
ail  times  and  in  every  land,  to  lead  knen 
to  the  knowledge  and  the  likeness  of 
God  ?  Why  has  the  world  by  wisdom 
not  khown  God,  and  refused  to  glorify 
by  serving  Him  whose  beiog,  whose 
eternal  power  and  Godhead,  all  His  works 
declare?  It  is  because  men  by  natnre 
love  not  God,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
vorks  of  creation  to  implant  this  love  in 
the  hearts  of  His  enemies.  For  the  same 
reason,  providence,  6y  itself,  is  ineflfectual 
to  lead  man  to  repentance  and  holiness. 
Fear  may  keep  him  back  from  many 
Tices  and  crimes ;  but  his  suffering  does 
not  teach  him  resignation,  his  pain  pa- 
tience, or  his  prosperity  gratitude.  All 
things  in  providence  do  not  work  together 
for  his  good,  because  he  does  not  love 
God.  He  misinterprets  all  his  trials ;  for 
tin  has  filled  his  mind  with  ignorance  of 
God,  and  his  heart  with  enmity  against 
Him.  What  then  is  needed  for  our  suc- 
cessfnl  trial  in  this  state  of  probation  ? 
Evidently  a  revelation  addressed  to  us  as 
sinners,  revealing  mercy  to  pardon  and 
grace  to  help  us,  and  so  implanting  love 
to  God  within  our  hearts.  Such  a  reve- 
lation is  addressed  to  sinners  in  the  Word 
of  Inspiration.  There,  besides  teaching 
us  by  easier  and  more  striking  lessons 
truths  which  nature  and  providence  had 
already  declared,  God  teaches  things  we 
nould  not  learn  from  them.  He  bids 
rebels  kneel  on  the  footstool  of  the  throne 
Of  gfaot^  ind  s^y,  "  Onr  Pather  wMfch  art 


in  heaven."  He  leadr  thefn  to  tht  cMt s 
and  tells  them  there— how  strikingly!^— 
that  God  himself,  if  that  were  poedble, 
would  suffer  for  the  sins  of  men  rati^r 
than  that  sin  should  be  nnpunished'— 
rather  than  that  sinners  shonld  be  d^rften 
from  His  love  and  presence  Into  evw- 
Insting  destruction.  Ye«t  at  tWs  ertss 
we  s«e  A  manifestation  of  Ck^  stMKslftSt, 
ifr^ceiv^with  Ibirig  fWfh;  to  Wiyonr 
enmity  io  Him  atid  fill  our  !lea¥i9  -#fth 
love.  And  if  we  say,  Bot  how  can  %e 
believe?  tie  points  Us  td  an  agent  who 
H  Almighty,  trmiHg  to  giiro  MidMil^  to 
increase  this  livib^  fkith  in  Ohri*t,  Which, 
then  and  thu«  forking  by  late,  will 
hiik^  n^  inbre  thnii  ^bnqueror*  in  id)  the 
trials  of  the  ptvsenelifb;  ThtertfWto  the 
cross  a  flood  of  light  ii  thrbwn  oH  faatthre 
and  on  prbvidence:  Loidnjj  Go8,  we 
look  with  diflbrent  eyes  oh  all  His  ^Hrfkl 
And  ways.  Old  things  htfv^pai^  ^^^J) 
behold,  all  things  are  made  n^.'  The 
sanbtification  of  the  spirit,  by  belief  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  teabhes  fis, 
and  make6  us,  what  we  would  not,  tMd 
not  learn,  and  would  not,  could  not  be 
from  nature  ahd  providence  alone  ^  while, 
at  the  same  time,  love  to  God  thus  gotten 
through  His  Word,  enables  and  indfnes 
us  to  receive  that  knowledge  of  our  faith 
and  duty  which  His  works  and  W^s 
convey,  and  to  go  forward  through  ibis 
state  of  trial  to  a  world  of  triumph  ISeJrottd 
the  gtave ;  for  we  khow  thht  whe*  we 
are  tried,  we  shall  i«ceive  the  croWn  of 
lifb,  which  the  f^rd  hath  promised  to 
them  that  love  Him. 

But  we  are  not  only  placWIn*  sfat^of 
discipline  by  God,  we  are  also  cotjkiwd  to 
temptations  from  Satah  f^^from  SkU^y 
for  though  God  tries.  Be  does  not  t^mpt 
us.  **Let  no  man  say  wheta  he  !s 
tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God.  For 
God  cannot  be  temptM  with  evft;  ifelAier 
tempteth  He  any  man.  But  every  nnn 
is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of 
his  own  lust  and  enticed."  Tet,  eren  as 
Jesus  was  led  b^  the  Spirit  Into  th^  Wil- 
derness to  be  tempted  of  the  de^, 
so  are  we  placed  here  exposed  to  his 
temptations.  Do  you  ask  how  Satan 
tempts  us  ?  I  re^y,  ih  everythfiig.  in 
ill  we  aro  Itt  all  we  hat<?,  tn  sffl  wo 
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d%  ill  all  wd   aufil'r.     Jn  aU   we  are, 
througb  every  part  of  human  nature  he 
tempta  ua.     Through    the   avenues    of 
aeoae  he  aeeks  to  lead  us  into  sin, — tempt- 
ing VLM  to  look  vjth  lustful  glance,  to 
•  listen  greedily  to  words  of  slander  or  of 
bUsplieaiy.     Through   our   intellectual 
powers  he  tempts  us  to  devote  our  ener- 
gies to  things  of  sense  alone,  to  fill  our 
meroories  with  earthly  trifles,  to  taint  and 
to  defile  our  imaginations  by  filling  them 
with  grossness  and  impurity.    Tiirougfa 
ilic  feelings  and  affections  of  the  heart, 
ho  tempts  us  to  worship  the   creature 
more    than    the    Creator,   and   to   set 
our    beorts    on   things   below.      Even 
faitb,  and  hope,  and  love,  he  tempts  us 
to    keep  back  from  their  rightful  place 
a*    Christian   graces^  —  bounding   hope 
to    this   world,    faith    to   the    word   of 
man,  and  love  to  beings  of  the  earth. 
Tiios,  in  all  we  are  the  devil  tempts  us ; 
00  it  is  with  all  we  have.     Instead  of 
looking  on  our  power  and  friendships, 
wealth  and  talents,  health  and  pleasures, 
as  the  gifts  of  God,  he  tempts  us  to  re- 
gard them  as  our  gods^  and  for  them  to. 
fall  down  and  worsliip  him.    In  all  we  do, 
also,  we  are  tempted  to  sin.    labour  is  a 
duty ;  but  how  often  is  our  labour  sinful  ? 
It  is  so  when,  toiling  to  become  rich  or 
l^reat,  we  undermine  our  health,  break 
the  Sabbath,  or  keep  back  its  rest  from 
others,    neglect   God's  Word  and  wor- 
ship, trample  truth  and  honesty  in  busi- 
ness beneath  our  feet,  and  practise  false- 
hoocly  fraud,  deceit,— and  thus  in  every 
way  forget  the  wants  of  the  soul.    It  is 
the  same  with  all  we  suffer.    Our  affile- 
tiooa  may  only  harden  our  hearts.    The 
sioa  of  others,  instead  of  calling  forth  our 
primers  and  zeal,  our  forbearance  and 
/bcgiveness,  may  drive  us  away  to  iufi- 
delity,  and  fill  our  hearts  with  hatred 
aod  xeveDge.    In  all  these  things  we  are 
tempted  ;  and  we  shall  be  overcome  if  we 
have. not,  through  our  faitU  in  Christ,  the 
spirit  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind,  imparted  unto  us  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.    If  we  trust  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
we  shall  fail  as  Adam  failed.    If  we  go 
forth  to  the  battle  in  the  strength  of  the 
Ommpotcot,  we  shall  liave  power  to  over- 
eama  as  Jesus  did.    Our  temptations  are 


of  the  same  kind  with  theirs.  The  ferpeot 
of  £dcn  is  not  dead.  The  tempter  of  the 
wilderness  is  going  to  and  fro  upon  the 
earth.  It  will  serve,  therefore,  both  for 
warning  and  example  to  advert  to  the 
temptation  of  the  first  and  of  the  second 
Adam, — each  of  whom  was  tempted,  as  is 
also  each  of  us,  with  *'  the  lust  of  the 
fiesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life." 

First,  With  the  lust  of  the  Jienh, 
Adam  saw  or  thought  the  fruit  of  the 
forbidden  tree  was  good  for  ft>od.  Satnu 
sought  to  make  him  set  the  cravings  of 
the  body  above  the  wants  of  the  soul. 
Adam  yielded  to  the  lust  of  the  flesh, — 
eating  spiritual  poison,  and  suffering  spi- 
ritual death.  But  how  did  Jesus  act 
when  similarly,  but  infinitely  more  se- 
verely, tempted?  In  no  garden  with 
many  fruits  good  for  food  around  Him, 
but  on  a  wilderness,  having  fasted  forty 
days,  and  being  an  hungered,  the  tempter 
said  to  Him,  *'  Command  this  stone  that 
it  be  made  bread."  That  would  have 
been  good  for  food  to  the  body;  but 
Jesus  knew  that  it  was  not  for  Him,  led 
by  the  Spirit  thither,  to  evade  His  trial 
by  exerting  His  miraculous  power,  any 
more  than  it  would  have  been  for  the 
apostles,  having  power  to  heal  the  sick, 
to  seek  to  use  it  for  their  own  recovery. 
The  second  Adam  trusted  in  His  Father, 
who  had  placed  Him  there  to  satisfy  His 
bodily  wants,  or  take  Him  thence  when 
He  had  borne  enough.  He  did  not — 
would  not — sacrifice  the  soul  for  the 
body, — His  spiritual  for  temporal  life. 
He  said,  "Man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
alone."  The  lust  of  the  flesh  is  tempting 
us  to  gluttony,  intemperance,  and  all  un- 
cleanness  still.  The  tempter  says,  with 
reference  to  many  a  doubtful,  sinful 
course  of  conduct,  **  It  is  good  for  food  to 
thee  and  to  thy  family ;"  yet  surely  it 
were  better  to  die  than  to  sin.  Be  like 
Jesus,  therefore,— not  like  Adam.  Mor- 
tify the  flesh  with  its  affections  and 
lusts. 

Secondly,  Adam  was  tempted  with  the 
lust  of  the  eye.  The  forbidden  fruit  ap- 
peared to  our  first  parents  pleasant  to  the 
sight.  They  ate  ofit,  and  died.  They  pre- 
ferred  a  present  momentary— an  apparent 
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•%•*«  ftcjl  BO  iriih  Je«ii«.    The  kingdoms 
•f  thit  world,  m4  *ll  th«  glory  of  them, 
pks96^  before  Hit  ▼ie^r.-.how  pleaMnt 
'to  the  right!    Ye«;  Jesat,  being  mftn, 
'emild  receive  pleasure  from  power,  and 
fWendthlts  and  knowledge,  and  prai^ ; 
«bat  when  He  was  tempted  to  worship 
■SttMn-ti-^to  eomniit  sin  for  these--to  make 
these  gifts  of  Providence  Ills  god,  and 
to  receive  them  when  perverted  thus  as 
gUta  from  8atan,  He  turned  with  indig- 
nation  to  the  tempter,  sabring,  "  Get  thee 
'behind  me,  Satan ;  for  it  is  written,  Thou 
aHftlO  worship  the  Ix>rd  as  thy  Ood,  and 
Him  only  shale  thou  aerve.**    How  ia  it 
with  us  thus  tempted  with  the  lust  of  the 
«ye  f    It  is  not  human  nature,— It  ia  no 
part  of  Christian  duty  to  despise  liealth 
and  riehes,  knowledge  and  power,  human 
praise  and  human  love,  or  to  wish  for 
pain  and  penury,  ignorance  and  weak- 
ness^ human  reprobation  and  hatred ;  but 
if  we  worship  Satan  to  obtain  these  gifts 
and  to  escape  these  evils,  we  are  yielding 
to  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  sacrificing  the 
happiness  of  holiness  for  present  moment- 
mry  and  apparent  pleasure.    Ratlier,  like 
Jesus,  let  us  stand  on  a  howling  wilder- 
ness, witii « life  of  poverty,  reproach,  and 
suffering,  before  us, — with  the  anguish  of 
a  Qetlisemane  and  the  sufferings  of  a 
cross  to  end  it,  tlian  let  our  wishes  after 
earthly  pleasures  and  advantages  pro* 
dace  a  character  of  grasping  avarice  or 
unprincipled   ambition.     Thia   were  to 
make  the  gifts  of  Providence  our  gods, 
—to  worship   Satan   to   receive  tliem, 
and   to  become  the  victims  of  spirit- 
ual and  eternal   death  for  the  sake   of 
obuining  what  is  pleasant  to  the  sight, 
and  of  avoiding  what  is   hard  for  flesh 
and  blood   to  bear.     Header,  when  the 
.tempter  seeks   to   make   you   traverse 
fields  of  sin,  and  eat  forbidden  fhiit,  for 
the  sake  of  present  pleasures  and  worldly 
advantages,  will  you  be  like  Adam,  or 
Jik«  Christ  ?     What  is  a  man  profited 
though  lie  gain  the  whole  worid  if  he  lose 
Jus  own  soulf    But  besides  the  lust  uf 
the  flesh  and  tlie  lual  of  the  eye,  we  are 
itampted*^ 


a  spirit  of  presumptatoi  pilds  aiid  uMtt- 
dependence  Thinking  he  k«ew  better 
than  God  in  what  true  wisdom  Consisted, 
he  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit  as  a  tree  to 
be  desired  to  make  one  wise.  So  Satan 
tempted  the  Son  of  Ood  to  act  independ- 
entlj  of  Hia  Father,  and,  jndging  fhr 
Himself,  to  claim  Che  bleNiag^  promised 
to  dependence  ot  Ood  and  obedlenea  to 
His  will.  Taknig  Him  to  a  ptnnaele  of 
the  temple,  he  bade  Him  east  Hlitwelf 
down  thence,  fbr  angels  wottld  pfeter^e 
Rim  from  all  hurl.  But  Jesm,  as  a  SsmA, 
had  learned  obedience.  Exempt  frdm 
pride  and  selfsuflkieney  as  fnan;  He 
said,  «'Thou  ihalt  not  tenvpt  the  iMf^ 
thy  God."  How  do  we  acft  templed  tifus? 
Do  we  not  ofton  think  ourselses  wiesr 
than  God, — ^milrmating  against  the  deid- 
ings  of  Pn}videnco-><  Seeking  to  wi«st^  hi 
opposition  to  His  will,  loved  oifis  -frmti 
death  and  the  grave,^preferring  human 
philosophy  to  Divine  revelation  afe  vntftQ 
to  be  desired  than  it  to  make  one  wiset 
Do  we  not  sometimes,  unlike  Jestis^  wish 
to  cast  ourselves  fh>m  a  position  whieh 
is  disflgreeabie,  witliout  the  eommaodf  In 
opposition  to  the  will  of  God ;  Or  rush  Into 
temptation,  and  expect  that  God  WiD  i«t- 
terpose  by  miracle  to  deliver  as  from  evil? 
Often  that  wliich  God  knows  and  hat  de- 
clared to  he  fboiishness,  is  esteemed  w^ 
dom  by  man ;  and  we  yield  to  tlie  pride  df 
lifb  without  feeling  that  it  is  the  degrad- 
ation of  corruption — of  Kp^itoal  and  etef- 
nal  death.  It  were  eiwy  to  enlarge  on 
these  things.  It  is  profftable  to  niedftate 
upon  them.  Adam'b  conduct  is  a  wian^ 
ing ;  for  we  are  still,  by  the  gi^ato  of  Ood, 
in  a  state  of  trial  and  probaCkm.  Christ  Is 
an  example  unto  us;  for  He  was  Veijrmah 
as  well  as  very  Ood,  And  fbr  o^r  support 
was  tried,  was  tempted.  In  all -things  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sfn.  To  act  dif- 
ferently firom  Adam,«-  to  be  like  the  L<ird, 
-<-we  must  have  the  Spiiit  of  Ood,  who, 
working  by  faith,  produces  love,  whlt^i  fi 
the  very  element  of  spiritual  lifb;  and  this 
enables  and  inclines  us  to  res^  tempta- 
tion, and  to  fbllow  after  Imllness.  No 
other  principle  or  motive  can.  Pftd^, 
prudence,  fe«r  of  punishment,  kinowl^ge 
iof  thu  trath,  and  iMmaa  systems  df^lo- 


whsoht«tf:Qrthf^uhiddeafir«it)skeirsd|sopby^  harv  all  beoo  Uif»vAilfiigdru«ir 
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Sttfty  hftti  Irept  from  some  lini^^they 
hirre  led  to  others.  Faith  in  Jesus—loTe 
to  God  alooe,  can  save  from  sin  of  every 
kind. 

And  now  let  me  Ba}r»  that  if  this  Tiew 
of  the  world,  as  a  state  of  trial  and  tempt- 
ation, be  correct,  the  heathen  view  of 
atiieide,  as  a  brave  and  virtuous  act,  was 
very  fake.    God  has  placed  us  here  as 
soldiers,  having  each  his  post  to  keep— 
hie  time  to  watch.  To  leave  it  is  cowardly. 
And  he  who  hurries  from  the  field  before 
tlM  time,  and  runs  away  from  the  battle 
of  iifc^   cannot  expect  to  receive  tlie 
crown  of  life  which  God  will  give  to  them 
who  overcome.  Monastic  institutions  and 
aelfish  seclusion,  also,  are  sinful.    They 
•re  an  atterapt^how  unsuccessfbl ! — by 
goinfc  out  of  the  world   and  spending 
all  their  years  in  living  death,  to  escape 
tiM  state  of  trial  and  temptation  God  ap- 
IKiintfl  for  every  man.    Their  trial,  by 
tbar  lolly,  is  made  harder.  Their  tempt- 
Btiofis  are  more  irresistible.   Jesus  knew 
Ihat  a  life  of  idle  solitude  was  not  fitted 
for  msD^  and  therefore  prayed  for  His 
disoiples,  saying,  '*  I  pray  not  that  thou 
wouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but 
that  tliott  wouldest  keep  them  from  the 
evil."  Say  not,  either,  God  will  not  punish 
us  cruelly,  as  it  is  He  who  exposes  us  to 
these  temptations.    Thus  Satan  has  been 
represented  saying,  ''Oh!  had  His  power- 
ful destiny  ordained  me  some  inferior 
angel,  I  had  stood  then  happy.*'    Adam 
said,  **  The  woman  whom  thou  gacest  to 
be  with  me  gave  to  me,  and  I  did  eat." 
Judas  might  liave  said,  **  Wliy  give  roe 
the  bag  when  thou  knewest  my  covetous 
desires,  thus  placing  me  in   tlte   very 
midst  of  temptation  ?"  "  Wliy,"  says  one, 
**did  God  plant  with  His  own  hand  a 
tree  in  paradise,  and  punish  man  after- 
wards for  eating  its  fruit  ?"    "Or  why,** 
says  another,  "  does  He  give  us  strong 
passions,  and  punish  us  because  we  yield 
to  their  power  ?*'    Such  is  the  language 
of  corruption  ;  hut  it  feels  the  while  its 
own  responsibility  end  guilt.    Say  not, 
either,  it  is  God's  appointment  that  we 
should  be  tri«d  and  tempted,  andtlierefore, 
yr)xy  keep  back  the  young  from  temptap 
tioQy  or  oare  tbongli  oor  ddldven  shouM 
i)««trl^^aeyit«nidioenesofBin?  Jtstiier 


let  this  vie#  of  lilb  make  yell  CATCMimd 
prayerful.    Watch  and  pray  that  aeitlier 
ye  nor  yours  enter  into  temptation.  Keg« 
leot  not  early  training.    Build  upon  tke 
rock,  in  preparation  for  those  storms 
that  must   come  soon.     In  the  quleft 
harbour  of  a  parent's  home,  prepave  the 
vessel  for  the  sea  of  life.    And  do  not 
rush  yourselves  into  temptation's  seetiei. 
We  do  not  know  how  weak  we  are  till 
we  are  tried  and  tempted.    This  prayer 
we  should  therefore  pray  unoeaalnfly, 
"Lead  us   not   into  temptation."     If, 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  through  fkith 
working  by  love,  we  are  enabled,  in  the 
midst  of  trial  and  temptation  here,  to 
form  a  holy  character,  then  blessed  are 
we.    Even  here  we  feel  and  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  character  formed   thua. 
Heathens  made  a  dliftrence  between  ifc 
good  man,    merely,    and   a   good  man 
tried.     And  we  admire  fsr  more  the 
honesty  of  the  man  who  has  resisted 
every  temptation  in  the  midst  of  hard- 
ships, than  of  him  who,  amid  abounding 
substance,  has  had  no  temptation  to  dis- 
honesty at  all.    So  then,  if,  tried  and 
tempted,  human  beings  come  forth  tri- 
umphant from  their  struggles,  their  robet, 
washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  will  be 
whiter  than  if  no  stain  of  sin  or  sorrow 
had  ever  defiled  them.    Their  knowledge 
of  evil  on  the  earth  will  increase  the  holi- 
ness and  happiness  of  saints  in  heavto, 
and  the  crowns  of  beings  who  have  ntirer 
undergone  a  state  of  trial,  (if  there  be  any 
such  in  the  universe,)  will  not  be  so  lus- 
trous as  are  those  of  the  ransomed  of  the 
earth,  which  are  all  the  brighter  that  the 
gold  of  which  the  crown  is  formed  baa 
been  tried  in  the  fire.    The  allusion  here, 
"  the  crown  of  life,"  is  probably  to  Eden. 
Man  will  be  again  a  dweller  in  paradise, 
and  be  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  leaves 
plucked  from  the  tree  of  life.    Then  all 
the  evils  of  the  fall  will  be  withdrawn, 
— there  will  be  no  more  curse  upon  the 
world  we  dwell  in,^there  will  bono  more 
sin,— and  death  will  be  swallowed  up  in 
everlasting   life.      Already  tho   second 
Adam  has  given  many  grounds  of  com- 
fort and  of  joy  to  those  children  of  the  flfi% 
Adam  who  believ9  in  Him.    He  plucked 
tho  thoiQi  «f  the  «uxie>  and  ^fO«l4titm 
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plaited  as  a  crown  cf  thorns  around  His 
brow.  Bat  there  is  yet  more.  There  is 
a  crown  of  life  to  he  giv6n  to  His  own. 
He  has  already  agonized  in  a  garden—in 
Qethsemane— and  laid  His  body  in  the 
gard«u)  wherein  there  was  a  new  sepulchre, 
to  bear  the  wrath  and  punishment  which, 
in  another  garden — in  £den*~man  had 
brought  upon  himself.  But  still  He  goei 
forward  in  His  work,  and  pauses  not  till 
He  has  borne  the  ransomed  to  a  garden 
in  which  no  sepulchre  will  ever  be  seen. 
Already  He  has  planted  a  tree  of  death 
on  Calvary,  and  given,  by  hanging  on 
that  cursed  tree,  life  to  the  world  for 
death  given  by  that  other  tree  which, 
planted  in  paradise,  bore  fruit  of  so  much 
bitterness  to  man.  How  can  we  doubt 
our  Saviour's  promises  and  power  to  lead 
us  on  to  perfect  victory,  when  even  already 
''.the  woman's  seed"  has  gone  up  from  the 
wiideraess  to  the  place  of  sacrifice  at  the 


gate  of  paradise,  and  laid  His  own  haman* 
ity— the  Lamb  of  God—upon  God's  altar 
there,  that  the  sword  of  j  ustice  might  pierce 
it,  that  fire  from  Heaven  might  consume 
it?  Already,  with  that  sword  of  fire  turned 
away — with  that  God  who  dwells  between^ 
the  cheruhim  well  pleas^— with  the  aer- 
pent's  bead  already  bruised — thoagb, 
lurking  in  that  Conqueror's  inth,  .he 
bruised  His  heel*- the  second  Adam  hun 
trod  again  the  way  to  the  tree  of  Ufel 
Even  now,  believer,  hear  Him  iiying, 
while  He  stands  beneath  its  shadow 
as  the  tempter's  Conqueror,  "To  him' 
that  overcometh  will  X  give  to  eat  ef 
the  tree  of  life»  which  is  in  the  nki»% 
of  the  paradise  of  God.  Blessed  is  the 
man  who  endureth  temptation ;  fbr  when 
he  is  tried,  he  will  receive  the  crown 
of  life,  which  the  Lord  bath  promised  to 
them  that  lore  Him." 


Pottxs. 


A  WALK  IN  A  CflURCIlYAnD. 


We  walked  within  the  chiirchjwd  bounds, 

My  Uttle  boj  and  I— 
Ue  kogfaing,  running  happy  round*, 

I  pacing  mournrully, 

•»  Kay,  ehUd  I  it  is  not  well."  I  said, 
**  Among  the  grares  to  shont ; 

To  laugh  and  play  among  the  dead, 
Aad  make  this  nouiy  rout.** 

A  moment  to  my  side  he  clung, 

Leaving  his  merry  plsy,— 
A  moment  still'd  his  joyous  tongue. 

Almost  as  hnsh'das  they. 

Then,  quite  forgetting  the  command 

In  life's  exulting  burst 
Of  early  glee,  ]«t  go  my  hand, 

Ju^ous  as  at  the  first. 

And  now  I  did  not  check  him  more ; 

For,  taught  hy  nature's  fare, 
I  )iad  grown  wiser  than  before, 

£vcn  iu  that  moment's  space. 

8h«  spread  no  funeral  pall  above 
That  patch  of  churchy iird  ground. 

But  the  same  azure  vault  of  love 
As  hung  o'er  all  around. 

And  white  clouds  o'er  that  spot  would  pass 

A»  freely  as  elsewhere  ; 
l%e  sunshine  on  no  other  grass 

A  richer  hoe -might  wear. 


And  fbrm'd  tnm  eat  that  vary  mouid 

In  which  the  dead  did  lie. 
The  diiisy.  with  its  eye  of  gold, 

Look'd  op  into  the  sky. 

The  rook  was  wheeling  overhead, 

Nor  hasten*d  to  be  gone ; 
The  small  bird  did  its  ghid  notes  shod, 

Perch'd  on  a  grey  head-stone. 

And  Ood,  I  said,  would  never  give 

This  light  upon  the  earth, 
Nor  bid  in  childhood's  heart  to  live 

These  springs  of  gushing  njirth , 

I  four  true  wisdom  were  to  mon^* 

And  linger  with  the  dead. 
To  nurse,  as  wisest,  thoughts  fotlom 

Of  worm  and  earthy  bed.  ' 

Oh  I  no,  the  glory  earth  pats  on. 

The  child's  unchecked  delight. 
Both  witness  to  a  triumph  won, 

(If  we  but  judged  aright  ) 

A  triumph  won  o'er  tin  and  death, 
From  these  the  Savioer  aavM  -, 

And,  like  a  happy  infaut,  f«ith 
Can  play  among  the  graves. 

U.  tX  Tatiictf.* 
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A  iCHArt'ER  rOR  f  He  SKJ^- 


OH^  AXD9  TO  THOSE  WHO  WOULD  DO  THSU  GOOD. 


First  o/  ai  lei  the  Sick  be  asked  how  he 
^oth  fia  htmsetf  ^iitpaied  to  Ood,  nnd 
Hfiatke^  ^'  fiittl  hiHMf  phfpni^d  Id 

hdaAUeteottftisiob  of  al|,  his  tS^Si 

BirJtfl  l^ia  be  «](horto4  to  be€ontetifc» 
wljpi  all  jtiis  hearty  either  to  lire  or  die«  a? 
it  shall  ieem  good  i;o  God's  divine  plea- 

^.'faifl  BtmU^tabW^to  ttlttkfed  hfearty 
relxtadiiatldn  wibli  tHo  worlds  defllridg^fbr- 
gl^i$f!Q#fl,  and  ftrgivlag  all  olS^BM>e«  wbafc- 

Boerot  aawngs^  ,tnezL 

4.  That  He  lake  in  good  part  this  visit- 
atVoa  idnt  lini^d  liirri,  topi^i^pasre  ttlm  to 

That  he  wlioUy  coodimetid  htiii  toOod^ 
mercy,  in  the  only  mediation  of  Christ 
Jesus  his  Saviour. 

5.  Care  is  to  be  had  that  those  who 
Tisit  tho  sick  give  them  Iiope,  bat  not 
orer  great  hope  of  bodily  health;  for 
sweet  words  and  vain  hopes  often  deceive 
the  sidk.  Let  them  be  comforted  in  the 
name  of  God,  but  in  discreet  sort. 

6.  That  they  be  diligently  moved  to 
forsake  the  lore  of  this  wretched  world. 

Secondly^  he  must  he  informed^ 

1.  That  all,  of  what  estate  or  condition 
soever,  must  depart  this  transitory  world. 

2.  That  Go(l*f  chijdren,  throughout  the 
Tolume  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  examples 
of  ancient  wril^rs,  have  willingly  yielded 
themselves  at  the  tjaie  of  their  visitation. 

8.  That  Christ  Himself  went  not  up 
into  glory,  but  first  He  passed  through 
death.         '         /.     ^ 

4.  That  ^l^e  46atK  of  the  servatiw  of 
God  is  prec^uis.iju  His  sight,  and  that 
they  rest  from  tnelr  labours. 

These  defKwiiu^ffftti^  W  yffopds^a  to  ihte  hick  i 

1.  Whether  ^he  "actcnowlcdge  the  faith 
of  the  Holy  iVinitf ,  with  the  Articlea  of 
the  Creed,  and  in  this  faith  be  resolved 
to  live  and  die. 

2.  Whether  116  te'sdrt^  ^  ^^  «l«»i 
and  ask  God  'fbrgtvcn^si^,  with  a  peni- 
tent  heart  in  th6  merits  of  t^hrist  Jesuis. 

To  which  confession  of  fdlh  God  send- 
eth  him  this  naessage,  **  Go  in  peace.'' 

7As  Sick  $h»Mh€  w^«d  t^^trnmber^  * 

1.  that  Chriiji  cime.^ni^'  .^^call  tfee 
righteous,  but  sinners  W  repentance ;— he 
is  a  fl^^Xf  ^e^fore  him. 


2.  That  He  wAs  the  rerV  LamT)  of  tJoS  ^ 
that  came  to  take  away  the  ofi^cM  of ' 
the  woM  t— he  hath  iitai^  tsflbnCMv  tbite^i 
fotv  to  takti  away  his.  ...  i  :  .h  i.i 

8.  That  He  is  a  refusa  for  all  thf  nith^. . 
be  weary  and  heavy  laden ;— he  is  weary, 
therefore  a  refuge  to  him.  *  ^ 

4.  Tliat  He  is  our  rightMuMM^'liftd''- 
li^ar  to  idl  that  call  upon  Hfm  {-tike  ^aHi^^ 
etb,  therefore  near  unto  hlaa. 

5.  That  if  he  live,  be  Uveth  unto  ikf^.[ 
Lord,  and  if  he  die,  he  dieth  unto  tne 
Lord  ;~whether  he  live  or  die,  he  is  ilie ' 
Lord's. 

jLet  him  say,  also,  with 

1.  the  prophet  David,  **  Lord,  remem- 
ber thy  Servant  in  all  his  troubles.** 

2.  The  publican,  "God  be  meitifal 
unto  me  a  sinner." 

3.  The  woman  of  Canaan,  *' Jesus,  thou 
son  of  David,  have  pity  upon  ine.** 

4.  Job,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liretlu  and  that  I  shall  rise  again  and 
see  Qod,  not  with  other,  but  with  the 
self-same  eyes." 

5.  St.  Stephen^  <*  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit;"  and  to  say,  "I  am  that 
wounded  man,  blessed  Samaritan,  heal 
me ;  I  am  that  wandering  child,  that  is 
not  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son,  Fathei^^ 
make  me  thy  meanest  servant ;  I  am  the 
lost  sheep,  oh  I  seek  and  save  me ;  bring 
me  home.  Lord,  unto  thy  heavenly  fold." 

6.  To  mention  the  words  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross,  '*  Father,  into  thy  hwlda 
I  commit  my  spirit." 

He  may  he  advised  to  say^  JesuBf  give  me 

1.  Patience  in  my  trouble. 

2.  Comfort  in  my  afflictlonsk 
8.  Strength  in  thy  mercies. 

4.  Deliverance  at  thy  pleasure^ — Jesus 
be  my  Jesus. 

I/thesidkbe 

1.  Kot  able  to  pronounce  them  himself 
let  the  Articles  of  the  Creed  be  recited  in 
his  presence  by  some  other, — **  I  bellevo 
inGod,"&c.  . 

2.  Distempered  (as  the  best  may  be) 
in  burning  fevers,  which  may  cAuse  rat* 
ing,  let  him,  in  few  wordi,  bo  moved  to 
remember  God,  and  the  assembly  mkf 
softly  pray  by  him. 

3.  Troubled  with  strange  visions,  a^ 
good  men  have  been,  beseech  him,  in  the 
name  of  God,  to  call  io  mind  th^  abuAr 
dant  love  of  Jesus  Cluriat  vrucifledr    .  > 
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J  if.  ^m  UkI^  tonncint?d  in  cm^cimps 
'jPy'reaadn  ot  Ins  Tormer  aina,  lay  before 
iiun  the  abundaJit  love  of  our  Lord  Jesu^ 
.'fCn^  that  where  aina  do  abound,  mercy 
/doth  superahound  ^  and  thjit  Christ  looka 
;for  repentant  ainoera  to  come  unto  Him. 
5i  Penfiire  and  aorrowful,  mention  unto 
moi  Ui.e  joya  of  hearen,  whither  he  ahall 
fi^y  Vy^  JUod*8  grace,  and  the  troubles  of 
'this  aipfiit  world,  which  he  hatii  often 
felt,  Imd  iflay  now  very  thankfully  leave. 

Read  b^  the  Sicky 

The  history  of  the  paaaion,  (Luke, 
chaps,  zxii.  xziii.) 

The  29th  Psalm,— "Unto  thee,  t) 
Lord." 

The  42d  Psalm. 

The  51st  Psalm. 
•  Thtf  14M  P8alm,»^**llefir  my  prayer, 
O  LonL" 

ThQ  14th  <^apter  of  St.  Jean's  Gospd. 
.    The  7th  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  15th  chapter  of  the  first  EpisUe  to 
the  Corinthians. 

A  Form  of  leaving  the  Sick  to  Go^» 

pi-otection. 
The  I^rd  hear  thee  in  the  day  of 
trouble,— the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob 
defend  thee,  send  thee  help  from  His 
fl*netiisry,  and  strengthen  thee  out  of 
Zion,  grant  thee  thy  heart's  desire,  and 
fulfil  all  thy  mind.  Some  put  their  trust 
in  horses,  and  some  in  chariots ;  but  we 
will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
ISaiFe,  Lord,  and  hear  us,  O  King  of  Hea- 
1BB,  when  we  eall  upon  thee.    Amen. 

A  Form  of  Confession  to  he  vsed  to  (he 
'  Skk  hy  way  of  demand,  soying, 

L  Do  you  acknowledge  unto  Almighty 
Ood  your  great  and  grievous  offences 
done  in  all  your  life? 

2.  Do  you  acknowledge  that  yon  have 
sinned  in  pride  of  heart,  not  thanking  tlie 
Giver  of  all  good  for  His  gifts  ? 

3.  Do  you  acknowledge  that  you  have 
sinned  in  pride  of  clothing,  in  pride  of 
etreagtb,  of  beauty,  of  eloquence,  of 
riches,  and  that  you  thereof  cry  God 
mercy? 

4.  That  you  have  sinned  in  envy,  hear- 
ing any  praised  or  better  beloved  than 
yourself,    whereof    do    you    cry    God 

.inefcy? 

5.  That  you  have  sinned  in  wrath  and 
seeking  revwige,  being  moved  upon 
light  occasion^  whereof  do  you  cry  God 
tacrcy? 

-    6.  That  you  have  sinned  in  sloth,  by 
beaarineas  of  mind,  in  idle  thoughts  and 

.isagiufitiQxia,  neglected  prayer  and  medl- 
r  tation,  wberepf  dp  ypu  wy  God  mercy  ? 
^7.  That  yoif  have  sinned  in  coTctoua- 


nwr  *sy  r^)i9^\iM^^ 
worldly  ,wealjth,.  and. not  pjtiea  the  Hf^ 
of  the  miserable  »a  jou  oi^lit  to  j)ajri| 
done,  wheceof  do  you  cry  God  mercy  t 

a.  That  yon  hare  sinned  in  onsfttia^ 
eating  and  drinking  by  onea  ^^jwi^i 
whereof  do  y»u  qry.God  mercy  i . . .  .  \„( , 

9.  Tliat  you  haxe  sinned  Sj  utK^i^M^ 
ness  df  life,  unchaste  thoughti^  and  w^ 
like,  wJsereof^P  W  lay  69^  ««^?/' 

10.  That  you  nave 'not  ^  given*  counsel 
to  them  that  had  need,  taught  the  igno- 
rant, ibrgiving  them  that  ofiended  you, 
whereof  do  you  cry  God  mercy  ? 

1 U  X^at  you  have  sinned  in  breaking 
the  teii  commandments,  and  not  loved 
God  ^bove  all,  nor  sincerely  won^ipped 
Him,  nor  honoured  His  sacred  name^  but 
used  the  same  in  idle  oa^hsj—thjit  you 
have  not'  sanctified'  His '  ffatoSilHt;^  iwr 
done  due  reteHnoe^  ffr  ycwti  ^pirento  tMl 
govienasn,-.wfhatyov  ^AvfuboaMr^defldlii 
hatred^^that  yen^hav^f^^e^iuiehn^^^ 
—that  you  have  taken  j^our  ne&hb^vf'ji 
goods,— that  you  have  aepravi?d>&  gobd 
name,-^coveted't9iat'tt^hidi  ^-WtM^b&tmii 
to  the  laws  of  Ood,^**#>r  aU  tken^do^yw 
cry  God  mer^  ? .'       .    *     i-  1  wwi 

That^ou  ii%ve  not  uaeiJ,  ^he  fi/ViP^.ftp 


Holy  Ghost  to  tlie  honour,  ui  .vxmm^-<ii 
gift  of  understanding ;  that  is  to  s^,  ibe 
gift  of  counsel,  the  gii^  of  4A^&e,  Wb 
gifl  of  Btrengtb,  the  gift  of  knoviedg^ 
the  gift  of  diead,  wkei^ldojMmiiti^  (M 
°>ercy?  ....    .1  ih.^ 

Firaytrio  he  mid  fit  the  Sick.  ,.\i  >  * 

O  Lord  Jesoa  Cliritt,  itAikh^tati^iOh 
health  of  all  aien  lining,  imd  t|M».#vff^ 
lasting  lifis  to  them  which  di^  in  th^  UiiK 
we,  thy  humble  servants  )iere  assemble^ 
being  sure  the  thing  cannorperiiA/  irfiidi 
is  committed  €0  thy^diar^/'i^^s^mttft 
and  commend  unto  tisee^  OiheacBenl^ 
Father,  thia  i*y  JW^W^  m^f^ryfft^ 
sickness^  beseeching  ,tbee  te.make.^trpn^ 
his  soul  against  all  ienip^tlons,  |uia  to 
cover  and  defend ''hhn  agafnst '«!'"' fHfe 
assaults  ofthe  detfl  ^-^^b^te  M«  Mniiefli^ 
in  him,  or  any  oldier  to-be  ^idS^gali  ilmt 
only  thy  meret£a,-^tlNN%  iperBif^*!  g^ 
wast  born  for  hif  iake,-ythou  didst  iesf» 
and  preach  for  his  sake,— thou  dtdst^ray 
and  fast  for  his  sake,— thou  c^dsihrntiA:^ 
and  thirst  for  his  Bake,^tliMl  dIdQialH 
good  works  and  deedaibv-iin  tairn^ »  (^btn 
sufleredet  most  grievpos  pain^  epi^  tiff 
raents  for  his  sake,-*and,  fijoally^  gi|ve|t 
thy  most  precious  body  to  die,.and.iBgr 
blood  to  be  shed  oh  the  cross  for  his  tnOre, 
Now,  most  merdM' Saviour,  lecsttl  t^ete 
tkingv  profit  him'wkidh  ttaoitimoa^iire^^ 
hiat  ginen  hkn,)  tfmt  jb^st^ven^^Een  l^- 
.self  far  hiqi.  Let  thy  blopdjFsah;  ' 
,cleai^^  ^iQjSpoJts  i^q  fqdnesij.OT Jiia 'i 
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^^t'ihT'  fi^^iA)lM8  hide  and  (M^ver Ids 
tittri^fateouftcest,— fet  the  uoefits  of  tby 
6hter]^88ion  be  the'Batisftiction  fbr  hii 
8uis,--Kive  Wnl  ^ce,  that  ftuth  and  sal- 
riidtnx  In  th/  predotis  blood  never  warer 
Iff  hiflr,  but  be  ever  fitta  and  consMnt,-^ 
the  hope  of'jnernr  and  Ufis  everiaiting 
ft^er  decay  in  Wb,— tbat  elmrity  wax 
Hoi  eold  16  niat, 
^   And  UnaOy; '  tbat  tb6  weakness  of  the 


fleth  be  not  ovcfrc'dine  with  tfi^  teal  of 
death.  '  Grant,  merciful  Saviour,  that 
when  death  hath  shut  up  the  eyes  of  the 
body,  yet  that  the  eyes  of  the  soul  niay 
still  behold  and  look  upon' thee,— that 
when  death  hath  taken  away  the  nse  of 
tongue  and  speech,  yet  that  the  heart  may 
cry  and  say, "  Lord,  Into  thy  hands  1  com- 
mend my  soul ;"  and  again,  "  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit."    Amen.— C  JSuiton^ 


BLIGHTOD  UJS^. 
A  imua  8T0BT. 


^;otd  nPU9^  wBq  3iad  accosted  me  by  the 
M^aida  imkmg  ainss^  aliev  anawering 
HiM  qMstiODa'i  pvt  to.hjBi  iffjinKng 
iHa  coti^tloti,  added'  with  H  deep  sigh, 
f  it^s  a  weary:  world  t&is,  and  I  am  sure 
4^)iapfe.^a4  ,my  sljAre  of  ita  trials,  if  it 
M^  iha-  lAija'ai  will  to-  take  me  to  a 
better.".  "D070U  feel,"  I  sald»  "that 
JtAu 'a^  spared  to  enjoy  a  better?"— 
^'.T^eU^^he  reeled,  *41canna  just  say  j 
j^  wa.mnat  aU  trust  to  a  merciful  Judge, 
jwiL  knowif  "  And  ate  you  sure  that  it 
Will  lMf^a4naralM  Judge  baftwe  whom  you 
will  be  called  to  appear  ?"  I  inquired,— 
''Ob,  yeal^  be  laM;  ''we  must  not 
dAntaa  thaa  ifae  Akoigb^  is  merciAil." 
-•  T  would  not  IU»/*  I  aald,  **  to  suggest 
f  iichr  a  dotibt  to  ytmr  mind.  He  is  most 
)bei)difi4f  and.  His  mercy  extends  to  all ; 
^^  4hefft  is.  a  tima  when  the  reign  of 
Utony  aiuSl  opash^  and  the  woric  of  juat 
;}M|^nl^''beglfi^  and  wnleaa  we  learn 
t^<r^  wlikt  'He  would  teach  \i8  by  His 
^pereifiilncffl,  I  fear,  we  shall  look  in  vain 
im  /(ifimsmff  .wi^n.  tha  iudgment  ia  set 
lnifltbBi>tioka4ret>paiiad.  Doyouunder- 
^Qttife  %^bilt  T  itfMli?"^'«No,"  he  said, 
*f  ji^n'na'sjiy  I'do.**  *  Tou  acknowledge 
^f»^Uji  sinner,  don't  you? "— " I  wont 
j4en(y!  I  liav«  beao  «  great  sinner ;  but 
nMt^Cbrfalb  agneatfiAviour,  aad  I  hope 
^wflfappetfrfMnBO."  **  My  friend,"  I 
:*^d,^^'  you  seem  to  be  Idokmg  to  a  ihttrre 
jf^poi' fox  that  which  you  ought  to  be 
tM|9yb^g«^i^  Chriatbafakeadyappeared 
tbr  fotti  He  has  takanyour  nature^  even 
i(hkt  tMtt^  wMtA  '4iaa  «»  grle?oualy 
^^l&nedf,^nst  Qpd,  and  in' it  7^  has 
'InlBliea  all  righfeoushes's    in  it  He  has 


borae  the  punishment  due  to  sin ;  and  the 
cry  of  agony  on  the  cross  which  proclaimed 
the  hiding  of  His  father's  fhce^  which  He 
boie  in  the  sinner's  stead,  announced  to 
you  and  all  the  seed  of  Adam,  that  now 
the  banished  might  return  ;  that  now  the 
barrier  which  sin  had  raised  between  man 
and  his  Maker  was  removed ;  that  if  God 
so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  His  Son  to 
die  for  it,  He  would  withhold  no  other 
good  thing,  but  with  Him  also  give  the 
power  of  His  Spirit,  whereby  we  might 
be  enabled  to  perfect  holiness  in  His  fear, 
and  thus  be  prepared  to  meet  His  right- 
eous judgment  without  alarm»  Thia  ia 
the  salvation  which  Ood  offers,---*  present 
salvation  from  an  evil  coqdition,-*npt  a 
future  preservation  from  deserved  punish- 
ment." 

"  WeU,"  he  said,  "  I  never  rigbfljr 
understood  this  before.  I  thooghl  we 
were  sinful  creatures,  and  must  be  such 
always,  and  that  God,  for  Christ's  sakdy 
would  be  lenient  with  us  if  we  did  our 
best" 

"  Yoa  were  right  is  thinking  we  am 
sinful  creatures,  and  must,  while  her«^ 
be  ever  coming  short  of  God's  glory ;  but 
you  are  very  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
work  of  Christ  could  produce  any  change 
in  the  feeling  with  which  God  looks  upon 
sin  ^^ihat  He  must  ever  regard  as  the 
abominable  thing  which  His  soul  bat^s, 
— and,  in  the  death  of  Christ,  this  hatred 
is  especially  expressed,  unasmuch  aa, 
while  Hia  toving  oompaasion  eoitghS'io 
reseue  the  seed  of  Adam  fta/ok  Vhe  rlglit- 
eoue  doom  which  th^ir  own  dfsobedt^nce 
^  had  brought  upon  them,  Ihe  inflexibility 
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j]i)e,^ffl»<j,i^  tl)elr,  iwituFci;  ^nd  thai;  it 
.^ifu^l}.t  (^  po  h^xtn^  b/  one  vrUo  oqi^d 
Vfi^i^ty  ihj^  l^W  9P^  ^^^  ^^  bonourabte, 
.^]^„iMi^  wJv?,  baviog  pa  sip  of  HU  own, 
;i90U^f ,))y  lliy  Du^ring,  nuU^  atonein«iit 
.i|[^(  t^e  fii)  of  otheis,^He  scrupled  not  to 
gif 9  \}p,  even  unto  the  deatb^,  Hi&  ooJjr- 
vJ^ott^n  and- well-beloved  Son," 
...  While  I  spoke  he  shifted  bis  staff  £ne- 
,l|ii^|)t|)r  Itom  one  hand  to  tbe  other,  and 
'  garje, various  indications  of  a  wish  to  be 
Jfff^  V  and  I  thought  his  expression 
betrayed  a  feeling  that  X  was  more  will- 
ing tq  jnatrnQt  thap  to  aid  him  with  the 
l^ifoporal  supply  which  he  peeded«  I 
l^rf&Fe  ceased,  apd  giving  him  a  trifle 
i  had  Ml  m/  hand,  I  bade  him^  if  he 
jiaMod  ,ib9  same  way  again,  to  call  at  n^ 
dwelling,  which  wa«  near,  that  I  might 
^\7^  him  iome  articles  of  dotliing,  of 
which  bn  stopd  much  in  need.  Not  long 
^ftart  it  was  announced  to  me  that  a  man 
^0  whom  I  had  promised  some  old  clothes 
wished  to  see  mc  He  expressed  much 
libfj^fplnesf  .for  what  I  gave  him,  and 
tbe^.  i»T«rted  to  the  subject  of  our 
jbrmer  9onv?rsation|  which  he  l^ad  e^i- 
dfmtiy  been  carefully  reflecting  on,  and 
(concluded  by  saying  that  it  would  bo  a 
Kiaad  tl)ipg  if  V9  had  faijLb. 

<>  ^pd  whi  havo  you  not  faith  V*  I  said. 

^"  Yiok  know,"  he  replied,  "  faith  i«  the 

0S^  of  God,"  which  ho  aeemed  to  think  a 

OUfiMont  juaMfloa^iop  of  hia  want  qf  it 

^  W^r  I  paid,  "  so  »8  eroiy  4cvlty  and 

paweff  we  exemiae ;  and  its  being  God's 

^ft,  j»  jnaf  what  ma^  us  inexcpaable  if 

we  do  not  poasesa  it,  because  God  nev^r 

4^s  us  to  do  apything  which  He  does 

iPOt  pY9  ua  power  to  perform,    God  did 

^tcceataaU.th/e  beauties  of  nature  around 

UB,  and  call  on  us  to  admixie  them  and 

.praise  Him  for  His  wonderful  work^,  with- 

PV^  giripg  ns  eyes  to  sap  their  greatneas 

,im^  ^qeiloooe^    He  did  not  provide  foo^, 

luid  oii4aip  ti»^  our  bodies  should  bp  sua- 

4ained  by  partaking  of  it,  without  forming 

our  hax^  and  fashioning  our  pxoutbs  po 

f¥?f^YPSf  and  re^^ye  ^at  ;^d,— ipucb  }qpb 

74oea,.He  4^iaxe  tbai^  tbis  \b  tjbie  fecprdt 

.  .tjiVit  ^  J^  ijiYep  .^  ^^pal  ^ife,  And  tlys 

.  ljt>  Jjiia^j^^fWJtandjg^i^re^.ys.to)?^!}^^©' 


ao.''-r**  I  ^ubt,".  he  replied,  >^  He  hsa  pot 
giyen  me  that  power."  '  **  Ap^  ^^  aboiiid 
yop  tbipl;  so  f "  J.B^^t  ^  li^QH  ^*^4  ^^W 
tp  believe  q\y  wppr^.wbiep  f  |tol4j9».io 
con^  (or  what  yoH  fel^  yf^  p^p4  jm^ 
desired  to  have  ;— ^if  yqp  pan  b^ioTO.  the 
witness  of  p^api  »nr»ly  tjie  .wii»eas„9f .Gqd 
ia  greater,— if  you  could  truat  my  wor^, 
and  conie  for  what  I  ptqmj^ed^  wopl^^ou 
doubt  God*a  tf  you  were  really  anxipua  fo 
receiTO  Hip  gifts,,  and  bo  delivered,  f«ym 
your  sins?"  fie  paado,  np  ^pjpr;  apd^l 
aga^n  aai^, .  "God  .ha«  comipapd^d  y^u 
and  all  men  to  beU^ve;  apd  it.v^e Jblfi^ 
pbppur  to  9li^^  .t}>at  lt^  W9\|ld  §o  cojy- 
mapd,  it  Pe  ^ew  th^t  you  yere^i^aP- 
ablo  ftf  obey)pg ;— if  ypu  beUeve,jjpt;  the 
Spripture  telU  ypij^  ^^  yo^^"»|dc^  9^r* 
liar,  b?papse  you  4pu)>t  tl\9  .^f^^Q^Vm^  ^e 
haa  givep  concerning  B[i8  S^n^^thcj  ^^^^ 
is  all  your  own^  aniTjOu  ipu^rnok  aeek 
to  cast  it  on  your  merciful  Crfat^pr. '  iSe 
ha^  done  all  thstt  coul4  po  dop^  fbr  ^^ 
vineyard ;  and  mMt  assuredly,  i^.tbe.dfgr 
of  rigjiteous  jud^^nt.  every  n)outhj;^all 
be  stopped,  and  eyenr  pop^eipp^'  ^v^nifr 
compelled  to  ackpcMfledg^  t^  hg  ia  jp 
the  left  hand  of  the  J^4ise — np,^  l^|9(jmae 
God  withheld  fnythlni^.tbat  va^-.nf^j^il 
to  bis  salvation^  but  bccau90  Jt^je  ^jpg|j^ted 
the  calls  of  God*s  mercy^ai^d  p^i9^,|pe 
strivings  of  His  Spirit,— beca,iif^^)if.i9T|d 
darknef s  rather  thap  }\fi^^  ^K  ^f^  ]^ 
infl:  evil."  , 

Again  f  paused^  butli^  n^i^f  j^ff  j^^ ; 
and  as  he  atooc^  ^f^y^^^i^if^rflfmi^d 
desolate,  fi  desire  ^ipor^  JP^i^^^t^HT/uf^ 
add  to  his  comfort  le^,  PfP  if^,f^  fffS^ 
questions  regardinij'  U^  Pi?W9»ft' W.^W* 
and  the  cause  of  his  |(resepf  ^gyjgtp^j^np- 
In  answer  to  t^iesja  h^^a^e  ybf  m^^^g 
detail,  which  teach^  mvcl^  ^qa|{m^ii 
who  inow  no  tenijffjf^  Ji'W&iWslft^ 
well  to  ponder..  .rV.^ina. 

Born  in  a  rpmo^  copht^y  .^^uj^fi^  J^ 
had  beep  there  educat^  ^^  ^WQf^i^ 
the  business  pf  a  .tailor^  by  wh[qh^^{ff|d 
supported  himself  ip,cqp3lbi;t,ai^;i^S!^pjt* 
ability  for  many  years,  eyep  whepi^ jf^ 
apd.  four  diildrcn  yff^e  to  1^  fi^fff]id(fd 
fo^ ;  but  from  t)iis  ]^,QH|I^  ,<i(,t^f .f^^d^^pd 
and  riper  year?  %w^a8^Uii^|fiaa|j^j[|ij^ 
the^  iejQJu^p;  9^1  *8.  ^WJWS<I<> 
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flitoinisli  the  number  of  cottrtgcrs  on  his 
estate,  by  allowing  their  houses  to  become 
uninhabitable. 

Bewailing  bitterly  the  lot  which  thus 
separated  him  unkindly  from  scenes  asso- 
ciated with  all  the  happy  remembrances 
of  youth  and  early  manhood,  he  took  a 
last  sad  look  of  the  hills  which  surround- 
ed (lis  cottage ;  he  sat  once  more  on  the 
garden-seat,  where  he  was  wont  to  spend 
liis  Sabbath  evenings  with  his  wife  and 
children  around  him,  and  gazed  with  in- 
tense emotion  on  the  opening  leaves  of 
tire  white  rose-bush,  which  he  had  planted 
there  a  little  twig— which  he  had  tended 
from  year  to  year— and  which  must  now 
1)e  left  to  run  wild  and  be  trodden  under 
foot  by  cattle;  and  he  then  sought  the 

'loaded  cart  which  was  to  convey  his 
family,  and  all  he  possessed,  on  their  way 
to  the  great  city  where  they  were  com- 
][^lled  to  take  up  their  abode.  Here  all 
aeemed  discord  and  confusion — here  no 
familiar  face  greeted  them— no  friendly 

'hand  was  ready  to  help,  and  some  time 
passed  ere  he  could  procure  any  employ- 
ment; and  when  secured,  the  payment 
"was  at  so  low  a  rate  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  his  providing,  as  he  had 

'done,  for  those  dependent  upon  him.  In 
hope  of  better  days,  he  struggled  on, 
grudgingly  drawing  from  a  little  store, 
saved  in  times  past,  what  was  needful  to 
keep  his  children  from  starvation,  but 
Tery  inadequate  to  provide  all  the  nour- 

•  fehnacnt  they  required,  until  he  saw  his 
'ftfcarS  exhausted,  and  read  in  those  wasted 

'ana  worn  faces  the  truth,  that  such  pov- 

^  eriy  T)Hngs  in  its  train  always  disease. 

'  'And  what  now  was  to  support  life,  sickly 
'Und  paTe  as  those  rosy  checks  had  become? 

'He  had  toiled  early  and  late,  and  was 

'willing  still  to  toil  for  them;  but  often 
Work  failed  him,  and  at  all  times  it  was 
inadequately  paid ;  and  now  the  pawn- 

'*iJhop  ireemed  the  only  means  of  relief. 

.  lie  thought  of  this,  and  then  of  the  vari- 

"  Otts  articles  of  decent  furniture  and  cloth- 
Ing*  which  he  had  prided  himself  on  pos- 
sessfng,  and  his  heart  sickened  at  the 

.  thouplit  of  so  parting  with  them  ;  and  he 
desired  to  work  harder,  and  sit  later  than 
'ihy't  hefbr^ ;  but,  alas  I  no  work  was  to 

'be 'fBcfeS,*  aitti' Ire  could  no  longer  save 


them ;— the  cry  for  bread  cbnhl  "tifA  be 
heard  unheeded  while  the  means  to  satisfy 
it  remained,  whatever  be  the  sacrifice  at 
which  it  was  to  be  purchased,  and  a  fear- 
ful sacrifice  he  felt  it  to  be.  "  I  fblt," 
he  said,  "as  I  bundled  up  my  Sunday 
clothes,  and  walked  out  with  them  under 
my  arm,  that  I  had  taken  the  first  step 
on  that  fatal  road  by  which  thonsar.ds 
had  been  led  to  ruin.  And,  alas!  how 
short  that  road  is  when  so  entered 
on !— how  brief  the  period  when  all  he 
possessed  must  thus  have  disappeared! 
Again -and  again  something  fondly  clung 
to  must  be  surrendered  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  rent,  or  to  allay  the  pangs  of 
hunger ;  and  within  a  few  short  months, 
his  abode  is  indeed  desolate, — and  stiU 
his  burden  and  its  desolation  were  to  be 
increased  by  the  entrance  of  disease.  His 
eldest  boy  was  first  seized  with  typhus 
fever,  and  tended  in  secret,  lest  they 
should  be  compelled  to  send  him  to  the 
hospital,  and  resign  him  to  the  care  of 
hirelings.  For  him  whatever  remained, 
whether  clothes,  furniture,  or  blankets, 
were  willingly  parted  with,  that  he  might 
not  lack  what  was  needful  to  restore  his 
strength.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  No- 
thing now  could  rally  his  wasted  firame ; 
and  they  felt,  with  a  bitterness  whieli 
cannot  be  told,  that  they  had  not  tbo 
means  to  give  him  what  they  considered 
a  decent  burial.  His  mother,  worn  and 
exhausted  by  attending  on  him,  next  be- 
came tlie  victim  of  disease;  and  now, 
compelled  by  dire  necessity,  her  husband 
prepared  to  part  with  her,  hoping  tbit 
elsewhere  she  might  be  better  and  moto 
comfortable  in  her  illness  than  he  could 
make  her  under  his  own  roof.  He  saw 
her  carried  from  his  dwelling  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  he  returned  to  weep  with  hia 
children  around  an  almost  extinguished 
fire,  in  a  room  where  tliere  was  neither 
chair,  nor  table,  nor  bed,  save  a  little 
straw,  which  he  would  once  have  thought 
a  scanty  supply  for  the  comfort  of  his  p'g. 
But  he  had  now  little  leisure  to  contem- 
plate the  in-esent,  or  reflect  on  the  past ; 
for  his  youngest  child  was  evidently  fkst 
sickening,  and  must  soon  follow  her 
mother.  For  two  days  he  watched  Tier, 
while  he  toiled  hard  to  provl^  food  fcr 
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tli^'^Mm ;  inA  cm  th^  ^M/h«  wrapt 
)Mt  in  hU  only  rMiminfng  btanket,  and 
earried  her  to  the  hoapital  also.  But  thia 
blanket  too  must,  ere  long,  be  disposed  of; 
and  then  disease  entered  again,  in  iu 
most  loathsome  form,  and  one  of  the 
children  who  had  liitherto  escaped  was 
feSzed  with  imall-pox.     To  carry  him 
forth  he  had  now  no  corering,  and  he  was 
oompeHed  to  wrap  him  in  the  garment  he 
was  seving;  and  when  he  liad  left  hia 
precious  burden  in  the  care  of  atrangera, 
he  returned  to  finish  hia  work,  that  he 
might  receive  hia  wages ;  and  lie  carried 
bade  the  over -coat,  which  he  had  tliaa 
Hied,  saturated  with  disease,  to  be  por^ 
ohased,  at  a  cheap  shop,  bj  some  one  who 
grudged  the  honest  labourer  his  hire,  and 
encouraged  those  who  (by  what  is  called 
in  thii  trade  the  aweating  aystem)  wring 
from  him  his  life's  blood.    It  was  the 
laat  work  which  he  did ;  seated  as  he  had 
been  on  a  damp  floor,  in  a  cold  house, 
without  proper  food  for  the  body,  and 
enduring  mental  agony  not  to  be  told,  he 
had  been  gradually  laying  in  his  frame 
the  seeds  of  disease,  and  next  day  he  was 
stretched  powerless  in  rheumatic  fever. 
He,  like  the  others,  was  removed  to  tlie 
ibflrmary,  and  the  only  remaining  boyi 
vai  left  alone  to  shift  for  himself  as  he  i 
beat  could.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  left  so  to ! 
ahlft,  he  waa  ere  long  led  into  the  patha  I 
el  vioe }  and  when  his  father,  soma.montha 
after,  was  able,  in  a  feeble  and  distorted 
atate,  to  leave  the  place  where  he  had 
found   shelter   during    his    illnesa,    he 
learned  that  his  aon  had  been  oommitted 
to  Bridewell  for  a  petty  robbery.    Hia 
wife  and  younger  children  he  never  saw 
again)  disease  had  Uin  heavy  on  them, 
and,  wasted  by  previous  want,  they  had 
BO  power  to  resiat  it   All  three  had  been 
carried  forth  to  a  pauper's  grave,  and  no 
eye  of  affection  had  followed  them  there; 
nor  had  he  been  able  to  learn  amid  the 
multitude  of  such  io  what  spot  the  re- 
mains ao  dear  to  him  bad  been  depoaited. 
Having  aoughl  for  this  in  vain,  he  left 
the  scene  of  so  much  misery,  and  had 
travelled  and  begged  his  way  to  hia  native 
parish ;  there  his  helplessness,  occasioned 
bjf  4i«ea<e»  qititM  him  tgi  ^fipport  ff om 
t)ia<«ao^«  AlQ4«i4|iid  this  wn^vefi^m  j, 


but  he  couMI  nbt  fM  Ibere^  and  he  hi 
wandered  forth  again  ho{dng  to  add  to 
his  insufficient  means  of  support,  sad  to 
ease,  by  moving  from  place  to  place,  the 
mental  misery  he  endurerl. 

While  I  listened  to  thia  tale  of  woej 

felt  an  increased  desire  to  convey  to  tite 

poor  wanderer  the  knowledge  of  tint 

love  in  God  which  alone  can  soothe  sich 

sorrow,  and  relieve  such  aufR«rmg.    Ai4 

when  he  ceaaed,  I  again  entfeited  him 

to  hear  the  voioo  of  merej  wbiefe,  amid 

all  this  affliction^  had  still  been  addi«is)ncf 

him,  ••  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye 

die  f"-^"  Come  wnto  me,  all  ye  thiit  are 

weary  and  heavy  iadened^  and  I  wlU  gite 

!  you  rest."     I  pointed  out  to  him  ho^r 

I  truly  his  oonditiun  waa  pourtnyed  itt 

these  worda,  how  abaohile  theeomaaad 

j  given  to  all  audi  to  aeek  the  Lord,  sod 

J  how  unreatrlcted  the  promise  of  leit  to 

I  all  who  ahoold  obey ;  and  I  beK>agbt  bba 

'  no  longer  to  put  from  htm  tuch  eatvntiet 

I  and  commands,  lest  that  fearfUl  aeotcnoe 

should  go  forthf-o^'My  Spieii  shall  nol 

I  always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  alaiii 

:  flesh."    And  then  we  parted,  k  may  be 

I  not  again  to  meet  until  thia  mortal  doH 

have  put  on  immortality. 

Aa  my  eye  followed  hia  wiaary  atepsie* 
treating  through  the  bright  ahmhs  sad 
flowera,  gay  with  the  flrat  bfeaaoois  d 
summer  which  awrrounded  me,  my  miad 
reverted  to  the  aad  hiatory  to  whidh  I  hsA 
just  been  listening,  and  I  tiiought  bov 
vain  and  mad  the  folly 'Of  those  wfao^in 
the  spirit  of  Cain,  aajy,  '*  Am  I  nf 
brother'a  keeper  ?*'-^and  wiiHCikyvmng 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  aufieriog  and  scnvw 
that  encoBpasa  them,  tel  in. the  pnde 
of  their  heart  as  if  the  miseries  of  ^Am 
could  never  extend  unto  them,  altboDgh 
God  has  ao-bound  by  Hia  providenoe  the 
bands  of  humanity,  that  one  member 
cannot  ao&r  and  thaothera  remain  anin- 
jured.  And  who  can  tell,  I  aaid,  wl»t 
mission  of  chastisement  the  fruit  of  such 
sorrow  as  this  poor  man  baa  detaileJ 
may  have  caisied  to  aome  proud  heart, 
which,  amid  ita  abundaixn^  never  aitoi 
whether  the  poor  arouiid  lacked  dotbei 
or  bread  ? 
Wbp.vai^  tdl.^.  W\ifi^  dirt  **«tol 
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VM^-Mir  hftv^  gowtytd  the  very  iu(^ 
fwing  iFhieh  he  eiir«U  not  to  reluive  in 
oilier*  9  M«y  it  not  )uve  been,  that 
Wiile  S0I1I9  ricHntftn  rejoiced  in  his  cheap 
ptirithaee,  heedless  of  the  sacriflce  to 
otii9r44it  which  it  hail  been  proviiled  fur 
hmt  his  irame  •hodiiereU  auU  his  he»rC 
SMiifiCneil  beonute  of  tlie  infeeiion  it  had 
alMmly  ««uvey«d.  Anotliertliought  also 
e«)M^aIIy  atrmuk  me  in  connexion  with 
vlmt  I  brtd  henrd.  A  dread  of  inoneased 
p#oi^iiit08  irv.  the  proprietor  of  this  poor 
2nM'*>»fitiveeoU  had  driven  liiiii  from  his 
hoinat  had  be  remained  tliere,  in  all 
huQiAn  prubabiuty  he  would  iiavo  reared 
ill,  deccitey;  and  indepeodenee  his  child- 
re»«,.»nd  lie  irouhl  hare  added  to  the 
lit4e  aterBialneadjP  laid  aside  for  the 
v|uit»  of  latter  ^hiysrAed  be  might  have 
lijned  ahd  died  viUieut  needing  Alms,  or 
at  afti  Avents*  only  needing  them  io  ex- 
totmooU  a^e^  ^ben  tlie  demand  could 
oatf^.faeuf  stiurt  oontnuianoe ;  but  now, 
baeried  by  disease  and  want  into  prenia- 
tim  helplesBness,  he  returns  In  a  short 
spaas  to  be  a  heavy  barden,  probably  for 
manyyeam  ta  oomc;  while  tbe  boy  wlio 
miglKt  iMve  been  his  comfort,  and,  in 
some  measnre,  his  support,  has  become 
alav  a  public  baidea  in  a  worse  and  more 
bepeless  way. 

iKolfatiig  eCrilmt  ooe  move,  in  mine^ing 
irbh  certain  idasies  of  aeeiety,  than  the 
cdatintial  i^erenee  made  to  the  social 
burdens  of  tbaa  eomitry^  especially  those 
camvoted  jrkb  tbe  mnintenanoe  uf  good 
orte*  indi  Af  the  peor }  and  tbe  uttisfao- 
tioD-eoipfessbd^y  tbe  same  persons  when 
tbey-vaapODoure,  Ht-the  lowest  possible 
pvioe«,s«eh  tbiogi  as  they  themselves 
re^QitB.  ' 


^t«eemt  m  ;ir  tbe  mnii«|iQi^4^we(^f 
cheap  articles  of  menufavtur^  und.  tiiei 
necessities  of  tiie  lower  orilers  liad-iifvec^ 
ome  suggested  iiself  to  their  nuMds«^ai| 
if,  in  fact,  nu  suuii  c>)nnex.ioa  Dece;»SHri(y 
exitfted ;  wliile  to  any  one  wbo  will  f'Hirly 
set  himself  tooousidtr  the  sulyeut,  thui 
connexion  must  at  once  be  maniiost  \  Uit^ 
if  it  require  a  certain  sum  to  uiaintainy. 
in  healthy  existentie,  a  labourij^g  maa 
and  his  family,  and  if  you  reduce  the  rg(e.. 
of  wages  below  that  sum,  then*  as  a  matr 
ter  of  necessity,  the  dvflcienoy  mu4t  either' 
be  made  up  by  that  system  of  disl)onestjr 
which  renders  tbe  children  of  som^  poor 
families  so  expensive  a  charge  to  tlie 
Sute,  requiring  such  an  extended  end 
minute  police  establishment }  or  the  want 
of  needful  lodging,  food,  and  clothing, 
will  originate  disease  in  the  family^  and 
bring  them  a  burden  on  the  poor  rates ; 
and  thus  tliat  which  we  grudge  to  give  te 
honest  industry,  is  wrung  from  us  in  tbe. 
form  of  poor  rates  and  nmnicipal  taxes. 

There  was  a  time  when  men  of  a^la. 
ence  and  station  would  have  regarded 
these  cheap  purchases  aa  unbeemoing 
tlieir  condition;  but  this  feeling  seeme 
all  but  universally  passed  away,  and  all 
ranks  are  found  flocking  to  places  where 
cheap  goods  are  to  be  disposed  of ;— and 
those  who  eao  heartlessly  wring  tbe  liAi*a 
blood  from  the  people  whose  necessities- 
compel  them  to  seek  employment,  their 
hands  are  thus  encouraged,  while  the 
upright  and  conscientious  man,  who  feelf 
that  he  is  bound  to  do  justice  to  ftboae  be 
employs  as  well  as  to  those  whom  he 
serves,  Is  discouraged,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  deprived  of  bis  trade. 


INTEMPERANCE  AND  INSANITY. 


**  \7a  have  been  for  many  years  en- 
ga^«'d  in  forming  a  collection  of  cases  of 
suicide.  The  object  wtA  to  obtain  as 
clear  end  complete  a  view  as  practicable 
oi  tbe  moral  and  psyebological  history  of 
tVi  tend(*n«y  «n(|  the  act.  No  selection 
was  made — no  theory  prompted  the  pur- 
suit—no ardent  search  wqs  instituted; 
b^'^eretei*,'  in  th«  c<mfse  of  reading 
p/.iMirreifefiden00|  in  e^emfAe  beatfVed, 


{  It  was  appropriated ;  and  tbe  only  rules 
which  may  be  said  to  have  f^Med  the 
collector,  were  to  secure  ample  and  pub- 

I  lisbed  accounts  of  the  causes,  motives,' 

I  and  circumstances  in  each  instance,  and 
to  oenfitie  tbe  illustrations  to  this  country 

!  and  to  the  ps»siog  time.  Upwards  of 
1200  such  narratives  have  now  accumu- 
lated.   In  many  respects,  the  Series  Is 

'  pe»b»p«  Uttiqne.    Or  Ibeie  itA  etfsei;^ 
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l6St  or  about  on^osetcntfa,  sotxgbt  death  i  tree  of  tome  fiuttlmi  prasestB  wiw'we 
voder  the  inflaonce  of  drinking.  Of  this  ,  generations  of  drunkards.  Wa  hAve 
nottber,  six  appear  to  have  been  inrolun-  traced  the  tendency  back  for  a  bondBcd 
tary  suicides — ^four  committing  the  act  |  and  fifty  years.  We  hare  repeaitdly 
white  intoxicated  and  unconscious,  and  treated  three  {generations.  The  grand- 
two  making  the  attempt  without  intend-  '  father  lives  a  life  of  iodalgeoeey  and  falla 
ing  that  it  should  be  "successful.  The  |  prematurely  into  dotage.  His  son,  ori- 
reaiainder  yielded  to  that  impalse  which  I  ginally  of  contraeted  mind,  puTsaes^  the 
intemperance,  in  common  with  the  other  i  same  coarse,  becomes  insane,  and  paseei 
causes  of  derangement,  engenders,  audi  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  an  asyism« 
di»d  08  they  had  lived,  degraded  and  The  grandson  is  mentally  deficient,*  in* 
delirious."  |  her  its  t  he  sensusl  tendoucies  of  hia  grand- 

"  Rat  eren  where  the  mind  is  not  over-  |  father,  and  we  now  watch  his  downnrnrd 
thrown,  it  is  nevertheless  injured,  eraas*  I  conrse.    A  hysterioal  girl  has  n  parent 


oulated,  debilitated.  There  is  developed 
a  tendency  in  the  constitution,  or,  to  avoid 
n  hypothesis,  it  i^  more  exposed  and  more 
likely  to  succumb  to  the  sources  of  un- 
healthy action.  The  drinker  cannot  re- 
sist or  manfully  support  the  cares  and 
sorrows,  the  sudden  misfortunes,  or  the 
slow  exhaustion  of  active  life,  as  other 
men  do.  lie  is  not  merely  the  first  vic- 
tim in  an  epidemic,  but  the  firbt  fu<;itive 
in  a  panic ;  whore  promptitude  is  most 
necessary,  he  wavers ;  where  exertion  and 
practical  uselulness  would  redeem  his 
position,  be  dreams  or  drivels :  and  where 
a  sound  and  vi;;orous  spirit  wouM  stand 
unmoved  amid  the  storm,  he  is  prostrated. 
The  depression  which  follows  repeated  de- 
bauches is  pregnant  with  ail  the  sources 


in  an  asylum,  and  a  drunken  graadmre. 
We  have  known  all  the  membecs  nf  a 
family,  all  the  descendantaof  a  dmakaedt 
affected,  or  one  or  more  participating  an 
the  taint  of  their  race,  while  others  were 
insane,  or  nervous,  or  eccentric^  lienn- 
not  be  disputed  that  this  tendenoy  nins 
in  the  same  channel,  or  in  a  panlkl 
course,  with  the  hereditary  predispositioa 
to  the  various  forms  of  mental  ditfeaae^" 

'<That  the  children  of  tha  dntnkard 
should  be  sensual,  crtminal,  ■dghb^he 
expected  from  the  exanple,  the  i^crni- 
cious  training,  or  the  waat  of  trainini;, 
under  which  they  have  lived  and  bee  a 
moulded  and  matured ;  but  the  truth 
announced,  and  that  upon  which  we  desire 
to  insist,  is,  that  the' drunkard  is  reprc- 


of  mental  perversion  nnd  infirmity.     It  i  senled  by  the  drunkard ;  that  the  child 
is  the  precursor  of  melancholia.     While  1  frequently   carries  with  it  the  specific 


it  exists,  the  hidden  tendencies  to  suicide, 
and  crime,  and  extravagance,  are  ma- 
tured and  burst  forth  ;  shame,  contrition, 
and  the  stru£;[gle  between  corrupted  ap- 
petites and  the  remains  of  a  higher  nature 
arise;  and  the  mind  is  ultimately  left  an 
unresisting  prey  to  fear,  disappointment, 
and  disgust.  Another  feature  of  this 
state  is  apathy~a  want  of  the  power  of 


craving  which  characterized  its  parents. 
Of  234  boys  resident  in  the  Glasgow 
House  of  Refuge,  whoso  lineage  as  well 
as  their  history  was  known,  and  who, 
although  mere  children,  had  already  run 
a  courso  of  drinking  and  debauchery,  72 
had  drunken  fat  hers,  69  drunken  mothers, 
and  of  02  both  parenU  were  drunkards." 
**  There  is  before  us  a  long  melancholy 


enjoyment.  All  other  pleasures  pall  on  |  list  of  individuals  who  have  applied  (or 
senses  stimulated  by  incessant  excite-  I  advice,  who  have  felt  their  incompetency 
ment,  or  by  passions  urged  and  mad- ;  for  the  duties  of  life ;  who»e  unfitness  de* 
denod  by  incessant  and  unlimited  provo-  pended  upon  shyness,  irresolution,  awk- 
cations.  There  is  indifference,  weariness  J  wardne«8,  or  eccentricity;  of  un&tahle 
disgust  at  life,  as  if  its  purposes  had  been  |  temper,  of  excitable  fanoy«  of  dull  %»J 
accomplished,  its  sweets  exhausted,  or  '  torpid  intellect,  of  violent  pamoas,  ob- 
its temptations  tried  and  found  insipid.  •  scene  appetites,  or  perverted  opitnna^, 
The  inability  to  enjoy  has  appeared  to  which  they  resisted  bat  failed  to  oMiquer ; 
many  as  well  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  a  |  whose  infirmities  could,  with  less  or  au«*e 
distinct  species  of  aberration,  as  the  ina-  j  distinctness,  be  referred  to  hereditary 
bility  to  feel  hope,  or  the  first  stage  of  predisposition,  taking  its  origin  in  long- 
melancholia.*'  I  continued  indulgence,  and  who  theoMalws 

. „  I  regarded  this  as  the  cause  of  their  ads- 

Ticioua  TENDENCIES  THANSMiTrBP.  f or  lunc  and  their  failure.  There  isbei<^ 
"  It  is  believed  that  parents  who  have  us  another  ll»>t  of  the  children  of  drunk- 
been  sunk  in  drunken  and  dissolute  habits,  j  ards  who  have  been  born  idiotic,  or  i^ho 
transmit  their  peculiar  vicious  tenden-  have  at  various  ages  become  insane ;  aad 
oies.  They  reproduce  their  perverted  |  Dr.  Howe  has  supplied  more  eopions  and 
moral  nature,  as  well  as  frames  similar  { irrefragable  evidenoe,  Uiat  idioey  iaaice- 
,  to  those  whtoh  have  been  enervated  and  ,  quent  rcsliU  of  intemperano^  ift  tWpa- 
raiaira  by  Indulgence.    The  genealogical  i  rents.    This  gentleimtt  hu  entfrad  Into 
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'-^  a  4BiHt  foU  ao4  phitoflftphijal  exposition  bf 

"  tte  caiftes  and  phBnomPiia  of  congenital 

'.foental  defidieooy  in  tlie  United  States. 

f  Of  674  idiotif  he  wkn  eneMed  to  trace  tlie 

fiuntlj  iif^tory  of  flOO.    Of  this  nmnlier, 

145,  or  aeariy  ooe^half^  are  reported  to 

>kave  liad  parents  <  Icnovit  te  iie  habitnal 

•  -flninliai^ds.^    He  eaftireee  iliisi  statement 

hf  mMkmgf  ia  tiie  apirtt  of  enr  previous 

STMarkst  tliafc  snek  parente  transmit  a 

veakendloer  oonatitntion  to  their  ehild- 

rtar,  wiio  areoonatantly  defioient'tn  bodily 

amk  nlal  istierg^f  and  predispoaad  by 

'tlte«r  very  bi'gafiiimtien  to  have  ora-rio^ 

)€o0  akoliolio  BtinlntaBt8.i    IS  tliey  pnrsne 

tin  course  of  tbelr  fathers^  wliich  tbey 

•Iia««sn0re  ineliaaftion  10  follow  artd  less 

fWansrtoAvdid  4)baa  the  children  of  the 

tempwAte,  tlMy  add  to  tbefi*  hereditary 

•!«eiri1knessi,  and  tnorease  the  tendency  to 

idiooy  Inth^rcbnsOinJtion,  and  this  tbey 

l^anv  to  their  des^ndadts.     The  parents 

•C  «me  partjonkr  case  were  drunliards, 

'and  bad  serc«  idietio  ehildren. 

'  ^  ^  if  these  pai^es  justify  any  oonoiusion, 

'  they  tell  lAn»  trsih,  that  the  evils  of  In- 

-  tataperance^  w  those  of  erery  other  error 

Und  oridie,'atop  not  with  the  offender. 


Neither  tire  i-etteratioB  of  teaaon^  nor 
death  iessea  or  ektrngniah  the  oontmgioa 
called  forth.  Uke  tbeoirelea  whieh  snr- 
round  a  atone  oast  into  water^  the  taint 
spreads  and  widens*  wttlKrat  relferenoe  to 
tne  orif^inal  eaose,  inrolvingf  faiatlies  and 
generations  in  def^sots  and  di^bilities 
wlrich  tbey  can  neither  trace,  nor  under- 
stand, nor  resht.  It  consijf^  thonsanda 
of  maniv  minda  to  premature  ehildish- 
ness;  it  lowers  the  moral  and  intelleet^al 
tone  of  whole  commnoities,  4nd  ehgrafta 
physical  characters  and  Infirmitiee^tapon 
races,  which  time,  and  edaeatiea^  ttid 
osoral  and  religious  inflnencee,  may  long^ 
fail  to  efface." — Dr.  Brawua,  Orwhttm  in* 
stUutionfir  the  Jhtcmet  Dumjfnet» 

We  extract  the  above  from  No,  XV.. of 
the  Series  of  Tracts  on  ^'Social  Beforio,*' 
issued  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Scottish  Association  for  the  Suppression 
of  Drunkenness.  The  whole  Series  of 
Tracts  is  published  for  |8.  QA,;  and  we 
cordially  recommend  it  for  general  cir- 
culation. £very  parish  and  Sabbath 
school  library  sbonld  have  a  copy. 


Voftrg* 


B^EiJXEUNGS  OF  BPEXNQ. 


What  wakest  thou^  Spring  P—Svrset  voicos  in  the 

,frood3, 
And  reed  like  echoeg,  that  hare  long  been  mute; 
9^ou  bringe*t  back,  t'o  fitl  the  solitudes, 
Thel*rk*s' clear  pipe,  tlie  cuckoo's  vie »vles« flute, 
'^fhoae'tone  Seems  breathing  moumfUlneas  or 
"'■••glee."   •■     ' 
'  I  B^  M' oitf  Vesrts  may  be. 

iktiie  leaves  greet  ^liee.  Spring!  the  Joyous 
-      *   Wt'es."    ^ 
iftidse  tremblings  gladden  nufiy  a  copse  and 

■^'!"-  ^i*j. '"    ^• 

*  '^Wi^f  e'ea^h  yotoig  Spray  a  rosy  flush  reeHves, 
'  ^Thenihy  south  #tad  hath  pierced  the  wbispery 


:^ 


'JknA  h^fpjiamuaau^t  runaiog  theongh  the  graas, 

'  •  •  OMk  thettiitr  feolstfeiia  paaa. 

Afla  ilib  bright  wate^-they  tod  hear  thy  call, 
•Biirlfy^.'^ttie  awakeneft  thou  haet  burst  their 

">     Sleet|»l 
MOam  iUA  bollofrs  of  the  TOSks  their  faU 
Jttafcseasalody.  aad.in  the  foicsts  deep. 
•Whsoftauddaa  sparfclea  or  bhw- gleams  betray 

flThelr  wio4l»ca  to  the  di^. 
Afldfl6w«rs-the  lUry.peepled  world  ef  flowers  1 
.Thotf  frem  the  dest  hos  set  that  glory  llree, 
'•Celearlng  Che  o«nisll|><wl(bthe  sanny  bdurs, ' ' 
'jnid  peneUiab'^he^<^<'^  *eA™<^*  I  ' 
m^tm  they  aseaat9"(  eachTto  thoaghtful  eye 
.  .i.eiofMflrithimutfLiMSy^  »  1"     •' 


But  what  awakest  tho^  in  the  h<art,  0  Spring  ?-. 
The  human  heart,  with  all  its  dreams  and  sighs? 
Thou  that  givest  back  so  many  a  buried  Ibiog. 
Restorer  of  forgotten  harmonies  I 
P'esh  songs  and  scents  break  forth  wher6*er 
thou  art  ;— 
What  wakest  thou  iu  the  heart? 

Too  much,  oh  I  there  too  much !    We  know  not 

well 
Wherefore  It  should  be  thus;  yet,  roused  by  tliee* 
What  fund,  strange  yearnings,  from  the  soul's 

deep  cell, 
Ouah  for  the  fiices  we  no  more  may  see ! 
How  are  we  hanuted.  In  the  wind^s  low  tone. 
By  voices  that  are  gone ! 

Looks  of  familiar  love,  that  never  more. 
Never  on  earth,  our  aching  ejes  shall  meet ; 
Past  words  of  welcome  to  our  household  door. 
And  banished  smiles,  and  sounds  of  parted  feet ; 
Spring  I  *midst  the  murmurs  of  thy  flowering 
trees. 
Why,  why  revivest  thou  these? 

Vain  longings  for  the  dead  I  Why  come  they  back 
With  thy  young  "birds,  and  leaves,  and  living 

h1<iom9  r 
Oh '  is  it  fidt,  that  from  thine  earthly  traelc     ' 
nope  to  thy  wei-ld  may  look  beyond  the  temha  ? 
r«s  r  gentla  Spring ;  no  sorrow  dluii  thlno  air, 
Breathed  by*  our  loved  ones  ihtrel 

Mnu  IftaMAKS. 
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A  BlRTHl!)AY-.WbAt  SHOULD  IT  BE  MADE? 


«^A  day  of  thanksgiving  to  tlie 
Author  and  GiTdr  of  life«^For  oar  being 
<^fov  the  rank  we  occnpy  in  the  scale  of 
creation — Dmr  the  country  and  family  in 
whieh  ive  were  bnmght  forth^-^for  our 
ioiTtl  and  religious  advantage»^<^4uid  f<ir 
.odrpreicrvatiaati  through  so  many  periis 
•^-MUid  irhen  so  ntaay  have  been   Ofut 

■  >  -^A  day  «f  hamiliation-^TiuKt  -vre 
wew  riiapen  in  iniqaity,  and  in  sin  did 
.«or  noCber  oonceive  us^that  we  went 
.aatiay  firom  the  womb^that  our  trans- 
.gressiana  are  inDumerable,  and  our  tres- 
pass is  gone  up  into  the  rery  hearens 
^and  that  we  have  not  improved  as  we 
ought  to  have  done  any  of  our  privileses 
— *^  I  do  remember  my  faults  this  day." 

-~A  day  of  reflection — That  as  there 
is  a  time  to  be  born,  so  there  is  a  time 
to  die— that  so  much  of  life  is  already 
passed  away  as  a  ahadow^that  when  a 
f^  years  are  ooose,  we  shall  go  the  way 
whence  we  shall  not  return — ^that  our 
contiiraanoe  here  is  as  uncertain  as  it  is 
short— that  we  may  never  see  this  day 
again^and  if  we  do  not,  where  shidl  we 
be  when  it  returns  ? 

—A  day  of  prayer— That  we  may  so 
number  our  days  as  to  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wisdom— tiiat  we  may  obtain  par- 
doning mercy  and  lenewuig  grace— that 
•we  may  be  prepared  for  all  the  duties 
and  trials  that  lie  befiNre  us— that  whether 
we  live  we  may  live  unto  the  Lord,  or 
whether  we  die  we  may  die  unto  the 
Ix«d;  so  tliat  living  and  dying  we  may 
be  the  Lord's* 

Happy  they  who  without  complain- 
ing of  thehr  lot,  or  being  impatient  to  be 
gone,  yet  know  the  day  of  their  death  is 
better  than  the  day  of  their  birth.  Though 
for  them  to  live  is  Clnist,  to  die  is  gam. 
Every  retummg  birthday  tells  them, 
**  80  much  nearer  your  heavenly  home." 
But  how  dreadful  the  state  of  those 
who  know— and  if  they  consider  they 
must  know — ^that  every  year  advances 
tiiem  so  much  away  from  all  they  love, 
and  brings  them  so  much  nearer  a  world 
in  whkh,  as  they  have  no  hope,  so  after 
wUcb,  they  can  have  no  desire.  If  oon- 
flc&eiice  be  not  stupifled,  and  idl  thought 
baniahed  by  company  andgaiety--*a  birth- 
day to  them  is  far  ftom  enviable.  Verses 
may  be  written;  addresses  may  be  re- 
^  oeived;  smiles  maybepston:  bat  even 
in  kaghter  the  heart  is  sorrowful,  and 
the  end  of  that  miith  is  heavinesii 
..iiWiuit  a  d]ffe)#fted  ia,  tlw  two  iaUaw- 


Ing  refesoneea  to  th«  bkth  of  iha.indl- 
viduala:^  .       .      ..A 

"Wbev»  sayaVoltaiffe^  ^'ean^wJthovt 
horror,  ooosideriihe  wiBla:woild  aaiAe 
eaq>iieflCd8stiiioti«i?  it  abott^ds.iPitii 
wonders  f  it  'also  >abomida  witlLiviotlni. 
It  ia  aTustfleld  of  oamage  and  eoBtagkia. 
Every  Sfteciesnis  .without,  pity ip«MMd 
and  torn.  te.pieoea ihnsvgh  thb.eaatii$  arid 
air^  and  water^.  In.maa  therduv  dion 
wrBtehedn^Mibania  «U>  tkaotboniiUMiB 
put  jagetiheru  He  IdtbIm  life;  slHlTietlfe 
knows  tliaahf  ttuatxiie*^  'ifiheeBgoyaa 
transient  good,  he  auffen)  variooa  im^ 
and  i»at  last  dhefvouved  by^wombii  AChis 
knowledge  ia  his  fatal  psesogat^fvaz.  otBer 
animala  inmna  it  notb  Ha  isfwndar.jiie 
transient  momenta;  of  iiia  Bxi^aiee  #1 
diffaalDg  the  miseries  whicb  hoisaq^taa; 
ia  cutting'  the  throats  of  bikMlowwMk- 
tares  for  pay;  in^  cheating. aad  being 
cheated ;  in  robbing  and  being'  ipUM ; 
in  serving,  that  he  might  «ounnattd.;*«|i 
in  repenting  of  aR  he  does.  TlMctelk  af 
mankind  are  nothing  move  tkana  aioad 
of  wretches  eqtialiy  nrlaanalanduafiMI- 
nate;  and  the  globe  oontainasatiiar  ew- 
casses  than  men.  I  tremUe  ai  tbeiaatar 
of  tins  dreadftd  picture. to  find  Aaa4t 
contains  a  oomplaiat  against  SravideiieB 
itself;  and  wish  I  iLia  aavaa/aatar 

BOHK.'*  1'  t-.u 

Now  let  us  hear  the  language  af  the 
excellent  HaUyburton,  who  died  aa^ 
lived,  ftill  of  confldenoe  in  Qod  >^««I  Madl 
shortly  get  a  veiy  difEerent  slght:^i6iod 
from  what  I  iMveever  liadf  aaafr  slia&%e 
made  meet  to  praise. iHiia  kn^^mefWod 
ever.  Ohl  the  tbooghts  oiaa  incamata 
Deity  are  eweet  and  caiHsfaia^  0^1i»w 
I  wonder  at  myself  that  il  do  not  laatBim 
more,  and  thatLdoaot  admirsJIiayikMia ! 
What  a  woader  that  laajoyaacbtMi- 
poeore  under  all  aay  bodily  paia^^  aailn 
the  view  of  daaA  itself>l>  Wiiatcanmrty 
that,  having'the  use/ef  ^my  nasott^il^am 
declare  His  goodneas  to  ny:aaal;'t  Cliag 
for  His  salvatioa;  I  Uass  Hi»*iiflaia>I 
have  found  Him,  and  die  KJfokiUg'in. 
Hhn.  Ohl  blessed  be  Qod  thaaTSHiB 
aoBNl  Oh)  idiat  i  waa  whorafia^ii  •  I 
have  a  father aad  mother,  aad  te»%Mtfi- 
ers  and  sisters  in  heavan,  aad  lahalNbe 
the  aleventb.  Ohl  thaie  ia  a  tslltein 
this  Providence^  and  I  ahatt  be  liiiMiS'it 
for  ever  I  If  these  be  each  a^A»rytvtfis 
eanduet  towards  me  now^  wfcatwitt^l»4)e 
to  aea  the  Laasb  ia  tha>  midst  aT^ilbe 
throne!    aiessed  ba^CMrabgl^aMa  I 
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THE  EABLY  LIFE  ASD  PURSUITS  OF  JAMES  WATT. 


Jambs  Watt  was  born  at  Greenock,  in 

SeolUnd,  cm  the  l»tli  of  Jamuny,  1736. 

Like  many  other  distiDguUhed  HieD^  he 

was  indebted  to  hiB>motiier,  whoae  maiden 

imme  woa  Moiitaead,  for  his  early  ednoa- 

ikm^  Being  of  exoeBdinglydelfeatsooo- 

adiotion^  the  greater  part  of  his  time  was 

•peiil  at  home  \  maeh  of  it  «b  an  InYalid, 

eonfined  to  his  own  room.    When  sent 

.Id  8okQol,iil8  attendanoe  was  inogular; 

audi  with  saeh  assistance  as  his  &thcr 

'"tonUiginpie  htm;  in:  wvitistgand  atitthaietic, 

'M$  miad.  was  lel^  to  ddvelop' ikaslf,  and, 

i'som.iti  own  resources^  to  provide  amnse- 

,  flient  «nd  inetrocftion* 

.'Whea  Tety  yoQng;  he  ga<re  evidence 
:of  great  fsscocity  of  miad,  and  a  decided 
^afetaehoi^t  to  mathematical  porsaits*    It 
.ia  sebtfid/of  him,  thai,  when  he  was  about 
aiac  }yeasa  eld«  a  friend  calhng  on  his 
fistberllMind  lihe  boy  on  tbe  floor,  appar- 
ently engaged   in   some   childish  play. 
^  Why  do  yoQ."  he  asked,  addressing  the 
fwred^  fallow  this  ohild  to  idle  away 
-Ilia  .time  in  this  manner?     Send  him 
.nwoy  So  the  pnbiic  sdiool."-^'*  You  may 
findysir^  tlie  fUher  replied,  '^tbat  you 
-an  rmfataken;   before   yon  blame  me, 
«XAaiiDe   aitentirely  what   my   son   is 
labMit"    It  was^  indeed,  a  sight  worthy 
nf'«tteatiTe'examination--'a  little  ohild, 
Kifisix  years  of  age,  attempting  to  draw 
and  demonstrate  a  problem  from  Eadid. 
Mr.  Watt,  pefcetring   that   his   son 
flxhibitod  eridencea  of  nnnsual  talent, 
nnd  being  vnable  to  place  him  under  the 
-restiaial  sf  a  course  of  education  in  a 
•Dublin  school  in  oonsequenoe  of  his  deH- 
.oatehsahiii,  permitted  him  to  follow  his 
•..f»ini  incltnatioo,   nuber  directing    his 
^^enisfgfes  than  sdiecttog  his  pmrsuits.  Per- 
ching: his   attachment  to  mechanioal 
etmiieattnd  afclU   in   oonstroction,   his 
ifatheir.pttiabaaed  fat  him  •  small  ooilec- 
t  ihmfii  Mobr  ivi  the  uae  of  which  he  soon 
.became  J en^dingly   expert.    His  first 
•:Hl^r^  wwre  displayed  in  taking  to  pieces 
m0i\  pottiiig  together  his   toys,  which 
'  opesatio&'he-alio  appears  to  hsnre  re- 
.pmMmHh  those  belonging  to  his  friends. 
Hating  made  himself  master  of  their 
constsaotioo,'  he   undertook  the   more 
•ecious  work  of  making   an   electrical 
tnaehine,  in  whidi  he  was  equalfy  suc- 
cessfhk    In  thnsway  he  spnit^  amusmg 
hiflwslf  and  his   young  friends^  many 
'  hours  of  bodily  debility  and  pain.    But 
einen  in  childhood  eTerythhig  he  under- 
^..feDOk  was>  msds  a  matter  of  study  and 
1  ^f^innmsiiration..  Witha  cleaiv  and, 
perhips,  rapid  perceptihay-aotvon^  an<] 


retentire  memory,  and,  aboTC  all,  an 
industry  that  never  flagged,  he  .added 
daily  to  his  store  of  information,  sehkMi 
appropriating  any  knowledge  which  he 
had  not  thoroughly  examined. 

His  thoughtful  and  apparently  listless 
habits  were  not  viewed  as  evidence  of 
genius  by  all  his  friends.  It  is  related 
of  him,  that  on  one  occarion,  when  iirisit- 
ing  Mrs.  Muirhead,  his  aunt,  shereproted 
htm  far  his  absence  of  mind  and  apparent 
uidolenoe.  ''James  Watt,"  sl^e  said,  M.I 
never  saw  such  an  idle  boy ;  take  a  book, 
or  employ  yourself  usefoUy ;  for  the:  last 
hour  you  have  not  spoken  a  word ;  you 
have  done  nothing  but  take  off  tbe  Ud  of 
that  kettle  and  put  it  on  again,  holding 
now  a  cup  and  now. a  spoon  over  the 
steam,  watching  how  it  rises  from  the 
spout,  and  catching  and  connecting  the 
drops  it  fidls  into.  Are  you  not  ashamed 
of  spending  your  time  in  this  way?" 
Was  he  who,  in  after  years,  became  the 
Hercules  of  modem  times,  then  studying 
the  powers  of  that  mighty  force  which  he 
tangfht  to  do  the  bidding  end  execote  the 
designs  of  mankind  ? 

From  the  desultory  couxse  of  his  edu- 
cation. Watt,  following  the  bent  of  his 
indination,  pursued  with  great  energy 
the  study  of  natural  and  physical  science. 
Es^rimental  philosophy  and  chemistiy 
were  his  pursuits  at  home,  botany  and 
mineralogy  abroad ;  nor  is  it  strange  tuat 
a  mind  so  observant  and  oontemplative 
should  have  been  drawn  with  great 
energy  to  the  latter  sciences  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  mountainous 
shores  of  Loch  Lomond.  His  bodHy 
weakness  and  infirmities  of  constittttion 
led  him,  naturally  enough,  to  the  study 
of  anatomy,  surgery,  and  medicine.  Witii 
all  these  sciences  he  was  tolerably  familiar 
before  he  had  reached  manhood,  and  we 
are  not  much  surprised  by  the  fact.  But 
that  he  should  have  been  a  collector  of 
old  ballads,  and  possessed  the  inventive 
faculty  of  the  poet  in  a  high  degree,  dis- 
plays him  tm  the  possessor  of  a  prodigality 
of  intellectual  powers  rarely  united  in  tiie 
same  individual.  *'  He  was  not  fomrtesn," 
says  Mrs.  Marion  Campbell,  his  eousin 
and  playlfeUow  in  childhood,  *'  when  his 
mother  brought  him  to  Glasgow  to  visit 
a  friend  of  hers ;  hie  brother  J^ohn  scoom* 
panied  him.  On  Mrs.  Watt's  return  to 
Olssgow,  some  weeks  after,  her  friend 
said,  <Yon  must  tske  your  soft  James 
home;  I  cannot  stand  the  degree. of 
excitement  .he  keeps  me  ih  ;  I  am  worn 
out  for  wanft  of  sleep.     Every  e^oiog 
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fWdg;  to  wsi/he  coritrlres  to  enjj^Rg^  me 
ir\  can vewAtioti^ 'then  begins  "sonife  strik* 
infc  tale,  «nd,  whether  humoroafir  or  pa- 
tiietfc,  the  ititetest  is  *o  oveppowcrin?, 
that  fhe'fatnll/  all  listen  to  him  with 
l^rekthless  attention,  and  hoar  after  hour 
strikes  anheeded.'*' 

He  was  nineteen  years  of  i^  befere 
he  selected  a  profession.  His  brother 
)}eing  engaged  in  his  father's  business,  he 
Wft  wotted  full  liberty  of  choice;  but 
JiTthough  be  bad  the  adTantage  sd^bm 
ehjo/ed  of  a  Comparatirely  mature  judg- 
ment '  b^i'e  the  necessity  of  selectlmj 
liras  iV)rc(Jd"  ou'blm,  the  variety  of  his 
icqrtirements,  and'  his  almost  equal 
adaptation  to  any  Intellectual  pursuit* 
made  Uiat  selection  difficult.  It '  was, 
tiowever,  at  last  determined  that  he 
should,  under  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Dick,  professor  of  natural  i)hiloBophy  at 
Glasgow,  ptix^ed  to  London,  and  article 
bimself  fdr  three  years  to  Mr.  John 
^organ,    a    mathematical    instrument 


toaker  in  ftncb  lAbe^  "Gottxbllf.'  ^Froih 
some  cause,;  it  may  hat^e  befu  bis  ill 
health,  thi^  terra  was'not  cotxpleted^ 
within  a  year,  the  rndentu res  were  cm- 
celled,  and  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  wit^ 
the' intention  of  carrying  on  the  trade  bb 
had  chosen  In  that  city;  Here,  bOwteter, 
he  was  met  by  a  difflctiltjr  he  hid  nc^ 
foreseen.  The  corporatiofn  of  trad^  re- 
fbsed  to  aUbW  him  to  open  a  Vbrksbop, 
as  he  had  not  serred  th6  nebess^r^  terta 
of  apprentleesbip.  He  #a«,*  in' tbeir  esti- 
mation, ah  intruder,  and  ifl'thil  ^fSbrti 
made  to  teterse  th^r' judgment  fliifed  tf) 
shake  the  fixed  det^i^foatiou  not  to 
admit  a  novice:  Tinder  ttiesb  dTrii^Unr- 
stanues;  the  professors  bf' the  eolleg6j  bv 
many  of  #lTOfm'  Hhe"  Vottne  maiV  was 
hi|:hiy  esteemed,  ttffyred  tdnv  tbr^  roottis 
within  their  owfc  wsJIs;  attd^tec^'bKh 
mathematical  and  pHilosrtpT^al  instil- 
ment nSaker'  td  the  urttvetstty.'  This 
sitoatloft  he'dlled  with  hf^hhiir  aa  w^sa 
credit.— Jbw^  Walt  and  tlieStecoA  S^ght^. 
^BHigious  lYact  SoMifi  Mo/ii^g  Beriu. 


ROMAKISM  IN  ROME. 


FabtU. 


Ja»  XaUe  IW»d  idoUtrooa  instrnctiop 
vbi^  the  Cbureb  of  Bpipe  conveys  to 
b^r  peopW  thvoiigb  bar  prayers,  is  atiU 
store  conspicuous  when  the  subjects  of 
pe^^n  are  spiritual  blnsdiogs.  The  fol- 
iQffiQg  )B  t«  M  found  in  several  cburchei^ 
arrested  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;— 

"  Q  true  fouatain  of  life,  sad  perennial 
spwue  of  ail  our  grace.  Queen  of  heaven 
aad.mUtress  of  the  world,  most  holy 
Mary«  who,  on  account  of  your  inoom* 

K arable  virtues,  were  so  lovely  in.  the 
i.viae  eyes»  ttiat  yea  deserved  tp  con- 
ceive in  vQur  virgin  womb  Jesus  Christy 
tbA  Aathor  of  lil'e,  &^»  &to.,  turn,  I 
beseech  yoa,  towards  me  the  benignant 
e^«  of  your  merey ;  extend  over  me  the 
powerful  arm  of  your  most  mighty  pro- 
tectiouy  and  behold  my  many  spiritual 
and  corporeal  miseries  which  are  all 
known  to  you.  O  holy  mqther  of  mereyy 
deUver  pie  from  the  ^Itb  of  my  most 
gnexQUS  sins  and  struggles  in  which  X 
finii  myself ;  an4  as  you  were  chosen  from 
among  all  women  to  give  to  the  lost 
IKorld  tbe  universal  Divine  BescQi^, 
pf^rmit,  my  most  ap)^ble  Udy,  chat  I, 
wretehed  ainner,  p;t»|trate  at  xoar  most 
boly.  ieetn'  Qboose  .yeu  for  jpaj.  special 
a4««ea^"  ^C:  HeM  w% bajve  the  Ykfiin 
.a44r#as^:ipiffi;mA  pf  a»pr/?!)30  a^^riltiqpi 


such  u  canaoti  vithent  Jblasnbayy^  be 

ao^resaed  to  any  but  ta  Qod  biuuielC; 
Mid,  besides,  we  have  the  inoommumiw hlio 
attributes  of  the  Deity  jksenbed  belken,*^ 
viz.,  o9uu^«s«ace,'-^or  prayer  and  ^aiae 
neeassarily  suppose  ibe^beiqg  won^ipped 
to  be  every wbece  present  to.bear.aad 
ansjver  prayer }  •e9a*fc»mc«4'«-4oriaii4isr 
spiritual  and  eorpoceal  ditirffssea  <•§• 
declared  to  be  kq#wn  t^ber;  and  uH- 
mighty  pQwer^or  notblnip.  Icae/  eouUl 
deliver  mankind  from  tbeb  snffennga^ 
body  and  soul,  Ib'om  their  sina  aJui  .dieir 
struggles.  In  t^ka  following  inaoriptifii 
Qver  the  pfMTial  Af:  tiie  Gbnccl^.DfMSaaaa 
Maria  MberMriee  in<the>£orum,  «e  fiad 
an  equally  decided  a«€riptJon./Q£<Dt«i^e 
honour  to  the  Vurgiat  <<Uolgr  >iar^» 
deliver  usfr^m  tb^painB  of  keU.*f  •  <SBImb 
is  indeed  hardly  any  imaginliile  tern:  ef 
adoration  whiob  ia  net  addressed  fo  Urn 
Virgin.  Tbua,  a  printed  prver 'ki  the 
Cburcb  of  SU  Lorenao  in  LAclnabegb* 
thu9«— *"  Q  sweeteac  metheg  of-  Aod, 
refuge  ol  sinneray  oonsoiatiosi  of.  tbe 
afflicted,  and  sovereigaeEiraiisailorjpifiaiV' 
&c^  AnA  anovber  in  j&aia  Gtacomo 
deifili  Jp^wrabili,***^!*  O  isest^oneus  Vecu 
,  gin,  . trjaasttr«ip  -  «l^  >  IHvib» .  gfa«as^  •  9mA 
advpoate  of  aina«rs.M . .  In  iiycaiaHnned, 
Je^ie/  o£  .^oript«c9^7  6speoiaUj!cfi(9»otln 
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Pdalmi  and  CaiHiclos,  are  umcrupuloo&ly  sUigular  nias«  of  falsehood  they  coxUftin, 
perverted  from  their  original  purpose,  t  Truly,  in  suspeading  these  prayers  to  her 
and  falsely  applied  to  the  Virgin ;  such  '  altars  for  the  use  of  her  people,  the 
as  Song  ot  Solomon  iv.  7,  '*  Behold  thou  j  Church  of  Rome  leares  us  in  no  doubt 
art  fair,  my  love;  there  i»  no  spot  in  j  respecting  the  application  of  the  apostle's 
thee ;"  and  viii.  5,  "  Who  is  this  that  I  prophetic  words,  and  furnishes  us  with 
cumeth  up  from  the  wilderness  overflow-  |  striking  examples  of  **  lying  wonders, 
ini>^  with  delights?"  (our  translation  is,  |  dcceiTablcness  of  unrighteousness,  strong 
"  Ieanin;v  on  her  beloved.")  These,  and  I  delusion,  and  believing  a  lie.** 
others  oi  a  similar  character,  are  inscribed  ' 
under  a  series  of  paintings,  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin,  in  a  chapel  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  at  Rome.  Tho  first  is  a  favourite 
passage  universally  quoted  to  prove  the 
favourite  doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin. 

liut  tho  Virgin  is  not  alone  in  these 
honours.  She  shares  them  with  a  whole 
host  of  iofcrior  deities,  as  the  Popish 
saints  may  most  properly  be  called.  The 
churches  here  are  full  of  prayers  and 
praises  addressed  to  them.  VVe  select 
^coe  as  an  example  of  all.  It  is  addressed 
to  St.  Roho  of  Lema,  the  patron  saint  of 
South  America,  and  is  co{Ned  from  tho 
*Church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva 
in  Rome : — 

"  O  holy  Rose,  odoriferous  Rose,  beau- 
tiful Rose  of  the  Divine  heart,  lovely 
rpouse  of  Jesus,  whom,  with  unspeakable 
jf>y,  you  beard  one  day  thus  sweetly 
addressing  you,—*  Rose  of  my  heart  I 
thou  art  my  wife.*  Rose,  lover  of  the 
child  Jesus,  whom  you  have  often  had 
the  good  fortune  to  treat  familiarly, 
graoionsly  caressing  thee!  Rose,  true 
tiaagbter    of   Mary,   who   every   night 


3.  Relics. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are 
to  be  styled  among  the  lying  wonders  of 
tho  Church  of  Rome  j  for  it  is  quite  ira- 
possible  for  any  man  of  sound  mind,  who 
has  not  been  led  captive  by  superstition, 
to  believe  that  they  truly  are  what  they 
pretend  to  be.  They  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  a  grand  system  of  imposture,  and 
are  intended  to  keep  alive  in  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar  and  the  ignorant  that 
superstitious  awe  with  which  it  is  so 
necessary  for  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
imbue  her  followers.  These  supposed 
relics  of  the  saints  are  treasured,  in  im- 
mense  quantities,  in  a  great  many  of  the 
churches  of  Rome,  and  elsewhere.  They 
consist  of  objects  which  are  intended  to 
excite  veneration  from  their  connexion 
with  holy  personages,  or  as  having  been 
parts  of  their  mortal  bodies.  Many  of 
these  are  of  a  description  to  excite  no- 
thing but  ridicule,  and  others  only  dis- 
gust ;  while  some  of  them,  if  their  genu- 
ineness could  be  authenticated,  would  be 
interesting   indeed.     We   have   several 

„ -    ^.,    ,    ...^._    portraits  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  His  Vir- 

watched  over  yon,  because  you  were  ever  |  gin  Mother,  pompously  announced  to  b% 


the  productions  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangel, 
ist  himself.  They  are  very  ancient  and 
curious,  and  are  probably,  as  Vasari  sug- 
gests, the  work  of  a  monk  of  the  name  of 
Luke.  This  coincidence  of  name  natu- 
rally afforded  too  happy  an  opportunity 
for  the  fabrication  of  a  "  lying  wonder, 
to  be  neglected,  and  the  daubs  are  vene- 
rated  or  worshipped  as  original  portraits 

_, , ,    ^,_    by  the  hand  of  the  Evangelist.     There 

dstmre  Ail,  kindle  In  my  breast  a  spark,  1  are  a  great  number  of  those  pictures, 
at  letBt,  of  that  Divine  fire  with  which  '  professing  to  be  the  work  of  the  Evan- 
▼our  beauiifHil  heart  was  inilamed,~.your  |  gelist,  in  different  phtU  of  Europe. 
beaH,  which  waa  always  united  to  the  !  They  are  unquestionably  by  different 
adknrable  heart  of  Jesus,— in  order  that,  I  hands ;  and  what  is  very  extraordinary, 
when  I  shall  no  longer  love  Jesus  with  I  some  of  them  represent  the  mother  of 
all  my  heart,  I  may  rather  be  destitute  |  Christ  as  a  negress,  or,  at  least,  as  black 
of  heart  altogether,  than  destitute  of  His  I  as  any  native  of  the  tropics.  The  most 
kuly  and  Divine  love.  Amen.  Antipkona^  I  pleasing  represent  her  as  of  a  dark  olive 
i«*-Bose,  our  sister  J  let  it  be  well  with  us  \  complexion,  and  these  undoubtedly  be- 


veady  to  pray  !  Rose,  who  didst  enjoy 
the  visible  presence  of  your  guardian 
Aagei,  and  of  the  seraphic  Catherine  of 
-ttienna,  receiving  from  one  or  other  timely 
'ttssistance  in  all  your  wants  and  straits  ! 
Ah !  thou  who  art  my  great  advocate, 
thou  who  art  so  favoured  io  heaven, 
obtain  for  roe,  by  your  supplications, 
celestiai  favours  to  support  me  in  my 
jfirxtmal  and   temporal   distresses;   but 


on  aecoBDt  of  thee,  and  let  our  soul  lire 
tkroogh  thy  graee." 

1  ttoxk  it  needless  to  offer  any  eomment 
on  these  prayers,  (and  hundreds  such 
ooald  be  quoted,  many  of  them  exprersed 


long'  to  the  very  earliest  age  of  Italian 
art,-— probably  to  the  age  of  Cimabue  ot 
Giotto.  It  is  a  eommon  observation,  that 
great  liars  gerierally  contradict  them- 
selves, and  this  holds  true  of  the  Church 


n»i  flKseh  stronger   lamgua^e  than   the    of  Rome;  fbrwe  here  find  herexWWtlng 
"vbon^)  or  bo  ea4«iv4Xir  oo  »ilei^\vhj»'  a  \  to  the  ftrtlb  and  feneration  of  her  pe<yple, 
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tpMy|Qre»  MHrM  U  bd  opSkiqaI  portraits 
b|  tbe  M«i«  bftnd,  jet  differing:  totally  in 
stylp,  bearinf^  no  retembUnce  to  each 
other,  and  rcpresentinc^  their  subject  of 
totiilly  dilTeront  comptexiouH. 

/>!  Santa  Scaia*  or  the  Holy  Stair,  is 
another  object  r<>^arde(l  with  great  vpiie- 
ratioto  by  the  i*;norant  and  superstiliouit 
in  Rome.  It  professes  to  be  ihe  idenii' 
cal  staircaM  down  which  our  blessed 
Lord  ileacended  from  the  judt^menuhall 
of  Pilate.  It  cnnsiits  of  twenty«eii9ht 
small  steps,  which  none  are  allowed  to 
aseend  except  on  their  knees;  aad  so 
great  are  the  roultitudea  which  vidit 
them,  tbat  it  was  found  necessary  to  pro- 
tect theia  by  planks  of  wood  from  beia^i: 
worn  by  the  knees  of  tbe  faithful.  At 
the  summit  is  a  ohapel,  than  whichi  as  is 
declared  by  an  iasoription,  there  is  no 
bolier  place  in  the  world,  containing  a 
lar^e  collection  of  relics  and  an  orii^inal 
likeness  of  the  Saviour  by  St.  Luke. 
TkU  plac£  it  so  Ao/y,  thtU  no  woman  is 
uUowed  io  enter  it, — a  distinction  which  it 
enjoys  in  common  with  several  other  holy 
places  in  Home. 

But  time  and  paper  would  fail  ns,  and 
patience  would  fail  our  readers,  were  we 
to  pause  at  each  of  the  objects  which  the 
churohei  here  offer  to  the  veneration  ot 
the  people.  The  greater  proportion  are 
shreds  of  dress,  and  fragments  of  the 
human  body.  There  are  arms  and  lesis, 
iiniiCers  and  toes,  hair  and  skin,  skulls  and 
chins,  teeth  and  naiU,  brains  and  blood, 
— \u  abort,  a  more  disgusting  catalogue 
of  loathsome  objects  cannot  be  imagined 
than  what  we  find  suspended  in  many  of 
theehurahes  to  inform  the  public  of  tbe 
vast  treasures  of  holy  things  which  tiiey 
contain. 

We  shall  simply  name  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable.  There  are  pieces  of 
the  true  cross,  the  nails,  the  spunge, 
thoraa  of  the  crown,  and  other  articles 
connected  with  the  sufferings  of  our 
Lord,«>the  pillar  to  which  He  was  bound, 
the  oord  whioh  bound  Uim,  phiala  of  His 
blood,  and  shreds  of  His  garments.  2'Aere 
are  butties  of  the  Viiyin  Mary's  milk,  some 
of  her  hair,  and  pieces  of  her  garments. 
There  are  teeth  of  SU  Peter,  and  St. 
Paul,  and  other  Apostles ;  a  leg  of  Laza- 
rus, arms  and  thighs  of  Philip,  and  Bar- 
nabas, and  others ;  heads  of  John  Baptist, 
St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Luke,  and  others. 
There  are  instruments  of  martyrdom 
withoat  end,  .-the  thorns,  the  nails,  tbe 
spear  tbat  pierced  our  Lord ;  the  trans- 
verse beam  of  tho  cross  of  the  penitent 
thief;  the  cross  on  which  St.  Andrew 
died]  tbe  stone  that  killed  St.  Stephen; 
the  soowgathat  Kmteged  our  Lordi'^^ 
puapla  ^aroMMtHttaiaedir^hJiis  hhttA^ 


the  title  placed  •vor  the  oroM^vrritUo^iA  . 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin;  the  ntpkii^ 
which  bound  His  head  in  the  tomb,  aprioii*., 
kled  With  His  lilood*,  the  bl<^od  and  WAt^c  , 
which  flowed  from  Hii  uide.     Again,  i^e^ 
find  the  great  toe  of  Mary  Ma^daUoej  ^ 
m4s«  of  the  cinders  and  chtrcoal  united 
into  the  form  of  a  leaf,  with  tUe  fat  of 
St.  Laurence  the  martyr,  who  wa^i  roa&t^ 
ed  alive;  the  finger  of  St,  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  whioh  touched  the  nia«t  holyxib 
of  the  riiien  Lord  Jt'su^  Christ ;  and  ^aat 
multitudes  of  a  similar  character.   There 
i.H  also  no  lack  of  relics  connected  with 
Old  Testament  tinoes,  such  as  tba  atoqe 
on  which  Abrnham  placed  his  aoa  1«a«o 
when  about  to  sacrifice  hiin ;  a  pieo^  ot 
the  stono  on  whioh  the  law  was  wriit^  • 
by  tho  fioger  of  God  on  .Mount  Sinai  5 
relics   of  the  prophets;  a  portion,  of 
Aaron*s  rod  which  bu4ded«4{0.»cS'o.«  &a« 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  relics  ivhicbBoma 
exhibits  to  be  venerated  by  k^f  people  1 
Rut  are  veneration  and  reverence  Ihe 
feelings  they  are  fitted  to  excite  I    To 
me  they  seem  oalouUted  to  excite  only 
indignation  or  contempt,  ridicHle  or  dif^ 
gu.st.    As  for  veu^ration,  is  it  postibW 
for  a  man  in  bis  sober  senses  to  bend, 
down  with  devout  reverence  bef<o^.» 
bottle  of  the  Virgio*s  milk,  a.  Wg  .ef . 
Lazarus,  the  back- bone  of  St.  ApoUiaavn 
ius,  the  knee  of  Pope  Qrfy$ory»  the  fat  of, . 
one  baiot,  the  blood  of  aaether«  or  the 
tooth  of  a  third,  even  auppovng  •  tb^ . 
articles  to  be  truly  what  Uu>y  poofefs  la 
be?     I   ask   any    reasoning   ofeatnre, 
whether  veneration  or  disgust  are  th^  ■ 
feelings  most  natnrally  49alled  lerth  .l\f ;. 
such  an  exhibition  ?  and  whether  ^uoh  < 
loathsome  relica  of  mortality  (if  ihoy  - 
really  are  such)  bad  not  far  btU^r  he  - 
consigned  to  the  dust  CrofO  wh^n^O  thff  • 
sprun*;  ?    There  can  be  no  dowbtj  hoivr-  ■ 
ever,  tbat  the  whole  tyateoi  of  4«li«^.v9ne*' 
ration  is  an  impious  iinposturef  And  .sura  . 
am  I,  that  no  enligbtoned  or.^dunaied^ 
man,  whose  mind  ha»  not  been  bliwd^ 
by  Romish  snperstitiooi  oould  read^/one  - 
of  these  cataloguea  of  reliea  anoh  ay  ar# 
exhibited  in  the.ohurohnt  Fitheat  peer 
nounoing  them  to  be-ae  JUaiiy  inst4a««i  • 
of  shameless  faUehoodi:aod,,aA  a«chysfO. 
many  convincing  evidences  of  tho,  tenth  • 
of  SU  Paurs  propheqy«  and  ao  aiaoy  jsi^ 
amplea  of  tbe.  **  lying  WQndwn^^^din^ifn 
ableness  of  nnrighteousnasf-^rttfOftg  de< 
luaiQn«*-4md  believing  a  ii^?  f«retol4  aA 
charaotecittioa  of  the  e|MO|t#gort 

4.  Ltino  Wonp&bs, 
This. term. is  indeed  «ppUoable  jU»  all 
those  ether,  f4liiehA4ds,w«i,hayo.iaU^eadj  - 

.•OrJ^¥^   Ol  rTtb9^«,CRHffi?»iBM40%i 
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aeieoimts  of  irbloh  ih«  cttnrohefl  in  this 
cfty  ftr«  well  proTlded.  These  mTraoIes 
are  recorded  either  by  Inscriptions  or  by 
pictures,  or  by  both  together.  I  select 
a  1^«r  which  have  struck  me  as  being  the 
most  retnarlcable. 

Two  stones,  deeply  indented,  are  de- 
clared, by  an  inscription,  to  bear  the  im- 
prenion  of  St.  Peter's  Icnees  when  the 
devil  carried  away  Simon  Mairus  through 
the  air.    Another  stone,  of  a  lilce  descrip- 
tion, lA,  in  the  same  manner,  asserted  to 
he  the  impression  left  by  the  apostle's  head 
wlien  a  cruel  jailor,   while  eondocting 
bim  to  prison,  violently  dashed  his  head 
agahist  the  wall.     In  the  Basilica  of  8f. 
Sebastian  is  a  marble  sfab,  declared  to 
bear  the  impression  of  tbe  Saviourls  feet 
when  tie  a«<cended  to  beaven,  according 
to  a  legend  al^  authenticated  by  an  in- 
•oHption,  which  relates  how  He  appeared 
to  Peter  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  on  his 
escape  from  prison ; — the  whole  legend  is 
w«rth  qooting,  but  I  fear  to  lenf^then 
thl«  paper  beyond  what  h  reasonable. 
Tl>e  impresiiion  of  the  feet  is  very  clum- 
sily cut,  and,  in  fact,  are  such  as  could 
not  haire  been  formed  on  the  most  plastic 
nUiteria)  by  any  human  foot.    There  are 
two  tprings  of  water  in  Rome  which 
wave  ttriraculonsly  caused  to  arise  from 
the  ^ound.  In   order   to    supply  the 
apostle   with  water  for    the   purpose 
of  baptism.    There  is  an  image  of  the 
Yinirinf  which  is  declared  to  have  spoken 
to  Pope  Gregory,  and  rebuked  him  for 
not  shewhig  doe  reverence  to  her  as  ho 
pasiied;    on  which    account   the    Pope 
grmtui  tbe  privilege  to  her  altar,  that 
mMa  aaid  there  Blmuld  deliver  a  soul 
fram  purgatory.    There  is  an  image  of 
Cbrist,  which  is  declared  to  have  spoken 
to  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  when  suf- 
feHtojp  torture.   There  are  various  images 
of  Christ  miraeulously  painted,  which 
ba^e  performed  innumerable   miracles. 
Oh9  of  these,  made  by  St.  Luke,  but 
mfratfatoosly  painted,  was  brought  from 
tb«  east  b;f  an  angel,  and  directed  by  a 
Totee  from  heaven  to  be  plaeed  in  the 
tovMT  of  St.  Agatha ;  aflerwards  it  was 
reaiefed  to  tbe  Lateran,  but  returned,  of 
ita  eMvii  aeoord,  to  its  first  residence  dur- 
ing the  night.    It  is  now  In  the  Church 
of  SelntA  I>om1me  and  Siitus.    A  feat  of 
tbeisame  descriptioa  was  performed  by 
tbe  eeletrated  image  of  the  infant  Jesus, 
reffelBrat^d  or  worshipped  in  the  Church 
of  Ara  CobH,  with  the  addition,  that  in  its 
progress  back  to  Us  chosen  8anctuar;|r,  it 
set  all  the  bells  of  the  city  a-ringiog. 
This  huit  miracle  h  not  recorded  by  any 
inaDTipilAn,  a»  far  as  I  know;  but  is  ps» 
Ut^s  ^taouicnmsf  ether  lrebd#rft  per-t 


fkai  Niiike  of  tie  Mwatuhui  Imag$  »fik^ 
Child  JeMis^"  published  in  Home  with 
the  sanction  of  the  authorities.    Indeed, 
nothing  can  exceed  the  cMldishnesM  and 
absurdity  of  the  innumerable  miraculous 
legends  which  are  authenticated  by  in- 
scriptions on  the  walls  of  the  Romaa 
churches,  unless  it  be  the  innumerable 
miraculous  legends  of  a  similar  naturci 
still  more  widely  and  effectively  taught 
to  the  people  as  sacred  troth  tn  theh* 
churches,  through  the  medium  of  the  fine 
arts.     Painting  and  sculpture,  but  espe- 
cially tbe  former,  are  employed   with 
hingular  effect  in  the  propagation  of  the 
most  astounding  falsehoods.    We  are  not 
sufficiently  aware  in  Great  Rritain    to 
what  an  extent  this  method  of  instrnctlon 
is  pursued  in  Popi>h  countries.     We  are 
apt  to  consider  paintin!>s  in  the  Romish 
ohurohes  either  as  objects  of  veneration, 
or  as  mere  ornaments.     They  are  more. 
They  form  a  deliberate  and  roost  powerful 
system  of  instruction  in  falsehood.     It  is 
observed  by  Seymour,  in  his  Pifyrimage  to 
Rome,  that  **it  has  long  been  a  favourite 
saying  with  the  advocates  of  Uoroanism, 
that  pictures  are  tbe  books  of  the  un- 
learned.    And  it  is  a  received  maxim  at 
Rome,  that  it  is  safer  to  teach  by  pictures 
than  to  teach  by  the  Scriptures, — that  it 
is  safer  to  teach  by  representing  the  per- 
sonages and  the  facts  of  revelation  by 
pictures,  than  to  teach  by  a  perusal  of 
the  narrative  of  the  Scriptures."    The 
Church  of  Rome  uniformly,  where  prac- 
ticable, aets  upon  this  principle,  as  is  well 
known, — withholding  the  Scriptures  and 
teaching  by  pictured.     What,  then,  does 
the    Church    of   Romo   teach    by   this 
favourite  method?      What  is  the  8ub«^ 
stance  of  that  instruction  conveyed  by 
her  to  her  people  in  these  ^  books  of  the 
unlearned?"    We  unbesitati^Dgly  reply, 
falsehood  of  the  most  fatal  character ; 
and  not  the  less  falsehood,  and  not  the  less 
fatal,  that  it  is  mingled  with  truth.     In 
this  manner  the  true  history  of  the  Bible 
and  the  lying  legends  of  Rome  are  taught 
simultaneously,  as  matters  of  equal  autho- 
rity and  of  equal  importance ;  nor  have 
the    unlearned,    for   whose    instruction 
these  books  are  opened,  any  means  what* 
ever  of  discriminating  betwixt  them,  or 
of  distinguishing  which  is  the  truth  of 
God,  and  which  the  lessons  of  man.  There 
are  pictures  which  set  forth  the  true  lifo 
of  Christ  Jesus,  mingled  with  pictures 
which  teach  the  most  absurd  and  hurtful 
legends  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     The  his- 
tory of  the  apostles  of  our  blessed  Lord 
is  mixed  up  with  fabulous  stories  of  the* 
most  ektravagant  character.   Kay«  truth 
Is  not  only  rivalled,  but  stterly  eci^asdby- 
K^UiiMd.  Hhagtoty  ofeUbefioMii^Qd^: .; 
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"dtm'anBob^purflbytUo  §l<Je  of  the  fcraiis- 
cencleot  glory  of  HU  eartfaly  mother;  and 
the  miracles  of  Christ  and  His  apostles 
.are  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  impious 
romances  of  Popish  mythology. 

The  danger  of  such  iastructions,  great 
rn  itself/ is  rendered  doubly  great  by  the 
astonishing  genius  of  those  groat  artists 
who  have  devoted  their  wonderful  talents 
to  serve  the  Church  in  this  particular, 
"ft  U  a  most  painful  reBection  to  the  en- 
lightened Christian,  white  he  stands  lost 
in  admiration  and  delight  before  the  won- 
derful poems — for  picture  is  a  feeble  name 
whpn  applied  to  the^e  sublirne  and  spirit- 
stirring  worlcs — of  Perriginoand  Raphael, 
Murillo  and  Spa^noletto,  OuidoandCor- 
roggio,  and  other  masters  of  this  noble 
art,  that  these  great  men  have  devoted 
their  lofty  genius,  and  their  marvellous 
*M\\\j  and  magic  power,  over  the  minds  of 
others,  to  propagate  falsehood  and  deify 
a  lie! 

This,  however,  is  a  subject  of  too  great 
interest  and  importance  to  be  treated  of 
in  the  conclusion  of  a  hurried  letter, 
already  extended  to  too  great  a  length. 
On  some  future  occasion  I  may  be  per- 
nntted  to  return  to  it,  and  meanwhile  1 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  mere  enumera- 
tion of  some  of  those  fabulous  legends 
which  are  thus  delivered  to  the  ignorant 
as  sacred  truths. 

The  glorification  of  the  Virgin  and 
saints  Is  an  object  which  is  never  lost 
sight  of;  and  this  is  probably  the  chief 
subject  of  teaching  in  these  *'  books  of 
the  unlearned."  The  Holy  Spirit,  in  His 
infinite  wisdom,  has  supplied  us  with  few 
and  brief  details  of  the  life  of  the  mother 
of  our  Lord ;  but  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  supplemented  this  deficiency  by  a 
most  minute  history  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  life,  from  her  iniracu- 
lous  birth  up  to  her  death,  resurrec- 
tion, ascension  into  heaven,  and  coro- 
nation as  Quren  of  Heaven  and  of  all 
the  angelic  host.  And  in  order  that  these 
important  truths  should  not  be  hid  from 
thnso  who  are  too  unlearned  to  read  the 
printed  histories  of  the  most  Blessed 
Virgin,  pictorial  histories  of  the  same 
are  presented  to  them  in  every  church 
These  pictures— with  the  exception  of 
a  very  few,  which  represent  facts  related 
in  Scripture — are  uniformly  fabulous,  and 
often  impious  and  blasphemous.  The 
Blessed  Virgin  is  represented  in  every 
light,  and  in  all  conceivable  circumstances 
that  could  possibly  tend  to  exalt  her  in 
the  eyes  of  her  votaries.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  crushing  the  head  of  the  ser- 
pent, which  is  emphatically  declared  hy 
the  Romish  Bibles  (mistranslated  for 
tJfe'pTirposr')  to  befef  woVk,-irtrd'*n<^"'(ln 


w6rte  of  Chrhit,:-*«'5S<  Aall  cftfeh  tlw 
head,"  being  the  Romiah  translatloil  of 
Genesis  iii.  15,  in  direct  referenes  to  the 
Virgin.    She  is  generally  exhitfit^d  is 
receiving  the  adoration  of  kneeUng  s&iiJts 
and  angels ;  her  life,  of  wMeh  we  know 
so  little,  is  illustrated  by  various  won- 
ders ;  her  death,  of  which  we  know  m- 
thing,  is  a  favourite  subject;  and  stSl 
more  so  her  resurrection  and  asoensiofi, 
as  also  her  coronation  in  heav)in.  Tbe«e 
two  last  form  the  aabject^  of  some  of  Ae 
most  magnidcent  works  of  ^rt'itl  the 
world,   and  the  greatest'  nmters  iitfve 
vied  with  each  other  in  doing  itltOBoar. 
In  the  one  we  behold  the  divtefclj  beas- 
tiful  form  <»f  the  holy  H«*^y,  wertidiB^ 
from    the    empty  tonib  in- ii  flood  «f 
heavenly    glory,    encom^a&ited  bf  tfio 
heavenly  ho^t,  who  guke-  o»  h«t  ^h 
humble  and  adoring  looks  f  woffcbi|»,  and 
bumble  lore,  and  joyful  adontiofi,  an 
expressed  by  every  seraphTo  iM)  ^^^ 
the  very  sepulchre  Ih  whieh  hl»rgl«rfo«s 
body  once  reposed,  suddenly  tefeins  witi» 
rich  and  fragrant  fldwers.   '  lit'  the  otiwr, 
the  glory  of  the  Queen  df  Angifb^  4nd«f 
men  is  represented  as  oompl-^te.-  '9m  is 
seated  on  a  throne  of  gle^y^  ettW«pi«*#<i 
by  adoring  hosts,  sometimea  t*sid«!4he 
Saviour, — sometimes  betwtxf  the  fttt*r 
and  the  Son,  with  the  Holy  Spiflti  l«  Ao 
form  of  a  dove,  hovering  ever  the*, 
while  the  crown  of  supreme  power  and 
glory  is  being  placed  on  h<*  head^y  *« 
hand  of  Christ,  or  by  that  of  tli*  BtWMl 
Father  in  conjunction  with  Chriatl^ 

The  pictorial  legends  of  the  otlisr 
saints  generally  want  the  wbllmity  ♦f 
those  relating  to  the  Virgin,*  ^nd  ttw 
generally  been  committed  t4  iofart^f 
hands.  Indeed,  they  often  <4#g«u«irte 
into  the  most  ludicrous  aad  ohWRA  »• 
surdities.  In  the  palace  of  t4»  ^t»ban-- 
the  princely  residence 'df  ibeHoftdef  IM 
Church  himself— we  h* w  U  -  wend^fti 
series  of  lying  wondei*,  eaeh"Ji««**^' 
cated  by  an  inscription.  '  There  te  W. 
Agatha  arresting  th«iti«ltraf^tQ  •*» 
of  burning  lava  rushiivg  fflMff  thb  crt»f 
of  Mount  Etna,  by  the  Af^liMtiiNi  of  ^*'; 
miraculous  veil.  Thet«  ia'  thehMse  «t 
the  Virgin  Mary,  tran^perted  throQ^h 
the  air  on  the  backa  of  ^ivgt^  ia  erd»r 
to  its  being  flnaliy  depo>sii«(t  til 'IiwW, 
where  I  and  many  others  'have  IM»  k. 
There  is  St.  FraneU  aalUnqp  ^n^r  tke 
ocean  on  his  oloak.  There  ftlSt  An- 
thony preaching  to  the  fiibM|>«^^t^» 
finny  tribe  are  ralKiiig  tii'eii^'hMi'i^'^* 
watef,  and  lUtening  witli' d^^oit  vtlei^- 
tfon.  There  ilt  Sti'  Mb^^m^^i^^t 
fl^ht  a  number  el  diWHu^ '■*i<^'» 
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^o 


a^Mi?.    7ber#.  it  St.  f  rftncif  rfo^j]^ 

jwt,  m4  ip  b«  I'aoDd  iq  m«i»j  qf  the 
cphQr(sfa«a)_tb»^  if,  iho  marks  (ff  tbe 
;.waaDdft  of  Christ.  Tbe  Saviour  is  repre- 
.A^^ted  .apf>9adng  in  tbe  heavensy  and 
.  fri>0i  tJb9  prints  oir  the  oails  in  Ilia  hands 
a^d  4«et,  aod  of  tbe  spear-thrust  in  His 
sidei  ray  a  o£  li^ht  are  darted  to  tbe 
./hands,  feet»  «n^  side  of  St.  Francis^  and 
>pri9duciog  fiimiUr  wounds  there^      411 

ee«9  are  in  thQ  Pt>pe's  palace,  and  the 
ip^ua  iiea  ar«  v<))icb«d  for  l)>  ^nscri^- 
.ti^s,. .  The  pburQb«4  in  J^ov^  ^boui^d  ¥^ 
-SiAM^rpa- of  a,  similar  ebaracter*    In  pqe 
Abitfob  w«  obsemefi  St.  f^u^maa  brppgbt 
J)ORI«.ip.hiai^oaai4erjr,ii^rough  th^  d^rJt- 
»cfi  of  night,  hi  nn  4f)g?l  bparjpg  a 
mroh  b^oro  him.    Tbe  Uutb  jc^f  ^^s  is 
AMiiM  i^  aQimiccipLioo  hAow^    |.p  aA- 
^pUitf,  jf •  find  St.  ifraDpi»  perforipiog 
JWodi^  iDJuraQut^Bf  cqre«^  «ac:b,  im  Uice 
mp^neti  oertihe^  hy  «o  ipsoriptlon.    In 
^  third, 'Ve  hair*  St.  Dominip  raising  a 
«ip»d,ohikl  \A  life,  certified   like   the 
■<>tMws. .  la  the  Churob  of  Je«as  i^e  find 
^%.  Fr«DeU.X»rier  tmmg  \iM  bea^^ts, 
ffrailMug   anbart    through    ih/e    flames, 
:  and  •paaformiag  many  other  wopderful 
^fwtfc    ia  oao  ohMf  ph  we  harp  the  won- 
4pr£Ql  worka  of  one  saiAt,-— ia  auothpr, 
<|f  «Potheraaiat.    We  havo  S;t.  €»tberiae 
.br.enight  U>  be  tortared,  but  the  wheel 
breaks^  and  dastrojre  the  executioners; 
.9t..^gp«p  dragged  naked   before  her 
i^a)pfiteir«i  hiuA  euddeulj  clothed  by  a 
miraovlpuf  growth  of  bair,  flovlng  in 
^Wflg  thipk  curia  from  her  ^ead.     We 
ha?e  pertain  saipta  oast  into  a  fiery  fur- 
naoe;  but  the  ilamee  devour  their  eoe- 
•miet«  And  lea^e  thp«i  unhurt.    We  have  a 
*biab«iiff  ■whoap  ihpad  has  just  betu  spvered 
llppa  hi#  bod  jr.;  hul  he  ct^tchfs  his  Wd 
hkM»  JuumI»  and  iF»lks  o^  with  it  quite 
.||peoOQprQed«     VVp  have  imagioary  mar- 
tyrdoma  without  number,    'fhe  Church 
loi  $inij8ie<aao  Rofcondo  contaiut  a  won- 
itecd^L.eKhlbitipa  «f  thia  kind,    U  i«  a 
.  )«ilge^.  rpry  aaolpitf^  pireular  hull^ipg,  the 
ili«ii»  d. which  pre  ppvprpd  with  pictures 
-  rpprespptiog  ui^heard  ot  tortures,  inflicted 
^  PU.  fpints.  wlu»  probably  never  existed. 
i(Ehiiiit  0A9  of  thie  most  disgusting  exhi- 
^kM^m*  pPBppl'rahie,  and  (4e  speotntor 
iflKM«lit,ahu4deripg  with  ioafiiiog  and 
^orfpT.  •   Xh#  truth  of  eaob  picturp  is 
•pttested  by  an  inseriptipn,  and,  with  few 
.ekceptioos^  are  nothing  but  a  hideous 
mMOffalaphood. 

<6ueb'  in*  tbe  pletesial  te«Bhing  of  tbe 
.Cbarol^  of  BAinp. .  ^«  Th«  Chui:pb  pf 
iipvef"  aa|ia  ^yoour,  <<  takeit  iiwyy  the 
■  IkiriptOffe;,  wA  sM  gif«P  ihese  pic- 
turpajniheir  «vaa4*  .  Aad  ihp  p^opU  pf 
"Uofflo^.dppdrfd  pf  that  vcduome  .which 


i9S¥^^  ^^^7  l^tb,  f  i;p  i^ofprM^  tp.  these 
pipturcs,  whpr^  thqy  can  jpArp  PPtbing 
tb^  even  bearf  ^  femblancp^pf  trutl^. 
I'hp  boolf  pf  truti^  U  closeiilazaiakttbpn^f 
and  these  pictures  ojf  faUelkooa'are  openpfl 
to  them."  .  .     * 

And  auch  is  HomaQism  as  she  appears 
in  her  own  sanctuaries.  How  awful  the 
guilt  of  those  who  seek  to  perpetrate 
such  a  system  of  impiety  aod  fajsel^pod ! 
^ow  lamentable  tbe  condition  of  tboie 
who  are  so  kept  in  ignorance^  that  tbere 
\^  00  other  ^tiases  of  Christianity  j^v^' 
s<;'pt€d  tp  their  acceptance  but  tpis  alone, 
and  who  are  thus  placed  betwixt  these 
two  terrible  evils — Infidelity  or  Popery  I 
la  it  to  be  woodered  at,  that  the  educated 
claasea  in  Bome  arp  becoming,  or  have 
already  bppome,  with  on^  cop^^nt,  liifi- 
dei  2  They  knoyv  no  other  form  of 
Christianity  than  this,  which  is  obviously 
overloaded  wiih  falsehood  and  deception. 
How  natural,  but  how  awful,  the  infer- 
ence, in  9uch  pircomstances,  that  Ciirist- 
ianity  }iself,  which  is  exhibited  to  them 
arraved  in  a  garment  of  lies,  must  be 
itself  a  fiction  I    ^ut  ^  fe^  days  figo,  a 

2ottng  Romish  gentleman  avowed  io  me 
i^  utter  disbelief  of  tbe  Oosppl^  and 
added,  that  he  bad  an  extpnsivp  circle  of 
i^pquaintaucea  in  Romp  afupng  young 
Q^en  of  his  own  standing)  V  and  I  assure 
you,"  sai4  he,  '*  I  do  not  Uupw  a  «ingle 
indiridual  among  them  who  believes  in 
the  truth  of  Christianity."  Such  u  the 
natural  fruit  of  sucfi  instruction  in  reli- 
gion as  Rome  offers  to  her  people  when 
they  are  excluded  from  all  others'.  Oh ! 
how  grateful  to  Divine  Providence  ouj^ht 
W0  to  be  fur  the  privileges  we  enjoy  I 
And  in  what  a  solemn  li^ht  ough^  we  to 
regard  our  responsibilities  consequent 
thereupon  1  *'  To  whomsoever  much  is 
given,  of  them  also  shall  much  be  re- 
quired,'* And  how  long  is  this  revolting 
system  of  fraud  and  falsehood  to  be  al- 
lowed to  burden  the  earth,  and  to  stand 
betwixt  the  sinner  and  his  Saviour  ?  O 
God,  hasten  the  time  foretold  in  thy 
Word,  when  "  the  Lord  shall  consuiue 
that  Wicked  with  the  Spirit  of  His  mouth, 
and  shall  destroy  him  with  the  brightness 
of  His  coming ;  even  him  whose  coming 
is  ai'ter  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all 
power,  and  si^na,  and  lying  wonders,  and 
with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteous- 
ness in  them  that  perish ;  because  they 
received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they 
might  be  saved.  And  for  this  cau^e  God 
shall  send  them  strong  delusion,  that  they 
ahould  believe  a  lie. 

P,&^1  have  forgotten  to  mention  the 
wonderful  handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica. 
Thp  atory.  is,  that  as  the  Saviour  was 
.p^^cf edipg  iQ  the  pJace  of  crucifixion,,  a 
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he^  hjindkftrjchief  to  wipe.Hia  fiioe,;;  Ho 
rVitariied  it  with  a  miraculous  Impression 
of  Hiir  f««^  ubdii  it;    It  i$  presSf  red  In 


i^xd  gold.  Wld  whibit^id  oij  csrM«n  occa- 
sions, along  with  other  reli«,  to  tk* 
Yeneritionofthopooplei    '  ' 


THE  IRISH  SOCIBTY^ 


T^^T'  .we  liara  not  oTenwted  Hit  "value 
q^  ^e  Jn^k  Society  as  the  ebief  liQmaA 
iaatipatneot  in  pce^^ing  the  waj  foe  the 
fi«fonsailoain»TemeDt»  we  will  now|iaroxe 
hy,  witoesse»  th^  heat  infonaed  «Dd  moat 
ui^jegraeplionable.  The  Biahoi^  of  Oasbel, 
in  a  letter  to  the  eecsreta^  of  the.  Irish 
Socie^,  attests  this  fact  in  the  loUoviog 
terms  ^** 

"  There  has  heen  a  woiiderAil  tes^mony 
horne  to  the  efficacy  of  Irish  teachers  and 
the  Irish  Society.  The  Irish  Scriptaree 
jiut  into  the  hands  of  the  people  are  con- 
fessedly at  the  bottom  of  all  the  conver- 
sion that  is  so  happily  going  on  in  Bingle, 
Boon,  Connemara,  and  Mayo.  Whatever 
iaatniments  may  have  been  raised  np  to 
gather  the  harvest,  all  attest  the  fact,  that 
the  Scriptures  in  Irish  have  been  the  good 
seed,  and  thence  have  come  the  blade,  the 
ear,  and  tiie  full  com  in  the  ear." 

Strong  testimony  to  the  same  effect  is 
borne  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  C.  Dallas,  who 
visited  Ireland  in  the  latter  part  of  1846, 
and  wrote  as  follows,  in  a  letter  dated 
Oct.  24, 1846,  and  published  as  a  pamph« 
let:— 

"But  beyond  comparison,  the  most 
important  of  the  operating  causes  of  this 
class  has  been  the  working  of  the  Irish 
Society.  In  my  recent  visit  to  Inland 
I  was  anxious  to  gather  evidence  of  ti&e 
real  amount  of  good  done  by  tiiis  Society; 
and  I  mav  truly  say,  that  in  reading  the 
reports  of  its  progress,  the  *  half  was  not 
told  me.'  I  examined  several  collections 
of  readers -and  teachers  belonging  to  the 
Society,  and  conversed  with  maayiodi- 
vidnally;  and  the  amount  of  Scripture 
knowledge,  as  well  as  the  tone  of  feeling 
manifested,  was  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
fkr  beyond  my  expectation.  Theindufect 
rendt  was  bUk)  evident  among  those  who 
were  not  connected  with  the  Society  in 
any  way.  I  found  a  readiness  to  hear 
with  a  plain  speaking-out  of  tniUi  con- 
cerning Romanism  where  I  least  expected 
ill ;  and  more  especially  I  found  among  a 
latge  -pMfK«tfo&  of  thoso  -with  whofm  I 


converse^'  a  MIti|[  m^  to  Book  WTGba 
6ught  to  be  read-^  strong  M^se  ttJ* 
the  priests  wer^'ifrt^'itttrtVAWiifftiiJ 
people ftt)m beingiattghtTO wafliti  . 
.  ,  .  Th^  Ifl^nt  eri^is  is'oitt'VHA, 
among  other  ijynj^t<mis,;teftv^  thejoq; 
wide  open  fbr  an  textetidi5»n  crftnb#*'effi>rts 
wWchhavelie^WihertosbWesseft.  1%» 
progress  alr^y  tiM^  tiay^r^peted  llrt 
minds  of  the  TOopte:  amTl'tinttdt  W 
consider  tlie  maW^nfety  6f'>tti«  ftodety 
already  tefferred  to  ai  a  t>^inittr  a^t*- 
tion,  by  the  ^rovidehbc  of  God,  Ibr  *i^ 
crisis  that. has  nowarfeen;'  "ttett  is  m 
time  to  form  any  other  ^b,  oi- to  ot^^sn- 
ize  any  other  m^hihej  and  none  cbaw 
be  more  suitable  for  the  o<jcasion,  td  ft? 
requirements  of  wliich,  hpweverv  it  mtrtt 
rise  in  power,  tri  order  tor  fblfU  tiie  gmt 
purpose  in  view." 

Immediately  After  the  imlftieitiett' <l 
this  letter,  the  Ootomlttee  of  Ihe'Specii 
Fund  for  the  spiritual  exigencies  of  Ire- 
land was  finrmedin  IiondOtoy  wtClKfae  tete 
lamented  Kev.  fidwiU«d  B(dcertieili«sili 
Honorary  Secrsttty^  We  bitv^nfr  s^ 
fbr  uiy  detailsxehntisf^  td  tlM*<£)iiniiktNb 
^ffi6e  H  tli4r«fhM1»alttity  ll»l  ^taitag 
the  two  yesw  of 'their  ©xSiledoe,  ikif 
made,  from  tia^to  tinie»  ttmndiMMrto 
the  Irish  Soelety/«llMnti«ir  in  ^  vMs 
to  tlM  aiuiilieiNit'Wtm/  cif  MfO^  'Mng 
neariy  one-half  of  «li«ti«ali^MV  ooOtOd 
by  them.  Thalr€onittittM$  M!vafd»*» 
dose  of  184S,  «MiiMed^a?1[i««rtUUaesii4 
ch«racter,-^vi2;  ^TbefCboilDlRle^  tki 
Spedai  Fund  fbr  IfMliChHWli^HMMii 
to  Roman  Oatb^lioa;* ^M  inT  Iii9^l«49, 
in  was  converted  itrtb ^•'IIW  SMfctT^ 
IriA  Cfanrdl  IfiMidtti  to  B«iiriiCte»- 
Ucs.- 

In  tiie  BpHrlnif  of  I«49  H^  was  IMS^ 
advisable  by  «ft»  London' Oiuafttirsf 
tjhe  IriflAk  €o6le4y,  tfakl  Mj^ltMAvm 
to  tm  ttnMAtMdf^S«M  tfiWfcw  Ob» 
mIfteQ  of  the*Si?Mtai4li«Wir  »• 
CbilrdI' MMstolM^  iHrniA  ApaV9li««c« 
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V/7abourf  in  Which  the  two  Cbmmittees 
were  respectiyel^,  eogaged;^  .and  accprd- 
inglj  the  following  resolutions  were  then 
agreed  to  bj  both  of  them  :— 


<*  Ist  That  the  Special  Fand  for  Church 
Missions  shall,  for  the  fotur^/ fnter  90 
dutrict  in  Ireland  with  Irish-speakiog 
agents  which  shall  then  be  occupied  l»r 
the  Irish  Societies,  or  which  they  sh^l 
•t^  iUif^  ijlr  i^.  thw,  pwpo^  sjps^dib'  to, 
<)^PJF>  wUesa  <tb4  Coinmit^'of  the  wsSx 
Sowt^tOf  XoaionshaU  sigiMfirtliei^  cop- 
aent'tathe  Cpr^it;tee  of  ^eflbuich.lVtisT 
BWM-ihat  tl^y  «hpnl4  do.  so'.. ;  .  '  ' 
V  *^24..TbatAB  Special  ^nJJfcr  Church 
^psaioai^lM^l,  %  .the.^utui^.eDgagQ  no 
M)K)nr,|raijDea  jtor  the  aainisbry  bj  the 
Iiifh-.^pqietor^  .^ilibout  .cgmwunicating 
ir|iJi4h&,poipniUtce  of  the  trish  Sode^ 
yCXoo^onVaD^  oiktainixig:  their  consent. 
^f?;^d;j.Ttat.tIjptfg^;theiSjp^  Fund  for 
Oiling  iKUfioi^B^iigid^.  it  essential  to 
Cbfeif.  c^Tf^ona  aa  ,%gland,  to  assume 
Uif.jMsi^cm^pf  a.  Society  for  Missions  to 
m  Jltoman,  Gattibli<^  of  Ireland  generally, 
thaop^h  t)ie.  agpnpy.of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
^iijd^  they  shaTl  regard  the  English  speak- 
up  Iportions  of  Ireland  aa  the  chief  sphere 
6rth%ir  operations.' 

*'It  is  understood  that  the  Missions 
»»wb«l»»Af0i}  iniQak^a^f,  at  the  expense 
ff .  t^t»*Spcci<^  ^m^f  .are  not  to  be  given 
UD  })X  ihem." 

'  ,W%iPilst'noiWffetQm>foraxnomQnt,  to 
IklB^liiliMM.^ .  By  tbali  ptovideatial  yisita- 
iMHiraigbioaiiy  apenioga  bfid4)eaii  made 
lor:  lib#:  apveikd'of  th^  Ooepel.  among  the 
JtaMA  CMiolKHvthaft jkbeiUiidon  Com- 
siffte^^C  .Ibe  Jriih  Soci<^f(  &U  them* 
#fliDMfrMMli«iii^dt  .in  the  automn  of 
it^  Mk  ilofiide  .iipap..«xtMiding  and 
aMoogtbeaing  ^e  misiioBtg^  work  as 
te«lliwM'>tli0i;pQftiible..  Tb«  under* 
t^kii]8>,vfl9  f^tOiiiMluUljr  apduooa  one. 
3^  ilii4JVi«a.pC  a  vwsmDary  apxrit,  fiiU 
4€A4itfi:^aildi«9al,  wUlnig  to  endure  luutl- 
tilij»jnri  .^f^T^opiMeition  for  the  sake  of 
6Wfii.a»d  Uye  jk>ve  of  aouls,.  is  difficult  at 
•RDF/ 1*9164  an)  to  tiiis  dilkulty  was  to 
l»Mided.4tici  Tare  but  indispensable  qoa- 
lificaticm  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Irish 
Bst  ^  Committee  entered 
1  Hm  itork  wiUi  earnest  piayers  to 
«1»  l4iRd  of  Uie  har^eel  to  aead  forth 
labim««c»  iato  Hia  b|Hive«l^and  Ho  has 
iMiioaaly  been  {^yaae^  to.  laise  up  spcb 
».^f9ihf^&^  ^ISmiA  ^Mum^m.  %^'Xh^ 


bad  ^ot  ««ted^  W  ft«6|«^  fdfi  TkleftriW^tte,  j 
the' little  band   of  misslbhanii?  fatai'n^^ 
taXn^d.by  the  Society  .before  the  fajnip^^ 
now  redoubled  their  exertions.    In*  the 
beginning  of  1848,  the  Ber.  Daniel  Foley 
of  Clonmel,  a  conyert  from  Homanism, 
preached  c<mtroTersial  sermons  in  vari- 
ous  towns   to  crowded   congregations, 
f piftaining  a  large  number  of  Romanists. 
In  the  spring  of  the  same   year,    the 
Bev-T.  Moriarty  made  a  tour  ffirottgii 
thar  Oerk  trish-speakiog  districts,  an4' 
pwwjhed  twenty  0Maont,  whidh   w^' 
attanded  by  more  than  2O0O  fn  all,  of 
w4iom  t«00  were  convert*,  fiOO  Rbmari* 
iatSyaadSOOoMProtesUnts.    AtCm6k^ 
havefa,  the  Bonth-westem  extremfty^  of 
IieUmd,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Fisher,  the  rec- 
tor,  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  tiie  JRoman  Catfadics  in 
the  Iriah  language,   and  in  February 
1848  he  was  provided  with  a  curate  at 
the  expense  of  the  Society,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  devoto  as  much  aa  possi-^ 
hie  of  hit  time  to  ministratiooa  in  that 
language.     A  great  work  having  been 
already  commenced  in  the  city  of  Cort:, 
the  Committee,  in  the  summer  of  1848, 
gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  that  work* 
by  placing  it  under  the  Rev.  B.  Maguire, 
as  missionary,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
Scripture  readers  and  two  schoohmasters* 
In  the  course  of  1849,  missions  we];e  or- 
ganized in  various  parts  of  the  county  of 
Mayo.     In  South  Mayo  many  converts 
had  previously  been  made,  both  at  Cong 
and  at  Louisburgh, — the  clergymen  of 
those  parishes  having  zealously  availed 
themselves  of  the  efficient  labours  of  the 
agents  of  the  Irish  Society  placed  under 
their    superintendence.      The    Society 
now  maintains  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
8  missionaries,  1  lay  inspector,  24  Scrip- 
ture readers,  and  14  schoolmasters  and 
mlatreases.    The  fiev.  £.  L.  Mooie,  the 
rector  of  Cong,  has,  in  the  schools  of  his 
parish,  nearly  400 ;  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  seven,   had   been  Romaniats, — 
many  of  them  are  so  atilL    la  the  county 
of  Cork,  (exclnsiTe  of  the   city,)   the 
Society  has  6  missionaries,  2  lay  inspect- 
ors, 12  Scripture  readers,  and  3  school- 
masters; in  Limerick^  3   missionaries, 
I  lajF  iappect^r,  20  $cfiptuii9feiclers^  and 
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a  Bfl^OQlmwtera :  iu  Ker^>  Clare,  find 
B^^miponf  U  nas  i .  misfiionafies  hi 
eadb/jrlth  a  proportloimte  stipply  «)€ 
olber  iigehtiL  Thero  are  otberi  Atoo, 
-^ttii'kfn^  tfltbgfether  fi7  nilMTMiaiiek ; 
trhicli  numbel;  will  b6  Incfbased  lis  soon 
ti  tUe  Comxtiittoe  can  find  tuitable  then 
fer  TtrioQt  fitatioDS,  for  irbicfa  tbey  hnvd 
ali^&ftdy  made  the  prelimltiaty  litran^- 
m'ehti:  In  itll,  a'bont  fifty  boiigteg!ltion« 
ojf  converts  have  been  formed  by,  of  are 
i^w  ministered  to  by  the  miasionaries  of 
the  Society^  while  inany  converts  in 
oth«t  placed  havis  Joibed  the  existing 
^WtiBstant  cohgi^gationis. 

In  donsidcring  the  foregoing  hatem^ht, 
the  deader  must  bear  in  inlnd  that  the 
missionary  department,  with  its  appiur«« 
tus  of  clergymen,  inspectors,  Scripture 
readers,  and  schools,  is  quite  distinct 
from,  and  in  addition  to  the  elementary 
teaching  department  of  the  IHsh  Society. 
The  latter  is  Under  iet  different  System  of 
management,  and  comprises  a  very  large 
and  miscellaneous  agency  of  nearly  700 
persons,  spread  over  a  vast  surface,  and 
having  t)ie  charge  of  ^0,000  scholars ; 
and  yet  there  is  in  truth  a  close  and  vital 
connexion  between  the  two  departments, 
for  the  one  lays  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  other  in  due  time  rears  the 
superstructure,  tn  passing,  we  are  bound 
to  remark  that  this  subordinate  agency 
of  the  Society  neVer  fails  to  produce 
beneficial  efiects  on  the  conduct  and 
habits  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  even  were 
we  to  estimate  them  by  no  higher  stand- 
ard than  that  of  obedience  to  law  and 
social  order.  Wliererer  the  natives  have 
been  instructed  by  the  Society,  they 
hare  become  loyal  subjects  of  the  Crown, 
and  abstain  iPirom  all  connexion  with  the 
treasonable  practices  and  Illegal  associa* 
tions  which  are  so  hostile  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 

We  will  how  proceed  io  prove  tiie 
value  and  efficacy  of  the  missipnary  de- 
partment by  a  few  examples,  taken  from 
a  Very  large  mass  of  authentic  infonha- 
tion. 

Fr6m  these  it  'will  be  seen,  that  great 
numbers  of  Itoman  Catholics  are  not  only 
desirous,  but  determined  to  read  and  hear 
tlie  Scriptures,  imd  to  "bfirig  ttie  doctrines 


(Jf  their  self-styled  InfWUWp  Chufpll  tp  th«^ 
standard  of  CkKl*8  Word ;  th^  of  ihese^ 
inquirers  some  have  learned  enough  to 
convince  them  of  the  false  pretension)  of 
the  Church  df  Rome,  yet  have  npt  the  cbu* 
rage  to  leave  her  pale  fbr  a,  purev.ebtirch ; 
but  that  others,  and  tiibae  a  large  proper- 
tion,  have  imbibed  such  a  knowledgse  and: 
love  oi  the  ^trutb,  that.tliejr  h^ve  Ipoldl^ 
renounced  Bomanism.  and  ijoine^  thtet, 
Protestant  EstablUhed  Churdu  .Thctei 
converts,  by  their  ser|Ptur9l  fnstooictipiv 
and  their  heroic  ^fibrtitndep  a^  dai^  iu- 
dncing^othera  to  follow  Iheir  ez^plet 

The  Rev»  P.  J^bley,.a  converj^ed  J^rpau*. 
ist,  and  missionary  ip  J^CqrthMjiyf^  n^n 
that  an  aged  convert  ^l;e  tl^s  ojt  tb^  W 
fluence  exercised  by  his  daught«r,-r**. the ; 
Romaniats  cannot  M^ure  h^r^  she  Is  pro- 
ducing a  change  in  jdi  tlie  Bopifni  patho^ 

lice  in  R (a  lai|D^  village  0  W^  h w» 

is  full  of  Roman  (DathoUcs  every  rP^ty; 
reading  the  Bible  till  1  i  p'clacV,  tud  th^ 
arguing^  and  as  for  Michael,  he  i^  n^ad*- 
ing  the  Bible  day  and _nijjbt"   /       ;.  ... 

The  Rev.  P.  S.  Newman  writea,  fr^  • 
BUnlahinch)  South  Mayo,-^":ilYf^.|piiiu . 
of  inquiry  that  is  abroad,  afiid  iltfi  ojpen. 
independence  of  the  people  in  asae^ipg. 
their  right  to  search  the  Scriptures,  ia  in- 
credible."   He  states  that,  at  a  week-day 
service  in  September  last,  h^s  eong^f^* . 
tion  numbered  289»  all  Q9nrert9i  fixna 
Romanism. 

A  visitor  to  the  Clare  MI^qq  wiitfeSy-.. 
"Nearly  100  men,  women,  and  y^utha,^ 
sat  before  me^  all  with  their  Xrisi^  .B}blea 
open.    With  few  excepliojso,  they  ,wer8  . 
Roman  Catholics.    The  missionary  qpffMz 
tioned  them  on  the  Scriptureii,  apd  op 
some  of  the  points  at  issu^  Ijetwe^n  th^r 
Churches  of  Rome  and  of  Ir^nd.,  -Honest - 
were  their  answers,—*  Purgatory  1 1  don'i 
believe  in  it,  your  reverence;  for  It  la  not 
in  the  Bible.    Sure  I  wiU  on\f  l^ve 
what  is  in  the  Bible."*  ^      ^* 

From  the  readers'  joumala  in  Bfnuth 
Mayo  mission,— '*  While  one  mlkn  aaid  to  ^ 
the   reader,    '  Do   you  know  why  ^ 
priests  are  against  yod  so  much?  w6 
cannot  find  any  fault  with  anythhig  you 
sayt  findtre  IroAtd  wish  Vo  Jlakrftn^'^ 
ariethev-mah  ^^plietff/T  km%  li^artfM' 
whb  lis^rf  Ih'V^rJt  i^)i^tc^d;aYj*  V^S^i^i- ; 
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%h)e  Hotw,  Vhich  he  found  difficult  to 
manage.  IIow^  did  he  act  ?  He  put  out 
hU  eyes,  and  the  poor  blind  beast  became 
manageable  from  that  time  forth.  That'o 
the  way  'with  the  priest;  he  wishes  to 
keep  US  blind  always. 

Again, — "In  another  house,  the  people 
flocked  in.  I  spoke  on  the  idolatrous 
ceremony  of  the  mass  in  strong  terms. 
Some  of  the  Irish  repetitioners  took  their 
Testaments  to  follow  my  quotations  ;  and 
having  the  Douay  Bible,  they  compared 
the  texts.  Their  parents  were  delighted 
at  this.  One  woman  said,  *  I  was  a  blind 
woman  some  time  ngo,  worshipping  a  bit 
of  bread  as  the  Son  of  God ;  bat  I  don't 
do  so  now.  I  wor  J  a  scapular  and  cord ; 
I  burnt  them.*  She  encouraged  the 
people  to  shun  Popery  and  go  to  Church ; 
•Per,*  said  she*,  *the  religion  which  the 
priest  teaches  in  opposition  to  God's 
"Worfl  most  be  false.* " 

The  fdlfot^ing  is  a  beautiful  instance  of 
pttd86  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  babe  in 
Christ:— A  Scripture  reader  in  North 
Hayo  says,  that  a  little  girl  of  ten  years 
ok),  #ho  reads  and  knows  her  Bible, 
thotigli  still  a  Homan  Catholic,  told  him 
that  'lier  mother  had  come  home  yery 
moamful  and  uneasy,  because  the  priest 
wotiM  not  hear  her  confession,  as  she  had 
nortnowey.  The  child  consoled  her,  say- 
ing", '*  Don't  be  uneasy,  mother ;  sure 
God  is  everywhere,  and  you  can  confess 
to  ^ira  in  the  house  here.  The  Saviour 
MMfi^'pome  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour, 
ail3"l'ViU  give  you  rest.'"  May  this 
intetcstfog  chUd  live  to  be  a  mother  in 
liftfrfl 

*lft  tW*  Bodn  mission,  on  the  borders  of 
TTppeftfry,  a  place  once  notorious  for 
cm^f  274  converts  were  confirmed  in  one 
cliilitsh,  by  the  Bishop  of  Cashcl,  in  Sep- 
teaih^  fast.  In  addition  to  800  converts 
Irf  ''till*  district,  there  are  thousands 
acceasible  to  the  agents  of  the  society. 
Respeeling  this  mission,  the  Kev.  E. 
Hdare  of  Ramsgate  wrote  the  following 
left^  to  the  Bishop  of  Cashcl  :— 

*'t  arrived  at  Pallasgrean  in  the  after- 
wkm  of  Ttiaraday,  the  26th  Jane.  Mr. 
Seeft»  lifr.  Atftioson^  and  Mr.  Darby,  very 
kUn^b^HmQ^  xu*  ati  t\j»  staU9n»  fmd  at 
onoEf  qond^ted  me  to  the  school- ^oom. 
wiilcTi  ITjiin't  full  of  men,  women,  and 


children,  all  converts  from  the  Church  of 
Rorne.  I  was  surprised  at  the  respect-' 
ability  of  their  appearance,  and  at  tlie 
nomber  of  well-dressed  men  among  them. 
I  waa  pleased  also  to  observe  that  most 
of  the  men  and  children  had  Bibles  in 
their  hands,  tliough  I  did  not  observe  any 
Bibles  amongst  the  women.  I  spoke  to 
them  for  some  time  on  the  great  prin** 
ciples  of  the  Gospel,  and  questioned  tbeia 
carefully  on  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  atonement,  and  justification. 
I  was  anxious,  also,  to  ascert.'iin  how  f<ir 
they  understood  the  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
thoroughly  satisfactory  than  their  rci>lte9. 
They  never  failed  in  producing  Scriptural 
proof  for  any  of  the  truths  on  which  I 
examined  them,  and  were  always  pre- 
pared with  the  chapter  and  verse  to 
which  they  had  occasion  to  refer.*' 

The  Rev.  W.  Darby  of  the  Doon  mis- 
sion states,  that  he  lately  addressed  large 
numbers  of  Roman  Catholics,  200  and  500, 
on  two  occasions  of  funerals  at  the  old 
graveyard  of  Tuogh.  He  was  listened 
to  with  deep  attention.  One  individual, 
who  has  since  left  the  Church  of  Rome, 
ascribes  his  couversioa  to  Mr.  D.*8  dis- 
course. 

The  Reformation  movement  in  Ireland 
has  been  altogether  so  strange  and  won- 
derful, that  some  persons  may,  perhaps, 
ascribe  its  phenomena  to  mere  impulse  or 
enthusiasm,  rather  than  to  conviction  or 
genuine  conversion.  Bribery  is  out  of 
the  question,~tliat  charge  has  been  fully 
rejected.  They  may  argue  that  the  con- 
verts in  general  have  probably  no  root  in 
themselves,  and  that  when  tribulation  or 
persecution  arises  because  of  the  Word, 
they  will  be  offended.  But  it  so  happens, 
that  this  very  test  of  their  sincerity  and 
stability  has  been  already  applied  with 
unsparing  vigour,  and  that  few,  indeed, 
have  been  the  instances  in  which  the 
converts  have  not  glorified  God  by  their 
unflinching  fidelity.  The  curse  of  the 
priest,  the  enmity  of  relatives  and  friends, 
the  utter  ruin  of  all  their  worldly  pros- 
pects, have  been  counted  by  them  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  claims 
and  Qommands  of  their  only  Priest, 
Mediator,  and  Saviour— the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ, 

Tlie  lay  agent  in  the  Clare  Mission,  in 
.1  letter  doted  February  1852,  v rites: — 
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"The  prieati  are  still  carrying  on  a  ays- 
tern  of  altar-denanciations  against  those 
that,xe«^ai:t  to^uriiouse,  or  speak  to  us ; 
so  Biuoh  8o»  thajt  we  are  the  text  on  every 
Ijord*8  day.  Motvithstandtngr,  (he  people 
Jiock  into  us  every  night,  and  listen  atten- 
fively  to  God's  Holy  Word.  Of  late  they 
are  continuing  their  Yisits  more  fVe- 
qoently,  from  which  I  am  led  to  belieye, 
that  they  are  tared  of  the  priest's  conduct 
When  they  contrast  oar  teaching  and  onr 
forgiving  spirit  with  the  unchristian  and 
vindictive  spirit  of  the  opposite  party,  it 
engenders  in  them  an  attachment  to  our 
belief,  which,  when  well  grounded,  is  not 
easily  eradicated."  Of  Mr.  F.,  a  convert 
who  has  been  ruined  in  his  business  by 
the  persecution  of  the  priests,  the  agent 
•ays,— "Mr.  F.  is  every  day  exercising 
his  influence  in  bringing  his  friends  and 
relatives  from  Popery ;  he  is  daily  pro- 
gressing in  the  divine  knowledge ;  he  is 
of  great  help  to  me,  as  he  often  takes  my 
part  against  Romish  doctrines.** 

The  aame  faith  which  supports  the 
convert  under  adversity  and  persecution, 
can  sustain  him  triumphantly  in  the  hour 
of  death.  Here  are  no  signs  of  wavering,  i 
no  fond  recurrence  to  the  superstitious 
rites  of  bis  former  creed;  but  all  his  . 
thoughts  and  affections  are  centered  on  | 
Him  who  hath  conquered  sin  and  death. 
From  several  well-authenticated  accounts 
of  the  deathbeds  of  converts,  we  give  the 
two  following :— The  Hev.  E.  Norman  of 
Brosna,  Kerry,  states,  that  to  a  poor  man 
named  Congrainey,  his  friends  would  not 
give  even  a  drop  of  milk,  because,  they 
said,  the  priest's  curse  was  upon  him  for 
going  to  church.  Wlien  asked  what  he 
thought  of  his  friends'  conduct^  he  said, 
"  Sure  my  blessed  Lord  had  not  a  place 
to  lay  His  bead  when  He  was  here,  and  I 
have.  They  may  send  me  a  little  sooner 
from  the  world  ;  but  that's  all."  He  was 
asked  whether  he  should  like  to  see  the 
priest  ?  **  Wliat  do  I  want  with  him  ?** 
said  he.  "  Would  his  rubbing  oil  on  my 
f^t  take  the  water  out  of  my  legs? 


and  if  it  would  not  do  that,  how  could  it 
take  the  sin  out  of  my  soul  ?  I  want  no 
priest  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ*** 

A  JDoon  convert  of  the  name  of  Lyons, 
declared  on  his  deathbed,  that  be  bad  oe 
confldenoe  in  the  priest'sextremeundlaiii 
— **  Sure,  dont  I  know  that  if  a  man  cane 
and  whitewashed  the  outside  of  this  cabin, 
that  would  uot  make  the  inside  clean. 
What's  rubbed  to  the  body,  cannot,  in  n^ 
opinion,  whiten  the  souU'  He  testified 
befbre  his  neighbours,  that  he  wa»  tentkot 
on  Christ  alone  for  salvation. 

Our  limits  now  compel  us  to  conclude^ 
In  thus  commending  the  Irish  Society^ 
we  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  tba 
value  of  other  societies  and  instltntioBS, 
whose  labours  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
Ireland  have  also  been  greatly  blessed. 
Tiiere  is  work  enough  for  tliem  all,  in 
their  appropriate  spheres;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  agents  of  the  Irish  Society  perVAde 
almost  all  the  Irish-speaking  districts, 
and  the  number  of  those  agents,  of  vari- 
ous classes  and  descriptions,  in  conneiJoa 
with  the  elementary  teaching  and  mis* 
sionary  work,  is  now  little  short  of  900, 
the  Irish  Society  is  stamped  with  aoiiie^ 
what  of  the  cliaracter  and  aspect  of  a 
National  Society,  and  has  been  main- 
taioed  in  its  position  as  the  OMMt  ext&k' 
sivc  machinery  made  use  of  by  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  in  preparing  the  grolind, 
in  sowing  the  seed,  and  now  In  reai|1oj|^ 
the  fields,  which  are  white  already  td 
liarvest.  Would  tliat  the  number  ol  ita 
spiritual  labourera  were  greatly  nmltk- 
plied!  The  crisis  demands  iilore,-^lM 
Society  calls  for  more,  but  has  boi'^l! 
means  of  employing  more.  The  priests 
of  Rome,  though  much  weakened,  are 
now  stimulated  to  greater  activity  and 
subtlety  than  ever.  We  earnestly  com- 
mend the  chums  of  this  excellent  Society 
to  the  sympathy,  the  self-denying  gene- 
rosity, and  the  fervent  prayers  andinier- 
cessions  of  our  readers.  Let  thein  corft^ 
'*to  the  help  of  the  Lordagainat  ibd 
mighty." 
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WATCHFULNESS. 


St.  Paul  iAys,  Watch  ye,  sland  fa«t  In 
t!ie  faith ;  tet  ns  not  sleep  ad  do  others, 
\mi  lot  nl  watch  iitid  be  sober.  And  our 
Jjard  nyR  unto  all,  W^toh.  This  watch* 
liAliieMr^quireSy  first  of  all,  to  be  exercised 
over  our  tiioughts;  for  the  Lord  is  ac- 
q^uainted  with  these  afar  off.  A  man  may 
Bay,  r  open  my  eyes,  and  often  cannot  help 
the  Bij?ht«  I  see.  Tnare,  we  reply,  but  if 
tbey  h^  iitiproper  objeeta  of  oontempla- 
tm,  you  ought  not  to  continue  to  look 
at  them,  A  m^n  may  say,  Hy  door  is 
open,  and  improper  persons  enter  before 
I  am  ifiware.  True,  we  reply,  but  unless 
3rou  choose  their  company,  you  nee<l  not 
liiifboiir  ttiem,«**you  cnn  use  means  to 
|Miv^  them  Reeled.  Thoughts  are  the 
teeUa  of  desires :  and  though  those  which 
are  noxious  will  often  be  suggested  by 
circumstances  whether  we  will  or  no,  our 
duty  fa  to  Watch  lest  they  should  be  har- 
bouKdv  or  lodged,  or  cherislied  in  our 
mwAt* .  A  lik»  solicitude  is  necessary  as 
to  ow^  desires  and  affections.  The  pas- 
sions arc  like  sharp  instruments,  which 
must  be  kept  In  a  sheath ;  or  like  com- 
bustibles, which  must  be  kept  from  sparks ; 
orlikeexploeive  preparations,  which  must 
be  kept  from  frletion ;  or  like  fire,  which 
ah^da  a  geoial  warmth  upon  our  hearth, 
or  is  the  means  of  propelling  the  vessel 
over  the  deep,  but  must  be  carefully  en- 
Cfo^.  Accordingly,  we  must  watch  that 
w)»tovo  wHat  i»  good — hate  what  is  bad 
«-»«Ua&  we  erieve  not  with  the  sorrow 
of.  the  world,  which  worketh  death — that 
when  we  are  angry,  we  sin  not— that  our 
fear  is  that  of  God — and  that  our  joy  may 
be  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  Again,  there 
inh9t  b^  ft  concern  about  dur  wi>rds.  Why  ? 
ITIiegrare  but  wind.  It  may  be  so;  but 
mivch  fl^iiohifif  wind  works,— words  may 
b9  «bArp  awordfl*  The  tongue  is  declared 


to  be  fVill  of  deadly  poison.  For  th6  ipt^th 
that  serves  not  some  purpose  of  pt\jflt 
or  needful  recreation,  men  shall  be  ooa*> 
demned*  And  then,  words  are  indic^^ 
tionn.  A  spring  flows  up  through  a  rock 
— the  chemist  subjects  it  to  analysis;  and 
he  tells  you,  perhaps,  what  are  the  soils 
and  strata  from  which  it  has  come.  £v«ti 
so  with  our  speech ;  for  out  of  the  flbund" 
ance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speakctlu  It 
follows  that  words  should  be  observed 
both  on  account  of  their  influence  for  good 
or  evil;  and  as  eminently  symptomatic 
of  the  state  of  our  souls.  Once  more>  I 
remark,  not  that  we  must  take  a  close 
account  of  our  outward  conduct ;  for  that 
is  self-evident;  but  as  moral  beings,  we 
I  must  sift  the  motives  which  prompt  that 
I  conduct.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
I  tween  the  practical  and  the  moral  value 
of  an  action.  A  man  may  build  hospitals, 
and  confer  privileges  on  his  neighbours. 
These  deeds  are  good  in  so  far  as  the 
persons  benefitted  are  concenied  ;  but 
worthless  before  God,  if  his  object  be 
to  get  fame,  secure  influence,  or  indulge 
vanity.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  gave 
alms ;  tiiai  was  practically  good, — but  it 
was  to  be  seen  of  men ;  and  so  the  deed 
was  morally  bad.  A  cup  of  cold  water 
may  be  bestowed  ;  the  gift  is  of  little  in- 
trinsic value ;  but  if  given  to  a  disciple  of 
Christ,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  the  mo- 
tive so  gives  worth  to  it,  that  it  shall  not 
want  its  reward  when  angels  and  saints 
shall  be  gathered  round  to  see.  By  my 
conduct  men  will  judge  me  In  time.  By 
my  motives  the  Lord  will  judge  me  in 
eternity.  Well  may  I  pray,  therefore, 
'*  Lord,  work  in  me  to  mill^  as  well  as  to 
do,  of  thy  good  pleasure,"  that  all  may 
be  to  thy  gtoty. 

D.  S. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


iniAT  rOR  TBB  OBXBKAL  ABSEMBLT. 


.  yftAT— Thai  "  when  they  are  all  with 
one  accord  in  Ono  place,**  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  was  poure<1  out  without 
iu^fure  upon  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
may  descend  from  liim  down  to  each  of 
His  mmistering  servants,  in  a  more  copi- 
ous ouTPouRiKO  than  has  ever  been 
granted  before : 

That  a  spirit  of  unanimiiy,  as  members 
of  the  same  body,  may  prerail  in  this 
Ckncral  AsMoobly ;  lo  that  it  may  be  n* 


marked  of  them  this  Session,—*  See  how 
Oifst  Christiana  love  one  another  /  **  **  Be- 
hold how  gfxid  and  how  pleasant  a  thing 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  in  unity  I" 
They  are  •*  pitilul,"  thf y  are  *»  ccmrkoiUf'* 
they  '*  love  as  brethren  i" 

That  they  may  ^^ redeem  the  time**  o( 
this  Session,  **  because  the  days  are  evil.** 
That,  ^* forgetting  the  things  that  aie 
behind."— old  didTerenoes  and  grievances, 
mid  all  things  of  minor  importance^-^Wi^y 
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m»j  ptesj  forvar«1  to  Uiose  tilings  only 
winch  concern  the  prize  of  tlieir  hlgh- 
wlling— the  honour  of  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church. 

Pray— That  they  may  "  toalk  in  wisdom 
towards  Uiem  that  are  without;"  (towards 
tiiose  who  assail  and  threaten  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Church;)  so  that 
they  may  give  none  occasion  to  the  enemy 
to  bUispheme  "the  worthy  name  by  which 
t^y  are  called ;"  seeking  out  of  His  ful- 
ness that  character  which  their  Great 
Head  possessed.  And,  remembering 
that  Ko  hath  said,  "As  thou  hast  sent 
me  into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  sent 
them  into  the  world ;"  may  they  become 
more  and  more  separated,  in  spirit  and 
in  practioe»  from  the  maxims  and  customs 
of  a  "  world  lying  in  the  wicked  one ;" 
from  its  wretched  expediency,  its  false 
liberality,  its  robbery  of  God,  and  its 
deification  of  man. 


Pray— Ttiat  the  Lord  who  feigni^lt, 
ma^'  80  overrule  all  the  measures  which  tli*>y 
adopt,  as  to  "  stablish,  strengthen,  settle  " 
the  Church  more  and  more  upon  her  onljr 
true  foundation, — the  rock  Clwist. 

And  if  this  cannot  be  until  "  after  that 
they  have  suffered  awhile,*'  oh!  pray 
that  they  may  be  nerved  for  the  struggle 
by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  shield  of 
faith,  the  breastplate  of  rigliteousness,  and 
the  girdle  of  truth. 

Pray — T/iat  they  may  aU  return  to  t^efr 
parishes  with  "  Uie  Spirit  of  glory  and  of 
God  resting  on  "  them ;  so  that  greater  zeal, 
greater  love,  greater  purity,  greater  fal ch- 
illiness, may  characterize  each  in  his 
person  and  in  his  work;  and  that  the 
result  of  all  this  may  he,  the  "daify 
adding  to  the  Ciiurch  of*  multitudes  '*  of 
such  as  shall  be  saved.** 

H.I. 


PAROCHIAL  AND  CONGREGATIONAL  EFFORTS. 


Sr.  Matt:iew's,  Glasgow. 

The  local  schemes  of  tlie  congregation 
are  superintended  by  a  committee  of  the 
Congregational  Asswiation.  A  meeting 
is  held  every  year  in  the  month  of  March, 
to  which  all  the  members  are  invited, 
and  at  which  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
is  read. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
report  read  in  March  last  :— 

1.  Week-day  School.— The  school-house 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  about  L  1400, 
it  is  entirely  free  of  debt,  and  the  school 
is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  teacher  has  a  good  sahiry,  in  return 
for  which  the  session  has  the  power  to 
send  100  children  free  of  payment.  The 
number  on  the  sessional  roll  is  at  present 
95.  The  number  on  the  school  roll  is  in 
all  406.  The  sessional  scholars  are  not 
pauper  children.  They  are  generally  the 
children  of  parents  who  are  struggling 
with  difficulties,  and  unable  to  impart 
to  their  families  a  sound  education. 

2.  School  of  Industry.— The  salary  is 
raised  by  a  society  of  ladies.  The  school 
is  attended  by  more  than  100  girls,  about 
SO  of  whom  are  taught  gratuitously. 
Tlic  afternoon  of  the  day  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  knitting,  sewing,  and  other 
female  acquirements. 

3.  r/i€  Missionary  Scheme  is  supported 
hy  voluntary  subscription.  Circumstances 
are  brought  to  our  knowledge  from  time 
to  time  of  the  benefits  of  this  movement. 
K umbers  who  have  come  from  the  country 
in  poverty,  and  who,  arriving  as  strangers 


in  Glasgow,  have  fallen  into  careless  and 
irregular  habits,  are,  through  the  visita- 
tions of  the  missionary,  induced  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  a  place  of  worship. 
Several  instances  are  continually  occur- 
ring where  the  advantages  of  sUch  an 
agency  are  most  conspicuous. 

A  meeting  is  held  every  Monday  even- 
ing in  a  room  hired  for  the  purpose,  and 
is  addressed  by  the  missionary. 

4.  Sabbath  Schools, ^'Vhere  are  afr  pre- 
I  sent  about  30  teachers,  and  an  avcnigo 
I  attendance  of  from  300  to  330  scholar*. 
'  The  classes  meet  in  the  school- houses  arid 
!  session-house,  and  also  in  different  rooms 

throughout  the  district.  An  adnlt  class 
j  is  taught  by  the  missionary.  Tlie  lessons 
are  drawn  out  for  the  use  of  the  teacher*, 
and  embrace  various  portions  of  Old  and 
New  Testament  history,  including'  doc- 
trine, parable,  and  miracle,  varied  for  the 
interest  and  profit  of  the  scholars.  The 
teachers  meet  for  prayer,  and  the  diacus- 
sion  of  the  lesson  every  Sabbath  mornipg. 

5.  Poor  Fund. — This  is  a  scheme  for 
giving  aid  to  our  poorer  fellow-worship- 
pers who  may  be  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
poverty  by  sickness  or  other  misfortunes. 
The  scheme  is  not  intended  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  parish  out-door  relief. 
The  elders,  in  distributing  the  funds,  havo 
a  discretionarypower,  which  Is  judiciously 
exercised.  The  afternoon  oollectioos  at 
the  church-door  are  devoted  to  this 
scheme,  and  yield  a  revenue  of  about 
L.60  per  annum. 

6.  The  Clothing  Soeithf  if  luftnaged  «xw 
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fJiisiVely  by  ladies.  Tlie  incpme  of  the 
fibcioty  is  about  L.94,  i'nclildihg  the  sdnis 
obtained  for  the  sales  of  new  clothing. 
Many  poor  and  decayed  persons  have 
oeen  enabled  to  attend  ordinances  ihrodgh 
the  i^id  of  this  valuable  agency. 
■"7.  There  is  a  Congregational  Libraty,— 
,tine  readers  at  present  are  not  so  numer- 
pu$  as, it  is  desirable  ihey  should  be. 
J  ,  A^priyer  Weeting  Is  held  In  the  church 
every  month,  ahd  occasionally,  ih  addi- 
tion tp  the  exposition  oiT  Scrlpttire,  Sobie 
.one  or  olher  of  the  general  schemes  of  the 
Assembly  is  recornraetided  to  the  notice 
pjf  the. people,  and  k  geiierat  Idea  given  of 
its  cbrid'itioo  in'd  ptospccts.  *We  believe 
"lli  to  b^.the  expbrienfce  of  ^vfefy  minister 
aiic^  'session  in  tiie  Churcli,  that  ignorance 
,  of  what  fa  reuuy  being  done,  Is  9ie  great 
tiinderauce  to  progressive  interest  \n  tnis- 
siojafy  undertakings. 

To 'support  the  local  schemes  of  the 
congregation,  and  to  provide  for  all  ex- 
penses, an  annual  income  of  about  L.350 
is  required. 

With  one  exception,  (the  poor  fund,) 
all  the  scheqsea  are  aupported  by  sub' 
acription, — the  ladies  taking  their  own 
^har&  in  the  Clothing  Society  and  School 
jM  Industry,— arid  the  gentlemen  dividing 
amongst  themselves  the  faboiir  of  collect- 
}psjQT  tlie  others. 

:  These  fj^cts  and  figures  by  no  means 
p^^vess  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  the 
acting  committees.  A  long  chapter  of 
disappointments  might  be  added.  Stories 
mi;^ht  be  told  of  charity  abused,  of  hopes 
blighted,  and  of  efforts  baffled.  But 
thi^ugb  ^  report  might  be  put  forth  in 
aucn  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  that 
ii\\t6  benefit  was  seen  compared  with  the 
jp^xations  attending  our  operation,  yet 
^e  believe  God  has  rpade  us  answerable 
(qx  our  abilities,  and  thiat  we  are  not  Jus- 
tified in  pleading  partial  discomfiture  as 
an  excuse  for  Inertness. 

During  last  Winter  a  suni  of  upwards 
of  L.20U0  was  raised  by  the  congregation 
to  en^w  the  church.  The  necessary 
ateps  to  this  end  are  now  in  process. 

f .  .   .  ' 

,  ^  ..  ,  TBB  ukuaptized. 
;  Ministers  whose  lot  it  is  to  labonr  in 
the  mure  destitute  localities  of  our  Inrger 
towns,  and  in  country  parishes  with  pub- 
lic works,  will  bear  me  out  in  saying,  that 
in  such  places  a  very  necessary  question 
before  admitting  young  conamunicants 
Is,  *'  Have  you  been  baptized  ?"  There 
i^  a  dense  mass  of  heathenism  in  the 
xt\\ABt  of  us,  knowing  not  so  much  as 
W;liuther  there  is  a  Holy  Ghost,  and  still 
remaining,  eyeo  outwardly,  .unsprinkled 
with  the  baptism  of  water,  Only^  9^  page 
ortwobAc]^  in  niy  missionary**  journal, 


I  find  the  following  entfy  irtttdc:— 
**Ti8rted  in  '.^^-i-^'  fAnd:  Id  ih*  'ftfp 
flat  th^re  are  two  men  livih^  with'  tw(j 
womeii  unniifricd.  The^  hat^  faipiHc* 
unbaptized.  There  Is  also  anoth\^^  fiimft¥ 
—once,  I  believe;  merfibers  of  the  O.  P. 
Church,  with  children  trhbftptfze^.  Itl 
all,  eight  tirtbdiJtized  dhfrdrfett  heW.  ^* 
When  I  came^  about  two  ^eilrs  ago,'  to  the 

r Irish  In  which  this  stat^  df  things  ^ist^j 
found  that  a  machinery  had  beeti  tH'  ia 
motibil.  especially  for  these  outcast  fsttif-' 
lies.  There  was  a  missibnSirjr  ltfbM4on«l|^ 
and  dally  -Hslting  among  them,'-^kh  lisddi 
ciatlott  of  ibembers  of  the  cotigregatlottj 
for  bringing  out  the  lidblts  to  meeting! 
and  to  church,  and  for  getting  thfe  cHild- 
ren  to  attend  the  Sabbath  school.  The«6 
meetings  for  the  adnlt«  are  held  iMee  «- 
week ;  one  Is  addressed  by  thb  minister, 
and  ihfe  other  bjr  the  missionary ;  and  they 
present  a  very  interesting  spectacle. 
Nearly  100  persons  regularly  hear  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them  there,  many  of 
whom  would  otherwise  be  shut  out  al- 
most entirely  fh)m  the  means  of  grace. 
There  are  mothers  with  infants;  there 
are  fathers  in  tatters ;  there  are  men  and 
women  who  had  seldom,  if  ever,  been  in  any 
church,  and  some  who  would  not  venture 
on  the  Sabbath  to  attend  aProtestant  place 
of  worship,  come  out  then.  This  had  been 
in  operation  for  some  time  btefore  I  feame, 
begun  by  my  esteemed  friend  And  giftefl 
predecessor  in  his  short  btit  laborious 
ministry  In  the  charge  to  #hfch  I  suc- 
ceeded. In  visiting  this  parish,  one  coiild 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  numbers 
who  were  growing  up  unbaptized'.  It 
was  resolved  to  adapt  these  meetings,  ai 
far  as  possible,  to  the  circumstiinced  of 
the  heads  of  such  families,  and  we  were 
rewarded  by  a  regular  attehdance  06  th0 
part  of  several.  This  machinery,  beside^ 
causing  many  advantages,  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  producing  the  following 
result.  On  a  Sabbath  evening  In  Decem- 
ber last,  the  seseion  met  in  the  usual  place 
of  weekly  meeting,  and  then  and  there 
I  administered,  and  felt  myselif  justified 
in  administering,  the  rite  of  baptism  to 
twenty  who  before  were  unbaptized.  What 
a  scene!  Hie  place  was  crowded,  but 
with  no  spectators  drawn  to  it  from 
merely  idle  curiosity.  I  neVer  witnessed 
so  imposing;,  so  impressive  a  spectacle  ifi 
my  life.  Tlierc  we  had  mothers  present- 
ing their  children  themselves,  for  tlifelr 
husbands  were  d«ad,  or  worse  ihan  dead: 
We  had  fathers  with  palHd  cheeks,  whd 
had  long  been  out  of  work,  and  whor.  pfn- 
ing  for  years  in  sad  distress,  h'nd  beeYl 
obliged  to  give  aw^ay  their  dotirts  art'flf 
fiirnlture  for  bread.  The  blind  ftthet 
was  among  ^her6|  j^roping  h!»  way  to  the 
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iMptiimal  ibnt  to  dedicate  his  children  to 
the  Qod  he  vowed  to  aenre.  Some  were 
there  who  had  gone  once  or  twice  to  the 
pariah  church  when  they  had  come  first 
But  there  was  no  place  in  it  allotted  for 
parishioners ;  no  seat  for  those  who  oonld 
not  or  who  would  not  hny  the  truth. 
Disgraoeftil  state  of  things,— too  com- 
mon I  What  wonder  if  they  thought 
tiiat  no  man  cared  for  their  soul,  and  left 
the  church  determined  never  to  return. 
We  had,  too^  some  reclaimed  from  a  life  of 
Tioe  and  misery,  to  honesty,  sobriety,  and 
virtue,  and  we  fondly  hoped  and  trusted 
to  religion  and  to  God.  I  satisfied  my- 
self of  the  knowledge  and  character  of 
these  difi^arent  parents.  They  made  a 
solemn  and  public  profession  of  their 
faith  in  Christy  and  obedience  to  Him. 
They  undertook  to  discharge  the  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  them  as  Christian  parents, 


and  then  their  ehildren-^I  OiliBOt  Hj 
their  infants— were  baptized.  Not  onlj 
weeks,  but  months  and  years,  had  rolled 
over  these  children's  heads.  Bovi  and 
girls  of  nine  and  ten  years  old  were 
among  them,  partakers  of  a  rite  which  I 
trust  the  God  of  grace  will  Uess,  plsoed, 
though  late,  by  their  mothers  or  fsthen 
in  the  arms  of  the  Saviour  for  His  Ueanng, 
and  taking  part  in  such  a  scene,  ss  neither 
they  nor  those  around  me,  nor  theelden 
who  were  present,  nor  I,*  can  sorely  ever 
forget  Surely,  if  Jesus  still  livee,— ii 
still  the  same, — ^that  scene  was  not  in- 
different to  Him,— that  administration  of 
baptism  was  not  unblessed  by  Him  who 
said  on  the  earth, «'  Suffer  the  UtUe  child- 
ren to  come  unto  me,  and  fiorfaid  Uiem 
not,  for  of  such  it  the  kiogdon  of 
heaven.** 

L.Y. 


0.0tittfi  Of  HMkn. 


lioberiMtm'a    PonM     of    SUUimery    for 
Ckurehea  and  Church  Courti.    D.  RoB- 

BRT80H,  Glasgow. 

The  time  has  not  long  gone  by  when 
the  secular  affairs  of  many  of  our  con- 
gregations were  conducted  after  the  fa- 
shion of  the  treasurer  of  a  certain  north- 
em  burgh,  who  kept  liis  money  in  one 
old  boot,  and  his  receipto  in  another,  and 
balanceil  accounts  at  Christmas  by  a 
comparison  of  the  two.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  some  remnants  of  this  primitive 
method  of  ecclesiastical  finance  may  yet 
be  found  lingering  in  various  parts  of  the 
country;  and  there  are,  probably,  few 
congregations  that  have  not  still  a  good 
deal  to  learn  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  secular  affairs.  The  spirited 
publisher  of  the  "Formtof  Church  Sta- 
tionery "  has  therefore  laid  the  Churches 
of  our  land  under  deep  obligation,  by  the 
preparation  of  a  complete  set  of  forms 
for  eveiy  department  of  congregational 
business— drawn  up  with  great  care,  and 
a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  The  most  important  of  these 
are  the  Communicanfa  Roll- Booh  ^  for 
Parish  Churches^  the  Birth  and  Baptismal 
Register,  the  Seat- Letting  Book,  the 
Church  Colleetina  Cash-Booh,  the  Clergy- 
man's Parochial  Visiting  Booh,  and  the 
Minute  Booh  for  Seuions,  Presbyteries, 
and  Deacons*  Courts,  They  are  all 
excellently  adapted  to  the  purposes 
they  are  intended  to  serve;  and  their 
completeness,  simplicity  or  arrangement, 
and  cheapness,  have  already  obtained  for 
^m  a  very  extensive  sale,  and  should 
bring  them  into  universal  use.  To  shew 
the  ftiloess  of  these  forms,  we  may  men- 


tion,  that  the  Cmmsmkwes  RMBeck 
contains  a  column  for  the  name,  lesidenoe, 
employment.,  time  of  admission,  and  d 
communicating,  date  and  manner  of  re- 
moval of  each  communicant,  and  one  for 
general  remarks.  The  Parochial  Visitin§ 
Book  will  shew  the  name,  resideBce,  oc- 
cupation, family,  and  Church  connexion  of 
everr  parishioner.  The  Baptismal  Be^ 
ter  is  a  perfect  model  of  a  parochial 
record ;  and  the  Minute  Booh  adda  toita 
other  recommendations  that  of  acarefoUj 
prepared  index,  embracing  under  geaeral 
heads  all  the  matters  which  usually  coms 
before  Sessions  and  Presbyteries.  Hm 
Church  Annual  Comparative  Statement' 
Book  is  intended  to  shew  at  a  glanos  the 
operations  of  the  congregation  during  the 
year,— embracing  the  details  of  member* 
ship— office-bearers'  accessions  and  diaii- 
nntions — ^religious,  moral,  charitable  snd 
educational  efforts — and  the  collection  snd 
disbursement  of  funds,  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  The  other  fonn» 
included  in  the  set,  such  as  The  Elder's 
District  Roli'Bo^-^The  Disfunctkm  Cer- 
tificate Booh— The  Oiurch  Collection  Catft- 
Booh—The  Tune  Boards  for  Preeentors' 
Deshs-'The  Collection  Plate  Lahds^ 
Marriage  Ihvdamatuni— Baptismal  Co-' 
tijicate,  jfc,  have  all  been  ^wn  up  with 
equal  care  and  skill.  We  must  not  omit 
to  notice  the  ScoUish  Church  Booh,  in- 
tended to  contain  an  outline  of  Lecture 
and  Sermon.  It  should  be  in  the  band 
of  every  youthful  h^rer  capable  of  tak- 
ing notes,  as  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  train 
the  young  to  habits  of  attention,  and  to 
prevent  the  services  of  the  sanotnarj 
from  beooming  a  wearioeM  to  them. 
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Bj  th«  Re?.  John  Raivkini,  S«rn« 

**  For  mj  yoke  U  f«sy.*''*-MjkTTS.  zl  30. 


n<  tbe  precediog  context,  we  Had  Cbri&t 
pMMKiB^  rett  to  the  leboaring  atid  heavy 
ladei  I  bat  the  promfse  wm  eoopted  with 
the  eetnmaiid,  *•  Tike  my  yoke  upon  you," 
•r-a  coBimand  which  required  to  be  obeyed 
before  true  re  At  could  be  enjoyed.  And 
lest  aoy  should  be  diseonniged  by  this, 
the  Saviour,  in  the  text,  asiured  His  dis- 
cfplea  that  His  yoke  was  an  easy,  and  not 
»  gaJUiny  one — easy  to  bear,  easy  to  tra- 
Tel  nnder. 

The  phraseology  here  employed  by  the 
SaTioor  is  easily  understood.  Because 
the  wooden  bandage  placed  on  the  necks 
of  draught-oxen  to  urtTte  thorn,  was  called 
«  yoke,  the  term  became  significant  of 
service  or  labour.  Accordingly,  in  the 
Scripivrea  we  read  of  different  kinds  of 
yoke*;  «,^,,  A  yoke  of  bondage^a  yoke 
ofaflBietions — a  yoke  of  punishment,  &c. 
Here  we  are  led  to  consider  a  yoke  of 
commandments;  for  soch  is  the  position 
of  all  true  disciples.  They  are  under 
SQbjeetion  to  alt  the  laws  and  reqaire- 
menta  of  Christ.  The  yoke  which  their 
Lord  and  Saviour  lays  upon  them  is  snb- 
nuision  of  mind,  will,  and  aitections  to 
Him.  lie  saves  them ;  but  in  doing  so, 
Ueodis  tbem  to  holiness,  and  sets  His 
l*w  before  them  as  the  rale  of  their  lives. 
He  invites  them  and  draws  them  to  Ilim- 
scir,  that,  through  faith  in  Ilim,  they  may 
be  pardoned  and  accepted  of  God ;  but 
this  is  not  all,>*the  pardoned  and  ac- 
cepted are  henceforth  His  servants,  serv- 
ing Him  in  their  bodies  and  spirits,  which 
thev  reckon  no  more  their  own,  but  His. 
This  is  Christ's  yoke. 

^ow  Uie  text  says,  that  this  yoke  of 
sabjeollon  to  Christ  is  easy.  Is  this  the 
opinion  of  tbe  generality  of  mankind  ? 
Plainly  not.  By  very  many — we  may 
My  by  the  great  majority  of  men — 
Cbribfs  yoke  ia  regarded  as  exceedingly 
heavy,  very  hard  to  bear.  They  seem, 
too,  to  bare  the  declarations  of  God's 
"W^rtrd    bn   their    sidp, — as    where   the 

3— V. 


Christian  life  ia  called  a  warfare,  and  tho 
gate  of  discipleship  is  said  to  be  strait. 
But  let  ft  be  remembered,  on  the  odO 
hand,  that  to  many  obedience  is  a  galHn^ 
bondage,  because  they  labour  as  the  hire- 
lings of  a  taskmaster,  and  not  as  the 
children  of  a  kind  and  compassionate 
Father.  They  have  no  real  love  to  tha 
Saviour — no  real  relish  for  His  service. 
They  are  strangers  to  the  secret  draw- 
ings of  love,  and  the  strongly-sustaining 
influences  of  grace.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  where  the 
Scriptures  speak  of  difficulties  in  the 
Christian  life,  they  also  f^peak  of  grace 
sufficient,  and  of  strength  perfected  in 
weakness.  Christ  strengthens  His  people, 
and  they  can  do  all  things.  Christ  arma 
His  people,  and  they  can  fight  every 
battle.  Christ  upholds  His  people,  and 
they  can  run  without  being  weary — they 
can  walk  without  being  faint.  Far,  in- 
deed,  be  it  from  me  to  speak  lightly  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  Christian  life.  It 
has  difficulties  at  its  outset,  when  self- 
righteousness  rebels  against  the  free 
grace  of  the  Gospel,  and  darling  sins  and 
pleasures  require  to  be  renounced.  It 
has  difficulties  in  its  progress,  when  tho 
flesh  daily  lusts  ag^ainst  the  spirit,  and  the 
spirit  against  the  fl^sh.  It  has  difficulties 
at  its  close,  when  the  prospect  is  rear 
of  entering  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  and  appearing  in  the  presence 
of  God.  Still  Christ  tells  us  that  His 
yoke  is  easy  ;  and  surely  He  must  know.* 
He  knows  tho  condition  of  His  ppople, 
and  the  aids  which  have  been  provided 
for  them  j  and  whatever  the  unbelieving 
world  may  think,  whatever  the  belie ver*a 
fears  may  sometimes  suggest,  it  is,  and 
must  be  true,  that  His  yoke  is  easy, 
and  His  burden  is  li^ht.  It  will  be  our 
endeavour,  in  an  humble  dependence  on. 
the  blessing  of  God,  to  shew  how,  and  in 
what  respects,  the  yoke  of  Christ  ia 
easy. 
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Observe^  then,  Jirst,  tbat  of  all  the 
yokes  under  which  men  bow  their  necks, 
tbat  of  Christ  is  the  easiest.  Compared 
with  this^  all  other  yokes  are  hard, 
heavy,  and  galling.  Look  at  the  yoke  of 
Jewish  ceremonies,  to  which,  perhaps,  the 
Saviour  had  special  reference  when  He 
used  the  words  of  our  text.  How  heavy 
this  was  Peter  informs  us  when  he 
speaks  of  it  as  a  yoke  which  neither  the 
Jews  of  his  day,  nor  their  fathers,  were 
able  to  bear.  And  when  we  consider  the 
burdensome  ceremonial  which  the  Jews 
were  required,  under  severe  penalties,  to 
observe — the  frequent  and  expensive  sac- 
rifices which  they  were  required  to  offer 
— the  long  and  laborious  journeys  to 
Jerusalem  which  they  were  required  to 
make— the  all  but  incessant  rites  of  puri- 
fication which  they  were  required  to  re- 
gard,— when  we  consider  these  things, 
we  say,  we  plainly  perceive  that  the  yoke 
of  Christ,  with  all  its  difficulties,  is  easy, 
•easy  indeed.  Its  ceremonies  are  simple 
In  the  extreme, — its  sacrifices  are  only 
those  of  sin, — its  journeyings  are  to  sanc- 
tuaries in  every  corner  of  our  land, — its 
rites  of  purification  are  all  inward— the 
sanctifioation  of  the  heart.  Verily,  we 
are  not  the  children  of  the  bondwoman, 
bat  of  the  free. 

Look,  again,  at  the  yoke  of  heathenism. 
Its  heaviness  should  make  us  rejoice  in 
the  easiness  of  that  of  Christ.  When  we 
think  of  the  heathen  devotee  seated  day 
and  night  on  the  ground,  scorched  by  the 
.  noonday  snn,  drenched  by  the  dews  of 
night,  rigidly  maintaining  the  same  con- 
strained posture,  clenching  his  hands  un- 
til they  are  pierced  through  and  through 
by  the  unont  nails, — when  we  think  of 
the  ponderous  oar  with  its  idol  load, 
crashing  under  its  wheels  the  bodies  of 
the  worshippers  as  it  travels  heavily 
along, — of  the  funeral  pile  on  which  the 
widow  sits  waiting  for  the  flames  which 
are  soon  to  mingle  her  ashes  with  those 
of  her  deceased  husband,  while  drums 
and  trumpets  are  in  readiness  to  drown 
ber  cries,— of  the  human  sacrifiees  which 
are  oflfered  to  appease  the  heathen's  san- 
gninary  |;od,  dragged  to  death  by  the 
%dist  ot»€wl  master,  and  scarcely  j  cr- 
mitted  to  cry  for  mercy  }—\^ hen  sudh 


things  are  thought  of,  we  may  well  blesi 
God  that  it  Is  the  yoke  of  Christ  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  bear.  The  Saviour 
commands,  but  it  is  in  love.  The  disciple 
obeys,  but  it  is  love  which  constrains 
him.  He  loves  the  service  which  he 
renders. 

Look  at  the  yoke  of  Romanism,  Heavy 
is  the  yoke  which  Popery  imposes  on  its 
followers.  It  is  little  wonder  that  efforts 
are  made  by  many  to  throw  it  off, — ^that 
in  Rome  itself  men  are  weary  of  its  load, 
and  anxious  to  be  free.  A  ceremonial 
almost  as  burdensome  as  that  of  Judaism ; 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  brooding  over 
the  spirit;  the  services  of  the  heart  at 
the  mercy  of  an  unsympatbizing  priest- 
hood ;  the  efficacy  of  ordinances  hanging 
on  the  good  intention  of  the  officiating 
priest ;  heaven  itself  opened  or  shut  at 
the  Church's  pleasure ;— this  is  a  bondage 
to  which  the  bistory^of  the  world  perhaps 
presents  no  parallel.  The  sincere,  obe- 
dient papist  bears  a  yoke  which  crushes 
his  spirit,  enslaves  and  fetters  his  mind, 
represses  inquiry,  and  makes  free,  inde- 
pendent thought  an  impossibility.  How 
different — how  easy  comparatively  is  the 
yoke  of  Christ  I  The  Saviour  encourages 
inquiry,  and  throws  open  the  page  of 
revelation.  He  reserves  the  services 
of  the  heart  for  His  own  confessionaL 
He  makes  the  efficacy  of  ordinances  de- 
pend upon  His  own  blessing.  He  offers 
heaven  to  every  true  believer,  and 
declares  that  the  gates  of  ^hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  him.  Here  is  freedom. 
Here  the  soul  u  brought  closely  to  the 
Saviour  himself,  and  delivered  from  the 
tyranny  and  yoke  of  men. 

Look  at  the  yoke  of  the  world  and  siiu 
This  is  a  cruel,  grinding  yoke.  Sin  in 
its  various  forms,  and  the  world  in  its 
laws  of  fashion,  etiquette,  and  honour, 
are  hard  taskmasters.  Whoever  has 
been  the  slave  of  any  of  these,  and  been 
brought  to  discipleship,  will  really 
testify  that  religion  is  freedom,— that  its 
yoke  is  easy  when  compared  with  their 
endless  and  exhausting  requbrements. 
Strange  as  it  may  sound  in  the  ears  of 
many,  it  is  easier  to  be  a  true  dbciple  of 
Christ  than  to  be  a  votary  of  sin  and  the 
woEld^    Ike  rule  of  Christ   is 
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gentle,  more  oonrfdente,  and  1e<8  exact- 
ing than  that  of  sin  and  the  world.  The 
cry  of  the  latter  la  ever,  Gire,  gire.  They 
•re  insatiable.  In  bearing  this  yoke, 
peace  is  far,  far  away.  Rest  is  a  thing 
unknown.  Remorselessly  the  lash  is 
mppHed.  Often  would  the  mind  and  flesh 
rest,  bnt  they  are  not  permitted.  The 
tyrant  to  whom  they  hare  snbjeeted 
themseWes  calls,  and  they  are  compelled 
to  rise  and  renew  the  weary  round.  Com- 
pared with  this,  how  easy  is  the  Christ- 
ian's yoke  I  Christ  leads,  does  not  drive, 
His  disciples.  He  leads  them  tenderly, 
as  a  good  shepherd  leads  his  flocks ;  and 
when  diffionlties  arise,  He  takes  them  np  in 
His  arms  and  bears  them  safely  throagh. 
Brethren,  all  experience  proves  that  to 
some  yoke  or  another  men  will  bow  their 
necks;  and  is  it  not  of  importance  that 
we  should  choose  the  easiest  ?  We  are 
not  necessarily  without  a  yoke,  because 
free  from  Jewish,  Heathen,  and  Popish 
bondage.  No!  sin  and  the  world  are 
ready  to  impose  their  yoke.  Have  we 
to  look  far  before  we  see  the  world's 
drudge,  sensuality's  slave,  money's  wor- 
shipper, fashion's  votary,  pride's  bonds- 
man ?  Some,  indeed,  boast  of  their 
freedom,  and  ridicule  the  slavery  of 
others ;  but  if  we  carefully  examine  their 
position,  they  will  be  found  themselves 
crouching  and  bending  under  a  yoke  as 
enslaving  as  that  of  those  whom  they 
choose  to  ridicule  and  laugh  at.  In  fact, 
all  have  their  object  in  life— the  some- 
thing for  which  they  live,  and  where  the 
liberty-giving  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  is 
unreceived  and  unfelt;— this  worldly 
object,  this  supremely  sought-for  some- 
thing, becomes  a  yoke  which  presses 
heavily  and  gallingly  on  the  spirit.  For 
anch  is  the  influence  of  this  present  world 
on  unsanctified  minds,  that  it  must  needs 
tyrannize.  It  will  not  be  content  with  a 
moderate  regard.  It  exacts  more  and 
more  of  attention  and  endeavour,  until  it 
becomes  a  very  hard  and  grievous  yoke. 
Christ's  yoke  is  undoubtedly  the  easi- 
est of  all.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  choose 
it.  Those  who  bear  it  are  free;  and 
they  have  the  happiness  of  knowing, 
that  while  bearing  it,  they  are  travel- 


the  people  of  God.  Nor  do  they  elijoy 
this  world  the  less,  that  they  are  bearing 
the  yoke  of  Christ, — nay,  they  enjoy  this 
world  the  more ;  for  all  which  it  gives 
them  is  sweetened  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
and  is  partaken  of  with  a  conscience  at 
peace  with  Him  who  reigns  above. 

Bnt  observe,  tecondljfy  that  the  yoke  of 
Christ  may  be  said  to  be  really  and  posi- 
tively easy,  when  its  nature,  its  helps, 
and  its  hopes,  are  considered.  The  rear- 
ing of  a  stupendous  arch, — an  arch  which, 
wide  and  far-spanning,  hangs  high  above 
a  yawning  chasm — ^may  appear  a  work 
of  surpassing  difficulty;  but  when  the 
means  and  appliances,  the  mechanism 
and  arrangements  of  the  builder  are  con- 
sidered, the  mind  wonders  at  the  ease 
with  which  the  structure  is  raised.  It  is 
very  similar  in  the  case  of  the  Saviour's 
yoke.  It  appears  exceedingly  difficult 
to  bear, — ^nay,  indeed,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult ;  but  there  are  means  and  appli- 
ances, helps  and  encouragements,  which 
fully  meet  the  difficulty,  and  render  all 
easy. 

But  let  us  take  care  not  to  make  the 
difficulties  of  the  Christian  life  greater 
than  what  they  really  are.  The  uncou" 
verted  sometimes  terrify  themselves  with 
the  contemplation  of  difficulties  which 
deserve  no  other  name  than  imsginary. 
They  look,  for  example,  upon  the  dili- 
gence and  self-denial  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  on  their  watchfulness  agsinst  sin, 
on  their  unwearied  endeavours  to  serve 
and  glorify  God,  on  their  sacrifice  of 
means  and  ease  at  the  call  of  duty,  and 
they  say  to  themselves,  How  can  we 
ever  undertake  a  work  so  difficult  as  this? 
But  they  forget  that  they  themselves 
remain  unchanged  by  grace,  unrenewed 
by  the  Spirit,  unraised  from  death  in 
trespasses  and  sins  ;  while  disciples  have 
new  hearts,  new  desires,  new  delights, 
and  new  energies  given  them  by  the 
Saviour  whom  they  serve.  The  uncon- 
verted judge  in  ignorance  of  the  position, 
the  means,  and  appliances  of  disciples. 
They  fail  to  consider,  that  were  they 
casting  themselves  upon  Christ,  and  tak- 
ing His  yoke  upon  them,  they  should 
receive  hearts  and  desires,  delights  and 
^^^^^«Q    Kv  which  thev  should  l>e  en« 
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ab'ould  become  9f»,w  fv^atimff.  i  T^f.Mr- 
Tice  of  God,  now  Biich  a  drudgery,  would 
become  their  delight.  The  pleaturet  of 
nn,  now  so  sweet  and  attrtotiTe»  would 
become  their  abhorrence.  Holiness^  now 
■o  inBipi4  J^  vaattraclUty  jareald-pnt  on 
winning  charms,  aad  draw  them  power* 
fully  on^foardt  in  itt  fettefa  of  pleasant- 
ness and  peace. 

Ntflr  are  even  the  converted  altogether 
guiltless  of  terrifying  tbemselfiiS  with 
imaginary  difficulties.  Finding  that  it 
needs  all  thetr  watehfulnese  and  care 
to  maintain  a  Clirlstian  stedfastnese  in 
ordinary  eirenmstanoes,  they  sometimes 
bemoan  themsi^lves,  and  wonder  how  they 
will  ever  struggle  through  seasons  of 
greater  trial  and  difficulty.  They  fear 
greatly  that  they  shall  not  then  be  able 
to  bear  the  yoke  of  Christ.  But  they 
forget,  that  when  seasons  of  greater  trial 
and  difficulty  come,  God  will  giro  more 
grace, — f^nee  sufficient,  strength  cTcn  as 
their  day, — ^whioh  will  make  the  beanug 
of  the  yoke  of  Christ  as  easy  as  before. 
It  is  unwise  and  improper  to  judge  of  one 
day  by  the  grace  of  another,  since  every 
ffoy  has  just  its  own  measure  of  grace, — 
Just  what  is  sufficient  for  itself,  and  no 
move.  The  machinery  and  scaffolding 
wMch  have  sufficed  for  the  rearing  of 
one  structure,  may  not  suffice  for  the 
rearing  of  another;  but  it  will  be  the 
tender's  care  to  provide  materials  of 
adequate  strength  for  the  work  to  be 
d9a»»  And  shall  we  doubt  that  the 
Saviour,  who  calls  His  people  to  bear  His 
yoke  in  more  trying  circumstances,  will 
leave  them  withoat  the  requisite  hearenly 
aids,  or  fatt  to  uphold  them  with  the 
z?ght  arm  of  His  righteonaness  ?  Assur- 
edly not  1  When,  therefore^  days  of  dis- 
threes,  of  disappointment,  or  disease,  are 
i^cipated,  let  ns  not  cry  out  in  terror, 
Wibat  shall  we  do  when  thesa  evil  days 
eo ve  ?  How  shall  we  anbmit  to  the  will 
of.  God  and  bear  the  Saviour's  yoke  ?  for 
ajiaa  I  it  will  ool  be  an  eaay  yoke  then,^ 
ii  wUl  cmah  na  to  the  ground !  Away 
with  aueh  /ears  {  Christ's,  yoke  will  be 
Uwnm  ^hQA  M  now;     He  witt  give  a 


areata  aeasitriibf  ^gra^,  aad  m^^M 
towklkiis  HteaetfiA  MitCaH  tMer^'idil 
reoairort4vaaals.  ..  ■  ..  i  -.-i.-;  tuov 
.  Bsii  the%  aM  thev»>iMft  nMZ^Mlc^tea 
tfiaheCliriatiaitiifof  U«dtfubiadKf4llA 
•ff«.  Wal,'  whi«itbaw«4>€ik#^H^Ill'«iie 
yoke  of  Christ  he  €9^4  Y^r^^cttMfe 
Ier0  andgraae  lia»»-M:aaiitfln«^p^«%^. 
Thfaik  tif  4be' poiMv  iat  lotof  '*^Mt 
lrttanmara.dittewi»wfaei»4o#»tUi^lihiift 
What  iPwe  y^aM- •^iiltn«^e  4>^it 
MUd  tPBritoH^h^ild  M  ltcolK.:«lMlflIMN(ft 
wMtodie^sMit*  WHwitatt<tfcii<Hiy«b 
IbiriM^thtAMiA  tfBd^«fih«ll<MM<lM«l4 
Wtet  'wNd'  tlw  VMiiBtf!»r>ia«lilMi^ 
>mf»Bylitfgfl  to  hfftf  *^'#hedbaiM«lM^ 

Christian  love  smiles  at-<MiMUiK^  'M 
«ammaiid1shkrd  Whivft*  «l6dilMirr«itf  ^ 
Bps- oftka  HetwyawfmtfclBtWIi  S&VNW^. 
hetf  i«4Aie«Mtidliiiilg^  fortoMtt  dltf. 
iiipleitba«to¥ealoli»  ^TIAMTMiraMi 
fbe  all,  theft  w«rtfiai  tfekft^iyUM'^OI^^BB 
dM  foFaU,^iaC  they  wirfih'fi^lMHMB 
not  henceforth  live  unto  themselveat  bat 
unto  Him  who  died  for  tliem,  and  rose 
again."     Lore  draws  as  well  as  eon- 
strains  ;  for  it  points  (o  Gethsemane  and 
the  cross,  and  says,  ''What  will  you  not  do 
for  such  a  Saviour  !— for.  one,  whfKtf/f^ 
the  wine-press  for  you  and  yQ|i|r.^4^ 
tion  ?"  Think,  too^  of  the  p^iir^fif^FW)*^ 
It  bore  Abraham  from  ^ia.  cgprntigifff^ 
kindred  at  the  call  of  God^i  Jpl.^i^mf^ 
Moses  to  refuse  the  richea  ^f.^^f^Sif4 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  oppr^^^  ^j^eotplf 
of  Israel.    It  ausUiM^^.P^lpi^,  t^^fy^ 
trials  of  the  severest  chanici^.  ^Jt-Pffj^ 
the  apostles  willing  tfi  ^^^^^f^g^y^fV^ljfyf 
all,  and  become  the  foUqw^^^  fl^ 
houseless  and  homeless  J^iif^^  ^  It  Mg^ift 
Paul  for  his  missionary  York^afd^^i^ 
gers   numerous,  immi^enV  ^^  yrwyiyt. 
What  shall  be  called  difficult*  ^t||n  j^^ 
power  is  operative  !    The  I^p^  j^o(|^*> 
turies  has  shorn  grace,  of  .^qnf  ^  ^/^ 
power.  It  was  but  yesterday,  m/^  W^ 
that  it  was  seen  sustaining  mmr^j^.p^ 
the  stake.    Time  cannot  dimfaii#h«  Iha. 
power  of  grace.    While  there  ts  a  soi^.t^ 
need  it,  it  will  be  0>nnd  descehduay|,li><MS 
heaven   in    meas^ri   aflequaU,  to''  fhe. 
CKufeh's  nec^essities.'  ^ 

BttlV  it  im  b^  s^d^  tllm 'fS.  ^ 
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Mf^O  lijnwwiM  OmmfOaAl  ibalObriit, 
your  Saviour  and  frieniy  knmni  tlii*  vevj 
«««J^.fi0koowaaa.  H*MMiri»idlf. 
^HkW« adM^wid  Hi*  y^k*  l»  bacottii^ 
.jQpvci^air4  Ubcarf  ab4  ymII  H«  not  per* 
fotmMi^  piomiM,  «  1«  vill  bald  Ay  Hgkt 
4»Md«^aay|ii«/a»to  tbe^  F«ar-BOtf  Iivill 
Mprthefr?!'  Ifoyyi^bHe^yovr  Skvioiir 
-iMMl.Mnd^.lv^JMMntfe  ovUtteMI- 
ipiUiev  of  lU  CluiiliMi.UliB/-«who  fefipi- 

fPMHpi^Mi  fiOMiiilOK  to  baar  f<  Aod  «y. 

4Hk|!«»|K»««fltjM|d!ipr«Ml(  «MMBk.t|||Mliie 

*«ii».«f.  e».,di»w»lwii  ,>^'  WWafcr^, 
KO^HmMve  baiidflrivbiaki  Ung  domn,  md 

9df%iMi^Jf».4)iw.wiUiie  raa(U  Tke 
Injur,  jif  «MNW«  .wJilMi.tet9MMil  Mst  ahall 
WfWftI«4-  »B»5>W4  «hMr«9  hope! 

•rffJfkm^ft^^l^h^  prMi»«U-*BO  more 
grfmiV^edfpWUf^na  fufibor  yoke-beer* 


4ii)f  I '  1U«t, '  tiflenfliil);:  reit  T  '  4f^ef<mB 
8ivlMir/We  "MiMld  beet*  tby  yb1te ;  Help 
tift,.  and  «oiidaiSt'iis  ttfely  to  tby  king- 
dom and  ^ory.    'Amen. 


PRAISE. 

King  of  glorj,  King  of  jp«M;e  S 
I  wtll  loTe  the#  j 


.  TboabMtgianUdmyre^pDMt/  '* 

Thou  hast  beard  ma^ 
Thou  didst  note  mj  worUng  brvast.^' 
Thou  hast  spared  ae. 

r 
^inierefoTe  witli  ray  utmost  art 

I  win  sing  thee, 
And  iba  croam  of  all  mr  kaart 

I  wiU  bring  the«« 

Tboogb  my  slos  against  ma  ori^d* 

Thou  didst  dear  me, 
And  alone  when  they  replied 

ThoQ  didst  hoar  ma. 

6maU  it  is  tn  this  poor  sort 

Tocnrq|tbaai 
£*aa  eternity 's  too  short 

To  extol  thee  1 

HstBssr* 


CHRISrS  WARNING  TO  THE  SECURE. 


fMT.    ■   .-.'  •■     • 

ob  fori  >      • 

^<^¥AiH  reading  the  parables  of  our  Lord, 
C^r^  one  must  be  strock  with  the  fact, 
HHirtb^tr'  Warnings  are  addressed  not  to 
'^blicahs  and  sinBers,"  not  to  the 
hj^iHiy  \ricked  and  profane,  but  to  those 
♦Jfte  professed  religion,  wlio  were  respect- 
ifaM**fb"6to^ct,  and,  id  consequence, 
l^t^'itL'iheTnselves  that  they  were 
le^^fiffe^iu.  '  lliis  class,  who  believe  that  a 
•dmrifoliiiSerVance  of  religious  forms  and 
i^'b^nehif  respectability  of  character  en- 
^Atk^'tbd'salyation  of  the  soul,  are  as 
llfitemib'^ to-day,  and  in  as  imminent 
Sbai^  dt  being  for  ever  deceived  by  a 
iHie  ^be,  as  they  were  in  our  Saviour's 
ti&e,  ihd  w^  earnestly  entreat  the  atten- 
^Mn  of  all  such  to  the  following  parables. 
1.  That  of  the  '*  sower,**  recorded  in 
Mkttb.  ziii.  and  Luke  viii.,  speaks  of  those 
wlio  hear  the  word>-of  church-goers ;  and 
diurdi-going  implies  a  general  deoeo^ 
tJt  character  in  other  respects.  Yet»  of 
tb^,  only  one  in  foiir  Is  saT^,  or  is 
tpily  reli^iou^f—wliich,  surely  sfaoold 
vrarit  us  to  le  doers  of  the  word,  and  not 


hearers  only.  But  further,  two  of  the 
three  classes  here  spoken  of  are  iu  a  far 
more  hopeful  state  than  is  the  great 
majority  of  our  congregations  in  Scotland* 
The  "stony  ground"  and  the  "thorny 
ground  hearers"  are  both  powerfully 
affected  by  the  word,  and  to  a  consider^ 
able  extent  changed  by  it.  Oh  I  bow  the 
heart  of  many  an  earnest  preacher  wottUt 
rejoice,— how  be  would  thank  God  and 
take  courage,  if  he  saw  one  in  every  four 
of  bis  bearers  "  receiving  the  word  witll 
joy,"  or  beheld  the  good  seed  "  springing 
up'*  in  one-fonrth  of  those  for  whose  tat- 
vation  he  labours  I  The  reception  given 
to  the  truth  1^  the  men  here  spoken  of 
was  different  indeed  from  the  cold  dead 
indifference  with  which  it  is  generally 
listened  to  in  our  chnieheSb  But  one 
olass  only  out  of  the  four  recelTed  the 
word  in  laitb,  or  obeyed  it  in  love.  One 
only  out  of  every  four  was  saved  thereby* 
2.  Then  Uke  the  next  parable  also  ill 
Mattb.  xiiL,  that  of  the  ^  wheat'*  and  the 
*''  t&rci."    It  is  universally  acknowledged 
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ihsttbft  w»rd^'Umtf'.4id  not  repveseDt 
to  tike  U'aoaUton  of  oar  BibW  the  pUmt 
now  fiuniUarly  kaowa  to  ««  Vy  this  ofone, 
-which  at  i^l  «tagea  of  its  growth  ii  lo  un- 
liko  wheat,  that  they  oottld neyer  be  con- 
fotmded.  It  haa  been  coDJectuned  to  be 
the  irUieum  ft;peic»— wild  or  degenerate 
wheats  fiuniliarlj  known  as  <*qaickens»'* 
or  "oouoh  grass."  It  is  often  called 
darnel  But  whatever  be  the  specific 
plant  pointed  ont,  it  is  efideni  that  it 
was  one  so  doselj  resemUing  the  wheat 
in  appearance  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  its  progress,  that  an  unpractised  eye 
could  not  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  The  whole  point  of  the  parable 
depends  on  the  close  and  deoeptiFe 
likeness*;  for  this  is  made  the  ground 
of  forbidding  the  servants  to  attempt 
to  weed  out  the  **  tares," — "  naj,  but 
while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up 
also  the  wheat  with  them."  And  does 
not  this  teach  us,  that  we  may  have  the 
'<  form  of  godliness"  while  utterly  desti- 
tute of  the  ^  power"  thereof?  and  should 
it  not  lead  us  to  examine  ourselves  veiy 
carefully,  lest  we  may  be  Acfaans  in  the 
camp  of  Israel,  or  Judases  amid  the  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord, — like  unto  them  in  all 
that  is  external  but  unlike  and  opposite 
In  heart  and  spirit  ?  **  Eveiy  plant  which 
my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted 
ahall  be  rooted  out."  The  love  of  God  in 
the  heart,  shed  abroad  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Ss  necessary  to  make  us  truly  religious — 
to  ^  make  us  meet  for  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light." 

8.  Take  the  parable  of  the ''  ungrateful 
aervant,"  (Matth.  xviii.  23-84 ;)  for  all 
Admit  the  justice  of  the  severe  sentence 
passed  upon  him.  Tet,  what  did  he  do  ? 
Exactly  what  is  done  by  thousands  of 
professing  Christians  in  our  day;  and 
that  without  misgiving  or  compunction. 
He  rigorously  exacted  iiill  payment  of  a 
debt  due  to  him, — be  just  applied  the  law 
of  the  land,  in  its  ftill  power,  to  the  re- 
covering of  what  was  his  own.  The  exer- 
cise of  that  power  consigned  a  feUow-man 
to  a  hopeless  imprisonment.  But  the 
debt  was  legally  due.  They  were  entirely 
legal  means  that  he  used  for  getting  his 
money.  There  is  no  charge  whatever  of 
misrepresentation  or  of  iigustioe.    He 


seems  to harabe^n a oons^t,  i 

many  but  b»  waa  destimtr of  mmcj^^^ 

judgment  witiiogt  maroy  was  what  b» 

meted  to  his  brottier.;  and  the  same  mem^ 

sum  waa  metad  to  himseU;  asit  ahaU  also 

be  anto  ua,  i6  like  him,  we  are  wwmoti* 

ful, 

4.  TakeihaparaUeof^th^twosonai'' 
(Matth.  xxi«J28^88*>  Thedlaobedientswft 
did  Bot  deoy.hia-  ahtigations^to  do  iua 
Father's  work.  Ha  procusad  to  vark  » 
the  vineyard*  He  .profosigd  i^gjqp,.  and 
caUad  GMst,  *<  Lord,  Lotd^"  Butr  ho  w« 
dotthtadly*  ait  laDgtb>  found  vnA.ta.tH> 
his  portion«  becaosa  proftasms  withovft 
praofeioe^aa  Ms  habit«   i.      • 

5.  The  parable  oCtha^^maitfaia  of  lb» 
king's  son,"  (Matth.  zxii<.l-U,>ia peon- 
liarly  instructive;  (see  also  Jtofca  sir* 
15-24,  thongh  wo  .4a  mat,,  .with  nan>^ 
consider  that  it  is  tha^  satna  .paxaUsb> 
Hence  the  g;reat  mi^rtty  of  thosa  t» 
whom  life  is  freely  offered  1^  God,  «on» 
short  of  it  and  perish.  But  what.-aii^ 
they  doing?  How  do  they  spend  their 
lives?  In  pursuits  that  are  not  on^ 
lawful,  but,  in  their  own  place,  moat 
praiseworthy.  One  went  to  his  merchan* 
dize,  another  to  his  farm,  and  a  third  to 
his  family.  Surely  they  who  attend  $i^ 
these  avocations  and  dudes  may  hava 
boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment  They 
think  so,— they  con&ider  their  escusea 
quite  sufficient  and  satisfactory.  But  if 
we  allow  any  pursuit,  any  duty,  anything 
whatsoever, — it  matters  not  what,— to 
prevent  us  from  going  unto  God-<^t<)> 
prevent  us  from  loving  God  supremely-^ 
to  keep  us  from  seeking  Him  with  aU 
the  heart  and  all  the  soul,  that  object 
will  be  our  ruin. 

6.  The  well-known  pamble  of  the  "tesk 
virgins,"  (Matth.  xxv.  1-13,)  is  likewise 
full  of  most  solemn  warning  as  to  the 
necessity  of  our  looking  not  merely  to 
our  external  conduct,  but  to  *'  what  man* 
ner  of  spirit  we  are  of" 

The  five  foolish  virgins  "  went  forth  to 
meet  the  bridegroom."  This  expression 
in  itself  most  clearly  designates  a  dasa 
who  were  not  only  professors  of  religion^ 
— not  only  church-going,  charity-giving, 
and  Bible- reading  persons, — but  far  more 
than  this,  it  describes  persons  who  bad 
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well  M  the  more  open  nnt,  of  the  world 
around  them.  Xh^  went  lionlii  departed, 
separated  fttim  the  habiti  and  prao- 
>tice»  obaraeteriftio  of  their  carelest  and 
worldly  neighboun.  They  had  leformed 
their  condact  In  cTery  external  respect, 
•so  thaeno  human  eye  oonld  discern  aught 
in  lh«m  ^lat  was  inconsisteni  with  their 
profession,  or  distlagaished  them  from  the 
jwise^  But  with  all  this,  they  were  ez- 
x:Ii]ded— ibr  erer  excluded— from  the  ^  joy 
of  tlM  Lord,"  and  that  because  thefar  refor- 
matioa  and  their  religion  was  all  external. 
Tbey*«^adsooil  in  their  Tessels."  The 
ioTe  of  God,  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Sphrit, 
did  not  chraU  in  their  hearts  j  and  desti- 
tute of  this,  we  are  destitute  of  the  one 
ibiogneedAd. 

7.  The  neKt  puraUe-^hat  of  **  the 
taHsots,**  (Maltb.  zxr.  14-M,  Luhe  Itiz. 
1 1  -)7>-«hould  idso  aronsemaity  » '<sloth- 
ftti"  fUDdiinproftUlble  servant  to  deepest 
eoneeni  and  ftnxiety  for  his  state.  Ob- 
.*BerVe,  there  is  no  charge  of  extravagance,  of 
imisappToptiation,  fkr  less  of  open  robbery 
•or  dishonesty,  brought  against  this  man. 
He  earefhily  laid  up  the  treasure  en- 
-trusted  to  him,  and  restored  it  undimin- 
<ished  on  the  day  of  reckoning.  But  it 
had  been  given  him  to  "  profit  withal,"^ 
•to  be  laid  out  for  his  master's  use ;  and 
here  was  his  guilt,  that  his  slothiVilncss 
had  prevented  him  ttom  making  any 
.attempt  to  increase  his  master's  wealth 
—<-to -secure  any  gain. 

How  many  thousands  among  our  pro- 
fessing Christians  are  perfectly  con- 
tent with  their  state  when  they  can 
^ay^  **  Thank  God,  I  am  no  robber  or 


extorthnier>-— no  drunkaid  or  sweaMr/*  • 
But  this  will  not  avail  us.  It  is  not  a 
negative,  but  a  positive  religion  that  ^iU 
save  the  soul.  «'  He  that  is  not  with  tm 
is  against  me,**  saith  our  Lofd  and  Jvdgeu 
The  parable  of  the  *' Barren  Fig-tree,'* 
(Luke  xiii.  6-9,)  likewise  impresses  th« 
same  truth  most  emphatically  upon  ui^ 
teaches  us  that  we  must  bring  forth' fruit 
unto  holiness — ^that  we  must  abound  in 
the  work  of  the  Lotd. 

Let  any  one  carefhlly  examine  these 
discourses.  He  will  find  that  they  speak 
not  of  the  grossly  wicked ;  natural  oon- 
science  is  sufficient  to  show  them,  that  in 
their  present  state  they  liave  neither  lot 
norportion  in  tho  kingdom  of  heaven.  Th« 
parables  sp^olally  warn  those  who  rest 
their  hopes  of  salvation  on  the  external 
decency  of  their  conduct,  or  the  general 
respectability  of  their  character.  Tha 
danger  of  such  persons  is  imminent.  They 
speak  peace  to  themielres,  when  QiA 
speaks  no  peace  io  them ;  And  very  tn&njT 
of  them  awake  not  from  their  delusion  un- 
til the  trump  of  the  Archangel  and  the 
clear  light  of  eternity  shew  them,  when; 
alas!  too  late,  that  they  have  trusted  to 
a  lie. 

Let  all  these  examine  themselves,  and 
prove  their  own  selves  in  time.  "Give 
diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure;**  and  believe  that  you  are 
strangers  to  true  religion,  consequently 
to  salvation,  until  you  know  in  yourselves 
"the  work  of  faith  and  the  labour  of  love," 
— until,  "  constrained  by  the  love  of 
Christ,  you  live  not  unto  yourselves,  but 
unto  Him  who  died  for  you  and  rose 
again."  A.  C. 


TAMnJAK  LETTERS  TO  THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO  LABOUR  IN 
GOD'S  KINGDOM. 

No.V. 

*' Wbsrs  thtrs  is  a  win  thsrs  Is  a  wsy.** 


•'  I  WISH  you  would  say  more  about  all 
the  good  deeds  you  recommend  being 
done  for  Christ's  sake." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been 
recalled  to  u  sense  of  duty  by  the  fHend 


who  sent  me  this  "  faithful  wound  "  after 
the  last  "  Familiar  Letter."  Twenty- 
one  years  ago  that  friend  signed  the 
articles  of  our  friendship  with  this  Scrip- 
tural resolution,  **A»  iron  shaipeneth 
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iUiiloe  «tf  htti  fribnd  ^^aiK)  vetet  «}tiod  ha* 
4ii^  '^ledellMift -oil  ^  tmd«r  vdodotiittoA 
tbeto' %i4tblield.>  W<iiit)d  ttuit  I  liid  profited 
HMhibjPtMtfUtlvrtilnestl  i 

"B>reii  >t]Oir,  ootaiiolottB  that  Ihd  only 
Ootopei  iM«lvo  to  octke  obedisne*  hat 
lie^ti  fell,  -althmigh  not  exprowed  in  tliesc 
Icttten;  I  wotAd  have  ddared  thec»prc«« 
ikni  or  9t  until  I  had  £r»isli(Ml  gathedng 
ttp  tHo  infetanoes  a«d  ^'  catea**  Ri«(in|jt6 
fc6'br6Q^ht  fopmiTd.  But;  dear  iWeiidsi 
Hhte  ii  rtkOrt ;  yott  aud  I  are  haftertloiron 
loWnirdd  ^vfngr  in*  oar  ac^onni'  of  ^  v^t 
W^  r^ad  and  what  we  ivrfto,'and  I  dare 
itO  'l6Ag>dr  M^V^ct  the  plain  daty •  Ii  was 
reMnde^  of  by  the  letter  of  mj  fitend«  . 
'*  ForClirist'iB  sake!"*-**  A  cup  of  ooU 
Vftter  given  in  my  naine  ;"-^**  Inajsmueh 
as  ye  hav6  done*  it  unto  the  lonstof  these, 
my  br^ilircn;  yi  hat*e  tlimt  if  unto  me/'  Oail 
anything  be  added  that  can  appeal  to  tii« 
parest  motiros  of  the  regenerated  hearts, 
if  these  word0>-tlie  Saviour's  own — do 
toot? 

'  "X\Bt  this  much  I  will  attempt  by  way 
of  illustration: — 

*  AttiODgst  the  most  wonderfal  of  the 
leerets  of  the  Lord  which  arc  with  them 
that  fear  Him,  is  this  one, — that  He  con- 
descends to  call  ns  "  fellow- workers" 
with  Himself!  What  Is  the  grtat  work 
that  Engages  the  eternal  attention  of 
the  Almighty?  Scripture  everywhere 
answers,  Tho  shewing  forth  of  His 
pwn  essentiflj  gl'jry.  Crpnt'ou  Qvery- 
4^)jere.  arjswvrs  the  same,  rioyulfin^, 
liith  its  revolving  wiieels,  ever  turn^  up 
the  same  answe)r  engray.cn  upon  eaoli. 
Our  part,  as  God's  creatares,  is  to  watch 
ib§  PjT^I  Pf  His  provhloncc  as  they  rnn 

to  and  fro  t^<o"B^»^"*  ^^^®  "^'^^^^  ^"^^^'' 
and  be  guided  by  that  eye;  to  watch 
whatever  His  finger  or  His  footsteps 
-leave  a  sign  on,  snyiwg,  "  This— Ibis  is 
'necessMry  to  be  done  for  my  glwry,"  antl 
"to  fo!^o^c  thnt  foot/»tep,  ami  stretch  out 
Ipur  haii'l  to  thnt  ftnj:i»r;  to  go  not  only 
rwWrc  IIo  tlie  Lord  goes,  but  to  stop 
.•Wliere  He-atopj. 

'  "Docs  the  beauty  of  His,  lloHnftlla.^>9f- 
''vatle  ti'ne  atmofcphero'of  sooidty,-^^  oli^ 
'  ';cpitrso  df  lift»^'  more  thftir'anytliet  f4:*4lstn 
*'lct  us'  cToi  oiii^  6urS<flv63  l)T*s/  WiVtaa 


the  hitllowed  'graond)  bht,  aar  Ur-'B^i^nm 
Mn,  flii^'  wM^  open^e  ctoovi  ao  1lHit<thv 
llf^ti  and^  wanutliv  aAd  awcci  odotura:  maj^ 
be  ahed  abmad  6n:ali«fouiuk  • 

I«  the  itnnvp  of  <lod%  truth  iinpaeaiaA 
api6ii  a*doe«i*ine,  n'diucy;  ai«  aetion  Tc^lnii 
ek'mr;  Uaaphemy,  /Jgnoronoe;  tariifaaU^ 
pride,  alot^  1>arrion  to tfaeapacad  hfiithe 
trdthr^^doM  da^lrig'  atftiabm^  oi^  tfae  lo« 
usdevgnmnd  icc«rk&ng<of  ihrtMllioiiarlmUi» 
muring  in  communities loD^iiMtfvidaaA^ 
OhiMn^MiDd  vdje^ythe  lidBir»Ood,ti8ly* 
\niig,  •^>ilfhold)  tbo'way'of  tbr Lcadiis  ^m- 
(iqiul4:?^^-«4lia»;tet  nSj/ftra^^foncMrnaiwb 
heaitsj  arid  tafterwaida  iar  •  t^tOy  itinrle^ 
widmiUig>  thirty toiftde£aa.{h6Bl(h»e  aaa|r4*vr 
hu«h:«faait:iistn9  SMuainoii;  awe  tlulj  mfkm 
aiflielini^  ibamei  that/  idwi  akuHiin^  ^ni^ 
lUoralrty^ndt  back  ihtb dta* ttmketJ^sa^ 
but  ferealr.ap' these. d«M8  llietiM^fiBi/i tf 
weoanytath0  U^hd  4ifol|fd^ta^«lifctBt9c 
and  piinty-^itt  leastolBaving^  .banarftM 
excnse  of  ear 'n^gfeetttfor <Hdp  liy  wiiiaiiuii 
and  misery.  •       ...  •  J  pu»  /r,!  taifr 

«  Ye  have  done  i«imtb«>e/^,«ir*CMblL 
*<Iam  anong'yvni  b»  hi  "^bm^mtniMt 
**  I  came  not  to^bemiiiin^red)iiAlto,  ImN*^ 
mnilster/'  Sutlha^  to{g6flHw^d0!ii9 
Father,  and  leave  .the  4dene{nCriip9ifeiiir 
isti^*.  Iliatet«>Idaifiatfa0tlfiliki|ibM«braC 
the  earth  stiU  nnnrisaiikl.'ivilhw'lhei  datfir 
spnBgfDomoo  b4gb.>  MrlMre  taknMi^te 
ignorant  still  uniaaUttctedt^  >tlHa4kaD  9md 
la prison  sdll  ubviiited.  j  If^ei^iiajsb 
tho  .work  for  you,  (€  tvU^h  Jjmljbetlstiia 
boginiuuK.and  the  ^9A^tk0i»fMk9m<m94 
^b^fiuifflier.i  itoivMtlliriliy<»irA<ania»y, 
yow  oa^Aoi  rtttaibnereft  XitikomAfhA  Itfl^ 
>^tbe  wtiriB'ofiifil^io|pgtyo4r4iiWi%<fa°"^ 
the  cnrtc  ofrihgijhgn  ymy>faii%i%rtifeH. 
and  fporii  the  b«ndfff#  Of  tH«^8lii{y«Ni*tiliV» 
lored  <lnd  twi^v^d.'  ''P^1nit^^iKiJilib^«4b 
part(;ftlYat  ffdrkiii.«iOi<»ediMft«%fiW^ 
life;  I  how'flaisH  iil4>otn^'^^$/n-^^ttt 
stih'slitutidn  andlifilofittMftil  #tlif  ddadl*. 
I  atid  l'  mu^f  016  \^kr  Mt  yi^tk^imf- 
'  mcmfjthiTT?^*'hcfoh?'t^irf'm<*n:^iba»  WMilD 

the  veil  for  d^cf,  by  ftyida^ttttii  Mnm- 
'cession  f(ft'ybu.'  "But  irWttOii  aM  dh^ag 
y oiiV  wiirte  •  ft^i  yo*  in  -heiftrwi^wtlfrijrwii 
'  not  do  iny-  w^^k  for  iW  M  cartlp>»'tfTi|e 
Nifotkf  of  li  rtMttTrtg;s«^«Al  ^'^Mwn 
^cftPfh,^P%l«et^Wii*  fiW^'^»«t  had 
SppbHtfnUi^,  «dffmgtMt(Mc«atal^  m»- 
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^irieDce^  I  arasl  Jmnne^cni  it  U  wttU  com* 
widmied;  fur  *'I  Iuto  *  bftptitm  to  be 
1|spttffed  ttritiv  and  hov  aim  I  stntitened 
till  it  bo  ac^mpUsbed !"  Will  none  of 
yoii:  t«)Be  up  the  example  I  kaye  yourand 
follow  mjratepa^  *'fiit&n«  up  that  wiiieh  is 
hMadf  of  the  80titity,and  tQtl>  and  self- 
denial  for  otbert,  whioh  it  was  my  meat 
and  my  drink  to  do  while  I  waa  liete,  but 
wbidK  I  •must  leave  **  bciuad  "  whea  I  go 
U^kAo<my  Father. 

I^hav^'woekBd  during  the  short  4ay  of 
mjr  -miiustry^  Bat  my  atm  miist  go 
down  «t>noon*^my  aun  muat  set  in  blooil. 
Qlii  will  not  yon  who  are  net  **  atriekeni 
amtUen  ofOodvaad  afflicted'*  aa  I  am*-* 
erliw  ha«c  neit  tho  burden  weigttiog  you 
4lawa  which- 1  haro,  (because  it  is  the 
Jbnsden .  lightened  from  ofF  yoar  back 
irhsehikModellh  mine,)— *wiU  not  yon  use 
foaw  liberated  powers  to  bring  otliers  to 
iKtiow  wiiai  a  glorkral  liberty  is  that 
^hesewith  I  have  made  you  free  ? 

That  my  Gospel  can  do  for  the  world 
mbM  BO  {Mgao.  veligion  eoiUd  do,  must  be 
mademaniieBt  in  Uie  eight  of  all  genera* 
Akwii  The  devils  must  beliere  and 
txemble^  and  the  chains,  and  fetters,  and 
Idolatcjr  with  which  they  have  bound  tlie 
iKxHea,  and  ground  down  the  mindst  of 
loeo  tn's1a«t»fy,  debasing  animalism,  and 
uselessnesa  must  fall  off  and  flco  away 
«DQt  of  their  close  phiees. 

B«t  «ie  spot  on  earth  eoukl  I  travel 
«n;r  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
%wA>mfiiy  tifloe  came  to  go  hence.  Yet 
wlMentkc  shepherd  Is  smitten,  the  sheep 
AMI  be  scattered,  in  order  that  they  may 
carry- witk  them  into  all  nations  tie  know- 
ledge #f  «iyt  name  and  nature.  Ye  could 
not  ssateh  with  me  one  liour.  Oh !  will  not 
thoughta  of  the  shame  of  that  sloth  rouse 
^ou  up^for  ever  to  work  for  me  in  every 
•go  auii  eveiy  clime  ?  But  three  short 
yiMfa  oould  I  spare  for  the  work  of  an 
•raiigeKst — for  tlie  'Muxury  of  doing 
gnod**  in  the  midst  of  evil  and  suffering 
anen*  Most  of  you  have  threescore  years 
and  ten  granted  to  you,  and  **  greater 
works  than  tliese  might  ye  do  because  I 
SO  unto  the  Fatlier.**  **  Me  ye  have  not 
with  you  always ;'  b  it  behold,  "  I  leave 
in  tibe  midst  ot  you  an  ai&icted  and  a 
poor  peopU^"  *'  and  waax  yb  wu.^  tb 


1U.Y  do  them  «90d.f^':  WiUryoii^  9»t,9$m 
for  Uiom  for  «iy  sake?  I  wiU:gi¥e  .j;9f» 
strength  and  wisdom  to  lAy-out:OYV^emt^ 
and  '^  wllflktsoevet]  More'  thqu  n^qwre^jl 
will  repay  thee.*?  -Should  thte*  ^nestA9» 
arise,  "  Why,  since  the  Saviour  appeaned, 
is  the  world  so  long  of  being  savjedBV 
You  can  '*  aooonot  that  the  long-suffaring 
of  the  Lord  ia  salvation."  He  waitaufiyi 
generation  after  generation  of  men  hay« 
had  apace  for  repentance,  and  opportunitgr 
of  hearing  of  His  mercy  and  of  His  grace; 
and  it  is  through  you  that  they  mus( 
hear  it ;  for  <M  go  to  prepare  a  place  Haf 
you  ;**  I  long  till  I  come  again ;  X  wcarjr 
until  I  can  present  my  bride  faultleasi 
without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  sucli 
thing,  before  the  presence  of  God  with 
exceeding  joy.  But  this  **6nd  cannot 
come  until  tho  Qospel  has  been  preached 
for  a  witness  unto  all  nations,"  You  will 
haste  then,  will  you  not,  with  the  work  ? 
How  beautiful  on  the  mountains  will  be 
the  sound  of  your  feet  in  my  ears  as 
you  arc  carrying  the  glad  tidings — **  and 
the  glory  of  tho  Lord  shall  be  your 
reward !" 

Thus  with  reverence  may  we  bo  allowed 
to  suppose  we  hear  the  dying  Saviour's 
voice. 

Shall  we  know  that  voice,  and  not  love 
and  obey  it?— I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

H.L. 


DIRECTION  FROM  THE  LORD. 

"  Now  if  we  be  wcane»l  from  the  idolatry 
of  making  our  bosom  our  oradc,  and  our 
heart  our  counsellor;  if,  in  true  poverty 
of  spirit,  we  go  every  morning  to  our 
Lord,  as  knowing  not  how  to  guide  our- 
selres  for  this  day;  our  eye  constantly 
looking  upward  for  fiirectian^  the  light  will 
come  down.  He  shall  direct  t/ty  paths. 
We  want  no  new  revelations  or  visible 
tokens.  Study  the  Word  with  prayer. 
Mark  the  Divine  Spirit  sliedding  light 
upon  it.  Compare  it  with  the  observa- 
tion of  tho  providence  of  the  day ;  not 
judging  by  constitutional  bias,  (a  moat 
doubtful  interpreter,)  but  pon<lering  with 
sober,  practical,  reverential  faith.  Let 
the  wilt  be  kept  in  a  quiet,  subdued, 
cheerful  readiness,  to  move,  stay,  retreat, 
tnm  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  at  the 
Lord's  bidding;  alwaya remembering  that 
ia  best  which  is  least  our  own  doing,  and 
that  a  pliable  spirit  ever  secures   the 
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"neeifal  guidance.  We  miay  *  bte  led,'  ibr 
'the  exercise  of  oar  faith,  Mn  a  ^ay  that 
we  know  not  \*  perhaps  a  way  of  diaap- 
ixdntmenty  or  even  &f  mistake.  Yet  no 
-atep  well  prayed  over  will  bring  nHimate 
'Mgret.    Though  the  promiae  will  not 


reader  uv  Siifallitilei  osr  very  6«fbr  «rtH 
be  oTerruled  for  deeper  bumiUatloii  aad 
self-knowledge;  and  thus  eren  this  mys* 
ateriouB  direction  will  in  the  end  be  grate- 
fully acknowledged—*  He  ted  me  fbrth 
in  the  right  way.'  "^BridgtB. 


BOMANISM  IN  SPAIN. 
By  ah  ETB-Wrr»K88. 


The  Interest  of  TravelUng  in  Spain- Scriptural  AitocUUon^-Mfaerable  Affri<»U)^M.M>dIofi«M»er 
*   '     '      -Ireland  in  Spain  l-The  State  of  Religion— Early  PopwhTrMoiDg— 
I  Popish  Countries— Its  Adaptiveness  to  Uumia  Mtm— lAtofl^tatice 


of  Popery  upon  Industry- Ireland  in  Spain  1—T!ie  State  of  Religion— Early  Popish  TrMoiDg— 

Poperrto  be  Judged  of  In  Popish  Countries— Its  AdaptiveneOT  to  Uumia  Nitttr©— '-^-* -^ 

in  Spain- Superstition  and  Infidelity- Mariolatry  -  Purgatory— Bale  of  Indulgswn    F 
Dance  in  Seville  Catbedral.-Helics-lnu«e.Worahip— Blaaphcmons  Thaatricah. 


Wjb  have  already  given  our  readers  a  full 
description  of  Romaniam  in  Bome  in  a 
letter  from  a  fHend  in  the  "  Eternal 
City."  We  now  preaent  to  them  a  pic- 
ture of  Romanism  in  Spain.  That  coun- 
tiy,  as  well  aa  Italy,  rejected  the  light  of 
the  glorioua  Qospel  when  it  waa  sent  in 
mercy  to  it.  How  sunk  and  degraded 
has  Spain  become  among  the  nations! 
And  what  haa  Popery  done  for  her? — 
Sunk  her  deeper  in  the  mine  of  sin- 
buried  her  in  a  thicker  night  of  ignor- 
ance and  superstition— ruined  her  by 
idleness  and  squalor— and  degraded  her 
hy  civil  and  priestly  -tyranny : — 

*'  I  have  just  completed  a  stay  of  a  few 
months  in  Spain,  and  a  tour  into  aome 
of  its  most  interesting  regions ;  and  as, 
amidst  much  that  was  new  and  striking 
in  scenery,  manners,  and  customs,  many 
things  presented  themselves  to  my  notice, 
zelative  to  the  religious  and  social  state 
of  the  country,  which  were  to  me  even 
more  striking  and  more  remarkable,  as 
being,  if  possible,  more  opposed  to  what  I 
had  formerly  seen  and  heard,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  it  will  be  interesting  to 
you  that  I  should  communicate  aome  of 
them. 

Spain  is  perhapa  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting countries  in  Kurope  to  the 
traveller,  and  that  for  reaaona  which, 
generally  speaking,  are  quite  the  reverse 
of  those  which  lead  ao  many  to  visit  tlie 
best  known  parta  of  the  Continent,  There 
every  one,  let  him  be  botanist,  geologist, 
painter,  or  poet,  will  find  much  that  ia 
Aew  not  only  to  him  individually,  but  ali» 
|p  the  science  of  which  he  ia  a. disciple  $ 


while  to  the  lorer  of.  gorgeeua  aewieiyt 
and  those  who  seek  for  the  ivnndna  of 
ancient  customs  and  unchanged  nmnncss, 
a  field  of  observation  is  un&lded  whleh 
is  almost  unlimited  in  extent,  and  cloys 
but  from  its  endless  rariety  and  richness. 
There  ia  yet  another  fcnaure  in  wfakh 
Spain  is  peculiarly  and  vaatly  interesting. 
There  ia  perhapa  no  oountO'  in  Europe  in 
which  you  meet  with  so  many  reniain^of 
Oriental  customs,  and  see  so  many  iUua- 
trations  of  Old  Testament  > descriptions. 
Among  others,  I  m^y  mention  the  em* 
ployment  of  bullocks  for  agrioultutal  ^- 
poses,  and  their  still  using  as  thranbing- 
floors  round  places  in  the  open  air,  where 
the  grain  is  beat  out  by  means  of  heifers 
treading  on  it.  The  appearance  of  tfn 
or  twelve  pair  of  oxei^  harmaawl  l^y 
the  homa  to  the  moat  prioutiv^  Iqetog^ 
wooden  ploughs  you  can  possibly  usiagiae^ 
crawling  in  a  long  line  across  a  field ;  or 
of  a  pair  fastened  in  a  similar  manner  to 
a  cart  whose  sides  wera  fornwd  eCmat^ 
tmg  eight  feet  high,  and  0et.on:high.aiid 
heavy  wbeela;  and  stiU  move*  .thft.pie- 
I  turesque  sight  of  pairs  of  these  aaimala 
I  being  driven,  either  alone  or  attached  tea 
low  sort  of  sledge,  over  the  com  aheafa  ixkm 
sort  of  open  ampliitheatre,  aerrea  atMHiMf 
to  recall  the  pictures  with  which  the  older 
editions  of  the  Bible  were  went  tp  ittua- 
trate  the  text,  in  description  of  tike  nod^ 
of  husbandry  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs. 
Their  methods  of  irrigation,  also,  derived^ 
like  their  husbandry,  firom  the  Baatero 
Moors,  wlio  so  long  and  eo  gWrional^ 
governed  the  land,  are  the  same  aa  those 
described  in  |lhe  Bible^  and  uaed  ataU.in 
the  East. 

Bnt  while  these  traits  are  intei«atiag 
iQ.tlua  point  of  .yiew>  tbejr  cattnorifiil  le 
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UibpSm  paiofal'liBftUngf  of  regiet,  that  so 
fino  a  couDtry  m  Spain-^-ooe  whose  oli- 
mate  and  toil  &%  it  l»r  being  the  granary 
of  the  old  world^sbould  be  so  barbar- 
ously deficient  in  modern  skilly  and  bade- 
ward  in  modern  appliances.  The  soil, 
which  is  one  of  the  richest,  produces 
almost  spontaneously  every  ftuit  and 
^frain;  and  the  climate,  ever  propitions, 
4»ring8  to  maturity,  without  a  check, 
-every  possible  production.  Hence  the 
"Spuiiard  is  content  to  employ  the  most 
antiquated  and  uncooth  agricultural  in- 
atmments,  being  content  if  enough' is 
produced  to  provide  for  "  to-day."  Lazi- 
ness seems,  in  fact,  indigenous  to  the  soiI| 
and  the  natural  product  of  the  inervating 
dimate.  But  there  is  yet  another  and 
inore  pobent  cause  why  so  littte  adranco 
baa  been  made  by  Spain  in  everything, 
but  isore  especially  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. The  Church  is  hete,  as  in  every- 
thing else  in  that  country,  the  great  op- 
^ntnt  of  all  tiefbrm.  Depending  herself 
fag  her  «ki«(»noe  ovi  a  stagnation  of  mind 
ami  on  the  absence  of  all  spirit  of  inquiry, 
ahe  oppose*  all  change  and  all  improve- 
ment Absufd  as  it  may  appear  to  our 
'ficolob  temers,  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
'^ietioD  extends  to  ploughs  and  harrows 
in  that  ptiost-govemed  land,  as  com- 
{iletely  and  inoontrovertibly  as  to  Pater 
/foiten  and  Ave  Marias,  No  improve- 1 
MontLcaa  be  introduced  without  the  sane-  I 
tKm  of  the  Church,  or  any  variation  from 
the  antique  standard  attempted,  without 
the  -sitting  of  a  Committee-  of  Cowls  to  I 
Judge  of  **  its  heretical  tendencies."  To 
gi'Ve  a  case  in  point:  A  year  ago  an 
enlightened  Catholic  (a  wonder  in  that 
part  of  the  worid)  endeavoured  to  im- 
•'jprove  the  state  of  agriculture  on  a  small 
;lkHn  which  he  had  purchased  in  the 
ttolghhourfaood  of  Gibraltar.  For  this 
pui^pose  he  had  some  iron  ploughs,  &c., 
brought  from  England,  and  set  to  work 
4Hi'h(s  fiurm.  The  new  daring  act  was 
reported  to  the  priest,  who  immediately 
<ifd6red  the  proprietor  to  have  them  de- 
•atro;^.  The  proprietor  resisted ;  when 
ho  was  immediacdy  denounced  by  this  ty- 
rannioal bigot,  threatened  with  exoommu- 
<niaaClon  if  he  did  not  instantly  comply, 
4eMer«  of  marque  were  issued  against  him, 
flOKt  he  was  farced  to  give  up  his  farm  and 
retire  into  Gibraltar  in  consequence  of 
vepeated  letters  threatening  his  life  if  he 
^ntfnned  to  live  in  that  neighbourhood, 
or  dared  again  attempt  any  innovations, 
•or rebel  against  bis  ghostly  adviser !  Here 
ia  *<owld  Ireland"  in  old  Spain.  Many 
audioBiesooald  boclted,  buttheforc^itig 
is  enough,  particularly  as  I  had  it  fWim  an 
iMlttaterrieiid  ot  ttie  gentleman  r^l^rred 
to»  atidfi^Mi  lU  Mng  well  kMirti  in^rib- 


raltar ;  while  othera,  thoughirel^tfid  to  me 
by  credible  witnesses^  I  have  not  recolv^ 
such  complete  verifioation  of.  ^ 

In  no  country  in  Europe,  not  even  |a 
Italy^the  Pope's  hereditary  posaessipihr- 
do  you  find  the  dark  superstitions,  ai^d 
deadly  bigotry  of  the  Homish  religion 
so  rampant  as  in  Spain.  Thrown,  com« 
paratively  speaking,  out  of  the  track 
of  European  travel,— closed  by  a  short- 
sighted policy  against  reciprocity  of  com- 
merce  with  more  enlightened  countries, 
— her  inhabitants  travelling  little  into 
foreign  states  or  mixing  with  foreigners, 
and  consequently  crammed  with  preju- 
dices and  absuni  ideas  of  their  own  great- 
ness and  perfection  in  everything, — Spain 
is  the  very  hot-bed  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church,  where  every  doctrine,  however 
absurd  and  opposed  to  the  dictates  of 
rational  belief,  obtains  implicit  credence ; 
and  where  bigotted  prejudices  and  un- 
christian tenets  germinate  with  a  rank- 
ness  to  be  expected  from  such  a  soil. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  Inquisition  luxuri- 
ated in  Spain,  of  which  it  was  called  '*  tho 
glory."  Spain  contributed  341,000  vic- 
tims to  its  altars,— of  whom  800  men^ 
women,  and  children  perished  in  one  day. 
All  this,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  you  consider  how  destitute  the 
populace  are  of  the  means  of  judging 
aright.  The  Bible  is  not  known,  I  am 
told,  even  by  name  to  the  great  majority 
of  Spaniards ;  and  the  priests,  who  have 
tlie  instruction  of  the  young  mostly  under 
their  control,  are  themselves  so  deplor- 
ably ignorant  that  many  of  them  cannot 
read,  and  are  so  contracted  in  tlieir  ideas 
as  well  to  merit  the  designation  of  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind.  Thus  the  little  these 
poor  people  do  learn,  all  tends  to  bind  them 
to  their  superstitions.  These  supersti- 
tions are  the  first  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
only  things  they  learn.  I  remember  see- 
ing in  a  church  a  very  curious  group  on 
one  occasion,  which  shewed  how  young 
children  were  taught  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  forefathers.  In  a 
retired  chapel  of  the  main  church,  a 
mother  stood  before  the  image  of  the 
Virgin,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  and 
another  child  a  little  older  by  her  side. 
Directing  their  attention  to  the  figure, 
she  was  instructing  the  elder  of  the  two 
how  to  kneel  to  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
touching  the  altar  and  the  oil  of  the  lamp 
that  burned  before  it,  she  continued  to 
cross  the  two  children  alternately  on  dif 
ferent  parts  of  their  bodies.  Thus  did 
their  infant  minds  receive,  among  their 
earliest  impressions,  thoughts  connected 
with  observances  and  forms,  which  they 
would  thus  have  imprinted  indelibly 
Upon  them.    It  is  in  Spain,  then,  that 
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t)ie  RomUh  Clrarch  should  be  studied  in .  tendi^ciet,  an^.  Qtl^er..f9J;t#Xl4a4  iV^iter 

tUnk  thut^ift  dortt<«»f>Uf9<^  of  it  air  seeM     '^1*h^i^  Is  ho  hcniy  Qf  iDe% .  I  firmlx  ^ 

al^iMtW  tliir^ '  w^uW  ttrcvocabl /  twre  "  '    * '        *  '^- 

tboie  i«ho.hiiT»ta1eiininftt<)  her  M(h.  It* 
ilould  be  &KOoa  thhig,  notTMlyfof  ihem- 
sit«(«/hiit  fof'  tike'  (KHiritry;  If  there  wm^ 
mf>.  kvmisaI  f\\f(r}maf!6  instifutM  fh)m 
Qxfiild  to  Spirit  ^t  the  countr^s  ^X- 
jbnieQ  fbr  I  doubt  not  but  that  if  those 
wbo'  of  tet9  7>eiirs  httve  been  M  to  flee 
ftemfAwjNiIe  oif  our  Protestant ChntcYies 
toithfKt  off  Hhtt  diurch  of  Rome,-^seeking^ 


lieve,  irho  have  ever  be^  ponnectod  ^.{ 
common  Ip^rests  and  fpc  a  con^oiv^v 
who  have  mpre  deeply, 3tud|ie4;]Uu(i^%Ar. 
nature  !n  !ta  fallen  state,  sjid  lji>t^|i^BiF*r( 
tions  aft^  a  better,  thati.  the  hi^ra^hy/ 
of  the  Komi^  Churob.  The^c  ^\uoflfi.K^if{ 
tkm  is  one  huge  qet  spread  <>Ter  the.wh<^e; 
earth,  but  adapted,  in  ea^ccmn^^^  t<K 
the  h&yits  of  the  people. .  BiJcelj  ft^Ve^, 
to  Hatter  the  weaknc^seijB  df.iiuKQiH4>>\^. 
peace  uind  ftndinft  none; — atlovped  tlteiin>  ]  presents  a  peculiar  indu^roen^  to-CTa^i 
selves, '«rteb  laa  unprejudiced  ey#,  to  t1e#  j  shade;  of  believers,  givii^g  equal  ycope^igp 


tl»'iiieredible  mummeries,  the  ludicrous 
faron^  <«ar  I  can  oall  tliem  by  no  bftter^ 
Of  niiMer'tdrm,)and  extravagant  assnmp- ' 
tione  of  thai  Church,  as  seen  in  8pa7n, 
tln^-woolil.  thankinK  God  for  thefr  tfe-' 
livcranuei,  recant  their  submission,  and 
j6ji\»Uy  turn  -their  energies  to  oppose, 
iivtead  of  supporting,  this  awfVil  decep- 
tion and  souMlestroying  institution.    It 
is  ftilly  to  judge  of  the  Romish  Ghurcli 
from  what  is  seen  of  it  at  home,  or  even 
ia  thoee  places,  as  in  the  Colonies  for 
iMtanra,  where  it    is  brought  in  close 
contact  with  the  Chnreiies  of  a  more 
eoUghtened  faith ;  for  there  its  ritual  ob- 
servances are  modified  to  suit  its  peculiar 
pontioD,  and  all   its   assumptions   are 
^Kded  to  the  verge  of  U>lcration.    It 
ia  in  this  that  the  able  diplomacy  of  the 
Bomish  Church,  and  her  amazing  policy, 
bsMDoaie  ao  af^arent.    Rightly  judging, 
tiiat  if  ikire  she  were  to  appear  in  all  her 
aiaimosky  to  heretics,  and  all  her  pride 
of  arrogaat  assumption  and  iniquitous 
idolatry,  thoae  discontented  spirits  whose 
ioorriitiase  craving  after  repose  of  eon- 
idieDcein  tamethin^  vitibh  led  them  to  be 
disaatisficd  wiUi  any  Chun>h  whose  falli- 
bility wae  questionable,  would  be  leil  to 
esercisa  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  their 
ciiaoation  could  not  fail  in  some  measure 
ta  beget,  into  the  foundation  on  which 
aiMsh  Blighty  assumptions  and  such  pecu- 
liar  ceremonies  were  re.ired ;  and  finding, 
a»  they  would  unavoidably  do  fVum  the 
Scriptares  wliich  tliey  had  in  their  hands, 
tlieir  utter  non-existence,  they  would  he 
spared  fmm  connecting  tlicmselvt^  with 
a  Church  which  ttieir  reason  could  nut 
xeoognise  as  a  true  Christian  institutfoti. 
^he  surtiing  fact  that  men  of  education 
and  caleat,  who  must  have  had  oppor- 
taaiUes  of  seeing  tlie  working  of  the 
ish  Church  ia  ^s-^ty  land,  have  not 
deteerad  flPOin  entering  her  i^ale,  does 


the  most  aspiring  vanity  a^d  jjhe  n^^ot^M- 
tldiouA  astieticisni^.'  jKnowJng  l^be.weigl^ty^ 
iiifloi^nce  of  'con^i^nc<^  jLhe  fqupo^n^  ^r 
the  Itom^h  reVKi/>pi^^yo,  Jul  l^ie)jr/%ir(i|[)^. 
placed  iin  absolvtn^  oower.  ^  ,wl»i^ ^her^ 
smartings  may  be  aflayjpdf  an^f^a^i^xilj 
the  Thanynaturarwe^kuesses  pl^qt^k^od^ 
and  their  tendency  to  siiifi:(l.ptea%Brf)(  t^^j 
haxe  provided  an  feartlUy  powj^r.io^Jhy^, 
men  might  report,  cither  ^p^^ic^jfiMk; 
their  lips  and  oVam  the  abilij^jtD^ta^ 
on  a  new  score  unencumbered  ^  tJ^^fSi)i| 
of  the  past,  or,  ff  ihey  cau  jnaxa  tt^^MN^^t 
sary  offering,  to  obtai'^  an.lpdulKeopt^.fii^. 
the  sinless  commission  o{  futaip^  Ji()^M{u^ 
This  it  is  whl(ji. makes 'ihcX{Q^mu)b^;p^^ 
gion  one  of  so  much  oQnvcqiqnas  ,ao4l 
expediency,  tliat  they  arp  by  na  meafit: 
anxious  to  havea  deluaionexncl)^  ^U^ 
will  evolve   tlie,  whole  weight  ^..^Qltef 
sdence,  and  the  unavoidable  punuA^p^; 
for  their  crimes  on  their  owjc^.uoaicie^l 
shoulders.     But  l  have  dimssed  Ifoqi] 
the  subject  to  which  I  proposal  to  c^iWQftr 
myself.    The  Ronusli  CSiu^.iaki,fjs..Xt 
have  said,  modified  at  horoe^iipi 
sequcntly  not^  to  be  j.ud(^.^$ 
Spain  slie 'is  to  undisturbed' strei  ^ 
rules  triumphant.   ITiere  tber^.i^ 
sent — no  spUtting,  oh  nv^ior  jpM^ 
unessential  consequence,  "but  .(^n<(s, 
undivided  comblnutjvn.  die  ^~~^ 
strength  of  which  one  nardfy  <^ 
conception;  and*  this  ]t  JU  w^fifl 
it  my  firm  belief  that  to  ^o"]^.**.^^^ 
ants  are  divided  ainori^  them^f^^fi^^ 
allow  iheif  trivial  di9'^ri.>nce8  .Va>inm] 
Imrriers  between  them  Ia  tiieir'ig(n)i}i^ 
the  side  of  truth  pgainst  the  eyr'-"- 
Popery,  no  power  of  reason  wWr 
can  bring  to  bear  wifl  haVQ  the 
eflUct  in  opposhig  the  Inrga^ 
Papacy.  .,    .«,    j 

rn  the  dififh-ent  continental  .teiinMim. 


lyit,  i  thhik;  miliure  against  the  evident 

tdadooey  wbiek  swh  a  =  euntemplatioti  ]  Cathofi!^ ,  Chtirch 

anst  in  general  havc^  bat  is  one  of  thtise'  —»--•-*-  *-  --*-•' 

i^jpstetiea  to  unravel'  which'  ifc-  irdold      .^, 

br  M»tM«T7  to  kttow  the  Idlostntii^eic^  iH0ble,-^i(wiyi^(^(^^ 


'1^. 

^ 


Protestants  usually  mcpt     , 
eration  fhim  the  %db^reti(«  of  \la^ 
J  but  iri;^fA 
prindipl^  Is  totfaiy'untn9**lfc  * 
tol^nitibil^  \ty  tdthe  ISiflfcni 
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latkt  'hdHtHhg  ami1a^U9  to  JU  signii^cia- 
tion  in  th^i;  religiotis  teiiet9,~It  is  u]se}^8 
to'V'j^nnc^  Tijake^em  comprehend  it.  A 
Ii^tfe  th^  ii  itii'abomi'n^tioo  too  dread- 
firt 'eV^^i  far  cofntemplation.  Hence  it  is 
disfarrrary  for  the,  polite  Spaniard  to 
bfi^h  Mdi  a  «tii)pt)^lt!on  with  regard  to 
y^ti'frohi  hi^  mind,  'i|nd  never  to  believe 
tW^^^o(Wt)nity  of*  such  beinj?  the  case  till 
it;fli Torc^  oti  Mib ;  for  It  he  is  compelled 
fl>*kfi6tr'1t,  $11  connnitinioation^  ,oq  ai\^. 
flfii*ttdffy  f6ot!ng,  19  at  an  end.,  It.  was 
oifjr'WItftin  the  last  few  years  that  a 
iTO^Uint!  cbtiM  liotd  properly  at  ail  it}' 
9fkvh'j  aitd  the  reasons  wl'iy  this  liheri^ 
tori  *  Wen' riciw  conceded  )o  thi'in  rest  on 
p^lltHiarcclcpRleratiohs.  and  not  from  any 
itetftottid  princ^les  qf  toleration  on  the. 
pAH'^of  \h^  ^dtrtisK  Church.  The  verj 
iMit'6f  b^rfal  i^  eveh  now  withheld  from 
tF&n)';;'^.Vc€^f  ill  a  Ijfew  sea'coast  towns; 
aiitf  irtPa  'Protestant  die  in  their  IwUowcd 
lifyidiH^  fe' thrown  like  a  (Tog  into  a  ditch, 
(A*'^nifk')}i^the  ^e|)ths  of  the  sea. — where 
Wy 'body  is  ^0t  always  sure  of  finding 
i^tj'ma,  the"  flstiermen,  fearing  that  the 
I^i^rtcy  of  ^  heretic  in  the  water  might 
iftf^t'the^fUh.  raisfeand  hnrn  the  bo<ly 
if 'tln?y  can  find  It^  and  being  unahle 
ftd^^.to'O'bllterate'its  existence,  scatter 
tftle  itshtrs  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Such 
ii  We  jpfacticul  Christianity  of  the  Rom- 
iffrH^hnWh  even  fti  the  enlightened  nine- 
tft«Vrthr  centtrryf  f  oft,en  wonder  at  the 
Ifi^fkoed  itnpefiinence  of  those  Roman- 
i|tir"*^rTio  rrcentiy  '^ladc  such  an  outcry 
ifr^l^l^gland  beoiuse  they  were  debarred 
tffe.  ViSit  ;o(f  ttSsumtog  titles  in  tho  land, 
ifNen  I  hliir^  seen  how  they  themselves  act 
towii^ds  rrot^8ti|hts  when  they  have  it  in 

J||rt^ain^^  rfogtnas  of  the  Church— r 
tnttJ«VCT"t!hey  ai-e — are  belie vi^d  in  im- 
jfchW^  h^d'nola^tenipt.  whatever  is  made 
Si'qfijdtMm  i\iolt  valid jry.  Tiie  Spaniard 
wm'^ikyri&t  die'than  abate  his  faith  one 
rflftllf."|t  efitergfnto  his  very  ^ifeasa  jwrin- 
^*^'*m  Wse^isteVice  j  it.was  instilled  into 
i^WW'his  iboth^r>  milk » it  has  entered 
yiitl  nijs'asso^iations;  it  has  been  con- 

!fc<rvith  alt  hJs  enjoyments— for  the 

SM9H  holidays  and  pageants  are  the  great 
ififti^VnT  delight  fo  the. Spaniard;  and 
in*  Of'  AHi/centied  X)U  hopes  at  death  and 
^•'etettilty.  11]©  ^pifmards  are,  it  is 
wl^^l^nown,  ^mbng. the  proudest  people 
drthe  wbrtd."  Their  ancient  greatness 
is^Uifir  inoemMnt  .theme ;  And  tlieir  pfe- 
^'^'iTpbveirti^  and^  Fretchednesa  in  no  way 
iri  the  ppde  they  have  in  iha  great* 
'"of  the  |»at,,  *n»at  Spain  siwullbd 
'tWiit%tc'        •         -  '^•^ 


.,'•:(  T-    "f    f.!.r...(^   iNlifin  Huf'f.'/T  :-.  ^t 

.        apd  independeB0»tiQnMiMmaiflfi9 
able  in.  erefryUU^g;  b«t  in  hi«  nefvilr  ifM: 
oai^ion  to  the. i^mnn^ of.  tte  UlMUPcfau 
iAf  the  Church  jiaa  ever  Jb^n  codaeotedl 
with  the  adiievementu  of  bJ«.QDiiittt*y;'off 
wbi(;h  he  is  proud,  «nd  m  ii  hmi<t%h^tA'. 
at  long  M  b^aoountry  bAtfbad.a  Mngv^ 
hif  love  of  the  one  extend  po  the  bth'efV> 
and  both  are  blended  in  <m4  fkep«ndi 
unconquerable  feeling.    There  ia,  boH('«r 
eyer,  this  difference,  and  it  i«  an  iakpart^'* 
ant  one  in  iu  results^  betwicert  the  hpl«>«i 
iard's  love  of  his  country  And  of   ht«x 
church,— viz.,  that  while  be  thinks  h&ia^ 
entitled  to  rub  the  fonner*  and  fa  ouoleiifr 
to  defmud  her  in  everything  if  he  Hcoorda^ 
her  his  regard,  be  feels  himf>elf  boMidt*. 
advance  the  Utter,  and  tnppert  her  ppe«! 
tensions  by  every  ability  be  possessea^r 
even  to  tlie  <levotion  of  his  body  and  so«l«i 
It  is  on  tliis  account  that  I  feel  satStiiM 
from  wIml  J  have  seen,  hut  more  froaa 
what  I  have  heard,  that  nothing  at  pre- 
sent  can  be  done  in  Spain  loirards  tnni<r 
ing  her  inliabitants  to  a  more  enlightened 
faith ;  for  no  conception  can  be  formed  of 
how  strongly  this  ^^ esprit  tie  corps^  re<* 
gulates  them,  and  how  a  man  lotos  caste 
who  deserts  from  the  standard  of  the 
(Church.   Even  a  convert  t«»  their  Church 
is  looked  down  upon  as  a  renegade,  and  * 
never  gets  the  tame  footing  »  one  oC-. 
''  the  old  and  pure  Catholic  stock.**  Mere*' 
over,  there  is  no  spirit  of  inquiry-^every*. 
where  there  is  blind  submission ;  and  even 
in  those  cases  in  which,  as  I  have  been' 
informed  by  those  whose  long  residence^ 
in  the  country  had  afforded  them  the- best 
means  of  coming  at  tlie  true  slate  df 
things,  inquiry  ha*  been  exnited,  and  men- 
have  been  led  to  question  the  truth  ofi 
those  principles  of  belief  in  wfaicfa  the/ 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  reIy,->-tfaeJF' 
invariably  oscillate  to  the  opposite  eic*-! 
treme,  and  disbelieve  aU  CiUba  and  elL 
religions.    From  the  dreadful  rotteaness' 
of  the  religious  structure  around  tliem, 
no  part  of  it  can  stand  inspectioD,  but* 
reveals  its  hollo wnesa  under  a  veil  so 
transparent,  that  those  who  are  not  wil-*' 
lingly  blind  may  read,— and,  moreover,* 
the  priests  themselves  are,  in  many  ca^et, 
so  immoral  in  their  private  life,  that  when, 
these  men  come  to  see  how  everything,- 
even  those  in  which  they  had  been,  frodk' 
their  childhood,  led  implicitly  ti>  beiiev»: 
and  venerate,  were  false  and  rotten  to  the" 
core,  they  ended  by  becoming  either  eyaH* 
infidels,  or,  laughing  at  the  syaiem,  ooitx^ 
tiuuc,  for  the  sake  of  outward  decencgv' 
to  remain  under  tho  cover! of  the  Koraiah; 
Church.    Many  auch  J  myaeif  met'  dunn 
i^C  my  sh<>rl  pta#  iu  Spain ;  and  «b««i^ 


^^.  champions  of  the  ^52?^ 

^  was  itjci cradle  «f  tbe  <Jri^-  _,^    .    .,  ,    .  ,  _ 

1inon^  ifie  jirpiidwf  mjphie^  01^1 1  bave.freqqently.m^ti^t  hene'withikDaaf 
^iir  escuccheonMlie  Siwniard'i  1  who  profbssed  infidelity,  I  never  yet  heard 
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of  meo  who  fteemed  to  totally  witntiiig  in 
even  the  elements  of  faith,  or  were  so  com- 
^t/dy  adrift  in  the  bca  of  unbelief,  with- 
;oiit  R  ray  amidst  the  darkoess  of  theatorm 
..to  guide  tliem  in  this  worlds  or  to  lead 
them  to  that  haven  where  alone  thej  could 
obtain  shelter  and  security. 

But  aa  to  the  Church  itself,  there  is  no 
feature  in  its  ceremunies  and  .worship 
which  strikea  the  observer  so  much  as 
the  extent  to  which  *'  Mariolatry  **  is  car- 
Tied.  All.  oyer  Spain  this  is  tlie  grand 
feature ;  but  Granada  and  Andalusia  aro 
80  pre-eminent  that  they  have  obtained 
the  desij^nation  of  *'  the  land  of  the  Most 
Holy  Mary."  Tho  Virgin  is  tho  all  in 
.all.  Temples,  churches,  altars  are  all 
'  dedicated  to  and  named  after  her ;  and  tiic 
very  watchmen  in  the  cities  invoke  her 
in  their  hourly  calls.  She  appears  in 
every  form  and  position,  and  every  cir- 
camstance  in  her  life  is  made  the  ground 
of  a  separate  object  of  adoration.  Thus 
in  the  churches  you  find  perhaps  a  dozen 
diverging  chapels  in  all  of  which  she  is 
represented  in  a  new  character,  and  to 
each  of  these  a  separate  form  of  worship 
is  offered.  The  grand  fact  is  totally  lost 
sight  of,  that,  worthy  as  the  Virgin  may 
be  of  regard,  that  it  is  only  through  and 
in  consequence  o/her  connexion  with  Him 
ifho  ''was. made  flesh"  that  she  derives 
any  honour;  that  it  is  only  from  her  hav- 
ing been  the  honoured  instrument  of  God's 
wonderful  condescension  in  sending  His 
Son  to  take  upon  Him  mortal  flesh  that 
she  is  entitled  to  any  consideration  among 
ttiose  who  profess  to  be  the  followers  of 
tlie  Son  of  God.  Thus,  it  must  be  very 
evident  that  Christ  himself  ought  to  be 
the  great  and  grand  object  of  the  believ- 
er's adoration ;  but  instead  of  this,  we 
find  "  the  Son  "  comparatively  unacknow- 
ledged and  unknown,  while  to  the  mother 
ia  addressed  all  supplications,  and  to  her 
is  ascribed  all  honour  and  glory.  Her 
image  fills  every  niche— her  feast-days 
are  the  grandest— her  churches  the  finest, 
and  her  powers  of  intercession  and  help 
are  invoked  and  relied  on  far  before  that  of 
Him  a  ray  only  of  whose  glory  she  reflects. 
Tlie  very  Psalms  have  been  altered  so  as 
to  pander  to  this  universal  taste;  and  in  the 
recognized  editions  of  them  the  name  of 
the  Virgin  is  substituted  for  that  of  the 
^viour  wherever  it  occurs.  Her  ac- 
](nowledged  power  of  granting  assistance 
t^  the  distressed  is  seen  in  every  church, 
where  votive  offerings  of  every  conceiv- 
able description  are  hung  up  to  attest 
i^er  propitiatory  intercession : — Models  of 
1  a^ms  and  legs,  casta  of  eyes  and  ears, 
aven  whole  length  figures  in  wax  or 
ajllver  are  au9|)aided  to  aiiew  **vhat 
great  Uuoga.ab^  hm  done  ^r  ith^fsj" 


cmtohei  and  Btuvea  vhtob  tiie  omed 
cripple  has  buQg  up  to  the  honour  of  hie 
benefactress;  models  of  shipe^  notes' 
ends,  and  pieoes  of  spars  which  the  res- 
cued sailor  has  cootribated  to  adorn  the 
temple  of  his  preserver;  drawinga  of 
accidents  and  dire  occurrences  which  |bhe 
nuraculously  preserved  have  vowed  in 
their  gratitude  to  present  at  the  shrine 
of  their  patroness  as  sUmdiog  meBiorials 
of  her  diroct  intercession  in  their  behallL 
( In  all  such  pictures  she  is  ^eea  in  bodily 
shape  descending  to  the  xesoue^)  AU 
these  ase  hung  in  close  array  noun^  l^er 
shrines*  Thus  God  Is  robbed  oC  the  glory, 
and  a  creature  receiver  that  whic^  is  dna 
only  to  that  opipvpotefit  andr  eternal  Bdjng 
by  whose  iner^y  and  long-snffeciog  they 
luive  not^ene  dow.n  to  the  grava^  .  Thus 
while  you  see  the  altivr  of  the  human 
Virgin  ornamented  and  the  oentre  of  a 
crowd  of  eager  worshippers,  that  of.  the 
Son  of  God  stands  apart, negleeted  and 
unadorned.  There  is  still. another  thing 
which  forces  itself  much  oa  the  attention 
of  an  Englishmsn  yisitjing  the  churo)^ 
of  Spain,  and  that  is  tlie  fret^uent  tiegf^ 
sentation  of  the  Almighty  Father  in  bodily 
similitude.  Piotures  of  Uim  as  an.4^1d 
and  venerable  man,  looking  dawn  oa  the 
worshippers,  is  a  common  thing  in  the 
Spanish  churches.  This  is  peoulioiily 
painful,  and  its  impiousness  jars  dread- 
fully on  one's  feelings*  It  is  otherwise 
with  likenesses  of  our  Savloory  as  ]ile 
was  pleased  to  take  upon  himself  a  body 
such  as  our  own;  but  this  "ohae^g- 
ing  the  glory  of  the  unooxxuptible  God 
into  an  image  made  like  to  ooxxoptihie 
man,"  thus  to  poortri^  Him  *'whm  no 
man  hath  seen  at  any  time,"  and  wheso 
ineffable  majesty  no  human  mind  con 
conceive,  bears  a  stamp  of  blasphemy  loo 
revolting  for  contemplatioai 

Further,  the  doctrine :  of  .purgatisUl 
purification  is  carried  to  its  utmosl  a^- 
tent  in  the  Spanish  diurches,  and  no 
representation  is  more  oomaaon  in  their 
plocea  of  worship  tlui|\  that  of  .qdiits 
undergoing  this  fiery  ordeal,  and,  hy.  their 
uplifted  hands,  implonug  the-oakipkart 
to  contribute  something  to  obtain  th^hr 
release.  Even  by  the  road-side^  m  4be 
most  frequented  haunts*  botxes  eu^  aen- 
tinually  met  witli,  having  such  a  seeOO 
depicted  on  the  lid,  and  an  apeaiog 
through  wliieh  the  £^tbful  m^y  leiihli 
whatever  their  pi^  or  their  fesrs  may 
dictate.  In  some  of  the  most  lonely 
roads  also  I  have  seen  this ;  and  there  Js 
ever  found,  eren  omoag  the  <pooiiait» 
those  who  thus  give  t»  enrich  theaod^ 
aiastic  what  was  intended  for  the  obmui- 
cipation  of  the  torment^.  Atowy  is  tho 
tpn^hatfi^.  1^,  Fhana.  VMgic  iAfliuawe 
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ihis  cornipl  ChtiTCh  is  nrnde  to  ditpense 
her  fiiTourt,  and  by  it  nothing  i8  nnpro- 
carable.    Ererytfaing,  to  the  saWmtion  of 
a  soul,  has  its  fixed  and    determinate 
price,  at  which  it  is  obtainable,  let  the 
persoik  be  who  he  will,  and  loaded  with 
any  aAount  of  sin.    In  one  ehtirch  in 
Barcelona  I  saw  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen chapels,  ail  dedicated  to  different 
salute,  and  at  the  doora  of  each  of  which 
a  box  stodd   conTenient  for  receinng 
contribt^ions  tot  the  dfibrmg  of  masses 
at  the  altar  of  some  one  of  those ;  and 
*  fhtis  every  worshipper  who  frequented 
the  church,  had  it  in  bis  power  to  do 
honour  to  hia  p«tnm  saint     HaTing, 
ho#eter,  exhausted  all  the  sairita,  the 
we$luf€  of' whose  name  was  Kkely  to 
Myeatiy  efi^ct  in  moving  the  charity  of 
tfaeuatlvtes,  several  empty  stalls  near  the 
door  were  dedicated'  to  the  more  univer- 
sally phHafithropie  scheme  of  receiving 
COAtribUtioiks  *V1^  0//  Ms  iniik  in  pnrga- 
tory*    Thus  it  is  that  when  individual 
int^&resta  tisrre  been  made  the  ground  on 
wlifeh  the  utmost  amount  can  be  ex- 
tracted, tills  'soQTce  being  exhausted,  these 
trafty  priests  have  yet  another  project 
in  which  even  the  moat  liberal  may  find 
a  boundless  opportunity  for  investment. 
The  venality  which  pervades  the  whole 
Church  of  Rome  is,  I  believe,  nowhere 
soapparenlj  or  so  unblushingly  exhibited, 
as  in  Spain.    Every  offence  has  its  price, 
and  absolution  for  every  enormity ;  but 
a  desire  to  cheat  the  priest  of  his  fee 
may  be  purchased  at  a  very  low  figure. 
Ton  would  hardly  believe  me  were  I 
to  tett  you  the  extent  to  which  this  is 
canied.    The  great  demand  must  be  the 
nasoD,  I  suppose,  why  the  Church  can 
dispense  Her  absohitioa  at  the  low  price 
she  does.     To  give  tn\  example.    Blank 
bulls  may  be  obtained  ibr  sixpence,  in 
which  the   name  of  the  purchaser,   or 
■any  one  lie  may  name,  is  inserted,  and 
by  the   pos^^ston   of  which  a  certain 
tsvm  of  purgatorial  punishment  can  be 
avoids.    '  A  dispensation  to  eat  meat 
duriug  lient  can  be  obtained   for   the 
samfs'  money ;  and  if  a  dying  man  is  found 
'  witbont  one  of  these,  he  is  denied  extreme 
UM^on!     And  not  only  so,  but  in  case 
tlie  person  named  in  tlie  first*mentioned 
kind  ef  these  bulls  has  been  in  any  other 
way  provided  for,  bther  names  are  en- 
doned  on  the  back  of  the  commission, 
whidi  may  be  substituted  fbr  those  pre- 
vioQsly  employed.    Nay,  more,  to  such 
an  extent  of  refinement  has'  this  system 
been  isarried,  that  societies  exist,  to  which 
people  pay  a  certain  suar annually,  which 
hvHi  fet  their  object  to  pay  for  the  rdease 
of  the  Mnlft  of  decease  member^ ;  «o  that 
yvo'lluiyy  iMTit  #ofe,  hate  yottt  tool  in- 


sured as  well  as  your  lM)dy  \  and,  more- 
over, it  wa#,  not  long  ago,  custotnary'to 
hold  lotteries,  at  which  you  could  p«r- 
chase  a  ticket,  which  corresponded  ^to 
some  offence  or  other,--«nd  no  imagin- 
able iniquity  was  unrepresented,  from 
the  most  trivial  to  that  of  the  deepest 
dye, — and  by  paying  fbr  this^  and  taking 
the  penances  on  one's  self,  yon  had  it  in 
your  power  to  relieve  firom  the  tortures^  of 
purgatory  any  one  whose  cause  of  com- 
mittal corresponded  with  the  crime  with 
which  your  ticket  was  endorsed  t  Hdly 
watbr, whose  extraordinary  powers-^ when 
sprinkled  on  the  grave,  of  extinguishing 
the  flames  which  may  surround  the  spirit 
of  the  unhappy  inmate— ere  highly  ex- 
tolled, may  be  bought  ^  meanrs  for  a 
small  gratuity;  and  the  days  of  the 
month  when  the  liberation  of  souls  may 
be  procured  are  publicly  noted  on  tho 
church  doors,  and  mentioned  in  their 
almanacs.  It  is  thus  a  regular  trade ;  and 
one  thing,  at  least,  can  be  said  in  their 
favour,  that,  from  the  cheapness  of  their 
trafflc,  they  have  brought  their  pardOna 
within  the  means  of  the  poorest  person 
ill  the  land.  Absolution,  then,  as  I  have 
said,  for  any  sin,  can  be  obtained  at  a 
moderate  price ;  and  thus  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  murders  and  robberies 
are  rife  all  over  the  land,  and  that  little 
is  thought  of  such  crimes.  The  lonely 
crosses  and  piles  of  stone  by  the  road- 
sides, which  every  now  and  then  meet 
the  traveller,  marking  the  solitary  place 
where  some  poor  wayfarer  has  been  sent, 
unconfessed,  to  his  long  account,  but  too 
plainly  testify  as  to  the  practical  working 
of  a  system  which  saps  the  foundation  of 
nil  morality  and  civil  government  by 
destroying  the  sccountability  of  persons 
for  crimes  in  this  world,  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come.  For  not  only  do  the 
priests,  by  their  interference,  obtain  par- 
don for  the  crime  in  the  sight  of  heaven, 
but  they  interpose  to  prevent  any  pun- 
iHhmcnt  alighting  on  the  culprit  from  his 
fellow  men.  One  case  of  this  kind  camo 
to  my  knowledge,  in  which  a  man  mur- 
dered his  own  brother,  and  because  ho 
had  purchased  the  priest's  intercession, 
his  apprehension  was  prevented,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  return  unpunished  to  his 
usual  employment  I 

In  their  church  services,  and  I  have 
been  present  on  many  of  their  greatest 
days,  one  most  striking  point  is  the  dis- 
union there  exist  between  the  clergy  and 
the  people.  Tlie  former,  with  their  sat- 
ellites, conduct  tlie  whole  proceedings, 
and,  as  it  were,  arc  the  only  ones  per- 
mitted to  lift  up  their  voicea  fn  worship, 
while  the  ^latter  stand  afar  off,  heartiig 
nothing  but  a  meaningleseehattnti  tfl>^ 
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lin^niagft  which  th^y^cAmot  tsomfwehcnii, 
afkiiriVf.'erety  now  dnd  thfn^  amktot  iho 
peMis'df  the  0Tf»n.  -The  peofrfe  do- not 
appejir  tO'mi>4  in  mAtt  eAsest  to  hute  any 
M«ib^  whuK  ]Mirt  mf  the  service  they  are 
Atj  lir-what  «omes  next;  fbr  thote  who 
Ad  not  habitoftlty  kneel,  seemed  unable 
to  determine  when  ihcy  shoaM  kneel, 
kttd  when  stand*  The  priest  is  the  de< 
i)n«ed  InterceMor,  And  His  koeelings-  and 
ttirnlngff,  erotsings  and  miitterings,-  aT« 
looked  on  as  oonthiDinff  the  devotion  of 
hi V  whole  audience.  Individual  rsBpeR- 
kibiHty,-  OP  interest  in  the  proceedinifS, 
■^ms  -totally  lott  siglit  of;  and  with 
Iwiighih^ieye  and  uptorned  countdnaiice, 
tbey*  giM^  en  the  gay  altan  burning  in^ 
eenSe>  and  gorgeous  pontiAual  dresses, 
ksthey  wc^uld  at  s<>me  grand  pageant,  or 
briHiant  soenic  efil?ct.  This  stnick  s» 
with  peculiar  fbroe  in  SaviUe's  mighty 
Cathedral,  wliere,  amidst  the  Betemn 
eereroonies  of  one  of  their  greatest  feasUj 
conversations  were  carried  on,  and  eren 
less  permissible  scenes  enacted  ia  the 
midst  of  the  most  soleann  ceremonials. 
This,  however,  recalls  to  my  mind  one 
•eene  I  saw  in  that  cimrch  on  the  same 
occasion,  of  which  I  could  not  help  iniafr- 
Sning  the  effect  if  reproduced  in  Scotland. 
In  the  middle  of  a  service,  about  a  dozen 
boys,  dressed  as  pages  of  the  time  of 
Charles  V.,  danced  before  the  high  altar 
to  tlie  music  of  a  fall  band  of  violins,  Ac, 
accompanied  by  tlidr  own  voices  and 
the  rattle  of  castanets,  which  they  plajped 
.  Mt  they  moved  through  tiie  figures  of  a 
damce,  something  between  a  quadrille  aad 
h'polka.  This  in  a  cathedral,  and  on  a 
liigh  4b»tl  It  was  said  to  be  in  imita^ 
tlon  of  J>Rvid  dandog  before  the  ark. 
:•  In  short,  the  whole  thing  is  one  tissue 
of  beBthenism,  too  Tile  for  comprehend 
istain,  and  too'  absurd  for  even  tlie  sbaU 
.  lowest^  mind  to  be  ensmired  by  i  and.  this 
lit  is  whk'h  makes  one  think,  with  awe, 
What  a  featful  insult -such  scenes  must  be 
to  that  Oi»d  whom  tliey  aro  designed  to 
honour !  How  can  He  who  searolietli  the 
heart,  and  who  looks  only  at  its  serriee 
«td  devotion,  aoce|>t  such  mere  form  lor 
•worship?  and  how  doesHe  not  crush  with 
His  wrath  sucli  trifiers  with  His  Majesty  ? 
It  is,  indeed,  awful  to  see  men  endowed 
with  reason,  and  professing  to  be  guidcil 
by  the  directions  «nd  revelations  of  the 
WonI  i<f  God,  thus,  day  by  day,  offering 
.tt|»'Obtaff ions  which,  if  His  character  be 
<Budh  as  that  Word  repreaoAts  it<  Id  be, 
^Intist  beofibneive,  in  theliighest  .degsM, 
'i«'Hi8  slgtit;*  I  cannot  ezpvesa  to  (you 
i  how)  in^oved  I  ofceii'  fett^rwhea  rwanfleriag 
.idllNnigli  the  vast'  oolonados  'and  : lefty 
ttMk»  of  4heir>inatiy«.nOble>eath0dfala««^ 
ItaihUy^  i^JtHuedi  id:  toynsMtm  leosld 


er«et  fiir  tlie'  wottMp'  of  the-Almlglits^ 
Oeaton^to  «c>«  them  deseoratM  by'thd 
rites  of  the  deadTiest  sUporst^thM,  and 
dedfcsated  to  the  celebration  ^ef  a  wwshifl 
so  opposed  to  that  wiikh  vMft^  «btepl« 
able  to  Htm  to  whonv -a;  broken  tm&eio^ 
trite  heart  is  the  saoriflooHif  the'  si^ectes^ 
savour.  Oftert  hkve  i  jttMfieOy  when  4ii 
these  goiigeotts  odMo^'  tiio'  lowly.  «&« 
adorOed  chunfehes  of 'my  own  countrfi 
w1fere<  ^th'  uwpnetfiiding'  ptuuW  ^ 
offbred  iip^  the  homage  -of  the  htar«»  vaod 
dtirtmsced  the:  two  .^temtt-^^tfar-'dao 
ailapteil  ih  everything  to  pleas»  aad<c«p2 
tivflte  the  eye  by  Its  «iMrwafd  ^impoAlniu 
Oen,^the'  otbM  wwnthn^ln  tflmiiatie«cvy 
essential  of  eH^ot^  ami  ratying^^sdMy  od 
theinwnrd vea^v  ^God  dw«llBM>t>hi 
tetitplea  milder. wUh  hatidA^  '   *f  - '   <     t 

A^ffltr^  inveiiob;  the  vSpknish  jChuwh 
is  partictthiiiy'rith,  knA  'especially  iA 
those  of  'most>  unheard-of'' viftaei,  fn'  thft 
way  of  oiirea.  iSome^whioh  an».alHeiiii 
in  Valemoftewtid  tittville,  4IS  aklhts'^'teeih 
ami  bones,  OMtainly  ixequirv-MicoiitidaK 
itble  stretch  of'fidth  tOi  believb  wk'  their 
human  origtu*  These  wlioi  are>  bahl 
enough' to  hazard  an  opuiii[fti,(ai«  iacttped 
to  rofbr  tbc  teeth,  At  leasts  to  aj  hpiKsiet'ef 
quHdrupcd  more  commoai in*  Spain  thaA 
e««n  priests;  but  such  imploosn^ss'itjiet, 
of  course,  never  be  bresfthed  duHnipthiilr 
inspection.  A  remark  ^bleh.  <  Ibae  hMft 
often  made  about  Mfmk  'reliQa'Va'-otfier 
cocMitries,  is  appKcaMet  •  witi*-  pecttlta» 
force,  to  tliose  'Of <  8paki»*^viz.,  that  'thty^ 
seem  to  possess  a  most  extsanvdhiaty 
power  of  reprodiictioif ;  for  |ie  sooderd^ 
any  of  ihem  hecmtm^  piaeolilirly  poptafait 
than  nraltltudes  of  thO'TOiy  ^samohpptiir 
alt  over  the countiT^dU «t iast:theiM|Hit- 
htt  demand  <is>aatisfl«d  and  tul>dedisiil4 
some  new  channel. -" ''       »     i    .•..  ^/t 

Never  did  { tKO  the  wofesbipof  ilmageh 
oarried  to  the  saitie«egctcat^ih<>t1n»  te^ 
denoe  of  thel^ibeiug  iu^taroskiinaiftitoeMte 
a/fQRa£ei6bjectaiofi  worship  tnorerHilipns^ 
shewu  than'inifipasiui  >W«H^ihary  i^ito 
said,  '^Thein  gods:  aro- xdolsMditmbip'th^ 
work  of  men's  hcndi/^.  Without  ibroith'wr 
, vitality;'  AdmttUwff fthet  foddeior) Wihatflb 
said  in  tlidr  defenOe/4»>vhi.,««fcat\'tiKfl[h 
who  cannot  read^«and.  whose 'mkidr/ttttiof 
a  low  cast,  cau'Oiily  be  tnstroctfiAl^  aaeh 
outward  signs;  and4  ihorN>ver,'tb«t7iCr8a 
not  die  insages^KaiA/iieanvhifih  tiwigrasd^ 
ship,  but  that  the  lateHthmirto/AsbstMB 
figures  ae  the  means  of  fixing  th*  aiiHv- 
tion,<aiid  enabliog  the  peofde  to  smUhifr 
•thewMtbf'  through  ith& assn  Btid*i 
istllli  It  finniy.  hHiews.siich  im* 
iprhetioAl  lefideneyvaaM'Dffifthis  I' 
juuhiy oihsMDOAi  an  vfipninur-'lit^hhilDuit 
4<eir'  ifueslAsiaiblb  wi»feli(sr  tpmk 
-•isii^ttara^nveawhiBiilJthni  i 
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tmiwoi  endotred  wUh  «ll  tlio.life  «iid 

iNsnuijr  wbidi.cmly  A  master's  minO  aod 

btwl  caiA  iqipavt*  tend,  as  iUey  profiesf* 

to  convey  to  the  niimi,  let   it  ho  ever 

so  enlighlen^d  and  able,  to  disGriminalo 

lietweeo  whtA  io  veal  and  wli«b  flctkioua, 

Wy«H)d  tiie  seen  and  palpable,  to  tlie 

higher  aod  lavtaihlei  but  of  this  I  am 

tore,  diat  the  effect  oa  the^  onenlightened 

9ml  Qootracted  tntfid,  whkb.sees  nothing 

hoi  (what  Uie^e  persopiOeatitma  geoerally 

ane)  40016'  mfetohed  daub  or  a^rry  carii 

CAtiira  carving,  will  ba  something  faf  dif- 

fefent  Aomi'eieTaiion  of^thought  or  sentir 

owUaiir.tThe  a«)4*^et4  generally  repse* 

Ktttediaror.thote  whiob  t^miau,  lot  it 

bs  o^f!r.aqL.mflaii,  .nalmaUy  clotlwadiritU 

reculiariiaiKthy.i  but  snob  minds  beoom^i 

from  the  way  iti^whidh  tlieycoDtomvliite 

tfofh  0guteaj:ftxedoii  the  earth,  and  irom 

hsbic,  ioolc  4m  indti  persontdoations  ay  <As 

A^al.plo^^it^on^-^w  that  they  liter* 

aUy  :coine   to;  bow  down  to  atooks  and 

ttooes.    The  ou^tota  tbey  have  of  touch- 

iofS  the  aUars^  and  <)roa$iflg  themselves 

wttb  the  holy  influence  !whtch  it  is  ima- 

giaed  .thus  becomes '  atUcked   to  their 

flag(f%-  and.,  their  bowing  the  knee  on 

Inssing- tbcse  imagosy  seem  to   me  to 

aaknoirkd^e  tide  fiusti. 

'-  £tttit  would  be  endless  were  I  to  enter 

im.iallitbfl  details  eoniMeted  with  this 

MtcaoidfinAcy  detetopmeat    of   human 

tai|)08iiiD»;  but  one  other  point  I  must 

fioticev^fiir&clqahig,  and  which  is  so  in- 

foileetrably   monsliotts,  as  I  liope*  for 

tbeaak»of  Chnstianity,  liaa  few^  if  any 

fiiralkd* '  I  gWft  il  on  the  authority  of  a 

eakbfa^d  r  Atneraean  • . writer^  who  spent 

UMQ^ilimein  Spain^aod  whose  acquaiot- 

anf»)Uitthitbe:iiienitm»  of  that  eenntry 

^irougbfe  himiin  conteet  with  tbings  that 

few  others  are  aware  of..  In  someof  the 

^amahidi|i*aii»wi]rks^  4he  nuthoosfaave 

•••tsohipledttaifttroduoe  the  tlir«e  per^ 

a*naof«itii9:Bdoi«bleXri«ity  as  actora  in 

ihB'<triot^  >itnd  ins  oompany  with  angels, 

meii,  mtdie^mfieviki  and,  miaed  op  witli 

liffQrabf)ih€fcloWe9ftbuffiionery,"lhatg1ory 

-^hifitbidioiieya  kihxh  not  sueiif  nor  ear 

4eafdf  rtor<«tlMit  hearl^ofi  man  conoeived," 

ia  lisflXiiJud,  tDvthelovel  of  the  lowest  of 

toreaied  ilveings^'-and  .made  to  -appear  as 

*pBFtaki^^ soothe  axaggerated  scenes  of 

seuBry^idajr Well., (Nay'  more,  such  blas- 

^faem^m:  hake'/not  somtilad  to  reiwesent 

tfaeiHaly  fipirii  oojthe  stage  aaa  dove 

wttk  m  lighted'  pioee  fd-  ootten  in  its 

.bill»  wiiioli  -^nas  made  lo  taaverae.a  cord 

atltwa^  4he  atagel .  I  have  nlyseiraaeveml 

•time  siasciK  mati flaviour'ai  mimeiattatlMsd 

ite'ilib  Ia#ealti|i|dsng4imitesii  Titejeitot 

ssnoinr^prdhenteiiiQiss  aadtfzaiwcif (conduct, 

anastlmfeefl|i  tlifiiJikindaiafi«teDii^iindy' 

r  iKiAbeiM«di9ia^fli0^ficn-' 


tloRiit  and  but  too. Apt'  la  look: witb ^\m^ 
less  indifferenoe  ou  the  most  solemn  [BiU>n 
jeda^  need  not  be  t;n1ane«d  upoiv  iln  JbuOf 
tlien,  I  would  just  aive  utteranoe  to  ons 
remark,  and  that  is,  the  dee|».thfU.tk^Mt! 
ness  we  should  feel  at  being  freed  irqu]! 
the  bonds  of  a  faith  with  which*  sudb 
ceremonies  are  connected,. and  ^liidi  pei:<t 
mits  such  unheard«of  blast^Jiensies  (  and 
while  we  should  not,  witli  Pharasiaca} 
pride  of  heart  at  our  own  enltghtenment) 
turn  from  these  poor  deluded  wandefenS 
with  abhorrence,  still  let  us,  by  promotiufi 
tlie  spread  of  the  Gospel  by  every  roeona 
in  cur  power,  endeavour  to  extend  ilf 
blcsaefl  light  to  that  benigbted  land,. so 
that  those  who  thus  sit  in  darkness  um^ 
by  its  aid^  be  enabled  to  free  them^elvof 
from  their  bonds,  and  breath  tUo  free  and 
oopollutod  atmosphere  of  true,  life-giving 
religion.  Let  U9,  however,  in  favoured 
Scotland,  hold  fast  the  faith,  and  deter* 
mine,  as  our  foreftitbers,  to  reckon  this 
more  sacred  tlian  our  lives.  Toleration  is 
a  Gospel  precept ;  but  let  our  toleration  be 
tempered  and  guided  with  prudence.  The 
Romish  religion  is  not  like  any  other  re- 
ligion; it  is  a  weed  that,  if  it  once  gaiu 
root  in  a  garden,  will  soon  overrun  the 
soil,  and  choke  every  fair  and  beauteous 
plant  They  will  give  m«  no  toleration  if 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  trample  US 
under  foot ;  and  thus  it  is  that  Lt  becomes 
necessary  for  us  to  be  on  our  guard  Bov 
when  the  great  bnUle  of  creeds  is  drawing 
near  at  hand.  ''liCt  us  be  true  to.ouiy 
selves,  and  then  it  mnal  nee<]s  be  we  can 
be  false  to  no  one."  Let  us  cast  aside 
our  minor  difibrences,  and  rally  round  flie 
standanl  of  rrotestanttrn ;  for  1  fear  tJia4 
at  this  moment,  many  of  our  ramparts  are 
undermined,  and  our  defences  in  many 
plaees  broken  tlirongb.  Of  one  thiag  ve 
amy  be' assured,  tluit,  howevetf  unlieard 
of,  and  however  clothed  in  outward  d€t- 
cency,  the  Romish  Church  earriea  on  her 
ailvances,  she  ia  steadily  and  miweariadly, 
through  good  report  and  bad  report, 
working  to  one  end,  whicK  if  attained, 
will  eventually  result  in  the  overthrow  of 
all  thai  we  hold  most  precious.  I  have 
often  heard  it  remarked  how  curious  a 
thing  it  was,  that  in  tlie  oidinanccs  of  our 
Chttruh  in  ScotUnd  there  should  be  40 
I  many  tbings  wanting  in  the  outward  ap- 
;  pearanoe  of  ceremony,  and  how  eatm- 
'  ordinary  it  was  in  Uw  founders  of.  ottr 
!  Chmich  to  adopt  a  form  of  worshipao  plain, 
and  ao  opposed  to  the  Church,  from  whji^ 
tbey  liad-  been  refiirmed.  But  aais  I  can 
comprehend  it ;  «nd  now  it  is  that  I  Qlii 
fiiHyteatimate and  .honour. the  greatanfl 
^allarit  men.  who,  wiUv  lifb>afid  weaUb, 
stimmrtoiestablikh  a  43hnrch  tfhieh  mMAA 
Itteifteuftem^  the  hatmSeavOf  4fUlbtMll 
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•  dMOJj  ttiperatitiofi.  It  U  now,  Yihen  I 
.  hare  seen  the  imnaense  roots  which  the 
-cBoniisb  Church  throws  out  on  everj  side 
T  wiien  it  gets  »  footing  in  a  land,  and  the 

extraordinary  ramifications  of  her  system 
:lbroQgh  eveiy  grade  of  society,  tliat  I 
eaa  form  ad  estimate  of  the  exertions 
necessary  in  those  who  took  upon  them 
,h&['  Qferthrow;  and  thus  it  is  that  I 
.€an  comprehend  what  giants  in  mind, 
in  resolution,  and  in  prowess,  the  Re- 
formers most  have  been,  and  how  it  was 

•  that  they  should  endeavour  to  expunge 
from  their  new  ritual  every  trace  and 
Yign  of  the  abominations  of  idolatry,  from 
irhose  trammels  they  wished  to  escape. 


BCRIFTUBB  AMD  THE  CnUSGH. 

The  Scripture  is  the  sun ;  the  Church 
is  the  clock,  whose  hand  points  us  to, 
and  whose  sound  tells  us  the  hours  of  the 


day-    The  sun  we  know  to  be  sure  and 

]  regularly  constant  in  his  motion ;  the 

I  clock,  as  it  may  fall  out,  may  go  too  fast 

,  or  too  slow.    We  are  wont  to  look  at  and 

listen  to  the  clock  to  know  the  time  of 

the  day ;  but  where  we  find  the  variation 

sensible,  to  believe  the  sun  against  the 

clock,  not  the  clock  against  the  sun.     Aa 

tlien  we  would  condemn  bim  of  much 

folly  that  should  profess  to  trust  tlie 

dock  rather  than  the  sun,  so  we  caimot 

but  justly  tax  the  miscredulity  of  those 

who  will  rather  trust  to  the  Church  than 

to  the  Scripture.— j&wA<jp  JSali, 


THE  IDOL. 
WhatMTcr  psMM  as  a  ol«a4  b«t«»en. 
The  JMntai  eje  oC  Mth  and  things  uos^siv 
Cauni«  that  brighter  ^orld  to  4i8app«Ar» 
Or  se^m  lew  lovely  and  its  hope  ksa  dear,--* 
This  U  our  world,  our  idol.  thoQ](h  it  bear 
▲Section's  impress,  ox  devotion's  air, 

A^OK. 


THE  PATAGONIAN  MISSION  AND  CAPTAIN  GATtDINEHS. 


During  the  last  month  every  newspaper 
has  recorded  the  intensely  interesting  and 
profoundly  touching  narrative  of  the  last 
days  of  Captain  Oardiner,  the  leader  of  the 
Patagonian  Mission.  We  are  sure  our 
xeaders  will  be  glad  to  obtain  more  infor- 
mation than  the  public  journals  have  af- 
£>rded  of  both  the  mission  and  the  man ; 
and  to  have  preserved  for  them,  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine^  the  leading  facts 
contained  in  the  report  made  to  the 
Admiralty  by  Captain  Morshead,  as  well 
as  the  extracts  from  the  journal  of  Cap- 
tain Gardiner,  which  afford  such  glorious 
evidence  of  the  triumph  of  the  peace  of 
God  in  the  most  trying  outward  circum- 
•tanees  which  any  man  in  this  world  could 
be  placed  in.  We  are  glad  to  be  able, 
from  information  kindly  afforded  to  ua 
by  one  intimately  connected  with  the 
mission,  to  lay  the  following  facts  before 
our  readers. 

Allan  Gardiner,  whilst  still  only  a  sub- 
altern officer  in  the  navy,  and  in  the  year 
1831,  was  induced  to  take  a  deep  interest 
In  the  natives  of  South  America.  In 
the  course  of  a  long  voyage,  he  visited 
Tahiti,  and  was  struck  with  the  wonder- 
ful results  of  the  labours  of  the  London 
Iklissionary  Society  there.  On  his  return 
to  England,  consequently,  lie  applied  to 
ibat  body,  and  ui^  them  to  take  vp  the 
'Oause  of  the  Soutli  American  aborigines. 
This  they  dedtnod  ;and.(iardiiiei  dasiated 
for  a  time  from  further  exertlous^^  B«l^ 


in  1837,  being  driven  by  war  out  of  the 
Zooiu  country  in  Bast  Africa,  where  he 
was  trying  a  mission,  he  returned  again 
to  his  early  desirea,  and  eraewd  the 
Atlantic  to  South  America;  visited  the 
Indians  on  the  west  side  of  that  contlnem, 
and  thought  he  had  discovered  an  opening 
among  tliem.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
mistaken.  Consequently,  he  left  Amer- 
ica, and  for  some  time  voyaged  about  hi 
the  islands  of  the  equator  to  find  an 
opening  for  introducing  the  Gospel  t>f 
Christ.  None  presentfed  itself.  He  then 
went  and  resided  hi  th6  Falklam!v  fbr 
some  months.  Hence  he  crbssed  oter  to 
Patagonia,  and  had  enedufaginj?  inter- 
course with  a  chief  in  the  sontb^m  paH 
of  the  country.  This  detrtTrnlrted  hhn  lo 
come  to  England,  and  *eek  hefp'fo'begin 
a  mission  to  the  natives  tliere.  "HWpl**"* 
were  submitted  to  several  Cttfistlan 
clergymen  and  others  lit  Bnghind,^«ped» 
ally  in  Brighton ;  and  the  resilft,  favor- 
able to  Ganiiner's  wishes,  was  rti*  forma- 
tion of  a  Society  in  1944.  The  Committee 
of  whlch,lnchidingRev.  J.  Vattghaa,  iter. 
C.  D.  Maitland,  U.  0.  Christian,  Esq.,  and 
Sir  Thos.  BlomeiJeld  as  Treasurer,  w«»o 
to  meet  at  Brighton.  By  great  eaertioni, 
a  small  fond  was  collected ;  and  in  Deeeal- 
ber  of  that  year,  Captain  Gardiner*  with 
Mr.BobertHuntas  OHteehi#ti,'«ailed  from 
Enghind  fbr  Patagonia.  1»  ]kfiir<!«i,tMr 
>eaeh«d  their  nation  $  boc  fettnd  tlie 
tainaat>f^he  itativeaiuid  df  Oaiirtii^tto 
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fbnneriy  fHendlj  chief,  hud  undergone 
idnch  a  change  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  contanne  with  them.  So  after  healing 
much  hardship  for  some  time,  Captain 
Gardiner  and  Mr.  Hunt  xettimed  to 
Bngland.  Ab  it  was  suspected  that 
Chilian  and  Popish  influences  ftom  Port 
!Famine  had  much  to  do  with  the  causes 
of  failure  in  Patagonia,  out  lamented 
ft\end  deterrainpd,  in  his  next  expedition 
to  the  South,  to  keep  out  of  their  reach ; 
(we  omit  to  describe  his.visit*  with  a  con- 
verted Spaniard,  Gonsoley  by  name,  to 
tiie  Gran  Chaco  Indians  in  the  spring'  of 
1846,  as  not  so  immediately  connected 
with  his  late  and  last  aUempt ;)  so  he 
4dioae  Staten  Island,  and  designed  a  mia- 
aioQ  depdt  the*e.  To  this  place  he  pro- 
ceeded, aeeompanied  by  Joseph  £rwin 
<«ae  of  the  fallen  band)  and  iouv  other 
8e«men,  and  provided  with  a  lairge  boat, 
in  January  1848.  On  reaching  this  desti- 
nation^  Captain  Gardhaer  found  Staten 
Island  separated  from  Tierra  del  Fnego 
by  too  rough  a  strait,  and  that  Good 
Success  Bay,  opposite,  was  likely  to  be  a 
misnomer  if  used  by  him  in  his  boat. 
Accordingly,  he  went  on  to  Ficton  Island, 
«nd  here  soleoted  a  quiet  oove,  named 
Ikom  a  passage  in  the  Psalms  '*  Banner 
Cove."  There  were  many  natives ;  they 
bad  fish  and  fowl.  The  island  was 
adapted  to  gardening.  It  was  accessible ; 
«nd  be  proceeded  to  set  up  the  house  he 
had.  brought  with  him ;  but  the  natives 
oommeoced  to  steal  at  such  a  rate,  that 
Captain  Gardiner  and  his  men  saw  they 
must  keep  watch  night  and  day  to  save 
Uie  stores  and  the  boat.  This  would 
«oon  exhaust  their  strength*  So,  after 
considerable  reluctance,  they  concluded 
it  best  to  give  up  the  mission  for  that 
lime,  return  to  England,  and  procure  a 
iMssel  to  take  out  as  mission  storehouse. 
.  .  In  July  1848r  Captain  Gardiner 
a«aohed  England,  and  presented  himself 
to  the  Committee ;  but  his  several  failures 
bad  pfoduced  an  un&vourable  impression 
on  Iheirminda^  and  a  disposition  to  break 
«ip  the  Society  was  manifested.  In  this 
^fueiggepcy,  the  indefatigable  friend  of  the 
iiaeared-for  Efouth  American  proposed 
^transferring  the  practical  affairs  of  the 
Seeiety  to  the  M(»ivians,  retaining  only 
tbe  auhsidiary  business  of  money  gather- 
fog  9Dd  stores  providing.  His  proposal 
was  agreed  to^  and  in  August  (one 
month  after  his  return)  he  was  en  bis 
way  to  Herrmhoth,  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  Mission  Conference*  This 
^emgn  fiuled ;  for  the  brethren  had 
laov  no  men  flt  for  such  a  mission  If  It 
JBalked  abroad,  he  returned  over  to  Bog- 
lipid  and  Seotland,  and  tried  the  great 
muMmrj  8oe|e<#«ftif»-Mii«.pov>tiy  aod 


on  your  side  of  the  Tweed.  But  all 
excused  themselves.*  The  Pataftoniaii 
Society  must  ftgaftf  be  Tevived.  ItsGoiti- 
mlttee  had  been  some  time  before' trada- 
ferred  to  London.  Thememben  one  after 
another  had  withdrawn,  and  now  the 
mere  trunk  could  with  difficulty  be>#>t 
together  in  the  metropells.'  Capiadn 
Gardiner  therefore  proposed  to  me,  wlio 
had  been  warmly  interested  in  his  woric, 
to  try  and  fbrm  a  new  Committee  in  l^e 

•  tt  1VW  at  this  tlmft  aa  appeal  mm  n»ida<to 
tha  Gbriaftiitn  pabUo,  firom  wtakli  wa  epitMct 
the  following  ^-> 

*<  lo  fha  JubilM  jear  of  tba  nhnteaitth  oentuiy, 
the  whole  of  the  tribes  of  man  in  South  Aperloa, 
with  exception  of  two  or  three  In  British  and 
Dntch  tiuuoia,  are  Ignorant  of  the  Gospel  of  tba 
grace  of  God.  no  Missionary  of  Christ  having  aa 
yet  preached  it  unto  them.    .      ,  ^ 

**  A  sealous  servant  of  the  Lord,  however,  has 
been  indncad  to  take  a  deep  intoraat  in  the 
heathen  of  South  America;  hi  prosecutioa 
whereof,  he  has  made  six  separate  voyages  to  that 
quarter  of  the  world ;  and  ne  has  discovered,  at 
last,  a  door  of  access  open,  in  Tierra  del  Puego. 

**  We  must  believe  that  Christiana  are  bound 
to  taake  an  effort  to  enter  by  this  door,  and  to 
carry  the  standard  of  the  Lord  into  the  land. 

•♦  The  only  topic  of  inquiry  admissible,  than* 
is.  by  what  instrumentaUty  shall  this  be  done  :  bj 

Erivate  individuals  on  their  own  resources,  or. 
y  an  associated  bo^y .  through  its  appointed  and 
guided  agents  ?  . 

••  Experience  decides  on  the  Utter  as  the  bast. 

«  What  Assodation  shall  undertake  it  ? 

**  The  Church  Missionary  Society  were  hivitad 
to  do  so,  and  reftised  for  want  of  means.  Tha 
Moravian  Church  reftised  from  want  of  fit  mea. 
The  EsUbUshed  Church  of  Scotland  atoo  declined 
the  underUkiug,  because  in  a  field  beyond  tba 
sphere  of  labour  they  have  chosen  (India.)  The 
l-Yee  Church  of  ScoUand  cannot  underUke  tt, 
partly  from  a  desire  to  concentrate  their  efforta 
to  India,  and  also  from  the  hnposftibllity  of  pro- 
curing the  necessary  ftmds.  The  Scotch  Secea- 
sion  Kirk  has  been  applied  to,  but  without 
success,  aa  it  is  contrary  to  their  usual  practloa 
to  ailmit  of  appeals  to  their  Congregations  tor 
special  objecU.  without  which  funds  could  not  ba 
raised. 

"What,  then,  is  left?  ^     *»     ,    j 

••  Why,  that  the  wealthy  Church  of  Englana 
toke  the  Mission  up,  and  no  new  Society  neada 
now  to  be  farmed  for  it  since  the  Patagoniaa 
Missionary  Society,  which  embraces  precisalj 
this  division  of  the  Great  Field,  has  been  in  ex. 
istence  since  1844,  and  requires  only  ■- »▼*;«« 
aupply  ftom  .  your  abundance  to  enable  it  lo 
undertake  with  zeal  this  most  important  work, 

••  This  Society  is  founded,  as  regards  doetrinas 
and  discipline,  upon  the  prindplea  of  the  Churoa 
Missionary  Society.  ,        . 

•'  The  finds  coUected  by  it  hitherto  have  been 
expended  on  three  Missions :  one,  on  the  South*, 
em  Shore  of  Patagonia ;  another  on  the  Bwdani 
of  the  Gran  Chaco,  (a  central  district  of  South. 
America,  inhabited  by  tAousands  of  heathen  abo- 
rigines,) near  the  Republic  of  Bolivia :  and  tha 
th1rd»  on  tha  Bouth-aastem  Island  of  Tlarra  del 

"¥hese.  from  cauaaa  easy  to  ba  explafaied, 
have  failed ;  but  the  Society  takins  example  from 
tha  Prophet  EBJjah,  who  bade  his  aeyvant  90 
seven  tiiuea  and  look  over  the  9ea  for  the  pro- 
mised blessing,  meana.  God  wilHng,  to  send  diit 
another  MIsskm  to  Tiarra  del  Fuego  in  Septaot- 
ber  next,  condoctad  by  Captain  AJhm  G^^injr. 
R.N.,  tthe  original  prolector  of  the  MUaton,)  a^ 
three  Catechfits.  a  Bdat  Carpenter,  and  thjaj 
Gomlah  ViaharnMn,  who  aca  already  •etoetta 
tpd appoiatad**!  ..,  .    \, 
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8ui^«eded  igtemoUiog  ui;«9nfeven  gestle* 
im?ui  af  *  Cooinii tta^  Qp  prMwitogilieir 
nwe«f  t^  Jl^i  i  fM(l»  t'  W«  «i«  men  <«f 

I^,  repU/ed  ohArncteriitioaUy,  *^  Never 
n^.tfaat;  y#a  i^oow  the  way  to  mAnmt 
o^ipeBcy ;  ycm  have  influenoe  wUh  Gcd." 
H#,Tiag  leUled  Uua  poiat,  Gafdlner  then 
set'  fprth  Ui  hold  m^eiinga  ia  «ll  pAttt  of 
Engiaod,  Wales,  aiid  aksoOaad^  to  colleoi 
fuoda,  to  look  out  for  Cateehiati  and 
fl^Mmien  to  dired  the  preparattan  oTtbe 
rei|iii4iite  boats  and  atoret;  and,  iaahofty 
aioglo-hfindsd  to  oi;ganise  the  whole expe« 
dUioq.  The  Ijotd  ai^itaUy  aided  iuni. 
Mias  Jane  Ck>ok.  of  Chelteahais  gave  him 
X^4iOai  Mr.UicbaidWilUaais»ananiiithe 
piioie  of  life,  a  surgeon  in  extensWe  and 
luoraiive  practice  at  Banlcm,  offbred  to 
go  outas  catechist ;  Mr.  James  MaidmeBt, 
an  active  CbrisUan  in  humble  life— <a'well 
read  student  of  the  Bible-— came  forwiud 
for  another ;  Je»ep)i  £rwin,  just  retomed 
from  Africa  ia  time  to  go  oot  to  the 
south  again,  and  three  active  and  roost 
respectable  young  men  from  near  Pen- 
zance, were  found  as  fishermen.  The 
boats,  itores,  and  men  were  all  ready  in 
September  1850.  Tlie  party,  except  Mr. 
Williams,  met  the  fViends  of  the  cause  at 
Bristol  four  days  before  sailing,  when 
inetructions  and  a  charge  were  delivered 


kifldaeai  of  ^nptftiD,  (Mw,  tMid'  paiaoiT' 
gers»  and  4he.  nlifritat  Mier  ohaettn^  oia.[ 
board.  .- 1.  .  -  -  '  »  -.  -•.  .■'- :  •  -  v-  -jw 
On  reacbinc  PiolonisliiDdtilb^^lriedi 
to  form  a.stroQg  plM»^«e«  depots fiicayiinir: 
stoiea;  bitt  tiM-^gliimidb  wm^i  too.  vnti^tL. 
They  oonstmcted  a  kind  of  wodQeA.' 
fenced  jMtdismdifnt  tfafeiriCidlivp^mii'; 
bDi.tbHMtivea  brakeitetMigfe/et«rylhi|ig;  c 
and  ^bt9'yi>9r9'Mki;9d^oice-m§t»tik,tMtr. 
treaaiVQt-ia  the  vessel  till  ilieiM*#«oQld.« 
be  put  tAgeilier;;  (ihejr  werer«akeni(|ii^i»rT 
AoImh  and  decked.)  Thcii.tlie  bUdHMmem' 
pittt.iatd  tlieafi-and  Ibe  pastir  Mol^i^r 
tbair/featdenoataaufAi-.  XbeiOaeim^QBceiii; 
remmed  .till  ih%th  J)eaMrf)er,  4iNL*ke»if 
brauflhl^  avi^  iGapta)o.[Q«nliiM£a  il«it?i 
letter  to  tbfii6«omtanwiy«Kiiollofikig  esr^i 
tmotiroaaw^h  has^beaifcoWiffWitlfltuPt'T 
ua  with  these  facta  dr^^*  (>feeliift  an  jheiHr. 
our  (0  beasaodatad.with ?IM«^tiWb/tMBf 
as  MoBam.  WBliAnM'..*  ^at./Maidipatil^/ 
devoted  aerraalaiofrlkft  iMdifftoniweL- 
servei  and  itt  trhoae  iitiae>5r»:«ra7«0iaifr 
forth  to  tkk  heathai  Hmd^<  NoMBgicaB>. 
exceed  the  oheecfnl  eodumdta.Aiid'aafir'i 
nimity  of  the  whole -par  Dr.*  I.tf«el/m»i 
I<.Qnl  ia  with'Ufli  and  cauool  donUtliai 
HewiU  own  and  blost.tiw.  work  mh^H' 
He  has  pennifcled  ua  loiMgifL .  iW<»8||Aa£ 
notf  I  know,  be  foitDtteDr  ill  -yiolir:«|h^ 
proachet  to  the  ibroae  of  graoe9>itr>fei. 


to  thiem,  their  answers  received,  and  the ,  from  that  source  alent  thaft.weidnM  eft».! 


wliole  work  earnestly  commended  to  God 
and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Clirist.  No  con- 
cealment was  made  in  regard  to  dangers 
ai^  prlrattons,  and  every  ooe  of  the 
party  declared  himself  fully  aware  of 
tbem ;  bat  rasoWed,  for  Christ's  sake  and 
the  Gospel's,  to  meet,  whatever  might 
ppeaeot  itself,  September  7,  1850.* 

Tlie  little  band  embarked  from  Liver- 
pool,— a  member  of  the  Committee  and 
^js.,  Gardiner  giving  them  the  hwt  faie- 
iveU  on  board  the  Ocean  Queen.  The 
Toyage  had  not  been  proceeded  with  three 
ireeks  before  typhua  fever  broke  out  on 
board  and  spread;  but  Or.  Williama'  skill, 
With  Goil's  Uessing,  triumphed,  and  the 
attacked  recovered  perfectly.  The  ship 
did  not  reach  Picton  Island  ere  the  Mh 
December  1850.  I  Imd  two  letters  from 
Oardioer  on  the  royage,  dedaiing  his 

>  Bis  orni  mtHcsi  wtre  tnHnlf  gntvUtm  at 
hpoie  sad  abroad.  And  in  this  U>t  exp?ditioa 
nfi  would  receive  only  tiae  pajment  otm»  nas- 
••gf  mMMj  out.  *^ 

Jhm  Mgalw  snbnciptlon  to  tbs  Mitsl<auwy 

^heo  «  resolution  wits  mad*  that  the  mipston 
p*4y  iftoiild  ma  ISO  f  jrlh  tlU  jf  tOM  l»d  been 
r#a0A«  l*apMft  tb«  diflkrenoe,  jraM<.oat  olhti 


han^w.kitpifii^ 


strength  and  eoasolMion.  ^hn^.wkenofK 
look  upon  these  poor  degrtdtd  ladiMa,!' 
and  consider  tliat  they  are,  iikaonOBclrMi't 
destined  to  hvefinr  ever,  «e  yearn  orcr. 
them,  and  feel  wiUing  to  epeod.sn^^^ 
spent  in  the  endeavour  40  bring  ka  meif  L 
earatn  iheir  own  toagiie  the  gtoti  toiftba 
of  the  Gospel o€  salfAtiMii  iMcr'toiownidL 
to  you>  dear  friend,  ifkpmjfif^ir'va^'  . 

What  hap^enod.  aflmatde^  —  aniy.j 
learn  from  Captain  Mocriwad^s  rinnf  airik  1 

ILM.S.  Dido,  Captala,ldor#headf.lrjii^. 
requested  to  aeaidi  forilhn  joiiasifi^  intari' 
shmaries*  After  <e9ipiei)iflig4averal4dlnctau 
around  Staten  laUnK^.  thitir  datne  j|bihnfi:> 
to  Pioton  Island  .on  theiiittkr  liad.  UM&ir 
Captain  JMorahead'aaya^?**?'.  h  .-.:   .u,r^-.ii^^ 

**The  follovini^  dayi^aiu:2Q^(Waad»i'< 
voted  to  seovring  «ke  w>ut:a*dt4iie  adia?' 
cent  islet ;  and,  after  many  hoora«Mttilin 
les«  eearoh,  wiiliout.  iMign  ^  At  prnty, 
and  when  on  the  ptdni  of  giemgifliM  i^ 
sonM  writing  va*'  aeea-oA  a.  rock  :aioosyi^< 
a  rtvesv  whtoh  we  instantjy  main,  foiy-anA. 
foand  wraitei^  ^  Go  to  8|ianiaiii  tiairbenr/r 
Oa«iotlier  jDck  Hdjolnteg  we  raiad,  .\Saik- 
will  find  us  in.8faaiaadf/Uarbo«ib'  iQn^k. 
tbtfd#ifca  of  foek<>re:tcad»\^  l^haUKkW* 
iviMcfa  jMeirvMantAsT'  d^  biilii'dlnnd  Daljf^ 
b8ektft4K]talfi«itrUM>utMiy4W9er«rjiilee^* 
J  ^iailt.j'aiUoaiilhi8gjo^}iln£tli0ri] 
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09%He  <if  tjhi^  petoM, '  A  boittte  under  thi» 
-pfO^*  htst^t^ao^AA  Btti find* it,  lihhou^ 
we  sent  for  shovels  and  crowbars,  and  \&g 
dHfp  4nd  ctreftxUj for  ft;  bat  it  was  eti- 
d«tit  itotn  sbmefragnreBta  of  st^et  found 
oB^^fie  tpot^' tba«  tiM^ntsstett  had  resMd 

:**  Aoc<mMtiir]^f  thirnntt  morfthig,  Jan. 
SU  I  M4M  -eaxly  ft)!'  Spatiish  Harbour, 
and  ♦htetvd^tt  cmthe  sam&iet^ninif  iit 
8d^rbn<eVil»efc.  'Our  notkib  Di^M'll»»«t- 
trMt»d  by j^  'boat  iyiag  on  th»  beach  abont 
oM  mitound  a^hitTf  ibmde  of  €al|>e  KiH* 
nafvdi'M  WM  bIowine>  vei7#r^sh'1iroll¥ 
tb«^^iith^  alid  tlie  sMp  radcriiiieasilytac 
h#r  iiactior.  i  Snatanll/'Milt  I4eiitcnattt 
FIvMt  md'Mri  'RobeHt,  the  master,  tu 
re^MiAolnre^aiid  retum  Immediatiely;  aa  I 
vftm  wnoiloua  t^  get  th«  ship  io  am  agiiin 
in-(8«fetV'  ibr  ihei  night;  they  i-^totiied 
etoNlytrbrlnging  sdmebdoks  and  pap«r»« 
ha^lagiidts^vetted  the  bodiM  of  ()aptaio 
OttRiiiieriatid  M^.  MaidmeM  unbuHed. 

^From  tlie*  jrapert  fotmd;  Mr.  Maidment 
ii«sdefliOQ4he'4«h  of  8epciemb(;r,  and 
Cantfli^iOardioevoooId  not  possibly  hare 
sttrWy^the  6tb T)f  Septombei' idSl.  On 
ofia  bribe ^pers  found  wa«  written  le0- 
bNr,  bvt  iHtbottt  A  d8t«,  <  If  yon  will  walk 
aUn^  thA' beach  fair  a  mile  axid  a^half  yon 
witt:fimlitB  in  thtf  (»tber  beiat,  hauled  up 
iif ithH  moQlK  oft  ri?or  at  the  head  of  tli« 
hsAovr,  on  the  sbnth  fide.  Dday  not, 
w«vare  star^ii^.'  At  this  sad  Intelligence 
itkVM  Uttpoesibla  io  leate  that  night,  al- 
tbovgh  ^le  weatlier  looked  very  threaten- 
ing (  neither  the  Aneroid  barometer  nor 
syvtipercdmeter  b^ing  n^ery  unfatonrable, 
I  lield  enlbr  the  night. 

:«<thtndedeayly  riie  nektmomhig,  Jan. 
Si^^and  vIstM  tk»  spot  ^here  Captain 
GardihcfandhtooonifaJeweve  )yiing~,  and 
tlum  went  to  tfae^liead  of  tfaebarboiur  wtth 
IMtt^SfmAt'Otcameti;  Mr.  Hc/berti,  and 
Mn'GiianBvahi, ttoanrgeon.  -We found 
thflw  tb»  wrock  of'a  bbot  wltli  pM-t  of 
faer:^giefir'nttl-suNief,  with  q^ntities  of 
clMlting,  with  tfMiremalttiof  two  bodies, 
yifmti  lr^mhid9  to*  bet  Mh'  WllUams 
(surgeon)  and  Johnl^hieCConiishfish- 
cmiaBvy^air  thn*  (Mpcrk  deiir^y  sliew  the 
deatlia  and  bnrlal  of  KM  the'rett  of  the 
mtsshftu  partjv       •  ^   " 

«t*: Vile  Vtfo  IxMtB^v^Krthns  about  a  mile 
an^A^hiOf  aipart.'  Near  the  ono  where 
GhqMasn  X^kifdiner  was  lying,  ^ra*  a  lai^ 
dbrero;  tatted  by*  him  « Pioneer  Caaern/ 
Vliare  th^  kept  their  stores,  cud  oboa- 
samdly :  slept,  ^  and  In  that  cavern  Mr. 
MnldjIieiUfa'bady  wae  ibund.' 

'^iAoaongl  C$lj^n  'Gilrdlner'e  iHQifera, 
^i^'  1  wM'^notlfecrprQ^nfiyv' I  extipaet 
tho^lbllowtog  )«^'Mr>'Miidnftiftt>1r«as  sa 
l>yestdB]ar>tlMiii)itHdkl^t.ftMi 


'fVtar.hU^bed'tlll  nbbi^^r^f  ttttv^-w^e^^^f 

liiitfltace.*'  •A^ir^''6\iH^'4!Vhkif^^n^^ 
temb^;  aftftdttw  tb'  l^.'-Midtfn^eVit,^  «f#" 
wWte«,**i-*I»Mjr«5  i,  AiWtnfur>PS^oVld^«e*^» 
be  l^ftthe  boat,  Mb  I  evKtld'tidt  lik¥e  td^' 
moved'  the  tiotly:'  '  Crfptrflh  GaWiirtert/^ 
body  «^  \yUig  be^de  the  b6ar}'  ilrWMfr'^' 
appnrehtty  he  had  leHi,'  an^;  befftg*  t«oi'> 
weak'to  ctimb  Into  ft  agstd.  hsid  diod  hf  ^-^ 
the  fide  of  it.  We  were  (Rredted  't(h  tlib'^ 
cavern  by  a  hand  p'aint(E<d  on"  tho'robbl,-^ 
with  *  FMm  Ixit.  5^8'  under  it;'  '^  '  ' 
^  Their  renuiinf  vrer^  teillette^  tb^Fher  * 
and  bnried  close  to  tins  0p6f,  and  tlie  fnM^*^ 
rai-BSTTtee  read  by  Lieutenant*  f/ndor^^ 
wood^  a  small  roscrtpt ion  was  pfaced'  ott'- 
the  TYMsk  near  his  own'  tent ;  the'  6olom9'' 
of  the  beats  and  ships  struck' 1>ftlf  ina«t,  > 
aad  three  volleys  of  mnskefry.  wtfeth^i 
only  tribute  of  respect  I  cmild  ptiy  to  > 
tliis  loAy-minded  man  and  his  devoted 
companions,  who  have  perislte<I  in  tlifr- 
cansoof  the  Gospel  fbr  the  want  of  timely 
supplies;^ and  before  noon  the  Dido  woa 
proceeding  safely  on  her  voyage." 

Captain  Morshead  then  narrates,  from  . 
Captain  Gardiner's  journals,  the  many 
severe  trials  of  the  party  from  the  pilfer- . 
ing  natives,  the  loss  of  their  boats,  and 
gradual  decrease  of  provisions,  &c.,  from 
tlie  6th  of  Dec.  1850,  wlien  tbey  lantled^. 
in  Picton  Island,   until  .May  22,  l^U  . 
From  thld  date  till  6tli  Sept,  a  few  day  a- 
before  his  death,  the  following  noUcoe 
from  his  journal  have  been  alsQpnbliahed.- 
by  Captain  Morshead  :— 

"  May  22.^  8et  apart  for  special  prayer 
on  behalf  of  the  sick,  for  su|ipties  of  fbod^ 
and  the  arrlvni  of  the  expected  Vessels 
Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  tide^- 
washing"  into  the  cavern,  carrying  a wa^ ' 
their  stores,  and  endangeriog  their  steeps 
ing  boat,  which    they  endeavoured    to* 
coiNiteract  by  bnUdiug  breakwaters  of 
stones ;  but  in  the  niglit  tlie  snrf  washeo- 
away  their  work  of  the  day.    On  one 
occasion  I  find  Captain  Gardiner  and  Mr.' 
Maidment  have  to  escape  from  the  cavern ' 
to  save  their  lives,  and,  taking  refbgo  ort- 
a  rock  washed  by  the  surf,  they  kneel 
down  in  prayer. 

^'Jiom  11. ~  J.  Erwin  and  another  of 
the  party  take  the  scorvy,  and  mi^ortUnA' 
teems  hovering  around  them.  Their  fish- 
ing, net  is  swept  away ;  and  J»  Badcbck 
dice  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  is  buried  bn 
a  bank  under  the  trees  at  Cook's  Kivec*^' 
After  pevfoimiug  tiie  last  offices  they  ve- 
tire  to  their  boat  for  prayers,  ..  *^ 

*^Jufy  4.— Having  been  seven  .  veeMi 
on  siiort  allowance,  and    latterly   even" 
this  having  been  curtailed,  the  party  wrp 
utterly  jb^l pless,^    Every  tltiiig  i  fiMiud .  ia 
the' shape  of  ifood  is  cooked'andeaieii*^^ 
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«  pengaia,  «  thng,  a  balf-deToared  flsh 

^'  wsube()  ip<>n  the  shore,  and  even  the 

'«$Ited  ibx  washed  out  of  the  caTera  is 

'^'tfarovii  up  a^in  on  the  beach  and  used 

for  food.     Captain  Gardiner  writes,— 

'  '  We  have  now  remaining  half  a  duck, 

ahout  one  pound  of  salt  pork,  the  same 

"  qaantitv  of  damaged  tea,  a  very  little  rice, 

'  (a  pint,)  two  cakes  of  chocolate,  four  pints 

'  of  peas,  to  which  I  may  add  six  mice. 

"^he  mention  of  this  last  item  in  our  list 

'  of  provinons  may  startle  some  of  our 

friends  should  it  ever  reach  their  ears, 

but,  circumatanoed  as  we  are,  we  partake 

Of  them  with  a  relish,  and  have  already 

eaten  several  of  them*    They  are  very 

tender,  and  taste  like  rabbit.' 

"  Jiily  22. — ^They  are  reduced  to  living 
on  mussels,  and  feel  the  want  of  food, 
and  sometimes  the  craving  of  hunger  is 
distressing  to  thorn.  Captain  Gardiner 
writes,— « After  living  on  mussels  for  a 
fortnight,  I  was  compelled  to  give  them 
up,  and  my  food  is  now  mussel  broth  and 
the  soft  part  of  limpets.' 

"  Jufy  28. — Captain  Gardiner  writes  of 
the  party  in  the  other  boat, — *  They  are 
all  extremely  weak  and  helpless;  even 
their  garden  seeds  used  for  broth  are  now 
all  out.' 

*'  August  14. — Captain  Gardiner  takes 
to  his  bed,  but  a  rock  weed  is  discovered, 
which  they  boil  down  to  a  jelly,  and  find 
nourishment  from. 
"  August  23. — John  Erwin  dies. 
'^August  26.— J.  Bryant  dies ;  and  Mr. 
Haidment  buries  them  both  in  one  grave. 
*'John  Pearce,   the  remaining  boat- 
man, is  cast  down  at  the  loss  of  his  com- 
rabies,  and  wandering  in  his  mlndy  but  Mr. 
Williams  is  somewhat  better. 

"Sept.  8. — Mr.  Maidment  has  never 
recruited  from  that  day  of  bodily  and 
mental  exertion.  The  remaining  remarks 
I  transcribe  literally,  which  must  speak 
fer  themselves. 

"^'Sept  3.— Wishing,  if  possible,  to 
aparc  him  (Mr.  Maidment)  the  trouble  of 
attending  on  me,  and  for  the  mutual  com- 
fort of  all,  I  purposed,  if  practicable,  to 
£0  to  the  river  and  take  up  my  quarters 
in  the  boat.  This  was  attempted  on  Satur- 
day hut  Feeling  that,  without  crutcbM, 
I  could  not  possibly  effect  lt»  Mr.  Maid- 
ment most  kindly  cut  me  a  pair,  (two 
forked  sticks,)  but  it  was  with  no  slight 
•exertion  and  fatigue,  in  his  weak  state. 
We  set  out  together,  but  soon  found  that 


the  place  where  I  am,  and  know  not 
whether  ho  is  in  the  body,  or  enjoying 
the  presence  of  the  glracions  God  whom 
he  has  served  so  faitfnully.  I  am  writing 
this  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Bless- 
ed be  my  heavenly  Pather  for  the  many 
mercies  I  enjoy ,^ — a  comfortable  bed,  no 
pain,  or  even  cravings  of  hunger;  though 
excessively  weak,  acarc^ly  able  to  turn 
In  my  bed,  at  lea^t  it  is  a  veiy  great 
exertion ;  but  I  am,  by  His  abonnd£6g 
grace,  kept  in  perfect'  peace,  refresh^ 
with  a  sense  of  nnr  Saviour^s  love,  and  an 
assurance  that  allis  wisely  and  mercifully 
appointed,  and  pray  .that  I  njay  reccite 
the  full  blessing  which  it  is  doUbttess 
designed  to  bestow.  My  care  is  &31  cast 
upon  God,  and  I  am  only  waiting  Tfis 
time  and  His  good  pleasure  to  dispose  of 
me  as  He  shall  deem  fit.  Whether  1  Ute 
or  die,  may  it  be  in  Him ;  I  commend  my 
body  and  my  soul  to.  His  care  and'  keep- 
ing, and  earnestly  pray  that  He  will  take 
my  dear  wife  and  children"*  under'  the 
shadow  of  His  wings,  eomfort,  gnu^ 
streogtlien,  and  sanotify  them  whoBjr, 
that  we  may  together  in  a  brighter  .add 
eternal  world  praise  and  adore  Hia  godfl- 
uess  and  grace  in  redeeming  us  with  His 
precious  blood,  and  plucking  us  aa  brands 
from  the  burning  to  bestow  upon  us  the 
adoption  of  children,  and  make  usk^ierit- 
ors  of  His  heavenly  kingdom.    Amen. 

**'  Thursday,  Sept^  4 There  ia  now  no 

room  to  doubt  that  my  dear  fellow-la- 
bourer has  ceased  from  his  eartlily  toils, 
and  joined  the  company  of  the  redeemed  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  whom  He  served 
so  faithfully ;  under  these  circumstanoea, 
it  was  a  merciful  Providence  that  he  left 
the  boat,  as  I  could  not  have  removed  the 
body.  He  left  a  little  pepperment  water 
which  he  had  mixed,  and  it  has  been  a 
great  comfort  to  me.  but  there  was  no 
other  to  drink;  feanng  I  might  auflbr 
from  thirst,  I  prayed  that  the  Lord  woUM 
strengthen  me  to  procure  some.  He 
graciously  answered  my  petition;  and 
yesterday  I  was  enabled  to  get  out,  and 
scoop  up  a  sufficient  supply  from  aome 
that  trickled  down  at  the  stem  of  the  boat 
by  means  of  one  of  my  India  rubber  ovct- 
shoes.  What  combined  mercies  am  I 
receiving  at  the  hands  of  my  heaven^ 
Father ;  blessed  be  His  holy  name ! 

*'  ^  Friday,  SepL  5.— Great  and  mar- 
vellous are  the  loving-kindnesses  of  my 
gracious  God  unto  me.  He  has  preserved 


I  had  not  strength  to  proceed,  and  was  |  ">®  hitherto,  and  for  four  daya,  although 

obliged  to  return    before   reaching  the  I  without  bodily  food,  without  any  ibelings 

Ijrook  on  our  own  beach.    Mr.  Maidment '  of  hunger  or  thirst.* 

.was  so  exhausted  yesterday  that  he  did 

not  riso  from  his  bed  aiUii  noon;  and  I      *  It  wiUpi«MeoiiPTMdtrst»faMW'ttet€ta. 

bave  not  seen  hSm  since,  consequently  I   t^Qsrfm^  »•»*!»  oniymwrisd  oum  •ftC 

tasted  nothing  yesterday.  I  cannot  leave   ^^^IJ^^^,^^^»»Ae»MTMt^inli 
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"These  last  remarks  are  not  TS'riiten 
10  plainly  as  the  prevk>oa  day's,  and  I 
concluded  that  they  vere  the  last;  but 
i  Ibund  another  paper,  dated  September  6, 
addressed  to  Mr,  Williams^  and  written 
in  peacii,  the  whole  being  very  iodistinct, 
a&o  some  parts  quite  obliterated,  but 
nearly  as  follows ; — 

"'My  deaf  Mr.  Williams^Tlie  Lord 
has  seen  fit  to  call  home  another  of  our 
lUtlecqmpany*  Our  dear  departed  brother 
jleft  the  boat  on  Tuesday  aAernoon,  and 
has  not  since  returned*  Doubtless  he  is 
in  the  presence  of  hia  licdeemer,  whom 
he  served  faitlifully*  Yet  a  iittle  while, 
.  and  though  .  .  .  the  Almighty  to 
ting  the  praises  ,  .  .  throne.  I 
neither  hunger  nor  thirst,  though  .  days 
without  foot}.  .  .  .  Maidment'a  kind- 
ness to  me    •    •    '.    heaven. 

**  Your  a^ectienate  brother  in  .    •    . 
*'  *  Allan  F.  Garoimkr. 

'''SeplemUr^  1861.' 

''From  the  abore  extracts,  I  must 
therefore:  eonclude  that  the  two  bodies 
found  at  Cook's  Hiver  were  those  of  Mr. 
T^iUians  and  J.  Fearce ;  and,  considering 
dieir  weak  state,  it  is  unreasonnble  to 
suppose  they  could  have  survived  Cap- 
tain Gardinery  who  could  scarcely  have 
lired  over  the  6th  of  September  1851."* 

*  Th*  cctnes  of  these  horrible  duuisters  are 
rf  veiled  in  wi  advertiseinent  in  the  Timet,  May  8. 
which  fr«es  all  parties  in  England  from  bUrae. 
••On  leaving  England,  September  l&5o,  Gardiner 
wrote  to  the  jkcretary  these  word*  :— *  Tliere  is 
no  better  channel  for  enanring  a  regular  commu. 
nication  with  ua  than  eta  Monte  Viduo  and  the 
VklklandB.' 

*'  Plenty  of  fish  bad  beefi  found  at  Picton  Island 
in  16i8,  and  wUd  fo>f  1  were  linown  to  abound. 
The  party,  therefore,  numbered  three  Cornish 
fishermen  among  them,  and  were  ampl^  provided 
with  naw»  UneSf  hooka,  fowling.pieces,  and 
apamunition.  They  meant  to  malie  this  food 
their  fnain  stay ;  but  ther  carried  out  bread,  rice, 
HbKr,  pvmerved  m«ats«  &c.,  to  last  full  allow. 
snea.  f^r  skx  months ;  on  short  allowance  for 
tQuch  1<  nger.  Captain  Gardiner  had  written, 
before  leaving  £f)gland,  to  a  IViend,  a  merchant 
ot  Monte  Vidiso,  and  possessed  of  a  largo  eetate, 
irith  harda  of  oxen,  at  the  KaUclands,  to  send  a 
▼esse!  monthly  to  Tierra  del  Fuego  with  beef ; 
is  feMrn  for  wliich  he  would  prepare  timber 
iiratod  abmdantljr  on  Fioton  Island.  He  twiiered 
this  azxaagevent  likelj  to  be  complied  with  as 
AiUtnallv  beneficial. 

'*  Mis  boacs  were  catfteUbtiilt  lamches,  twenty. 
Ai  feet  long  by  nine  feet  l>eam,  and  three-quar- 
ter decked,  and  thej  had  each  a  small  boat  for  a 
tender.  They  trere  quite  capable  of  carrying 
the  pafty  to  fitaten  Mand,  the  ValkJands,  or  Fort 
famine,  MagaUiaen's  Straits.  Vive  of  the  sea- 
men were  men  br^d  to  the  sea,  and  well  cafiable 


of  navigatiAc  these  boats.  One  of  them  was  an 
experienced  boat  aadaliip  eareenterM-ene  a  naval 
oOlcer  of  long  experience,  who  had  vUited  the 


spot  already,  imd  resided  ten  months  on  the 
^khuMls. 

**  The  hopes  of  success  which  these  fiscts  war. 
ranted  in  a  ease  peculiarly  God's,  were  ditap. 
pelBted  fa»  waM  aot  to  heifoxaseen. 

"  'i  he  parly  foond  no  iMu  Thev  IsA  tAiefr 
Mv4er  ua tke  vesaai wbloii  nonreywa  themottf. 
Their  boaU  were  made  total  wsaeke-ttlclii»» 


And  so  ended,  for  a  titne,,  the  mlUii>T» 
and  tlie  man  I  Wo  do  not  dwell  upon 
the  picture  of  that  endinj;  presented  :to 
us  by  the  above  journal  with  its  accom- 
panying narrative.  No  words  of  ours  can 
impress  it  mo^e  vividly  upon  the ,  invagi- 
nation. It  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  missionary  labour ;  and  take  it  all  in 
all,  we  know  of  no  tale  in  fiction  which 
equals,  in  many  of  its  details,  tliis  ro- 
mance of  real  life.  But  is  Captain  Allan 
Gardiner's  mission  to  this  world  really 
ended  ?  When  the  September  eun  of  tha 
7  th  or  8th  rose  upon  Flcton  Island,  gleam- 
ing upon  the  waves  which  broke  upon  it» 
silent  sliores,  and  shining  calmly  upon  the 
emaciated  bodies  of  those  men  of  God^ 
beholding  in  them  the  last  remains  of 
nny  missionary  south  of  the  equator  who 
preached  Jesus  Christ  the  only  Saviour 
of  sinners  to  the  lost  and  degraded  hea- 
then in  America,  did  it  mark  the  return 
of  that  moral  darkness  which  had  been 
but  for  a  moment  unbroken  since  crea- 
tion's dawn,  to  resume  its  eternal  reign* 
over  those  benighted  lands  ?  Impossible  t 
God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways.  The 
work  of  some  of  His  servants  never 
begins  on  earth  till  they  themselves 
leave  the  earth  for  their  eternal  rest  I 
These  are  living  corns  of  wheat  whicl* 
must  literally  die  before  they  bring  forth 
fruit,  otherwise  they  abide  alone.  It  ' 
was  so,  we  doubt  not,  with  Allan  Gar- 
diner and  his  devoted  friends.  Being  dead 
they  live !— live  in  the  hearts  of  millions- 
who,  but  for  their  death,  never,  perhaps, 

month  of  their  reaching  the  country.  The 
dingies  were  swamped  in  the  first  week.  Mr. 
Lafone  made  several  attempts  to  carry  out  Gar- 
diner's plan.  He  sent  two  vessels  to  Fictoa 
Island  with  provisions  iu  March;  another  ii> 
June  ;  but  allthree  failed  in  obeying  his  orders. 
And  when  the  J.  £.  Davison  reached  the  place- 
with  provisions,  October  22,  iS51,  it  was  mor» 
than  a  month  too  late. 

"In  this  country  the  Committee  and.  Secre- 
tary began  to  prepare  to  send  out  a  second  six 
months  provisions  in  Januarv  1851,  (the  party 
only  reached  Picton  Uland  the  month  preced- 
ing.) by  inquiring  in  every  likely  port,  and  Of 
every  hlsely  person,  Ibr  conveyance— Liverpool, 
London.  Jiristol,  Swancea,  Plymouth,  Forts- 
mouth,  Boston,  New  York,  Monte  video,  and 
Valparaiso,  were  severally  tried,  but  unavailing. 
In  March  a  vessel  was  advertised  for  the  Folk- 
lands  from  London,  to  sail  in  May.  Immedi- 
ately application  was  made  to  the  shippers,  as  to- 
the  probabihty  of  soon  reaching  the  station  froia 
thence  The  reply  was,  *  A  Captain  8.,  whp^ 
knows  tJiose  parts,  says  Government  sends  a 
boat  every  month  or  six  weeks  to  Ticrra  del 
Fuego  for  wood.*  This  Information  corresponded 
with  Uardincr's  own  words,  and  decided  thfr 
ConimiUee  on  adopting  this  the  only  and  yet  w. 
advisable  mode  of  sending  out  the  stores  Ae- 
oofdingly,  hi  Hay.  an  months'  etorea^exoeediii^ 
much  a  ecale  Captain  Gardinw  had  left  fttc 
guidance  —  were  despatched.  They  went  out 
from  London  in  June ;  but  when  Urt»y  rerfrhW 
the  MUkhuida,  disappointment  waa  agaia  rt^dy, 
for  no  vessel  could  be  found  to  coavwr  then 
stnres  before  ti.AI.8.  t)idQ  look  them  hi  Jaftuaiy 
1851.- 
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iuoy. 3peAJc  I^iiuU  lUpei^k,. too,  in  .i»ur«Jn  of 
'CtoqixQncQ,  vhosc  etjlioc^  must  bo  endiess! 
jjtthcvQ  vvas  any  waot  oFpi-udonoe  in  Uio 
ittissionaries  (ivhich  we  do  noi  aaaert)  ilio 
^*^ghteou|nc8a  of  Ooil  ia  vUiting  their  ua 
yritli  stripes  Uas  hvea  vindicatcU ;  but 
He  has  also  manifested  His  approval  of 
lipljr  riisluterostedncss,  and  of  ardent  zeal 
for  His  glorj,  in  hAvingly  so  Biarvellously 
austained  ihc  hearts  of  those  men  by  His 

fr«^cc  amidst  their  terrible  trials^  ami  in 
aving,  by  llis  Providence,  brought  their 
example  to  light  before  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  reader  to  per- 
use the  narrative  which  we  liave  given 
M'ithout  being  profoundly  impressed  with 
many  whulesome  truths: — with  the  re- 
ality, for  instance,  and  all-sufBctency  of 
tlie  grace  of  Gotl  to  keep  our  souls  in 
{lerfect  peace  amidst  tlie  severest  out- 
«vard  sufi\;ring  which  man  can  possibly 
endure ;  fur  as  the  same  sun  which  shone 
on  the  dying  sufferers  shines  on  us,  90 
the  same  love  which  was  in  God  for 
Chem  is  in  Him  still  for  us,  and  for 
every  one  who  will  receive  ill  And 
does  not  such  an  example  also  power- 
fully rebuke  the  disixNitented  and  un- 
grateful? We  do  not  speak  of  tlie  pam- 
pered worldling,  who,  iu  the  midst  of  his 
boundless  mercies,  is  at  heart  an  atheist, 
and  is  more  ignorant^  too,  and  ungrate- 
iu\,  than  ^'the  ox  tiiat  knoweth  its 
owner."  or  "  Uie  ass  which  knows  its 
master's  crib;"  aelfish  sensualista  are 
tlicy,  who,  if  their  comforts  aie  dimin- 
ished, are  ready  to  "curse  God  to  the 
face ;" — but  we  speak  of  professing  Christ- 
ians— aye,  and  real  Christians  too — who 
Are  so  apt  to  become  fretful,  and  peevish, 
and  unhappy,  when  crfissed  in  some  trifle, 
—to  be  discontented  if  their  ease  is  dis- 
turbed,-^and  who  yet  persuade  them- 
•elves  that  <'  they  do  well  to  be  angry  1" 
Ohl  spoiled  and  petted  children!  what 
a  witness  against  you  are  all  the  meek, 

Ktient,  suffering  saints  of  old,  who,  like 
lul,  have  been  in  many  perils,  ^*iu 
Imnger,  and  thirst,  and  fastings  often,  and 
in  cold  and  nakedness,"  but  who,  never- 
theless, have  held  fast  their  confidence 
in  Gtxl,  as  their  Father,  and  have  never 
ceased  to  praise  Him  1  Let  all  discon- 
tented ones  read  the  journal  of  Captain 
Gardiner  of  September  3d  and  4tli ;  let 
them  contemplate  that  man,  separated  by 
balf  the  world  from  wife,  and  children, 
and  every  friend — his  companions  dead 
beside  him-* angry  savages  prowling 
around  him — the  last  liours  of  horrible 
mottths  of  famine  coming  to  an  end— >and 
then  with  difficulty  scooping  a  little  water, 
wbiok  trickled  from  the  ttera  of  the  boat, 


to  dsBuogf  Ma  idt^  «h(fsl,^an^3ret'^- 
claBMing,  *•  Whfltcombhf^iBeHci^  ami 
receiving  at  the  Iwwh  of' my  Heiivienlf 
Father!  blessed  be  HiA  name  f*  O  mm^ 
mnier !  whoever  thou  art,  think  of  Imw 
little  Clioa  h^iflt  done  for  Gotl  in  ccimpari- 
soa  with  that  dying  man,  and  thfnk  ho# 
many  moie  outward  mer(*fe«  thilt  God 
hath  given  to  thee,  and  hid<«  thy  face  fof 
shame  at  thrne  impatience,  or  H^'  itn^ 
to  Ged  with  smiteft  of  peace  and  meek<> 
TOM  I*  .  T.     -   .    .  1.: 

Butyls  the  mitaton  lo  Patagonia  fot 
ever  ended  ?  Are  those  firat  rtiwfonarf^i 
like^taonded  atiipa,  to  serve  as  beacons 
only,  to  warn  tlie  wise  and  pfad^nt  to 
avoid  t)i«  perilous  shores  on  whlcti  th^y 
have  been  wrecked  ?  Or  are  they  to  lead  to 
victory,  like  a  bfave  forlorn  hope,  whlcl^ 
though  itself  perishes,  yet  opens  up  a  way 
for  others  to  enter  thti  citadel  of  the 
enemy,  cheering,  by  its  indomitable 
bravery  and  self-sacrifice,  the  true  soldier 
to  ascend,  and  enter  the  breach,  and  tak^ 
possession  ? 

Our  own  faith  is  strong  in  the  iilti^ 
mate  success  of  the  mission!  Tfie  Cbristr 
ian  Churrh  will  not  be  repelled  l^y.ail 
that  has  happened ;  but  its  sympathiei 
will  be  more  than  ever  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  those  abject  Fuegians.  Thou- 
sands will  know  about  them,  and  thin)^ 
about  them  now,  who  would  never  have 
done  so  but  for  this  touching  history. 
Former  errors  will  be  corrected — wiset 
plans  arranged  by  a  wider  experience  ;— 
and  while  the  moral  heroism  of  Captain 
Gardiner  and  his  friends  will  never  cease 
to  exercise  a  holy  influence  in  the  worldj 
and,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  help 
to  advance  the  cause  of  missions  to  the 
heathen,— we  also  believe  that  the  day 
may  soon  come  when  Christian  ChnrcheCy 
gathered  from  the  desolate  lands  around 
the  stormy  Cape  Horn,  may  visit  Banner 
Cove  and  the  graves  of  those  noble  men, 

•  The  lame  humble  and  gfatefkil  iteUng  is 
e%-ideQced  by  Braiiurd.  U«  mj$,  lahisdooraal, 
Aug  IS.  1843.  *•  Wms  very  weidc  in  bod j Jthroogh 
tlie  d*7.  and  thonj^lit  this  fVail  hody  woald  drop 
into  the  dust,  liiid  some  Terj  reatixing  a|ipre- 
hensions  of  a  speedy  entrance  into  another  world. 
And  in  this  week  state  of  body,  I  waa  net  a  little 
dietresaed  for  want  of  suitable  food.  I  had  no 
bread,  nor  conld  I  iret  any.  I  am  forced  to 
•end  ten  or  fifteen  mUee  for  all  the  bread  I  eat; 
and  sometimes  it  Is  moaldy  or  sour  before  I  eat 
it,  if  I  get  a  cooaiderable  quantity.  And  thai, 
again,  IhaTO  none  for  aome  days  together,  fot 
want  of  an  opportunity  to  send  for  it,— and  ean- 
not  find  my  horse  in  the  woods  to  go  mveelf. 
And  this  waa  my  case  now ;  but,  thronrta  IHrifli 
1  had  some  Indian  meal,  of  whleh  I 


made  little  caliea.  and  fired  them  i—yet  lelt  cca^ 
tented  with  my  circnmstaoeee.  aod  sweetly  r«- 
algned  to  God.  In  prayer  I  enjoyed  great  liMa. 
■"       "^   '  .  1^ 


diMpoiitiamUf  he  ectntenied  in  amy  ' 


Ufibrfr 
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^r^frPQi  the  (toaoking  memocto- which 
friU  ever  di^tfix  around  theiOK  derive 
ikVLcn  .Icffon^  of  (Hfioler^cd  love  and 
$:i^U^  faHh,  aanuij  kiodlo  «  more  ard- 
ent, piety  in  tb«ir  ovru  -boBoniat  and  fill 
them  with  a  pj^ofuunder  gratitude  for  tlie 
apirUixal  oiercie^  they  havcolMaintd,  and 
fur  tho^  w}^.,sa4;ri()ued  tl^ioaelTes  that 
ih>i?««.iyerQii'^  shpaUi,  be  bestgwed! 
,  Ift  tiie  Q;teautimc«  w«  are  glad  to  a^ 
tbnt  Captaia  ^oratieadk  who  knovs  bet* 
ter  tliHii  any  other  man  the  whole  -eir* 
c;4inftanG^-  oi  .the,,di«i#t€r,.irrttea.tkii8 
to  t|>c;^cr^tacyj--:.. ..  / 
s-  a.  .    .  "yAiiPiMiAia^FobfAlwIfiW. 

... "X  tfruat  neiUier  y.ouh^U'  »^  the  So- 
qiet|^  Villi  be  djscourftgid  from  (MUowing 
XLp  .to  the  utuK)st  tli^  (isk]ijs»'  An .  wiiich 
you  ha?e  en^wkedj  ,md,,ukifitqi»  4wc» 
C^nj$^i9.(i9  certaia  as  ify^  pr^s^M  d^adud 
stufe  '^  iH  ravages  is  ^iiUnt*  Xk^W.  state 
iis  $^  [H-Tfect  discredit  to  tbo  age  w/e  live 
in-r-vjthiA  a  few  himUr^d  roiiea  of  an 
JjnglUh'cqlony,  M.ifty  obsitJ^cles  might 
l)e  overcome;  and  the  first  elforts- of 
Qi^^aijf.  Uui;diucr.  ^re  now  the  wrest 
lkeae(/i\s  for  avoiiUng.rnany  of  the  difficult 
iJes  lij»  haci  to.eoniend  with. 
/  *'PictQn  IsJftud  wai  well  chosen,  end 
Bannef  Cove  a.  beautiful  andiorage. 
leaving  the  stor^  at  the  Jfulklaada  wa« 
a  onistake.  Captain  Gaji'diner  and  the 
Societv',  In  all  other  respecta,  seem  to 
have  toanji^<?d  very  well  under  the  cir- 
fchnistauces." 

The  Secretary  adds— "  With  God's  Mp 
Vke  misaiQn  to  Tierra  del  Fuego  sfudi  U 
hiaintn^incdr  With  all  our  .beaxts>  vre 
W>.  ^^  0^  *P^  prosper ! 


l^EM. 


L»n«jv 

1  ..  f 


^'H'(Mv,  from  heaven  on  bighr 
^'JC!.jri«l  liadi  heard  »iy  »igli, 
' '  ^liurk'd  niy  piournrul  cry  : 

1  am 'wj?afff  weary  r 

>9e  lukth  If  trdn  vie  t>Mu*e ; 

.J#.mi:.  ih^n'th-MiphjJ.dni' increase, 

' 'l^.dYe.s'U'annoKcr  ceaee  : 

;^Iaiu  neory,  weary  I 

•fiavm  tton.  bwvenly  ligbt 
'  i)n  #ny  vanished  siglit; 

'  Mi  th\-ro'a  pare  and  brigtvt : 

,1  jira  weary,  weary  I 

AKoar. 


•  •    TVEQ1AVS. 

''*  »*WhHc  ff<*iffOii*  dar  on  Bhoire  near 
yblbiVWA  l;s^^^pd.  Vc  \m^d  nlohpflidc  a 
£mo%  .¥»iUi  /liik .  Fu^g^ua.  '  .Theae  w«rc 

the  native',  As  we  lave  seen^jUai^ifUMOp 


aco«lMk0,'anA  «!h  th^  #Mi^  thVy  pp^yoscr 
ieai-tfkhis.    Aihongst  th^sc  centrAii  V^bod 
the  ttwto  generally  have  an  otter- ^kJti,;  <jif 
sortie  small  serap  abot^tf  as  large  kd  '4 
pocket-^handkerchief)   which    is    barely 
suffloient  to  cmer  their  backs  as  lo'^^ 
down  aa  their  kiina.    It  is  Inced  acros^ 
the  breast  by  strings;  and  according. a^ 
the  wind  Mows,  it  is  siilfted  from  si(^  t(^ 
side.    But  these  Fuegians  in  the  canO^ 
were  quite  naked,  and  even  one  full- 
grown  voman  was  absolutely  so.'   It  v^aif 
raining  heavily,  and  the  fresh    watef, 
together  w^ith  the  spray,  trickled  dowiS 
her  body.    In  anotlier  harbour  not  far 
dis(Ant,  a  woman,  who  was  «uck1in^  a 
nw*nily-born  child,  came  fme  day  alonfj- 
rfde  the  vessel,  and  rertrained  there  ou^ 
of  mere  curiosity,  whil«tthe  sleet  fell  and 
thaw«d  on  her  naked  bosom,  and  on  the' 
skin  of  her  naked  baby!    These  poof 
wretches  were  stunted  in  their  growth; 
their  hideous  faces  bedaubed  with  white 
paint,  their  skins  filthy  and  Kreasy,  their 
hair  entangled,  their  voices  discordant, 
and  their  gestures  violent.   Viewing  suclt 
men,  one  can  hardly  make  oneself  believe 
that  they  are  feliow-cre.-itnrcs  and  inha- 
bitants of  the  same  world.   It  is  a  cbmmorr 
subject  of  conjecture  what  pleasure  in  life- 
some  of  the  lower  animals  can  enjoy :  how^ 
much  more  reasonably  the  same  qiiest^bii 
may  be  asked  with  respet^e  to  tht-se  bar-^ 
bariansi     At  night,  five  er  s\x  hUitinU 
b<>inga,  naked  and  scarcely  protected  frotti 
the  wind  and  rain  of  this  tcmpestnoii» 
climate,  sleep  on  the  wet  groniid  coiled  ni^ 
like  animals.    Whenever  it  is  low  wator^ 
winter  or  summer,  night'  or  day,  thtj 
must  rise  to  pick  fiheH'fl«h  from  the  rocks^ 
and  tlie  women  either  dive  to  collect  $ea^ 
eggs,  or  sit  patiently  in  their  canoes,  and 
with  baited  hnir-line  without  any  hoolt 
jerk  out  little  fish.    If  a  seal  h  killed,'  or 
the  floating  carcass  of  a  pntrid  whale  iTii* 
covered,  it  is  a  feast ;  and  Such  miserable' 
food  is  assisted  by  a  few  tasteless  burrieft 
and  f\ingi." — Darwin's  Vdi/age^  p.  212; 


si  Baa  A  LEONB. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  before 
our  friends  the  statements  contained  la 
the  following:  letter,   which    grati»f\il!y 

{irove  that  the  serious  and  often  distress- 
ng  aacrifvce  of  valuable  life  which  Yhe 
Sierra  Leone  Mission  has  cost,  has  bee  A 
abundantly  repaid  to  the  Church  j  ^'hi!^ 
the  now  blessed  indlvlduah?,  who  r^*- 
•onally  made  the  sacrifice,  reap  on  Hii?H 
»  rewand  infinitely  gtorlou?.  By  d  lutk 
O^ernmenf  oewAuS  it  appears/ that*  otft 
<4  K  totwl  )k>pbl«tim]  of  forty  -  ft  vethotti- 
/Midr'no'leM  tlwitttMrtY'six  thousand  ai*^ 
^ivS  ptbfes«0dly  iJdt^\\9m\  tbese'^^ 
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TH]|;J$PIWU.a«9^  IU#1ViiH;Mi>l<tAWiK 


attached  to  the  Bereral  denominations, 
acoordiog  to  the  following  propor- 
tions : — 

Kpiscopallans, 16,0^5 

Presbyterians, ....• 7 

nVesleyans^ 13,376 

Baptists, S08 

Wost  African  Methodists 4864 

Countess   of   Huntingdon's    Con* 

nexion, •. 1552 

Roman  Catholics 50 

Jews, 6 

lifohammedans, 1778 

PUgans,.. 7230 

It  will  be  seen,  on  comparing  the  num- 
bers  glren  above  with  those  in  Mr. 
Edney's  letter,  that  while  he  only  quotes 
-the  number  of  aooredited  ohurch-mem- 
ibcrs,  the  Government  returns  include  all 
-who  are  habitual  attendants  on  the  Wea- 
4eyan  ministry,  with  their  families.  It  is 
a  ftict  eminently  hopeful  for  Africa,  and 
-encouraging  to  the  future  efforts  of 
Christians,  as  it  is  a  sanction  and  reward 
of  the  past,  that  on  the  West  Coast,  onoe 
80  deplorably  afflicted  with  the  slave- 
trade,  so  utterlv  abandoned  to  idolatry, 
it  18  now  believed  that  the  Mlave-trade  does 
not  exist  in  any  port  north  of  the  equator ; 
and  along  that  line  of  sea-board,  (includ- 
ing Fernando  Po,)  sixty  thousand  persons 
may  be  reckoned  who  have  been  iedf  through 
the  English  and  American  Missionaries  of 
various  denominations,  to  embrace  the  out- 
weard  profession  of  the  Christian  name; 
many  of  them  proving  by  their  life,  that 
their  profeesion  is  accompanied  by  real 
faith — Wesleyan  Notices, 


PRATER. 

Oh  I  that  we  understood  the  excellency 
of  this  grace  of  prayer  that  so  we  might 
the  more  delight  in  it.  It  is  the  hand  of 
a  Christian  which  is  able  to  reach  from 
earth  to  heaven,  and  take  forth  every 
manner  of  good  gift  out  of  the  Lord's 
treasury.  It  is  one  of  those  keys  of  the 
house  of  David,  whereby  we  open  the 
doors  of  the  heavenly  palace,  and  go  in 
to  take  a  view  of  that  eternal  building 
and  glorious  mansion  prepared  for  us  in 
heaven.  It  is  the  messenger  that  with 
speed  goeth  from  our  souls,  salntiog  no 
creature  by  the  way,  and  entering  straight 
into  the  mercv-seat  in  heaven,  reporting 
to  the  Lord  all  our  desires,  and  returning 
back  a  favourable  answer  from  Him, — 
yea,  it  is  unto  us  as  the  fiery  chariot  of 
Elijah,  wliereby  we  mount  up,  and  have 
oar  conversation  with  Ood  in  the  heavens. 
Oh !  happy  soul,  therefore,  which  God  hath 
embued  with  this  most  heavenly  grace  I — 
Cowper,  Bithop  of  Galloway^  died  1619. 


**  BXOEPT  THOU  BLB88  ME. 

It  were  for  us  a  good  thing  if  we  conld 
leari^  from  Jaoob  this  holy  wilfhloess, 
never  to  let  ^e  f^rd  alone  till  He  bless 
us.  But,  alas !  here  we  are  taken  In  our 
sin ;  we  ikll  to  oof  prayerawithout pre- 
paration ;  we  pour  out  a  number  of  words 
withowt  devoSiott,  and  io  go  mv^  withoat 
a  blessiag.  Wo  send  out  our  pn^ers^ 
like  to  incense,  made  indeed  according  to 
the  Lord's  direction,  but  not  kindled  with 
fire  from  the  altar— that  is,  petitions  law- 
f\il  enough,  and  agreenbto  to  Qod'a  Word^ 
but  not  i^ouBtd  «ot  ia  ftweiu^y  and  so, 
no  iaarv9l  that  the  I^rd  smeU  net  in 
them  a  sweet  sacrifice ;  for  incense  with- 
out fire  hath  no  fragrant  smell ;  and  so 
liaving  finished  our  cold  prayers,  we  rise 
without  examintttlon,  not  onee  ^amUtt- 
ing  with  what  froitr  we  have  pwyvd*  and 
whither  we  have  gotten  a  blewiog  firan 
God  or  no. — Ditto, 

nawDROPs. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  like  the 
dew  and  the  small  rain  tliat  distilleth 
upon  the  tender  grass,  wherewith  It  doth 
flonrish  and  is  kept  gree&«  GhristiBiis 
are  like  the  several  fiowers  in  a  gmden 
that  have  upon  each  of  them  the  dew  oC 
heaven,  which  being  shaken  by  the  windy 
they  let  fall  their  dew  at  each  other*s 
roots,  whereby  they  are  jointly  nourished, 
and  become  nouiii^en  of  one  imotber^— 
John  Bunyan. 

A  FLBA8AMT  THOITOHT  OP  THS  BABBlTlT. 

To  think  that  there  ia  onegreat  fiuuly 
called  by  the  name  of  Jesua-^scatbered  in- 
deed through  every  nation,  and  kindred, 
and  people,  and  tongue,  yet  keeping  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ; 
bowing  around  a  thoosand  hearths,  f  et 
before  one  throne  of  grace;  praying. ia  a 
thousand  tongues,  but  the  language  of 
their  hearts  breathing  one  melody ;  differ- 
ing in  bodily  form  ai^  feature,  but  bear- 
ing one  image  and  soperscription  on  their 
souls.  To  think  that  on  thia  day  espe* 
cially,  their  hymns  and  pnyers  aaa  all 
ascending  to  be  perfumed  with  Imman- 
uel's  costly  incense,  and  to  return  in 
showers  of  blessing.  Surely  this  were 
enough  to  enkindle  the  coldest  aifeetlons 
—to  elicit  a  glad  answer  to  the  Lsvite^ 
exhortation,  '*  Mourn  not,  nor  VMp." 
To  think  that  the  living  stones  found 
on  every  shore,  from  the  icy  mountains 
of  the  north  to  the  islands  of  the  south- 
ern wave,  are  bring  brought  together  to 
constitute  one  glorious  tcmple»  kivia&^y* 
yet  indiasolably  cemeiited  by  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb;  and  that  this  day  has  • 
peculiar  part  to  perform  in  oonadidathig 
the  sacred  edifice— this  wete  a  i  '^  '' 
reason  for  an  angeHs  JGgf«-WigMM»i 
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MISSIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Wsare  oveeplag  mi  slowly,  but  with  Kttl« 
prcMp^ct-^-EB  far  as  man  can  see— of  soon 
moTing  much  faster.  AH  other  churches 
are  marching  nol^ly  forward,  ''rank  oo 
ranki.and  file  om  file/'  to  the  conquest  of 
the  wo»ld^  while  w«  are  Jagging  behind 
like  la«y  or  wounded  voldiers.  We  do 
not  cbmplain  of  any  one  committee^  con- 
Tener^.or  congregation  In  particular ;  but 
it  seems  .as  if  th«  whole  body  had  become 
8lee)>y^  and  Tequired  to  be  roused  up  to 
life  And  energy:  Are  we  reaHy  to  eon- 
tent  ourseWes  with  our  present  state? 
Are  we  to  rest  satisfied  with  sending  to 
the  vfhok  heathen  world  but  three  or  four 
missionaries^  and  tiiesa  working  them- 
aeltmto  dei^h  with  'labours  mere  abun- 
dant*** than  fall  to  any  minister  at  home  ? 
Is  nothing  more  to  l>e  done  for  India  by 
US  T^nothing  attempted  for  China  ? — 
nothtagfor  Africa  t  Is  it  oome  to  this, 
that  we  find  H  work  sufficient  to  exhaust 
the  whole  missionary  spirit  of  the  Church 
to  keep  the  space  occupied  by  our  small 
but  tiobie  band  in  Calcutta  and  Madras  ? 
Again,  shall  we  be  contented  with  mak- 
ing known  the  Gospel  to  a  few  Jews  in 
Germany  only, — by  German  clergymen 
tooy«-*<and  ahali  nothing  be  attempted  for 
the  Jews  scattered  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd  in  heathen  and  Mohammedan 
countries  ?  Shall  we  also  be  contented 
to  allow  our  expatriated  countrymen  in 
Priaoe  £dward*s  Island,  Nora  Scotia, 
and ''New  Brantwiok,  to  remain  with 
nearly  a  score  of  churches  empty,  as  they 
hare  been  for  years,— themselyes  and 
their  families  growing  up  without  the 
ordinances  of  religion  ?  Shall  Canada 
beg  aid  in  vain  ?  Shall  thousands  emi- 
grate to  Australia  in  pursuit  of  gold, 
and  but  one  or  two  licentiates  be  found 
(where  one  hundred  might  be  fully 
occupied)  to  go  with  them,  and  preach 
to  them  the  nnsesrehable  riches  of 
Christ  t  Shall  we  be  contented  with 
such  a  deplorably  defectire  state  of 
things  as  this  2    And  if  not.  ffor  to  be 


so  would  be  to  write  with  oui>  owio' 
hand  the  death-warrant  of  our  Churchy) 
we  ask,  can  nothing  be  done  to  remedy 
pur  state  ?  Can  nothing  more  be  done  ' 
at  our  unxyersity  seats,  for  instance,  by 
professors,  by  conyeners,  or  the  local 
clergy,  or  any  one  whose  heart  burna 
for  the  good  of  Zioo,  to  infuse  a  loftier 
and  more  devoted  missionary  spirit 
into  our  students  of  divinity  t  Can  no« 
thing  be  done  by  ministers  who  have  the 
cause  of  missions  at  heart  in  addressing 
different  congregations  in  the  districts  in 
which  they  reside,  giving  them  informa* 
tion,  formmg  associations,  and  the  like  ? 
Can  no  time  be  prayerfully  and  patiently 
devoted  by  presbyteries,  synods,  or  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  to  consider,  from  time  to 
time,  with  a  thoroughly  earnest  and  wise 
spirit,  what  may  yet  be  done  to  arouse 
the  Church  to  her  work  ?  Must  the 
whole  time  of  our  courts  be  occupied  in 
trying  foul  and  drunken  ministers,  or  in 
interminable  discussions  about  tests  or 
temporalities  only,  or  some  bill  before 
Parliament  ?  If  this  is  impossible,  can 
no  mission  conference  be  summoned,  to 
discuss  the  state  and  prospects  of  each 
Scheme,  and  the  best  mode  of  advancing 
its  interests?  If  nothing  more  were 
done  but  crying  to  God,  in  real  earnest, 
to  raise  up  men  and  means,  and  to  revive 
our  congregations  with  the  Spirit  of  life 
and  love,  would  not  this  itself  be  a  felt 
blessing  to  thousands  ?  There  are  many 
we  believe,  throughout  our  churches, 
both  ministers  and  members,  who  will 
heartily  sympathize  with  our  anxie<« 
ties,  and  who  are  longing  and  praying 
for  better  days,  and  who  have  yet  faith 
that  they  will  come  I  Could  no  oppor- 
tonity  be  given  for  gathering  together 
such  men,  and  for  permitting  them  to 
unite  in  prayer  and  in  counsel  as  to  the 
mission  schemes  and  other  pressing  inte** 
rests  of  our  beloved  Zion,  which  belong 
to  her  very  U/ef  But  while  we  urge 
everv  reader  who  is  a  member  of  our 
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jpjijisf  arid  ItYngdoni ;  an4  by  tte  gricej^ 
J^'gd/pi^V  flf<^»<  with  aU  h^,tnightf  torihe 
Lord  itf  at!  li^nd  to  judge  ofr  M^UdM* 
^Mlf,  PI*  M  a  Church.  / 

' '  In  the  meantime,  we  rejoice  a^aii^  0 
ixj^Vess  .4)ur  thauHfulnesa  to  God  for  the 
success^al  Ijiboiirs  of  our  miMioDarjea. 
T,he^ .  a^'e  npt  to  blame,  if  oot  m^ 
ported  a9  ^hey  ought,  to  be  hy  adcU- 
tipnal  ^aboqrers,  or  sufficient  meaps  te 
extend, their  operations.  The  last  num- 
ber of  the  ^€cord  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  examination  of  our  fchools 
tjit  Calcutta  and  Madras,  from  which  we 
gire  the  following  extracts :— 

CALCUTTA. 

ATTBHDAKCI. 

'^'Tliroughout  the  whole  year  the  at- 
tendafiee  hae  been  exceedingly  large.  It 
Bay  bo  sufficient  to  mention,  that  during 
ttie  past  month,  the  number  aduaify 
pruejU  has.  on  no  occasion  fallep  below 
one  thousand  and  thirty^  and  generally  has 
exceeded  OM  thousand  and  sixty.  Of 
•onrse  the  number  on  the  roll  has  been 
ooBsiderably  larger  than  this.  The  pu- 
|mU  are  drawn  from  many  different 
nastes-^probably  from  almost  every  class 
of  society  in  India.  The  number  from 
the  two  higher  castes,  however,  is  much 
greater  than  that  from  all  the  others  put 
together.  Perhaps  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  subjoin  the  numbers  belonging  to 
each  caste,  as  taken  from  the  roU  for 
December :— . 

(Brahmins 304 

.    Htndnt,«*«....  i  Kaystos 408 

(Other  Castes   543 
Mohammedans 50 


past'^jf.^aij^p^ta^ngreiin^l^lljee  ^t^ 
denngaency  J^  JbfB^  .>fFVt^  ^  .«r 
notice ;  and  we  luvve  JMd  ejr f  ry.  nsMofi  1i» 
be  )»at|sli.e4  with;  th^  ^moo^  »t|Uq»<«| 
the  whole  ott^ni..  „,  o/«'i  v  v-  >'  ;  q 
''I  ohBfirjB  wfth.^phnPl99smfti4«4 
the  editcws  oxilm  w^yttWSWWWifV 
appeaJT  i(^  under^w4  .>eUei^<,$j^|^a;C(KP 
njerl^  the  vie^lfs  af;jd^^he<9>>cM  qCjnijr 
8ipi?arie»,  i^nd^  ig,  sojjws.^nea^u^^  apeft  tf 
appreciate,  th^lr  ^^r^s..^  2|^M<V>ff?M$^ 
the«e  e4itpra9,o^.lhe,;ppf3f^n(f«^1#renJ 
baptjfn*,,  eari^^^,  rff^^ifi4&  tMt 
cpuntrjjip^n-to  withd^WiiitheiBaJI 


once  fr6m..ti^e.  JniLit^iti^Bkvi  Bp^kf'i^ 
course  of  ^Iw^p^  |e§v^%  h9^Aj;;9^ecq4 
to.  the  ,|n»|,ituty>Q.^,a  ^ilM^Pt.  nmmfJ 
for^  while  q[i'entip.9inft,fi^a|v4h«yMHVM 
^0  be  de6H?tn»  ^jJwt^  ^itkn^mfim 

a^de|d*.th^  t%  |^4;if)p¥ri;i(|t^4)mi#» 
th^y  fT^.  i^(si^s(f4,ii%iff^  mtfifftb-fmi 

should  be  sorry  \f  U  were  to  hsfiii^iffriik 
refutation, 

**  Two  montha-siaee-one  of  the  teach- 
ers was  baptised ;  this  circumstance  hat 
not  occasioned  Jki.iii^SUidUtwal  of  even  a 
single  pvpiL  It  is  not  yery  Ipnff^aace 
the  conrerrioh  of  a'stud^lil  u's^tf^'bcW- 
sion  a  material  dlttAnteiQm'^r  thtfklt^^^ 
anee;  and  hsAk  tMehtMp^n-l^tluM  ^ 
lately  even  as  Ave.  ptBi^\%to^ik&i\UiAs 
tution  would  hi^re  ^^eeft^fpitjrs  4««rM 
emptied.  n  ..  >r  niJ 

^  These^  and  other  eonsideralioiis,  tetd 
us  to  hope  that  the  Bri;|udiee  egllttt 
missionary  iostitatioiM  naanc^  eaiMr^ 
ably  abated.*'    ^ .       ,;     «i  ot  b-v"  '1 

At  I.    i*    Jut:  "J,;-  -■•  ,t'S 

THfc  "BOMBAY  OTJAJIDIAK 'VAWI  X^,.^ 

CALCOTTA  0CHPQL. ,;.,,  ,^^  .^  |; 

We  give  thia  lestifflimy  ae  taiaalileAv^ 
cause  thai  of  askidepeiideilt^MlK^^'a^ 
belotfghig  to  •anokhri'etjmtbiiiilbtf  J)"*''  " 


"It  thus  appears  that  the  nmnlier  of 
pupils  that  have  received  instruction  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1851,  amounts  to 
Orb  Thousand   Thbbe  Hdkobed  and 

OJU>£a  OV  THB  80HO0I«--€HAVGB  IH  SBB 

XATivaiinro. 
.4»  Pareene  who  have  vWted  the  Instltu- 

iapp  have  escpfresaed  their  aitonishmeBt , „ r-^t 

that  wb  p,  large  number  ehmOd  oradoet  j  had  a  lowfratteyidaace  than  imthmmd* 
themMlves  in.  a  Planner  so  exep}platwJ.an<iaKf£^,f^/|Q|i^tiheiieai^^^ 
anw  ghonifl  have  their  studies  so  effieieatU  ( of  .yauth3,jreefnf  ing  itM*  iedw:aK«ai » 
Uireet^Mnndei^  go  smi31  an  amount  'or j  the  Inatitutio^  f;^!^  L^iahoat  l^ipteea 


.,,._.  .  -  'fT"  .?;;^ 
/'We  have  now  lying. MoxvaiDsmptiBc*) 
of  the  annual  exami^icMM-of  AMioaeilP 
Eductional  Inatitutiipns  in.  vlwipMt|MiB 
of  India.  Of.  tboae.t6a4have7reMirtl^ 
come  to  hand,  wf  haTe.|beeQf8|dp|l%  w^ 
terested  by  the  acQo««4a  ^^fk^k^Ai 
Assembly'^  Institution  in.O«!k}iitta£  -•  •  ^  * 
"  It  has  all  along  l>een  vigoroualy  np^' 
held,  and  under  the.  oare  .(i£  .the.  Set. 
Messrs.  OgUvie  and  AnderpaB,  4he  gresl^ 
work  seems  admirably: eoniiqetKii'  'Csl** 
cutta^  it  has  oftei^  baen  saidi  is  a  fall 
quarter  of  a  oeotary  ahead  ofaliotlff- 
Indian  cities  in  point  of  English  edacfr'' 
tiontr-and  we  believe  itTTTUa  finn^ 
Institutiont  during  the. past  fseii 
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*%fii''A)dJiiiijyd6^  t'^iLiiil'/kii^  UHaAztSE* 


% 


l^eiHy-M^'Rtfpe«^  Ikks  Wn  put  ^t' the  \  w4mvi9hukmd^ 'Welthmhimkh} iitm4  f^th 
^^tftr  dTth't^  llflslffbtaM^s'fbr  scholar^  '  »9a»««r5^Mjchbgipe«|.tho«|[:h,'iNikMi  obN^ 
mipk,*icthe^ihM¥d  MtKetnoM (Ied0rTing  '  aion  U^^  tliia^  we  cm  odI^  afiu^t  ta.thli 
pupiU.  We  b%ve  moni'llifttt  one^  biken  Utter  mailer.  We' have  not  ^et  ^ecoTorea 
iiebk^dti' t)^  qm^ri^Nrn'tuf  ihh  friends  of  our  nnmbers.  Those  in  attendance  t>eihi^ 
<X#iitflui%dtt6ittdh  that  oirr  Missionary  {  bin  about  600  in  dl,-^Tis.;  nearly 


IMtitfMtenv  In  Wkjt^rn  tnSixA  are  ex-  I  (382)  beys, And abpnt  2&0'^lii*^ 
if  ith^  tLt¥- &jep^t1^^  t^' iixrt  otit  ripe 


S 


^  ___       .^      ^        otit 

^^^lim'SwItKottt  po^s^uHtig' 'sdiolai^bipe 
tO^t^tl^'^de^H^g'  i>.ttt)ils  after  thej 
iMiM  8^<^M£K'tlfat>matt^hig  of  learn- 
fthrWblcli'1if'mlb'li(Mft>i»I^.'  m  trust  onr 
fAvOk  Wtk  befAy.ifiUl^d  oitr' remarks  on 
MtPv^bJ^^i'  f^Wft^te^lndKa, Scholar- 
MptfWM  estM^tllv^ec^oMry  ft>r  XUston- 
byy' JnM<iCifft6tt%;  ^bebattM  Ifae  ,Qovern- 
itfVM  B^Hailiim^  4(re  so  l^ahiy  fVirnUhed 
-#M'<it^«rj  tolf 'nttftf '  on  this  aticoimt  ex- 
WriMlillMe  iHrifetmr  oy^  the  DaUve 

•iPDilOlllfBltf/'*'"-^  -    '•*'''   V  -    "    ' 


.H-.kW 


l.o'. 


'^.^e/^x%Tn1hAti(>n  o^  tbU.  school  took 


PHW^.*j"»^.f'ffe''WI«  W*^  ^"•^  oendacted 
^  Be«;  J^<  X^naiAcaBd:  Massri*  SberHF 
Hll.i6)aik«'  Tb0  R^r:  Mr.  Sargent  of 
Mittit^kir  IMIAea.  This  following  U  from 

jXTba  paafc-ycir  haa  noi  been  without 
itaffroieik  'A  fear  meiitlie  ago  we  were 
privileged  to  receive  four  of  our  female 
vopils  into  the .  Redeemer's  Cbnroh  from 
heal^^istn  an8  idolatry.  And  though 
that  was  not  ill  the  fruit  of  this  kind  we 
tfanfegfat^wiv.  hail  e^Mid  ireason  to  ^peot, 
«(^,weavri4y'iMjrUiek  «■  it  as  a  token 
Kr  good^  and  thank  God  i^d  take  eonr- 
age.  The  four  girls,  I  have  the  pleasure 
Cyaay^fdetttW?  tepmktf  lib*  step  ibey  have 
ti^M0i»9My  tore^dtaneitt^  In  knowled^ie, 
ai«i4itf«t«iiUolki  graee  ^Imd  while  some 
ef  Mwtt  aramsefat-aiready  in  the  mission, 
tbay  "iHti  alt  ifl«^e¥tiiiik«,  be  still  more 
iibdUftB>it)'«y  yreiweeltig  the  Redeemer's 
cause  aoMng'We^ottitg  Riados  of  thebr 

.^«Vhia>  leads  tiM  to  speak  of  the  num- 
l>eae  of  our  inqpills  hi  attendanee.  For  a 
ceiHiderabl^titte  after  last  Exambatton, 
UUne  oontfaided  to  %e  a  little  above  600, 
.JtMitii,  above«M>girls,  and  very  nearly 
400  b«fB.  bi6eedi  this  continued  to  be 
tka.*<««e  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
wtienetaaawra  of  baptisitts  began  to  spread 
abfwdf^iMt  ^nW'oftlMygtrlsrefef  red  to, 
bak«leo  Mi«Mg'-tWtMyfV«*^i«il^  the  Hin- 
d«i  begM  «v«nM«l^t«L'^Thrfamit«,  in 


Now,  let  our  readers  w'etgh  thdiio  tilpttf. 
Itere  are  in  aA  above ^^en  hundred  ifouna 
pers*>n9  (not  to  mention  those  in  tVe  ladiiM* 
fbhikTe  schools)  who  day  Istltef'  day  receii^ 
Instruction  in  Various  branches  of  khow- 
IMge,  but  always  Along  wit^'  ftHgioxM 
khowTedge,  from  our  mi^ssion&ries!  Svery 
ptipll  becomes  acquainted  with  the  fact | 
and  doctrines  of  revealed  reirgion.  Th6 
seed  of  the  word  Is  sown  in  their '  hearts. 
What  f^uit  may  not  arise  to  the  glory  of 
God !  Out  of  these  classes  we  hope  to 
rear  a  native  mioistrj,  who  may  perhaps 
oonvert  thousands  of  their  countrymen. 
Yet,  alas !  it  is  such  a  mission  as  this  that 
professing  Christians  in  our  Churol^-^ 
disciples  of  Christ— take  little  or  ncinc* 
terest  in — positively  refuse  to  assist,  o^ 
do  so  by  a  few  pence,  wMch  evidence 
their  indfiference,  not  their  zeal.  Oht, 
for  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod 
to  quioken  ministers  and  people  1  that  w» 
may  find  men  and  means  to  Increase  onr 
missions  an  hundred  fold  in  India,  and  to 
have  the  well  merited  reproach  of  cold-, 
ness  to  Christ's  cause  for  ever  wiped 
away  from  onr  Zion  I 


v«nM«lblit«L'^T] 
'iNNiaoio-|^finKiy 


«*TIIE  MAY  MEETWGS." 

Moat  of  our  readers,  we  dare  say,  atB 
familiar  with  this  title,  given  to  those 
great  meetings  which  are  held,  during 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  in 
the  metropolis. 

London  has  its  "seasons"  and  times  of 
special  interest  to  different  persons,  ao»' 
cording  to  their  character,*" tastes,  and 
purtaits.    To  the  politician  It  is  attract- 
ive only  while  Parliament  is  sitting,  'llie 
gay  and  fashionable  consider  it  aimest  m 
ceasiDg  tp  exist  when  ^  the  season"  of  Its- 
roots  and  festivitiee  Is  over.    The  men/, 
of  the  htint  potir  into  it  upon  •*  a  Derlyr  , 
da(y,*when  to  them  the  most  in)pprt«94»»i 
4!lsrin<^;dnd*  of  all'  questions  is,  whether  the  horse 
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iPilk  IU»  joftej  i«  led  \m  gaUoped 
fm^t  thaa  the  ^ne  ridden  by  the  jockey 
inline.  PbiloiopheiB,  too,  haTe  tbeir 
Ikwdoa  seMonfi  when  some  sdentaflc 
auiOQ¥iUoQ  brings  ibem  together ;  and  so 
hiive  arti^tSf  when  the  laboivrs  oC  genius 
ana.  to^be  displAjed  upon  the  walls  of 
some  crowded  exhibition,— while  to  the 
merchant,  London  is,  at  all  times,  inter- 
esting as  the  eowhuge  and  evporinm  of 
the  world* 

3ut  the  Xiondon  season  of  the  British 
Chnstiaais  the  period  of  the  May  Meet* 
ings.  These  are  our  great  religioae  fi§^ 
tiralSy  and  present  a  spectacle  which, 
more  than  any  other  within  the  limits  of 
our  rocky  shores,  fills  us  with  deep  grar 
titode  to  God  for  the  priyilege  of  belong- 
ing to  snch  a  nation,  and  assnres  ns  of 
the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  as  a 
security  greater  than  what  all  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  the  world  could  afford  for 
defisnoe  against  oar  enemies^  and  the  pr^ 
serration  of  our  civU  and  religions  liber* 
ties. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  the  year  that 
about  fifty  different  societies  publish  to 
the  worid  the  results  of  their  labours  dur- 
ing the  previous  twelvemonth.  These 
Societies  are  for  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, education,  and  various  benevo- 
lent objeotSt  vaiying  from  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals,  up  to  the  relief  of 
the  orphan  and  widow, — and  all  of  them 
together  expending  nearly  half-a-million 
of  money  annually.  Exeter  Hall  is  the 
great  place  of  meeting.  This  immense 
bnildiBg  accommodates  upon  the  plat- 
form upwards  of  500  persons,  while  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  fill  the 
ample  area  below. 

Few  sights  are  more  wonderfiil  than 
such  an  immense  audience  when,  amidst 
profoundest  silence,  it  engages  in  prayer, 
or,  with  breathless  interest,  listens  to  a 
missionary,  fanned  by  a  southern  dime, 
stirring  up  England's  sympathy  in  be- 
half of  his  heathen  brethren  far  away  in 
Bome  distant  island  of  the  South  Sea, 
among  the  fh>zen  fields  of  Labrador,  or 
in  the  torrid  lands  of  Africa  or  Hindu- 
stan. That  man  is  little  to  be  envied 
iriio^  at  such  a  meeting  of  some  great 
missionaiy  societv  comes  to  a  close ap(^ 


after 'hairing  had  vividiy  brought  before 
him  the  ear\y  struggles  and.  apparent^ 
hopeless  labours  of  the  missionary,  viUi 
the  subsequent,  triumplia,  of  the  Qrourr 
does  not  bow  down  luf  head  with  sbsmsy 
that  he  himself  has  done  so  little  for  hit 
fellow-men,  and  does  not  alao^  with  a . 
swelling  he^  apiicipate  the  tipe  wka 
the  kingdnma  of  this  world  ahsU  become 
the  kingdoms  of  tbefior^,  while  he  lifts 
up  his  joiyfal  yoioe  yntiji  the  iiqipenfe 
multitude,  singing— /        ,..i..  v. 
And  bleMcd  b«  HU  ^lorioi^  nagoB 
To  a&  eternity.  *         ' 

YlMwholS^iHll'lc&HUVlMr  'in.' 
Aamil  awlslitlief 

"We  skiA  now  adeeb.ftD  oor  tesdeift 
subh  facts  firom  the «r«porta  «!  asms  tf 
those  eociotiesy  and  snrh-etattmsntftfcMi 
the  addresses  giten  at.a«i«  0f  jkoas* 

meettngs  as,  we*  ate  sone^nijli  instiaet. 
them,  and  stir  lhM&  up  .totwetka  avd 
labours  of  love.  .  •  >•  • .  ur 

CHXnkCH  iassl6Klt¥  sOeAM^.  "  ' 
This  noble  Sodety  of  the' <5h«nllf  tf 
England  held  its  annual  m6Mi§  so 
Tuesday,  4th  May,  at  16  a.M.,  In  Exeter 
Hall,— Eari  of  Chicheiter,  the  FMdcnC 
of  the  Society,  in  the  chslr. 

The  gross  income  of  the  Sodety  hal 
year,  was  L.118,674,  10a.  Sd.,— iaonsse 
over  last  year,  L.6,421,  liar  7d«  It  wiB 
be  observed,  that  the  tnatatm  imdf  wfm 
the  annual  income  of  theSdeictydbrffce 
the  whoU  income  raind  %  'ihk  ItaHmd 
Church  of  Scoicmdjbr  her  Indkt  Mmimt 
Will  nothing  shame  our  apsHteUelaiDift^ 
ters  and  people  P 


English  Clergymen,  .       86  991 

Foreign  Clergymen,  •       19  11' 

NstiTO  Ctergymtn,  SI  ..        SI 

Total  Nnmbttr  of  ClergyaiMl,  lai       *ltt; 
Knropeaa Uymsn, Caticfcists,  8Mke#"    • 

tary.  Frinter,  &« 19 

Native  fuid  Conntry-bom  Cate^iata 

and  Teachers  of  alt  claaaea,       •       •        li^ 
Attendanta  on  Chrlattui  WorAip  <a 

tha  Sodety'k  MiasioM  4liro«slwet 

the  World,  estimated  at  ..  WJM 

Number  of  Commmdcaats,        .       •        15^36 
Number  of  Scholars  In  Sohooti,  sstt- 

matedck  

Dnriog  tlM  psit  year  the  : 

BaptisBDabaabMn 
Increase  in  tho  Number  ei  OS 

casta,  oiiiMHag  s  \ 
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Tl|e  Misaions  of  tbe  Society  are  in  H^ew 
Zealand,  diiiiik;  India,  Eut  and  We«t 
Africa,'  Mediterranean,  and  Kortli  Ame- 
riba. 

"One  of*  the  moit  interesting-  of  their 
Miwions  is  that  in  the  Toruba  country, 
on  the  west  Coast  of  Africa.  This  coun- 
t!^,  baclc  to  the  bend  of  the  Niger, 
c^ntafns  an  itfim^se  pbpiihition.  Its 
towns  contain,  ioftany  of  thenT,  eo;000  and 
?d,QOO  inhabitants.  ^ewdfMrfcts  Sttfl^red 
nibre'tiy  tlie  fearful  iHaYe- trade,  one  of 
whose  greatest  evils  was  the  internal 
wars  which  it  provoked  among  native 
tribes  to  obtain  flares  for  sale.  The  king 
of  Dahomey  (as  great  a  monster  as  ever 
oAMptod  a  bavbaric  Hirooe)  agasn  and 
^itdwrmvtfged  tb»  Yoriiba.  nation  with 
hii^^lfnyet  of  *  men  and  AoMURm  w^wunt 
UM»g  It  a  4e«eft^  and  carrying  thou- 
samds  nf  captives  to  fats  fortified  prisons 
at  Lagna,  and  tf sQwliero  along  the  coast 
of  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

Oar  BrHish,  emsiers  ever  and  anon 
c^ptived  slavers  loaded  with  Yoruba 
pff)pl%  and  landed  them  in  Sierra  Leone. 
TlMse  fraed  slaves  became  more  and 
Bwnt  iaflfieBced  by  the  Christian  Mis- 
aions  labonring  in  that  Colony,  and  hun- 
dred! foond  their  way  back,  as  British 
catyeoUy  to  their  own  land.  Abeo- 
kii(»  tben  waa  bnilt,  and  became  the 
eapiAal  of  tbe  country.  Among  the 
alMas  BO  captured,  was  a  boy  who  was 
M!'^^**'^  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  at  last 
aeiii  home  to  be  ordained  as  s  mission- 
s'* ^e  retnnied  to  his  native  Abeo- 
knta,  as  the  now  well-known  and  highly- 
esteemed  Aov.  teDoel  Crowtber;  and 
«mon|^  the  first  persons  he  met,  and  the 
first  he  converted,  was  his  own  mother  I 

Tbe  history  of  the  Tornba  Mission, 
dnrmg  tbe  laat  four  years,  is  profoundly 
intereatingv  bvt  toekng  to  muiaie  bete. 
8Mce  it  to  say,  that  the  king  of  Daho- 
nwiyy  for  the  first  time,  was  driven  back 
with  Joes  when  attacking  Abeokuta, — 
that  the  Miaakm  has  been  eminently  sue* 
oeasfol,  and  promises  to  spread  the  Gos- 
pel over  A  fertile  and  populous  district, 
e^tval  In  size  to  England, — and  that  fin- 
aQyy  the  destruction,  but  the  other  day, 
of  the  pirate  and  dave  nest  of  Lagos» 
which  blocked  up  the  entraaoe  to  the 
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river  that  connected  Abeokuta  with  the 
sea,  has  so  destroyed -the '«Iav€^tradie  ^ir 
ever  tm  the  coast,  tfhat  id  Is  now  dteftrM'^ 
of  the  horrid  ti'afflo  for  9000  miles  ndrth  i 
of  the  equator?  and  has  secured  prtiee^' 
tion  to  our  missionaries  in  that  iwtes^est^  • 
ing  and  promising  field  of  labour.  God  • 
be  praised,  there  is  hope  fbr  Afrltet" 
The  Heport  thus  speaks  of  the  *    •  - 


TOBVBA  MtSaiOF* 

**  The  events  in  connexion  with  tills 
Mission  have  been  of  unusual  Inteieit 
and  importance,  and  have  exercised  the 
&ith  and  called  forth  the  prayers  of  many 
oa  behalf  of  Africa."  After  referring  to 
tlic  attacks  of  the  king  of  Dahomey  upon  ' 
Abeokuta,  the  Committee  say,—**  In  the 
midst  of  these  alarms  the  missionariea 
of  Abeokuta  remained  at  their  post* 
They  pursued  their  Christian  labour. 
Tbe  Lord's  work  was  advancing.  Fresh 
schemes  were  devised  and  executed  for 
extending  the  Mission  to  towns  yet  fur- 
ther inland.  The  people  of  Abeokuta 
attributed  their  late  deliverance  from. 
Dahomey  to  the  God  of  the  Christiana, 
and  the  missionaries  took  advantage  of 
this  favourable  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
sons  of  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  in 
their  schools,  and  to  claim  protection  for 
the  native  converts  against  all  persecut- 
ing violence." 

After  describing  the  destruction  of  Lo- 
gos, the  Committee  state, — '*  The  Com- 
modore who  commands  the  African  squ«> 
dron,  immediately  after  the  destruction 
of  Lagos,  addressed  tlie  following  letter 
to  the  missionaries.  Tlie  letter  is  dated, 
'  Her  Majesty's  ship  Penelope,  ofi*  Lagos, 
Jan.  2,  1852,'  and  is  addressed,  <  To  the 
Gentlemen  engaged  in  spreading  the 
Doctrines  and  Principles  of  Christianity 
in  Western  Africa,  stationed  in  Badagry 
and  Abeokuta  :^ 

**  *■  Gbmtlbxbn, — I  have  much  pleasure 
in  acquainting  you,  that  I  have  succeeded 
in  negociating  a  treaty  with  king  Akitoye 
and  the  chiefs  of  Lagos— the  7th  and  8th 
articles  of  which  are  as  follows  :->*  The 
king  and  chiefs  of  Lagos  declare,  that  no 
human  beings  shall  at  any  time  be  sacri- 
ficed within  their  territories  on  account 
of  religious  or  other  ceremonies ;  and  that 
they  will  prevent  the  barbarous  practice 
of  murdering  prisoners  captured  in  war. 
Complete  protection  shall  be  aflbrded  to 
missionaries,  or  ministers  of  the  Gospel^ 
of  whatever  nation  and  country,  follow- 
ing their  vocation  of  spreading  the  know- 
ledge and  doctrines  of  Christiani^,  and 
eztenditt^  the  benefits  of  civiluatioQ 
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within  the  territory  of  the  king  and 
chiefs  of  Lagos.  Encouragement  shall 
be  given  to  snch  missionaries  or  minis- 
ters in  the  pursuits  of  industry,  in  build- 
ing liouses  for  their  residence,  and  schools 
and  chai)els.  They  shall  not  be  hindered 
or  molested  in  their  endeavours  to  teach 
the  doctrine  of  Christiaoiiy  to  all  persons 
desirous  to  be  tauglit,  nor  shall  any  sub- 
ject of  the  king  and  cliiefs  of  Lagos,  who 
may  embrace  the  Christian  faitli,  be  on 
that  account,  or  on  account  of  the  teach- 
ing and  exercise  thereof,  molested  or 
troubled  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  Tlie 
king  and  chiefs  of  Lagos  further  agree  to 
set  apart  a  piece  of  land,  within  a  conve- 
nient  distance  of  tlie  principal  towns,  to 
be  used  as  a  burial-ground  for  Christian 
persons.  And  the  funerals  and  sepul- 
chres of  the  dead  shall  not  be  disturbed 
in  any  way,  or  upon  any  account."  I  am 
not  without  hope,  that  the  measures  1 
have  carried  out  may  be  the  means,  un- 
der God's  blessing,  of  contributing,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  success  of  the  most 
important  undertaking  which  devolves 
upon  you. — I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient,  humble 
servant, 

**  *  H.  W.  Bruce, 
*•  'Commodore  and  Commander.i  -Chief.'*' 

Would  that  Protestant  missionaries 
had  such  protection  as  this  in  European 
Christian  states ! 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  of  the 
labours  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
without  extracting  from  the  noble  speech 
of  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  the  excel- 
lent Chevalier  Bunsen,  the  following 
account  of  the 


APOSTOLIC  LABOURS  OF  MI8SI0NABT 
KRAPF  IN  BA8T  AFBICA. 

I  am  struck,  at  this  moment,  forcibly 
by  an  observation  to  which  I  was  led  by 
the  great  success  of  that  man  of  God, 
Krapf,  your  missionary.  I  see  in  that 
'succtss  how  different  are  the  ways  of  God 
from  the  ways  of  the  world.  We  know, 
that  occasionally  great  kings  and  power- 
ful empires  send  out  exi)editions  to  dis- 
cover unknown  countries,  and  when  the 
news  of  such  di«icoveries  are  brought 
homp,  we  know  what  a  noise  and  tumult 
is  made,  and  how  what  has  been  done  is 
trumpeted  forth.  But  how  much  more 
has  been  done  by  these  wonderful  indi- 
TiduaU  wlio  have  gone  forth,  not  to  dis- 
cover distant  lands,  to  track  mountains, 
or  to  tnco  the  source  of  rivers,  but  to 


find  human  souls,  and  bring  them  out  of 
heathen  darkness  to  the  faith  of  Clirist? 
And  how  has  their  work  been  blessed? 
Here  we  are  told  of  a  man  who,  having 
laboured  as  your  missionary  in  other 
parts  of  Africa,  comes  at  last  to  the  out- 
post of  civilization — to  the  island  of  Zau- 
zibar,~find8  himself  and  his  wife  cut 
ashore  from  an  unknown  ocean,— knows 
not  the  place  at  which  Providence  has 
destined  him  to  land.  He  sees  liis  wife 
die  by  his  side,  having  given  birth  to  a 
child,  which  also  dies  before  his  e^es; 
but  he,  nevertheless,  addresses  bifflself 
to  his  work,  and  on  the  very  spot  where 
he  erects  his  hut,  he  gathers  togetlier  his 
flock,  and  finds  his  labours  attended  with 
an  influence,  a  blessing,  and  an  anjounE 
of  Christian  civilization  which  has  never 
been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  Christian 
Missions.  Well,  he  has  gone  on,  and 
having  mastered  the  native  eleoieots,  we 
find  him  prepared  to  give  to  the  world 
five  unknown  languages,  in  witness  of 
what  the  Spirit  of  God  has  done  by  his 
instrumentality  in  that  country;  and 
having  convinced  himself  that  there  is  <x 
great  intercommunication  between  all 
the  tribes,  from  the  coast  to  the  farthest 
interior,  and  that  the  basis  of  all  the  dia- 
lects spoken  over  3,000  miles  of  country 
is  the  same,  he  conceives,  in  a  hopefo) 
hour,  a  chaiu  of  Missions  extending  from 
the  equator  to  the  line,  and  forming  a 
bright  galaxy  of  missionary  effort.  He 
lays  his  plans  on  paper— he  sends  them 
to  England  ;  they  are  brought  before  the 
Committee,  taken  into  consideration,  a 
resolution  is  passed  to  carry  them  oat, 
and  brethren  are  sent  out  to  help  him  ia 
his  labours,— he  establishes  the  Mission, 
goes  through  dangers  of  all  kinds,  returns 
to  this  country,  where  we  have  seen  him 
and  admired  his  apostolic  simplicitv,  sod 
the  wonderful  energy  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  has  given  him, — he  returns  to  the 
scene  of  his  work — death  and  persecution 
deprive  him  of  some  of  his  helpers,  and 
he  himself  escapes  by  a  miracle.  Again 
he  returns ;  but  is  it  to  sit  down  and  tell 
you  of  his  failure  and  his  despair  ?  No; 
but  to  tell  you  of  a  more  matured  plan 
he  has  conceived  for  establishing  misaon- 
ary  stations  all  along  the  coast,  which 
shall  extend  their  influence  into  the  inte- 
rior, and,  in  God's  good  time,  carry  out 
the  work  to  a  successful  issue. 

With  such  men,  how  soon  would 
Clirist's  Gospel  be  preached  over  th^ 
world  ?  and  why  may  not  the  Church  of 
Scotland  rear  within  her  bosom  such 
apostles  ?  «*  Lord  of  the  harvest,  send 
forth  labourers  to  fhv  h^--^  »»• 
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Sermon. 

B7  the  Rey.  Thomas  Monbo  of  Campsie. 

*  Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or  driok,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 
1  ConisnruxAse  x.  13. 


Ik  endeaTonring  to  open  up  to  you  the 
meaning  of  this  important  precept  we 
«haU  call  on  you  to  consider, — 

Ut,  What  it  is  to  glorify  God,— "to do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God  j" 

2df!f,  That  this  is  the  chief  end  of 
man;  and, 

^diy,  We  shall  suggest  some  lessons  of 
plain  and  practical  instruction. 

I.  The  glory  of  God  may  be  defined  to 
be  the  honour  which  accrues  to  Him  from 
the  exhibition  of  His  perfections,  cither 
in  the  material  or  the  spiritual  world. 
There  is  a  glory  accruing  to  God  from 
the  inameasurable  power,  the  unfathom- 
able wisdom,  the  ioconceirable  skill,  and 
the  manifest  goodness  which  are  visible 
in  every  part  of  the  material  universe 
which  we  are  permitted  to  examine ;  and 
hence  the  Psalmist  beautifully  says,  "The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  sheweth  His  handiwork." 
That  glory  is  seen  in  every  material 
thing, — in  the  vast,  as  well  as  in  the 
minute, — in  the  mighty  sun,  more  than  a 
miliion  of  times  larger  than  the  earth  on 
which  we  dwell,  and  in  the  drop  of  stag- 
nant water,  teeming  with  microscopic 
iife.  It  is  seen  on  the  hoary  mountain's 
top,  stricken  by  the  lightning  and  bat- 
tered by  the  breeze,  and  in  the  verdant 
valley  at  its  base,  all  replete  with  animal 
and  vegetable  life, — in  the  forest  depths 
of  the  remote  continent,  and  in  the 
restless  billows  of  the  mighty  weltering 
sea.  It  is  heard  in  the  loud  crash  of  the 
tempest's  thunder,  and  in  the  music  of 
the  feathered  songsters  of  the  grove, — in 
the  gurgling  of  the  streamlet,  as  it  flows 
along  its  pebbly  bed,  and  in  the  murmur- 
ing roar  of  the  angry  ocean's  tide. 

Now,  it  is  veiy  true  that  we  cannot 
add,  properly  speaking,  to  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  material  world.  We  cannot 
increase  the  splendour  of  the  midday 
sm\  when  he  pours  his  tide  of  light,  and 

4.-IV. 


life,  and  beauty  on  the  earth ;  nor  the 
vivid  colours  of  the  rainbow,  when,  in  the 
summer's  eve,  it  spans  the  bright  cerulean 
arch  of  heaven.  We  cannot  augment  the 
fhigrance  of  the  scented  rose,  nor  the 
freshness  of  the  morning  air.  We  can- 
not improve  the  mechanism  of  the  human 
hand,  nor  the  polish  of  the  insect's  wing. 
But  yet  we  glorify  our  God  when,  medi- 
tating like  Isaac  in  the  fields  at  eventide, 
we  contemplate  and  rejoice  in  the  proofs 
of  His  existence  and  perfections,  in  the 
things  which  He  has  made,  and  make 
known  these  proofs  unto  those  who  are 
around  us,— demonstrating  to  our  fellow- 
pilgrims  in  the  mighty  march  of  time, 
that  whether  we  look  to  the  heavens 
which  are  above  us,  with  their  myriads 
of  worlds  on  worlds,  so  far  as  the  eye  or 
the  telescope  of  man  can  reach,  or  to  the 
thick-ribbed  strata  of  the  earth  that  ia 
beneath  us,  so  far  as  we  can  see  them  in 
our  highest  mountains  and  our  deepest 
mines,  the  hand  of  an  omnipotent  and 
omniscient  God  is  everywhere  apparent. 
And  thus,  even  as  to  material  things,  by 
our  studies  and  our  teachings,  we  may 
glorify  our  God. 

But  it  is  in  the  spiritual  world  that  we 
have  by  far  the  most  illustrious  exhibi- 
tions of  the  perfections  of  God.  Here  a 
nobler  beauty  dawns  upon  the  eye, — a 
sweeter  and  a  loftier  music  steals  upon 
the  ear.  Even  from  material  things  we 
can  demonstrate  His  power.  His  wisdom, 
and,  to  a  certain  limited  extent.  His  good- 
ness ;  but  in  the  great  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  see, 
written  in  heaven's  own  burning  charac- 
ters, not  only  His  power  and  wisdom,  but 
also  His  unfathomable  love,  His  bound- 
less mercy.  His  holiness,  justice,  good- 
ness, and  truth.  Yea,  we  see  the  harmony 
of  the  divine  perfections, — mercy  and 
truth  meeting  together,  righteousness  and 
peace  kissing  each  other.    And  hence^ 
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-when  Messiah  came,  the  angels  sang  tlie 
noblest  anthem  that  ever  echoed  over  the 
rocks  and  valleys  of  our  fallen  world,  and 
said,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

Although  we  cannot,  of  course,  add  to 
tlie  essential  glory  of  God,  yet  we  glorify 
Him  in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  when 
in  our  own  persons  we  manifest  the  glory 
of  His  grace.  We  glorify  God  when,  feel- 
ing our  sinfulness,  our  misery,  and  our 
danger,  we  flee  to  Christ  for  pardon  and 
for  peace,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  a  strong 
unswerTing  faith,  we  cast  all  our  sins, 
our  cares,  and  our  anxieties  on  Him.  We 
glorify  God  when,  receiving  abundant 
grace  in  answer  to  our  prayers,  we  do 
justly,  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  our  God.  We  glorify  God  when, 
loving  Him  with  a  supreme  affection,  we 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  earnestly 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  temporal 
and  eternal  welfare  of  our  fellow -men, — 
when,  seeing  ourselves  the  light  of  God's 
glory,  we  become  at  the  light- bearers  of 
that  glory  unto  others, — when,  in  love  to 
God  and  love  to  men,  we  feed  the  hungry, 
dothe  the  naked,  visit  the  sick,  instruct 
the  ignorant,  and  send  to  heathen  lands 
the  knowledge  of  salvation.  **  Whether, 
tberefi)re,  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

II.  When  we  say  that  to  glorify  God  is 
the  chief  end  of  man,  the  very  phraseo- 
logy which  we  employ  implies  that  there 
are  other,  although  subordinate,  ends 
which  we  are  permitted  to  pursue.  It  is 
manifest,  even  from  the  light  of  nature, 
that  we  were  intended  by  our  Creator  to 
preserve  our  lives,  to  exercise  our  facul- 
ties, to  stand  in  many  relations,  and  dis- 
charge many  duties,  which  devolve  upon 
us  from  oar  very  nature  as  intellectual, 
moral,  and  social  beingc.  It  is  quite 
lawful  for  US  to  seek  to  preserve  our 
bealth,  to  improve  our  faculties,  to  pro- 
vide for  our  comfortable  subsistence, — 
nay,  it  is  even  lawAil  for  ns  to  seek  to 
lie  great,  and  learned,  and  rich,  provided 
that  we  honestly  seek  these  things  in 
■irid  subordination  to  an  infinitely  higher 
end,  even  the  glory  of  God.  If  you  seek 
foe  oomfon,  or  ridsea,  or  applause,  or  the 
Tiodnfflf  md  affection  of  your  fellow- 


men,  as  your  chief  end— an  end  beyond 
which  you  do  not  look — an  end  which 
you  prize  supremely  and  ultimately — 
then  you  contravene  the  fundamental 
law  of  your  nature.  And  this,  alaa !  ia 
the  master  sin  of  the  great  masa  of  the 
godless  children  of  the  world.  They  make 
that  chief  which  should  be  subordinate, — 
they  make  that  first  whicb  should  ever 
be  second, — they  give  to  the  creature  the 
glory  which  belongeth  to  the  Creator, — 
they  are  spiritual  idolaters  before  the 
Lord. 

When  you  consider  that  God  is  your 
Creator,  your  Preserver,  your  continual 
Benefactor, — in  whom,  every  moment, 
you  live,  and  move,  and  have  your  being, 
— when  you  consider,  above  all,  that  in 
Jesus  Christ  He  is  your  Saviour  God, 
surely  you  must  perceive  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  precept,  **  Whether,  therefore^ 
ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

III.  Many  are  the  lessons  of  practi- 
cal instruction  which  arise  out  of  our 
subject.  FirMt^  let  me  remind  you  thai 
to  glorify  God — to  do  all  to  the  gloiy  of 
God — ^is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all,  a 
lofty  privilege  which  should  be  enjoyed 
by  all, — by  the  poor  as  well  as  by  the  rich, 
by  the  young  as  well  aa  by  the  old,  by 
the  sick  and  the  sorrowful  aa  well  aa  by 
the  healthy  and  the  happy.  He  was 
glorified  in  ancient  times,  you  remember, 
hy  the  little  maid  of  Israel  who  waited 
on  Naaman  the  Assyrian  general's  wife, 
and  by  David  amid  the  splendours  of  his 
royal  home ;  by  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
the  drawers  of  water  in  the  land  of  Judah, 
when  they  toiled  under  the  heat  and  bar- 
den  of  the  day,  and  by  Solomon  in  hia 
wisdom  and  his  wealth ;  by  Samuel,  when 
as  a  child  he  ministered  before  the  L<^y 
and  by  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faith- 
ful;  by  Dorcas,  the  godly  woman  of 
Joppa,  who  made  coata  and  garments  for 
the  poor;  and  by  Paul,  when  he  reasoned 
of  righteousness,  and  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come.  Whatever,  then,  bo 
your  station,  whatever  be  your  age^  what- 
ever be  your  talents,  '•  Whether  ye  eat 
or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  d(^  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God." 

In  the  ncond  place,  let  me  remind  yoa 
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that  a  desire  for  God*8  glor/  should  actu- 
4ite  you  in  every  thing,  even  in  eating 
and  drinking — in  the  amallest  aa  well  aa 
the  moat  important  transaction  of  your 
life.  Do  not  suppose  that  in  order  to 
•effect  this  you  must  retire  from  the 
bustle  of  the  busy  world,  dwell  with  the 
liermit  in  his  gloomy  cell,  and  give  your- 
^eelf  up  exclusively  to  contemplation  and 
prayer.  Those  who,  at  the  bidding  of  a 
•corrupt  and  superstitious  faith,  forsake 
^he  homes  and  spheres  where  God  had 
placed  them,  and  attempt  to  wrap  them- 
«elTe8  up  continually  in  religious  reveries. 
Instead  of  doing  everything,  usually  do 
nothing  to  the  glory  of  God.  Doubtless 
prayer  and  contemplation  are  high,  holy, 
^1-important  duties ;  but  in  our  present 
«tate  of  probation,  the  greater  part  of  our 
^uty  is  of  a  social  kind.  And  those  who 
wrap  themselves  up  in  lonely  visions  and 
^eall  it  piety,  who  sit  in  cloistered  specu- 
lation and  call  it  godliness,  may  be  in 
•honest  error;  but  into  a  greater  they  could 
scarcely  fall,  than  to  confine  that  tight 
and  that  love  which  were  meant  to  be 
imparted  to  their  fellow- men  within  the 
narrow  monastery  of  a  single  breast.  No, 
t>e  assured,  that  if  you  humbly  and  daily 
«eek  for  the  promised  graces  of  God's 
Spirit,  and  manifest  your  being  possessed 
<if  these  by  your  godliness  and  your  hon- 
«ety,  your  gentleness  and  your  diligence, 
your  benevolence  and  your  holiness,  in 
the  intercourse  and  transactions  of  ordi- 
nary life,  you  glorify  God  as  much,  or 
rather  far  more,  than  if  you  were  praying 
on  your  bended  knees,  within  the  house 
of  God,  from  early  dawn  to  dewy  ere. 

When  we  say,  that  in  everything,  even 
the  smallest  action  of  your  life,  you 
•hould  be  actuated  by  a  desire  for  God's 
glory,  we  do  not  mean  that  this  desire 
flhould  be  always  formally  and  con- 
eciously  before  your  mind,  but  only 
really  and  substantially.  When  a  well- 
educated  man  reads  a  book  he  does  not 
consciously  spell  out  every  syllable  and 
word  that  he  reads;  but  be  does  so  sub- 
■tantially,  otherwise  he  could  not  read. 
And  it  is  in  this  way  that  a  desire  for 
God's  glory  runs,  as  it  were,  through 
every  page,  and  every  paragraph,  and 
every  chapter  of  the  believer's  life. 


When  a  man  goes  on  a  very  important 
errand  to  a  distant,  foreign  country,  he 
journeys  by  sea  and  by  land  as  rapidly 
and  securely  as  he  can ;  but  he  enjoys 
as  he  goes  along  the  society  of  his  fellow- 
travellers,  and  admires  the  beauty  of  tho 
scenery.  The  motive  which  virtually 
actuates  him  throughout  all  his  journey 
is  to  accomplish  his  errand,  although  he 
does  not  constantly  and  formally  think 
of  that  errand. 

To  promote  the  glory  of  God  is  the 
believer's  errand  in  his  pilgrimage,  al- 
though he  may  not  be  every  moment 
either  thinking  or  speaking  of  it.  It  is 
the  paramount  motive  which  guides  him 
in  all  his  ways ;  it  is  the  noblest  end  of 
man.  There  is  no  other  end  worthy  of 
the  supreme  desires  of  a  rational  and 
immortal  creature.  Pleasures,  comforts, 
richer,  fame,  and  honours,  they  perish  in 
the  using.  Joys  and  sorrows,  wit  and 
wisdom,  health  and  sickness,  the  applause 
or  rebukes  of  men,  how  soon  shall  they  be 
forgotten  in  the  grave!  Let  the  glory  of 
God  be  as  the  ark  of  the  Holy  One,  to 
guide  you  in  all  your  wanderings,  and 
In  all  your  waitings ;  and  so,  when  you 
lay  aside  the  pilgrim's  garments  and 
the  pilgrim's  staff,  you  shall  exchange 
them  for  the  white  robe  and  the  palm 
of  victory  I  "  Whether,  therefore,  ye  ea^ 
or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God."    Amen. 


Lord !  what  a  change  within  as  one  short  hour  ) 
Spent  in  thy  presence  will  avail  to  make  I 
What  burdens  lighten,  what  temptations  slake, ' 
What  parched  grounds  refresh  as  with  a  shower. 
We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower ; 
We  rise,  and  aH  ttie  distant  and  the  near 
Stand  forth  in  sunny  outline,  brave  and  ele«r :  * 
We  kneel,  how  weak  I— we  rise,  how  ftill  of 

power!  Z 

WI9,  therefore,  should  we  do  onrselvas  this 


Or  oth^^— that  we  are  not  always  strong^;; 
That  we  are  eter  OTerbome  mth  care-~ 
That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  bo— ' 
Anxious  or  troubled— when  with  us  is  prayer, 
And  Joy,  and  strength,  and^courage,  are  with 
tiiee? 

Bbv.  r.  •.  TaaasH^ 
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Tha  jbio^raphies  of  men  of  scUnc^  want 
't«  chief  iutereat  aad  oharm  if  they  pre- 
sent the  anomaloQs  spectacle  of  an  in- 
quirer into  the  workmanship  of  God 
pTactically .  forgetting  that  God  exists. 
X>r.  Wilson's  book  affords  us  the  ac- 
eoiiai  of  one  emioont  for  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  investigation  on  which  he 
had  entered,— the  study  of  the  human 
frame,  and  its  action  in  health  and  dis- 
easoy  with  other  relative  topics  of  re- 
search ;  bnt  who  was  for  long  ignorant 
of  the  great  duty  and  happiness  of  serv- 
ing God  ;  and  only  towards  the  close  of 
his  earthly  eareer,  sought ,  with  the  whole 
vigour  of-  a  heaven-taught  mind,  to 
glorify  his  Maker  alike  in  action  and 
suffering. 

The  biographies  of  ministers  present 
but  a  congenial  and  natural  topic,  when 
larga  mention  is  made  of  earnest  self- 
examination,  of  seasons  for  prayer,  and 
«f  activity  in  doing  good.  These  things 
may  seem  to  the  unthinking  to  wear  but 
a  beeoming  aspect,  as .  if  ministers  and 
the  members  of  their  flocks  were  not 
equally  responsible  to  God  for  the  right 
use  of  their  facuUics,  and  the  proper 
direction  of  their  thoughts  and  affections. 
A  great  sinner  becomes  a  great  saint, 
«nd  the  world  is  struck  by  the  altered 
nature  of  his  desires  and  actions.  To 
our  mind  the  spectacle  is  as  striking,  and 
the  lesson  as  instructive,  when  one  whose 
whole  habits  were  those  of  calm  and 
patient  investigation^  but  who  had  long 
lived  "without  God  in  the  world,"  is 
led  to  ponder  on  the  most  momentous  of 
all  topics — tries  the  might  of  prayer — 
studies  in  humility  the  Word— and 
emerges  from  the  darkness  of  unbelief 
and  the  gloomy  resolution  of  stoicism, 
into  the  light  of  day,  and  the  resoluteness 
of  A  soul  taught  to  glorify  God  u  the 
fii'os  of  adversity. 

We  do  not  intend  to  illastrafe  fully 
Dr.  Reid's  career,  or  even  to  give  an 

♦  LifccfDt,  Seid,  l«te  Chandot  Professor  of 
Anftomy  and  Medicine  in  the  UniTenity.  of 
St.  Andrews.    Bj  George  Wilson,  M.D. 


outline  of  his  biography^  beyond  men- 
tioning the  facts  that  be  was  bom  «t 
Bathgate  on  9th  April  1809— took  bi» 
degree  in  1830 — became  a  demonstrator 
of  Anatomy  to  the  School  in  Did  Sor- 
geon's  Hall,  Edinburgh,  in  1833— 4Utin- 
guished  himself  by  original  inveiliga- 
tions  into  subjects  connected  with 
profesjiional  study — and,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Fletcher,  his  mode&t  scruples  being 
overcome  by  a  numerously  signed  requi- 
sition proceeding  from  highly  compe- 
tent judges,  who  appreciated  his  abili- 
ties, and  augured  much  good  from  the 
election,  proceeded  to  lecture  in  public 
on  the  subjeot  of  physiology,  Norember 
1836.  He  continued  to  discharge  tfaia 
duty  until  the  close  of  the  winter  seesion 
1840-41,  when  his  abilities  and  fitness 
having  recommended  him  to  the  patrons 
of  the  Chair,  he  was  elected  Cbandes. 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  We 
remember  that,  on  a  first  ?isit  to  St. 
Andrew.^,  about  ten  years  since,  when 
we  explored  with  aingular  interest  thfr 
ruins  of  its  ancient  fabrics,  and  paeed 
its  academic  courts,  hearing  Dr.  Reiffs 
name  mentioned  by  our  conductor  with 
deep  respect,  as  haviog  done  much  to> 
advance  the  study  of  his  favourite 
science,  and  as  having  commended  him- 
self to  the  regard  of  all,  by  proved 
character  and  worth.  Independently  of 
professional  attainments,  he  was  most 
deserving  to  be  mentioned  and  praiaed. 
In  the  relationships  of  life  he  was  waxm 
and  kind ;  as  a  medical  adviser  f o  tha 
poor,  patient  and  unwearied;  a  perse- 
vering truth-seeker  in  every  department 
(save  one)  that  came  under  his  notice;, 
nor  could  an  outwardly  calm  and  onlm- 
passioned  disposition  veil  from  observers 
a  kindly  and  generous  heart.  But  from 
all  his  studies  God  was  absent ;  nor  did 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  act  upoa  him 
with  constraining  iofluence  and  power. 

Worldly  prosperity  had  by  this  time 
dawned  upon  him  in  fuller  measure  than 
hefore.  His  vigorous  constitution  seemed 
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to  promise  length  of  days — he  was  hap- 
pily wedded,  with  young  children  grow- 
ing round  hin],--.the  object  of  stncero 
esteem  to  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and 
honoured  by  all  who  cultivated  the 
sciences;  while  Increasing  fame  pro- 
mised still  higher  reputation  and  a 
wider  field. 

'*  The  branches  of  knowledge  which  he 
most  loved  to  study  were  every  day  ex- 
tending and  opening  up  fresh  fields  of  re- 
aearoh^n  exploring  which  he  could  pro- 
mise  himself  new  delights  and  new  hon- 
ours. Higher  academical  preferment, 
bringing  with  it  additional  wealth,  repu- 
tation, and  opportunities  for  learning  and 
distinction,  awaited  him,  to  all  appear- 
ajice,  at  no  distant  day ;  and  even  if  pro- 
inotioA  did  not  come,  he  had  in  present 
possession  a  sufficiency  of  worldly  goods 
^-a  professional  position,  and  such  op- 
portunities for  cultivating  knowledge,  as 
wo<ald  have  satisfied  a  much  less  con- 
tented and  more  ambitious  man  than  he 
was.  Above  all,  he  possessed  health, 
whichy  in  every  estimate  of  human  hap- 
piness that  does  not  make  God  its  centre 
and  source,  must  be  placed  at  the  summit 
of  earthly  desires.  This  good  gift  Dr. 
Keid  enjoyed  in  fullest  measure.  He  had 
a.Toboat  body,  great  physical  strength, 
4  sanguine  temperament,  a  vigorous  in- 
tellect, a  happy  temper,  and  a  resolute, 
courageous  spirit.  What  might  not  one 
BO  endowed  count  upon  achieving  in  the 
twenty  or  thirty  years  of  active  life 
which  apparently  yet  lay  before  him? 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  this  peace, 

Prosperity,  and  happiness,  that  a  mortal 
isease  suddenly  set  its  mark  upon  him. 
In  the  month  of  November  1847,  a  small 
blister  appeared  on  his  tongue,  which 
before  long  opened  into  an  ulcer,  be- 
traying the  symptoms  of  cancer, — a  dis- 
ease which,  in  spite  of  the  advancement 
of  medicine,  is  still  almost  synonymous 
with  protracted,  unappeasable  torture, 
and  painful,  lingering  death. 

**  Some  period  elapsed  before  the  true 
nature  of  the  affection  of  the  tongue  was 
put  beyond  doubt.  There  can  be  no 
question,  however,  that  from  the  first 
l>f.  Reid  looked  with  some  anxiety  on 
what  so  great  a  patholoorist  knew  to  be 
a  sospteious  malady,  trifling  though  it 
might  appear  to  an  unprofessional  eye. 
It  b  remembered  by  those  who  were 
about  him  at  the  time,  that  so  early  as 
December  1847,  he  frequently  consulted 
the  looking-glass  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  complaint,  and  himself  applied 
caustica  to  the  diseased  part.  Ho  was 
careful^  nevertheless,  not  to  betray  his 


suspicions  to  any  of  his  relatives,  al- 
though the  ulceration  visibly  spread. 
At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  it  was  so 
sensib^  worse,  taat  ho  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh  and  consulted  his  medical 
friends.  His  appearance  awakened 
graver  apprehensions  than  they  oared  to 
t  (unk  aloud,  or  almost  to  express  to.  each 
other.  But  there  was  yet  ho^e ;  and  Dr. 
Reid,  provided  with  a  gold  shield  to  pro- 
tect the  tongue  from  the  irritating  con- 
tact of  the  teeth,  returned  to  St.  An- 
dreym,  and  submitted  faithfully  to  the 
regimen  and  prescriptions  recommended 
to  him.  They  were  of  no  avail  in  retard- 
ing the  progress  of  the  complaint,  and  aa 
soon  as  the  close  of  the  winter  session  of 
1847-48  relieved  him  from  his  more  press- 
ing University  duties,  he  prepared  to  try 
new  measures." 

Change  of  scene  was  recommended, 
it  being  supposed  that  the  alFection 
might  thus  be  mitigated,  supposing  the 
disorder  not  to  be  malignant.  He  re- 
tired to  Keswick  in  Cumberland  for  a 
short  period;  and  it  was  there  that, 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  idea  that 
death  after  protracted  suiTertng  and  tor- 
ture might  be  his  lot,  he  began  solemnly 
to  think  upon  the  future,  and  inquhre 
into  his  position  in  relation  to  God.  Of 
his  previous  state,  and  of  the  transition 
which  took  place  amidst  scenes  where 
the  loveliness  of  natural  scenery  pointed 
to  Him  who  has  bedecked  the  world 
with  so  much  beauty,  Dr.  Wilson  thus 
speaks : — 

«  On  his  way  to*  the  Lakes  he  spent 
a  night  in  Edinburgh  with  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Taylor.  He  scarcely  spoke  a  syU 
lable;  and  his  countenance  wore  such 
an  expression  of  cheerless  gloom,  that 
his  desponding,  almost  despairing  look, 
haonted  her  through  a  long  night  which 
it  rendered  sleepless.  It  equally  pained 
another  near  relative,  who,  like  Mrs. 
Taylor,  believed  it  to  betoken  an  agon- 
izing mental  struggle.  When  he  re- 
turned from  England  this  painful  look 
was  gone;  nor  did  it  ever  return,  al- 
though the  probability  of  a  fatal  issue  to 
his  malady  had  much  increased,  and  hit 
physical  sufferings  were  daily  becoming 
more  severe.  The  wan  expression  which 
bodily  exhaustion,  and  nights  rendered 
sleepless  by  unquenchable  agony,  imprint 
upon  the  countenance,  and  the  peculiar 
indescribable  aspect  which  is  occasioned 
by  malignant  disease,  were  afterwards 
seen  too  plainly  on  the  sufferer's  face. 
But  the  despairing  look  which  is  begot- 
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ten  of  the  conflict  between  the  heart 
erjing,  '  Peace  1  peace  I*  and  the  con- 
science replylnf^,  'Tber«  is  no  peace!' 
wJM never  «itn«*«ted  on  Mt  noUe  coaiite* 
BMKie  attain.  Keswiok  waa  the  soeoe  of 
a  great  vpiritttal  change — in  which^  so 
far  aa  the  mightiest  objects  that  can 
interest  mankind  are  concerned,  all  old 
ttiings  became  for  him  new.  It  would 
be  yrtrj  ssAisfactory,  merely  as  the  eola- 
tion of  a  oarioMs  psjrchological  problem, 
amch  more  from  its  yalue  as  a  moral 
•sample,  could  we  explicitly  trace  the 
steps  by  which  he  passed  from  the  seep, 
tical,  critical  domain  of  things  ▼isible,  in 
which.  Oiling  the  intellect  as  the  only 
■eedfol  weapon,  he  had  so  lung  walked 
by  sight  to  that  higher  region  of  things 
iovLsible,  in  which  he  was  hereafter  to 
walk  by  faith.  Had  he  long  surTived 
the  tranbition,  he  would  probably  have 
dwelt  upon  the  steps  that  led  to  it.  But 
although  there  was  a  temporary  reeo- 
▼erj  of  healthy  he  regarded  himself  all 
throughout  (although  he  betrayed  the 
feeling  to  few)  as  little  else  than  a  dying 
man/  He  was  always  tbusi  in  the  condi- 
tion of  one  preparing  to  die ;  and  never 
Ikr  enough  removed  from  the  great  crisis 
m  his  moral  history  which  lay  behind 
kim,  and  the  final  strngf>le  which  lay 
before,  to  sit  down  and  trace  the  devel- 
opment of  bid  feelings  at  the  period  when 
first  iu  Lis  life  he  could  say,  '  The  dark- 
ness is  past,  and  the  true  light  now  shin- 
#th,'" 

He  had  now  tasted  that  peace  which  re- 
iMined  mAroken  to  the  last.  He  had,  at 
the  outset  of  trouble,  merely  endeavoar* 
•d  to  school  himself  fo  submission  by  tbe 
truth,  that  "better  men  than  ho  had 
met  a  fate  as  hard  ;**  henceforth,  whether 
in  wrking  to  near  relativea  or  dUtant 
firiends,  or  in  conversation  with  those 
armmd,  he  Bttered  many  an  expression 
of  thankfulness  to  Him  who  had  made 
sore  tribnlation  to  be  accompanied  by 
•anfort,  enlighteament,  and  pardon. 

The  aboorblBg  ittflnence  of  hia  daily 
atocations  in  early  Kfe,  though  he  had 
OBjoyed  the  benefit  of  careful  training 
and  religious  instruction*  had  not  been 
praeioiisly  counteracted  by  religions 
priMipleb  Prone  to  test  ererytbing 
by  reason^  he  knew  not  nor  acted 
wider  the  power  of  faith.  Every  prob- 
lam  was  tried  by  logic  He  was  not 
a  scoffer  of  piety  9  be  recogoiaed  tbe 
tiaolng  «vl«knoea  ff  design  appar^t  ia 
the  structure  of  man  and  of  the  lower 


animals ;  but  wliile  owning  In  theory  the 
divine  aovereignty,  God  was  not  in  all 
his  thoughts.  We  again  quote  a  beau* 
tiful  passage  from  the  narrative  of  hia 
biographer : — 

'<  Years  before,  at  the  death  of  his 
devout  broth<'r-in-law,  Mr.  Taylor,  he 
said,  *  If  the  Bible  is  true,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  he  is  happy  enough;*  but  aa  jet 
tbe  'if.'  was  only  in  psrt  resolved.  'I 
passed,'  said  he  on  another  occasion,  re- 
ferring to  his  condition  before  hia  last 
illness,  'with  others  for  a  moral  man, 
but  God  was  not  in  all  my  thonghta.* 

**  It  was  with  this  verdict  given  against 
him  in  the  forum  of  his  own  conscience, 
tliat  he  retired  to  Cumberland  to  listen 
daily  in  his  dumb  agony  to  the  prophetic 
voice  sounding  in  his  ear,  *  Prepare  to 
meet  thy  God  I*  He  repeated  the  warn- 
ing, however,  to  no  one — took  no  rela- 
tive, or  connexion,  or  religious  friend 
into  bis  confidence — applied  to  no  earth- 
ly quarter  tor  assistance — turni&hed  him- 
self with  no  theological  treatises,  or  po- 
lemical works,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  with 
books  of  any  kind  to  accompany  him  in 
his  j  ourney .  For  a  brief  space  he  appears 
to  have  been  too  much  stagfi;ered  to  think 
whence  help  could  come.  But  In  Ids  tra- 
velling trunk  bis  wife  had  been  careful 
to  place  a  Bible,  and  one  of  bis  earliest 
letters  to  her  was  full  of  gratitude  for 
the  thoughtful  kindness.  This  Bible  waa 
his  daily  companion  in  his  lonely  walks. 
He  studied  it  with  an  intensity  such  as 
he  had  never  displayed  in  the  study  of 
any  book  before.  He  studied  it  aa  4 
book  which  only  those  who  have  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  inspired 
it,  can  underbtaiid ;  and  he  was  earnest 
in  prayer  to  God  for  the  gift  of  His 
Spirit.  Nor  did  He  who  loveth  to  be 
entreated  forget  His  promise  to  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him. 
Within  some  three  weeks  at  furthest,  a 
peace,  composure,  contentment,  and  joy^ 
which  John  Reid  had  never  known  in  the 
most  healthful  and  prosperous  season  o^ 
his  past  life,  pervaded  bis  soul,  and  hia 
heart  began  to  fill  with  <  the  perfect  love 
that  oasteth  out  fear.'  It  was  tbe  old 
and  wondrons,  but  true  tale.  For  yeart 
he  had  been  doubting  the  wiadoni  of 
prayer,  holding  it  to  be  preavmptaova  lor 
an  iodividadi  to  look  for  apecaal  favoor 
from  God,  — arjcuing  coooeraing  tbe  irre- 
conciiabilitT  of  free  will  and  predestina- 
tion, the  dilemma  of  lit>erty  and  neces* 
sity,  and  the  Hke  theologioal  probtoma. 
He  had  built  round  hia  eool  ontworha  a£ 
doabt  which  ha  eamid  ttot  wibuU*^  nor 
any  other  nam  taJta  4o vn  iar  him  ;  bat 
at  one  breath  ef  God's  Spirit  they  fled 
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away,  and  no  place  was  found  for  them. 
He  came  to  God  fully  realizinjj,  for  the 
first  time,  that  *  He  u,  and  that  He  is  a 
rewarder  of  tboa«  that  diligently  seek 
Him;'  and  God  filled  him  with  good 
things,  and  sent  him  not  empty  away. 
There  was  not  explained  to  him  how,  to 
the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  prayer  does 
not  claiih  with  foreknowledge;  and  be 
knew  no  better  than  he  did  before  how 
the  Creator's  infinite  omnipresence  co» 
exists  with  man's  finite  ii]di?{duality, — 
what  the  bond  is  which  reconciles  pre- 
destination and  free  will,  or  what  the 
link  which  resolves  necessity  into  liberty. 
He  does  not,  probably  even  now,  know 
how  to  reconcile  these  mysterious  oppo- 
sftes ;  perhaps  he  never  will,  nor  any 
other  child  of  man.  But  he  was  made 
certain  that  God  hears  prayer,  for  his 
own  prayers  were  answered.  He  was 
assured  of  forsrtveness  for  bis  sins,  for 
*  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  un- 
doritanding*  was  with  him;  and  ihespec- 
ulativo  difficulties  which  had  once  seemed 
to  hedge  him  round  and  hide  God's  face 
from  him,  fled  away  at  the  sound  of 
prayer  to  that  shadow- land  which  skirts 
the  horizon  of  this  life,  and  kept  silence 
whilit  he  found  answer  to  the  great 
practical  question,  'How  shall  man  be 
just  before  God?' 

"  There  is  something  to  myself  un- 
speakably touching  and  solemn  in  the 
spectacle  of  the  forlorn  man  of  science — 
an  exile  among  the  lonely  hills  and  still 
lakes,  gazing  on  their  beauty  with  a 
mournful  distraction,  and  as  jret  finding 
in  them  no  emblem  or  foreshadow  of 
those  green  pastures  and  quiet  waters 
which  are  now  for  ever  his.  A  dark 
season  there  doubtless  was,  deepening 
onwards  into  midnight  gloom,  illumin- 
ated only  by  infernal  lights,  and  echoing 
with  demon  voices  reiterating  blasphe- 
iniet,  and  hoarsely  whispering,  '  Curse 
God  and  die.'  And  then  there  was  the 
morning  twilight,  and  the  slow  dawning 
from  below  the  troubled  horizon,  and  lh«^ 
grey  shadows,  till  the  day-star  arose  in 
his  heart;  and  not  only  was  it  bri>;ht 
within,  but  all  the  outer  world  was  col- 
oored  with  'a  light  that  never  shone  on 
sea  or  land.'  ** 

Our  rapidly  contracting  space  prevents 
lit  from  enlarging.  Do  our  readers  wieh 
to  have  an  affecting  illastratioo  of  the 
might  of  religions  principle,  and  the 
force  of  love  to  God  and  Christ  sustain- 
ing the  spirit  of  a  highly  intellectual  and 
aocompliabed  man  amidst  repeated  dis- 
appoiiitments,-^leaas  of  light  occasion* 
ally  given,  bat  only  to  end  in  deepest 


darkness  as  to  mere  worldly  prospects  ? 
Do  they  wish  to  see  how  heartfelt  rell-  ' 
gron  brings  out  all  the  higher  faculties 
into  more  vigorous  activity,  and  demand* 
the  Tigorous  proseootion  of  what  tba 
"  hand  finds  to  do  ?'*  They  will  find  suoh 
an  illustration  in  this  biography,  in  which 
the  story  of  a  life,  "eventually  hid  with 
God  in  Christ,"  is  tonchingly  and  power- 
fully told.  Writing  to  a  medical  friend, 
Dr.  Reid  said,— 

"  I  often  sincerely  regret  that  my 
mind  was  not  earlier  impressed  deeply 
with  the  paramount  importance  of  a  re- 
ligious life.  It  strikes  roe  now  with  the 
utmost  surprise  that  man  should  continue 
to  fix  his  affections  entirely  upon  the 
fleeting  and  perishing  things  of  earth, 
and  that  he  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
kind  entreaties,  the  warnings,  and  the 
commands  of  his  heavenly  Father,  who 
made  him,  hns  supported  him,  bestowed 
upon  him  all  that  he*  possesses,  and  who 
will  one  day  exact  a  rigorous  account  of 
the  things  done  in  the  body,  unless  he 
turn  and  repent  him  of  Ms  sins.  What 
a  lamentable  proof  this  Is  of  the  debas- 
ing nature  of  sin,  and  of  the  soul-destroy- 
ing bondage  under  which  it  has  placed 
man  I  I  find  that  there  Is  a  satisfaction, 
a  deep-felt  and  soul-satisfying  pleasure 
in  a  religious  life,  which  the  pleasures  of 
sin  cannot  afford:  so  that,  apart  alto* 
gel  her  from  the  life  that  is  to  come,  tt 
would  be  much  fur  roan's  advantage  to 
lead  a  life  of  righteooaness/' 

He  continued  to  discharge  the  datiea- 
of  his  ofloe  so  long  as  strength  permit^* 
ted,  though  bearing  a  daily  weight  of 
agony  from  the  disease,  which  repeated 
operations  only  for  a  brief  period  re* 
moved,  and  which  opiates  might  deaden, 
bat  could  not  take  away.  At  length,  as 
he  grew  worse,  he  read  less  of  seenlar 
works,  and  more  of  those  that  were  re* 
ligious.  From  the  period  when  he  first 
returned  to  St.  Andrews,  after  the  com* 
roencement  of  his  illness,  the  Scriptures, 
at  one  time  covered  with  dust  in  a  eor^* 
ner  of  his  library,  now  ocenpied  a  place 
on  the  study  table,  where  they  were 
most  accessible.  ''His  sufferings  and 
his  faith  increased  together ;"  bat  whiia 
once  he  might  have  seemed  to  be  goinfp 
into  ttarlesa  night,  eternity  now  revealed 
to  him  its  heights  of  perfection, its  augost 
companionehip,  and  holy  joys. 

S'  It  was  plain  to  all  that  the  end  could 
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not  be  far  off.  Like  the  forlorn  lodian^ 
WHoAJil  cartels  eanOe' drifted  sloWly  down 
tbe  Kfagaj'a,  and  was  inevitably  mbving 
tpwardd  tb^  fatal  Falls,  John  Reid  saw 
e^c^i  4^y  Separate  him  further  from  wife, 
end  inother,  and  child,  and  frienda ;  and 
the  sound  of  the  darlc  waters  rose  with 
iiior^asing  distLBoUesa  in  the  liearing  of 
tJl,  Jfeither  could  help  the  other,  or 
atay  the  great  river  whose  sea  is  death. 
Every  moment  made  more  dim  the 
m'dnrning  figures  on  the  receding  shore ; 
aad  the  helpless  mariner  could  hear, 
tbon^h  no  other  cauld,  the  swelling  mur- 
mur of  the  waves  that  brealc  upon  the 
shore  of  eternity.  But  he  had  no  dread 
of  shipwreclc ;  nor  had  they.  The  anchor 
was  within  the  veil,  and  was  certain  to 
prove  true. 

'*  He  never  betrayed  impatience.  He 
scarcely  alluded  to  his  sufferings ;  and  if 
at  all,  only  when  they  were  past.  About 
the  close  of  the  first  week  of  Julyj  his 


unconfessed  torture  from  his  posidon  in 
bed  was  so  minifest».  that'a  hydrostatic' 
cotaeh  -wa!^  proeufed  from  Edfnburgh:' 
U»  isx^essed  very  Mr onglf  his  > gratef oK^^ 
nets  for  the  reH^  which  ii«i!Eecd(ri^  aoA: 
onhr  tberebjr  betrajred  the  amoiyi^t  of- 
suffering  which  it  bad  relieved.  The 
strongest  expression  of  painful  trial  to 
which  he  gave  utterance,  took  the  shape 
of  the  meek  prayer,  'If  it  b^the  Lion^a. 
will  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  I 
were  taken  away." 

Physical  sufferings  thrilled  the  tiarv:ifl 

with  agony; — the  <* peace  that  pasRSeth 
understanding**  abode  within  thesoql.' 
If  a  spirit  so  free  from  obliquity ,  and,  a^ 
life  so  useful,  needed  to  be  brought  «iifeder  ^ 
the  inauenoe  of  faith  in  Ohiist^  is  noit  tlie 
lesson  obvious,  ''Prepare  to  m^et  tlij- 
God  ?**  and  the  admonition  applicable  ta ' 
all,  «  Be  ye  also  read  J  r'  ;,,!! 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE— EGYPT. 

No.HL 

( Continued fivm  page  340  (f  Vol  IIL) 


Ittpreseflttng-to  omr  readers  a  few  addi- 
tfdnar  itlu^ratlons  of  Scripture  in  con- 
n^ion  with  Joseph's  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
vi^^.miifit  premise  that  our  limits  will  not 
peffmit  us  to  enlarge  on  this  subject  at 
anjfthing  like  the  length  we  should  like 
to  do.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  hardly 
an,  event  cpnoected  with  the  life  of  thi;> 
patHaroh  of  which  the  monuments  do  not 
afford  us  an  illustration  mere  or  less  appo- 
eift..  We  must  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  giving  a  few  of  the  roost 
striking,  and  of  those  that  afford  t^he 
strq9g«st  proof  that  th«  author  of  Penta- 
teuch did  live  in  Egypt,  and  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  Ei'st  to  which  we  shall  allude  is  In 
connexion  with  Joseph's  £ojoura  in  the 
bouse  of  Potipbar,  and  the  danger  to 
wbleh  he  was  exposed  by  the  sinfulness 
of  hfs  master's  wife.  We  have  already 
Jipticcd  the  fact' that  Sarah,  when  she 
Ti^ited  Eigyj)tin  coiopany  with  h«r  buS" 
band,  was  seen  by  the  Egyptian  oourtiersf 
who  eomnfended  her  beouty  before. Pba- 
ri^Qh.  from  this  we  \tht  that  the  cus- 
toms 0^  tliRt  Qouotrj;  wc;re  difforewt  from 


what  they  are  now,  when  wonCt^h  aImM 
always  veil  their  faces  in  public,  ^nd  that' 
Sarah  must  have  been  in  the  habit. oX 
going  abe«t  unveiled*    WebaTa.a.'OOKw^ 
roboration  of  this  In  the  account  gt««ii.ia^' 
Genesis  xxxix.  7-13,  of  JbsepbV  temjit^^ 
at  ion  by  the  wife  of  bis  master.'   IjTe 
there  see  that  the  poutlon  of  womeii\ 
must  have  been  materially  jdiffer««t:flm( 
what  it  is  fiow ;  for,  had  thay  baea^  ^^J, 
shut  up  in  the  harem  as  they  are  ti&i/ 
Potiphar's  wife  could  not  have  bad  Web 
opportunities  of  coming  into  contact  with. 
any  of  tbe  males  of  her.  husbaod'a  baa^* 
Various  German  infidel  authors,  theno<i . 
fore,  arguing  from  the  present  clttbsus 
of  Egypt,  have  maintained  that  tHd  llis^^ 
tory,  as  recorded  in  Genesis,  could  z^iot '. 
have  taken  placei  and  Ibat  tba  .wboW-^ftvr 
ratlve  betrays  an  igtioHm^c  of  EgyiptiaB} 
manners  and  customs;  f<M^  that  itt 'iicf'ui^' 
cujnstances  would  it  have  bc'cn' {kritHjEB^' 
to  Joseph  to  come  into  the  prcseiyse  f{!^ 
tb«  women,  madi  kiss  ta'«ataf.Uie;b«M9i«  * 
Now  (here  is  tro  doubt  tbattkO'Btate'af  • 
matters  described  ftt  Geti^s^i  ii  ^ei'y-i*^' 
ferent  from  modern 'ft^*^tlariiish|^"*d5*] 
cpriling  to  »luc)^tbcJH^W£^9i«^^/?#^^f^iif 
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hci^se  woutd  havci  had  ao  such  free  access 
to  their  j»)«tra$s.  The  ignoranc^f  how- 
e«ery  wkh  which  the  writers  charge 
Mo<e9 19  Mifeirely  on  their  side ;  for  we 
have  on  the  monuments  the  most  distinct 
and  IncontroTertible  evidence  that  in  no 
Sgjptian  family  was  there  anj  restraint 
jdacedoq^the 

SOCfAX.  INTBRCOUBSK  Ot  THR  SCXK8. 

"  Indeed,"  sajs  Dr.  Ritto  when  spealc- 
iug  on  this  point,  "  this  history  most  be 
regarded  as  the  most  remarlsable  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians that  we  possess,  and  in  fact  the  only 
aecotmt  of  such  ancient  date,  if  we  except 
perhaps  some  of  their  own  monuments. 

*'  li  Wf  then,  admitted,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  ancieut  historians,  confirmed  by 
the  history  of  Joseph,  and  by  that  of  the 
znenoments,  that  the  women  in  Egypt 
were  indulged  with  greater  privileges 
than  in  any  other  country;  and  this  we 
may  certainly  accept  as  an  evidence  of 
their  higher  external  and  social  civiliza- 
tion. The  Greek  historians  seem,  indeed, 
to  ascribe  a  certain  superiority  in  Egypt 
to  the  women  over  the  men ;  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  true,  although  the 
statement  may  be  accounted  for  by  con- 
sidi^dng  the  impression  which  the  polite 
and,  formal  obeisance  of  man's  strength 
before  woman's  weakness  and  delicacy — 
Boeh  as  exists  also  in  modern  Europe — 
would  iaakeepon  Greek  traTellers,  whose 
uaagea  were  so  very  different.  It  is  just 
as  if  an  Oriental  should  infer,  from  the 
deferential  attention  which  females  re- 
ceive from  men  under  our  social  system, 
that  women  here  rule  over  men,  and 
should  deem  his  discorery  confirmed  hj 
theikct  that  a  lady  reigns  over  the  land. 
The  same  phenomena  might,  indeed,  even 
to.  this  extent,  be  witnessed  in  Egypt, 
whore  the  royal  authority  and  supreme 
direction  of  affkirs  were  entrusted,  with- 
ou%  reserve,  to  women.  Even  the  mistakes 
intxi  which  the  aneient  wriUrs  fell  in 
▼iewiog  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians 
regarding  women,  from  their  being  so 
precisely  similar  to  those  into  which  an 
Oriental  would  fall  respecting  those  of 
dfiHzed  Europe,  serve  to  shew  as  where 
the  tmtb  lav.  That  the  wife  of  Potiphar 
waa  enabled,  from  day  to  day,  to  converse 
with  Joseph,  and  that  the  male  servants 
of  the  household  could  come  before  her  at 
her  call,  is  a  fact  as  astonishing  to  an 
Orietttsl  as  anything  he  would  witness  in 
onr  own  customs.  It  shews  that  the 
ladleaof  Egypt  enjoyed  quite  a  European 
measnre  of  freedom  at  home.  Nor,  prob- 
ably, were  they  subject  to  modern  oriental 
rejiraints  abroad.    On  this  point  there 


are  few  facts ;  bnt  at  a  later  perio^  ^4' 
find  th6  Wng*8  own  da,ughter  wjjjliiqg', 
down  to  the  river,  with  her  maiijens,  wlth^ 
such  freedom  aqd  unreserve. as  allowed  ot 
her  being  aooosted  by  a  stranger. .  (Elxod.. 
ii.  5-70"  '; 

The  evidenoe  given  by  the  monftral«lKt(i 
on  this  point  is  very  striking.  •  They  sheV 
that  in  the  reign  of  the  Pharaohs  th^ 
women  exposed  their  faces,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  as  much  liberty  as  the 
ladies  of  modern  Europe.  *•  We  hare,** 
says  Dr.  Hawks,  "  numerous  illustrations 
on  the  walls  of  Egypt  of  the 

SOCIAL  LIPB  OF  TH8  EOVPTtAKS. 

"  Thu!(,  in  the  representation  of  an 
entertainment,  we  may  see  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  sometimes  assembled  in  the 
same  apartment,  and  mingling  together 
with  all  the  freedom  of  modern  social  in- 
tercourse. The  children  also,  instead  of 
being  shut  up  in  the  harem,  according  to 
present  oriental  custom,  are  introduced 
into  the  company,  and  are  depicted  as 
sitting  by  the  mother's  side,  or  on  the 
father's  knee.  In  fact,  no  ancient  nation 
allowed  to  its  females  greater  luxuries 
and  privileges  than  were  granted  to  the 
Egyptian  women.  Their  dresses  were 
exceedingly  rich  and  costly.  As  has 
been  intimated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  inven- 
tory of  female  ornaments  furnished  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  (cb.  ill.  18-23)  might 
be  made  from  an  iospecUon  of  the  monu- 
ments. We  see  on  them  '  the  bravery  ot 
their  tinkling  ornaments  about  their  feet, 
and  their  csuU,  and  their  round  tires  Uke 
the  moon  ;  the  chains,  and  the  bracelets^ 
and  the  mufflers ;  the  bonnets,  and  the 
ornaments  of  the  legs,  and  the  head-bands, 
and  the  tablets,  and  the  ear-rings;  the 
rings  and  nose-jewels;  the  changeable 
suits  of  apparel,  and  the  mantles,  and  the 
wimples,  and  the  crisping-pins ;  the 
glasses  (mirrors),  and  the  fine  Unen,  and 
the  hoods,  and  the  veils.'  Some  of  the- 
representations  of  entertainments  on  the 
monuments  are  not  a  little  amusing; 
and  certainly  indicate  a  state  of  female 
freedom,  quite  as  liberal  as  could  have 
been  desired.  The  ladies  are  sometimes  to 
be  seen  engaged  in  an  animated  discussion 
on  the  respective  merits  of  their  ear-ringa 
and  the  arrangement  of  their  plaited 
hair,  and  exhibiting  a  characteristic 
rivalry.  Sometimes,  too,  may  be  seen 
unfortunate  ladies  paying  the  penalty  of 
excess  in  wine,  ana  evidently  unable  '  to 
carry  their  liquor  discreetly/  Sir  Gard- 
ner Wilkinson  supplies  us  with  a  repre- 
sentation from  Thebes,  and  thus  describes 
it :— '  Some  call  the  servants  to  support 
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.tbeip  a«  they  sJt,  others  witU  difBculty 

"prevent  themselves  from  falling  on  those 
1>ehfncl  them  ;  a  basin  Is  brought  too  late 
by  a  reltictftTkt  servant;  and  the  fkded* 

.Slower,  whTob  is  raady  to  drop  from  their 
heat«d  hands*  is  intended  to  bA  charac 
lorJstic  of  their  own  sensations.'  '* 

In  consequence  of  the  slanderous  ac- 
.cnsation  brought  by  Zuleikah — ^for  such, 
XIastern  tradition  teUs  us,  was  the  name 
«f  Potiphar's  wife — against  Joseph,  he 
was  oast  into  prison,  where  were  confined 
Pharaoh's  chief  butler  and  chief  baker. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  each  of  them 
dreamed  a  dream^  which  Joseph  inter- 
preted. The  head  butler  dreamed  that 
he  saw  a  vine.  This  has  been  made  a 
ground  of  objection  to  the  narrative,  be- 
•ansa  Herodotus  states  that  the  vine  did 
act  grow  In  Egypt.  But  the  Father  of 
History  was  in  this  case  mistaken.  '  We 
derive  from  the  monuments  the  most  in- 

•  controvertible  evidence  that  he  was  so. 
fiir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  his  volumes 
«ii  the  mannen  and  customs  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  (vol.  II,  pp.  142169,)  has 
furnished  the  most  abundant  proof  of  this 
in  various  drawings  from  the  monuments, 
in  which  he  ahewa  u»  not  merely  the  vine 
growing,  not  merely  representations  of 
'vineyards  and  vine  arbours,  Of  the  ripe 
clusters  being  protected  by  boys  from 
birds,  which  they  frighten  away  with  the 
aling  and  by  the  sound  of  their  voices, 
'but  also  of  the  gathering  of  .the  grapes, 
and  of  thehr  bding  carried  away  to  the 
winepress,  where  we  see  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  their  conversion  into  wine.  In 
Ibe  dream  of  the  chief  baker,  too,  we 
kfKte  an  ineidental  proof  of  the  veracity 
•f  the  narrative.  He  tells  Joseph  that 
lie  was  carrying  wicker  baskets  on  his 
head  filled  with  all  mannfr  of  bake- 
aaeats,  (Genesis  xl.  16,  17.)  On  the 
monuments  we  see  pictures  of  these 
wickef  baskets  ;  indeed  there  are  several 
specimens  in  the  British  Museum.  But 
the  peculiarity  Is  In  the  carrying  them 
on  the  head.  This  is  to  this  day  charac- 
teristic of  the  Egyptians,  and  peculiar  to 
them  among  the  nations  of  the  East. 
Herodotus  mentions  the  habit  of  bearing 
Iburdens  on  the  bead  by  the  men,  as  one 
by  which  the  Egyptians  were  distin- 
gniabed  from  ali  utlier  people.    ''Men,*^ 


says  be,  **  hear  burdens  on  their  heads, 
and  women  on  their  aboalderst*' 

In  Genesis  xli.  1,  we  are  told  that 
Pharaoh  dreamed  a  dream  which  none  of 
his  wise  men  could  interpret.  In  this 
emergency  the  chief  butler  remembered 
the  Hebrew  captive  who  had,  when  he 
was  in  prison,  foretold  his  deliverance 
and  advancement,  and  mentioned  to  Pha- 
raoh what  had  then  occurred.  ''Tlien 
Pharaoh,"  as  we  read  in  verse  14,  "sent 
and  called  Joseph,  and  they  bronglit  him 
hastily  out  of  the  dungeon ;  and  lie  ahav^ 
himself,  and  changed  his  raiment,  and 
came  into  Pharaoh.''  Our  niustration 
from  this  verse  ia  derived  from  the  men- 
tion of  the  apparently  onimportaBt  esr- 
oumstanoe  that  Joseph,  lief  ore  going  into 
the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  ''ahaved  him- 
self." Urgent  as  was  the  occasion,  this 
could  not  be  omitted  previous  tohiaia- 
troduction  to  the  royal  praaeace.  In 
ancient  courts  no  one  conld  enter  into  the 
royal  presence  in  a  slovenly  or  oflTenslTe 
garb  or  appearance.  We  find  an  example 
of  this  at  the  Persian  Court  in  Estfa.  v.  2. 

"To  us,  with  our  habits,"  says  I)r. 
Hawks,  "  there  may  appear  to  be  nothing 
but  what,  nndor  similar  eireamaisaices, 
we  ourselves  shoisld  do ;  but  if  earefttHy 
considered,  this  is  one  of  the  many  pas- 
sages to  be  found,  in  which  the  truth  oi 
the  Scripture  story  is  attested  by  a  casoai 
and  slight  allusion  to  remarkable  cus- 
tome,  which  a  mere  inventor  would  not 
be  likely  to  introduce  at  all ;  or  at  any 
rate,  to  introduce  without  explanation. 
Most  oriental  nations  have  always  cher- 
ished the  beard,  and  do  so  to  this  day. 
The  loss  of  it  is  regarded  as  a  disgrace. 
Such  was  undoubtedly  the  feeling  of  the 
Hebrewa.  Now  in  this  oommoa  trtAi  of 
orientalism,  the  Egyptiana  did  not  share. 
The  monuments  and  paintings  generally 
represent  to  us  the  male  £;;yptians  as 
beardless.  Some  of  the  sculptures,  indeed, 
sometimes  shew  a  species  of  rectangnlar 
kward-caae,  attaehedto  tbeehin  by  sttmps 
or  bands,  wbici^  paasiag  by  tha.«idS'Of 
the  face»  were  fastened  to  the  cap.  It  is 
evidently  an  artificial  appendage,  and  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  it  was  used  on 
the  monuments  to  indicate  the  malo  cha- 
racter. Certain  it  is,  however,  thatChe 
great  mass  of  Egyptiaa  nienio4h«  sooip* 
tures  are  represented  without  beards^ 

"  On  the  subject  of  shaving  their 
beards,  Wilkinson  remarks :  <  So  particu- 
lar were  they  on  this  point,  that  to  haVs 
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neglected  it  was  a  subject  of  reproach 
and  ridlevie ;  and  whenever  they  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  of  a  nnn  of  low  con- 
dilioHi  or  aftlovenly  per(K)n,  the  artisU  re- 
presented him  with  a  beard.'  The  priests 
shaved  the  head  as  well  as  the  beard  ;  and 
others  who  did  not  the  first,  wore  their 
hair  cropped  as  close  as  possible.  When 
the  mominieDts  shew  us  heads  with 
abundant  and  long  hair,  the  individual 
deiincated  is  wearing  a  wig,  of  which 
Wilkinson  furnishes  us  with  drawings. 
From  RoselHni,  we  learn  that  this  cus- 
tom of  the  Egyptians  with  respect  to  the 
bair  and  beard,  was  considered  by  the 
sei^hbottring  nations,  and  especially  by 
the  Asiatics,  as  peculiar  and  character- 
istic. Hence  Joseph  (who  was  not  an 
Egyptian,  and  who  had  been  several 
years  in  prison,  where  he  permitted  his 
beard  to  grow)  would  not  dare  to  enter 
the  presence  of  Pharaoh  without  shaving; 
and  the  particularity  with  which  the 
writer  mentions  the  circumstance,  shews 
that,  among  orientals  generally,  to  shave 
was  not  a  matter  of  course ;  and  next, 
that  be  knew  the  onatoms  of  Egypt  ren- 
dered the  acty  on  the  part  of  Joseph,  in- 
dispensable." 

Another  incidental  reference  to  this 
custom  is  fonnd  in  Genesis  1.  4,  where, 
when  speaking  of  the  mourning  for  Jacob, 
we  are  told  that  '*  when  the  days  of  his 
mourning  were  past,  Joseph  spake  unto 
the  htnue  of  Pbarftob,  saying, '  If  now  1 
have  fbnnd  grace  in  your  eyes,  speak,  1 
pray  you,  in  the  ears  of  Pharaoh,  saying, 
My  father  made  me  swear,  saying,  Lo,  1 
die :  in  my  grave  which  I  have  digged 
for  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  there  shalt 
thott  bury  me.  Now,  therefore,  let  me  go 
up,  I  pray  thee,  and  bury  my  father,  and  1 
will  come  again."  In  reading  these  words, 
the  question  at  once  presents  itself.  Why 
did  Joseph  not  go  Into  Pharaoh  as  he 
waa  wont  to  do,  and  as  he  was  warranted 
in  doing  in  Ylrtne  of  the  position  which 
he  occupied,  and  of  the  relation  in  which 
be  stood  to  Pharaoh  ?  The  reason  was, 
thai  be  was  then  in  mourning,  aad,  eon 
aeqnently,  nnaiiaTett;  as  we  learn  from 
Herodotus,  who  tell^us  that,  though  "  it 
was  elsewhere  customary  in  case  of  death 
for  those  who  are  most  nearly  affected  to 
«ui  off  their  hair  la  testimony  of  aorrow, 
yirt  Huit  the  Bgyptlans,  who  at  other 
timef^  have  their  hfsds  closely  shorn, 
tnffer  the  hair  on  such  occasions  to  grow 
'  both  on  the  hfsd  and  chin."    Kow,  as 
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Joseph  was  in  mourning,  his  hair  and 
his  beard  were  both  apparent,  In  which 
condition  we  know  that  Egyptian  eti- 
quette and  propriety  did  not  allow  of  hia 
appearance  before  the  king;  while  be 
could  not  now  shave  as  he  did  wli«n  <6a 
a  former  occasion  he  was  summoned 
from  the  prison. 

Of  the  manner  In  which  Joseph  (fol- 
lected  corn  during  the  seven  years  of 
plenty,  the  monuments  afford  us  numer- 
ous representations.  His  labours,  as  des- 
cribed  in  Genesis  xll.  48,  49,  are  placed 
vividly  before  us  in  some  of  the  paintingi^ 
which  shew  how  common  storehouses 
were  in  ancient  Egypt.  Hengstenberg 
speaks  on  this  point  as  follows : — 

<*  In  one  of  the  grottoes  of  Eleitbvlas^ 
a  nan  le  depicted  whose  business  it  evi- 
dently was  to  take  an  account  of  the 
number  of  bushels,  which  another  man, 
acting  under  him,  measures.  The  in- 
scription over  him  is,  *  The  writer,  or 
registrar  of  bushels,— 7%i<Aio^«.'  Then 
follows  the  transportation  of  the  grain. 
From  the  measurer,  others  take  it  in 
sacks  and  carry  it  to  the  storehouses. 

'*  At  Beni  Ilassan,  in  the  tomb  of 
Amenemhe,  there  is  a  painting  of  a  great 
storehouse ;  before  the  door  of  whieh  Uee 
a  large  heap  of  grain,  already  winnowfd. 
The  measuriT  fills  a  bushel,  in  order  to 
ponr  it  out  into  the  sacks  of  those  who 
carry  the  grain  to  the  granary.  The 
bearers  go  to  the  door  of  the  storehouse, 
and  lay  down  their  sacks  before  an  oAeer 
who  stands  ready  to  receive  the  eeffn. 
This  is  the  owner  of  the  storehonse. 
Near  by  stands  the  bushel  with  which 
it  is  measured,  and  the  registrar  who 
takes  the  account.  At  the  side  of  the 
windows  there  are  characters  which 
indicate  the  quantity  of  the  mass  which 
b  deposited  in  the  magajdne." 

We  might  have  adduced  from  the 
monuments  m an jb additional  illustrations 
of  Joseph's  life ;  indeed  there  is  hardly 
a  verse  of  the  last  fourteen  chapters  of 
Genesis  upon  which  light  is  not  thrown 
by  those  silent  yet  eloquent  memoriaUof 
the  past.  Our  limits  prevent  us  from 
doing  this;  and  Me  must  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  giving,  in  a  subse- 
quent number,  one  or  two  examples  of 
the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the 
bondage  which  the  Israelites  endured  at 
the  band  of  their  taskmasters. 
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THE    DOKOS. 


Tlie  following  account  of  this  extra- 
ordinarj  tribe  was  given  to  Dr.  Beke, 
the  African  traveller,  bj  a  slave  named 
Dllbo,  and  is  believed  to  be  correct  :— 

'*Tbe  people  of  Boko,  both  men  and 
women,  are  said  to  be  uo  taller  than  boys 
nine  or  ten  years  old.  They  never  ex- 
ceed  that  height,  even  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced age.  They  go  quite  naked ;  their  | 
principal  food  are  ants,  snakes,  mic^,  and 
other  things  which  commonly  are  not 
used  as  food.  They  are  said  to  be  so 
skilfot  in  finding  oat  the  ants  and  snakes, 
t|iat  Dilbo  could  not  refrain  from  praising 
them  greatly  on  tliat  account.  They  are 
so  fond  of  this  food,  that  even  when  they 
have  become  acquainted  with  better  ali- 
ffli^nt  in  Enarea  and  KntTa,  they  are 
no^erth^ss  frequently  punished  for  fol- 
lowing tlieir  incUoation  of  digging  in 
aearisb  of  anta  and  snakes,  as  soon  as 
they  are  cut  of  slgtU  of  their  masters. 
The  skms  of  snakes  are  worn  by  them 
about  their  liecka  aa  ormfmenta.  They 
al«^<Umb  freei  isrlth  great  skill  to  fetch 
down  the  fruits;  and  in  doing  this,  they 
^tretfit^  ^loir  l^anda  downwards  and  their 
l^gs  upwards.  They  live  in  extensive 
forests  of  bamboo  andothc^r  woods,  which 
gbre  so  thick  that  the  slatchunter  fihds 
it  very  difficult  to  follow  them  in  tliese 
setreata^  ThMe  bimters  sometimes  dis- 
Of^y^  a  great  ^lumber  of  tlie  Dokos  sit- 
tiog  on  the  trees ;  and  then  they  use  the 
artifice  of  shewing  them  shining  things, 
1^  which  thtsy  are  enticed  to  descend, 
when  tliey  ate  eiiptvR^d  witboat  diAeulty. 
Aa  sooRi  aa  m  Doko  begins  to  cry,  he  ia 
l^Uedtfrom  the  apprehension  that  this, 
aa  a  sign  of  danger,  will  cause  the  others 
to  take  to  their  heel9.  Even  the  women 
ditnb  oti  the  trees,  where  in  a  fewmtuutes 
tt  igreat  nnn^tier  of  th^m  ttiay  te  eaptared 
mm}  sold  into  slavery. 
i.  *<  Tha  BokoB  live  mixed  together ;  men 
an^  women  unite  and  separate  as  they 

S'lease;  and  this  Dil^o  considers  as  the 
eason  wliy  the  tribe  has  not  been  extern 
tiitnated,  though  fr«qileBtly  a  aingla^alaiv^ 
•deaWt  retnnia  kome  with  a  thousand  of 
thorn.  veduoe<l  to  slavery.  .  The  mother 
.anekles  the  child  only  as  long  as  she  is 
unable  to  find  ants  and  snakes  for  its 
food :  she  abandons  it  as  soon  as  it  can 
'ij^ots  its  fbod  byitsMf.  Novartk^^r  order 
^ti^ts  among  the  Dokos ;  nobody  orders, 
Sobody  obeys,  no^d^  defehds  the  cotin- 
ti^',  nobody  cares  fur  the'wctflire  of  the 
nation.  The;  m  ake  no  attempts  to  s^urfe 
themselves  but  by  running  away.    They 


are  as  quick  as  tnonk^ ;  and  fin^  are 
very  sensible  of  the  misery  prepared  fc«  • 
them  by  the  slave-hunters,  who  so  fre- 
quently encircle  their  forests  and  drive 
them  from  thence  into  the  open  plains 
like  beasts.  Tbey  put  their  bwds  on  the 
ground,  and  stretch  their  legs  upwards, 
and  cry,  in  a  pitifUl  manner,  •Terl  y«l* 
Thus  they  call  on  the  Supreme  Boing; 
of  whom  they  have  some  notion,  and  are .. 
said  to  exclaim, '  If  you  do  exist,  why  do 
you  suffer  us  to  die,  who  do  not  asfc  fsr 
food  or  clothes,  and  who*  liv^  on  niikca,  - 
ants,  and  mice  ?'    Dilbo  stated  livl  tfe  :> 
was  no  rare  thing  to  find  five.  he.  six. 
Dokos  in  such  a. position  and  slate  ot^ 
miud.    Sometimes  these  people  'quarrel 
among   themselves  when  the^  cat  the?; 
fruit  of  the  trees ;  then  the  strOf^erone* 
throws  the  weaker  to^the  igrouhd^  and-? 
tlie  latter  is  tbua  freqacnti^  iBilMr  inia^; 
miserable  way.  /  -  -.^ 

"In  their  country  it  raina  incessantly : 
at  least  from  May  to  January,  and  .et-en 
later,  the  rafn  does  not'  ccas^  iwtlfi*^-' 
The  climate  Is  *©!  cold,  tHU^vei^iwto: 
The  traveller,  in  goingp  from  Kaffa^Ui- 
Doko,  must  paaa,  over  a  lu^br  couf^|;^», 
and  cross  several  xiver^  wlixcl*  fa^l  iuto, 
the  Gochob.  '    ' 

"The  language  of  the  Dbkbali  a  «frid^ 
of  murmuring,  which  4s  «nderstooa<teF' 
no  oBo  but  themselvea  and  tiasir  kuRterK! 
The  Dokoa  oviaoe.  mnch  seiy|H»)  vafi-. 
skill  in  mansglng  the  affiiirs  of  their, 
masters,  to  whom  they  art  Aoori  much 
attached;  and  they  render  themselvea' 
valuable  to  such  a  degree^  thattioiiaclfBi 
of  Kaflk  ever  sella  one  of  ikfim  totba: 
sent  out  of  tJbia.couBtigr,  As  Captaift^ 
Clapperton  says  of  the  slaves  of  Ny01e»^ 
*The  very  slaves  of  this  people  are  In 
great  request,  atid  when  once  ohtainM" 
are  never  again  sold  out  <if  di^  tiavftthp.*' 
Tlie  inkitliitanta^f  £narfift  and  J^ab<i!rt^ 
only  those  aiavea  which  Uiey  lu^vetM^a; 
in  their  border-wara  with  the  tribea^ 
living  near  them,  But  never  a  Dok6.' 
The  Doko  is  also  averse  t6  being  solS;  he« 
prefers  death  to'  separating  i>««h"l«tii 
iMstertowiiom  heliaa/attaglieiliiBiH  rjfco 

^*The  access  M  .fJba  ^QM^try  /9C;n9l!^|V 
la  very .  di£l9lcult,  as  the  inhabitants,  of 
Pamboro,  Koolloo,  and  Toofftc  are  cTfte-' 
m!es  to  the  traders  'frotn  Kaffff,  Ihoughf 
the^  trib«8  kiro:d«peo4ient  ott  Kaflkltawl- 
pay  tribute  to  its  sovcvdi^jrifocitlliitf 
iriitiea'niie  i«itnV^  preaecving.j{4^i^if{n- 
aclves,  a^pne  trhe  exclusive  P^^M^^.^ 
hunting  the  Dokos,  and  of  .tradlii^wmr 
th6  slaves  thnu  obtaiiied;    '  ^     -     r^in 
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"Dilbo  diJ  not  know  whether  the 
tribes  residing  south  an«l  west  of  tlic 
Dokos  persecute  this  unhappy  nation  bi 
tho  same  cruel  way. 

*^Tbis  is  Diibo*s  account  of  the  Dokos, 
41  BtttioD  of  pigmies,  who  are  found  in  so 


de;?raded  a  condition  of  human  nature  that 
it  is  difficult  to  give  Implicit  credit  to  liis 
ficrouqt.  The  notion  of  a  nation  of  pig- 
mies in  the  interior  of  Africa  is  very 
ancient,  as  Herodotua  speaks  of  them  in 
II.  32.*' 


SHUTTING  OF  WHISKY  SHOPS  ON  THE  SABBATH. 


Vftn  should  onr  whisky  shops  hare 
**  ih^  priTilegc  **  of  being  open  upon  the 
Sabbath,  while  the  slioe  shop  or  cloth 
shpp  must  be  shut  ?  Ho^  docs  the  pub- 
lican rdcoQcile  tbe  one  more  than  Uie 
otiiertoi  the  will  of  God  ?  Is  tliere  any 
atltlioHty  ^t  i^odelling  the  Lord's  day 
tot  niedt  the  cTemiinds  of  thirsty  tipplers, 
or  druc^eii  debauchees,  tottering  with 
^s/M'iiNn  tretnintf  The  law  of  the  laud 
ptemitb  it'l  It  mrmits  a  man  also  to  be 
a^#Unkavd;  but  that- is  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  one.  We  believe  that  many 
»espcctaWe  ifrhisky  dealers  have  always 
tlHift.tlieir  shops  upon  the  Lord*s  day,— 
an^  /iha*  mwy  lAore  wish  to  do  so,  "  i/ 
«<AW«  wkld  do  tkn  Mama:*  A  wretclied 
rei^oh  to  bo  «are  1  and  whidi  just  means 
tha^,  ff  Satan  is  dividing  money  among 
hia.ftiends  Jor  doing  his  work,  they,  too, 
wofild  Uke  to  hai-e  tlieir  share,  and  not 
let  the  <ihanoe  slip!  Tiie  fact  i^  how- 
eirt^»  that  there  Is  no  serious  obstacle  in 
the  ^ay  of  getting  every  spirit  shop 
titronghout  tbe  land  closed  on  Sabbath, 
provided  tlio  Justices  of  tho  I'oace  have 
adrat  cooRagc  and  firmness  to  use  tho 
power  epmmitted  to  tliem,--aiid  tliat 
pablic  opinion  is  loudly  and  constantly 
epcpressed  upon  the  subject.  We  do  not 
iri»b  loeMtfgeiate  the  good  which  would 
prabaUy  arise  from  •  soeli  -a  measure.  1 1 
if  mirtoriotr^,  that  whisky  is  botiglit  npon 
fiatiitday- night  by  flunillei  who  club  to- 
gether, and  drink  It  In  their  own  houses 
«fi*n. Sabbath  ;.aQ  that  there  is  no  real 
•cote  fm  Hub  vice  except  in  the  general 
•elevatiofi  of  ibe  J)e©ple  morally  and  phy- 
•^ctlly.  But  nuich  good  unquestionably 
-voald  result  if  the  present  movement  for 
^baii^reTPiiy  wjbish^y  shop  upon  tlie  Sab* 
bMHisitoceefafuL 

;  It  is  iicedle^  tt>  say  that  the  eyils  from 
4Qcb[  ptAces'h^ve  been  ever  most  lafnenf- 
aUe ;  >ice  of  every  kin4  wa^  nouriahed  in 


tho  locality  where  th^ee  shops  abom>dedy 
and  the  number  of  crimes  coming  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  police  was  thereby 
greatly  increased ;  while  the  influence  of 
I  ministers  and  mUuooaries  in  such  dia- 
j  tricts  was  groatly  lessened.  The  Rev, 
I  Mr.  Tasker  of  the  West  Port,  Ediaburgh, 
has  written  to  the  Association  In  £din« 
burgh  fur  the  Suppression  of  Drunken-' 
ness  in  a  perfectly  despairing  tone  upon 
the  subject.  He  has  Ibttfid  all  iiia  efiortt^ 
for  good,  if  not  quite  neutralized,  yet: 
deplorably  paralyzed,  by  tlie  open  spirit 
houses.  Tlie  sum  of  money  spent  evfery 
Sunday  io  the  spirit  shops  of  £dinburgli«. 
until  rery  lately*  was  computed*  by  a  moii 
careful  ]iersoDal  investigator,  Itlr*  Oray^' 
Town-Courtcillor,  and  tills  fVom  rtp^eitea 
observations  both  by  night  and  diiyfoih^ 
several  years>  waa  found  to  am^yiut  tp. 
LJiil7Sl  * 

In  Giaspow,  though  unable  to  statetha 
sum  spent  each  SabbatTr,  the  eflfecCs  oT 
the  Sabbnlh  desecrating  whisky  shops 
were  equally  abonunable  as  in  Edinburglif 
A  movement  by  Uie  Sabbath  Sohoi4 
Union  of  Glasgow,  by  petition  to  tii^ 
Magistrates  and  Justices  of  Peace,  wa« 
made  in  the  spring  of  1830.  fiighty=^ 
thiee  memorials,  signed  by  2118  teach^ 
era,  were  aeconyagly  presented ;  and  aU 
though  there  was,  at  first,  some  unwitti 
ingness  on  the  part  of  the  Justice^  of 
Peace  to  grant  their  priyrer,  yet  that 
opposition  was,  by  the  goodness  6f  God^ 
ultimately  overruled,  and  a  nu>st  stringent 
set  of  Resolutions  passed  by  the  lriagii>- 
trstes  against  the  practice  of  keeping  anf 
spirit  shop  open  on  the  Lord's  day.*  The 

•  **  4.  TbU  sU  Gsrtlfiffttct  bImII  b«  gr«ated  OQ 

Um  fapwM  ooadiiim  that  parUes  receirlug 

'  them  BhalX  Apt  Open  their  Firemises.  or  t>ell  Rx- 

j  ciaeahle  Uquo;-*,  »t  Mji  tioie  of  the  Sabbath. 

except  Iq  tb^  cjum  of  Inps  or  Hotels  for  the 

I  acc<»pamo<UtiOD  of  trareIl6rs,''&C.  &c.  .'^ 
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^efit  immedUtelj  produced  bj  the  Ue- 
solntions  waa  most  gratifying  In  a  very 
lA^ft  time,  of  1000  Sunday  trading  spirit 
shops,  850  were  closed.  'The  good  results 
BttU  continue ;  and  in  the  Glasgow  Sab- 
bath School  Union  Report  for  this  year  it 
ia  stated,  that  so  much  has  this  been  felt, 
that  there  is  every  resson  to  expect  that 
the  Magistrates  now  in  office  in  Glasgow 
will  continue  strictly  to  enforce  the  se  Re- 
solutions. The  following  Table  is  given,  in 
reference  to  Glasgow,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Bmart,  Superintendent  of  Police: — 
Mo.  of  Certificates  granted  by  Magistrates— 
In  1849,         .  .  .  I9G7 

InlSaO,         .  .  ,  1883 

Inia&l,         .  .  .  1878 

Ko.  of  Publicans  Fined-^ 

In  1M9,  ...  315 

In  1850.         ...  192 

In  1851,  ...  16S 

Amonnt  of  Fines  Inflicted— 

In  1849.         .  .  L.590  18    0 

In  1850,  .  .  401    9    0 

In  1851,         .  .  S69    7    6 

There  w«s  also  a  iecrems  of  eommittaii 
far  dtunkenneu  of  7.OO0  eases  in  18»1 
as  compared  with  1650. 
As  to  Edinburgh,  a  similar  method  of 
action  to    that   of  Glasgow  has    been 
adopted  this  spring,  when  the  Sabbath 
School  Union  (1200)  petitioned  the  Ma- 
giatmtes  and  Justices  of  Peace  to  the 
same  e0^t  as  had  been  done  in  Glasgow. 
All  the  City  Missionaries  also  petitioned. 
Tlie  result,  though  not  produced  by  such 
stringent  Resolutions  as  those  of  Glas- 
gow, has  been  also  most  enoouraging. 
1^  shew  the  good  effects  that  have  already 
crowned  the  Edinburgh  Magistrates*  Re- 
solutions,* a  table,  obtained  from   Mr. 
•  '*  1.  That  it  is  desirable  tbat  all  Licensed 
Spirit  Dealers  ehould  be  of  that  respectable  class 
who  niS4PPhOTK  of  Keeping  Open  their  8iiops 
for  the  Sale  of  Spirits  on  Sundays. 

•*  2.  that  when  any  violation  of  Iho  proTisions 
of  the  Act  for  Granting  Certificates,  or  any 
offence  under  the  Police  Act,  shall  be  proved  to 
have  taiten  place  in  any  Licensed  Spirit  Shop,— 


Linton,    Superintendent   of  the  Edin- 
burgh Police,  is  liere  subjoined  :— 
Number  of  Whisky  Shops  ^pen  t«MUb 
the  Royalty)- 
On  Sabbath.  Sdth  AprU  last, 

(beforttheRetolwtom,)   .   9M 
On  id  May,  (immediately  after 

tlieir  promulgation,)  91 

On  7th  May  .  .  .12 

On  6th  June  .  .66 

...   Without  i  he  Royalty,  to  which  the 

Justices  of  the  Peace  for  tbe 

County  bad  not  choaen  to  apply 

the  Resolutions  at  all— 

On  25th  April,  there  were  Open 

on  Sabbath,  .    SN 

On  9A  May.  do.  do.  .  IM 
On  7th  May.  do.  do.  .  9$ 
On  6th  June,  (no  rctims  takes  ) 

From  these  facta  the  happiest  ^efQlt» 
may  be  hoped. 

To  sixteen  other  large  cities  in  Soot* 
land  also  a  similar  plan  of  petitionisg 
the  Licensing  Courts  was  suggested,  snd 
adopted  by  some  of  them.  .  From  the 
movement  being  rather  late  of  being 
begun,  there  have  been  ft«rer  sucoenfai 
results  from  it  than  eonld  have  beeo 
wished,  but  it  is  proposed  that  it  slisll 
be  vigorously  prosecuted  next  year.  It 
were  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  however,  tbst 
some  legislative  measure,  of  naiverssUy 
operating  efficacy,  slionld  be  introduced 
into  Parlisment,  and  that  the  necessity 
of  l(x:al  petitioning  of  Magistrates  tnii 
Justices  of  Peace  for  the  removal  of  tbis 
crying  grievance  and  injustice  should  be 
removed. 

I  and  when  any  such  Shop  shall  be  Airther  proved 
I  to  have  been  usually  kept  open  dorinf  sane 
!  portion  of  the  Ctebbath,*thia  Meeting  U  cf  opi- 
I  nion  that  the  License  to  sueh  Premisca  lueuo 

I    SOT  »KR>'APTKB  BK  RKKKWf  D. 

]  ••  3.  That  to  enable  the  Magistrates  the  more 
'  readily  to  enforce  the  abovo  RetolutioM.  tbe 
i  Superintendent  of  Police  sliould  l>e  reque»t«d  to 
I  furnlah  them  with  a  Monthly  List  of  those  Shop* 
which  have  been  kept  open  on  Sundays  fbrtke 
'  sale  of  SpiriU." 


FAMILIAR  LETTERS  TO  THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO  LABOUR  HT 
GOO'a  KINGDOM. 

No.  VL 

**Where  there  is  a  will  thsre  is  a  way.** 


Tne  subject  of  district  visiting  was  always  I 
intended  to  be  considered  in  these  Letters, 
not  in  so  abrupt  and  unsystematic  a  way  I 


as  this.  The  subject  deserves  to  be  sp- 
proaclu'd  with  the  deliberation  and  care 
due  to  its  importance.  The  Editor  h«viiiKT 
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however,  received  sereral  queiiefl  from 
district  yisitors,  speciO'ing  diffloulties, 
and  asking  for  aaoiution  of  Ihem,  thinks 
tliat  the  opening  wliioh  these  questions 
iifford,  ought  not  to  be  neglected ;  and  he 
has  asked  tlie  writer  of  these  Letters  to 
iittempt  a  reply  to  his  correspondents. 
And  inasmuch  as  to  be  practicatly  nsefal 
to  inexperienced  labourers  is  my  direct 
iiim  and  highest  amiation,  I  gladly  hail 
the  evidence  such  questions  affani,  that  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  is  roused;  for  difficulties 
felt  is  always  one  step  towards  difficulties 
removed.  Gladly,  therefore,  will  the  the- 
oretic and  abstract  treatment  of  district 
visiting  be  postponed,  or  abandoned  alto- 
^tlier,  for  the  sake  of  aff  >rding  immedi- 
ate advice  to  enable  visitors  to  labour 
with  more  comfort  in  their  several  local- 
ities. 

A  nd  besides,  if  those  who  read  a  period- 
ical only  knew  what  a  drag  and  drain 
upon  the  weary  brains  of  its  contributors 
ia  the  necessity  of  producing  an  article 
-upon  a  given  subject  by  a  given  day, — in 
whatever  contrary  current  the  thoughts 
«f  the  writer  may  be  inclined  to  run, — 
they  would  know  what  an  unbouiided 
-relief  ia  given  by  such  queries  as  tiiese, 
whichy  coming  ia  the  oourse  of  God*s  pro- 
Tidence,  point  out  tlie  writer's  duty  with 
«  precision  that  happily  leaves  no  room 
for  hesitation. 

After  thus  giving  a  strong  hint  how 
^eksooie  ail  such  letters  of  inquiry  will 
Imv  I  wm  proceed  to  answer  Uiose  al- 
xeady  received.  And  we  will  not  lose 
time  by  arranging  them  according  to 
their  importance.  1*hey  shall  rather 
"  stand  in  the  order  of  their  coming.*' 

The  first  difficulty  presented  i^-^How 
4o  deal  with  dirt  and  untidiaesB; — how 
to  suggest  reforms  on  these  points  without 
^ving  offisnce,  &c.  I  fully  enter  into 
the  difficulties  of  this  inquirer.  There  is 
«ach  a  wide  difference  at  the  very  outset 
in  the  estimate  formed  by  the  visitor  and 
the  visited,  of  what  dirt  ia.  While  giving 
full  credit  to  the  fact  that  some  poor  cot- 
tages are  kept  as  scrupulously  pure  and 
dean  as  a  palace  could  be,  I  must  still 
own  that  very  many  poor  people  do  not 
eeem  to  have  any  perception  at  all  of  the 
discomfort  they  have  surrounded  them- 
aelves  by.  Their  senses  seem  blinded 
and  deadened  to  all  the  sights  and 
smells  that  ours  are  so  acutely,  sensi- 
tively, and  oppressively  alive  to.  So  toul 
is  this  insensibility,  that  in  such  cases  I 
would  never  begin  by  speaking  directly 
about  cleanliness  at  all.  I  would  try 
and  make  them  clean  by  stratagem. 
XO  explain :~ Amongst  little  children  and 
.  I^iea*  where  there  is  want  of  dcanli- 
.i)«a^'  ihete  is  often  much  unheolthineia. 


T  say  •*  of  en,"  instead  of  "  always:"  be- 
cause it  is  an  unfortunate  truth,  that  it'fo' 
wonderful  how  well  people  seem  to  grow 
and  thrive  (phyaicaliy)  in  dirt.  -  Btilit 
there  are  so  many  complaints  that  are  so. 
notoriously  brought  on  or  increased  by 
it  as  to  warrant  us  trying  to  attack  the 
enemy  on  the  score  of  health.  Alm<^t; 
all  eruptions  on  the  skin  and  aAMtionv 
in  the  eyes,  to  which  children  are  so  stil^ 
ject,  are  increased  by  want  of  soap  and 
water.  So  whenever  a  mother  complains 
to  me  of  her  child's  head  and  eyes,  I  al- 
ways suggest  as  a  mediccd  remetfy,  (with- 
out taking  any  notice  at  all  of  the 
existing  state  of  things,)  the  constant 
bathing  of  the  parts  aJScicted  with  luke- 
warm water,  perhaps  giving  the  mother 
a  bit  of  old  sponge  or  soft  flannel  to  apply 
it  with.  It  is  wonderful  how  popular  a 
little  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  medical 
knowledge  makes  a  visitor.  And  she 
must  receive  the  compliment  and  not 
protest,  as  her  own  cleanly  feelings  would 
incline  her  to  do,  against  its  being '  a 
question  of  medicine  at  all,  but  only  a 
matter  of  common  sense,  decency,  and 
cleanliness.  I  have  known  mothers  go  to 
a  dispensary  for  ail  sorts  of  ointments  for 
the  head  or  eyes  of  their  babes,  and  apply 
them  to  the  unwashed  little  patients,  and 
then  wonder  that  the  eyes,  &c.,  got  no 
better!  when  probably  the  cold  pump, 
diluted  or  modified  by  its  auxiliary  the 
hot  kettle,  would  have  been  all  the  cure 
required.  In  cases  where  the  mother 
was  impracticable,  or  doubted  my  noiedi*- 
cal  diploma,  I  have  gone  myself  to  tlie 
dispensary,  or  to  the  doctor  she  had  gone 
to,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  un- 
washed state  of  his  patient.  Most  prob*- 
ably  he  did  not ;  for  the  custom  in  that 
rank  of  life,  in  a  slight  case,  is  too  raudi 
to  describe  instead  of  shewing  it.  If  he 
has  not  been  aware  how  matters  stand, 
and  is  the  intelligent  person*  doctors 
usually  are,  he  will  readily  enter  into 
your  plot,  and,  in  )iis  next  prescription, 
make  the  "  application  of  lukewarm  water 
to  the  parts  aflocted  before  each  time  the 
ointment  is  used,  and  for  many  roontlis 
after  its  discontinuance !"  an  urgent  part 
of  his  directions.  And  what  the  mother 
begins  as  a  cure,  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  will 
continue  as  a  habit. 
If  the  intelligence  of  the  parent  gives 

•  And  here  let  me  remark,  that  you  will  do  a 
much  needed  ktndneu  if  you  wUl  advise  a  poor 
person  to  go  to  the  be»t  rhemists  at  once  for 
medicine.  The  best  medicines  are  no  dearer 
than  inferior  one*,  and.  it  need  not  be  said,  much 
safer.  lloi:eoTer,  at  the  best  chemi«ts'  sliops  ia- 
qulries  will  probably  be  made  about  tlie  cass, 
and  advice  generously  given  accordingly. 
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pai^  apiyr^pta  efvb^g  iiJ»dento<Kl,  I 
w^ld,  i^xVand  lay,  Tn«dji>al  oonvei«9Rtion 
Ik,  ii4ti«  fiM^bej.  .  I  iro*Ud  •pwkof  1h« 
fsb^  :;flltb  .giv^  (0  the  opeoong  of.  the 
.  p^r^ft  oi  the  .8j»n>  the  free  egre««  of  which 
•  pf ey«pte  ^ver»  And  a  ho^  of  those  iUa  the 
^qfb  ^8  heir  tp.  I  do  believeUmtone-half  of 
the  9£Ute  rhe!i^ini|tiun  to  which  the  eduU 
'poor, ere  vuch  roartyr«,  nuiy  be  traced  to 
thia.e^iwe,  and  that  it  i$  io  vain  fur  them 
to  heap.  fla9neiB  upon  flannelaupon  a,  skin 
which  has  not  previously  been  softened 
.i^y  soap  and  water.  Their  long  chronic 
Gotighs,  too,  may  be  referred  to  the  aame 
eausey  as  we  all  know  how  the  lungs  and 
the  skin  act  and  react  on  each  other. 
Kestlessnessi  too,  may  often  be  removed 
by  the  immersion  of  the  cluld,  more  or 
-less,  before  going  to  bed.  And  at  any 
age  restless  wakefulness  may  be  abated 
by  washing  the  feet  in  tepid  water ;  and 
this  may  be  done  where  the  crowded  state 
of  our  poor  tenements  renders  the  advice 
of  more  extensive  ablutions,— an  advice 
which,  for  adults,  instead  of  comjoining 
cleanliness  with  decency,  aa  ought  to  be, 
mskea  a  disrvption  of  these  two  natural 
allies  almost  unavoidable.  I  once  took 
that  supply  of  vinegar  and  sponges  to  a 
consumptive  girl  whioh  I  considered  the 
regular  use  uf,  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
regimen  necessary,  (and  as  necessary  asits 
tooicB  and  nourishing  food,)  and  I  own  to 
you^  t]2at  instead  of  urging  the  sponging 
system  upon  her,  I  brought  tlie  materials 
away  again  with  me,  feeling  that  the  use 
of  tbem  by  a  young  girl,  io  a  room  twelve 
feet,  square,  inhabited  by  two  families  of 
nine  individuals  of  all  ages,  was  a  prac- 
tice of  cleanliness  which  decency  itself 
forbsde.^  Indeed,  I  am  so  strongly  im- 
pressed with  tlie  degradation  to  human 
beings  of  such  a  herding  together,  that  I 
own  most  of  my  hopes  for  the  elevating 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  poor  are 
cjbjeckcd  by  tho  fact, — ^1  had  almost  said, 
that  my  iirayers  are  suspen<kd  until  this 
lundrfmco  to  them  is  removed. 

Another  plan  may  be  hit  upon  as  to 
dirt  in.children,  if  tlie  district  and  scbool 
visitors  act  in  cognisance  of  each  otlier's 
dpings,  and  play  into  each  otlicr's  hands, 
aa  they  ought  always  to  do.  If  the 
school  visitor  depends  on  the  district 
Viaitor  ior  searching  out  and  bringing  the 
children  to  scbool,  the  district  visitor,  no 
leas  depends  on  Uie  school  visitor  f«ir  dis- 
missing them  again.  To  explain :— Whyre 
sehool  is  resorted  to  with  eagerness,  or 
at  least  willingness,  let  t)ie  lady  visitor 
of  the  fcbool  turn  back  tiie  child  who*s 
dirtyf-and  refiiso  to  xeceivo  it  until  it  is 
cleaP'^ .  Thusy  tlua  practical  proof  of  the 
inc^iATenient  conse<luenoea  of  such  habits^ 
w^l  ha  like  «» comment  ,on.  the  ashorta* 


tsMs  ofifheidtst8iel,'rifit(ir46;<he^iii^tlRi 
upotK  cleaDlinesa,  whioh  %iU  greatly  tacde 

tbGlllU|t     J  ;;•'•• 

In  shorty  mj>  dcarjtmng  disAritat  vsntoi^ 
jrou  musibe^paved'to  take  aaisetroQblsi 
besides  sptMngy  taeforo  yens  can^ipccilD 
introduce  €le«aUiie8s»  or  any  oifaer  gosd, 
in  your  dittriot;  and  this  trnible  e( 
going  to  Uie  dispensary  or  achoalof  ttat 
family  you  visit,  ia  one  se  obvioofly  iikci^ 
to  help  on  your  speakings  that  I  hope 
you  will  at  least  try  it  before  conplshN 
ing  that  your  oruaade  against  ^rtnsrcff 
succeeds. 

But  I  have  known  cases  in  which  tba 
lady  must  put  hersetf  .to  moob  more 
trouble,  if  she  would  put  &  pooratni^ 
gling  wife  pr  mother  tm-tha  way  of 
making  her  hooseor  fiiiinily,hcaldiy ani 
comfortable. 

The  want  of  tnoney,  the  want  of  roon, 
the  want  of  nesouf cea  in  bcnelf,'  aad^ 
still  more,  the  want  of  perception  of  tbst 
want  of  resources,  toa  often  make  a  fooe 
woman  ait  down  in  K8tlessnesB,!iadiftN 
ence,  or  despair  of  making  thfctgs  tigfat 
and  right  about  her.  Th»on4ookfaig  visit* 
or— if  a  gentle  and  paiaua8ixe:oi»^4pt 
much  in  her  powen .  ShenMist  intm£lii 
admits  and  eordialiy.  aympatkite  'wi^ 
the  fact,  that  it  n  a  veiy  hard  trial  for  a 
woman  wiahing  to  keep  her  husband  asd' 
family  comfortable,  to  have  so  iitds 
aoeommodation  for  the  purpDie,-4few 
dishes  to  wash  tlnnga  ni,  few  dasteiato 
dry  tiiem  witii,  &a  But  doea  she  ass 
all  she  has  ?  Or  may  not  the  vifitoroftoi 
point  to  a  whole  ciqiboard  of:p)atesaoi 
bowls  whteb  only' seem  hung  up  for  sbor, 
and  not  forttse  ? 

Then,  perhaps,  there  is  but  one  tabb 
in  the  hanse.  Point  out  quietly  bow 
very  necessary,  therefore,  t«  have  ti» 
wasliifig  of  dothes  or  diabca  tkke  fisee 
cither  early  or  late,firiit  anyfirae  nihflr 
than  just  before  the  buabaad's  dinacr 
should  be  aerved  up  ob  that  me  taUe. 
0/ course  the  district  visitor  wii!  tsks 
care  to  avoid  the  dinner  iioor.  Bat  if 
slieiatltere  during  thehonrbefutc^ii* 
will  not  think  herself  denseaned,  or  lav 
time  wasted^  if  aho  mcks  the  cradte, 
dancea  tlio  baby,  or-,  gdea  ou  with  Koa 
piece  of  needlework  the  ttothet.  Has  to 
finish  for  the  werfc  society,  to ItavrteP 
free  ta  tidy  vp  befete  the  imsbaad  e(MM» 
hone  to  dinner.-  .      -' 

•In  an-  Ul-traincd  fiimtlTiaheiriU  l»tkst 
one  lumr  haveinaoj  s^wh  erfdei9Coe<^ 
ginning  with  tlie.  eradte)  :of>'llial  «*« 
trainings  as  Uieles^-^inewei  he^^^ 
0*  sic.  a,  wean  ySia  j»n-('Tfllrtt^aye«|0»' 
skirl,  akirl,  akiaUiv.  U^^^^^ 
moment  Llarhenfi6a*?i^4h»faid.''l'«i» 
get  nnstHui'  duflie  fbr'ierJ'  i  •»«et«elv 
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■vyitgwiv  luddie^a  edonit  iHn  hi*  ta  tlie 
te  iof  ye ;.  and  • »«(,  -  memv '  wtd  thore 
erer  sic  an  ill-farned  bairn,  he  Avis  ibeeo 
.^Mkia?  f(kLt-  foe  biffpAiroy.  in  tl»  kail- 
pat?''  .  .Or  If  tbi^re  is  am  qlder  girl^  tea  t« 

000  the  flotation  wiU  be  thia  (aceotn* 
ffuded-trith  a  yebcment  shaking^)  :~>'^  Ye 
idle  tAvpie,  ye,  why  do  ye  »t»n*  gtooring 
tbere,  wUii  yovr  fioger  in  yoitr  mouth  ? 
^ntm  ye  think  Bhamo  to  see  your 
iniiher.  slaving  this  way,  and  the  rcry 
kddy.aeeia'  til  tlio  bairn,  and  ye  doin' 
saetiun'  but  iookin-  frae  ye?  Once  I  get 
at  ye,  lass,  1*11  gar  ye  waurk,  ye  Idle 

Qftener,  however,  is  it  some  gentler, 
though  OS  uselees  bonseKife,  for  whom 
^uv  attempts  are  made  to  put  them  on 
4>  lettev.v^y.  And  many  ways  there 
are  in  which  one  of  her  own  sex  can  help 
9inilhet^,  if  that  other  is  R  discreet  person, 
Qiid.npt  ana  likely  to  gossip  or  boast 
ahdttt  it ;  ibr  much  must  de^nd  on  the 
peculiarity  of  tlie  case.  Those  only  must 
Iwifelped  who  are  willing  to  helpthem- 
ttlves.  LsEiness  must  not  be  encour- 
aged wiiiiB  in^orance  is  removed.  Much 
dofendc  also  on  the  loeality  of  the  place. 
Bi  Jt  letiKd  spot  among  primitiTe  people, 
anl'ivhere  there  are  no  curious  adults 
-vilbiii,  or  peeping  neighbours  without, 
tfaeiady  visitor  may  tender-many  a  little 
fa0)piM  a  *< sample'*  to  the  gudewife  alone 
v^aSth  riie  oould  not  becomingly  and 
prndently  do  if  heit  practical  ongoings 
in  privvte  were  to  be  commented  on  in 
piiblie. 

1  I  Jbiow  a  lady — we  will  call  her  E.— 
ifko:  stayed  a  summer  in  a  retired  spot 
where  there  was  but  ono  large  coal  pit 
and  coUiera'  village.  It  was  the  first 
smiimeff  afber  the  Act  for  emancipating 
'wolneiv  from  workhig  in  mines  and  pits 
ms  inssed*  aiid  the  women  did  not  know 
wdliat  to  make  of  themselves.  They  had 
gtwan.npaAd  lived  in  necessary  neglect 
of  .Iheir  owe  proper  sphere  of  dutlet,  if 
not  in  Igiionuioe  of  it. 

Ilk  the  mines  were  woman's  time  and 
stetDgth  spent.  Of  home  and  its  com- 
fariAahe  knew  liothing; — tier  children 
led  vrith  hired  strangers,  and  her  own 
and  her  husband's  meals  prepared  by 
other  hands  timn  her  own.  After  the 
Bn^neipalioa  Act^  t)ie  women  were  as 
helpknn  in  thrir  <housc«'aS  their  babes. 
E.  Tisited  one  woman,  to  whoso  helpless- 
ntM  ?and  -  igndiaiioo :  wia  added  that  of 
disaMe*  TllQ  ooUier^s  peeoliar oomplaint, 
blidk  cmisuiraptioii,  waa  slowly  wasting 
hmn^My^i  The.titoe  of  EM  visits  was 
a]my»tvery.  tarly  in  the  morning,  in 
oidbr  .to.  fiod  tlie  womsft  alone, — the 
mtgdsihodraffirK'ork  brhigfirom  two  till 
elftJhlUiQul^e  xdQiiijkigit  AUhongh  earfy 


ip)  th«F  wetaMti  Itardlytnad^ilta  )(tletfif»l 
ro  olestt  thfe  house  befbre'h^nr  husbifntl 
eaAiehome;-  She  did  not  khovr  hbw'ta 
soour  the  kettles,  m\it  the  Aieal,  er>wai^ 
the  children  f  not  one  stitch  had  she^eve^ 
in  hor  life  put  into  one  of  th6ir  clothes.! 
The  consequence  was,  that  when  th^ 
husband  came  home  utterly  exlmttsted 
with  the  bad  air,  as  well  as  the  toil  of 
the  pit,  he  flung  himself  on  the  floor,  ex- 
pecting to  be  almost  fed  like  a  chitd  witii 
A  ready  prepared  meal.  Seldom  flndrofe 
this,  he  would  start  up  with  an  oath  and 
go  to  the  public-house  for  a  dram.  The 
wife  lamented  this,  and  wlien  E.  besought 
her  to  try  to^  have  his  home  made  so 
comfortable  that  he  would  not  have  th^ 
heart  to  leave  it,  she  seemed  roused  firotn 
hor  apathy  only  to  sink  in  despair  of 
effecting  a  change.  She  really  did  not 
know  how  to  set  about  anything.  E.  safJ 
she  would  come  next  morning  at  five, 
and  shew  her.  She  did  so  for  many 
successive  mornings,  leaving  the  house 
just  before  the  husband  came  home, 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  tidy,  and  a  com- 
fortable breakfast  set  out  for  him,  the 
wife  promising  (and  willingly  enough  for 
Tcry  shame)  not  to  tell,  if  not  asked,* 
that  it  was  not  her  own  doing.  By  and 
by  a  new  source  of  hope  and  pleasure 
was  roused  In  her  breast,  poor  woman,' 
from  seeing  the  satisfaction  her  husband' 
now  had  in  staying  at  home.  So  that^ 
she  began  eagerly  herself  to  try  to  meritr 
that  satisfaction ;  and  before  E.  left  the- 
country,  she  had  quite  succeeded,  and' 
there  was  not  a  better  kept,  or  cheerier- 
house  in  all  the  row. 

Now,  do  you  not  Bee,  that  in  all  such; 
cases  you  must  begin  with  fads  to  shew' 
them  the  practical  difference  in  comfort, 
between  dirt  and  cleanliness,  tidiness 
and  untidiness;  and  then,  perhaps,  the 
pupil  may  generalike  up  to  the  theori/  of 
tidiness  ?  But  did  you  begin  by  descant* ' 
ing  on  it  as  a  theory,  how  could  yon  ex-' 
pcct  her  to  deduct  from  that  theory  the 
value  of  tlie  practical  result  produced  by 
facts  which  she  had  never  even  observei 
or  felt? 

Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  lady,  thai 
the  philosophy  of  induction  is  the  only 
one  to  make  you  practically  usefhu 
That  of  deduction  may  have  done  fur  the 
dreamy  days  of  bygone  ages,  but  will  -. 
serve  earnest  labourers  now  in  no 
stead.  ^ 

There  is  one  deduction,  by  the  way,  1 
must  specially  beg  you  to  avoid.  Do  not' 
from  this  history  be  running  away  with, 
the  idea  that  every  lady  is  recommended  ' 
to  turn  hou^nMid  to  every  cottager  she 
meets.  I  am  only  instancing  how  in  some' 
particular,  it  rtay-be  pecuWar  cases^  %' 
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Udf  can  only  be  of  use  by  putting  her- 
self to  particular  trouble. 

And  let  no  one  say  that  the  topics  of 
this  letter  are  really  too  "  fHiniUar"  and 
homely  to  put  in  prints  Pray,  what  ia 
4he  use  of  ladies  being  employed  in  any 
pariah  or  benevolent  work,  but  that  they 
may  be  able  to  say  to,  and  do  for,  woman 
what  only  woman  can  do  ?  The  interior  of 
«  household's  comforts  a  woman  only  can 
understand  ;  and  I  cannot  think  any  ra> 
iional  person  will  think  attention  even  to 
the  minutiae  of  these  ignoble,  or  trifling. 
No  I  she  li  the  female  trifler  with  her 


high  vocation  who,  to  escape  the  reproAch 
that  woman's  mtud  and  hands  are  on^ 
fit  for  vain  and  frivolous  arausemeat* 
thinks  to  remove  that  reproach  by  tnm* 
ing  away  from  that  high  vocation  (her 
own  hallowed  and  peculiar  sphere)  to 
dabble  superficially  in  metaphysicSy  poli- 
tics, or  any  matters  too  high  for  her.  The 
contemptuous  smile  may  be  her  award 
therif  but  was  not  before. 

In  my  next  letter,  God  willing,  I  will 
answer  the  other  queries  received^  and 
am,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  I* 


KEV.  J.  H.  EVANS  OF  LONDON.* 


EvBB  and  anon  the  Church  of  Christ  on 
earth  has  to  mourn  the  quenching  of  some 
bright  lights  in  her  firmament.  The  past 
years  have  included  in  their  obituaries 
the  names  of  many  such  favoured  ser- 
vants of  God,  whose  removal  has  caused 
irreparable  blanks.  Among  these  Mr. 
Evans  may  well  be  numbered.  The 
flame  of  **  James  Harington  Evans,'* 
though  less  generally  known  than  those 
of  Arnold,  Chalmers,  Bickersteth,  and 
others  of  a  bright  constellation,  will 
long  be  associated  with  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  the  Christian  character,  and 
honoured  in  the  Christian  ministry.  None 
that  have  been  privileged  to  spend  a  Sab- 
hath  in  London  in  John  Street  Chapel, 
Bedford  Kow,  can  ever  forget  its  impres- 
sive solemnities,— the  earnestness  and 
power  with  which  its  gifted  pastor,  to  a 
breathless  audience,  was  wont  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,  combining 
uncompromising  fidelity  with  tenderness, 
aflTection,  and  love. 

The  memoir  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished consists  principally — indeed  we 
may  say  entirely — of  his  correspondence. 
Many  of  his  letters  are  eminently  beauti- 
fuL  We  give  our  readers  two  average 
apecimens,  heartily  recommending  the 
perusal  of  the  whole  volume.  It  is  the 
eardiphonia  of  one  whose  life  was  a  con- 
tinual sermon. 

"My  dear  young  sister  in  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  sorrows  of  a  vale  of 
tears  ;  my  own  child  in  the  Lord, — 

*  Memoir  <wi4  £€«wi/im  o/  tlvt  Rat  J<Kme»  Har- 
ington  £ra/>f,  Ute  Miiii»t«r  ut'  John  Street  Cha< 
p«l.    JamM  Mist»et  ud  Co.,  Bernor't  Btf eet. 


.  "  It  has  pleased  the  Father  of  your  mer- 
cies to  be  the  Father  of  your  trials ;  and 
He  who  gave  yim  your  husband  as  a  loan 
for  a  little  while,  has  now  resumed  tlie 
gift,  and  taken  it  to  himself  for  ever. 
When  you  started  in  the  Christian  course^ 
you  expected  to  meet  with  triala  of  faith, 
and  patience,  and  hope,  and  love,  although, 
when  you  last  saw  me,  you  little  expected 
that  this  would  be  one  of  tliem.  He  who 
loves  you  better  than  husband  or  child 
can  love,  yea,  better  thau  you  love  your- 
self, loved  you  too  well  to  tell  you  before- 
hand what  He  was  about  to  do  with  yott, 
and  too  well  not  to  do  it.  Ah  !  you  ar« 
but  little  aware  what  strong  and  atobbom 
weeds  are  to  be  stunted  by  thia  deep 
ploughing,  by  this  sharp  and  bitter  frost, 
and  what  precious  gleams  of  sunshine 
may  succetnl  them,  and  raise  the  heads 
of  many  an  otlierwise  drooping  flower. 
Jesus  is  never  so  precious  as  in  adversity. 
No  wonder:  He  was  bom  for  it.  We 
may  well  expect  in  sanctified  tronhiet 
some  of  our  choicest  mercies ;  for  in  them 
we  have  most  of  Jesus.  He  never  smiles 
so  sweetly  as  in  the  hour  of  our  aoreat 
trouble.  He  seems  doubly  Jesua  then. 
This  will  be  a  time,  dear  young  sister,  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  may  deeply  renew 
His  work, — more  powerfully  ounvtnceyou 
of  sin  than  you  hitherto  have  ever  found 
Him  convincing  you  in  any  past  period 
of  your  life.  But  His  work  is  always  in 
love.  He  Is  the  Spirit  of  Jesus.  As  He 
convinces,  Satan  will  try  hard  to  Arfresr, 
to  eatifuse,  to  terrify.  This  wtay  be  the 
cave,  Itbr  our  bitter  enemy  waiu  for  Ms 
opportunities  with  ceaseless  patience;  In 
order  to  take  advantage  of  us;  and  limes 
of  sore  affliction  are  among  lua  wmti 
favourabie  opportunities.  When  tbegaid 
melts  the. scum  rises;  and  some  ofUiis 
ectim  is  to  be  found  in  some  ef  nor  tvti- 
derest  feelings*    Keep  your  eye  on  tibe 
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IMn^.  His  eye  l8  nlwajs  upon  you. 
When  Satan  briofrs  bis  charges,  may  you 
hi^re  fafth  and  wisdom  to  take  them  all 
to  Jesus.  If  this  be  done,  you  are  sure 
to  be  a  gainer.  Above  ail,  dear  young 
sister,  this  is  the  time  for  glorifying  God, 
by  patience^  nnd  filial  submistion,  and  Aope- 
Jul  expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  all 
God's  gracious  promises.  Glorify  God 
in  the  fires.  May  He  who  is  able  pour 
in  all  the  balm  into  your  wounded  heart, 
«tn»ngthen  your  feeble  knees,  lift  up  your 
handti,  give  you  all  the  blessed  consola- 
tions of  His  love,  make  you  an  immense 
gainer  by  your  loss,  and  sanctify  your 
body,  soul,  and  spirit, — prays  your  sin- 
cere friend  and  father  in  Christ, 

"J.  aEYAKa." 

"  Dear  and  beloved  sister  in  the  Lord, — 
My  dear  wife  and  myself  have  just  risen 
from  our  knees,  after  praying  for  you  and 
yours.  We  bear  you  upon  our  hearts 
because  we  arc  quite  sure  the  Lord  Jesus 
bears  you  upon  His  ;  and  it  is  sweet  and 
becoming  in  thi?,  as  well  as  in  all  otiier 
things,  to  follow  Uim.  Great  has  been, 
beloved  sister.  His  love  and  tenderness 
towards  you;  and  great  have  been  the 
proofs  of  it  He  has  given  you,  solid  and 
substantial,  yea,  eternal  proofs.  He  has 
not  only  laid  down  His  precious  life  for 
you,  and  borne  away  your  sins,  yea,  all 
your  sins,  far  away,  so  far  that  they 
never  more  will  be  found,  but  He  now 
liveth  fof  you,  to  intercede,  to  sanctify, 
and  to  bless  with  all  needed  and  most 
needful  grace;  yea,  He  liveth  tn  you,  and 
is  the  very  life  of  your  soul,  proving  that 
He  is,  by  sustaining  you  in  the  midst  of 
all  your  weakness  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
when  strength  has  been  wellnigh  gone, 


and  faith  almost  given  way.  Oh !  hcfw 
great  are  the  victories  of  the  Conqueror 
when  we  are  thinking  ourselves  all  but 
overcome !  It  seems  to  be  almost  needful 
that  we  should  be  brought  to  our  tceaktat, 
tliat  we  may  know  His  titrent/th ;  to  our 
nothing^  that  we  may  see  Him  to  be  every^ 
thing ;  to  our  lowest,  that  we  may  discern 
a  little  of  His  highest.  You  have  travelled^ 
dear  sister,  in  some  of  these  rough  ways, 
but  how  many  of  them  have  been  made- 
smooth  by  Him  in  the  days  of  your  pil- 
grimage I  Amidst  all  the  decays  of  na- 
ture, and  the  clianges  to  which  grace  is 
exposed  in  its  streams,  though,  blessed 
be  His  name,  not  in  its  source,  may  He, 
by  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  be  so  revealed 
constantly  to  you,  if  not  \>y  feeling,  yet  by 
faith,  as  your  never  setting  sun,  that  you 
may  never  more  be  allowed  to  doubt  Hi» 
love,  so  vast,  so  precious,  so  costly,  nor 
for  one  moment  to  suspect  that  because- 
He  may  hide  himself  behind  a  cloud  He 
forgets  to  shine.  There  are  peculiar  triaU 
and  temptations  in  seasons  of  decay  and 
long  continued  feebleness,  and  we  are 
unwise  not  to  expect  them ;  yet  so  un- 
wise are  we,  and  that  too  often.  But  He 
that  will  not  quench  the  smoking  flax 
gently  supplies  it  with  the  secret  oil  that 
prevents  iis  entire  extinguishing.  May 
you  and  I  bo  more  constantly  acting  f aim 
through  the  Spirit  on  that  High  Triest 
who  tendeth  His  temple  lamps  constantly 
and  unweariedly  ;  and  while  we  are  more 
than  ever  diligent  in  the  use  of  all  meani,. 
put  more  simple  trust  and  confidence  on 
Him,  whose  love  is  as  unchanging  as  Hl» 
nature.  With  our  united  Christian  love 
to  yourself  and  daughter,  ever  believe  me 
yours  faithfully  and  aflfeciionately, 

"J.H.EVAKS.'* 


THE  VOICE  OF  ISRAEL  FROM  THE  ROCKS  OF  SINAI.* 


It  is  most  striking  to  observe,  as  the 
"latter  days"  aro  hastening  on  apace, 
how  *'  the  things  that  have  been  of  old*' 
are  rapidly  rising  into  view  from  amid 
the  darkness  and  forgetfnlness  that  have 
shrouded  them  for  thousands  of  years. 
Ef^ypt  and  Persia,  and  especially  As- 
ajria,  are  daily  unfolding  to  u»  the  mighty 
oeedf  wrought  io  them  long,  long  ago, 
when  the  "isles  of  tlie  Gentiles"  were 

•'  YV  Votes  c/  Ismet  fnm  Ike  Rocks  of  Sinai  : 
f%S  ons  PrUnerM  Longnmge  iraeed  erperimenioUy 
tiftimfc  Afsetem  ImoripUoms,  ^o  ;  ineUtdhtg  Ike 
•  V4ks  of  Isratl  ^mh  ihe  Rocks  of  Sfnai.  By  the 
X«v.  OtMaivs FvfsUr.  JI.0.  London:  Baatlcy. 
MSI. 


probably  inhabited  only  by  the  wild  beast 
of  the  desert ;  and  now  the  rugged  rocka. 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai — so  long  con- 
demned to  barrenness  and  silence — are 
also  making  known  deeds  which  the/ 
witnessed  many  ages  ago — are,  according 
to  Mr.  Forster,  proclaiming  the  "  wonder- 
ful works  oi  God"  wrought  among  theoi 
when,  '*with  a  high  band  and  an  out- 
stretched arm,"  He  led  His  people  into 
the  promised  land, — led  them  by  a  way 
which  they  knew  not. 

This  reproduction  of  the  past,  we  be- 
lieve, is  ini  ended,  in  the  wisdom  and  mercy 
of  God,  to  call  the  attention  of  a  material 
and  world! V -minded  age  to  the  fact  that 
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tb^reiaA  Qo4  who  rules  on  the  enrtb,  who 
xaiMlh  op  and  casteth  down,  am)  givetb 
the  kingdom  to  whom  He  willtth  t  and 
further,  that,  as  He  is  mtghijF  in  workuiji^, 
fid  is  Ue  uochangeahle  iu  ooonse)— ^eck> 
ang:  from  the  beginninor  unto  the  end, 
throughout  every  revolriag  age  of  this 
world's  history,  to  bring  the  children  of 
men  to  acknowledge  their  dependence 
upon  Hin^— to  know  that  lie  is  God.  We 
would  add  our  belief  that  the  proofs  of 
the  reality  and  the  uniformity  of  His 
moral  government  of  the  world  are  at 
this  time  brought  before  our  minds  in 
order  to  prepare  us  in  some  degree  for 
the  more  visible  manifestations  of  His 
'divine  power»  which,  unless  "  the  si^ns  of 
the  times  "  be  universally  misunderstood, 
we  may  expect  even  to  witness  in  the 
rapid  development  of  the  many  moral  and 
apiritual  agencies  now  at  work  through- 
out the  world. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Forster's  book. 
We  say  in  the  outset  that  we  are  quite 
Incapable  of  pronouncing  a  judgmeitt  on 
the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  his 
conclusions;  and  in  the  present  atate  of 
knowledge  regarding  these  ancient  East* 
era  iosariptions,  we  do  not  think  that 
the  ablest  Orientalist  is  in  a  condition  to 
nrenounoe  authoritatively  on  the  subject. 
Much  further  research  ia  necessary  to 
place  tiie  interpretation  of  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  or  Syrian  inscriptions  on  an 
eatirefly  satisfactory  basis.  We  are« 
however,  most  anxious  to  direct  general 
attention  to  the  book  before  us,. as  in 
every  view  deeply  interesting;  and,  omit- 
tinj^  what  the  author  aays  of  the  '*  one 
primeval  language,"  we  will  endoavour 
td  give  a  brief  account  of  the  discovery 
of  the  ^^  Sinaitio  Inscriptionsi"  and  of 
his  theory  regarding  them. 

It  is  now  rather  more  than  thirteen 
litfndred  years  since  an  Egyptian  travel- 
ler of  the  name  of  Cosmas,  surnamed 
Indice-pleustes  from  having  sailed  .to 
Indt%  when  traversing  the  ordinary  route 
from  Suea  to  Monut  Sinai,  noticed  with 
'Wonder  numerous  inscriptions  on  the 
rooiis  or  stones  along  that  route.  They 
were  graven  in  a  character  utterly  un- 
known to  him ;  but  some  Jews  who  were 
in  his  companv  professed  to  decipher 
them,  and  said  that  they  were  the  work  of 
the  Israelites  of  old  during  their  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness.  Cosmas  wrote  his  travels 
-in  Ofoeky  and  they  are  still  extant ;  but, 
lingular  to  relate,  the  strange  discovery 
thus  sumouiiced  by  htm  remained  utterly 
Qonotided  by  the  learned  ontil  the  oom^ 
meneement  of  the  l^tli  century,  when 
Mdntfaucon,  a  French  writer,  alluded  to 
Uverytnrttfty.  Some  time  after  ward  « the 
tlien>BiahDp  of  Oogfaetin  Ir«laodeff«rod 


a  reward,  of  ^oOP  to  apy,  ana  who  woul4 
copy  and  hrio|[  tp.  Karqpo  these  insprip^ 
tions, — on  which  Dr.  fichard  Pococke,  I 
afterwards  Bishop  of  O&sory,  traTcIled^ ' 
to  the  East,  and  brought  home  many  of  . 
them.    They  wera  m  an  entirely   Un^,, 
known  character,. and  excited  very  lUtJe 
curiosUy.      Numerous    travelKr^    have 
since  then  traversed  the  groo[>di   auul^ 
from  their  testimony  it  appears,  that  these' 
inscriptions  ar?  found  not  onlyin  tUc  : 
immediate ne^hbonrhood of  MountStnal,  .- 
but  in  t  he  valleys  and  hills  which,  branpu*  . 
ing  out  from  its.  base,  run  tpwaidi  the  .. 
north-west  to  the  vicinity  of  thaeastergi' , 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.    Tibeyjife  .. 
also  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  .on^ ' 
McuDt  Serbalj  which  is  to  the  aouih  oC.; 
these  valleys;  as  also,  but  pprp  narely^  ' 
to  the  south  of  Mount  jSinai.iuflf-     1^  \ 
the   IVady  Mokatteh^  or  ih^  "  WrUtJ^fi 
Valley,"  which  stretchea  from  tho  noigl|ir  " 
bourbood  of  the  c^asterp  shore' of  the.; 
Gulf  of  Suez  for  the  space  of  three  hop^*^ 
journey  in  a  sontheru  direction,  de^^erf  ee 
special  mQntions--contaioing.a«  it  -doca,, 
on  its  perpendicular  rocks  a<P<is^ffi«/6&4^:; 
of  th£9e  intcruUumsi  9mi  near.it  ,is..t^ 
Jtbel  Mc^ouJtt  or  '*  Written  ^M^uatai^/Vj 
which  also  is  in  maoj  plac^  ^^yff^$\\\ 
with  writing.  \  ,    ■  .^,,  '.  .\-    -j/^ 

It  appears,  then,  that,  l^^gmjmg\at[^ 
half  a  day*s  journey  fronv  the  ycoast  pjtj) 
Suea,  the  differeut  valleys  leadsogt^lv^Afda  - 
Siaai  contain  thousands,  ptany  Um'u^andaJ. 
of  these  inscriptions^ — some  .  pf  tiuHjii-^, 
faintly,  some  of  theoi  deeply  asd'^^lj^^^'] 
tinctly  graven  on  the  rocks  and  stonjja^ij 
and  frequently  mingled  with  the  waiUpg^. 
are  figures  and  images  of  var^us  defcr^p^., 
tions  of  men  la  different  attitudea  fid- 
engaged  in  various  OQcupations,of  horaf^., 
camels^  asses,  mules,  dogs,  goats^  m^  > 
several  other  aniniaU.  ^m  a-u; 

These  singular  and  striking  facta  yr^f '- 
made  known  from  time  to  time,,<ai^; 
Cosmas's  stAt€agi|ent  was  also  known,  Xf^  \ 
DO  one  seems  to  have  eeriously  exanitnyl/ 
the  matter  from  his  point  of  view  unt^l,  * 
in  1844,  Mr.  Forster,  turned  his  attei^i^j, 
to  it.  After  seven  years*  close  and  paisei\t , 
examination  of  the  subject^  he  bai  nqir . 
published  the  fruit  of  his  labpuri*  .of  i 
which  wo  will  very  briefly,  g^va  •)»•. 

''®***'^»  .     l^.-id 

Ho  asseri a  confidently »  that  ^thf  .Ifi;. 
scriptions  '*  can  be  reffored  to  none  <9Wr 
than  the  Hebrews j*'  and  he  g(vea.ij^<) 
folio  wiog  translations  of  a  few  of  tbem>«^i 

1,  <*  The  people  wi|t|)  prone  .9<uilAi; 
drinketh  [at]  the  waterTspringSr  ,...?•,;]  ,  \ 

**The  people  [at]  the  twQ/srij|(ei:p'^, 
springs  kicketh  £Uk«j  an  ass.    -     i^ .'.  ,    / 

"  Smitin^r  with  the  br«ncK  9f  fa.(ffl^ 
the  well  of  bUtemess  he  haaW^ ,: . ,       ,  .j 
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tf  "tKig  irtterpretftliOT^  h^  eorreet;  wd 
JbAYa  an  aeedtthtv  It  !s  hardly  neee^&ary 
ta^^d,  i>f  tli6  tniracle  at  Marah. 

2:  **Th6  people  journeyeth  through 
ihd  passage  terror-fltridcen,  urges  on- 
waird  with  slackened  rein,  beDtgnantly, 
Jeborah,  the  people.  The  people  essay- 
eth  the  waters.  Pharaoh  retrograding^ 
reins  back  his  war-horse." 

This  is  a  deeply  interesting  inscrip- 
tioiif  contahifQg  mention  of  Pharaoh  by 
aaioe  fwipc,  and  also  hieroglyphic  repre- 
sentations of  himself  and  of  his  hmse 
Tainly  endeavouring  to  save  himself  from 
ihe'  returning  waters.  Mr.  Forster 
thfuks  tins  altud^d  to  in  the  Song  of 
J^Otes,  *'¥or  the  horse  of  Pharaoh  went 
ia  with  his  chariots,**  ko. 

S.  *Pjayeth  unto  God  the  prophet 
{ntronl  a  hard,  great  stone,  [his]  bands 
ttcrsbimiii^  Aaron,  Hur." 

T*;-^"  TBe  eloquent  speaket'  strikes  the 
r^ic'.  '  Flows  forth  the  water  falling 
doWti.  * 

•*ljllfe .eloquent  speaker,  bowing  the 
b^^^  tables  his  rod'in  his  hand.  Resounds 
the^ti^utek  tock.* 

'(W^^ight.gite  many  more  such  speci- 
mei&f  ^fmt  we  consider  it  needless  to 
mttltfply  th^. .  Suffice  It  to  say,  that 
of  the  many  which  Mr.  Forster  has 
dM|Mre^,  all  prove  themselves  con- 
tiAvkSftipy  i^e^oirds  of  Israel  in  the  wilder* 
nlAl^^l^pedking  oflhe  miracles  wrought, 
of  ••f^*'  ^rheys  performed,  in  short, 
gi^tlg,  a- history  of  the  leading  erents 
th^rliefiH^.tbe  children  of  Israel  during 
theft  long  sojourn  in  the  desert.  At  the 
sanl^'^tii^.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
wJflI^''t1i^Sef  records  agree  most  folly  In 
atfbitafice'wftii  tho  accounts  of  the  bame 
•rt^bts  l^ven  in  the  Pentatenebi  not  one 
oFtfteai  fsikquoiation ;  that  in  no  instance 
are  the  words  precisely  the  same, — a  fact 
w^dh  Mr.  Forster  regards  as  proving 
thklitthc^e  inscriptions  were  written  from 

Stt^  to  time  br  the  peopVe  before  the 
Itfisiite  Recount  hadbeen  fully  oompleted. 
•il^%  have  thus  bHefly  pointed  out  the 
niturtt  of  Mr.  Forster's  conclusions  re- 
gfnrdfnig  these  deeply  interesting  inscrip* 
ti6nlf;'^rid  while  we  have  already  satd 
t&kt  ^V  are  unqualified  to  pronounce  on 
tHelt  flf<lCM&dness,  it  iA  proper  that  we 
ahould  mention  sqme  of  the  views  enter- 
ti^ptf  0^  iyiher  wHtc^rs  on  the  subject. 
'^  nHcWft  indivi^nal^,  among  whom  Pro- 
f6mr^j^,a'6ei'm^n,  stands  conspicuous, 
Iflrr^HYtfetilpted-  id  decipher  sorAo  of 
ttteM^^ritV^^  ah^ill  of  them  have  come 
to  ^ffereiii^yiisOhll(lbn£s  regarding  their 
«gb«i1i  xfi^i  meaning  from  thoee.  of  Mr. 
Forster.  ProW^aoir  Beer,  for  instance, 
aM^itrHs-'dajl^prtl^iilj',  that  tl^ey  must  be- 


long  to  the  ( 


&  et^f  bM^e  ihefbrm 


of  a  eroii  is  frequently  to  be  eeeA  among* >  * 
the  hieroglyphics.    We  thidk,  boweter,.  - 
that  Mr.  Forster*iB  answer  to  th^s-ia  eo«*:: 
tiraly  satisfsctory  whon   be   says  that*' 
tho  '^crux  aasata/'  or  the  '<  sacred  Tau,**^' 
the  oldest  at  once,  and  the  latest  form  ' 
of  the  letter  T  >n  the  most  widely  parted  ^ 
alphabets  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the  most " 
fre<]uent   hieroglyphics    found    on    the. 
ancient  monuments  of  Kgypt.    This  ob«> 
jection  of  Beer*8,  then,  is  completely  set 
aside. 

Were  Mr.  Forster  sure  of  his  system 
of  interpretation— of  his  alphabet^bis 
interpretations  would  at  once  command 
assent.    It  if  right  to  mention  that  Keer 
and  he  adopt  entirely  different  alphabets  ; 
and  while  we  presume  not  to  pronounce 
a  verdict  in  favour  of  either,  it  is  proper 
to  mention  what  we  consider  a   very 
ingenious  answer  by  Mr.  Forster'  to  an 
objection  which  must  at  once  strike  any 
one  who  thinks  on  the  snbjeot,^— viz ,  ^If 
these  insoriptions  be  the  work  of  tho- 
UebrewA,    why  are   they   not    wrtttea 
in  the  Hebrew  characters,  in  the  con* 
temporaneous  character  used  by  Moses  V* 
The  reply  is,   It  is  natural  to  suppose  - 
that    the    Israelites,  doring  so  long  » 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  wouldhave  loamed  4hs 
language  of  toe  country.    We  know  that 
their  divine  deliverer  desired  not  only  . 
to  separate  them  from  nations  generally, 
but  particularly  to  dissociate  them  From 
ev«i7thing  Egyptian^     Therefore  it   ia 
nfttuFftl  to  suppose,  that  He  would  speak  • 
to  them  la  a  language  different  from  that< 
which  they  had  learned  in  the  house  of 
bondage;    and    most   natural  that   H« ' 
would  use  the  language  spoken  by  their 
great  Syrian  anoest6r,'-^by  the  fither  of  / 
the  fMthful,-'^  langus^e  which  probably 
they  had  not  wholly  forgotten. 

Without  pursuing  further    the  Argu- 
ments adduced  on  either  side,  we  tbmk 
it  of  importanoe  to  observe^  that  while  ' 
Ml*.  Pollster's  opponents  deny  these  sin-  ; 
p^ular  reoorde  to  be  the  work  of  tho  israol*- 
ites,   they  are  not  able  to  assign  any 
other  origin  to  them  that  is  even  eon^*' 
jeoturally  probable.      AU   are   agreed- 
that  tho  writings  are  far  too  elaborate, 
as  well  as  too  numerous,  to  be  the  work' 
of  pilgrims  or  mere  traveller8,r**thatthey 
mu6t  be  the  work  of  a  people  who  dwelfi . 
for  A  considerable  time  in  the  Sinaitio 
peninsula.    But  histtu'y  makes  not'  the . 
slisfhtest  mention  of  any  people  that  ever 
inhabited  or  dwvlt  in  that  barren  inhoa^ 
pitablo  region  $  and  iits  utter  bameiuiesB, . 
Its  entire  unprodueCivenoss^j  is  8«eb.a8  ta: 
render  it  almost  impossible  that  any  conn 
slderable  number  of  people  could  subsist' 
th«re  Tor  any'  groat  length  of  tinie.  Thus ' 
the  «iMeMtoftt  pn>b«blli^s  io'£Mrokur  of } 
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tbc  worira  being  wnntgbt  by  tbat  people 
who  were  supported  there  for  so  many 
jf^ars  by  "bread  from  heaven,  and  by 
water  from  the  flinty  rock,"  are  strong, 
we  would  say,  very  strong  indeed. 

We  do  not  consider  the  proving  of 
Mr.  Forster's  theory  in  the  least  neces- 
sary for  establishing  the  truth  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Exode,  any  more 
than  we  do  the  proving  the  correctness 
of  Colonel  Rawlinson's  readings  of  the 
Assyrian  monnments  essential  to  the 
establishing  the  accuracy  of  Isaiah.  At 
the  same  time,  such  striking  and  inde- 
pendent testimony  in  favour  of  the  literal 
truthfulness  of  the  sacred  records  tends 
to  freshen  the  faith  of  the  believer, — 
while  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  silence 
and  awe  the  cavils  of  the  unbeliever, 
and  to  prove  to  bim,  that  however  he 
may  deal  with  the  letter  of  the  Bible, 
there  is  a  God  who  is  king  of  the  nations, 
and  whose  eyes  heboid,  whose  eyelids 
try  the  children  of  men.  We  shall 
therefore  watch  with  much  interest  the 


bringing  to  light  of  any  additi««al  fMl» 
which  may  establish  Mr.  ForsteKs  Tiews 
of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions. 

The  book  is  so  interesting  in  Its  sob- 
jeet,  and  so  highly  creditable  to  tko 
painstaking  research  of  the  antlier,  thai 
it  is  with  considerable  reloetanee  we  find 
fault  with  it  in  any  respect.  But  we  ar* 
obliged  in  candour  to  say,  that  it  is  to 
some  degree  faulty,  both  in  style  and 
arrangement.  The  style  is  eometinses 
slovenly ;  and  the  general  tene  is  ttore 
that  of  an  advocate  pleading  a  oavae  m 
which  be  is  very  deeply  interested,  thaft 
of  a  judge  pronouncing  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately on  the  claims  of  various* 
litigants;  while  the  material  is  not  ar- 
ranged in  the  clearcet  or  niaat  tsittsy 
forms.  Still,  with  these  alight  draw- 
backs,  we  earnestly  recommend  Mr. 
Forster's  book  as  a  most  merit orioos 
one,  and  well  worthy  the  carefol  perusal 
of  every  one  interested  in  the  dealiags  of 
God  with  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

A.  C 


WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  FOB  THE  MISSION  SCHEMES  OF  THE  CHUHCH? 


Wb  require  men  and  money. 

Let  ns  first  oonsider  how  we  may 
obtain  the  more  material  element— 
moneif. 

Why  may  we  not  raise  a  minimum  sum 
cf  £50,000  a-year  for  our  Five  Schemes  ? 
This  would  be  an  average  of  £50  from 
cflch  parbh  in  Scottand. 

Is  this  too  great  a  sum  to  demand  from 
our  people  ?  Let  us  consider  this  ques- 
tion in  one  or  two  lights.  Suppose  the 
Established  Church  done  away  with 
altogether,  would  our  professed  ad- 
herents be  unable  to  raise,  in  each  of 
the  existing  congregations,  the  average 
sum  of  £50  to  sustain  a  Gospel  ministry 
among  themselves,  and  to  help  also,  as 
a  Christian  Church,  to  preach  tlie  Gospel 
to  every  creature?  We  should  think 
there  can  be  but  one  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion. Tliey  e&uld  do  so ;  and  therefore, 
if  they  do  not  raise  as  large  a  sum  now, 
it  is  not  from  want  of  abilitj. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  each  dissenting 
congregation  in  Scotland— even  the 
weakest  and  poorest— raises,  upon  an 
average^  a  tar  greater  sum  than  this. 
The    Free    Chiuch    raiiad,   last    year, 


Jioe  times  more  than  we  propose  to  do. 
Are  we  prepared  to  confess  that  they 
have  either  five  times  ■M>ie  people^ 
or  five  times  more  nal  or  religioiis 
principle?  Wc  are  in  the  habit  of 
denying  this.  Be  it  so.  Bat  let  us 
prove  the  truth  of  our  assertions.  Let 
us  manifest  our  love  to  God  and  onr 
fellew^men,  not  by  words,  bat  by  dmdt, 
an<l  begin  by  raising,  at  least,  a*fifth 
part  of  the  sum  raised  by  this  one  Chuieh 
in  Scotland. 

'^But  then  there  is  the  poor  High- 
lands," Ibc.  Again  we  point  le  /ads. 
What  has  the  Free  Church  raised  from 
the  HigfJand  Synods  in  1651-52  ?  Fnm 
Argyle,  £6,886;  Ross,  £4,042;  Suther- 
land and  Caithness,  £5,5i8;  Glendg, 
£2,907  !  It  is  alleged  tbat  tlus  is  dope 
fhmi  necessity,  or  from  pride,  or  irom 
the  love  of  sect,  or  from  su|ierstition. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  done.  And  if  it  is 
done  from  any  or  from  all  those  /u/se 
motives,  (which  we  do  not  assert,)  it  still 
remains  for  us  to  consider*  why  we  can- 
not raise  a  much  smaller  sum  from  good 
motives. 

It  is  clear,  then^J  tbat  if  we  iail  in 
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rrinn^tlie  pultry  «Qm  of  £50  from  ««di 
parish,  it  catinot  ari^  from  want  of 
Ability  on  the  part  of  the  people.  We 
have  said  notiiiog  of  the  money  spent 
in  If hiakj.  The  tun  we  demand  would 
go  a  email  way,  we  fear,  in  liquidating 
the  amount  expended  by  our  members 
who  "  have  so  many  calls  upon  them, 
tbat  really  they  cannot  give  anything 
to  the  Schemes/' 

Beyond  aM  question,  the  money  wanted, 
and  ten  times  more,  exists,  and  could 
easily  he  afforded  by  our  congregations. 
Why,  then,  we  again  ask,  dues  it  not 
naeh  ottr  roiasions  2 

la  it  fcom  sheer  gned  and  covetoumeaa 
upon  the  part  of  onr  congregations,  or 
from  a  total  imHifferenct  as  to  the  spread 
of  the  Gotpel  ?  Is  it,  in  one  word,  be- 
cause thoee  who  pro&M  to  be  beiioTers 
and  disciples  are  unconverted  formalists 
— dead  in  trespasses  and  sins — and  with- 
out any  love  to  Christ  or  to  His  cause  ? 
This  may  be  the  reason,  and  ministers 
ahoald  look  well  to  it  lesi  it  be  the 
reason.  For  fearful,  indeed,  is  the  con- 
dition of  sueh  a  people !  From  tliem  we 
etnoM  look  for  any  support  to  our 
tnisstons  loAiVe  the^  rtmain  in  thai  Mtaie. 
How  oan  those  who  reject  Christ  them- 
selvea  desire  that  others  should  believe 
In  Him  f  How  can  the  heathen  at  home 
wish  to  convert  the  heathen  abroad? 
Tha  sainister's  work  in  such  a  congrega- 
tion n  to  preaeh,  to  labour,  to  pray,  to 
agoMize  for  their  conversion,  and  for  the 
quickening  from  on  high  of  spiritual  life 
among  men,  which  is  the  only  true  and 
abiding  source  of  Christian  benevolence. 
But  what  if  the  minister  himself  is  tlie 
covetous  man,  the  unbeliever,  the  dead 
ibrmalist  ?  Helpless,  indeed,  is  it  to  look 
ibr  aid  from  a  congregation  so  awfully 
visited  in  the  providence  of  God  I  Yet 
ev^n  in  such  a  desperate  ease  as  this,  we 
would  exhort  two  or  three  believers  (if 
such  a  remnant  is  lef^ !)  to  meet  together, 
and  tn  pray  together  for  the  minister 
and  their  fellow-worshipjiers,  and  to 
unite  in  doing  something  iu  connexion 
with  the  Church  fur  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions. Their  prayers  and  alms  would 
come  up  fer  a  memorial  before  God  I 

9ut  our  want  of  success  in  obtaining 


more  liberal  contributiona  from  our  eoa- 
gregations  may,  and  we  really  believe, 
does,  arise  in  very  many  cases  fW)m 
causes  less  serious,  and  more  easily  re- 
moved, than  those  possible  ones  which 
we  have  mentioned.    What  are  these  ? 

1.  One  cause  is  watitofinafrucHon  in  the 
Christian  duty  of  aiding  missionary  enter* 
prises.  It  is  deplorable  to  hear  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  questioning  the  propriety 
of  bringing  such  topics  before  his  people. 
— "  They  don't  like  to  be  asked  to  give,** 
—"They  are  not  fond  of  parting  with 
their  money,"— "  They  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  give,"  &c,  Ac.*  And,  ac- 
cordingly, the  minister,  knowing  the  sub- 
ject to  be  "  unpopular,**  either  avoida  it 
altogether,  mentions  it  in  such  a  way  aa 
to  give  the  impression  that  he  is  not 
hearty  in  the  cause  himself,  or  almost 
apologizes  for  saying  anytliing  regarding 
this  duty !  Conceive  only  of  a  man  never 
preaching  upon  some  of  the  command- 
ments from  fear  of  offending  transgressors, 
or  apologizing  for  introducing  so  unplea- 
sant a  subject  as  the  decalogue!  And  if 
it  be  Christ's  wiU  that  the  Gospel  should 
be  preached  to  all  nations,— if  He  baa  left 
the  work  of  doing  so  as  a  holy  truet  to 
His  Church,  so  that  each  member  of  that 
Church  roust  share  in  the  responsibility 
of  doing  it,— how  can  a  ininiHer  incur 
the  awful  charge  of  shunning  to  declare 
to  His  people  the  whole  counsel  of  God  ? 
Professing  Christians  must  therefore  be 
instructed  in  their  duty,  that  they  may 
apprehend  witli  their  consciences  what 
their  Lord  and  Master  requires  from 
tliem ;  and  they  must  have  also  unfolded 
to  them  the  exalted  privilege  which  is 
thus  eonferred  upon  them,  and  the  enno- 
bling effbct  which  the  duty  must  have  on 
their  own  souls  when  discharged  in  a 
right  spirit  aa  unto  God  and  not  unto 
man. 

2.  Another  cause  of  failure  is  wani  of 
instruction  in  the  work  done  by  missions. 
There  ought  to  be  accurate  and  full  infor- 
mation given  to  the  congregation,  from 
time  to  time,  iu  reference  to  each  Scheme 
of  the  Church— its  olgects,  operations, 
successes,  diffluulties,  failures,  &a^-8o 
that  a  real  interest  may  be  awakened  in 
ahe  Schamea  aa  belonging  to  members^ 
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and  not  to  ministers  only ;  and  that  each 
communicant  should  so  feel  his  own  indi- 
vidual contributions  and  prayers  linked 
to  those  ChHstian  enterprises,  that  their 
success  should  be  realized  as  his  own 
gain— their  failuro  as  his  own  loss. 

In  order,  however,  that  a  real  interest 
may  be  felt  in  this  work  done  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  it  is,  in  our  opinion, 
of  great  importance  to  gire  Information 
also  of  what  is  doing  by  the  Church  of 
Christ.  In  a  great  campaign,  where  the 
operations  of  an  army  extend  over  a  vast 
e^tpanse  of  country,  a  single  regiment  is 
cheered  and  uiiged  onwards  in  its  march 
by  hearing  of  the  daring  exploits  and 
auccessfal  enterprises  of  a  distant  por- 
tion of  the  army.  The  slothful  are  thus 
rebuked^  the  desponding  encouraged,  the 
brave  and  chivalrous  made  eager  to  share 
with  their  brethren  in  arms  the  glory  of 
the  hattle  and  the  victory.  And  similar 
effects  are  produced  on  the  minds  of  a 
congregation  by  receiving  information 
regarding  the  doings  of  other  portions  of 
the  Christian  Church  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Christ  at  home  and 
abroad.  But  before  ministers  can  give 
this  information  to  their  people,  it  it  ne- 
ce^iary,  first  of  all,  that  they  should  pos- 
sess It  themselves.  This  they  may  very 
easily  do  by  the  outlay  of  a  few  shillings 
every  year,  or  through  a  clerical  or  parish 
library.  Any  bookseller  will  forward  a 
lilt  of  books  upon  the  subjects  of  missions 
in  general,*  or  the  history  of  particular 
missions  ;t  while  the  various  periodicals 
of  the  leading  Missionary  Societies}  would 
afford  much  interesting  information,  from 
time  to  time,  in  addition  to  what  may  be 
supplied  by  our  own  Missionary  Record. 
We  believe  that  the  information  which 
the  clergy  would  thus  acquire  would 
be  found  to  be  very  delightful  and  in- 
spiring to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their 

*  Such  Tolatnet  will  be  found  umIU  as 
••  Bwth'i  History  of  ChristUn  Missions  ;- 
Dr.  Winter  Bw&Uton's  Prise  Ksssj  on  ''Mis. 
sions ;"  American  '«  Discourses  on  the  Mission. 
•xj  Enterprise/' republished  in  tbls  countvy. 

f  Such  as  MofTut's  Mission  to  South  Africa ; 
'Wflliams*  to  the  South  Seas,  &c. 

i  We  would  espedallj  recommend  the  "  Church 
Missionary  Intelligencer."  published  monthly  for 
6d .  giving  sn  account  of  Che  missions  of  the 
ChQcoh  of  England. 


people.  They  would  soon  find  such  knoir- 
ledge  to  be  power.  For  we  have  gener- 
ally found  the  fact  of  w^t  has  jbeen  doae, 
and  is  doing  by  others,  to  be  one  of  tht 
most  convincing  arguments  for  stirriog 
up  ourselves  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

But  when  information  has  been  ob- 
tained  by  tlie  minister,  how  is  it  to  be 
communicated  to  the  people?  It  ina; 
be  asked  by  way  of  objection,  "  How  cia 
a  minister  occupy  the  tima  required  lor 
preaching  the  Gospel  upon  Satabsth  ia 
giving  his  people  such  iafbrmfttioa  » 
this  upon  missions,  or  upon  the  ScbemeB 
of  the  Cliurch ;  and  if  it  is  not  done  on 
Sabbath,  it  ia  impossible  to  get  th&buil; 
of  the  people  to  attend  to  anystieh  leo^ 
tupe  upon  ft  week-day?"  No^,  w6do 
not  ourselves  think  that  a  sober  tnd 
truthful  account  of  the  prog^esd  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  both  .«t  haine.to^ 
abroad,  during  the  hours  of  divine  stt* 
vice,  to  be  so  very  diffbrent  a  thingfttwi 
preaching  the  Gospel,  as  St  is  gi^tierally 
assumed  to  be.  ''The  Gospel**  txA 
"  Acts  of  the  AposUea"  ar«  not  mtA 
closely  allied  in  tlie  BiMe  tbaa  Abcy «« 
in  real  life;  and  ftiw  things «daifiiii4«rs 
more  solemn  rebuke  to  our  congregatiotis 
at  home^  or  lead  them  to  more  serious 
thought  and  self-examination,  tbsn  a 
record  of  the  awakenings,  rQoioitig^  iid 
pious  labours  of  those  who  once  wsvs 
heathen.  But  should  any  minuter  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  dwell  at  length  npom 
such  topics  during  what  are  termed 
"  the  canonical  hours,"  why  not  defols 
a  portion  of  a  Sabbath  evening  (sty  cow 
a-month)  to  a  missionary  prayer  BKeling, 
when,  along  with  earnest  prayers  in 
behalf  of  missions  and  missionariei,  foil 
and  deeply  interesting  informatson  migiit 
be  given  regarding  botlt,  with  snc^  ex- 
tracts from  books  and  periodicals  as  tend 
to  stir  up  love,  and  faith,  and  hope  in  tbe 
soul  ?  We  know  that  in  many  psDibet 
this  has  been  done  with  emioeBtsucocsi, 
so  that  persons  who,  when  tii^flJtt  it- 
tended  those  meetings,  were  indMfcwBt 
to  the  cause  of  mission^  soon  becsme 
their  most  generous  supporterSy  and  mo* 
enthusiastic  friends. 

We  win  resume  tfaisssbjjeet  ^•^'^^ 
number. 
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1830.— Viail  TO  ?A&^L 

^^Thujradey^Jme  14M.— The  comDdon- 
att^  all  Fell  dressed ;  and  whatever  the 
rtxif  proftgaey  may  be,  they  have  all  the 
aftpec^,  expr^ftlon,  and  manner  of  a  most 
onnil^t«tfle»ljV'«iMi  iritlud  kiiid  and  com* 
puiiiQiwl4a:pe<yle*  On  our  refivm  en* 
v^ffi^^  Qiost  singular  pafi^  leading  to  a 
garuen,  in, the  miost  of  which  there  was  a 
sort  df  templar  erection,  making  alto- 
getUer  W'little  Yattxhall,  with  innumer- 
able: pArtic8}.piac0d  (mb«nche0|  or  ranged 
ab&u|-4abiBSr  in  tbePadeian  style  of  coa«- 
Tp^fdity.  ,We  bad  Br«works  and  music, 
to  those,  passages  qf  which  that  were 
nt^tetire'sponded  to  by  the  auditors  I  was 
uMBy  M^^slMe.  Inhere  were  at  least  a 
thiraiiunl<9)eople^ou€sidie^'  vho  had  the 
bcnelH^^f'  th«r  exbibitimi  gvatts,  those  in- 
^^I^Wyi  l^i^nice  each.  I  was  much 
imiresMwrby  the  decoxUm  of  the  crowd, 
t1i3r  redpectaole  dress,  and  perfect  mo- 
dlify^bcfth  oTlbok  and  manner.  I  have 
DtvttiN^  ft  vingle  inatanoe  seen  the  offen- 
siffQ«»i«ditd«Dt  obtruded  oa  our  notice 
ii^ihlsipty. 

**,JKp<%,  June  l^ih — We  were  carried 
dowti  to' the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Struck 
w^lr'^fe' poorness  of  the  equipages  which 
crfttted^  <bo'X^iitles  to  and  from  their 
Gkiii»ber«.  Tbote  who  did-oeme' in  a 
TfkipW  at  all,  came  in  a  ooe«horse  cab, 
pajing  their  firancs ;  and  a  row  of  these, 
tSoai  hklf-a-dozen,  seemed  to  compose 
tHfe'ttftrelling  equipage  of  the  members, 
w4ibt^^he  horses,  with  dralf'pocks  ap- 
pended to  tlieir  months,  out  of  which 
tlM»  were  eating,  formed  a  sorry  contrast 
w]3i  ^the  splendidly  harnessed  carriages 
orduf'lfcngnsh  senators. 

^*^Btturdtttf,  Jtme  l«f A.— Walked  over 
tdTfllMr  Intftitttte  at  tweWe,-  and  attended 
a  -mVL'v^  of  the  Acadeny  of  Moral  and 
PciUiicel  Science.  >L  Mignet  introduced 
iae«.  ^Taken  into  the  centre  of  the  oval 
gre§h'  table,  around  which  the  members 
a^^jflWihfi.  Migiiet  spoke  a  good  deal  on 
tbe^tPttettlelS  mattery  and  seemed  to  do  it 
8eiwbl(y^ndlmpresnvely«  TbrroooiiBa 
I^ae^'<44FNBg*  7^*6.  ^^^o  enn ular,  and  is 
ao^^^jyMe  ot  gre^t  eccentricity;  the 
p^ShS^VsptAtfofm  is  at  the  extremity 
of^MMlJag^Wkifr.''  t\i^  members  sit 
round  the  exterior  cinAtMlSeitence  of  tlie 
tqHe;iAnd::tfite  tftlMH^rte  4M  t^o  vows  of 
^rms  along  the  walls. 


SEVBNTil  Z>BCAOE. 

**  It  it  a  favourite  specoktion  of  mine,"' 
says  Br.  Oiialmers,  '^that  if  spared  to* 
sixty,  we  then  enter  on  the  seventh  de>« 
cade  of  human  life ;  and  that  this,  if  pos- 
sible, should  be  turned  into  the  Sabbath 
of  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  spent  sab^ 
batically,  as  if  on  the  shore  of  an  etemnl 
world,  or  in  the  outer  courts,  as  it  were, 
of  the  temple  that  is  above — the  taber* 
nacle  in  heaven.  What  enamours  me  all 
the  more  of  this  idea,  is  the  retrospect  of. 
my  mother's  widowhood.  I  long,  if  God 
should  spare  me,  fbr  such  an  old  age  as 
she  enjoyed,  spent  as  if  at  the  gatO'Of 
heaven,  and  with  such  a  iiind  of  inwerd. 
peace  and  hope  as  made  her  nine  years' 
widowhood  a  perfect  feast  and  foretaste 
of  the  blessedness  that  awaits  the  right- 
eous." 

jontNAL,  1839. 

**  Sunday,  August  4M.— This  my  mar? 
riage  day,  which  event  took  place  twenty  V 
seven  years  ago.    What  a  life  of  ungod-' 
liness  and  transgression,  and  carelessness 
and  neglect,  both  of  personal  and  f^l^ 
religion,  I  have  led  I  Oh  1  how  Uttie  have 
I  acted  on  the  feeling  of  my  respoasi-.. 
bility  for  the  souls  or  my  children  I     0 
my  €k)d,  let  me  set  up  now  the  new , 
princiide  in  my  heart,  and  the  inew  oi^er 
in  o)y  family*    Bnt  let  me  begin  at  the' 
beginning.     Let  me  accept  of  Chnstk 
Give  me,  0  Lord,  full  assurance  of  heart 
in  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant. 
In  this  blood  would  I  wash  out  my  sins ; 
and,  O  my  God,  give  me  henceforth  the 
clean  heart  and  the  right  spirit,  the  love' 
of  thyself  shed  abroad  in  my.  heart  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  1    I  would  now  go  forth  witb.^ 
my  bauds  loosed,  and  pray  that  my  future 
life  may  be  a  perpetual  thankoflfering  to 
Him  who  died  for  me  and  who  rose  agfain. 
Hear  these,  my  aspirations,  O  God,  aftdl 
fulfil  them  speedily ! 

**  August  5(A.— Eelt  more  than  ever  the 
anteriority  of  confidence  in  Christ  to  tlie 
keeping  of  His  commandments— the  pri- 
ority of  simple  trust  in  the  act  of  closijig 
with  Him,  of  faith  in  my  accept ance  with 
God  as  a  preliminary  to  cheerful  and 
fruitful  obedience.  Let  mc  cherish  this 
all  the  day  long ;  and  let  me  watch  the>  - 
effect  of  it,  now  praying  in  the  name  of  .r 
Clirist  that  it  may  succeed' .  I  >  would:  .> 
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pfay  *anto   vAtching,  and  watch  unto 
phiyer." 

JOTTRMAt.,  1840. 
** March  l7Hi, — Entered  the  seventh 
decade  of  my  life.  I  have  kx>ked  long  at 
this  birthday  as  a  great  moral  and  spi- 
ritual epoch.  My  God,  enable  me  by 
prayer  and  performance  to  make  it  good. 
Qoite  sure  that  the  acceptance  of  Christ, 
with  a  fhll  reliance  on  Him,  and  the  con- 
fident appropriation  of  His  righteoosness, 
is  the  transition  step  to  a  life  of  happy 
and  prosperous  obedience.  O  my  God, 
give  me  to  hold  this  fast,  and  to  realizse 
by  it  a  present  salvation — ^the  light,  and 
liberty,  and  enlargement  of  one  of  thine 
own  children  !  Oh  1  that  my  heart  were  a 
fountain  of  gracious  things,  whicli  might 
flow  out  with  gracious  influence  on  the 
hearts  of  my  acquaintances,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  members  of  my 
fiiraily. 

**  April  15/A.— Oh  I  for  quiet  I  Great 
need  of  repose.  Gleams,  too,  of  right 
and  religious  feeling.  Think  of  my  crea- 
tureship,  hut  not  habitually,  not  closely 
enough.  What  a  revolution  would  it  be 
if  1  had  Just  an  adequate  and  practical 
sense  of  the  God  who  made  mef  The 
very  sense  of  being  made  by  another,  how 
it  should  annihilate  the  sovereignty  of 
self— how  it  should  subordinate  and  keep 
in  check  the  waywardness  of  one's  own 
will !  What  hast  thou,  O  man,  that  thou 
didst  not  receive? 

**  April  16fA. — A  glorious  day,  and  had 
great  enjoyment  on  the  coast  with  my 
children.  Oh !  that  I  could  associate  God 
with  all  that  is  visible  and  created.  Be- 
gan a  sermon  on  Rom.  z.  6-9.  Should 
begin  every  new  thing  with  prayer. 

•'  April  nth Growing  distaste  for  the 

burdens  of  public  business.  Pray  for 
wisdom  amid  the  manifold  difficulties  of 
my  position.  Visit  me,  O  God,  with 
light  and  love  from  thy  sanctuary. 

**  April  18M.— More  of  study  than 
usual ;  but  I  am  not  making  the  strenu- 
ous and  decided  efforts  to  be  spiritual 
which  I  wished  and  anticipated;  and  1 
neglect  certain  means  of  spirituality,  such 
as  the  avoidance  of  certain  thoughts  that 
stir  up  affections  opposite  to  the  love  of 
the  Father.  Might  make  a  vast  deal 
more  too  of  my  solitary  walks;  and  to 
remove  a  great  practical  barrier  in  the 
way  of  religions  contemplation,  let  me 
assume  my  personal  intereat  in  the  pro* 
mises  of  the  Gospel,  and  hold  fast  my 
confidence  therein.  I  feel  sure  that  I 
would  recur  all  the  more  hopefully,  and 
therefore  all  the  more  fondly  and  fre- 
quently, to  the  great  things  of  fkitb,  if  I 
but  knew  the  things  which  are  f^ly 
given  to  us  of  God.    it  is  the  imaginaAioD 


of  an  impracticable  gulf  betwixt  vs  wineh 
keeps  me  at  a  distance  fi^om  Him,-^Hi:di8^ 
tance  that  would  be  overcome  if  I  oonld 
but  habitually  and  helievingly  look  at 
the  open  highway  of  communication  along 
which  there  is  perfect  liberty  <if  acoeaa 
for  the  guiltiest  of  us  all.  Called  at  Bose- 
Bnd  Castle ;  and  how  little  ia  the  sense 
of  the  immortality  of  €>thers  present  with 
me  when  in  converse  with  the  partakers 
of  my  own  imperishable  nature  1 

*^June  6<A.— Began  the  day  with  a 
distinct  act  of  confidence;  but  abon&d 
renew  it  through  the  day,  and  see,  on 
the  constant  repetition  and  habit  of  it, 
whether  a  blessing  will  not  follow,  so  as 
that  Christ  may  see  in  me  of  the  travail 
of  His  souL 

"  Jufy  7iA, — Began  again  with  an  act 
of  cnnfideoce ;  but  wl\y  not  a  perennial 
confidence  in  the  Saviour?  And  every 
human  creature  I  meet  with  sujipliea  an 
object  and  occasion  far  the  second  law. 
Give  me,  O  Lord,  as  fruits  e^  thy  Spirit, 
love  and  long-suffering, 

"  Juiy  8<A.— I  have  recurred  more  fre- 
quently to  the  actings  of  faith  in  Christ, 
and  I  can  have  no  doubt  of  this  being  the 
habit  thai  is  to  bring  me  right.  Let  me 
realize  Him  as  a  person  who  knows  my 
thoughts,  and  from  whom  I  may  ask  for 
all  that  is  needful  to  a  life  of  godliness. 
Oil!  gi  ve  me  to  experience  the  blessed  ^ect 
of  thus  abiding  in  Him.  Give  mc  tokens 
for  good.  Make  roe  sensible  of  real  an- 
swers to  actual  requests,  as  tbe  evidences 
of  an  interchange  between  myself  on 
earth  and  my  Saviour  in  heaven. 

"  July  9th  — Going  on  leisurely,  I  tlnnk 
feebly,  with,  I  hope,  my  last  controver- 
sial pamphlet  on  the  Church  question. 
Have  much  to  learn,  and  desire  to  grow 
in  the  practical  and  experimental  know* 
ledge  of  Christ. 
"  Jufjf  lOlA.— O  my  God,  elevate  and  In- 
spire me.  Give  me  to  feel  tbe  operation 
of  the  first  law  in  my  heart,  raising  my 
affections  to  thyself,  and  of  the  second 
law,  diffusing  the  regards  of  kindness  on 
all  around  me.  What  a  selfish  and  un- 
godly creature  I  naturally  am.  Befine 
and  estalt  my  aims  and  my  purposes,  O 
God,  and  let  me  realize  the  experience  of 
a  practical  Christianity." 

It  was  the  domestic  qiriet  and  Christ- 
tan  converse  of  the  manse  of  Carnoustie 
which  endeared  it  to  hhn.  Speaking  to 
Mrs.  Dy  meek  of  the  pleasnre  of  Chriatiaa 
friendafaip,  be  said,  **Biit  we  ana  way- 
ward ;  where  we  love  mnob  we  often  kotve 
wrong.  We  must  take  earn  of  fijung  ear 
hearu  on  earth.  Yat  we  have  si  warrant 
in  the  Bible  for  tonog  much  :^' Love 
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one  anoUier  with  a  pare  heert  fenrentljr.' 
It  may  be  fenrentlj,  if  it  be  fo$i  with  m 
pore  heart.  •  .  .  Yoa  do  not  know 
lieer  mech  I  need  your  prayen.  This  is 
one  of  the  pteammt  of  Christinn  affec- 
tion. Cbriatians  may  and  should  think 
most  of  one  another  in  their  holiest  and 
happiest  moments.  Remember  me  in 
jroar  holiest  moments^your  momenu 
of  prayer."  Some  time  afterwards  he 
said,  **  Remember  you  have  promised  to 
piay  for  me,"  adding,  «*  every  time  you 
pny»  for  I  am  a  poor  wretched  sinner." 

BAHLT  ATTACnmilT. 

In  his  early  days  Bsms.nuir  had  been 

occupte<l  by  .Captain  R ,  whose  eld- 

•est  dHOghter  rode  in  daily  on  a  little  pony 
to  the  school  at  Anstruther.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers was  then  a  boy  of  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  but  he  was  not  too 
young  fur  an  atta<:hment  of  a  singularly 
tennctnus  hold.  Miss  R  was  mar- 
riod  (I  believe  while  he  was  yet  at  col- 
lege) to  Mr.  F ,  and  his  opportun- 
ities of  seeing  her  in  after-life  were  few ; 
but  that  early  impression  never  faded 
from  his  heart.  At  the  time  of  this  visit 
to  Anstruther  in  1845,  she  had  been 
dead  for  many  years ;  but,  at  Dr.  Chal- 
mers's particular  request,  her  younger 
sister  met  him  at  Burnsmulr.  Having 
made  the  most  affectionate  inquiries  about 

Mrs.  F and  her  family,  he  inquired 

particularly  abimt  her  death,  receiving 
with  deep  emotion  the  intelligence  that 
she  had  died  in  the  full  Christian  hope, 
and  that  some  of  his  own  letters  to  her 
sister  had  served  to  soothe  and  comfort 

her  latest  hours.    "  Mrs.  W ,"  said 

he  eagerly,  ••  is  there  a  portrait  of  your 
sister  anywhere  in  this  house  ?'*  She  took 
him  to  a  room  and  pointed  to  a  profile 
which  hung  upon  the  wall.  He  planted 
himself  before  it — gazed  on  it  with  in- 
tense earnestness — took  down  the  picture 
—took  out  his  card,  and,  by  two  wafers, 
fixed  it  firmly  on  the  back  of  the  portrait, 
exactly  opposite  to  the  face.  Having 
replaced  the  likeness,  he  stood  before  it 
and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  accom- 
panied by  the  warmest  expressions  of 
attachment  After  learing  the  house, 
he  sauntered  in  sQence  round  the  garden, 
buried  in  old  recollections,  heaving  a  sigh 
occasionally,  and  muttering  to  himself— 
*'  more  than  forty  years  ago." 

BABITB  or  STUDY. 

It  may  gratUy  a  natural  cariosity 
sheald  we  follow  Dr.  Chalmers  through 
the  diflfevent  engagements  of  a  day  at 
MomingsMe^  and  furnish  sone  details  of 
hie  personal  habits  and  mode  of  domestic 
Ufeu  Whatever  Toriety  the  day  eahibftted, 
ivind  one  fixed  eesmtisl  featOMi    Tfa%\ 


motto.  '^v&i£«ssMc/mea,"  never  met  with 
a  more  rigorous  fulfilment.  Tlie  period 
allotted  to  what  he  called  <*  severe  compo- 
sition" had  never  (if  we  except  his  first 
winter  at  St.  Andrews)  excef  ded  two  or 
three  hours  at  a  time,  and  in  ordioaiy 
circumstances  there  was  seldom  more 
than  one  sitting  daily  at  suck  work.  The 
tension  of  the  mind  during  the  effort  was 
extreme,  but  it  was  never  so  long  con- 
tinued as  to  induce  fatigue  or  exhaustion. 
During  the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his 
life,  his  daily  modicum  of  original  com- 
position was  completed  before  breakfast, 
written  in  short-hand,  and  all  done  in 
bed.  The  preparatory  ruminating  or  ex« 
cogitating  proeess  was  slow,  but  it  was 
complete.  He  often  gave  it  as  the  leason 
why  be  did  not  and  could  not  take  part 
in  the  ordinary  debates  of  the  General 
Assembly,  that  he  had  not  the  faculty 
which  some  men  seemed  to  him  to  possess, 
of  thinking  extempore ;  nor  could  he  be 
so  sure  of  any  judgment  as  to  have  com* 
fort  in  bringing  it  before  the  public  till  he 
had  leisurely  weighed  and  measured  it. 
He  was  vehement  often  in  his  mode  of 
expression;  but  no  hasty  judgment  was 
ever  penned  or  publksly  spoken  by  him. 
*'I  have  often  fancied,"  he  once  said  to 
me,  *<  that  in  one  respect  I  resemble  Rous* 
seau,  who  says  of  himself  that  his  pro- 
cesses of  thought  were  alow  but  ardtnt^—h 
curitfus  and  rare  combination.  In  pro* 
portion,  however,  to  the  slowness  with 
which  his  conclusions  were  reached,  was 
tiie  firmness  with  wliich  they  were  rivet- 
ted.  He  has  been  charged  with  incon- 
sistencies ;  but  (putting  aside  the  altera- 
tion in  his  religious  sentiments)  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  one  opinion  formally  ex- 
pressed or  published  by  him,  which  he 
ever  changed  or  retracted.  This  slow 
and  deliberate  habit  of  thinking  gave  him 
a  great  advantage  when  the  act  of  com- 
position came  to  be  performed.  He 
never  had  the  double  task  to  do,  at  onoe 
of  thinking  what  he  should  say,  and  how 
be  should  say  it.  The  one  was  over  be- 
fore the  other  commenced.  He  never  be- 
gan to  write  till,  in  iu  subjects,  and  the 
order  and  proportions  of  its  parts,  the 
map  or  outline  of  the  i\itare  composition 
was  laid  down  ;  and  this  was  done  so  dis- 
tinctly, and,  as  it  were,  authoritatively, 
that  it  was  seldom  violated.  When  en- 
gaged, therdbre*  in  writing,  his  whole 
undivided  strength  was  given  to  the  heB% 
and  most  powerful  expression  of  pfe- 
established  ideas.  So  far  before  him  did 
be  see,  and  so  methodically  did  he  pro- 
ceed, that  he  could  calculate,  for  weeks 
and  months  beforehand,  the  rate  of  hie 
pcograss,  and  the  day  when  each  tfepaiate 
oonpofitioa  wonld  be  finished* 
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.-.    In  his  donieetic  interoourse  witli  his 

daughters  there  vas  much  playful  famiU 

i  iarity.    Fiading  one  of  them  sitting  alone 

Iq  a  room,  he  said  to  her,  "  Well,  my  dear 

little  howlet — ■ 

Hail,  mildly  pleasing  solitnde, 
Companion  of  the  wise  and  good ; 

hut  I'm  no  for  us  growing  perfectly  un- 
cognizant  of  one  another,  silting  in  cor- 
ners like  sac  mony  cats."  After  some  of 
liis  great  public  appearances,  when  he 
came  home  exhausted,  his  daughters 
would  gather  round  him  as  he  lay  at  ease 
in  his  arm-chair.  One  'would  play  Sootcli 
music,  anotlier  shampoo  his  feet,  (a  very 
frequent,  and  to  Jnm  always  a  very  agree- 
able operation,)  a  third  would  talk  non- 
sense, and  set  him  into  fits  of  laughter. 
At  such  times,  in  a  mock  heroic  way,  he 
would  repeat  Scott's  lines,—**  O  woman, 
in  our  hours  of  ease,"  &c.  A  spirit  of 
chivalry  ran  through  all  Jiis  intercourse 
with  his  daughters :  they  not  only  minis- 
tered to  his  comfort  in  the  hours  of  relax- 
ation, he  made  them  companions,  as  it 
were,  of  his  public  life,  and  sought  their 
hitellcctual  sympathy  with  his  even  high- 
est exercises  of  thought.  Busied  with  his 
}>amplilet  on  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  in 
which  he  was  dealing  with  the  proper 
plan  and  use  of  Confessions  of  Faith,  "  I 
look,"  said  he  to  one  of  his  daughters, 
'*  on  Catechisms  and  Confessions  as 
mere  landmarks  against  heresy.  If  there 
had  been  no  heresy,  they  would'nt  have 
been  wanted.  It's  putting  them  out 
of  their  place  to  look  on  them  as  maga- 
zines of  truth.  There's  some  of  your  stour 
orthodox  folk  just  over  ready  to  stretch 
tlie  Bible  to  square  with  their  catecliism : 
all  very  well,  all  very  needful  as  a  land- 
mark, but  [kindling  up]  what  I  say  is, 
do  not  let  that  wretched,  mutilated  thing 
be  thrown  between  me  and  the  Bible." 
'*  Bacon,"  said  his  daughter,  "  compares 
the  Bible  to  the  well-spring ;  and  says,  he 
were  a  huge  fool  that  would  not  drink  but 
from  a  tank."  **  Ha !  ha !  where  does 
Bacon  say  that?  it's  nasty  in  the  tank 
too,  whiles !"  The  conversation  turned 
upon  Mr.  Carlylc,  for  whom  he  cherished 
great  regard  and  admiration.  "  It  is  a 
most  interesting  phenomenon  to  me, 
Carlyle's  state  of  mind.  The  lad  looking 
with  a  most  graphic  and  intelligent  eye 
on  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism,  having 
a  sort  of  regard  too  for  them,  and  yet"  . 
.  '.  .  "  It  is  a  curious  faculty  that  I 
have" — we  quote  now  from  another  of  his 
conversations — "of  magnifying  things. 
Kow  I  find  no  difficulty  in  looking  at 
this  [a  little  tuft  of  tree-moss  which  he 
held  in  his  hand]  as  if  I  were  an  animal- 
cule living  there  within  it,  and  these 


little  fibres  a  great  piQetee«twitli  fine 
green  mounds  iu  it.  .  •  .  What  an 
infinite  variety  of  systems  may  the  planet- 
ary world  embrace  I  For  aught  I  know, 
our  own  system  may  be  diversified  with 
worlds  no  bigger  than  that  taUe-beod. 
There  would  be  scope  enough  for  exqui- 
site panoramas^ the  master  existence  no 
larger  than  a  bee  or  butterfly.  Who 
knows  in  the  inexhaustible  profusion  of 
nature  what  may  be  ?" 

Keposing  In  his  easy-chair^  and  re- 
calling the  subjects  of  his  **  Bible  Head- 
ings," he  would  say,."  I  am  fond  of  the 
Old  Testament;  what  a  stately  procBB- 
sion  of  Scripture  characters!  I  have 
just  twelve  that  I  call  my  magnates. 
What  a  pinnacle  that  speech  of  our.  Sari- 
our's  lifts  Abraham  to~>'  he  rejoiced  to 
see  my  day,'  piercing  the  futurity  cf 
2000  years. — I  like  I^aac,  tliere  vaa  such 
a  mildness  about  him:  it  ia  very  pictur- 
esque his  going  forth  to  meditate  in  (he 
evening  tide. — Jacob's  early  life  is  most 
distasteful  to  me.  Tlie  truth  is,  he  was 
just  too  much  o*  a  sneck-drawer:  he  was 
the  sneck-drawer,  and  Esau  was  the 
snool  about  the  pottage.  But  how  im- 
pressive his  Interview  with  Pharaoh,  and 
his  closing  scene ! — ^Tbere  was  great  chiv- 
alry, no  doubt,  in  David  pouring  out  the 
water  before  the  Lord — the  chivalry  oC  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  the  antique  Jewish  way 
of  it.  I  cannot  say  I  altogether  aympa- 
tluze  in  it;  I  wad  e'en  ha'e  ta*eo  a  willy- 
waucht  o'  the  water. — I  like  everytiiiog 
that  marks  the  identity  of  human  nature. 
I  am  sure  that  judgment  of  Solomon's 
would  make  a  great  stir  among  the 
women  ;  tongues  wad  no  be  idle  at  Jeru- 
salem." 

LETTERS. 

From  the  letters  to  his  eldest  nnmsv- 
ried  daughter,  who  possessed  much  of  his 
own  genius,  we  select  the  following : — 
^'Eoixnoaan,  I^ovemJ>er  nth,  1639. 
"  Mr  DEAREST  Grace, — I  received 
your  valued  letter ;  and,  in  return,  1  hare 
to  say,  that  the  first  essential  to  a  plea- 
sant and  productive  employment  of  your 
time  is,  the  regular  and  systematic  dis- 
tribution  of  it.  This  does  not  snpersede 
the  relaxations  of  society,  domestic  con- 
cerns, light  reading,  and  exercise  out  of 
doors.  The  truth  is^  that  the  zest  of  the 
last  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  previous 
tension  and  fatigue  which  you  may  have 
incurred  throughout  those  parts  of  the 
day  which  are  given  to  the  more  serious 
pursuits  of  instruction  and  self-improve- 
ment* Regulate  your  hours,  then  ;  for  it 
were  quite  vain  to  ofibr  any  advice  to 
those  who  will  not  relinquish  the  habit  of 
living  at  random,  and  living  as  they  list. 
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•*  With  this  rfs  my  great  preliminary 
advice,    I  would  furtlier  recommend, —  j 
1.  That  the  first  time  ofjant  6 ay  should 
Tie  devoted  to  religious  meditation  and  j 
prayer,  both  of  wliich  would  be  mightily  I 
helped  by  a  little  serious  practical  read- ' 
in^.    Of  course,  I  suppose  a  regular  pro- 1 
gress  through  the  Bible ;  but,  over  and  I 
above  this,  a  pious  practical  commentary, ! 
tliough  only  of  a  single  verso  each  morn- 
ing, might  tell  impressively  on  the  heart. 
I  give  as  samples,  '  Bridges  on  tlie  11 9  th 
Psalm/  *  Home  on  the  Psalmp,'  *  Dod- 
dridge's Family  Expositor,*  Scott*s  and 
Henry's  '  Bibles.'    The  same  in  the  even- 
ing AS  wcU  as  morning. 

••  2.  One  or  two  hours  of  so'id  reading,  j 
—such  as  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
>-^its  doctrines  expanded  so  as  to  suit  a 
geneml  reader;  as  'Symington  on  the 
Atonement ;'    •  Owen  en  the  Work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;'  *  Owen  on  the  Person  ' 
of  Christ,*  &c.  Intellectual  Literature,—  I 
as  Keid's,  Stewart's,  and  even  Brown's  I 
Worlts,    *  Foster's  Essays,'    *  Citalmers  I 
on    Endowments    and    Establishments,'  i 
&c.,  &C  I 

"  S.  All  proper  female  work,— as  the  ! 
management  of  cow-heels  in  the  kitchen, 
and  stocking-heels  in  the  drawing-room ; 
llie  making  of  puddings  in  the  one  place, 
and  of  pin-CQshions  in  the  other;  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  all  your  articles 
in  drawers,  and  on  mantlepieces  and  table- 
heads;  the  proper  keeping  of  accounts, 
with  as  raucli  letter^writing  as  is  incum- 
bent upon  you. 

**  4,  After  standing  acquitted  of  these, 
T  give  you  great  license  as  to  all  proper 
and  innocent  recreations  ;  and  I  ask  you 
to  make  trial  for  a  week  of  the  regularity 
I  DOW  prescribe,  and  see  whether  there  is 
not  a  churm  in  it  which  might  well  con- 
vince ufl  of  the  immense  resources  both  for 
improvement  and  enjoyment  that  have 
been  placed  within  our  reach  by  a  kind 
Providence. 

"  A'.C — I  would  rank  biography,  and 
even  bistorj',  as  light  reading,  along  with 
imaginative  literature,  such  as  poetry 
and  a  few  good  and  right  novels.  I  will 
allow  you,  however,  to  make  *  Cowper's 
Poems '  and  *  Paradise  Lost '  tell  for 
solid  reading.  Tell  me  what  you  tliink 
of  *  Thomson's  Seasons.' 

*'And  now  my  last  advice  to  you  is, 
self-denial,  or  the  habit  of  giving  up  your 
own  will  first  to  the  will  of  God  ;  and 
theo«  in  things  lawful,  even  in  things  in- 
different, to  the  will  of  others  also.  I 
promise  you  the  greatest  enjoyment 
jErom  the  success  of  such  a  discipline ;  and 
remember  what  I  have  often  felt  to  be 
a  most  precious  connexion  between  two 
things  m  Cliristianity, — the    connexion 


between  obedience  and  spiritual  discern- 
ment, in  virtue  of  which  I  should  look,  a» 
the  fruit  of  the  sacrifice  that  I  now  recom- 
mend, for  a  clearer  view  of  the  Gospel  and 
its  method  of  salvations—Yours  most 
truly,  Thomas  CiiAiAfEas." 

'*  Fairuv,  by  Laros,  June  2Sd,  1845. 
"Mr  VBBT  DBAR  ToAiuY, — Though 
this  be  Sabbath,  I  write  you  a  few  sen- 
tences because  this  is  your  birthday;, 
and  I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
pressing  upon  you  the  consideration  of 
the  shortness  of  life,  and  nearness  of  your 
latter  end.  You  are  now  eight  years 
old ;  and  I  want  you  to  reflect  seriously 
on  this,  that  ey&ry  year  by  which  you  get 
older,  brings  you  a  year  nearer  to  death 
than  you  were  before.  It  is  therefore  my 
earnest  prayer,  that  as  you  grow  in  years 
and  in  stature,  you  may  grow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  your  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  would  ear- 
nestly warn  you  to  remember  your  Crea- 
tor in  the  days  of  your  youth,  lest  the 
evil  days  come,  when  you  shall  say,  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  them.  I  shall  now 
leave  this  letter  open  till  to-morrow,, 
when  I  mean  to  write  some  more  to  you. 

••  Monday  morning, 
"  You  are  now  eight  years  old,  and  I 
am  more  than  eight  times  older  than  you 
—for  eight  times  eight  make  sixty-four, 
and  I  am  sixty-five;  but  I  can  assure 
you,  that  thougli  you  should  live  to  be  as 
old  as  I  am,  it  is  your  highest  interest, 
as  well  as  solemn  duty,  to  begin  your 
preparation  for  eternity  now,  to  make  no 
delay  in  keeping  the  commandments,  and 
observing  the  whole  will  of  God  for  the 
sah'ation  of  man. 

"  Give  my  kind  regards  to  papa  and 
mammn.  I  should  like  if  I  could  como 
soon  to  Skirling.  Perhaps  I  will  in 
autumn. — I  am,  my  very  dear  Tommy, 
your  most  affectionate  grandfather, 

**  Thomas  Chalmers." 

"  CBORcaeiLt,  Junt  22d,  I84G. 
"  My  DEAR  Nine-older, — I  write  you 
because  this  is  your  birthday,  and  be- 
cause it  is  my  earnest  wish  and  prayer, 
that  by  every  year  you  become  older  you 
may  become  so  much  better  and  wiser. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  that  the  beginning 
of  wisdom  is  to  fear  God  and  keep  His 
commandments.  Tiiere  is  only  one  book 
in  the  world  which  is  able  to  make  you 
wise  unto  salvation ;  and  far  the  greatest 
use  for  learning  is,  that  it  enables  you  to 
read  the  Bible.  Read  it  with  a  good  and 
honest  heart,  and  pray  that  God  would 
open  your  understanding  to  understand 
it ;  and  by  His  blessing  you  will  attain 
to  that  knowledge  of  Himself,  and  of  Hia 
Son,  which  is  life  everlasting. 
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**  I  am  more  tban  seven  times  older 
than  you,  and  yet  when  I  look  back  on 
my  past  life,  and  I  remember  when  I  was 
10  young  aa  three,  I  feel  that  time  is  very 
ehort.  But  eternity  is  long,  and  will 
never  end;  and  be  assured  that  to  pro- 
vide for  it  ia  the  best  and  highest  of  all 
wisdom. 

**  I  wish  ymi  bad  been  at  Craigbolm 
with  OS,  where  I  lately  spent  three 
weeks.  The  raUroad  cuU  the  green  into 
two  parts  not  far  from  our  house.  But 
we  can  go  from  the  one  part  to  the 
other  under  an  arch,  and  I  should  like  to 
stand  in  that  arch  with  you  at  the  time 
when  the  steam-engine  and  all  the  car- 
riages are  passing  and  rattling  over  our 
heads—Believe  roe,  my  dear  Tommy, 
your  very  affectionate  grandpspa, 

**  TaoMaa  Cmaucbbs. 

«« P.S.— I  have  got  so  many  new  books 
that  I  have  completely  filled  G  e.  There 
are  only  two  and  a-half  shelves  now  to 
fill  in  G,  and  when  these  are  filled  I  must 
put  away  any  more  books  I  get  into  the 
empty  shelves  of  the  closet.  Next  time 
you  come  we  must  overhaul  the  old 
books  and  pamphlets  that  are  in  the 
garret.*— T.  C. 

"  Another  very  curious  thing  I  have  to 
tell  you  of— a  bird's  nest  in  one  of  our 
strawberry  tufts,  near  the  corner  where 
your  old  garden  was.  I  looked  several 
times  both  to  the  eggs  and  afterwards  to 
the  birds.  I  was  much  afraid  lest  our 
black  cat  should  find  them  out  and  eat 
them ;  however  it  did  not,  and  the  birds 
bad  leave  to  grow  till  their  wings  have 
been  formed  for  flight,  and  now  they  are 
off!  But  the  nest  is  still  there;  and  I 
hope  to  shew  it  to  you  when  you  come 
next.  I  never  saw  a  bird's  nest  in  a 
bunch  of  strawberry  leaves  all  my  days 
brfore." 

DEiLTH. 

After  tea  he  retired  to  his  siesta,  and 
vrrote  the  following  letter  to  his  sister, -f 
Mrs.  Morton : — 

•  Dr.  Chalmers  fanagined  that  tba  aaxUest 
fikculty  d«f  eluped  in  his  Kruidaon  wu  tfa«  lore 
of  order,  to  caltirata  which  he  had  set  times 
appointed  when  they  arranged  together  the 
worlu  of  the  iibrary.  On  the  tebbath  eveninn 
he  always  bad  Tommy  alone  with  him  in  lua 
Btndy.  Beginning  the  conversation  with  the 
**  reddings  up,"  or  some  topic  equally  remote. 
Dr.  Chalmers  found  his  way  at  last  to  speak  to 
him  about  religion.  They  then  knelt  down  to. 
gether,  when  he  prayed  that  I'e  himself  might 
be  a  true  child  of  Uod.  and  hia  little  grandson  a 
lamb  vf  the  Starioor's  flock ;  that  Us  health 
might  be  improved ;  that  his  eyes  (weak  at  the 
time)  might  not  tro«hle  him  in  after  life ;  that 
whatever  happened  with  his  bodily  vision,  the 
ejree  of  bis  understanding  might  be  opened  to 


the  knowledge  of  Jeens  Clfrist ;  ttiat  be  misfit 
be  made  m  God's  hand  au  instnuneot  for  good ; 
and  that  whea  thay  both  dML  aad  rose  again, 


"Mr    DEAREST   JAiiR,--VVe    reached 

this  in  safety  on  Friday  night,  and  found 
Mrs.  Chalmers  much  stronger  and  better* 
wliile  your  Lucy  is  quite  well.  What 
abundant  reasons  of  thankfulness  to  the 
great  Preserver !  May  He  be  tlie  sanc^ 
tifier  of  us  all. 

*'  I  never  expected  at  one  time  to  see 
you  again  in  the  flesh;  but  now  I  will 
form  no  deflnite  prospect  of  any  fuiurity 
on  this  side  of  the  grave.  I  am  exceed* 
ingly  happy  that  we  have  met,  and  have 
derived  from  my  visit  fresh  aoceasions  of 
kindly  feeling  and  good-will  fur  one  and 
all  of  you ;  for  Mr.  Morton,  aud  Anne, 
and  Mrs.  Norton  ;  and  I  like  Mr.  Norton, 
and  do  hope  and  pray  that  you  may  be 
blest  more  and  more  in  all  your  relations 
and  connexions. 

"  Give  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs, 
Maclellan  ;  and  with  earnest  prayers  for 
the  mercy  and  grace  of  a  reconciled  Father 
in  heaven  on  one  and  all  of  ue, — I  ever 
am,  my  dearest  Jane,  yours  very  truly 
and  sfiectioaately, 

"  TuoMAB  Cbalvebs. 
"  Bfrt.  Morton.- 

He  went  out,  after  writing  this  ooteb 
into  the  garden  behind  his  house ;  saun* 
tering  round  which  he  was  overheard  by 
one  of  his  family,  in  low  but  very  earnest 
tones,  saying,  "O  Father,  my  heavenly 
Father  1"  On  returning  to  the  drawing- 
room,  he  threw  himself  into  his  usual 
reclining  posture.  His  conversation  afr 
first  was  joyous  and  pla>ful ;  a  shadow 
passed  over  him  aa  some  disqtiieting 
thoughts  arose,— but  a  light  spread  over 
his  face  as  he  said,  that  disquietudes  lay 
light  upon  a  man  who  could  fix  his  heart 
on  heaven.  "  I'm  fond,*'  he  said,  '*  of  the 
Sabbath.  *  Hail  sacred  Sabbath  moml' 
Do  you  like6rahame*8  Sabbath,  Mr.  Gem- 
mel?  Dr.  Johnson  was  very  wrong  in 
saying  that  there  can  be  no  true  poetry 
that  is  religious."  "  At  supper,"  saya  Mr. 
Qemmel,  **I  sat  near  him,  at  his  right 
liand.  '  Are  you  much  acquainted  with 
the  Puritan  Divines,  Mr.  Gemmel?'  aaid 
he.  I  answered  that  I  was,  in  loiiie  mea- 
sure. 'Which  do  you  chiefly  admire?' 
*  I  think  very  much  of  Howe,'  waa  my 
reply.  '  And  so  do  I,'  said  he ;  '  he  is  my 
favourite  author.  I  think  that  be  la  the 
firat  of  the  Furitan  divines ;  I  cannot  aar 
that  I  take  much  to  hia  image  of  a  Uving 
temple;  but  I  have  been  lately  reading 
his  '*  Delighting  in  Qod,"  and  I  admizv  it 
much.' 

th«r  ndght  stand  sida  by  aids  en  the  light  band 
of  the  everlacting  throne. 

i  This  letter  waa  found  nest  rooming  vpe«  hii 
Uble,  along  with  the  wriitag  naterUs.  which, 
as  osaal,  ky  within  his  reach. 
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** After  sttppcr,  acMressing  me,  'Ton 
gave  m  worship,*  ttad  he,  ^in  the  morn^ 
iiig;  1  am  sorry  to  ask  you  again  to  gire 
worship  in  the  evening/  'Not  at  all,* 
aaid  T,  *  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so.*  *  Well,' 
said  he,  '  you  will  give  worship  to-night ; 
and  /  expect  to  give  worship  to-morrow 
morning*  Before  worship  commenced, 
and  just  88  the  servants  were  preparing 
to  come  up  stairs,  he  asked  me  whether 
I  had  read  the  Sermons  of  Mr.  Purves  of 
Jedburgh.  I  answered  that  I  had  not. 
•  They  are  very  excellent  sermons,*  said 
he;  'and  there  is  one,  in  which  he  rids 
the  marches  between  the  election  of  God 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  freeness  of  the 
Gospel  on  the  other,  which  is  admir- 
able.* • 

During  the  whole  of  the  evening,  as  if 
he  bad  kept  his  brightest  smiles  and  fond- 
est utterances  to  the  last,  and  for  his  own, 
he  was  peculiarly  bland  and  benignant. 
•'I had  seen  him  frequently,"  says  Mr. 
Gemmel,  **at  Fairlie,  and  in  his  most 
happy  moods,  but  I  never  saw  him  hsp- 
pier.  Christian  benevolence  beamed  from 
his  countenance,  sparkled  in  his  eye,  and 
played  upon  his  lips."  Immediately  after 
prayera  he  withdrew,  and  bidding  h^s 
fiimily  remember  that  they  must  be  early 
to-mofrrow,  he  waved  his  hand,  saying, 
**A  general  good-night.** 

Kext  morning,  before  eight  o'clock, 
Profeaaor  Ma;!Dougall,  who  lived  in  the 
house  adjoining,  sent  to  inquire  about  a 
packet  of  papers  which  he  had  expected 
to  receive  at  an  earlier  hour.  The  house- 
keeper, who  had  been  long  in  the  fiimily, 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Dr.  Chalmers's 


foom,  hut  reoeif ed  no  answer.  Cenclud- 
ing  that  lie  was  asleep,  and  unwilling  io 
disturb  him,  she  waited  tilt  another  party 
called  with  a  second  message ;  she  thent 
entered  the  room— it  was  in  darkness; 
she  spoke,  but  there  was  no  response.  Ai 
last  she  threw  open  the  window-shntters, 
and  drew  aside  the  curtains  of  the  bed. 
He  sat  there,  half  erect,  his  head  reclin- 
ing gently  on  the  pillow;  the  expres8k>a 
of  his  countenance  that  of  fixed  and  ma* 
jestic  repose.  Slie  took  his  hand— ahe 
touched  his  brow ;  he  had  been  dead  for 
hours:  very  shortly  after  that  parting 
salute  to  his  family  he  had  entered  the 
eternal  world.  It  must  have  been  wholly 
without  pain  or  conflict.  The  expression 
of  the  face  undisturbed  by  a  single  trace 
of  suffering,  the  position  of  the  body  so 
easy  that  the  least  struggle  would  have 
disturbed  it,  the  very  posture  of  arms, 
and  hands,  and  fingers,  known  to  bia 
family  as  that  into  which  they  fell  natu- 
rally in  the  moments  of  entire  repose^ 
—conspired  to  shew  that,  saved  all 
strife  with  the  last  enemy,  his  spirit  had 
passed  to  its  place  of  blesseduess  and 
glory  in  the  heavens. 

"  Servant  of  God,  well  done ! 
Heafc  from  thy  loved  employ; 
The  battle  o'er,  the  victory  won, 
ifinter  thy  Master's  joy. 

"  The  cry  at  midnight  oarae. 
He  started  up  to  hear ; 
A  mortal  arrow  pierced  Ms  frame,  ^^ 
He  fell,  but  felt  no  fear. 

'*  His  spirit  with  a  bound 

Left  its  encumbering  clay ; 
His  tent  at  sunnsn  on  the  ground 
A  darken'd  ruin  lay." 


i9tot(c(0  of  ]Soo&0* 


Dmfy  BitiU  lUustraiiom.  By  John 
Knro,  1).D.  Erening  Series.  Job 
and  the  Poetical  Books.  Bdinborgh  : 
Oliphani  and  Son.    1852. 

Wb  have  already,  in  noticing  the  for- 
mer volumes  of  Dr.  Kitto's  Bible  Illustra- 
tioB8  expressed  our  high  sense  of  their 
-ndne  and  interest,  and  we  have  stated 
bow  admira^y  fitted  we  consider  them 
^  fiMDUy  reading.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  the  ivoepiion  of  the  former  series 
has  been  such  aa  to  induce  Dr.  Kitto  to 
extend  his  plan,  and  to  include  in  a  second 
aerieB  some  of  tiioee  hooka  omitted  in  the 
former.  The  volume  before  us  is  devoted 
to  QjLosUraUona  of  the  Books  of  Job^ 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  fiecleii«»t^  and  the 


Song  of  Songs.  By  far  the  greater  por* 
tion  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Book 
of  Job.  The  illustrations  of  the  history 
of  this  patriarch  are  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, and  will,  we  feel  assured,  well  repay 
perusal  by  the  light  which  Dr.  Eitto^a 
eastern  experience  has  enabled  him  to 
throw  upon  many  passages  of  this  por- 
tion of  sacred  writ. 


ThoughU  OR  Union  with  the  Free  Chttreh  of 
Scotland.  By  Db.  M'Cbix.  £di&- 
burgh :  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 

Dr.  M<CBiB'a  reasons  for  unitmg  with 
the  Free  Church  are  very  amiable.  He 
doea  not  ynjBjf  to  *<e|enii<e  diYiaiona;'* 
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and  he  believes  that  he  and  his  friends 
could  "  testify"  as  well  in  connexion  with 
the  Free  as  with  the  Original  SecesMon 
Church.  We  would  not  have  said  one 
woid  against  it  had  the  Synod  been  unani- 
mous, or  nearly  so.  But  Dr.  M'Crie's 
motion  was  only  carried  by  32  to  31 ; 
and  now,  while  th?re  is  not  to  be  one 
sect  the  less.  Dr.  M*Crie  has  gone  from  a 
body  that  he  quite  agrees  with,  to  one 
that  he  only  Tery  nearly  agrees  with. 
He  should  really  hare  sounded  his  friends 
in  the  connexion  more  fully  before  placiog 
himself  in  such  a  position.  Those  who 
read  Dr.  M^Crie's  "Thouglits"  will  be 
aroased  at  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  Froe  Church.  It  is  the  National 
Church,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  Establishment  is,  if  not  a  nuisance, 
a  nullity,  and  by  him  to  be  treated  as 
such.  This  is  more  than  the  Free  Church 
is  doing  now,  as  any  one  may  see  who 
reads  a  very  Christian-like  article  in  her 
own  Magazine  for  April,  in  which  the 
writer  says  that  every  year  shews  more 
clearly  that  her  mission  is,  not  to  super- 
sede the  Church  of  Scotland,  bat  to  rouse 
her  to  exertion, — ^to  make  up  to  the  people 
in  any  neglected  parishes  the  want  of 
evangelical  preaching,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  concentrate  her  strength  in  the 
larger  towns.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Church  is  all  the  better  of  dissent  thus 
regarded ;  and  where  there  is  dissent,  we 
wish  it  to  be  respectable.  Therefore  we 
would  have  gladly  seen  the  Free  Church 
tncreaeed  by  '*  this  old  battalion  received 
with  flying  colours  into  the  bosom  of  the 
main  army."*  But  half  of  the  battalion 
has  kept  aloof;  and  it  was  said  at  first 
that  most  of  the  congregations  joining 
are  not  self-sustaining.  l)r.  M'Crie  has 
contradicted  this,  and  we  are  very  glad 
of  it.  Still  we  understand  some  of  them 
arc  very  weak,  and  likely  to  be  weaker, 
fVom  the  fact  that  the  people  are  not 
all  following  their  ministers.  Surely  the 
Sustentation  Fund  has  little  need  of  any 
more  reductions ! 


Defence  of  "  PremUlenialism  a  DelusionJ* 
By  Rev.  W.  AI.  Whttb.  Edinburgh : 
Johnstone  and  Hunter. 

Mr.  WuYTB'a  book,  **  Fremillenialism  a 
Delusion,"  was  severely  and,  we  think, 
uncourteouslv,  dealt  with  in  The  Quar- 
terhj  Journal  of  Propheqj,  This  is  the 
reply  to  that  review.  The  writer  feels 
very  sore  evidently;  and  we  think  it 
would  have  been  better  had  he  kept  by 
his  original  design  and  remained  silent. 
However  there  is  little  or  no  abuse  in  his 
defence;  and  though  it  is  too  much  a 


mere  letter  to  the  reviewer  to  be  generally 
interesting,  it  shews  clearly  that  Mr. 
Whyte  is  well  acquainted  with  the  tub- 
jcct  which  he  treats  of,  and  entitled  to  a 
kind  of  notice  different  from  that  giv^a 
him  in  The  Journal  of  Prophecy. 


Large  Type  Reprints  of  Standard  Rdigums 
}Vork8.    No,  IV.-^The  Ctoss  of  Christ, 
ifc.  MACLAURiif ,  Chabkock,  Edwabds. 
Edinburgh :    James    Taylor,    George 
Street. 
There  are  some  very  heavy  roluraes 
being  reprinted,  which  we  could  do  fkr 
better  without  than  this  unpretending' 
series.      We  need  not  give  qaotaliooa 
from  writings  so  well  known.   Bat  though 
many  a  book-case  contains  these  aermona 
in  one  form  or  other,  these  small-sized 
large  type  reprints  will  enable  many  to 
peruse  them  who  could  not  read  tlieni  in 
any  other  form.    A  lieavy  volume  ia  not 
for  a  sick-bed  ;—this  will  auit  it  exactly. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  for  those  who  are  shut 
out  from  ordinances  only  that  thh  series 
is  designed ;  but  we  trust  the  pnbliriier 
will  continue  to  keep  that  class  eapecdidly 
in  view.    There  is  still  a  want  of  Standard  * 
Religious  Works  for  the  sack  room,  thougb  # 
no  want  of  trashy  tracts,  of  sickly  send* 
mentalism,  and  baby  theology.    We  are 
very  glad  to  see  of  late  a  marked  im-   % 
provemeot  in  this  respect ;  but,  we  repeat,  ^ 
there  is  room,  there  is  need  finr   tbia  f 
volume,  and  others  like  it  still.  | 


The  Claisiian*s  Fireside  Library^ — 

5.  The    Provincial   Letters  of  Buetd, 

Translated  by  Rev.  Da.  M'Csxs. 

6.  Evidences  of  Christianity,  ByBzaoor 

M'Ilvaine. 

7.  A  Hand-Book  of  Popery.    By  Da. 

Bego. 

8.  Memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Payson. 

Edinburgh :  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 
Wb  heartily  recommend  **  The  Fireside 
Library"  to  our  readers.  It  contains  a 
neat  and  cheap  reprint  of  some  of  the 
most  precious  works  wo  know.  Pascal's 
Letters  are  immortal.  Bishop  M*Ilvaine's 
volume  on  the  Evidences  is  one  of  the 
best  compends  extant.  Payson's  life  has 
long  been  a  choice  treasure  in  the  Christ- 
ian's library.  Dr.  Begg's  Hand-Book  on 
Popery,  which  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished, we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronounc' 
ing  to  be  the  most  useful  and  practical 
which  we  have  ever  mot  with.  It  U 
lucid  in  its  arrangement,  and  combines,  in 
the  most  admirable  manner,  the  Scripture 
truth  and  the  Popish  lie  with  singulariy 
felicitous  illustrations. 
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THE  EXILE  IN  PATMOS;  OR,  A  SABBATFI  EVENING  MEDITATION 
ON  THE  MOUNT  OJF  OKDINANCES. 

Bj  C.  F.  BccBAN,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Eurdomu 
**  And  H«  laid  Ills  right  baud  upon  me,  Mying  unto  me.  Fear  not.*'~H^r.  1. 17. 


Tbb  Apostle  John  was  now  an  exile  in 
the  Isle  of  Patmos,— far  from  his  kind- 
red and  dear  brethren  in  Christ;  but 
his  Divine  Master  was  with  him  ;  and 
'Uhongli  a  companion  in  tribulation  for 
the  Word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony 
■of  jrcsus,**  he  was  liappier  fsr  than  the 
rojal  persecutor  who  had  decreed  his 
banishment.  His  Patmos  was  more  than 
«  palace  to  him.  It  became  to  him  the 
tlireshold— the  vestibule  of  heaven, — 
the  very  outer  court  of  the  celestial 
teoiple.  Here  he  obtained  a  discovery 
«oC  divine  things— a  revelation  of  hea- 
tetdy  mysteries — with  which,  in  no 
former  place,  and  in  no  former  circum- 
stances, he  was  favoured.  It  was  more 
to  him  than  Jerusalem,  than  Bethany, 
than  Tabor,  or  Olivet  The  visions  of 
God  came  upon  him — the  future  of  the 
Church  and  the  world  was  disclosed  to 
him — the  secrets  of  time  and  eternity 
were  revealed  before  him—and  "  those 
things  which  had  been  iiid  from  the 
l)eginning,"  and  into  which  the  eye  of 
neither  saint  nor  seer  had  been  able  to 
penetrate,  were^  one  by  one,  discovered 
to  his  view.  And,  not  only  was  he  thus 
honoured  of  God  in  having  such  a  reve- 
lation made  to  himself,  but  he  was  con- 
etituted  the  instrument  of  communicating 
it  to  others. 

Such  have  been  the  results  of  his  ban- 
ishment to  Patmos;  and  in  this  way  it 
is  that  God  deals  with  His  people,  in  over- 
mling  what  appears  to  be  their  greatest 
calamities  for  His  own  glory  and  their 
good ;  and  causing  them  to  become  their 
choicest  and  most  cherished  blessings. 

John  would,  no  doubt,  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  Patmos,  when  banished  by  the 
Honian  Emperor  thither;  but  ho  would 
afterwards  look  back  upon  it  as  the  sweet- 
est and  most  sacred  spot  in  all  liis  liistory. 
P/itmo9  would  be  engraven  on  his  heart. 

6.-1V. 


There  he  met,  and  there  he  closely  com- 
muned, with  theglorified  Jesus.  Aforetime 
he  leaned  on  His  bosom  ;  but  that  was  in 
the  days  of  Emmanuers  humiliation,  when 
He  was  a  man  of  sorrows.  Now  he  held 
intimate  fellowship  with  Him  in  His 
exaltation,— when  He  had  reached  His 
mediatorial  triumph  as  the  reward  of  His 
mediatorial  travail,  and  was  privileged  to 
make  the  nearest  approach  to  Him,  and 
to  have  given  him  a  fuller  manifestation 
of  His  glory,  than  any  of  His  servants  or 
followers  had  previously  been. 

It  was  on  the  Lord's  day — our  own 
Christian  Sabbath — that  these  visions  df 
glory  were  revealed  to  the  Divine.  The 
heavens  were  opened  ;  and  enthroned 
amid  the  splendours  of  the  heavenly 
sanctuary,  he  beheld  the  once  humbled, 
but  now  exalted  Jesus,  uniting  in  Him- 
self the  humanity  of  earth  with  tho 
divinity  of  heaven.  That  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  which  dwelt  in  Him  bodily 
even  when  a  sorrowing  sojourner  in^this 
lower  world,  and  which  was  hid  from 
mortal  eyes,  now  visiUy  encompassed 
His  person.  On  that  brow  on  which  was 
planted  the  crown  of  thorns,  there  re- 
posed the  crown  of  the  universe.  In  that 
hand  into  which  was  put  the  reed  of  hys- 
sop, there  was  gleaming  the  sceptre  of  uni- 
versal sway.  Those  feet  that  were  cruelly 
nailed  to  the  accursed  tree  were  seen  *'  to 
bum  as  fine  brass ;"  and  that  body  which 
had  been  once  arrayed  in  the  robe  of 
mockery,  now  glowed  with  the  radiance 
of  ten  thousand  suns.  *^  The  Apostle  fell 
at  His  feet  as  dead."  The  sight  was  in- 
supportable even  by  the  eye  of  the  be- 
loved disciple.  It  was  too  glorious  fur 
any  but  an  inhabitant  of  heaven  to  con- 
template. John  was  still  an  inhabitant 
of  earth ;  but  He  was  the  same  Jesus 
on  the  throno  that  He  was  in  the  upper 
room,— as  full  of  compassion,  as  tender  iu 
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HU  kikve  as.  theru  "  Ho  laid  His  rigUt 
bsilkdiapon  Wm,  saying,  Fear  not;"— 
^opds  peculiady  frau^t  with  spiritual 
IMStruotioQ  aad  eomfbrt  to  GhnstMui  dis- 
oiples  on  the  evening  of  a  commuoion 
Sabbatb.  What  was  Jesus  doing  tliiB 
d^  to  each  of  you  at  these',  tables,  as  ye 
<*  beheld  His  glory,"  and  as,  it  may  be, 
ye  were  G\-ercome  with  the  sight  ?  Was 
it  not  this-***  laying  His  right  hand  upon 
jon  ?"  And  what  was  He  saying,  and  is 
He  now  saying  ?  Was  it  not— is  it  not 
this,— "Fear  not?" 

In  fartlier  meditating  upon  these  words, 
we  shall  contemplate  What  Jea'ug  did, 
aad  WJtat  Jesus  said* 

I.  What  Jesus  did.--"  He  hud  His 
right  hand  upon  me.*'  The  hand,  or 
jight  hand,  in  Scripture,  is  emblematical 
of  power,  and  is  also  indicative  of  its 
oxercise.  Whan  occurring  in  connexion 
with  God's  dealings  with  His  Church  or 
people,  it  is  lignificant  of  His  especial 
fitvour.  It  implies  His  instruction  of 
them>— His  guiding,  comforting,  sustain- 
ing, and  blessing  them.  Thus  it  is  said 
of  the  prophet,  "  And  the  hand  of  tlie 
Lord  was  on  Elijah,  and  he  girded  up  his 
loins  and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance 
of  Jezreel,"  Again,  of  Ezekiel  it  is  said, 
**  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  expressly 
unto  £zekiel  the  priest,  the  son  of 
Buai,  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  by  the 
liver  Chebar ;  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  there  upon  him;" — and  lastly,  we 
have  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist:  ''Let 
thy  band  be  upon  the  man  of  thy  right 
hand,  upon  the  Son  of  man,  whom  thou 
madest  strong  for  thyself ;"— so  that  the 
glorified  Saviour,  in  *'  laying  His  right 
hand"  upon  Uio  Apostle,  designed  to 
make  known  to  Him,  by  this,  His  espe- 
oial  regard  to  him.  He  was  over- 
whelmed and  prostrate  at  the  revelation 
of  His  glory,  and  was  as  one  in  whom  no 
spirit  was  left.  His  entire  being  was  awe- 
struck ;  and  he  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  BO  immediate  a  contact  with  the  re- 
pealed migcsty  of  the  exalted  Emma- 
xrael;  and  he  spake  not,  and  all  but 
breathed  not  in  his  terror.  But  Ids  fear  was 
not  of  lang  continuanco.  He  wlio  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh  walked  with  him  by  the 
banks  of  Jordan,  ax\d  qd  (hQ  ahores  of  the 


Sea  of  Galilee,  and  who  for  three  hallowed 
yeafs  and  upwards  made  him  His  eartlUj 
companion  and  irlend,  speedily  displays 
to  him  His  wonted  condescension  and 
love.  He  shews  him  that  "  although  now 
far  above  all  principality  and  power,  and 
every  name  that  is  named," — at  whose 
feet  all  crowns  are  cast — whose  is  the 
worship  of  the  universe,  and  whose  are 
the  praises  of  heaven — He  still  has  the 
same  depth  and  tenderness  of  compas* 
sion  as  when  He  was  "  the  man  Christ 
Jesus," — as  when  Jesus  of  Kazareth  on 
earttu  "He  laid  His  right  hand  upon 
him."  And  who  can  contemplate  the 
sight  without  singular  emotion  ?  Behold 
the  uncreated  Jehovah  bending  over  the 
prostrate  person  of  sinful  and  mortal  maoj. 
and  laying,  with  more  than  '*  a  father's 
love  or  a  mother's  tenderness,"  His 
right  hand  upon  him  !  Behold  tho  King 
of  kings,  and  the  Lord  of  lords,  thus 
gently  communing  with  the  lone  and 
lowly  exile  of  Fatmos  I  Is  it  not  a  spec- 
tacle which,  at  that  moment,  engaged  the 
adoring  wonder  of  heaven's  united  inha> 
bitants?  And  if,  long  years  ago^  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  such  was  the  sight 
in  that  distant  island  of  the  sea,  on 
which  the  hosts  of  heaven  gazed  with 
rapturous  surprise,— in  this  place,  als<v 
there  has  been  this  day  witnessed  a  simi- 
lar scene,  and  heaven  has  been  filled  with 
astonishment  and  praise  in  regard  to  it 
Over  the  person  of  every  belieying  com- 
municant has  the  glorified  Redeemer  been 
seen  to  bend,  and  on  each  "  to  lay  His 
right  hand."  Yes!  Jesus  has  been  in 
the  midst  of  us ! — Jesus  has  blessed  us  I 
— His  right  hand  has  been  upon  us,  and 
"done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we 
are  glad."  And  '*  what  arc  we  more  than 
others"  that  He  should  thus  compass  us 
about  with  His  loving-kindness  ?  *^  Heirs 
of  wrath,  even  as  others,"  before  He 
called  us  to  the  knowledge  of  himself; 
and  since  He  first  ''made  himself  known 
unto  us  in  another  way  than  He  doth  unto 
the  world,"  we  have  been,  eaoh  one  more 
tlian  another,  ''unprofitable  servants." 
When  we  reflect  on  our  total  destitu* 
tion  by  nature  of  all  that  is  well  pleas- 
ing in  His  sight,  and  the  daily  ungrate- 
ful return  which  we  have  made,  and  do 
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(uiiice,  "  for  the  great  love  wherewith  He 
hath  loyed  os,*  we  may  well  be  con- 
strained to  cry  out,  each  one  for  himself, 
under  an  overwhelming  sense  of  His 
'tovcreign  and  unspeakable  mercy,  "Lord, 
'What  is  man  that  thou  shouldat  thus  hare 
mercy  upon  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that 
'thou  shouldst  thus  visit  him  ?*  A  great 
•proof  it  was  of  His  merciful  condescen- 
eion  "  to  lay  His  right  hand  upon  His 
servant  John  ;"  but  it  is  a  greater  still 
'*'  to  lay  His  right  hand  on  trs."  We  have 
not  forsaken  kindred  and  home  for  His 
sake, — we  have  not  reposed  our  head  on 
His  bosom  in  the  upper  room,— >wc  have 
not  received  from  His  expiring  lips  the 
•charge  of  His  virgin-mother,— nor  have 
we  outrun  each  other  as  did  he,  the  other 
disciple,  on  his  way  to  the  sepulchre  ;— 
•nor  have  we  gazed,  in  dftconsolate  sad- 
ness, with  the  little  band  of  His  sorrow- 
4ug  followers  on  His  ascent  ''to  the 
majesty  on  high"  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives;— nor  are  we  exiles  in  Patmos 
for  His  name's  sake.  Nevertheless  He 
does  spiritually  to  us  what  He  both 
bodily  and  spiritually  did  to  John.  **  He 
lays  His  right  hand  upon  His  people"  and 
blesses  them  according  to  His  promise, 
which  is  true  and  faithful,  ^  Lo !  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
•world  J** — **  Where  there  are  two  or  three 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  will 
I  be  in  the  midst  of  them  to  bless  them 
and  to  do  them  good*' — '*  making  the 
place  of  His  feet  to  be  glorious  in  the 
midst  of  us ;"— "  and  taking  of  the  things 
•that  are  His  own,  and  shewing  them  un- 
to us." 

And  say  if  it  was  not  so  that  you  felt 
Ihc  gentle,  divine  pressure  of  **  His  right 
hand  upon  you,*'  as  you  sat  this  day  at 
these  tables  of  communion  ?  From  **  His 
hand"  did  there  not  silently  distil  upon 
you  the  dew  of  Hermon?— from  "His 
hand  upon  you"  did  not  the  spices  of 
every  heavenly  grace  flow  out,  '*  so  tliat 
your  garments  smelled  of  myrrh,  and 
aloes,  and  cassia,  out  of  the  ivory  palaces, 
wherein  He  made  you  glad  ?"— from  His 
''hand  upon  you"  was  there  not  diffused 
through  your  whole  souls  an  unction  of 
seraphic  sweetness,  so  that  your  very 
heart  seemed  to  hieathe  in  the  atmos- 


phere of  the  Church  above,  and  not  in 
that  of  the  Church  below?— from  Hla 
'*  hand  upon  you*^  did  you  sot  ej^rience 
•nch  a  warmth  of  love-^ueh  an  ardour 
of  devotion — such  an  ecstacy  of  joy— *'  m 
that  whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the 
body,  you  could  scarcely  tell ;"  and  th6 
language  which  insensibly  rose  toyour  lipa 
was  as  that  of  the  enraptured  disciples  on 
the  summit  of  Tabor,  *'  Lord,  it  is  good  for 
us  to  be  here  ?"-— and  in  that  hour  and 
power  of  "  His  right  hand  upon  you,"  was 
there  not  a  spiritual  strength  imparted  to 
you,  by  which  you  felt "  you  could  do  aU 
things?"— no  danger  seemed  to  be  too 
great  for  you  to  encounter,— no  trial  too 
severe  for  you  to  face,— no  temptation 
too  mighty,  but  what,  in  that  strength, 
and  "  by  that  right  hand  upon  you,"  yoft 
were  not  able  to  overcome, — and  from 
your  several  places  in  His  banqueting- 
house,  you  rose  up  refreshed  and  invi- 
gorated, as  you  now  feel  when  again 
gathered  together  in  His  presence,— by 
reason  of  this,  that  then  He  laid,  as  He 
now  lays,  "  His  right  hand  upon  you." 

IL  We  come  to  meditate,  in  the 
second  place,  on  what  the  Saviour  taid,-^ 
«'  And  He  laid  His  right  hand  upon  m^ 
saying.  Fear  not!"  The  deed  of  His 
unspeakable  condescension  and  kindness 
was  accompanied  by  words  of  profound 
tenderness  and  encouragement  John 
was  not  a  stranger  to  words  like  these ; 
for  he  had  heard  them  aforetime  on  the 
stormy  sea  of  Gennesaret,  when,  amid 
the  tempest,  Jesns  came  to  him  and 
his  fellow-disciples  walking  on  the 
waters,  and  saying,  ''It  is  I !  be  not 
afraid  I"  That  voice,  whose  commttid 
hushed  into  silence  the  raging  storm, 
soothed  the  agitated  breasts  of  the 
trembling  apostles,  and  dissipated  their 
fears ;  and  now,  as  then,  he  ceased  to  be 
afraid.  His  terror  gave  place  to  peaoe- 
ful  confldence.  It  was  the  voice  of  his 
dear  and  divine  Master  that  he  heaid. 
Well  he  knew  it,  and  in  its  accents  he  re- 
joiced. He  felt  that  all  ground  for  fear 
was  at  an  end.  Jesus  was  standing  over 
him,— the  right  hand  of  Jesus  was  upon 
him,  and  whom  or  what  had  he  to  fear  ? 
Under  the  shadow  of  that  hand,  and  in 
the  hearing  of  that  voice,  he  was  safe. 
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And  is  It  not  tUus  that  Jesus  has  been 
epenking  to  jou  on  a  comiuunion  Sab- 
bath, and  is  now  speaking  ?  Whilst 
seated  at  His  table,  and  labouring  under 
a  consciousness  of  your  deep  unworthi- 
ness,  you  almost  trembled  to  think  of 
your  bein^  so  imniediately  in  His  pre- 
sence ; — when,  in  your  sacramental  medi- 
tations you  called  to  remembrance  the 
coldness,  and  inconsistency,  and  short- 
coming of  your  Christian  profeseioni  the 
little  that  you  have  done  for  Him,  and 
the  many  imperfections  that  minglo  in 
that  little; — when  you  thought  of  even 
violated  vows  since  you  last  **  ate  of  that 
bread  and  drank  of  that  cup ;"  and  how, 
at  the  very  moment  of  your  communion, 
**  you  were  compassed  about  with  many 
Infirmities," — did  not  all  this  make  you 
afraid,  until  you  heard  His  voice,  so 
gentry  stealing  through  the  gloomy  agi- 
tation of  your  thoughts,  and  saying  unto 
you,  "Fear  not?'*  It  was  then  "that 
you  thanked  God,  and  took  courage," — 
it  was  then  that  your  fears  '*  took  wings 
and  flew  away,"— it  was  then  that  your 
faith,  prostrate  with  jrour  spirit  in  the 
dust  of  self  humiliation  and  sorrow,  arose 
at  the  voice  of  Jesus  and  stood  upright, 
■—then  that  you  joyfully  embraced  Him, 
and  said,  *f  Beht)ld  I  Qod  ii  my  salvation, 
I  will  trust  and  not  be  afraid.  The  Lord 
Jehovah  is  my  strength  and  my  song. 
He  also  is  become  my  salvation."  What 
wmda  were  these  that  were  so  often  on 
your  lips?  Were  they  not  those  of 
the  heart-stricken,  but  now  believing 
Thomas,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God  ?" 
And  is  it  not  this  that  He  is  now  saying 
unto  youy  one  by  one,  as,  once  more  as- 
sembled in  this  house  of  prayer,  with 
more  immediate  reference  to  the  future  ? 
You  again  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
the  world,  both  wondering  and  trembling 
"  at  the  things  that  shall  befal  you  there." 
You  thought  amid  the  stillness  and  the 
sweetness  of  your  communion,  with  Jesus 
bending  over  you,  and  **  His  right  hand 
upon  you,"  that  there  you  would  desire 
to  remain,^each  one  in  the  pleasant 
tabernacle  that  overshadowed  him  ;  but 
this  could  not  bo.  You  have  descended 
ftrom  the  mount  of  ordinances  and  holy 
fellowship  to  traverse  anew  this  vale  of 


tears.  The  vessel  must  again  leave  the 
quiet  haven  in  which  she  has  for  a  sea- 
son been,  and  enter  on  the  hardships  and 
perils  of  a  stormy  sea.  The  soldier  must 
again  bid  adieu  to  his  brief  interval  Of 
peace,  and  plunge  into  the  fight.  The 
servant  must  again  forsake  his  repose, 
and  renew  his  toils.  The  future,  with 
all  its  temptations  and  trials,  with  its 
sharpness  of  death,  its  hour  of  judgment, 
and  its  awful  eternity,  stretches  out 
before  you,  and  you  are  about  to  move 
forward  to  encounter  each  in  its 
turn. 

Each  one  here  will  again  be  soon  foun-J 
in  his  earthly  sphere,  and  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  earthly  calling.  Thi» 
is  needful.  "I  pray  not,"  says  our 
blessed  Kedecraer,  "  that  thou  wouldst 
take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that 
thou  wouldst  keep  them  from  the  evD 
that  is  in  the  world." 

Whilst  having  entered,  however,  again 
on  the  duties  of  life,  you  will  have  also 
entered  on  its  temptations,  and  before  you 
lies  the  great  warfare  of  faith.  Soon  as  tlie 
solemnities  of  a  communion  Sabbath  jshaU 
have  passed  away,  your  spiritual  adver- 
saries, like  a  dark  host,  shall  have  gathered 
around  you ;— and  is  it  so  that  you  must 
fight  your  way  ?  It  is  ;  and  there  is  no 
reaching— no  "entering  in  tlirough  tlie 
gate  into  the  city"  without  it.  You 
shrink  back  at  the  prospect  of  such  a 
conflict.  You  contemplate  the  strength 
and  number  of  your  enemies,  and  your 
soul,  with  weary  dejection,  surveys  tlio 
cloudy  path  you  have  to  travel,  with  but 
here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  the  pleasant 
sunshine ;  and  your  courage  fails.  Kay, 
but  this  must  not  be.  Hear  ye  not  the 
voice  of  Jesus  saying  unto  you,  "  Fear 
not  ?"  And  what  need  you  fear  with  Him 
as  your  friend? — what  enemy  with  tlie 
Captain  of  your  salvation  at  your  side? 
Is  it  the  treacherous  wickedness  of  your 
own  hearts  that  have  so  often,  in  days 
past,  deceived  you,  and  that  you  tremble 
to  think  may  still  deceive  you,  notwitli- 
standing  the  promises  to  constancy  that 
you  have  made  at  a  communion  table? 
Is  it  worldly  aflliction  in  the  blighting 
or  taking  away  of  your  temporal  sub- 
stance?    Is  it  domestic    bereavement, 
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whereby  your  home,  nowr  so  tinited  and 
happy,  itiaybecoiiiort  house  of  moiirningr, 
and  the  wail  of  aorrow  take  the  place  of 
present  gladncsi,  in  the  removal  to  the 
tomb  of  aome  miich-loved  parent,  or  be- 
loved child,  or  loved  and  loving  brother 
or  sister?  Is  it  the  arch-enemy,  with 
his  canning  wiles  and  strong  temptations, 
seeking  in  unnumbered  ways  to  compass 
your  fall  and  to  accomplish  your  ruin  ? 
Is  it  the  last  enemy,  with  his  dying  ago- 
nies J  or  the  grave,  with  its  lone  forgelfal- 
nesa;  or  the  dark  valley  with  its  gloom  ; 
or  the  judgment- seat  with  its  terrors ;  or 
eternity  with  its  dread  realities  ?  Do  you 
look  at  these  one  by  one  and  together,  be- 
liever— and  do  you  say  within  yourself, 
"How  can  I  meet  these  adversaries ;  weak 
ancf  helpless  as  I  am,  how  can  I  overcome 
them,  as  overcome  I  must  ?**  True,  such 
may  naturally  enough  be  your  feelings, — 
such  the  secret  communings  of  your  spirit 
with  itself;  but  do  you  not  hear,  even 
now  hear  Him  "  who  has  this  day  laid 
His  right  hand  upon  you"  saying,  **  Fear 
not?*  "Be  not,  then,  faithless,  but  be- 
lieving." "His  right  hand,  which  has 
done  so  valiantly"  for  others,  will  do 
valiantly  for  you.  It  will  ward  off  every 
blow,— it  will  shield  and  ahelter  you  from 
every  assault.  Your  name  is  written  on 
the  palm  of  it,— your  soul  will  be  hid  in 
the  hollow  of  it,— and  "  He  will  keep  you 
by  His  mighty  power,  through  faith  unto 
salvation."  Fear  not,  then.  "  Set  your 
face  stedfaatly  to  go  to  Jerusalem.**  Let 
the  horizon  be  ever  so  dark,— let  the  way 
be  ever  so  difficult,— let  them  who  seek 
to  oppose  your  progress  be  ever  so  many, 
or  ever  so  mighty,  He  will  bear  you 
up  and  bear  you  onward.  **  His  everlast- 
ing arms  will  be  around  and  underneath 
you ;"  and  He  will  bring  you  with  great 
joy  into  His  kingdom  and  glory,  from 
which  you  shall  go  no  morfe  out  for  ever. 
Let  nothing  weaken  your  love  to  Him, 
or  your  faith  in  Him.  **  Be  His  living 
epistles,  known  and  read  of  all  men." 
Be  faithful  unto  Him,  and  He  will  be 
faithful  unto  you ;  and  for  your  encour- 
agement and  final  triumph,  remember 
that  He  has  again,  in  Ilis  banqueting- 
house,  "laid  His  right  hand  upon  you," 
and  said  unto  you,  "  Fear  not !"      And 


let  the  prhyer  of  each  one  ever  be'  in  "ffro 
words  of  the  beautiful  hymn,—    '   ^    '^ 

Jcsufl,  lover  of  my  soul,       i- 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly, 
While  the  racing  bi'lows  roll,'        '  '• 

While  the  tempest  ttill  to  high  : 
•    Hide  roe,  O  my  Saviour,  bide,  , 
Till  the  storm  of  Uf«  U  ya»t ; 
'     Safe  into  the  haven  guide  ; 

Oh !  receive  my  soul  at  last  f 

Other  refuge  have  I  none. 

Hangs  my  helpless  soal  on  thee  s 
Leave,  ah !  leave  me  not  alone  I    . 

BtUl  Bupport  and  comfort  me  : 
All  my  trust  on  thea  Is  stayed. 

All  my  help  from  thee  I  brlnj  ; 
Cover  my  defenceless  bead 

With  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  I 


"  When  the  soul  looks,  from  the  high 
evangelic  ground  of  confidence  in  the 
Divine  mercy,  on  the  near  approach  of 
death,  how  changed  is  the  appearance  of 
that  formidable  power  from  the  aspect 
which  it  is  wont  to  present  to  our  timor- 
ous nature !  It  now  no  longer  appears, 
in  the  almost  exclusive  light  of  a  doom, 
as  the  execution  of  an  awful  sentence,  m 
a  rending  of  our  vital  connexions  with 
the  present  state  of  being.  Truo,  it  w 
all  this;  but  it  is  also  something  infinitely 
different  and  better.  It  is  now  beheld 
as  a  mode  of  transition  to  a  higher  state 
of  existence ;  a  painful  mode  indeed,  and 
oi  alarming  character,  from  the  vastnesa 
and  the  unknown  nature  of  the  expected 
change;  but  perfectly  safe,  because  the 
Almighty  Friend  will  be  nigh  to  answer 
to  the  call,  *  Into  thy  hand  I  commit  my 
spirit,'  and  to  support  IIU  feeble  servant 
in  the  last  conjuncture  in  which  that 
servant  can  suffer,  or  bo  intimidated.  It 
is  regarded,  too,  as  a  change  absolutely 
indispensable  in  order  to  the  attainment 
of  that  to  which  every  pious  and  enlight- 
ened spirit  aspires,  inasmuch  as  withoui 
some  such  mighty  change,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  spiritual  nature  to  be  set  free  frou^ 
the  mean,  corruptible,  mortal  element 
with  which  it  is  mingled,  and,  above  ail, 
from  sin.  It  is  plainly  seen,  that  the 
soul  mu8t  go  into  another  state  of  exist- 
ence in  order  to  tho  attainment  of  an 
eternal  innocence  and  sanctity,— to  the 
attainment  of  that  restoration  to  tlie  Di- 
vine likeness  which  will  bring  the  son! 
into  affectionate  communion  with  the 
Father  of  spirits.  How  obvious  is  it,  too, 
that  there  must  be  a  change,  like  that 
accompUshed  through  death,  in  order  to 
the  enlargement  of  our  fiicuUi(^s,  to  the 
extension  of  the  sphere  of  their  never- 
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lemittinjr,  never- tiring  exortion,— to  their 

tnjojin^  a  vivid  perception  of  truth,  in  a 
contiiiaAlIy  expanding  manifestation  of 
it, — and  to  Uieir entering,  sensihly  and  in- 
limately,  into  happier  and  more  exalted 
loeiety  than  any  that  can  exist  on  earth. 
What  a  niiglity  scene  of  knowledge  and 
felicity  there  is,  which  it  is  necessary  to 


fally^  anbliineiy,  oBtbangeably  b^fipy,  it 

is  necessary  to  die.  For  tlie  soul  to  be 
redeemed  to  liberty  and  purity,  to  rise 
from  darkness  to  the  great  vision  of  truth, 
to  bo  returned  into  the  preaence  of  its 
Divino  Original,  to  enter  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  of  the  spirits  of  tlie  joat,  it  is 


die  in  order  to  enter  into!    Yea,  to  be  i  necessary  to  die!" — 7*.  Foster. 


'*0  MOTHER  DEAR,  JERUSALEM  I"* 


Scotland  is  singularly  rich  in  popular 
poetry  and  music  There  is  hardly  a 
mountain  or  stream  north  of  the  Tweed 
but  has  its  praises  sung  in  some  old  song, 
•r  its  name  linked  to  some  old  melody. 
The  histories  of  ancient  families  and  their 
ibuds,  the  heroic  deeds  of  defenders  of  their 
country's  freedom  and  of  their  country's 
fcith  ;  onr  national  manners,  with  all  the 
chequered  light  and  shade  of  domestic 
Hfe,  from  the  deepest  and  most  touching 
sorrow  to  the  quaintest  humour,  have  all 
been  kept  alive  in  the  hearts  and  memor- 
ies of  our  people  by  poetry  and  song, 
which  are  among  the  richest  intellectual 
and  imaginative  possessions  of  our  people* 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  no  church  is  so 
poor  in  hymns  as  our  own  I  We  stand, 
in  this  respect,  almost  singular  in  Christ- 
endom. We  •know  of  no  church  out  of 
Scotland,  or  in  any  age,  so  barren  in 
Sacred  Song.  Our  Paraphrases,  indeed, 
as  far  as  they  go,  are  singularly  beautiful, 
and  are  surpassed  by  none  in  melody  of 
diction  and  felicity  of  expression.  But 
they  are  too  few  to  nlTord  anything  like  a 
suffii.'ient  number  of  cliannels  wherewith 
the  full  heart  of  the  Christian  Church 
night  pour  itself  forth  in  praise. 

The  German  Church  is  rich  in  hymns. 
"Tliey  form  one  of  her  most  precious  trea- 
sures ;  and  have,  under  God,  more  than 
any  human  means,  kept  alive  evangeli- 
Cfil  religion  among  the  people  when  the 
eWgy  were  dead.  All  other  branches  of 
the  Trotefltant  Church  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  America,— even  some  of  the  dis- 
•entcrs  in  Scotland,— have  their  volumes 
ef  hymns.    But,  from  some  mysterious 

•  •  !?.«•  .Vfw  Jtrufalem :  a  Ilymn  of  the  Oldm  Time. 
%iiiabuY^t> :  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 


cause  or  other,  we  are  shut  up  to  the 
Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament,  iit  a  li'W 
Paraphrases.  What  is  the  reftson  of  this  ? 
Is  it  to  honoar  God's  infiUliUe  Wetd,  by 
reiVising  to  praise  God  in  words  composed 
by  faiiible  men  ?  But  if  co,  wtiy  pray  to 
God  along  with  fallible  men,  and  in  roan's 
words,  too  ?  Is  it  that  the  Paalmt  are 
given  to  the  Church  as  the  only  clMnmets 
of  praise  Ijetween  earth  and  heaven?  and 
that  we  are  debarred  ftom  u»fng  other 
compositions  ?  Where  Is  this  hinted  at  in 
God's  Word?  Nowhere.  And  why  shoiAl 
it  be  so?— for  a  great  prf^xJrtion  of  the 
Psalms  are  very  properly  never  euog'  by 
us,  because  they  have  anch  special  refier* 
enees  to  the  times  in  whksh  they  wov 
written,  as  to  be  unfit  expremlona  now 
for  Christian  worship,  witliout  uaing  great 
liberties  with  their  meaning,  6r  pervert- 
ing it  altogether :  while  of  those  which 
are  snng,  it  is  not  too  much  to  aftrai, 
that  none  fulfy  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Christian  Church.  There  are  thoughts, 
and  feelings,  and  desires,  sprioging  oat 
of  our  advanced  position  under  the  miais- 
trattons  of  the  Spirit,  wbkdi  eannoi  fiad 
that  vent  in  the  PialmB  whicli  they  do 
in  many  Christian  hymna. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  speak  as  if  we  did 
not  value  those  '*  Songs  of  Zion."  Mar- 
vellous indeed  is  it,  and  proves  the  one- 
ness of  the  Spirit  of  life  and  love  in  all 
ages,  that  the  Churoh  of  Christ  can  now 
even  breatlie  any  of  her  deepest  sorrows 
or  loftiest  joys  in  tho  language  of  the 
Jewish  king,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel ! 
That  harp  was  touched  by  more  than 
mortal's  hand,  which,  struck  on  tlie  hill  of 
Zion  three  thousand  years  ago,  shouW 
novcr  ^ff'.cr  ]>ivc  bcpn  silent,  but  should 
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soan4  lottder  and  touder  aa  tinie  rolU  on, 
being  also  destined  to  tead  the  choir  of 
the  Church  o^  the  living  God  in  aU  lands, 
until  its  divine  strains  are  absorbed  in 
the  hallelujahs  of  the  beavenl/  temple ! 
But  while  the  Psalms  mnst  ever  be  pre- 
eminent as  forming  the  principal  and 
most  valuable  means  of  praising  God,  yet 
-why  deprive  us  of  those  hymns  which 
have  ministered  light,  and  comfort,  and 
joy,  to  the  vast  proportion  of  the  Protest- 
ant Church,  and  to  the  most  eminent 
saints  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  in  the  hoar  of  death  ?  There  ought 
to  be  some  very  valid  reason  for  this, — 
much  stronger*  we  doubt  not,  than  that 
which  has  prevented  a  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Assembly  years 
ago  to  consider  this  matter,  from  doing 
anything  whatever  to  remedy  so  manifest 
and  preposterous  a  defect  in  our  public 
worship. 

We  h^re  bcien  led  to  ittake  these  eur- 
sory  remarks  by  a  beautiful  edition  of 
one  of  the  few,  but  not  least  famous 
hymns  which  has  been  very  familiar  to 
many  of  our  Scottish  peasantry. 

We  do  not  notice  this  hymn  aa  a  f  pe- 
cinien  of  what  we  should  like  to  see  intro- 
doeed  into  the  servioes  of  the  sanctuary, 
nor  do  we  commend  it  either  for  its  poetic 
or  artistic  beauty ;  but  we  wish  chiefly  to 
give  our  readers  a  correct  eopy  of  what 
is,  or  at  least  was,  one  of  the  best  known 
Sacred  Songs  of  the  olden  time  in  Scot- 
land* 

The  beautiful  edition  from  which  we 
quote  contains  a  long  introduction  as  to 
the  sathor  of  the  hymn,  and  also  many 
iUnstraiive  notes.  We  do  not  think  the 
hymn  itself  worthy  of  all  the  care  be- 
stowed in  illustrating  It.  But  the  editor 
— whoever  he  is — seems  fond  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  and  surely  we  need  not  grudge  him 
the  enjoyment  which  he  cannot  but  have 
m  seeing  this  el^ant  volume  before  him 
as  the  result  of  all  his  labours. 

The  editor  is  of  opinion  that  the  hymn 
is  unquestionably  of  much  older  date 
than  what  is  generally  attributed  to  it, 
and  that  its  reputed  author,  the  famous 
David  BicksoUy  did  no  more  than  publish 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  it  in  Scot- 
land about  200  years  ago ;  and  the  fol- 


lowing notice  of 'Mr.  Dickson  may  intex«st  ' 
our  readers.    Wc  fully  concur  with  tiv 
remarks  with  which  they  close : — 

He  was  born  about  the  year  158a  ia 
Glasgow,  and  died  in  1662  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  in  which  city,  for  the  ladt  tea 
years  of  his  life,  he  had  been  Professor  of 
Theology.  Throughout  a  much-tosaedy 
busy  life,  he  shone  out  noMy  as  the  ma« 
of  God  and  the  servant  of  Chris',  bles4 
beyond  most  of  his  day  in  his  ministry 
and  teaching.  Excellently  gifred  by  na- 
ture, and  trained  by  early  discipline  to 
studious  industrvand  patient  tiu.ughtful- 
ness,  he  came  forih  as  the  scholar,  the 
theologian,  and  the  ecclesiastic. 

Brave  in  spirit,  and  resolute  in  action, 
like  his  contemporaries  whom  God  raiaeA 
up  in  that  age,  and  ffllcfi  with  the  bol4 
hardiness  of  their  warring  fathers,  be 
feared  the  face  of  no  man,  nor  weighed  t!ie 
amount  of  earthly  disad  vanta^^e  or  danger 
that  might  be  incurred  in  takio«:  the  side 
of  truth.  Stedfast  as  well  as  fervent  ia 
his  zeal,  he  laboured  unwcariedly  for 
Christ  and  for  His  Church  in  times  wlien 
the  stream  of  authority  and  fashion  of 
opinion  bore  hard  against  godlinc^ss — when 
labour  brought  with  it  no  reciimpense, 
save  that  which  is  laid  up  fi)r  us  in  heaven, 
and  which  shall  be  ours  wlien  our  Lor4 
retunis.  Sagacious  and  meditative,  he 
had  fully  taken  the  soundings  of  his  owa 
heart,  and  shewed  peculiar  skill  in  search* 
ing  the  hearts  of  others.  His  life  was 
spread  out  over  varied  fieUls  of  experi- 
ence, by  which  he  was  fitted  for  the  varied 
service  he  was  called  upon  to  undertake 
for  God. 

Not  morose  or  sullen,  as  the  jesting 
world  has  learned  to  call  such  men,  but 
kind  and  loveable,  nay,  breathing  oft- 
times  the  genialities  of  mild  humour  and 
well- tempered  mirth,  Not  sour  in  visage, 
nor  furnished  with  a  "nasal  twang/*  such 
as  Mr.  Macaulay's  fancy  has  (with  equal 
childishness  and  untruth)  made  the  neces- 
sary appendage  of  a  Puritan ;  hut  plea* 
sant  though  homely  in  speech ;  nay,  goodly 
in  countenance,  as  an  Eng  ish  traveller  of 
that  day,  who  went  to  hear  liim  at  Irvine, 
describes  him,— "a  well-favoured,  proper, 
old  man,  with  a  long  beard,  who  sljcwcd 
mo  all  my  heart."  Not  cold  or  selfish,  as 
the  godless  love  to  paint  the  Kodly,  but 
warm-hearted,  tender,  and  penile;  now 
weeping  over  the  desolations  (»f  a  torn 
and  smitten  Church,  now  yearning  over 
his  rural  flock,  now  watch inij  with  pater- 
nal care  the  steps  of  some  student  strip- 
ling whom  he  is  training  for  the  ministry. 
Not  a  lover  of  controversy,  thoush  often 
forced  to  do  battle  for  the  wronged  and 
wounded  Truth.    Earnest  for  peace,  yet 
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fearless  ts  his  natiye  rocks  wbcn  pon- 
flict  came.  Not  ambitious,  yet  wilUog  to 
lead  when  a  leader  was  called  for.  .  Coo- 
teot  to  serve  his  Master  an^r  where,  in  the 
village  or  the  city,  in  the  pulpit  or  the 
professor^s  chair,  yet  greedy  of  quiet  and 
seclusion,— sighing  and  longing,  as  has 
been  said  of  him,  in  the  midst  of  college 
rivalshlps  and  city-stirs,  for  the  **  sandy 
hillocks  of  Irvine." 

He  was  one  that  loved  to  comfort 
himself  with  the  harp.  More  than  once 
he  took  it  down,  and  sent  forth  from  it 
notes  which  not  only  solaced  his  own 
vexed  spirit  in  evil  days,  but  went  wide 
and  far  over  the  land,  passing  down  to 
our  own  age,  and  likely  to  pass  beyond  it. 
They  have  been  on  the  lips  of  Scotchmdh 
for  two  centuries ;  awl  better  have  they 
been  to  Scotland,  more  fruitful  on  high 
deeds  and  holy  living,  than  all  her  bal- 
lads of  lote  or  war,  of  grief  or  joy.  An 
Ayrshire  bard  in  very  deed,  he  never 
**  profaned  tho  God -given  strength,"  nor 
defiled  the  homeliness  of  his  native 
tongue,  by  Jinking  it  with  the  slang  of 
folly  and  pollution,  as.  if  it  were  the 
mother-tonguo  of  profanity  and  lust. 
Very  much  did  these  songs  of  his  do  for 
the  elevation  of  his  countrymen,  in 
whose  lips  they  became  household  words ; 
yet  posterity  slights  him  and  his  memory, 
while  it  extols  tlie  genius  of  him  who,  by 
bis  impure  songs,  has  sapped  the  morality 
of  his  nation,  and  impregnated  its  youth 
with  grossness  and  impurity^.  The  pea- 
santry of  Scotland  have  much  for  which 
to  thank  tlie. memory  of  David  Dickson, 
— little  indeed  for  whicii  to  rejoice  in  that 
of  Kobcrt  B  urns.  These  sentiments  ma>' 
not  perhaps  meet  with  much  sympathy, 
even  from  many  who  take  the  name  of 
Christian  ;  but  with  the  Bible  in  his 
hand,  and  an  eternal  world  in  view,  how 
can  a  man  write  otherwise?  Let  genius 
be.honoured  and  let  poetry  be  loved,  but 
let  not  the  prostitution  of  genius  and 
poetry  be  praised,  nor  the  deep  moral 
wrong  inflicted  on  the  nation  by  this  sad 
prostitution  be  overlooked  by  any  man 
wlio  loves  his  country,  loathes  obscenity, 
and  prizes  the  purities  of  the  don^estic 
hearth. 

And  now,  let  us  present  our  readers 
with  the  most  perfect  version  which  jias 
hitherto  appeared  of 

THE  NKW  JERrdAlEM. 
O  Mother  dear,  Jcrasalexn  .* 

When  &hall  I  come  to  tUoe  ?       . 
"U'hen  shall  nj  sorrows  bfiveAU  end,  , 

Thy  joys  when  »hall  1  see  } 
O  happy  harbour  of  Gad'»  saiut3  \ 

O  sweet  and  pleasant  soil !.  .         ' 

In  thee  no  $Qi<irp,w  m^'vy  Uc  founds 

Ko  grief,  ho  core,  UjO  ^91!  I 


In  thee  no  sickness  is  at  a|1. 

No  hurt,  nor  any  sore ; 
There  is  no  de^th.  nor  ug^  sighi^ 

But  life  for  evermore. 
No  dimmish  douds  o'ershadow  thee, 

No  dull  nor  darksome  night ; 
But  every  soul  shines  as  the  sua. 

For  God  himself  gires  light. 

There  lust  nor  lucre  cannot  dwell ; 

There  envy  bears  no  sway ; 
There  is  no  hunger,  thirst,  nor  heat, 

But  pleasure  every  way. 
Jerusalem!  Jerusalem f 

Would  God  t  were  in  thee  I 
O  that  my  sorrows  had  an  end, 

Thy  Joys  that  I  might  SCO  ! 

No  pains,  no  pangs,  no  grlcTing  grief^ 

No  woftil  wlRht  Is  there ;       * 
No  sigh,  no  sob.  no  cry  is  beard,    ' 

No  well.away,  kio  f^ar^ 
Jerusalem  the  city  is 

Of  God  our  King  alone ; 
The  Lamb  of  God.  the  light  thereof. 

Sits  there  upon  ^Is  throne ; 

Ah !  God,  that  I  Jerusalem 

"With  speed  may  go  b«*roH— 
For  why  ?    The  pleasures  there  Adoail, 

With  tongue  eanuot  b«  toM. 
Thy  turrets  and  thy  pinnacles 

With  carbuncles  do  shine ;  '      ' 
Withjasper,  pearl,  and  Chrysolite,    ' 

Surpassing  pure  and  ^e ; 

Thy  houses  axe  of  irory. 

Thy  ^ti^Ws  cirystal  ele«r, '         *  '^ 
Thy  streets  are  laid  with  beaten  geld;, 

Where  adgels  do  sppeav ; 
Thy  walls  are  made  of  |>r«cieuSstoaes» 

Thy  bulwarks  dinno&di  square,  ~ 
Thy  gates  are  made  Of  oftest  peeti 

O  God!  if  I  were  there. 

Within  thy  gates  no  thing  can  come 

That  ts  not  passing  elean ; 
No  spider's  web,  AO  dirt,  no  duel, 

No  filth  may  there  be  aee^ 
Jehovah,  Lord,  now  eooe  «way,  - 

And  eii'«  my  grief  and  pltinta'9        ^   ' 
Take  me  to  thy  Jeyuealem,    . 

And  plaee  me  with  thy  saints; 

Who  there  are  crowned  with  glory  great. 

And  see  God  face  to  fWce ; 
They  triumph  still,  and  aye  reJoicSr 

Most  happy  is  their  case. 
But  we  that  are  in  banisbmefat. 

Continually  do  moan  t 
We  sigh,  we  mourn,  we  sdb,- we  ifjep 

Perpetnally' we  groan. 

Our  sweetness  mixed  is  with  gall. 

Our  pleasure  is  but  pain,         .     ^  ^ 
Our  joys  not  worth' the  looking  on,'       „  , 

Our  sorrows  aye  remain.  '     . '  .  '^^'^  , ... 
But  there  tliey  live  in  sucti  ^^^^0!>\  ". 

Such  pleasure,  aa^  Kt!i-1|  pfiy* '     ',  ,     , 
That  U!)to  tlit-m  a't)J(3tiraft<!y?aW|  \^  ^.  ^    , 

Seem  hilt  as  "yettcri'^y"  V,  ]'  ^ 
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O  mj  fwettt  home,  Jerusalem  ? 

Thy  joy*  when  shall  I  see  ; 
Tbj  KlnK  sitf Insr  upon  His  throne. 

And  thy  felicity; 
Thy  vineyards  and  thy  orchards. 

So  wonderful  and  fair ; 
And  furnished  with  trees  and  fruit. 

Host  beautiAzl  tad  rare. 

Thy  gardens  and  thy  goodly  walks 

Continually  are  green ; 
There  grow  such  sweet  and  pleasant  flowers 

As  nowhere  else  are  seen  ; 
There  cinnamoix  and  eugar  grow. 

There  nard  and  balm  abound ; 
No  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  can  think. 

The  pleasures  there  abound. 

There  nectar  and  ambrosia  spring. 

There  musk  and  civet  sweet : 
There  many  a  fine  and  dainty  drug 

Are  trod  down  under  feet. 
Quite  thro*  the  streets  with  pleasant  souud. 

The  flood  of  life  doth  flow ; 
Upon  whose  hanks  on  every  side. 

The  trees  of  life  do  grow. 

These  trees  each  month  do  yield  their  firuii» 

Vor  «vermore  they  spring ; 
And  all  the  nations  of  the  world 

To  thee  their  honours  bring. 
Jerusalem,  God's  dvelling-placew 

Full  sore  long  I  to  tee ; 
O  that  my  sorrows  had  sq  end. 

That  I  might  dwell  in  thee  I 

There  DiaTid  stands  with  harp  in  hand. 

As  maftiR'  of  Che  queir ;    . 
A  thousand  times  that  man  wero  blest 

That  nivht  hto  mus^c  hear. 
There  Biaryeings  Magnificat, 

With  tuiMftsorpaesing  aweet ; 
And  all  the  Tirgins  bear  their  purt. 

Singing  about  her  feet. 

'*  T*  Dtum"*  doth  Saint  Ambrose  sing. 

Saint  Austin  doth  the  like  i 
Old  Simeon  and  Zacharle, 

Have  not  their  songs  to  seek. 
There  Uagdalene  hath  led  her  moan. 

And  cheerfully  doth  sing 
With  all  blest  aalnts ;  whoso  bavmooy 

Thro^  every  street  doth  rin^. 

Jerucalem!  Jerusalem! 

Thy  joya  fkin  would  I  see ; 
Come  quickly,  Lord,  and  end  my  grief. 

And  take  me  home  to  thee. 
O  print  thy  name  in  my  forehead. 

And  tako  me  hence  away, 
Tliat  I  may  dwell  with  thee  La  blisBy 

And  sing  thy  praises  aje. 

Jerusalem,  thrice  hsppy  seat ! 

Jehovah's  throne  on  high,^ 
O  sacred  city,  queen  and  wife 

Of  Christ  eternally! 
O  comely  Queen  !  with  glory  clad, 

With  honour  and  degree ; 
All  ftir  thou  art.  exceeding  bright. 

Mo  spot  there  is  in  thee ! 


t  long  to  see  Jerusalem, 

The  comfort  of  us  an : 
For  thou  art  fair  and  beautiful, 

Kone  in  can  fhee  befUl. 
In  thee,  Jerusalem,  I  say. 

No  darkness  dare  appear ; 
Mo  night,  no  shade,  no  winter  foul. 

No  Ume  doth  alter  there. 

No  candle  needs,  no  moon  to  shine. 

No  glittering  stars  to  light. 
For  Christ  the  King  of  righteousneas. 

There  ever  shlneth  bright. 
The  Lamb  unspotted,  white,  and  pure» 

To  thee  doth  stand  in  Ilea 
Of  fight,  so  great  the  glory  is 

Thine  heavenly  King  to  vievr. 

He  is  the  King  of  kings  beset 

In  midst  Hia  servanU'  sight ; 
And  they,  Bia  happy  household  all. 

Do  serve  Him  day  and  nifl^t. 
There,  there  the  queIr  of  angels  sing. 

There  the  supernal  sort 
Of  citizens  (which  hence  are  rid 

From  dangers  deep)  do  sport. 

There  be  the  prudent  Prophets  all. 

The  Apostles  six  and  six. 
The  gtorious  martyrs  in  a  row. 

And  confessors  betwixt. 
There  doth  the  orew  of  rigbteons  moa. 

And  matrons  all  consi*t» 
Young  men  and  maids  that  here  on  earth 

Their  pleasures  did  resist. 

The  sheep  and  lambs,  that  hsrdly  'scaped 

The  snares  of  death  and  hell, 
1  riumph  in  Joy  eternally, 

"^Thereof  no  tongue  can  tell. 
And  though  the  glory  of  each  ono 

Doth  dilTer  in  degree ; 
Tet  is  the  Joy  of  all,  alike 

And  common,  as  we  tee. 

There  love  and  charity  doth  reign. 

And  Christ  is  all  hi  aU ; 
Whom  they  most  perfectly  behold 

In  glory  spiritual. 
They  love,  they  praise— they  praise,  they  love. 

They  "  Holy,  Holy."  cry ; 
They  neither  toil,  nor  faint,  nor  end. 

Hut  hiud  continually. 

0  happy  thoussnd  times  were  I, 
If,  after  wretched  days, 

1  might  with  listening  ears  conceive 
Those  hearenly  songs  of  praise, 

1¥hlch  to  the  eternal  King  are  sung 

By  happy  wighta  above-~ 
By  saved  souls,  and  angels  sweet, 

"Who  love  the  God  of  love  I 

O  passing  happy  were  my  state. 

Might  I  be  worthy  found 
To  wait  npon  my  God  and  King, 

His  praises  there  to  sound  I 
And  to  enjoy  my  Christ  above, 

His  favour  and  His  grace ; 
According  to  His  promise  made,— 

Which  here  I  interlace. 
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*^0TtAh€r  dMr,**  qaotli  Ve,  **  Iti  fbMi 

'Whieh  tboa  kaat  pot  of  old 
To^UM.  bt  tbrre  «bere,  lo,  I  bdi, 

MjF  si<W7  to  behold. 
Wbtcb  I  with  tbee.  brfore  thk  world 

W«ft  laid  io  perfect  wfse, 
■ave  had  s  from  wbeoce  Cho  fouttlain  f  real 

Of  glory  duth  arise." 

J  gate,  "  If  any  mni  will  serre. 

Then  let  him  follow  me ; 
VOT  where  I  ara,  be  thoa  ri^ht  sore 

There  shall  my  servant  be.*' 
jind  at  ill,  **  If  any  man  lore  me. 

Him  loves  my  Father  dear ; 
Blm  1  do  loT«  :  to  Him  nysclf 

la  gU^j  will  appear.** 

Lord,  take  away  my  mliery. 

That  there  1  tnay  beho]d, 
With  thee,  in  thy  Jerusalem, 

What  here  cannot  be  told. 
And  eo  In  Zion  see  my  Kinf;^, 

My  Lore,  my  Lord,  my  AH; 
Whom  now  as  In  a  glass  (  tee, 

There  fuoe  to  fiice  I  shall. 


O  Ueisc4  arc  tb»  |$bt«lQ  bMfft. 

Thetr  flowtfigm  they  sbal  im: 
And  the  most  faolj  hoamly  bolt, 

Who  of  Bis  booMbold  be. 
O  l4>rd,  with  speed  diseolTe  my  Imadti 

These  gins  and  ftCters  strongs. 
For  I  bare  dwelt  within  the  tents 

Of  Kedar  orez-long. 

Tet  searcH  me.  lord,  and  find  tnt  out. 

Fetch  me  thy  fold  onto ; 
That  all  Oiy  angels  may  f^oiee 

While  an  thy  wiUr  do. 
O  mother  dear,  Jerusalem, 

When  akalll  come  to  thee  > 
When  shall  my  Mrrosn  tasre  an  end. 

Thy  j^ys  when  diall  I  ate  ? 

Tet  once  again  I  pragr  thee.  Lord, 

To  quit  me  from  all  strife. 
Tliat  to  thine  hill  I  mar  attain. 

And  dweD  there  all  my  lift ; 
With  Chertiblms  and  Scrapbims. 

And  holy  sonla  of  men. 
To  sing  tby  praise,  O  God  of  tf  otf  9, 

For  erer,  and  Amen ! 


THE  CALAMITY  OF  AN  INFIRM  OLD  AGE. 


We  pray  in  tlic  Litany  to  be  delirered 
from  siKlilen  death.  Any  death  is  to  be 
ikprccMti'd  wliitrh  should  find  us  unpre- 
pflfpd ;  I'Ut,  as  a  temporal  calamity,  iK-ith 
D>ore  ro.'i^oii  might  we  pray  to  bo  spared 
from  the  uiisi'ry  of  an  infirm  old  age.  It 
was  once  rny  fitrtone  to  see  a  frightful 
instance  of  extreme  longevity — a  woman 
who  ««s  nt'Mrly  in  her  hundredth  year. 
Her  sij-ht  was  greatly  decayed,  though 
not  lo»t ;  it  was  very  difficult  to  make 
her  hear,  and  not  easy  then  to  make  her 
understand  what  was  said,  thotigh,  when 
her  torr>iil  intellect  was  awakened,  she 
was,  legttlly,  of  sane  mind.  She  was  un- 
able to  walk,  or  to  as>i8t  herself  in  any 
way.  Her  neck  hung  in  such  wrinkles 
that  it  might  almost  be  likened  to  a  tur- 
key's ;  and  the  skin  of  her  face  and  of  her 
arms  whs  cleft  like  the  back  of  an  oak — 
as  rnugli,  and  almo>t  of  as  dark  a  colour. 
In  this  condition,  without  any  apparent 
lufTf  ring,  she  passed  her  time  in  a  state 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  fortunate 
that  she  cttuid  thus  beguile  the  weari- 
•omeness  tit  such  an  existence. 

Instances  of  this  kind  are  much  rarer 
in  Kurope  tlian  in  tropical  climates. 
Kegresses  in  the  West  Indies  sometimes 
altain  an  nge  which  is  seldom  aacertained, 
because  it  is  f^r  t)eyond  living  memory. 
They  outlive  all  voluntary  jxiwer,  and 
their  des(;en(hiiits  ff  the  third  aud  fourth 
generation  carry  them  out  of  their  oabios 


into  the  open  nir,  and  lay  tbem  like  kp 
as  the  season  may  require,  in  the  aoc- 
shine  or  in  the  shade.  Methtnka  if  llc- 
cmnat  had  seen  such  an  object^  lie  would 
have  composed  a  palinode  to  thoee  vcnci 
in  which  he  has  perpetuated  Itts  roost 
pitiable  love  for  Hfe.  A  womao  in  New 
Hampshire,  North  America,  had  readied 
the  miserable  age  of  102,  when  one  day, 
as  some  people  were  visiting  her,  the 
bell  tolled  for  a  funeral — she  barst  into 
tears,  and  said,  "  Oh !  when  will  tlie  bell 
toll  for  me?  I  am  afraid  that  I  sliall 
never  die!"  This  reminds  me  that  I  have 
either  read  or  heard  an  afl^ting  story  of 
a  poor  old  woman  in  England,  very  oM 
and  very  poor,  who  retained  her  senses 
long  after  the  body  had  become  a  weary 
burden.  She,  ton,  when  she  heard  the 
bell  toll  fur  a  funeral,  used  to  weep,  and 
say,  "  Site  was  afraid  God  bad  forgotten 
her  !**  Poor  creature,  ignorantly  as  slie 
spoke,  she  had  not  forgotten  JBim;  and 
such  impatience  will  not  be  acc^outed  to 
her  for  a  sin. 

These  are  extreme  cases,  as  rare  as 
they  arc  mournful.  Life,  indeed,  is  long 
enough  fur  what  we  have  to  sttftf,  as 
well  as  what  we  have  to  learn ;  but  it  was 
wisely  said  by  an  old  Scottish  .mieiatv, 
(I  wish  I  knew  his  name,  for  Um#  njii^ 
ought  to  Tiavc  immortalized  it,} '"  xlmeis 
short ;  and  if  your  cro|i  la  hiMf;  yoa 
have  not  far  to  carry  it."  •' 
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Were  tho  tkne  shorty  it  woold  not 
suffice  for  tlie  deTelopment  of  those  moral 
qQAiities  vhioh  belong  peculiarly  to  the 
htter  stnge  of  life ;  nor  could  the  whole- 
some inflacocc  which  ftge  exercises  over 
the  young  in  every  country  where  man- 
ners are  not  so  thoroughly  cormpted  as 
to  threaten  the  dissolution  of  society,  be 
in  any  other  manner  supplied.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  tranquillity  which  miture  brings 
with  it  as  duly  toward  the  close  of  life,  as 
it  induces  sleep  at  the  close  of  day.  We 
may  resist  the  salutary  influence  in  both 
cases;  and  too  often  it  is  resistod«-at  the 
cost  of  health  in  the  one,  and  at  a  still 
dearer  cost  in  the  other ;  but  if  we  do 
this,  we  do  it  wilfully ;  the  resistance  is 
our  own  act  and  deed— it  is  our  own 
error,  our  own  fault,  ©ur  sin,  and  we 
must  abide  the  con^quenccs. 

The  greatest  happiness  to  which  we 
cm  attain  in  this  work  is  the  peace  of 
G'jd.  Ask  those  who  have  attained  the 
ht%'ht  of  their  ambition,  whether  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame,  if 
it  be  not  so  ?  Ask  them  in  tlieir  sane 
niiiid  and  serious  hours,  and  they  will 
Cfjnfess  that  oil  else  is  vanity. 
"  Fr»nd  roan,  that  looks  oa  earth  for  bappinefls, 
Acd  here  long  seeks  what  horo  is  nsver  found  I*' 
This  Ilia  own  peace,  which  is  His  last 
and  crowning  gift,  our  heavenly  Father 
reierves  for  us  in  declining  litV,  when 
*e  have  earned  our  discharge  from  its 
bapiness  and  its  cares ;  and  Ho  prepares 
U3  for  it  by  the  course  of  nature  which 
He  has  appointed. 

Of  :iU  the  )(ood  we  hope,  and  all  we  see, 

TiiAt  tliee  we  know  and  love,  comes  from 
thy  love  and  tbee. 


Hear,  reader,  the  eloquent  langunge  of 
Adam  Littleton,  when  ^peaki^g  of  one 
who  has  received  this  gift ;  it  occurs  in  a 
funeral  sermon,  and  the  preacher's  heart 
beat  with  his  words.  After  de^crihing 
the  state  of  a  justified  Christian,  he  rises 
into  the  following  strain: — "And  now, 
what  has  this  happy  person  to  do  in  this 
world  any  longer,  having  his  dubts  paid 
and  his  sins  pardoned,  liis  God  recon^ 
cited,  his  conscience  quitted  and  assured, 
his  accusers  silenced,  his  enemies  van- 
quished, the  law  satisfied,  and  himself 
justified,  and  bis  Saviour  elorified,  and  a 
crown  of  immortality,  and  a  robe  «>f  right- 
eousness prepared  for  Him?  What  has 
he  to  do  here  more,  than  to  get  him  up  to 
the  top  of  Pisgah,  and  take  a  view  ot 
his  heavenly  Canaan  ;  to  stand  upon  the 
confines  of  eternity,  and  in  the  contem- 
plation of  those  joys  and  glories,  despise 
and  slight  the  vanities  and  troubles  of 
this  sinful  and  miserable  world ;  and  to 
breathe  after  his  better  life,  and  l>e  pre- 
paring himself  for  his  chanjjo,  when  he 
shall  be  called  olT  to  wHgh  anelior,  and 
hoist  sail  for  another  world,  whfre  he  is  t^ 
make  discoveries  of  unutterable  teiicitiei 
and  inconceivable  pleasures? 

"  Oh !  what  a  happy  and  blest  condi- 
tion is  it  to  live,  or  to  die  in  the  mi«lst  of 
such  gracious  deliverances  and  glorious 
assurances,  with  this  fostering  con^'iilera- 
tion  to  boot,  that  *  neither  life  nor  deatit, 
nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  any  creatnre,  ia  able  to  separata 
him  flrom  the  love  of  (iud,  whi«'h  is  in 
Jesus  Christ  his  Lord !' "— **  The  Voctor,"* 


WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  FOR  THE  MISSION  SCHEMES  OF 
THE  CHURCH  ? 


(Continued.') 


Wc  have  proposed  to  raise  an  average  of 
L.50  per  annum  from  each  parish  for  the 
five  schemes  alone,  and  wo  havo  stated 
nor  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  should 
be  the  mloimum  of  our  parochial  contri- 
butions. 

From  the  statement  published  in  the 
is«t  Miigifmary  Record  of  the  collections 
rpfeiTed  In  aid  of  the  whole  schemes,  we 
leirn  that  the  paroclilal  collections  for 
iSjl-a  at  church  doom,  from  all  our 
churches  and  chapels,  (1166»)  amounted 


to         .        .        . 

And  the  contributions 
from  various  Parochial 
and  Missionary  Asso- 
ciations, 


L.16,296  11    S 


5,418  to  1« 


Total,  L.21,715  2  $ 
Or  if  we  add  to  this,  individual  suh- 
scriptions  and  legacies,  the  sun  total 
subscribed  by  our  communicants  and 
wellwishera  for  the  whole  Schemes  o!'  tli« 
Church,     including    Eudowment,)    wac 
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D-26,!1>3;  7i.  4(1.  Now,  Biipposang  all 
this  sum  had  been  stibsctibed  by  the 
cpmniunicants  of  our  1000  parishes*  even, 
it.  would  amount  only  to  L  25  and  a  few 
shiUiogs  to  each  parish.  Let  this  be 
diTided  among  our  communicants,  and 
either  they  are  very  few  in  number,  or 
their  annual  contributions  for  the  spread 
of  tho  Gospel  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
generosity. 

But  when  we  examine  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  set^cral  congregations  and 
presbyteries,  we  arc  still  more  vividly 
impressed  by  our  shameful  sliortconjingg. 
Making  all  allowance  (and  wc  know  well 
fliat  much  ia  to  be  made)  for  the  h)cal 
demands  upon  our  town  congregations, 
and  for  the  iarge  sums,  not  reported, 
wliioh  many  of  them  raise  in  support  of 
schools  and  pariah  objects,  yet  it  must 
be  CoolSsBsed,  that  the  largest  sum  col- 
lected by  the  most  liberal  amrng  them, 
it  divided  among  their  respective  commu- 
nicants, V  ould  leave  but  a  wonderfully 
gfnall  contribution  to  be  paid  by  each  in 
tbt  'week  or  month* 

In  ^regard,  again,  toovr  country  eon* 
grogatidns,  it  is  certainly  most  gratify- 
ing and  cheering  to  see  how  general  over 
the  Charoh  the  coUections  for  all  our 
Schemes  have  becomo;  bat  it  is  to  be 
lam^ntied  and  wondered  at,  that  any 
parishes  sliould  still  exhibit  blank  re* 
tiirns.  From  pages  185-6  of  tiie  Uecord, 
^^  learn  that  tlie  total  contributions  from 
the  predngteries  of  Tongue,  Lochcarron, 
6kye,  Uist,  and  Lovis^  amountodv  last 
year;  to  L.43,  12^.  9d. !  One  parish 
(Stornowsy)  alone  in  the  presbytery  of 
Lewis  has  collected.  We  can  quite  un- 
^^vstand  why  there  ahouid  be  smaU  col- 
l^tfofys  in  any  of  those  parislies ;  but  why 
there  sliould  be  none  at  all  by  so  many  of 
them,  is  nok  so  easily  to  be  excused. 
The  Btnall  namber  of  hearors  in  «ome  of 
the  congregations  has  been  alleged  as  a 
suffldient  reason.  .  Bat  this,  it  might  be 
anpposed,  would  only  lay  the  nunister, 
whohMsoliifHetO'do  fop  hi*  income,  under 
tome  obligation  to  epnttfibute  himself  a 
Uttlelbrttespmnlofliio  Gospel  elsawh^vr. 

Bat  «»<mwl  retamito  tbe  pfactical 
c(A«itioa  l)f  the  ^qoMtioD^^fioif  ia  the 
: flAooey  f»  I)e<t4ted  f  >   v 


We  have  already  noticed  the  import* 
ance  of  instraction  heiog  given  from  the 
pulpit  as  to  the  Qiristian  duty  of  aidijif 
missionary  enterprise,  and  of  mfurmatioB 
being  afforded,  from  time  to  time,  not 
only  regarding  the  missions  of  the  Clioidi 
of  Scotland,  but  of  the  misBiflni  alM  «f 
the  Clmrch  of  Christ. 

But  an  interest  once  kindled  anon; 
our  people  in  the  missionary  cause,  is  of 
itself  not  enough  to  ensure  teguUrcMh 
tributtons  to  our  mission  schemesL  An- 
other cause  of  our  failure  hitherto  moH 
be  removed  by  having  in  each  congrrgs- 
gation  an  tfficieni  ortfaniz^iim  for  collect- 
ing funds.  We  admift  Ihnft  Aust  oigaiH 
ization  will  not  aecompilth  the  end  ws 
have  in  view,  llachioery  without  a 
moving  power  will  avail  little;  and  a 
moving  power  without  machinery  of  some 
kind  by  which  to  operate,  will  avail  jait 
as  little.  Wo  do  not  plead  fbrihe  en^ 
without  the  steam,  or  tiie  steam  without 
the  engine ;  we  plead  for  ibotlu  To  tvoy 
minister  who  believea  that  his  people  srs 
able  to  give,  and  not  unwilUng  to  do-so^ 
we  Uiy  organize — argamz^^-^rf^amzt*  Hafe 
only  aome  plan  or  otlier,  snitsd  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  congvegatba  & 
parish,  by  which  each  comnntnioantwitl 
be  regularly  asked,  at  short  Intervsbflf 
a  month  or  quarter,  for  asmalistimt  ^ 
depend  upon  it,  in  the  vast  majority  cf 
cases,  the  snisU  sum  will  be  given.  Thii 
is  the  gtvat  seeret  of  obtaining  moncyr- 
awtf  turns  fi^m  many  ptopk  rc^uZvfy  9^" 
feciefL  A  man  who  would  not  five  is 
hirge  a  sum  an  six  shiUinga  a^ye«r,winU 
never  refuse  so  small  a  cum  aa  oixpeftce 
a-month  i  while  a  penny  a^month  might 
be  considered  a  mean  dooatidn  fay  tfas 
person  who  woold  have  aaionisfa^  ^ 
elders  by  bis  liberality  in  droppiag  a 
shilling  once  a-3r«ar  into  ^he  plate  S  We 
smile  at  stioh  ai  praetioal  idelusioo,  hat 
we  are  aU  more  or  lesnfts  al^««i.  V« 
do  not  realixe  tii«  Value  ef  littlesi  enH 
foiget  that  pence  inake  ponds.  .  Bot 
to  remember  this  fact,  muA  lo«c|apoa 
it,  is  one  oViect  for  Parochial  . 
Uons,  and  one  main  aemi  otM  i 
The  collectpr  win  ^ndhtf  t^  ihe(e 
aca.  very  many  ^ep^  Jm^rMam^ 
oaly/:a^aiiiaU<»UB|^?.t)uik^'ilipb  ^' 
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iiief  w\\\  efire-  once  a-yeur,  if  asked  only  i  ably  calcu)«tc(l»  if  eondueted  on  proper 
rttice  a^year  td  give  it,  but  th^p  u>m  pi»e!  priiicipk>%  not  only  to  awure  an  increaso 
.W«.  u,-M  ^.,./  ,««f  u.,7/  .nee  a.u.n,H.  \  ^^  ^^  Z'^^'Zl.t  ^s '"X 

are  unhappily  siiU  ignorant  of  its  l>!««scd 


We  wonder  at   the  suttw  collected  by 


dl^^nting  boiliea.  We  would  cease  to 
wonder  at  flie  great  resu'.t  if  ve  ex- 
amined the  wiae  organisation— the  minote 
attention  to  details— and  the  gathering  up 
of  littles  from  the  many,  by  which  the 
result  is  attained.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
almost  every  case  wliere  a  Tigorous 
attempt  18  made  to  raise  fanda  in  a  con- 
gn*giation,  tl>e  money  is  secured  the 
moment  that  organization  is  secured  by 
which  the  money  is  demanded  and  col- 
tectod  in  soiall  suma  from  individunls. 
The  practical  question  is  not  really,  Who 
will  give  ?  but,  Who  will  collect?  Let  the 
latter- question  be  solved,  and  the  solution 
oftbe  farmer  will  not  long  remain  a 
eiddl<*.* 

-  But- there  are  other  advantages  arising 
from  the  agency  of  a  Pttroehinl  Associa- 
tioii  boflSdi^fr  that  of  raising  money.  It 
gives  members,  ad  well  as  tho  minister^ 
aonielhing.  to  do  in  conoexioa  with  the 
•eluiH:h  ami  oongregation,  exciting  a 
•more  •  goncral  interest  in  the  nfiUirs  of 
both,  and. tending  to  unite  all  more  and 
oaore  as  a  bodjf,  having  as  such  the  great 
v<xk-to  do  in  the  world,  of  ftdvancing 
Ohriat'a  eausc  ami  ki  ngdom . 

We:  hold  it  then  a  settled  point,  that 
crm^  mission  exchequer  will  never  be  rc- 
plenMied  year  after  year  witli  the  fund« 
cequiredt  not  merely  to  keep  up  our  pre- 
sent «Qiall  missionary  staflT,  but  to  under- 
lake/and  aooomplish  labours  worthy  of  a 
*^'  Na^aol  Churi'U,'*  uukss  every  minister 
Bhd  congregation  attend  to  those  minute 
•deitaill  of  looid  organization  which,  if 
's^a/Af  arranged,  and  patiently  carried 
ool^MKst .insure  tin  first  requisite  which 
wft  are  now  pleading  for— weney.  Tiiis 
iiA  ,been' acknowledged  by  the  General 
JUsenUy.  Tlie  following  deliveranoe 
Jns  Mit  glten,  and  f«»rwarded  to  every 
.ciinister  to  be  read,  from  the  pulpit  :-- 

•!*The  General  Assembly  hail,  with  ilie 
liil^Hni  gratification,  the  information 
.  v}»>^^  thej!  h^ve  received  tn  the  effect, 
;that  in  many  Parishes  Associations 
f^e  Seen  instituted  for  raising  funds 
'S^pjf^t  of  the  Sfehemea  of  the  Chureh ; 
'l^  iSga;rd  sd6H  Asaiwiatiolu  at^adtnir- 


truths  but  also  to  exert  a  most  bene* 
fiuial  iiiflnence  oa  the  Ciinstvao  coi)di^ 
tion  of  all  who  shall  become  associ- 
ated for  this  important  object :  The  Ge- 
neral Asicmbly,  therefore,  renew  their 
most  earnest  r.commendalitm,  that  Pa- 
rochial Associations  may  bo  instituted 
in  all  parishes  in  which  they  have  not 
been  already  established ;  and  they 
would  specially  press  on  the  members  of 
these  Associations  the  great  iniportance 
of  accompanying  all  their  efforts  for  tho 
advancement  of  the  liedeemer*»  kingdom 
with  fervent  andpeiseveriagsuppUcatiott 
and  prayer." 

But  though  such  an  authoritative  de- 
claration has  been  made  again  and  again« 
we  believe  that  there  are  not  five  per 
cent,  of  our  parialies  which  have  any  Mis- 
sionary Association. 

We  do  not  deny  that  difficulties  attend 
tho  formation  and  uphold ing  of  all  such 
congregational  schemes.  It  is  difficult 
to  arrange  a  plan  suited  to  the  cirouco- 
stances  of  tlie  parish^difficult  to  aroase 
the  people  to  have-  any  interest  in  its 
sueccss— -difficult  to  find  an  efficient  and 
willing  agency  to  work  it— difficult  to 
keep  them  steady  and  persevering  in 
their  work  when  novelty  has  passed  away^ 
and  In  the  absence  of  all  excitement— ^ 
difficult  to  please  this  or  tliat  crotchety 
elder,  heritor,  or  shopkeeper— there  are 
sudi  p:iri5h  "lioris"  innunMfraUe  in 
the  way  really  to  oppose,  or  at  least  to 
growl  at  any  schemt— a  naw  scheme 
especially,  whose  object  is  to  make  men 
sacrifice  their  ease  or  Uieir  money. 

But  where  is  there  any  good  worth 
posseeslng  where  attainment  is  not  at*- 
tended  with  difficulties,  and  these  gener- 
ally being  in  proportion  to  the  value,  of 
the  object  sought  ?  Let  its  act  in  .all  such 
cases  in  faiih,  heartily  believiug  thai  good 
intentions,  good  arrangements,  good  end«, 
w*ill  not  fail  to  command  the  co-opera- 
tion of  good  men,  silence  tho  opposition 
of  bad;  and  ahrays  receive  the  bleisiog 
of  Qod.  Trial  will  iitBiwc-syiooe8s,a«d 
«nece88  will  insure  its  owa  <R>nttn nance. 

ThefDi4re  ipany  aspects  of  this  Sttl9<^t 
whic*i  ve  have  uvt<t0«died  «t|)on»  b«t 
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"^tilch  W0  shtU  eonsider  In  fattire  sum- 
Tiertf.  Mticli  mast  yet  be  done  by  the 
people,  much  by  the  Church  courts,  much 
by  the  theoloj$ical  professors,  much  by 
thtt  oommiltees  of  the  Schemes,  before 
ure  can  hope  to  obtain  sn  adequate  supply 
of  men  or  money. 

CHRISTIAN     LIBERALITY     OF    KATIVB 
CUDRCIIES  IH  AID  OF  UI8SION8. 

The  sacrifices  making  by  native  con- 
rerts  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
might  well  put  our  churches  at  home  to 
shame.  During  the  last  year  the  mis- 
sionary churches  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary 8ooiety  have  contributed  upwards 
ei  U10,000  to  its  fulids ! 

The  Tamil  Christiahs  in  connexion 
with  a  part  only  of  the  Nagercoil  mis- 
sion in  India  gave,  last  year*  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  L.2-10. 

The  missionary  contributions  of  one 
snail  island  (Avarua.)  of  the  Harvey 
group  in  Polynesia,  was  L.108,  (>s., — 
asore  than  several  of  our  Presbyteries 
have  given. 


TBE  GUINEA  8UB80RIFTION. 

''I  shall  subscribe  a  guinea l"  said  a 
well-known  liberal  member  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  body  after  a  missionary  meeting. 
**  A  guinea,  only, — is  that  all  V  thought 
tho  minister  whom  he  addressed.  But 
the  good  man  meant  a  guinea  a-dayl — 
and  such  was  his  liberal  annual  subsorip- 
iton. 

A' LAYMAN *8  ADVICR  TO  OLRROY  AND 
LATTY  ASSENT  MISSIONS. 

The  following  excellent  remarks  were 
made  by  Mr.  Kookor,  the  Mayor  of  Ply- 
mouth, at  the  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  upon 
the  importance  of  communicating  facts 
on  missions,  riVa  voce,  and  also  as  to  the 
duty  of  the  laity  : — 

"  I  speak  as  a  layman,  and  I  speak 
with  due  submission  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  are  ray  elders  and  my  rever- 
end  fathers  in  tho  ministry,  and  I  hardly 
renture  to  offer  a  word  of  counsel ;  but 
if  I  might,  I  would  just  venture  to  say, 
that  we,  the  laity,  want  more  facts  about 
missions.  I  think  it  is  a  great  delusion 
that  everything  that  is  put  in  print  is 
read.  In  many  parts  of  England  I  have 
been  in  the  habit,  not  uufrequcntly,  of 
attending  missionary  prayer-meetings. 
I  would  ventuie  to  say  on  this  occasion, 
principles  on  the  Sabbath-day — facts  for 
the  week-day  !  1  would  venture  jast  to 
suggest  that  on  these  occasions  we  should 


haTO  less  of  the  minister  and  more  of  the- 
missionary*     I  venture  to  say,  that  if,  an 
these  occasions,  we  oould  reduce    t he- 
addresses, and  get  facts,  we  should  be- 
more  benefitted.     And  i  say  this  fear- 
lessly, because  I  confess  before  this  as- 
sembly) that,  burdened  with  business^  and 
worn  with  the  toils  of  daily  life,  nuuiy  of 
us  feel  that  then  the  facts  from  a  mis- 
sionary report  would  come  gratefully  to 
us,  if  read  to  us  from  month  to  month.- 
It    frequently    happens  that    we    read 
only  the  short  articles ;  and  if  our  minis- 
ters would  cull  from  missionary  reports- 
even  if  we  had  read  it  before,  facts — 
simple  facts — we  should  then  have  gene- 
ral interest    excited  in  the  missionary 
work.    Then  there  is  just  one  ihought 
which  I  wish  to  utter,  and  it  ia  this:  If 
we  appeal  to  tho  Charoh,~.-and  as  lay«- 
men  we  most  appeal  to  the  Church,  as 
ministers  you  must  appeal  to- it, — do  not 
let  us  appeal  to  the  Church  alone  in  its 
corporate  character.    I  value  those  As- 
sociations; I  value  such    a  Society    as 
this;  but  I  feel  that,  even  in  the  ovnsti* 
tution  of  such  a  glorious  and  such  a  noble 
Society,  there  is  sometimes  a  danger  lest 
we  should  lose  the  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility, and  throw  on  a  dim  and  in- 
distinct corporation  that  which  wo  ought 
to  do  ourselves.    I  would,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, that  when  these  societies  are  boitded 
up,  and  when  any  effort  is  to  omanate- 
from  them,  and  to  be  concentrated    in 
them,  it  should  be  done,  not  through  the 
Church  to  the  individual,  but  through- 
the  individual  to  the  Church.     Each  in- 
dividual should  feel  more  and  more  his 
responsibility  to  Christ,  and  less  his  re- 
spousibility  to  the  Society. 


"BE  SURE  TOUR  SIN  WILL  FIlf»  TOUOTJT.'^ 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  John  Eyre,  a 
man  whose  name  is  recorded  in  the  annals- 
of  crime  as  possessing  ^'30,000,  and  yet 
being  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
stealing  eleven  quires  of  writing  paper, 
which  shews,  in  a  striking  manner,  tho 
depravity  of  the  human  heart,  and  may 
help  to  account  for  the  meanness  of  the 
crime  of  which  he  stood  convicted.  An 
uncle  of  his,  a  gentleman  of  consideraUa- 
I  property,  made  his  will  in  favour  of  a 
I  clergyman,  who  was  his  intimate  friend, 
I  and  committed  it,  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  family,  to  the  custody  of  tho 
divine.  However,  not  Ion|  before  ti^a 
death,  having  altered  his  mind  with  re- 
gard to  the  disposal  of  his  wealthy  he 
made  another  will,  in  which  he  left  the 
clergyman  only  jEhCfO,  bequeathing  the 
bulk  of  his  large  property  to  his  ne|»fa«w 
and  heir-at-law,  Mr.  Eyre.    Soon  dfttr 
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the  old  gentleiium*s  death,  Mr.  Eyre, 
rummaeing^  over  hU  dmwert,  feubd  th\s 
]a»t  will,  and  pereeinng  tbo  legaey  of 
.^500  in  it  for  the  olergynan,  witooat 
any  hesitation  or  seruple  of  eonacienee, 
Ike  pat  ii  into  the  fire,  and  took  poMes- 
-afoD  of  the  whole  effects,  in  consequenoe 
-of  hie  uncle  being  supposed  to  die  in- 
testate. The  clergyman  coming  to  town 
«oon  after,  and  inquiring  into  the  eir- 
«unistanoeft  of  his  old  friendV  death, 
asked  if  he  had  made  a  will  before  he 
^ied.  On  being  answered  by  Mr.  Eyre 
in  the  negatiTe,  the  clergyman  very 
-coolly  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
pulled  out  the  former  will,  which  had 
een  committed  to  his  care,  in  which  Mr. 
£yro  had  bequeathed  him  the  whole  of 
his  fortune,  amounting  to  several  thou- 
.sand  pounds,  excepting  a  legacy  of  ^200 
t&  his  nephew  I 

:  SELF-EXAMINATION. 

2  Cor.  xUi.  5, 

Lot  me  every  closinj?  day 
hcAvcIt  my  lieArt.  and  bid  it  say,— 
Ani  i  Jed  by  Uod  alon«  r 
lias  Uis  gracu  been  all  ray  trust? 
Ilave  ray  aims  been  pure  nnd  just? 
Vfhtfte  iJe  giuded  baye  I  gone  r 

Has  a  life  in  Christ  been  mine. 
Drawing  from  tbe  living;  Vine 
•fitreogtii  and  vigour  ever  new  ? 
Bas  Uis  love  my  .spirit  blessed  ? 
And  when  anxioas  thoughts  oppressed, 
Utkv  1  k«pt  Uis  cross  in  viotv  t 

Has  my  Saviour,  when  I  walked, 
$kd,  at  home,  or  worked,  or  talked, 
>llled  my  eye  continually? 
Has  lie  xu  my  lieart  had  room  ? 
Mas  my  ftutk  the  world  o'ercomi.'  ? 
lias  kiM  death  beea  lil'e  to  am': 

JElar«  I  not  misspent  my  hours, 
JQHrearaed  away  my  life  and  pou  or»  ? 
Have  I  not  vam  thing»  pursued  ? 
Have  my  wanderings  iiom  the  way 
-(,^h!  too  many  every  day  I) 
Been  with  deepest  x^^in  reviewed  ? 

Say,  has  Christ  become  my  all  ? 
I>o  nut  earthly  things  recall 
J''rom  the  things  above  ray  heart  ? 
i>o  1  seek  with  earnest  heed, 
'Wrestle,  agonize  indeed. 
To  be  Mis  m  every  part  i 

^esus  1  Saviour !  ah !  forgive. 
Thine  from  henceforth  may  X  live  *, 
Villed  with  holy  joy  each  day, 
ilay  1  vt  alk  as  iti  thine  eyes, 
Press  to  lieaven,  and  daily  riso 
In  thy  glorious  Gospel  way. 

Faom  tuk  Gkuman  of  Lavatjoi. 


GO  SSTAKT  pnoaBESS. 

.Tf  we  were  to  prophesy  that  in  the  year 
1930,  a  population  of  50,000,000.  better 
fcd«  clad,  aad  lodged,  than  the  Kngtish 
of  our  time,  will  cover  these  iglnnds, — 
that  Sussex  and  Huntingdonshire  will  be 
wealthier  than  the  wealthiest  parts  of 
thp.5feet  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,— how  all 
.Mi.t  culliyatioQ,  rich  as  that  of  a  fioirer 


garden,  will  be  carried  up  to  the  very 
topa  of  Ben  ISey'ta  and  IielteUyio,**-tb«t 
machines^  constructed  on  prlnQiples  yet 
undiscoTered,  will  be  in  every  liouse,— 
that  there  will  bo  no  highways  but  rail- 
roads, no  travelling  but  by  8tcam;-^tbat 
our  debt,  vast  as  it  seems  to  us,  wlU 
appear  to  our  great  gmndfohildreo  a 
trifling  incumbrance,  wluch  miglit  easily 
be  paid  off  in  a  year  or  two, — many 
people  would  think  us  insane.  We  pro* 
phesy  nothing ;  but  this  we  snr,  if  any 
person  had  told  the  Parliament  which 
met  in  perplexity  and  terror  after  the 
crash  in  1720,  that  in  1930,  the  wealth  of 
Kngland  would  surpass  all  their  wildest 
dreams, — that  the  annual  revenue  would 
equal  the  principal  of  that  debt  which 
they  considered  as  an  intolerable  burden, 
— that  for  one  man  often  thousand  pounds 
then  living,  there  would  be  five  men  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  —  that  London 
would  be  twice  as  large  and  twice  as 
populous,  and  that,  ncverthelt«9,  the 
rate  of  roortnliiy  would  have  diminished 
to  one-half  of  what  it  then  was,— that  the 
Post-offlce  would  bring  more  into  the 
Exchequer  than  the  Kxcise  and  Customa 
had  brought  in  together  under  Charles 
the  Second, — that  stnge  coaches  would 
run  from  London  to  York  in  twenty -four 
hoars,— that  men  would  be  in  the  habit 
of  sailing  without  wind,  and  would  be 
beginning  to  rido  without  horscsy'-^Hir 
ancestors  would  havo  given  as  much 
credit  to  the  prediction  as  they  gave  to 
Gulliver's  travels.  Yet  tlie  prediotii)n 
would  have  been  true ;  and  they  would 
have  perceived  that  it  was  not  altogether 
absurd,  if  they  had  considered  that  the 
country  was  then  raising  every  year  a 
sum  whleh  would  have  purchased  the 
fee* simple  of  the  revenue  of  the  Planta- 
genets, — ten  times  what  supported  the 
government  of  Elizabeth, — three  times 
what,  in  tlie  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
had  been  thought  intolerably  oppressive. 
To  almost  all  men  the  state  of  things 
under  which  they  have  beeu  used  to  live, 
seems  to  be  the  necessary  state  of  things. 
We  have  heard  it  said  that  five  per 
cent,  is  the  natural  interest  of  money, — 
that  twelve  is  the  natural  number  of  a 
jury,— that  forty  shillings  is  the  natural 
qualification  of  a  county  voter.  Hence 
it  is  that  though  in  every  age  everybody 
knows  that  up  to  his  own  time  progressive 
improvement  has  been  taking  place,  no- 
body seems  to  reckon  on  any  improve- 
ment during  the  next  generation.  Wo 
cannot  absolutely  prove  that  those  arc  in 
error  who  tell  us  that  society  has  reached 
a  turning-point — that  we  have  seen  our 
best  days.  But  so  said  all  who  came  be- 
fore US,  and  with  just  as  much  apparent 
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j^i^xif, . . ."  A  i^UBon  a^jrear  will  -  lieggiT 
ns/.  8ai(i  the  patriots  of  1640.  "Two 
inillittnd  k-yeAr  will  grind  the  country  to 
.tio#iJ»H,"' Vaji  the  cry  In  1660.  "Six 
.inillioMtft-'yearv  and  a  debl  of  fifty  mil- 
'UQli«4'':.eX)eliufl)6d  Swift;  "the  high 
allies  have  beea  the  ruia  of  us."  '*A 
htmdred  and  forty  millions  of  debt!" 
kaid  Junius ;  "  well  niny  we  say  that  we 
oWe  Lord  Chiatham  more  than  we  shall 
ever  pay,  if  w«  owe  him  audi  a  Mad  as 
lliiSt"  **  Two  hundred  and  fortj  miUiona 
of  debtr*  cried  all  the  statesmen  of  1788 
in  chorus;  *'what  abiliticB,  or  what 
economy  on  the  plirt  of  a  minister,  can 


0«reA<ttftintrytob«demd?*  W^'knmr 
that  i^  since  178a,jno  freait debt  had' fa«Ah 
iaciirredt  tlie  Increased  vestairbes  of  «tie 
country  would  have  enabled  ns  to  defray 
thftidebt  at  whidi  Pitt,  Fex^  and  Btlrke- 
atood  agliast,*-iifty,  to  defray  H  over  arid 
oret  again,  and  that  with  much  Hgbltr 
taxation  than  what  we  have  acOMlly 
borneb 

On  what  principle  is  it  that,  wbeifwe- 
see  nothing  but  improrcment  behind  ns, 
we  are  to  expect  nothing  tnit  det«^rionrtlon 
before  }i»?  *'^Maoaulayt  {EdhAt^  Mt-- 

VICI0.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCRiPT ORE—EG  YPT. 
No.  IV. 


Omi  flrtt  illustmtion  of  the  bondage  which 
-the  Isk'adites  cndarcd  at  tho  hand  of  their 
taskmasters  will  be  of  Exodus  v.  12.  In 
y^^ypt  the  com  i^-to  cut  with  a  sickle,  the 
shape  of  which  did  not  materially  differ 
from  those  used  at  the  present  day. 

'*  Tlie  reapers  merely  cut  the  ears  off, 
^Ibf  straw  was  of  no  value  in  Kgypt ;  reeds 
were  a  better-  material  fur  thatching; 
llseir  cattle  and  lioraes  seem  rarely^  if 
jBVfir,  to  hare  been  atablvd,  and  oonae- 
^aeatly  litter  waanot  nqnired ;  tho  cliaff 
w^ a  preferred  to  the  straw  for  stuffing 
-bcHis*  We  find  it  recorded  that,  in  Uac 
.fcven  years  of  plenty^  'the  earth  brought 
<fur  th  6y  hamifiik  i^-*^  singular  expression, 
«rhich  seems  to  allude  not  only  to  the 
great  luxuriance  of  the  cropr  but  also  to 
this  ousiom  of  cutting  away  only  so  much 
of  the  stalks  aa  the  reaper  grasped  in  his 
i^and.  Wo  find,  howoTcr,  that  straw  was 
itsed  in  the  manufactare  of  bricks;  tlie 
•terns  of  the  corn  left  by  tlie  reapers  were 
plucked  up  by  the  hand  for  the  brick- 
makers  ;  aud  as  this  was  both  teflious  and 
^tuilsooK',  we  can  estimate  the  injustice  of 
Pharaoh  when  he  refused  to  supply  straw 
to  the  captive  Israelites.  We  must  re- 
member tiiat  the  tyrannical  Plmraoh 
jasued  his  orders,  prohibiting  the  snpply 
oC  straw,  about  two  months  before  the 
time  of  harvest.  If,  tlterefore,  tlie  straw 
bad  not  been  tisunlly  lefk  standing  in  the 
fields,  lie  would  lia^-e  required  from  the 
JsraeUtea  a  physical  impossibility;  but 
ilm  narrative  shews  us  that  the  Israelites 
/ound  tlie  stems  of  the  Jasfc  year's  luirveiit 
totnading  in  the  fields  c  «St>  the  people 
were  scattered  nbroad  tiiroughout  all  the 
iand  of  Egypt  to  cather  atubUe  inatead 


of  straw/  (Exod.  v,  12.)  By  stubbly  tho- 
historian  clearly  means  the  stallu  that 
remained  from  the  last  year*s  harvest.*' 

Our  next  quotation  refers  to  tlie  "  hard 
bondage  in  mortar  and  in  brick,"  which, 
as  we  see  from  Exodus  i.  13,  U>  and  j*. 
6-19,  was  laid  upon  tlie  laraelitea  by  tke 
Egyptians. 

We  learn  from  the  architectural  re- 
mains still  In  existence,  that  bricks  were- 
very  much  used  in  Egypt.  Wilkinson 
writes  as  folfews  ;-^ 

^  'Thensedf  crude  brick  baked  In  tfie 
s«n  Was  uvrirorsal  tn  Upper  and  Lower 
J'^»yp*>  hoth  fcr  public  and  private  build- 
ings; and  the  brick  field  gave  abund- 
ant occtipation  to  numerous  labourera- 
tiiroughout  the  country.  These  simple' 
materiuls  were  found  to  bo  pcculisily 
suited  to  the  climate ;  and  the  ease, 
rapidity,  and  clieapness  with  wliich  they 
were  made  offered  additional  recom- 
mendations  So  great  was  the- 

demand,  that  the  Egyptian  government,, 
obterring  the  profit  which  would  aecrue- 
to  the  revenue  from  a  monopoly  ^  theth^ 
undertorik  to  supply  the  public  at  n  mo- 
derate price,  thiis  preventing  all  xifnan- 
thorizcd  persons  from  engaging  in  rheip 
manufacture.  And  in  order  thor^  ifllsct- 
ually  to  obtain  th^ir  end,  the  vtA  et  the 
king,  or  of  some  privilegM  person;  Wa» 
stamped  upon  the  bri<ika  at  the  time  tbo^ 
were  made.*  Bricks  havo'betn  filtind 
thus  marked,  both  in  public  and  pvivAte 
buildings.  Tlio  monopoly  roust  IwMS 
been  profitable  to  the  kings^  InasmiU^  M 
they  avkiled  themselves  of  tlie  cheap^-liia- 
cauae  nnpaid,  ktMnir  of'  4ha«mptlves^  i^ 
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.  joeaft,  th*t  awMr  native.  labourerg  'were 
.ev|loyed^  thoagh  tfae  majority  thore  re- 
.pvee^Qted  «re  foreignenk 

**  JtLt  to  the  use  of  itramt  it  ia  prored, 
hy  aa«xiunUmtion  of  tiio  btieka  brooght 

•  by  Boaellini  from  Thebes,  bearing  the 
atawi^of  Thothmea  IV.,  the  Hfth  kiiiK  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty.    *Tho  brieica,* 

.  aajFa  IWaellini,  '  which  are  now  found  in 
JSgypt  bekmging  to  the  same  period, 
.  AlwAya  have  atxaw  mingled  witli  them, 
.  lUtlioiigh  in  aome  of  thoae  that  are  moat 
carefully  made,  it  is  found  in  very  small 
quantittea.'  Prokeach,  another  irritcr, 
quoted  by  Hengatenberg,  aaya,  'The 
bricks  (of  the  first  pyramid  at  Dashoor) 
are  of  fine  clay  from  the  Nile,  mingled 
with  chopped  straw.  Thia  intermixture 
givea  the  brickB  at  aatonldtiog  dnrabi^ 
lity.'*' 

Thia  subject  dcrirea  great  additional 
intereat  from  a  picture  discovered  by  Koa- 

^llini  during  hia  travels  3n  Kgypt,  on 

'  ivhich  is  seen  represented  the  whole  pro« 
cess  of  briekmaking.  Uis  account  of  it 
is  as  follows : — 

"  Of  the  labourers,"  says  Tie,  "  some  are 
cmf^Ibyed  in  tmnsporting  the  clay  in  ves- 
aela ;  some  in  intermingling  it  with  the 
straw ;  others  are  taking  tho  bricks  out 
of  the  form  and  placing  them  in  tows; 
still  others,  with  a  piece  of  wood  upon 
their  bQclcs  and  ropes  on  each  side,  carry 
away  the  bricks  already  burned  or  dried. 
Their  dissimilarity  to  the  Egyptians  ap- 
pears at  the  first  view ;  tlie  complexion, 

.physiognomy,  and  beanl,  permit  us  not 
to  be  mistaken  in  supposing  them  to  be 
Hebrews.    Tliey  wear  at  their  hips  the 

.  apron,  which  is  common  among  the  Egypt- 
.i^nai  and  theru  is  also  represented,  as  in 

^use  among  ihem,  a  kind  of  sliort  trousers 
or  drawcrsu  ....  Among  tlie  He- 
l^rewp,  four  Egyptians,  very  distinguisb- 
ifsjUe  by  their  mien,  figure,  and  colour, 
.(which  is  of  the  usual  reddish  brown, 
\rWiQ  the  others  are  oC  what  we  call 
'fies]^  colour/)  are  seen.  Two  of  them — 
one  aittiog,  the  otlier  standing— carry 

.  smelts  in  their  hands,  ready  to  fall  upon 
two.  other  Egyptians,  who  are  liere  repre- 
senteJ  like  the  Uebrews,  one  of  tliem 
c^njU^g  upon  his  shoulders  a  vessel  of 
plAJ^  fmd  the  other  returning  from  the 

.^r^ansportation  of  brick,  carrying  his 
^mpty  vessel  to  get  a  new  load/' 

*  •  Ifhit  tomb,  tlte  inscriptions  ihew,  mis 
ifnitdisfor  Itoschere,  a  high  court  officer  of 
^I^^Kmi^  ly.  It  Is  .remarkable  enough 
'iJi^atiV.Wu^  ^^^^  ^ca  about  the  time 
jlhia^very  moniuiMnt  waa  built  that  ttia 


l^taelltee  left  Egypt.  iSo  mu^h  slrutlc  was 
Rosellini  With  the  picture,  that  he  did  not 
Itesitate  to  call  his  commcii^s  upoti  i(, 
^*Afi  explanation  of  a  picture  reprosentiog 
the  Hebrews  cnigaged  in  maklog  brtoks/' 
Wo  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  give  a  copy 
of  it,  as  without  this  it  Is  impossible  16 
give  such  an  account  of  it  as  would  make 
it  intelligible*  Three  of  the  figures  ano 
represented  with  wigs,  such  as  tliose 
usually  painted  on  the  Egyptians.  Onfe 
of  them  bears  a  stick,  and  the  other  two 
are  evidently  Egyptian  taskmasters,  who, 
by  their  failure  to  exact  the  required 
amount  from  tho  Israelitea,  are  them- 
selves compelled  to  perform  servile  work. 
The  hieroglyphical  Inscription  reads^ 
"  Captives  brought  by  the  king  to  buiW 
the  temple  of  the  great  Qod.*'  Most  of 
the  labouring  figures  are  represented  with 
hair  and  beards.  Their  complexion,,  also, 
is  painted  of  a  diflEerent  colour  from  that 
of  the  Egyptians,  so  that  there  is  no  doul^ 
they  are  meant  for  foreigners;  indeed  their 
physiognomy  seems  unmistakeably  Jew- 
ish. They  are  marked  with  splashes  of 
clay,  and  their  whole  appear|inceip4ic^«» 
the  most  servile  degmdation> 

"  It  ia  not  surprising,''  says  Dr.  Hawkl^ 
"  tliat  this  r<;marknble  pioturo  should  have 
attracted  much  attention' nmotig  thestvt- 
denta  of  Egyptian  antiqirity.  Heeren  re- 
marka  of  it, '  If  thia  painting  reproaends 
the  Borvitude  of  tlie  children  of  Israel  in 
tiiese  Ubours,  it  is  equally  important  ffnr 
exegesia  and  chronology.  For  exegesfa, 
because  it  would  be  a  atrong  proof  of  (hn 
antiquity  of  the  Mosaic  writings^  andespd- 
cialiy  of  the  book,  of  Exodus,  whidr,  ta  tho 
first  and  fiftli  diaptera,  gives  a  doscHji- 
tion  which  appliea  moat  accurately  to  ttifa 
paintings  even  in  unimportant  partieolaftk 
For  chronology,  aince  it  belongs  to  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  under  tlio  dominion 
of  Thothmes  Mobus,  abofut  1740,  n.c^ 
and  therefore  would  give  a  fixed  point 
both  for  profane  and  sacred  history/ 

**  Indeed,  the  striking  character  of  thte 
paintmg  oeems  to  have  caused  an  intima- 
tion, if  not  a  positive  expression,  of  doubt 
astoriugemiineness.  The  question  ha^ 
been  aaked,  'Is  it  not  pcsobaWy  a  suppost- 
tttious  work,  prepared  after  the  l^nt<^ 
teochwaa  written?'  lioaellini  ftrat  gave 
it  to  tlia  world  ;  afterwards  Sir  Qavdner 
Wilkinson  mad€9  a  new  examination  of  il 
on  the  spot,  and  his  acknowledged  sound 
judgment  dBllbenteiy  decided  in  iia 
fiivour^  ta  iHinff  ii<'Cen«ifte  ptfoduotlMi 
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of  Uier,€^ghtcei>th  dynasty.  His  judg- 
Wient,  it  will  be  seen,  is  cntiilcd  to  tlie 
fwoTQ  weight  when  we  add,  that  he  is  not 
prepared  to  say  the  picture  refers  to  the 
•work  of  the  Israelites  in  t]ieir  bondage, 
"but  rather  questions  it ;  remarking,  liow- 
cver,  *  It  is  curious  to  discover  other 
foreign  captives  occupied  in  the  same 
manner,  overlooked  by  similar  "task- 
masters,** and  performing  the  very  same 
labours  as  the  Israelites,  described  in  the 
Bible  ;  and  no  one  can  look  at  the  paint- 
ings of  Thebes  representing  briekmakers, 
witliout  a  feeling  of  the  highest  interest.'*' 

The  objeotioDS  to  this  explanation  of 
the  picture,  which  were  advanced  by 
Wilkinson,  Dr.  Hawks  disposes  of  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  He  shews  the 
«trong  probabihty,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
tliat  tiiis  very  picture  dues  represent  the 
liard  bondage  of  the  Jews  prior  to  their 
departure  from  Egypt.  His  concluding 
remarks  are  as  follows  :— 

**It  is  conceded  that  these  are  Jews 
working,  tliat  they  arc  greatly  degraded, 
and  are  making  brick.  Now  the  repre- 
sentation must  have  been  founded  on 
facts.  We  ask,  then,  at  what  period 
except  during  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  the 
bandage  does  our  historical  knowledge 
of  the  connexion  between  the  Jews  and 
Egyptians  afford  the  slightest  intimation 
or  probability  that  they  were  likely  to  be 
thus  deftraded  and  employed  ?  Certainly 
not  before  the  king  *wIio  knew  not 
Joseph  ;'  for  the  Jews  then  were  in  favour 
with  the  ruling  powers ;— certainly  not 
ofterwtird,  until  the  lapse  of  a  period  long 
posterior  to  this,  when  Shishak  conquered 
Kehoboam.  There  was,  then,  if  these  be 
representations  of  Jews  at  all,  no  period 
but  that  of  the  bondage  to  which  the  pic- 
ture could  apply.  On  the  whole,  the  re- 
sult of  the  best  examination  we  have  been 
able  to  bestow  on  tlie  subject,  tends  to 
produce  a  belief  that  Kosellini  is  correct 
in  his  application  of  the  picture  to  the 
Jews  in  bondage ;  and  if  we  err,  we  are 
happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  we  do  it 
in  company  with  such  men  as  Rosellini, 
Hongstenberg,  Osborn^  and  Kitto." 

This  part  of  our  subject  we  shall  bring 
to  a  close  by  quoting  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Hawks  upon  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  in  support  of  the 

ACTHKNTICITT  OF  THE  PEUTATECCIT, 

**  We  have  now  finished  what  we  have 
hero  to  say  of  Egypt's  evidences  to  the 
Pentateuch.  We  have,  we  are  well  aware, 
done  but  little  more  than  furnish  a  few 
items,  and  those  of  a  general  nature,  of. 


tlie  mass  of  testimony  wliich  might  eftsiff 
be  adduced.  We  are  not  witbcut  tlie 
hope,  however,  that  enough  has  bccA 
presented  to  shew  that  the  boost  is  pre- 
mature which  proclaims  that  Egyptian 
discoveries  have  proved  the  Bible  to  be 
false.  The  geology  and  chronology  which 
are  established  {jl\&  it  is  said)  by  tlie  soil 
and  monuments  of  Egypt,  are  the  strong 
grounds  on  which  those  rely  who  would 
condemn  the  Scriptures:  but  to  our 
mindsy  we  are  free  to  confess,  were  both 
these  grounds  much  stronger  than  th^ 
are,  the  conclusion  would  bo  roost  uo- 
philosophic  that  the  sacred  histoid*  is 
untrue.  For  wliat  are  ttic  facts?  Wo 
have  shewn  a  great  many  particulars  in 
which,  undeniably,  the  testimony  afforded 
l>y  Egypt  to  our  narrative  is  too  marked 
to  be  accidental.  Uundreds  of  circum- 
stances, some  of  tlieni  singly  of  sniaU  im- 
portance, and  ail  casually  introduced^ 
without  being  intended  as  evidence  when 
they  were  penned,  are  found,  on  bein^ 
brought  together,  to  harmonize  in  a  won- 
derful manner  with  the  story  w]iicir(ts 
far  as  that  story  has  been  interpreted  or 
understood)  Egypt  is  telling  of  herself. 
Under  such  circumstances,  what  says  tlie 
enlightened  and  truly  philosophic  mind? 
Certainly  this :  that  even  granting,  in  the 
present  imperfect  condition  of  science, 
there  may  be  much  in  the  geology  of 
Egypt  which  indicates  an  extreme  age, 
and  presents  a  seeming  difficulty  in  re- 
conciling that  age  with  received  opinion* 
as  to  the  date  of  events ;  granting  that  the 
chronology,  supposed  to  be  gathered  from 
cartouches  interpretened  by  the  guidance 
of  a  supposed  Egyptian  historian,  whose 
very  existence  even  is  to  some  of  the 
learned  doubtful;  granting  that  sudi 
chronology  may  not  appear  to  synchroniro 
with  any  received  system  of  Scripture 
chronology ;  yet  there  is  so  much  plain 
and  palpable  in  Egypt  that.  In  the  shape 
of  undoubted  fucts,  docs  rise  up  to  sup- 
port the  Bible  story — so  much  of  tins 
Book  is  thus  proved  to  he  true — thit  real 
science  will  pause  ere  it  too  hastily  con- 
cludes to  reject,  as  entirely  false,  a  wit- 
ness clearly  sustained  in  part,  and  that 
an  important  part;  and  will  modestly 
conclude,  that  when  more  is  fully  known 
til  at  science  may />05$i6/^  hereafter  reveal, 
it  will  be  found,  that  as  tlio  Bible  end 
science  are  alike  from  God^  they  will 
prove,  when  invtstigation  is  finished^  to  be 
in  entire  harmony. 

^  Hie  Bible,  so  for  as  the  testimony  of 
Egypt  is  concerned,  has  cstablisheJ  a 
claim  that  is  undoubtedlv  to  be,  in. part 
at  least,  believed.  Let  her  then  have 
credit  for  that  part^  and  let  it  create  UiO 
reasonable  presumption  that  dU  she  sa^Yy 
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if  properly  understood,  will  be  fouml 
tnie;  let  her  liavc  the  benefit  of  this  at 
least^  until  the  science  of  man,  now  con- 
fessedly imperfect,  shall  have  produced 
from  Egypt  whdt  the  Bible  has,— viz., 
equally  undoubted  evidence;  it  certainly  has 
not  yet  done  t/ln  contradiction  of  the  Bible. 

*^And  now,  in  concluding  this  part  of 
our  subject,  we  think  wc  may  say  thus 
much  at  least  has  been  proved,— the  Pen- 
tateuch, or  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the 
Israelites  in  ICgypt,  must  have  been 
written  by  some  one  made  most  accu- 
rately familiar,  by  personal  observation 
and  knowledge,  with  the  topography, 
the  natural  phcnomenn,  tho  trades,  the 
domestic  usages,  tho  habits  of  the  court, 
tlie  religion,  and  tlie  laws  of  Kgypt.  M'c 
thiok  that  the  knowledge  of  the  writer 
on  these  points  could  not  havo  been  col- 
lected at  second-hand:  it  is  much  too 
minute  and  accurate  to  justify  such  an 
opinion.  He  must  have  lived  in  Kgypt, 
and  lived  there  long  enough  to  have  been, 
on  some  subjects  not  generally  studied 
tliere,  thoroughly  instructed.  No  nd- 
Tuntnges  necessary  for  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  mythology,  worsliip,  and 
laws  of  Egypf,  could  have  been  wanting. 
He  must  have  been  one '  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  tho  Egyptians.* 

"  Who  was  he?  It  is  obvious  that  we 
of  the  present  day  can  give  no  answer  to 
that  question  from  any  modern  evidence. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  look  back  for  evi- 
dence confemporaneous  witli  the  writer, 
]f  we  can  find  such;  to  seek  cut,  at  all 
events,  tho  earliest  reci'ivcd  opinions  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  recorded  exist- 
ence in  history  of  some  man  whose  learn- 
ing '  in  the  wisdom  of  the  E<2yptians*  was 
such  as  would  have  enabled  liim  to  write 
what  we  have  been  considering. 

•'  And,  first,  what  say  the  t^ks  them- 
selves ?  They  bear  direct  testimony  that 
Moses  was  their  author. 

*'  Next :  what  says  the  universal  and 
most  ancient  tradition?  With  one  voice 
the  testimony,  both  Jewish  and  Christian, 
has  with  unanimous  consent  declared  the 
Pentateuch  to  be  the  work  of  Moses. 

**  Third:  when  was  the  Jirst  doubt  ex- 
prressed  as  to  their  authenticity,  and  tlie 
authorship  of  Moses?  Not  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christ- 
ian era:  when,  certainly,  no  new  testi- 
mony could  be  found,  and  when  no  pre- 
tence was  made  tlkat  any  existed.  The 
Gnostics,  and  other  heretics,  did  indeed 
make  some  feeble  question  of  their  genu- 
ineness; but  it  was  merely  to  get  rid  of 
the  (Uoim  antliority  of  the  laws  they  con- 
tained.    Thdir  doubts  died  with  their 


"  Fourth :  from  the  death  of  Moses  to 
the  termination  of  the  Old  Testament 
history,  a  whole  nation  deeply  intere8tc<t 
in  the  Pentateuch,  considering  themselves- 
under  a  sacred  obligation  to  respect  and 
obey  it,  living  through  many  centuries ;; 
produced,  from  time  to  time,  many  other 
historical  books,  in  which  they  constantly 
referred  to  these  books  as  the  production, 
of  Moses ;  quoted  them  as  such,  and  every 
allusion  has  its  corresponding  passage  in 
the  books,  even  as  we  at  this  day  havo- 
them;  and  not  a  solitary  discrepancy 
occurs  ill  this  long  series  of  incidental 
and  unbroken  testimony,  commencing,  as- 
it  does,  with  Joshua,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Moses,  and  extending  through 
a  period  of  more  tlian  a  thousand  years. 

"Tho  prophetical  books  of  this  same- 
nation  will  shew  the  same  undeviating 
testimony  both  as  to  the  existence  and 
identity  of  the  five  books  of  Moses. 

"Finally:  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  imposition  or  mistake  in  this  matter  of 
authenticity  and  authorship  will  be  ob- 
vious, when  wo  come  to  consider  that  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  institutions,  civil  and 
religious,  of  a  whole  nation,  and  that  no 
unimportant  one,  rests,  and  has  always^ 
rested,  solely  on  these  books,  ever  since 
the  death  of  their  author. 

"  VVas  Moses  capable  of  writing  them? 
Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fict,  that  none  of 
those  who  would  fain  overturn  them  if 
they  could,  and  who  have  ventured,  with 
a  malice  tempered  more  or  less  by  a  pru- 
dent regard  for  reputation,  to  hint  their 
doubtp,  havo  ever  ventured  to  bring  for- 
ward hy  name,  any  other  author,  with 
ihc'iT proof  in  support  of  his  claims.  They 
never  could  find  any  other  of  whom 
authentic  history  recorded  the  indispens- 
able fact,  that  he  was  *  learned  in  all  the- 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.'  We  therefore 
conclude  that  Moses  wrote  them,  and  that 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  Egypt  which 
they  evince,  is  another  to  be  added  to  the 
list  of  our  incidental  proofs." 

To  one  more  illustration,  referring  to  a 
much  later  date,  we  roust  limit  ourselves. 
Wc  allude  to  that  discovered  by  Oiam* 
pollion,  and  now  generally  believed  to  be 

AN  EOYrrlAN  PORTRAIT  OP  REHOnOAM* 

*'  In  2  Clironicles  xii.,  we  have  the 
history  of  the  invasion  of  Uhishak  the 
king  of  Ejrypt.  We  find  him  marching 
against  Jerusalem  with  chariots  and 
horsemen,  and  people  without  number — 
the  Lubims,  the  Snkiims,  and  the  Etho- 
pians.  The  humiliation  and  penitence  of 
Rehoboam  under  the  warnings  of  She- 
rnaiali  the  Prophet,  averted  from  him  tho 
calamity  of  an  entire  loss  of  his  kingdom ; 
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bntithile  the  Lord  declared  that  he  should 
not  be  utterly  destroyed,  lie  nevertheless 
added,  that  the  people  should  be  the  serv- 
aots  of  Shishak  (that  is,  should  be  made 
his  prisoners.)    bhishnk  came  and  took  ! 
away  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  \ 
Lord,  and  the  king's  treasures—*  he  took  i 
all  ;*  and,  iu  short,  reduced  the  kingdom  ; 
to  the  condition  of  a  conquered  province.    I 
"  This  Sbis^ak  is  tlie  Pharaoh  Soson-  i 
chis  of  Maneiho,  and  was  the  head  of  the  | 
twenty-second  dynasty  of  kings,  which  ; 
originated  at   Bubastts,  a  very  ancient 
town  of  Lower  Kj»yp^«    ^*  ^^  happened, 
(anditis  a  strikng  instance  of  the  rcmark- 
4ible  faculty  possessed  by  Champollion  le 
Jeune  in  prompt  deciphering,)  that  be- 
fore the  mixed  commission  of  ITrench  and 
ItAlisnt  thnt visited  Egypt  in  1838,CUam.  | 
TtolUon^  without  then  having  cv^  seen 
Egypt,  detected  tlie  cartouche  of  this  ' 
Pharaoli  in  some  of  the  engraved  repre- 
sentations of  Europe,  and  read  it,  *  Be- 
loved of  Attion,  Shkshonk.*    It  was  four 
3^ars  afterward  before  Cliampollion  saw 
Ei?ypt>  *  during  which  interval' (says  Mr. 
Gliddon)  *  the  name  of  Sheshonk  and  his 
captive  nations  had  been  examined  times 
without  number  by  other  hieroglyphists, 
and  the  names  of  all  the  prisoners  tiad 
beei)  copied  by  them  and  y^ubttslied,  with- 
out any  one  of  them  having  noticed  the  ex* 
traordinary  biblical  corroboration  thence 
to  be  deduced.*    On  his  passage  up  the 
Kile,  Champollion  landed  for  an  hour  or 
two,  about  sunset,  to  snatch  a  hasty  view 
of  the  rains  of  Kamac ;  and  on  entering 
one  of  the  halls,  Itc  found  a  picture  rcpre- 
i$enting  a  triumiih,  in  which  lie  instantly 
))Qinted  out,  in  the  third  line  of  a  row  of 
'slxti/threB  prisoners,   (each  indicating  a 
city,  nation,  or  tribe,)  presented  by  She- 
shonk to  Atnun-fa,  the  figure  ou  the 


opposite  page^  and  traoalated  .it^  J^dah . 
iUJtUk  kahf  *  king  of  the  coantry  of  Judab.' 

"  The  picture  had  been  executed  by 
order  of  Shis^hak,  or  Sheshonk,  so  that 
here  was  found  the  sculptured  record  of 
the  Invasion  and  conquest  recorded  in 
the  *  Chronicles.'  On  tlie  same  picture 
were  shields,  containing  in  IitcroglypUi^ , 
the  names  Beth-horon,  MegiddQ,,^|ahan-' 
aim,  and  some  others,  all  towns  through 
which  Shishak  passed  on  his  invasion  of 
Juden. 

"  Champollion  supposed  that  the  figure 
of  the  captive  was  Xilichoboam  hirnselfr 
We  know  nut  that  this  is  so;  some  have 
doubted  it  \  not  is  it  of  any  moment  his- 
torically, because  the  cartouche  equally 
represents  the  conquest  of  Judea  \p^ 
Shishak,  whether  th^  picttue  be  that  ^ 
the  king,  or  one  of  his  captive  priooes  or 
subjects."^  . . 

In  bringing  to  a  conolusion  oar.oli-- 
servations  upon  Jki  Uairks^  wabame^  ve 
do  so  witli  thanks  for  the  iater^st  ^iUb 
which  we  have  perused  it.  It  doea  ttat^ 
it  is  true^  coDtaiii  mueh  that  is  ocuw ; :  in" « 
deed  we  And  lUtle  in  it  that  ve  htFe}il«|« 
previously  seen  in  Hcngatenberg^  ThjImv 
or  Osborn.  Its  content^  hot^ev«r»  aiB 
well  arranged,  while  the  iUasfer(itl6Qs^> 
which  are  very  neatly  oxedisted^  ledi 
interest  and  value  to  the  work.  W4> 
trust  that  Dr.  Uawks,  or  80ineothec«>ti- 
petent  writer,  will  ere  long  dxsvoU  him- 
self to  tlie  study  of  the  sculpturea  di»-. 
covered  by  Layard,  and  give  us  a  cqI»> 
panioB  volttroe  on  the  monumenU  oC 
Nineveh;  or,  Nineveh  a  witness  lojri&ie 
Bible.   ' 


**N0  ONE  CAllES  FOR  THE  mCIir 


So^e  yean  ago  a  try  arose  throughout 
our  lAnd,  "No  one  cares  for  the  POOR.*^ 
We  believe  the  cry  to  have  be^  a  divinely 
directed  one.  Philanthropists  have  risen 
np  with  the  cry— in  the  palace  and  the 
<coixnting-house-~in  the  Parliament  and 
the  p*atfbrm— 6n  «rhefrever  almost  the 
Ihlttian  voitse  can  be  heard.  Arid  nobly 
hta  the  cry  been  re^nded  to  I    Initi- 

-'•  hei. H  la  tsanaeked,  <mr*  IbriUU  tkaS  tha 
t«riiu  rich  and  poor  hurs  been  adopted  for  br«* 
Tlty  and  cofiTenitfiee  sake  alone,  to  distinguish 
tteQ1^c^<irbii{tb¥lerwerdsSs«St()ffto«!«^:  - 


tutions  of  Incateulablo  benefit  kaw 
si^rung  up  as  an  echo  tio  it  thtbug^^^iftitf 
lefiglh  and  breadfli  6f  thei  1and';-'^4ii-: 
sHttttions  wIioB^  object  la  to-toteh  *tli# 
poor  the  chief  ^nd  of  their  ex(Me6otf-i 
how  best  to  serve  and  enjoy- Clod  and  tM 
gifts  both  heiM  Und  'Uei«Mtei».  Sab- 
bath tthd  Rftgg^  Schools  ^Mecliaiilfil* 
Institutes^  Keadinc^  KobMs,  and  'JiippHso» 
tfee  SchooIs^ODflbe-Houies  ahd^te^r^ 
toce  Taverns'- MddelLo4K^<ttAl>w4f^ 
Htag-HMiBes^Mblel  Wai^feTtfUtM  Ml 
l^itia^WkU  ttftrny  i«fotzaa;    itici''^ 
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changing'  the'dti]^^  of  Vtars  ttom  Alon^ 
day— the  Ten  Hourir*  Factory  Bill— tlm 
Emabcipatlon  of  Female  Labour  from 
Minea — the  Early  Closing  SIiop  Movement 
~»tli»  Reduction  of  Licensee  to  Sell  Spiriu 
— ^iiay«  I  add,  the  removal  of  the  Market 
from  Smithfleld,  and  Slaughter- Houses 
and  Cemeteries  from  cro'^rdcd  localities — 
OS  all  great  movements  in  the  ri^^bt  direc- 
tion to  raise  our  poorer  countryman  to  hia 
liighei t  estate,  by  so  freeing  his  body  from 
want;  his  mind  fVom  Tice  and  care,  and 
hts  social  condition  from  oppression,  that 
lie  may  no  longer  be  tempted,  as  he  is 
now,  to  the  great  sin  of  *' fretting  him- 
self while  he  passes  tlirough  this  life 
bterdly  beatead  and  hungry,  ai^  cursing 
Ilia  king  and  his  God  when  he  looks 
upward!"  (Isaiah  Yiii  21)~bat  that  his 
cirvunistaiioea  And  his  brain,  hia  limbs 
attd  hia  longs^  may  be  so  freed  from  phy- 
silsiA  ebstruitions  as  to  eaable  him^  light- 
ened^n  as  far  as  his  ISeliow-man  can 
llghteiiliini-^orall  incidental  iaeabus,  to 
slw  the  rea»iicr  to  that  consideration  of 
bi^etomal  comditioo,  towatds  wluoh  Iiis 
condition  here,  with  all  iu  ianctiona  and 
all  itiB  penalties,  is  given  him  in  proba- 
tiofl.      ^ 

I'  My  I  rejoice  in  this  ory,  '*  No  one 
carea  for  the  Poor,"  aoceptittg  it,  how* 
etev,  merely  as  evidence  of  a  first  dawu» 
awl  not  •  full  awakpniog;  to  the  jost 
<^im8  of  our  poorer  countrymen  qq  our 
sympatliiea  and  our  hiboors.  But  still  i 
meet  this  cry  with  another,  NO  ONE 
SO  CAR£S  FOR  THE  RICH,  "  All 
these  things  truly  ye  ought  to  have  done, 
but  not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 

But  before  I  proceed,  allow  me.  to  say, 
I  am  not  so  much  responding  to  this  cry, 
ai^indsing  it>-^nol;  so  mitch  remedying,  as 
«tiijiing<  the  complaint  X  attempt  bnt  to 
nubie  the  cry,  leavii^g- others  to  respond 
to.  it.  And  even  in  raising  it,  tliis  appar« 
tiuut^  allows  mo  neither  tw  nor  space 
lai^oaofaif^faUcryw" 

These  aro:  but  .jnemoranda  of  the 
troth }  but  I  do  dmm  fior  the^  ^ing  Irn^ 
porlant' memoranda  9  and  I  ^haJL  bovon* 
UtH^r-^fryiil  shall  \m  best  satisfled-^if  tin 
ei^Tniied  hy  mjc^j k^  ao4oi]i| 90 long 
««4  sg  J>roloiigedria.lbf^gopd4eeds  il; 


came  altogeiher  to  be  forgotleo,  the  ficab  > 
feeble  voice  that  awakened  it 

**  No  one  cares  for  the  Iticii !" 

Tills  is  my  assertion.  By  a  few  facts  I . 
prepare  to  prove  it ;  askiog  for  a  vantage* 
ground  for  tlie  paucity  of  my  facta  from 
the  yet  disproved  sayings  that  even  ^*  one 
fact  is  worth  a  thousand  arguments," 

I  confine  myself  alone  to  the  young 
among  the  Uich ;  and  of  these  clucQy  fe< 
males.  I  assert  that  the  young  inhabit* 
ants  of  Belgravia  are  less  cared  for  than 
those  of  St.  Giles'— of  Blytheswood  Hill 
than  those  of  the  Gallowgate — of  Heriot's 
or  Moray's  grounds  than  those  in  lUmsay 
Lone.  I  think  it  is  a  hiu^  case  thai 
there  is  no  fashionable  police  to  sweep 
young  aristocrats  into  silken,  as  into 
ragged  Bible  schools ;— that  there  are  no 
rich-law  as  weW  as  poor-law  guardians — 
self-elected,  if  not  statute-elected — ^who. 
will  exercise  a  humane  surveillance  over 
our  poor  neglected  young  ladies,  with 
our  lords  and  commons. 

I  venture  boldly  to  assert,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  young  people  in  the  upper 
ranks  who  do  not  read  the  Bible  although 
they  can  do  so,  (aye,  and  perhaps  in  many 
tongues  too,)  is  not  much  less  a  proportion 
than  that  of  those  wlu)  do  not  read  tho 
Bible  because  t hey  coiuH)/.  Inmauyauoble^, 
and  wealthy  family,  it  is  left  with  their 
children  as  compldtely  a  voluntary  matter 
as  the  advocates  for  a  national  system  of 
secular  education  would  leave  it  with  the 
children  of  the  poor;— a  matter  never  in-, 
quired  into ;  or,  if  inquired  into,  only  o?ie 
day  in  the  week — an  hereditary  regulation, 
existing  perhaps  injure^  but  certainly  not 
in/aoto.  Nay,  1  have  met  with  instances  of 
heathenism  on  this  matter  as  startling  as 
could  be  brought  forward  in  any  ''i^lcji. 
for  Rsgged  Schools."  Could  two  A^paba 
of  tlio  wynds.  show  more  practical  hea*j 
thcnism  tliau  two  young  ladies  of  the 
sqoavef,  who  made  a  solemn  agreement 
with  each  other  that  they  would  not  opeu 
a  Bible  for  fi^-e  years,  and  havo  ke^t  it. 
for  four?  Is  the  history  of  these  unhfippy . 
ones  traeeable  ?  Yes.  Owe  of  than  ts  a 
Papist  all  but  in  name ;  the  other  openly 
ami  dmidid/y  dedares'thai  Atn  ia'no  hett' 
a/UfI  ^ 

I  know  one  Inatance  of  a  soul  beii^g^ 
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ftwafeened  to  serioui  thoDght  by  the  thoek 
of  hearing  a  room  full  of  the  **  best  so- 
ciety" diflcuMing  the  practice  of  their 
going'  to  charch  as  only  useful  in  order 
to  set  an  example  to  the  lower  orders  to 
do  so.  To  her  knees  was  the  hearer  of 
this  cooTersation  sent  with  the  cry  and 
confession,  **0  my  God,  has  this  been 
my  religion  ?  Have  my  lips  thus  drawn 
near  to  thee,  and  my  heart  been  thus  far 
from  thee  ?  I  knew  it  not  till  now.  But, 
oh  I  cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults ; 
keep  back  thy  servant  hereafter  from  pre- 
sumptuous sins  1" 

But  here  some  one  may  say,  the  strain 
of  these  remarks  is  very  bad,  calculated  to 
do  anything  but  stop  democracy,  lawless- 
ness, or  any  of  the  evils  to  stop  which  the 
philanthropic  shew  their  care  for  the  poor, 
— calculated,  on  the  contrary,  to  make 
them  take  a  mischievous,  aye,  and  a  false 
view  too  of  the  rich,  ns  if  piety  and  inno- 
cence lie  where  they  are  placed  in  thestory 
books,  only  with  tJie  ugly  and  rustic  and 
vulgar;  and  infidelity  and  profligacy  only 
with  the  beautiful  and  intellectual  and 
refined.  W^e  said  no  such  thing.  Do  not 
evade  the  question  by  begging  it.  We 
said  that  there  are  rich  as  well  as  poor 
who  neglect  their  Bible  and  the  true  wor- 
ship of  God ;  and  certainly,  if  a  maxim 
of  economy  for  the  poor  be,  that  they  help 
their  own  poor,  it  may  be  also  urged,  kt 
the  rich  help  thehr  own  rich.  While  they 
care  for  the  poor,  let  their  charity  not  end 
there,  but  begin  at  home. 

Yes,  it  is  just  because  there  are  "some"* 
(if  not  many,  for  wc  dare  not  make  the  pro- 
portion greater  than  divine  numeiation 
does)  ^*rich,  some  mighty,  some  noble  who 
are  called"  of  God  to  bo  witnesses  and 
workers  for  Him  here,  until  they  come  to 
be  saints  with  llim  hereafter,  that  we 
have  hopefully  raised  this  cry.  Think  you 
we  are  such  poor  calculators  in  trade  as  to 
have  made  the  demand  if  we  had  not  known 
tiiere  was  some  supply  at  least  to  meet 
the  demand  ?  No,  we  would  not  so  ma- 
lign our  own  order.  We  know  there  are 
honourable  men  not  a  few  who,  while 
dwelling  bodily  in  the  Babylon  of  fashion 
and  vice  andibliy,  liave  come  out  of  her 
spirit,  and  are  partakers  of  none  of  her 
Bioral  plagues.   Eighteen  years  ago,  per- 


haps, they  coqM  be  oidy  eonntedby  tem ; 
now,  thanks  be  to  Qod,  they  may  be 
counted  by  hundreds*  AxA  we  ao  loB^er 
have  Ashleys,  Besleys,  Wilbeiforccs, 
loglises,  Flamptrees^  and  Howards,  or 
Naims,  or  Ellises,  or  Somenilles,  or 
Frys,  said  Stevenses,  as  men  and  women 
marked  by  such  a  notcmety  aa  abnoit 
precluded  their  cry  for  the  poor  ev«a 
obtaining  a  heasii^.  But  we  aver  that 
refinement  of  rank  and  intellect,  and 
advantages  for  instraetian,  do  not  of 
themselves  and  of  neoesii^  educate  and 
train  np  the  heart  and  life  in  the  fear  of 
God ;  and  that  the  paraits  of  our  young 
aristocracy  m  not  of  necessity  end  t» 
officM  mq|e  incUned  so  to  train  up  thdr 
children  than  are  the  parents  of  oar 
mobocracy. 

How  then  would  yon  supplement  tbe 
deficiency  in  noble  parents?  You  can- 
not penetrate  into  the  drawiagHroomi  of 
Belgi^via  aa  yon  can  into  the  purliens  of 
Westminster.  And  if  you  could,  sorely 
it  is  not  to  bring  the  noble  young  Ants 
to  schools  that  is  your  errand?  In 
the  name  of  all  that  is  common-tdav, 
surely  yon  are  not  going  to  tell  us  we 
have  not  schools  and  colleges  enough  for 
the  rich  at  least  ?  In  answer,  we  say  it 
is  to  accompany  and  follow  up  the  instnic- 
tion  given  in  these,  by  an  influeace  whtdi» 
p4»rmeating  through  tlie  whole  obaraeler, 
will  ennoble  and  sanctify  this  iostnie- 
tion,  that  I  raise  this  cry. 

To  explain :  Besides  schools  for  the  poor 
and  middle  classes,  we  have  Sabbath 
Teachers*  Unions,  Youn^^  lien's  Associa- 
tions, &c^  in  which  conversations  art  held, 
and  lectures  given  to  sanctify  scicoos  snd 
literature :  God  in  history,  God  ioBBtaie, 
God  in  science,  God  in  medicine,  &C.,  being 
among  the  topics.  Well,  you  may  sqr* 
our  Cantabe  and  Oxomans  have  rtMrtmi 
professors  for  this  very  purpose  of 
christianising  eur  classical  and  pbysitnl 
sciences.  We  have ;  and  I  am  tbsnkfttl 
to  say  in  some  chain  (I  wish  I  could  fsy 
it  in  all)  Paganism  is  nullified,  and  ms- 
terialism  excluded  from  their  classics  sod 
^ysics.  Bat  I  mean  not  so  public 
and  formal  an  influenee  os  that  of  (he 
choir.  My  wish  is,  that  more  of  Cbi- 
cheaters,  and  Docies,  and  Simepmr  ^^ 
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Ari]]ey%  and  Sedgwicka,  and  AHsfiOs 
Would  arise  to  use)  the  influMce  of  ibeir 
rank,  their  iotfilleot,  tbeir  name  (and 
Jttsbwn^  if  it  so  be)  to  attract  aroand  tl)em 
in  tiieir  drawing-roomt  youn^  men  lately 
out  of  college  and  entering  pivfcssiona, — 
to  hold  Northampton  or  Kodse  convtna' 
ziants  on  behalf  of  christianized  scienee 
and  classicsy* — to  point  out  the  debasing 
anlmaliam  and  atheism  of  classic  and 
•acient  mythology,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  point  out  its  rhetorical  beauties,— to 
check  the  tendency  science  has  to  sink 
into  materiuUdm,  —  to  keep  before  the 
admirers  of  the  revived  modern  myth 
arid  legend  and  syllogism,  the  dark 
origin  that  system  bad  in  tbe  so-called 
ages  of- faith,  when  the  light  of  reason 
was  purposely  excluded  along  with  tlie 
liglit  of  re7ektion,^~and  to  keep  before 
young  metapkysieians  the  presence  of  a 
living,  and  personal,  and  retributive  God, 
instead  of  the  mere  abstract  essence  of 
good  in  the  Panthelfitic  deity  which 
Spinoza  and  his  neologlan  followers, 
whether  German,  Prussiao,  or  ^  young 
Sngland,**  enlarge  upon. 

Surely  men  who  attained  honours  them- 
aeltea  at  College,  and  whose  talents  have 
cioce  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  State,  may  attract  the  attend- 
ants and  command  the  attention  of  the 
rising  young  men  of  the  country  who  are 
ambitious  of  like  famc^  And  I  put  it  to 
such  Christian  and  noble  literati^  whether 
th^  could  use  their  influence  and  talent 
for  a  more  noble  end  than  pointing  out 
the  low  standard  of  morality  and  motive 
In  f//e  w&rldj  whetlier  it  is  the  world  of 
literature,  or  famCf  or  business,  or  fashion, 
and  trying  to  shew  candidates  for  a  so- 
called  immortalily  in  these  walks  of  life, 
vhat  a  profanation  of  the  term  immortality 
it  is  when  so  used,  and  how  there  is  a 
crown  that  fadeth  not  away,  as  those 
wreathes  of  laurels  wlut:h  they  as  yet 
alone  aspire  to,  must  do?  Some  cour- 
age may  be  wanting  at  first  to  natur- 

•  I  am  far  from  sajing  that  the  fathers  of  these 
joung  men  may  not  be  quite  inclined  for  this 


alise  tliete  tndy  rational  «8«eml^'e*4n 
our  drclesy  so  guarded  by  the  corthn 
tj^anntque — ^we  cannot  say  $atutaivO'**^i 
custom  and  precedent  But  surely,  nofaie 
philanthropists  for  the  poor  liave  lived 
down  scornful  cries  in  Church  and  Seoalty 
and  so  will  our  philanthropista  for  the 
rich  live  down  the  cry  of  singularity  in 
society  if  they  likewise  take  courage  and 
act*  1 

Then  again,  if  more  noble  ladies,  suefi 
as  some  I  could  name,  (but  ladies'  names 
must  not  be  so  publicized,)  would  ariae 
to  call  around  them — as  their  status  in 
rank  and  fashion  and  fascination,  often 
would  make  easy  to  them^young  ladies 
before  *' coming   out"  into  society,  or 
after  they  have  done  so  just  long  enough 
to  be  sated  with,  and  not  weakened  and 
hardened  by  its  gaities, — for  tlie  purpose 
of  having — what  might  at  least  attract 
first  by  its  novelty — ^namely,  readings  in 
Italian  or  German  or  French.     In  tliese 
anti-Papal  aggression  days,  it  surprises 
me  that  Dante  and  Petrardihave  not  been 
made  out  of  their  own  mouths  to  condemn 
their  own  church  In  its    tyranny  and 
treachery,  as  tliey  really  do  in  many  a  bit- 
terer invective  than  any  of  us  Protestants 
ever  had  it  from  our  own  knowledge  in  our 
power  to  do.    There  is  a  mightier  levor  for 
good  or  ill  id  some  of  these  works  than  is 
lightly  supposed.    It  is  no  mean  ei)gine. 
It  is  one  I  would  gladly  see  the  veto  and 
index  expurgaiorius  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain extended  to.    Positively  the  youth 
benefitting   by  our   parish  libraries  are 
better  guarded  from  e%-il  than  are  the 
readers  of  our  fashionable  reading  clubs. 
It  is  perfectly  frightful  to  think  of  the 
easy  access  our  young  ladies  have  now 
through  these  clubs,  to  books  that  would 
never  be  deliberately  bought,  classified, 
and  catalogued  into  our  private  libraries. 
I  have  heard  the  respectable  booksellers 
whose  shops  are  club  depots^  regret  tfao 
admissions  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol. So  that  the  veto  must  come  from  some 
one  among  the  subscribers  themselves. 
And  could  a  pious  gentleman  of  influence, 
dtity  th^mselres;  but  how  often  they  readUy  [erudition,  and  taste,  be  employed  in  a 
testify  to  their  own  inabiuty  by  sajring,  that  in  I  more  Singularly  useful  manner  ?    Issuing 
the  aroij  or  at  sea,  they  hare  "  forgotten  thtir  j  ^^^^   month  a  cotaloaue  raisonni  of  all 
Latin/' or  that  "  such  doings  were  ncTcr  heard  ,  ,        r  au^  ^.,,  «.   ^w^  in  ♦Laaa 

of  whin  they  were  yotmg.-  1  •^^^^  "^^^^^  ^^  *^«  ^^^  "  *^«  '"  *^*^® 
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dabs,  with  the  leading  tendency  of  each 
for  good  or  evil  shortly  pointed  out— the 
rationalistic  transcendentalism  of  German 
neologian  and  Socinian  works,  robbing 
Cod  and  deifying  maa^the  sentimental- 
ij9q^,  And  sensualism  of  Prencb  worJcf* 
Kor  VM»%  the  noble  examinatora  tfaiiik 
^e  extansioD  of  their  office  of  censor  to 
Nor^,  beneath  them.  These  are  now 
too  great  organs  of  public  sentiment  to 
be  so  slighted.  They  too  deserve  classi- 
fication. The  tendency  of  some  to  elerate 
the  tone  of  tlie  aift>etion»  and  improre  the 
taste^the  ctebasing  tendency  of  others  to 
ejccuse  the  passions,  because  of  the  natu- 
ral force  of  them — nay,  to  arraign  the 
God  of  our  nature  at  tbtir  bar  at  the 
author  of  its  sin  and  disturbance.  In  so 
olasbifying  and  so  cataloguing  our  libra- 
ries the  trouble  may  be  great,  but  the 
benefit  will  be  great.  Many  young  souls 
may  be  aared  froai  effeminacy^  Infidelity, 
and  pollution* ' 

Once  more  I  repeat,  these  are  but 
memoranda— suggestive,  not  exhaustive 
memoranda,— which  may  be  added  to,  but 
which  are  but  memoranda  atill.  May 
they  be  filled  up  by  abler  pens,  and  acted 
out  beyond  what  they  index,  in  many 
hearts  and  many  societies  of  our  land  1 

ac. 

The  experiment  of  having  cliristian- 
ieed-literary  oonyersationnl  parties  for 
young  ladies  at  the  house  of  some  older 
Iddy,  who  is  present  to  guide— has  been 
tried,  and  succeeded  perfectly.  Questions 
by  any  one  wisfiiny  far  particulars  realty 
ta  mthe  use  v/,  will  be  answered,  if  ad<^ 
dvessed  privately  to  C.  C.  through  the 
Editor. 


BINS  OP  TOUTH. 

**  Parents,  sponsors,  teachers  of  youth ! 
ponder  your  deep  reajponsibility  witli 
increasing  prayer  for  special  grace  and 
wisdom.  Beware  of  glossing  over  sins 
with  amiable  or  palliating  terms.  Let 
young  people  be  always  led  to  look  upon 
vicious  habits  with  horror,  as  the  most 
appalling  evil.  Discipline  their  vehemence 
of  feeling  and  its  regulated  excitement. 
Keep  out  of  sight,  at  far  as  may  Ae,  books 
calculated  to  inflame  the  imagination.  To 
give  an  impulse  to  the  glowing  passion, 
may  stimulate  the  rising  corruption  to 
the  most  malignant  fruitfulness.    Oh  I 


what  wisdom  is  needed  to  guide,  to  repreas, 
to  |)ring  for|^,,dQvelppe  aafe^,  and  to  im- 
prove fuHy,  thie  ihind,  enej^es,  and  sensi- 
bilities of  youth! 

"  Young  man,  beware !  Do  not  flatter 
thyself  for  a  moment  that  God  wiH  er^ 
wink  at  yout  afaifulpassiana ;  tkaK  H«^idlfc» 
allow  fit  tbem  as.  siipa  and  foibks  of- 
youth.  They  are  the  '  oocds  of  your  own' 
sins,*  which,  if  the  pKJwer  of  God's  graoe 
break  them  not  in  time,  wili  ^liold*  yem- 
far  eternity.  Shun. thou  tkeaotsety  of 
sin  aa  the  infeotien  of  the  plague*  K^ep 
thy  distanee  from  it.aa  fvom  the  ^  eT 


destruction.    Store  tliy  niind  wxtli  the* 
preservatire  of  henvenly  wis 


Cnl* 


tivate  the  taste  fiir  pnrer  xdeaanrva.i 
Listen  to  the  fatherly,  pkadingrrembti- 
stvanee,  inviting  to  thy  rest,^^  Wilttlnti 
not  from  thie  time  cry  unto  me,  -My.- 
Father,  thou  art  the  guide  of  my  youth  r.** 
-^Bridysa* 


^BAKING  ILL*  '     .   '   " 

y 

The  character  of  Ta9so  has  obtained 
the  highest  praise.  It,  is  said  of  jiio^ 
that  there  never  was  a  scholar  mare^ 
humble^  a  wit  more  devout,  er  a  .maai 
more  amiable  in  society..  Soma  pfwaon 
reported  to  him  thatamaltcioas.cnem^* 
spoke  ill  of  him  to  all  the  worW,  'Mftl* 
him  persevere,"  said  Tasso;  "  his  ranoow; 
gives  me  no  pain.  How  much  bettee  ia. 
it  that  he  should  speak  ill  of  me  ,to  aU 
the  world,  than  that  all  ^ha  world  ahoididi 
speak  ill  of  me  to  liim  !*' 


THE  BZBLK. 

"  Being  in  my  sickness  cast  far  from 
home,  where  I  had  no  book  but  my  Bible, 
I  set  myself  to  study  the  trutli  from 
thence;  and  so,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
discovered  more  in  one  week,  tlian  I  had 
done  before  in  seventeen  years*  reading;, 
hearing,  and  wrangling." — Baxter, 

"  I  have  more  than  once  seen,  as  it 
were,  the  Divine  Majesty  fill  with  tiisi 
glory  the  temple  of  the  Scriptures.  I 
have  seen  that  raiment  of  the  Son  of  Man 
(to  the  carnal  eye  so  coarse  and  common) 
shining  exceeding  white  as  snow,  so  as 
no  fuller  on  esrth  can  white  tliem.  Often 
have  I  seen  the  Bible  resplendent  with 
God*s  glory,  and  its  every  word  radiant 
with  Divine  truth.**— G^auss^. 

"  Having  read  other  books,  if  you  foci 
the  need  of  spiritual  aliment,  o£)cn  tlin 
Bible,  and  hear  it.**~Z>i//o. 
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EXTRACT  OP  A  LETTER  FROM  AUSTRALliu 


•     '  JDcoPttSK  1851. 

-^1  hare  been  now  a  year  in  the  eoontry, 
«lldcan  bear  a  mor«  deoided  teitimony 
to  its  merits*  Ovsr  winter  eommeiiced  in 
Maj»  with  heavy  rains^  and  continacd) 
admost  without  intcrmijsion,  for  four 
aoatha.  There  were  some  days  of  san- 
shine  itttervefied,  and  the  country  then 
Ipoked  beaatifa1>***the  Terdure  being  of 
the  richeet  f^reen^  and  all  the  trees  in 
foliage;;  the  temneratare  not  unlike  a 
wet  sunmer  in  the  Highlands.  If  the 
hemes  wtore  good,  one  would  not  feel  the 
ooldai  all.  The  wooden  houses  do  not 
ketfpT  out/heat  or  cold.  Indeed,  you  oonld 
«nj6y.a!.very  tolerable  aiuower^bath  with- 
dhttAkiog  the  trobble  to  g«t  out  of  bed ; 
but  I  only  speak  of  bush-houses,  for  in 
Melbourne  they  are  very  good.  This 
was  supposed  to  bo  an  unusually  wet 
season.  The  fiats,  for  miles  around  us, 
was  one  sheet  of  water,  with  trees  stand- 
ilvgHCHit'of  wf^at  you  would  etippose  one 
▼aftt  lake.  The  miserable  *  water  holes/ 
ss  thto  Oolontal  phrase  designates  them, 
beisatnd  ai  naagnlficent  river,  carrying  on 
lift  rapid  «ti>iirse  men,  animals,  or  any^ 
tHltlGT  it  meets  with.  Communication 
wasifdr  a  time  out  off;  but  some  people 
«ne  foblhardy  enough  to  fsross  the  rirer 
oti  horseback,  and  they  not  unfrequently 
pajf  the  penalty  of  their  rashness  by  be- 
idb^  swept  down  the  torrent.  Many  were 
drowned  in  one  neighbourhood  by^the 
current  sweeping  them  away.  As  soon 
as  the  rains  cease,  you  may  say  summer 
«omes ;  and  now,  the  18th  of  December, 
we  are  in  the  middle  of  summer.  The 
Kej^tM  i>ot  excessive,  and  hot  winds  not 
nearly  so  liad  as  last  year.  Instead  of 
the  .vivid  refreshing  green,  the  grass  is 
quite  burnt  up,  and  become  quite  brown  j 
ajid  last  year  the  floclts  surfer ed  severely 
fqr  want  of  water  and  grass.  Then  the 
a^wfut  bush-fires  come  on,  which  level 
everything  wilh  which  they  come  in  con- 

'\^  All  our  home  flowers  and  fruit  grow 
most  lyxiirioubly.  In  this  country,  in 
tpr^e  or  four  years,  one  might  have  a 

Sost  splendid  garden.  Grapes,  peaches, 
^lons,  ic,  go  for  nothing  here. 
■*.*' JP'anie  has  not  been  slow  in  bearing  the 
tii^iq^a  o^  our  mineral  wealth  to  your 
aHorea  \  W  even  the  thousand  tongue4  of 
ruiilour  would  fail  to  convey  a  just-  idea 
of  the  real  state  of  matters.  In  some 
lM%>4"^^  H  .turningjhe^roupdj.you 
^W  uicic'  up. . .^190,0  vcor4h  in  the 
2^Ur"el)t  .I'lTeVlwUrs.;  Some  g^t  it  .in*' 
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lumps  of  pounds' weight,  and  every  ^ay 
brings  accounts  of  new  mines  discovered 
more  productive  than  the  others.  They" 
say  the  towns  are  quite  deserted,  and  only 
a  few  women  to  be  Men,  some  carting 
water,  and  attending  t  p  the  different ooeu^ 
pations  of  the  men.  We  bush  people  are 
happily  removed  from  the  confusion,  but 
are  kept  in  continual  dread  that  out  neigh: 
bourhood  may  be  the  next  scene.  The 
stations  are  nearly  deserted,  by  the  men 
all  going  off  to  the  'diffgiags.'  I  da> 
not  know  what  the  end  will  be ;  but  there 
is  something  fearfully  startling  in  tho 
appearance  of  the  times. 

But  the  subject  on  which  I  woold  wish 
to  interest  my  frieods  is  that  of  tho  poor 
degraded  aborigines.  I  have  ^ovr  atudied. 
them  for  a  year,  and  find  myself  called  upoa 
to  make  every  effort  to  emancipate  them 
from  their  state  of  darkness.  We  have 
coaaiderable  nvmbera  of  them  about  th^ 
place;  some  of  them  coma  for  a  imr 
days,  others  remain  and  cut  wood  for 
several '  weeks.  Their  childlike  sim- 
plicity is  beautiful,  and  their  quick- 
ness at  picking  up  our  language,  and 
retention  of  memory,  fa  wotiderful.  I 
speak  of  those  we  call  tha  ^  Irild  bldcksy** 
who  migrate  from  place  to  place,  and  live 
upon  opossums  and  roots.  They  have  no 
iaea  of  a  God,  no  kind  of  religious  wor- 
ship, and  no  thoughts  of  a  future  st,ate, 
eseept  a  vague  notion  of  *  goft^g  to  the 
moon,'  and  of  aoaxa  creature  they  CftH 
*  debil  debil.'  This  idea  of  the  arcb^ 
enemy  they  have  acquired  from  wl)Hp? 
people.  They  do  not  ajjpear  to  have  any, 
traditions  as  to  where  they  came  from," 
and  think  nothing  regarding  the  fiif  uro 
beyond  providing  for  the  wants  of  each^ 
day  as  it  comes.  They  eat^  and  the»  li« 
down  and  sleep.  Next  day,  if  they  eet 
any  more — well ;  but  if  not,  they  just 
sleep  on ! 

**  They  are  very  lazy,  and  not  having  a 
foot  of  ground  to  cultivate,  have  ujQ  moro 
idea  of  it  than  a  poor  Highlander.  Soma 
of  the  settlers  use  them  very  ill.  We 
have  takrn  ei^^jht  of  the  young  ones,  threa 
girls  and  five  boys,  all  from  ten  to  ufteen. 
One  works  in  the  jjarclen,  and  tlie  olhtra 
assist  in  nny  way  they  cnn.  The  girjU 
are  taught  to  cloan  up  the  house,  and  tOf 
sew.  After  my  labours  for  the  day  aro 
over,  I  (alee  them  for  an  hour  to  teach* 
I  cannot  convey  to  you  Uie  sati^actien 
it  fives' me  to  *ce  IhoirintelUcts  cxpanu- 
m'g,  a'llrt  tb  observe  tbe/?fco«"^fi  with  which' 
the^  dflKk  ii).-llie  initruotions  I  ^ive.; 
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They  can  till  n<)W  read  and  write  a  little, 
8iqg  a  few  hjmns,  and  repeat  the  Ten 
C(tmmandme&ts»  and  understand  their 
meiininff  quite  clearly.  They  have  also 
receivea  a  knowledge  of  the  creation  and 
faU  of  man,  of  the  deluge,  and  the  his- 
tory of  our  Saviour.  They  are  as  easily 
taught  as  any  white  children  I  ever  had, 
and  their  capacities  quite  as  good.  They 
have  all  natural  genius  for  drawing. 
They  are  delighted  when  I  read  to  them 
about  any  of  our  Lord's  miracles;  and 
one  of  t&e  girls,  named  Rebecca,  with 
her  large  eyes  full  of  tears,  sometimes 
expresses  her  feelings  in  ejaculations, 
such  as  *kind  Jesus  I*  or,  *  I  love  God.^ 
One  of  the  boys  came,  looking  with 
horror^  and  said,  *  Flease  ma'am,  him 


Gilbert,  big  one  swear/  Mrs.  D.  clothes 
them  all,  and  does  everything  in  bar 
power  to  induce  them^  to  remain^  I 
trust  we  may  have  a  blessing  on  our  work. 
I  would  that  I  cpuM  influence  every  pn» 
with  zeal  on  their  behalf. 

'*  A  missionary  would  6nd  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  teaching  them.  They  all  seem 
anxious  to  learn.  One  very  interesting 
girl,  taken  by  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Dunlop, 
said  to  me  one  day,  *  Plenty  white  pecpU 
come  teach  black  be  wicked,  but  I  oe.- 
lieve  never  hear  about  God  if  yoa  and 
Mrs.  D.  not  come.' 

'*  Do  not  think  that  I  have  taken  the 
general  license  of  travellora  to  give  ai^ 
exaggerated  account  of  my  proteges  ^  it 
is  an  impartial,  though  a  jealous  one," 
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On  the  entire  aggregate  under  instruc- 
tion there  has  been  an  increase  of  2639  $ 
in  the  baptized,  an  increase  of  7965 ;  in 
the  communicants,  of  1653 ;  and  in  the 
unbaptized,  a  decrease  of  5326.  We  see 
in  this  very  satisfactory  evidences  of  im- 
provement in  those  masses  of  natives 
who,  disgusted  with  idolatry,  and  anxious 
for  something  better,  yet  very  ignorant 
of  the  truths  and  requirements  of  Christ- 
ianity, placed  themselves,  from  time  to 
time,  under  the  instruction  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. As  we  consider  seriatim  the 
separate  fields  into  which  this  mission  is 
divided,  we  shall  discern  how  much  of 
this  alteration  belongs  to  each  respect- 
ively. 

OCNSBAL  BUM  VAST  OF  THE  MISSIONS. 

Stations.                 .          ,          .          ,  no 

European  Misaionaries     .          ...  139 

East  indixm  Missioniiries,            ,          .  3 

Native  Missionaries           ...  21 

Kuropean  Catcfhibts  «n(!  other  laymen.  27 

European  Fenuilo  TcuClicrs,       .          .  15 


Kaat  Indian  and  Country.bora  Teachmra,  1< 
Native  Teachers,  ....  I.filS 
Coramonicants.      ....      IS.MB 


Baptisms  during  the  year,  Adults  «ad 
Chile' 


4.807 


;hildrcn. 
Attendants  on  Chriatian  Worship,  eati- 

mated  at  «...     107.1M(^ 

Scholars   under  CUrisUaa  Instruction. 

estimated  at         ....      iOjWi 


London  Missionary  Sogiett, 

annual  incomb. 

Subscriptions  in  Great  Britain       L.46.794    7    8 
Legacies    .  .  .  .  10.103  16    » 

<k>ntributiont  iraiu4  in  MitriMont 
St(Ui<m9,  .  .  .  12,175    7  1ft 

L.69.QI9  18   S 

CHARACTER  OF  TUB  OniHS8K. 

Prolonged  aequaintanoe  and  elose  ob* 
scrvation,  on  the  part  of  onr  missionaries^ 
with  the  character  of  the  Chinese,  deepen 
their  conviction,  that  it  cannot  be  mor^ 
accurately  described  than  in  theaffectfaig' 
language  of  the  Scriptures,  as  *' earthly, 
sensual,  and  deTilish.^'  Notwithstanding 
a  plausible  exterior,  and  manners  some- 
times approaching  refinement,  the  want 
of  truth  and  honesty,  and  the  preT«ienc« 
of  selfishness  and  lost,  are  all  but  rxni- 
vcrsal.  The  philosophical  principles  and 
moral  aphorisms  of  Confucius  are  under- 
stood by  few,  and  felt  by  still  fewer ;  and 
practical  atheism  and  gross  paerile  super* 
stitions  divide  the  millions  of  thia  mighty 
empire. 
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XAFFIS  UJUKJK 

It  Will  be  gratifj»ing  to  the  friends  of 
the  Society  to  learn,  that  of  its  thirty- 
Jitfe  stations,  within  and  beyond  the 
Colony,  from  Jbitr  only  have  the  mission- 
aries been  compelled  to  retire ;  and  that 
in  all  the  rest  they  have  continued  to 
prosecute  their  ordinary  labours  without 
any  serious  impediments.  Tlie  native 
congregation  at  Pcelton,  in  Kaffraria, 
<one  of  the  four  stations  abandoned,) 
retired,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  with 
their  missionary,  the  Hev.  Richard  Birt, 
and  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  tne  British  Government,  at  King 
William  Town.  Immediately  after  their 
departure,  their  dwellings,  the  house  of 
their  missionary,  and  their  chapel,  were 
all  laid  in  ruins  by  the  hostile  Kaffirs,  and 
the  poor  people,  for  the  time,  were  left 
destitute  ana  homeless.  But  through 
the  kindness  of  the  Government,  they 
have  obtained  a  place  of  temporary 
€ettlement  within  the  Colony,  and  by 
industrious  habits,  they  are  now  in  pos- 
session of  ordinary  comforts  ;  and  from 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  they  have 
•commenced  a  liberal  subscription  towards 
the  erection  of  a  new  chapel  at  Peelton, 
Mrhenever  tranquillity  is  restored  and  they 
are  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes. 

I>I8COTSRIE8  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston  has  returned 
in  safety  and  peace  from  his  third  jonr- 
ney  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  On 
this  occasion  he  penetrated  between  three 
and  four  hundred  miles,  northward,  be- 
jond  the  limits  of  his  former  travels. 
lie  found  a  country  abounding  with 
rivers — some  of  much  greater  magnitude 
than  he  had  hitherto  seen  in  Africa; 
and  an  interesting  population,  far  more 
numerous  than  any  of  the  native  tribes, 
dwelling  southward.  These  people, 
though  speaking  a  different  dialect, 
understood  the  Sichoana  language, 
through  which  Dr.  L.  made  known  to 
them  the  way  of  salvation.  They  re- 
ceived him  and  his  family  with  much 
kindness ;  and,  encouragea  by  this  suc- 
cessful effort,  Dr.  L.  purposes  soqp  to 
return  to  these  hitherto  unknown  multi- 
tudes, in  the  hope  of  permanently  estab- 
lishing amonff  them  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  The  I)irectors  have  relt  con- 
strained to  sanction  this  projected  enter- 
prise of  their  self-denying  and  dauntless 
friend,  commending  him  to  the  care  and 
protection  of  that  gracious  Saviour  whom 
ce  aims  so  zealously  to  serve,  and  who 
has  hitherto  proved  his  guide  and  his 
prolectcr. 


anccsaa  of  kxssiovs  ik  ikiiu. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  half-century 
of  modern  Missions^  the  number  oP  sta- 
tions occupied  in  India  was  260;  of 
Missionaries  emnloyed,  (including  22 
ordained  natives,)  ^03.  The  number  of 
native  Agents  occupied  In  preaching  and 
teaching  the  Word  of  God  in  the  bazaars 
and  maricets,  and  thus  widely  diffusing 
the  knowledge  of  salvation,  wa<i  551. 
The  number  of  Christian  churches  formed 
was  309; — these  embraced  upwards  of 
17,300  members,  who  again  formed  tho 
nucleus  of  a  Christian  community  of 
103,000,  who  regularly  enjoy  tho  bless- 
ings of  evangelical  teaching. 

The  number  of  Mission  Schools  for 
boys  was  1418,  containing  85,692  pupils; 
and  for  girls  445  schools,  containing 
11,950— making  a  total  of  1863  schools, 
and  of  97,642  scholars. 

Although  this  glorious  work  was  com' 
menced  fifty  years  ago,  two-thirds  of  the 
agency  just  stated  have  not  been  in  opera- 
tion half  that  period ;  and  hence  these 
vast  results  are  no  less  calculated  to 
surprise  than  to  delight. 

Hero  are  facts,  glorious  facts,  which 
refute  all  objections  founded  on  the  in- 
fidel hypothesis,  that  India  can  never  be 
evangelized ;  that  her  people  will  never 
renounce  the  venerated  gods  of  their 
fathers  for  the  pure  service  of  Him  who 
is  a  Spirit ;  and  never  discard  their  vain 
confidence  in  offerings  and  sacrifice,  to 
trust  alone  in  the  Lord  Jesus  for  salva- 
tion. These  are  facts,  glorious  facts, 
that  supersede  all  argument,  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  Gospel,  when  accompanied 
by  the  grace  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  belie  vet  h — suited  to  men  6{ 
every  caste  and  every  clime ;  effectual  to 
elevate  the  most  degraded,  and  to  sanc- 
tify the  most  impure, — adequate  to  satisfy 
the  largest  wants,  and  assuage  the  deep- 
est sufferings  of  the  human  mind. 


The  Jews. 

akkual  wcomb  of  the  lokdok  800iety. 

General  Fund,      .    L.28,707    6    0 

Special  Fund,        •  1788    9    8 

L.30,495  15    8 

THE  JEWISH  FEOPLE. 

It  is  true  that  they  are  one  race — that 
they  are,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  con- 
sidering their  dispersion,  one  people,  and 
I  almost  one  nation ;  bnt  they  are  subject 
I  to  many  and  important  varieties.     lou 
I  bare  a  distinction  between  Iho  Polish 
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ra%  DaisffUEGmjCHnis^TCANi  beiao^xikie. 


Jcw»  -who  omme  to  Europe,  0p|>areni1y 
by  a  migration  oa  the  si(l«  of  Russuii  and 
>are 'known  by  the  name  of  Ashkentzim. 
You  have  a  ditferent  variety  who  settled 
.ID  Spain,  and  are  traced  to  have  existed 
there  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Cicero ; 
aftera-ard!*,  expelled  by  the  persecutions 
of  Torquensada,  they  found  their  way  to 
Holland  and  to  Venice, — these  are  called 
Sf^phardim.  Then  you  have  the  import- 
ant distinction  between  the  rabbi nists 
fvho  hold  the  Talmud,  and  the  Karaite 
Jews  who  profess  to  hold  only  to  the 
Biblical  Seriptnres, — these  are  found  in 
Crimea  and  Lithuania.  Then  there  is 
another  variety  called  the  Chasidim, 
remarkable  for  their  profound  attach- 
ment to  their  rabbles, — in  their  devotion 
to  whom  they  exceed  even  the  veneration 
of  Roman  Catholics  for  their  priests. 
Now,  with  all  these  varieties,  it  is  surely 
hasty  to  conclude  that,  because  we  do 
not  succeed  in  one  direction,  we  shall 
not  succeed  in  another;  surely  our  efforts 
ou^ht  to  bo  universal  and  long  pursued, 
before  we  have  a  right  to  come  to  any 
Bueh  conclusion  as  that. — Speech  of  B 
ShcuOj  Esq, 

MIS8I0NABT  RESULTS. 

Berlin, — In  Berlin  two  thousand  five 
hundred  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
are  now  united  with  us  in  a  profession  of 
Christ ;  and  it  must  be  obvious,  that  there 
is  no  want  of  evidence  to  shew  that  God 
has  made  known  His  truth  to  many  who 
were  once  followers  of  rabbinical  tra- 
ditions, and  without  Christ,  without  hope. 

London. — There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  now 
living  in  London  at  least  two  thousand  of  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  who  ere  united 
with  us  in  the  profession  of  faith  in  our 
blessed  Saviour.  But  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  it  is  altogether  impossible  for  any 
one  to  ascertain  with  any  certainty  even 
the  precise  number,  and  still  less  to  trace 
the  nistory  of  each  individual.  We  know 
that  592  have  been  baptized  in  our  So- 
ciety's chapel ;  and  we  know  that  these, 
with  their  families,  would  form  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  above-mentioned 
number.  But  there  have  been  many 
baptized  by  different  clergymen  and 
ministers  in  various  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  in  the  country,  and  no  one  can 
tell  precisely  how  far  the  example  we 
have  been  permitted  to  set  in  this  great 
work,  the  books  we  have  circulated, 
the  private  influence  of  those  honoured 
friends  who  have  been  associated  in  our 

cause,  have  led  to  this  happy  result 

Benort, 

England. — There  are  now  upwards  of 
fifty  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 


who  wore  onoe  Id  Jewish  darkness,  and 
who  ard  now  mmiatdrs  df  th^  Gospel  of 
Jesus,  having  the  privilege  of  {ireaektog 
that  Gospel  to  sinners  of  the  Gentiles. 
It  might  be  extremely  intereating'^  my 
Lord  and  Christian  friends,  to  follow 
those  clergymen.  Where  are  they  ?'  One 
is  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  another  is  proclaiming  the  Gospel  on 
the  shores  of  the  Nile.  Many  are  to 
distant  landa.  Four  are  cluiplains  to  ga^. 
I  myself  know  upwards  of  thirty  of  them 
personaHy,  who  are  dispersed,  I  may  siy, 
all  over  th^  globe,  preaching  and  pro- 
claiming the  Gospel  of  Jtsus  to  both  J«w 
and  Getitite.  .  .  .  • 
— Speech  of  Rev*  Mr,  Ewaid. 

The  Contintnt.'^Ycnt  have  the  fact,  that 
the  Jews  who  have  cooae  from  the  ianer- 
most  parts  of  Russia,  report  that  the 
publications  of  this  Society  have  aotuallt 
been  copied  in  manusoripf,  and  Mid  at  a 
high  price,  in  order  to  their  obtaining  a 
wider  circulation.  You  have  the  facf^ 
that  in  the  Jewish  »choolsin  the  Daehy 
of  Posen,  the  Talmod  is  fr#queatly  ex- 
eluded ;  that  even  there  the  chlldrea  are^ 
taught  nothing  but  the  S6ripturet;  and 
that  if  they  learn  tho  Talmud  at  ail,  they 
learn  it  at  home.  Tou  have  the  fa<ft  elf 
three  annual  assemblies  of  Jewish  rabbles 
being  held  at  Brunswick,  Frankfbrt,  and 
lireslan,  to  consider  the  sobjeet  of  the 
alteration  felt  to  be  necessary  In  tfaeii* 
faith  and  worship.  And  though  th«m 
assemblies,  it  is  true,  were  put  an  end  to 
by  the  events  which  took  place  in  the 
celebrated  year  1848,  yet  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  spirit  they 
generated  has  ceased  to  exist — B.  ShaWf 
Esq. 

Cheap  Bibles. — The  Jews  have  always 
carefully  preserved  the  law  of  God.  In 
every  synagogue  the  sacred  roll  is  kept 
and  regularly  read ;  but  while  the  New 
Testament  was  unknown  to  them,  tt  was 
not  easy  for  the  Jews  to  obtain  copies  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  for  gene^ 
ral  use.  In  the  early  hbtory  of  our 
Society,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  great 
advantage  that  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  could  be  prepared  for  sale  at  the 
price  of  Oiree  guineas.  The  Bible  of  Van 
del*  Hooght)  which  was  then  reprinted, 
had  sold  at  six  guineas  before  that  time^ 
This  high  price  is  iowing  to  the  various 
points  and  accents,  which  greatly  in- 
crease the  expense  of  printing.  We  may 
be  thankful  that  a  vigorous  effort  has 
been  made  to  m(?et  the  difHculty,  and 
£hat  we  can  now  offer  the  llobrew  Bible 
for  sale  at  little  more  than  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  price  which  it  cost  when  oar 
Society  first  commeuced  its  laboiirs. — 
Ileport, 
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At  tbe>  mctfttngi of  t1ie>  Bible  Sooiety 
tlie  Btstnop  of  Casliel  gave  the  foUowing 
faeis  regarding 

COJCTERSIOK  fROM  POPRRT  IN  AHBRtCA. 

'*  There  is  an  immense  work,  more  than 
we  iwive  any  cooccption  of,  going  on 
among  the  Irish  popuhitinn  in  America. 
There  is  a  great  falKng  ofiTin  the  Koman 
Catholic  CboTch  in  that  part  of  tlie 
wofkU  I  stated  an  important  fact  the 
oUiep  day  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I 
will  restate  it  here,  becaase  I  wisli  to  gire 
iny  autiiority.  J  hare  here  The  Annah  of 
the  Faith,  the  great  Roman  Catholic  book 
for  the  detail  a  and  atatistics  of  the  Romish 
i^ureh^  This  work-  contains^'  amongst 
other  thtngSr  the  statistics  of  that  Clmrch 
ia  ihe  United  States  ;  and  itappears,  tliat 
(hQ  sum  total  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
ftho  whole  of  the  United  States  is 
1,%63,&00.  They  did  not  much  like  the 
Teault,  11  appears,  when  they  had  made 
it  ottC ;  fiir  in  a  note  it  ia  added,  that 
*'ibere»l  total  far  exceeds  that  amount;" 
and  At  is  added,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
popnlaUon  of  the  United  States  is  gener- 
ally estimated  at  2,000,000.  For  my 
|Hirp9$e^  I  would  just  as  soon  call  it 
%OQQyO00  M  1,663,500.  A  lecture  was 
i:i%'en  at  the  end  of  last  year  by  a  Mr. 
K^binson,  at  a  place  near  New  York«  on 
t&e  Btatlsties  of  the  United  States.  That 
geolleaiaii  estimates  the  population  of 


the  United  States  at  36,000,000.  He* 
further  states,  that  there  are  in  the 
United  States  3,000,000  of  .born  Iriab, 
and  4,500,000  of  tire  descendants  <of 
the  Irisii;  so  that  there  are  in  all 
7,500,000  Irish,  or  1,000,000  more  than 
arc  now  supposeil  to  be  in  Irdand.  Yet 
not  2.000,000  of  the  whole  population 
whidi  came  out  of  a  Popish  cotmtry  now 
belong  to  liomnnism.  I  hare  another 
authority.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  priest 
at  New  Orleans,  dated  February,  1852^ 
to  the  priests  of  Ireland,  on  the  subject 
of  the  dreadful  falling  off  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  writer  says,  tliat  considering  tlie 
number  who  came  over,  there  ought  ta 
be  3,070,000  Roman  Catholics  in  tlic 
United  States,  whereas  there  are  only 
1,950,000.  He  is  a  little  under  the 
2,000,000.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  him 
about  the  excess  over  the  other  Romish 
statements.  Well,  ho  sa^^s  the  number 
lost  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Ciiurch  is 
1,990,000;  so  that,  in  round  numbers, 
2,000,000  arc  confessedly  lost  to  the  ub- 
scriptural  Church  of  Rome,  even  accord- 
ing to  this  statement.  What  this  priest 
acknowledges  is  doubtless  vastly  under 
the  reality ;  yet  it  is  a  startling  revela- 
tion, especially  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  these  2,000,000  of  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  lost  to  the  Romish 
Church  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century." 


PAROCHIAL  AND  CONGREGATIONAL  EFFORTS. 


SAINT  PAUL  8  CHUBCH,  PERTH. 

This  church  was  erected  in  1807  on  the 
division  of  Perth  into  four  parishes.  The 
Reverend  John  Finlay  was  the  first  min- 
ister, and  waa  removed  hither  from  Nor- 
riestown,  nearDounc,  on  19th  Nov.  1807, 
and  died  on  4th  April  1846.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gray,  wjio 
was  nen-ly  licensed,  and  ordained  26th 
Nov-  1846.  Mr.  Gray  succeeded  Mr. 
Caird  in  Lady  Tester's,  Edinburgh,  and 
the  Hev.  Alexander  Falconer,  another 
young  licentiate,  was  ordained  minister 
of  Siiint  Paul's  on  26tli  April  1 850  Both 
ministers  were  the  choice  of  the  congre- 
gation, who  were  allowed  to  recommend 
to  the  magistrates,  the  patrons. 

The  church  U  seated  for  1030,  whereof 
upwards  of  900  scats  are  let  and  paid  for^ 


and  the  whole  are  occupied.  Tlie  great 
bulk  of  the  congregation'  is  composed  of 
the  working-classes.  During  the  year 
1851,  there  was  collected* for  the  sessional 
poor  L.I  23,  and  for  the  assembly  schemes 
and  other  missionary  purposes  L.73. 

Mr.  Gray  commenced  congregational 
classes  for  the  young,  which  have  been 
carried  on  by  his  successor.  At  the  last 
annual  soiree  there  were  about  50  male 
and  female  teachers,  and  nearly  500 
children  on  the  roll. 

The  congregation  have  a  monthly 
prayer  and  missionary  meeting ;  and  Mr. 
Falconer  for  two  successive  winters  has 
given  a  course  of  lectures  on  Church 
History,  and  has  come  down  to  the  era 
of  the  Reformation.  He  has  recently 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Shorter  Catechism. 
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THE  EOIKBCBQXI  CHRISTIAN  MAOAZUOB, 


One  part  of  the  arrangements  of  this 
congregation,  is  that  in  connexion  with 
the  communion,  which  is  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  and  mainly  for  which  this  notice 
is  given.    Tlie  communion-roll  is  divided 
into  districts,  and  assigned  to  each  of  the 
twelve  elders,  who^    about  a  fortnight 
previous    to    the    communion    Sabbath, 
Tisit  each  member  in  their  district,  and 
give  a  printed    ticket    certifying  their 
right  to  receive  a  token  of  admission  to 
the  communion.     On  tlie  afternoon  of 
the  sacramental  fast-day,  after  the  session 
has  been  constituted  by  prayer,  the  young 
communicants,    (usually  averaging   be- 
•tween  30  and  40,)  are  addressed  by  the 
minister,  and  receive  from  him  tokens  to 
<>ne  particular  table,  and  which  is  on  the 
Sabbath  appropriately  addressed  to  meet 
their  iKJculiarity.    After  this  the  ordin- 
4iry  communicants  receive  their  tokens 
from  the  elders  in  exchange  for  their 
ticketj»,  and  strangers  from  the  minister 
-on   shewing   certificates.    On    the    last 
«pring  communion  there  were  issued  985 
tokens.     There  were  seven  table  services. 
In  order  to  prevent  pressure  and  confu- 
sion where  there  are  so  great  a  multitude 
•concerned,  the  tokens  arc  numbered  and 
allotted  to  each  table  from  1  to  7.  Those 
-for  the  first  table  are  secured  for  the  per- 
sons who  usually  sit  in  the  pews  appro- 
priated for  the  communion,  and  the  old 
and  infirm.    The  others  are  given  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  communicants. 
The  table  services  are  fixed  to  commence 
TLB  near  as  possible  at  a  particular  hour, 
and  half-an-honr  is  calculated  for  every 
successive  service.    Tlie  times  for  each 
service  are  noted  on  placards  hung  at  the 
•church  doors  on  the  communion  Babbath 
as  well  as  on  the  preparation  days.    There 
is  exhibited  from  the  precentor's  desk  a 
card  denoting  the  number  in  succession 
of  the  service  then  in  progress.    Thus 
every  person  knows  the  particular  time 
^hen  the  table  service  is  which  his  token 
applies    commences,    and   entering   the 
church  at  any  time  he  sees  the  precise 
stage  of  the  service.    In  this  way  no  one 
need  leave  his  pew  until  the  proper  time 
arrives.    There  is  no  standing  or  crush- 
ing in  the  passages,  and  generally  the 
tables  are   exactly    filled    without    one 
vacant  seat,  or  one  person  disappointed 
of   accommodation.     This    arrangement 
will  be  found  well  worth  adoption  into 
large  congregations  where  the  unseemly 
crushing  and  jostling  are  most  prejudi- 
cial to  the  calm  serenity  of  mind  which 
is  desirable  at  so  solemn  a  season. 


eorrn  parish,  abebdeen. 
r.-.-nji  ih  '  ^^-rort  published  this  year 


of  the  operations  of  the  Sooth  Patish 
Association,  Aberdeen,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  :^ 

'*  An  Association  was  formed  00  early 
as  1831  in  connexion  with  the  South 
Church.  It  was  re-established  in  1845, 
!  and,  gradually  extending  its  opemtions, 
it  has  now  under  its  superintendence  a 
Mission,  a  Visiting  Committee,  a  Tract 
Distribution,  a  Working  Society,  and 
Week-day  and  Sabbath- evening  Schools. 
**  1.  The  Mission. — A  Missionary  is  em- 
ployed, whose  duty  is  to  give  bis  whole 
and  undivided  attention  to  the  parish  and 
congregation.  He  visiu  daily  from  house 
to  house,  makes  himself  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  temporal  circumatancei, 
moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  eack 
family,  and  tries  to  relieve  teniponA 
wretchedness  by  bringing  individtxal 
cases  under  the  notice  of  the  Minister, 
Elders,  Visiting  Committee,  the  Inspect- 
ors of  the  Poor,  medical  attendants  of 
the  poor,  or  of  the  private  friends  of  the 
afflicted.  He  carries  th^  word  of  Gkd 
into  every  house,  reads  and  explains  it, 
*  reproves,  rebukes,  exhorts,  with  aH 
long-sufiering  and  doctrine.'  He  holds 
stated  prayer- meetings  in  various  parts 
of  the  parish,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Minister,  makes  himself  generally 
useful  in  every  department  of  private 
labour.  He  superintends  the  Congrcg*- 
tional  Library,  teaches  in  the  Congrega* 
tional  Sabbath  School,  and  keeps  an  adult 
Sabbath  Class.  In  the  course  of  his  visit- 
ations he  prepares  parochial  statistics. 
He  lays  himself  out  to  aid  the  Eiders  and 
Visiting  Association  in  directing  their 
attention  to  objects  of  Christian  beaevo- 
lence.  He  has  made  during  the  past  year 
3596  visits;  held  148  prayer-meetings — 
the  lowest  number  at  a  meeting  was  6 
persons,  the  highest  150 ;  besides  keep- 
ing classes  for  religions  instruction :  and 
amid  many  discouragements,  he  has  the 
satisfaction  to  know  that  his  bibouxs 
have  not  been  in  vain. 

"  2.  The  Visiting  Commitlee.-^Titta  Com- 
mittee was  formed  for  the  pnxpose  of 
attending  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
wants  of  the  poorer  members  of  the 
congregation  and  parishioners.  It  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  ladies,  whose 
Christian  benevolence  leads  them  to  visit 
the  abodes  of  poverty  and  distress.  The 
localities  of  the  town  where  our  people 
reside  are  divided  into  districts,  eactt 
containing  on  an  average  from  1 5  to  SO 
families.  Two  visitors  are  appointed  to 
each  district.  They  endeavour  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  families,  attend  to 
their  want?,  counsel  and  advise,  relievo 
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ainS' assist  tTiem,  as  they  see  flft.  T!iey 
nuke  special  inquires  regarding  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  and  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  encourage  and 
promote  their  regular  attendance  at 
church.  They  meet  once  a-montU  to 
consult  together  regarding  the  cases  of 
Traat  vhlch  come  under  their  notice  in 
course  of  tlieir  visitations,  and  to  devise 
measures  for  their  relief. 

**3.  The  Tract  Distribution,-— This  o^er- 
alion  is  conducted  by  the  same  Commit- 
tee, al^ed  by  a  considerable  number  of 
other  Christian  friends.  It  was  insti- 
tuted Au*  the  purpose  of  giving  a  word  in 
season  to  the  'Congregation  and  Parish/ 
A  friendly  messenger  is  thus  circulated. 
T'he  number  of  copies  distributed  is  500. 
These  little  works  contain,  from  time  to 
time,  the  great  truths  of  our  lioly  reli- 
gion* either  explained  or  exemplified,  so 
«s  to  bear  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  all  men.  Those  who  distri- 
bute them  may  often  '  sow  in  tears,  but 
they  shall  reap  in  joy.  Though  they  may 
go  lotth  and  weep,  bearing  precious  seed, 
yet  doubtless  they  shall  come  again  with 
lejoieingi  bringing  their  sheaves  with 
mm-' 

♦*  4.  The  Working  Society — This  depart- 
ment vas  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
encourage  industrial  efibrts  on  the  part 
of  aged  women  in  poor  circumstances. 
It  consists  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  stockings.  It  has  been  attended  with 
excellent  results;  for  while  the  unem* 
ploypd  haTC  been  supplied  with  work, 
maintaining  among  them  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, those  purchasing  goods  have 
the  best  articles  at  the  lowest  cost,  as  no 
profita  are  taken. 

*^  5.  The  M'eek-day  and  Sabbath-evening 
BchooU, — ^Thc  Sessional  School  situated 
in  Trinity  Street,  was  taken  up  by  the 
South  Church  Session  in  1843,  and  has 
since  been  maintained  at  a  considerable 
annual  expense  for  books,  stationery,  fuel, 
cleaning,  repairs,  and  feu>duty.  It  is, 
however,  gratifying  to  know,  that  it  is 
instrumental  in  giving  a  wholesome  reli- 
gious education  to  a  class  of  children 
who,  for  the  most  part,  would,  but  for 
this  institution,  be  brought  up  in  ignor- 
ance of  everything  secular  and  sacred. 

"  The  School  consists  of  two  depart- 
ments— a  male  and  a  female.  The  male 
school  is  attended  by  120  piipil?,  the 
fcmalo-by  150.  The  branches  taught  arc 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  sewmg,  and  knitting.  The 
most  approved  school-books  are  used. 
The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  10 
to  1  forenoon,  and  from  3  to  5  after- 
noon. The  fees  are  twopence  a- week; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of 


parents,  the  half  of  that  small  snm  is 
sometimes  only  sent  with  the  children. 
There  are  25  boys  educated  on  the  be- 
quest of  the  late  Dr.  Milne.  The  SessionI 
educate  26  boys  and  40  girls.  In  the 
giH's  school  there  are  two  pupil  teacher* 
on  the  government  plan.  When  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  teachers  on  the  govern- 
ment plan  can  be  obtained,  the  teachers 
keep  an  evening  school.  They  also  teach 
on  Sabbath  evenings  at  6  o'clock,  aided 
by  members  of  the  congregation.  About 
70  children  are  in  attendance.  The  fe- 
male day-school  is  visited  by  a  number 
of  ladies  belonging  to  the  congregation, 
who,  two  by  two,  take  this  d\ity  weekly 
in  rotation,  and  from  time  to  time  insert, 
in  a  book  kept  for  this  purpose,  their 
observations  rcgardbg  the  manner  In 
which  the  classes  are  conducted.  The 
male  school  is  also  visited  in  a  similar 
manner  by  the  Minister,  Elders,  an4 
Missionary. 

'<  There  is  also  a  Congregational  Sabbatb 
School  held  in  the  church  every  Lord'^ 
day  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service, 
attended  by  upwards  of  100  children,  and 
taught  by  the  Minister  and  members  of 
the  church,  and  weekly  visited  by  the 
Parochial  Association. 

"  There  is  also  a  class  for  the  religiou9 
instruction  of  young  men  and  women, 
taught  by  the  Missionary,  which  meets 
in  the  room  above  the  church  every  Sab- 
bath evening  at  six  o'clock.  The  num* 
her  attending  varies  from  30  to  40  per- 
sons. A  meeting  for  prayer,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  missionary  in- 
telligence, has  been  commenced,  and  will 
be  held  in  the  church,  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  every  month,  at  seven  o'clock,  p.m. 

*'  There  is  a  Congregational  Library, 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  consider- 
ably upwards  of  20  years ;  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Parish  Library  is  now  in 
contemplation.  This  object,  under  judi- 
cious management,  is  so  good,  that  it 
will  without  doubt  be  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  results  to  the  locality  at 
large.  Some  time,  however,  must  trans- 
pire before  funds  can  be  raised  for  this 
most  desirable  and  important  purpose. 

"  Such,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  means 
of  grace,  is  the  parochial  machmery  set 
on  foot  by  the  South  Kirk  Session  and 
Association.  It  is  extensive,  varied,  and 
expensive,  but  absolutely  necessary  to 
stop  abounding  iniquity,  and  promote 
vital  godliness.  The  Association  would 
cast  themselves  on  the  liberality  of  the 
congregation  and  the  benevolent  parish- 
ioners, in  the  full  confidence  that  that 
support  which  they  have  hitherto  re- 
ceived will  still  be  continued,  aad^  if 
possible,  enlarged." 
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Sermon. 

By  tbe  Rev.  John  M^Rae,  Slinlster  of  Hairick. 

•  Neverttclcss  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  havinj?  thia  seal,  Tho  Lord  knoucth 
them  that  are  His.  •'—2  Timotut  ii.  19. 


To  a  thoughtful  man  notluog  surely  can 
afford  such  happiness  as  this,— that  in  this 
chaogefol  world  there  is  something  real, 
aomething  independent  of  change,  some- 
thing upon  which  he  can  securely  lean, — 
and  find  it  to  be  a  source  of  unspeakable 
blessedtiess.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  rain 
and  eitpty,  how  little  and  unmeaning, 
vould  be  the  life  of  man!  Its  toils  and 
its  plejisures,  its  sorrows  and  its  joys, 
Ijow  dd  they  succeed  each  other  in  rapid 
-«uocc84ioa,  and  appear  after  all  but  an 
-engrossing,  bewildering  dream,  which  few 
tovc  tof  trace,  and  none  would  be  tempted 
to  act  OYerl  How  does  the  doud  ever 
kan^  i^pou  the  skirts  of  the  most  pros- 
-^eronsi  present,  and  cast  its  shadow  of 
'cncertkinty  and  change  upon  the  things 
vhich  lire  fancy  mo3t  necessary  to  our  hap- 
pine«s,jbut  which  we  are  conscious  we  re- 
<airf  ottly  by  a  feeble  and  a  slippery  hold ! 
The  success,  the  glitter,  the  joyousnesa 
of  the*  world,  how  soon  are  they  broken 
tip  siiid  strewn  like  wrecks  upon  the 
ocean  of  life ;  or  if  not,  even  where  long- 
est retained,  how  little  can  they  do  to 
protect  their  possessor  from  a  world  of 
real  and  imaginary  misery.  If  we  re- 
treat from  the  renown  of  high  places,  and 
from  tbe  cares  and  success  of  business  to 
•the  tranquillity  of  home,  how  much  even 
here  is  marked  by  change  and  sorrow! 
Who  does  not  bear,  even  here,  the 
anguilh  of  life,  the  agony  which  springs 
•firom  loved  ones  snatched  away  by  death — 
from  the  misconduct  and  unfaithfulness 
€f  the  living— from  blasted  hopes,  and 
ivithered  affections?  When  gnawed  by 
agony  of  heart — when  borne  down  by 
worldly  distresi — when  tied  to  suoces- 
-tions  of  dreary^toil — ^when  sinking  under 
ixxlily  disease,  or  in  the  view  of  death, 
<in  these  and  other  circumstances  which 
mark  our  ordinary  life,  how  litUe  can 
«[ian  and  the  world  do  for  us, — how  little 
4Mn  they  support  us  when  our  case  is 


most  trying,  and  how,  for  the  satisfactioh 
of  our  deepest  needs,  they  are  vain  and 
worthless!  Oh!  surely  iu  this  unquiet 
and  distressful  world  it  is  the  only  true 
solace  of  our  life  to  know  and  to  feel  that 
we  can  rest  upon  the  unchangeable  God; 
and  that  we  can  commit  ourselves  iti 
peaco  to  Him  who  knoweth  them  that 
are  Ills. 

The  same  causes  that  make  our  life  a 
life  of  change  and  disappointment  also 
tend  to  weaken  the  consolation  which 
springs  from  this  blessed  truth.  Few  hold 
it  as  it  ought  to  be  held,  in  its  simplicity 
and  clearness.  Amidst  the  fond  desires 
and  clinging  cares  of  life--amidst  its 
pleasures,  contentions  and  pursuits  -^ 
amidst  its  customs,  literature,  and  mod^s 
of  thinking— the  great  lines  of  eternal 
truth  are  seen  by  glimpses  faded  and 
broken,  now  near,  now  renrote,  seldom 
viewed  iu  their  grand  consistency,  or  fdt 
in  their  ever-moving  power.  And  this 
is  the  case — not  of  the  careless  and  the 
wicked,  who  live  for  the  future  altogether 
upon  the  chance— but  of  a  great  multi- 
tude of  those  who  have  many  sincere 
desires  after  truth,  and  wish  to  approve 
themselves  to  God.  The  common  cares, 
and  toils,  and  pleasures  of  life,  in  con- 
nexion with  faults  of  heart  and  temper, 
inconsideration,  sloth,  vanity,  irresolu- 
tion, undue  fondness  for  the  present  life, 
and  a  corresponding  indifference  to  the 
future  and  eternal— these,  without  any 
more  wilful  and  open  sins,  go  to  dim  our 
spiritual  perceptions,  and  to  deprive  ub 
of  the  security  which  springs  from  know- 
ing that  we  are  (xod*s.  We  move  in  cur- 
rents of  life  in  which  God  is  not  steadily 
contemplated  as  our  Portion ;  and  it  is 
no  wonder  if,  when  we  are  hiding  our- 
selves from  Ilim  amidst  outer  cares  and 
objects,  He  should  appear  frequently  hid- 
den and  almost  lost  to  us.  It  is  this 
habit  of  living  which  leads  men  in  re)i- 
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gion  to  trust  in  external  ceremonies—in 
a  regular  and  decent  profession — in  an 
orthodox  creed — in  means  which,  when 
80  used,  rather  keep  the  great  end  of 
religion  out  of  sight  than  lead  to  it.  The 
flame  disposition,  carried  a  little  further, 
baa  been  tlie  grand  source  of  all  heresies 
and  contentions ;  for  men,  not  disposed 
like  little  children  to  submit  to  the  truth, 
have  erected  systems  of  theur  own,  and 
have  troubled  themselves  and  the  world 
with  unquiet  disputations  and  turbulent 
contests  for  tlie  supremacy  of  their  errors. 
It  is  well,  indeed,  when  they  see  their 
error,  and  do  not  fall  finally  away— when, 
taught  by  experience  the  vanity  of  all 
other  courses,  they  turn  to  God  and  lean 
wholly  upon  Him.  But  whatever  the 
course  of  the  world,  the  indifference  and 
laxity  of  professed  Christians,  the  preva- 
lence of  profanity  and  infidelity — not- 
withstanding the  innumerable  causes 
which  come  in  to  vex  the  soul  of  the 
believer,  and  to  blunt  his  spiritual  per* 
ceptions  and  his  hopes — he  yet,  over  all, 
lias  an  enduring  refuge,  and  he  finds  his 
rest  and  felicity  in  this :  "  The  founda- 
tion of  God  standeth  sure,  and  the  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  His." 

The  words  of  the  text  declare  to  us  the 
terms  of  the  covenant  between  God  and 
man.  This  covenant  is  declared  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  it  is  delivered  to  us.  God 
and  man  are  the  contracting  parties ;  and 
a  *'  seal  is  affixed  to  it,  in  allusion  to  the 
custom  of  those  countries  said  to  have 
iiad  an  inscription  on  both  sides  of  a 
covenant,  agreeable  to  the  condition  of 
the  persons  contracting/'  On  God's  part 
there  is  this  impress  or  inscription, — 
<'The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His;" 
and  on  our  part, — *'  Let  every  man  that 
nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from 
iniquity." 

The  knowledge  that  God  has  of  His 
people  ia  implied  in  the  exercise  of  that 
infinite  and  eternal  knowledge  wliich  is 
inseparable  from  His  perfections.  God 
must  perfectly  know  eveiything  that  He 
has  made,— the  nature,  the  extent,  the 
powers  and  efiects  of  all  creatures  and 
tliiags  are  all  unveiled  before  Him.  With 
Him  there  is  no  diatinction  between 
great  and  Uttloy^numbeia  aad  succes- 


sions of  times  have  no  relation  to  Him  ^ 
and  as  the  sun  when  it  shines  reveals  all 
natural  objects,  so,  in  the  light  of  that 
Eternal  Mind,  are  all  things  seen; — all 
places,  all  creatures,  the  motions  of  all 
hearts,  all  that  is  probable  and  possible, 
were  ever  in  the  view  of  Him  whose 
understanding  is  infinite.  If  anything, 
soever  little,  were  unknown  to  God,  He 
would  not  be  an  all-perfect  being,  neither 
would  He  be  the  moral  governor  of  a  uni- 
verse filled  with  beings  gifted  with  free- 
dom of  will,  and  thought,  and  reas<»]. 
He  telleth  the  number  of  the  starsb  He 
knows  their  component  parts.  He  weigh- 
eth  them  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.  He 
knows  all  the  creatures  and  product* 
with  which  He  has  stored  them ;  the 
meanest  insect,  no  less  than  the  mightiest 
planet,  is  subject  to  His  gaze.  And  if 
God  knows  perfectly  all  inanimate  object» 
and  operations,  shall  He  not  as  perfectly 
know  all  the  actions,  thoughts,  motives^ 
and  cluuracters  of  those  upon  whom  He 
has  impressed  an  intellectual  nature^  ia 
some  respects  like  His  own?  This  is  a 
knowledge  which  is  most  worthy  of  God, 
which  infinitely  transcends  in  kkid,  as 
well  as  in  extent  and  degree,  the  highest 
knowledge  of  the  most  exalted  creaturea. 
He  not  only  knows  all  that  is  in  the  wtmd^ 
all  that  is  in  the  affections,  every  stirring* 
and  purpose  of  the  soul,  but  He  know» 
what  is  impossible  for  the  soul  of  the 
creature  to  know  itself, — ^He  knows  the 
whole  web  of  its  vices  and  its  inclinatioiis, 
how  and  when  they  will  unfold  them- 
selves, and  what  they  would  have  done 
had  He  not  prevented  them.  Does  not 
the  experience  of  men  and  all  history 
speak  to  us  of  this  mighty  trutk  ?  How 
otherwise  would  this  wicked  worM  kavft 
continued  in  being,  if  God  had  not  knows 
and  overruled  all  the  policy^  the  irti* 
flees,  the  secret  macliinations,  tlie  deceit- 
ful contrivances,  and  guilty  projects  of 
men  ?  How  has  He  stepped  in  and  de- 
feated all  their  deep-laid  schemes— tunied 
into  channels  unthought  of  their  wi^ed 
designs-*made  bad  men  the  executioners 
of  the  bad— caught  the  meet  politic  in 
their  own  snares — and  laid  with  the 
ground  all  the  proud  fabrics  of  tlie 
mighty  !    When  men  are  plotting  soma 
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■8.ccrct -business,  remote  from  human  oh- 
ficrvation — when  ..they  try  to  porsuide 
themselves  that  God  doth  not  know,  how 
does  conscience  sting  them  to  the  quitik, 
and  give  them  but  too  sure  an  indication 
of  a  presence  which  nothing  can  elude  1 
Who  told  His. prophets  what  was  going 
on  in  men's  hearts  in  their  day — what 
4heir  characters  and  purposes — tlie  ends 
and  issues  of  their  life  ?  Who  has  tliat 
piercing  eye  from  which  no  darkness  can 
liidc — tliat  swift  wheel  of  wrath  which 
fio  sinner  can  escape?  Wlio  has  that 
record  in  which  are  traced  the  sins  and 
secret  working  of  men's  hearts  from  the 
beginning  uutil  now  ?  Who  but  He  who 
is  of  great  x)ower,  whose  understanding 
is  infinite?  Who  but  lie  who,  for  our 
never-failing  comfort,  has  set  His  seal  to 
the  mighty  truth, — "  The  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  His  ?*' 

It  is  an  exercise  of  faith  to  believe  that 
God  knows  us  as  individuals — knows  us 
•through  and  tlirough>-<knows  and  pon- 
ders all  our  thoughts  and  motives,  our 
characters  and  actions, — that  our  dan- 
gers, our  temptations,  our  needs,  are 
perfectly  known  to  Ilim.  And  this  is  nn 
•exercise  of  faith  most  blessed  in  the  daily 
conduct  of  our  lives.  If  it  were  more 
lively,  how  would  it  keep  us  from  sin, 
intpart  clearness  and  transparency  to  our 
life,  and  urge  us  to  think  and  act  as  un- 
der the  light  of  (xod's  countenance.  Of 
'What  cheerful  energy  and  holy  comfort 
do  we  deprive  ourselves,  when  we  keep 
fh>m  our  view  the  truth  that  God  knows 
U9  ?  We  are  naturally  tempted  to  think 
that  God  does  not  know  us;  and  this 
temptation  is  deepened  by  a  sinful  or  a 
-careless  course.  We  cannot  believe  that 
amidst  innumerable  worlds,  and  all  that 
appertains  to  them,  we,  as  persons,  should 
yet  ever  be  beheld  by  God— that  He 
«hoald  closely  notice  us^-that  we  should 
ficrer  be  for  a  moment  out  of  His  sight. 
We  cannot  believe  that  He  sets  so  high  a 
value  upon  us  as  to  make  us  the  objects 
of  His  personal  love,  and  therefore  we  do 
not  come  near  to  Him,  or  commit  our- 
celves  to  Him  in  the  consciousness,  that 
if  we  would  but  follow  the  leading  of  His 
bond,  we  would  become  truly  His. 

.Nevertheless,  most  sore  is  the  truth,— 


the  Lord  knoweth  them  tlwt  arc  His* 
And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  U  by  the 
very  necessity  of  Ilis  nature  He  must 
know  all  things  and  creatures,  how  shouUl 
He  be  ignorant  of  those  who  are  His,— 
His  not  merely  by  creation  and  preserv- 
ation, but  His  by  a  higher  stamp  an  1 
signature, — His  by  the  purchase  of  His 
own  Son, — His  by  resemblance  and  con- 
formity to  himself!  If  the  Lord  pre- 
served the  Israelites  who  had  marked  the 
lintels  and  aide-posts  of  their  doors  wiiU 
the  blood  of  a  lamb,  shall  He  not  know 
and  preserve  those  who  are  marked  by  the 
blood  of  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ? 
It  would  surely  dishonour  God  to  sup- 
pose  that  He  knows  tlie  stars  of  the  ma- 
terial creation,  and  does  not  know  every 
one  of  His  own  spiritual  offspring  and 
lineage, — His  own  sons  and  daughters 
whom  He  has  ransomed  for  himself* 
But  not  only  does  God  know  them  each 
one,  but  He  always  and  perfectly  knew 
them, — the  whole  Church  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world, — all  its  members  of  all 
ages,  and  ranks,  and  sexes,  from  right- 
eous Abel  to  the  saints  tliat  shall  be 
gathered  to  himself  at  His  second  com<« 
ing; — all  this  spiritual  creation,  knit 
together  in  perfect  harmony,  like  that 
great  tree  above  whose  leaves  are  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations,  was  seen  by 
Him  from  all  eternity  in  one  finished  and 
symmetrical  whole. 

What,  then,  for  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment, can  we  possess  more  than  this, — : 
"  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His  ?" 
If  we  are  His,  may  we  not  calmly  say 
like  David,  in  the  view  of  past  sins,  or 
present  wants,  and  dangers,  and  tempta- 
tions, **  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall 
not  want  ?"  He  is  acquainted  with  all 
your  ways,  He  underatandeth  youc 
thoughts,  He  knows  you  as  well  as  if  you 
were  the  only  objects  of  His  care.  An4 
He  who  knows  you  so  well,  loves  you  aa 
well  as  He  knows  yon  ;  and  to  shew  yott 
that  it  is  so,  was  He  not  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are?  Surely,  there** 
fore,  you  can  love  and  trust  Him ;  before 
Him  you  can  lay  your  sins  and  burdens ; 
you  can  feel,  if  you  want  all  other  sym- 
pathy, you  have  the  tender  regard  of  tli9 
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'  most  powerful  and  affectionate  of  be! ngs, 
^  that  you  can  never  be  desertecl  or  for- 
saken, and  that  sooner  shall  the  planets 
melt  away  fh)m  the  son,  than  yon  should 
i  fail  to  see  Him,  and  be  with  Him  where 
He  is.  And  all  this  you  can  feel  now;* 
now,  in  the  ordinance  of  His  supper,  if 
you  are  His,  He  assures  you  of  His  eter- 
nal intimacy  and  love ;  He  gives  you  the 
open  pledge,  sealed  by  His  own  blood, 
that  all  His  promises  are  yours ;  that  He 
will  secure  and  support  you  here;  that 
He  will  bring  you  to  His  Eternal  Father, 
and  make  you  unalterably  and  unutter- 
ably happy  in  that  world  wliere  every- 
thing that  mars  your  likeness  to  Him 
shall  be  taken  away,  and  you  shall  be 
perfect  before  Him  in  His  kingdom. 


God's  saving  mercy  is  such  a  jewel, 
that  though  the  Lord  gives  it  but  to  few, 
yet  He  will  never  take  it  away  from  any 


that  He  hath  given  it  to— (Psalm  Ixxxhr. 
28.)  Believer,  God  may  take  aoythinj? 
away  from  you  but  His  mercy.  If  God 
come  to  take  away  your  children,  give 
them ;  if  He  come  to  take  away  year 
estate,  let  Him  have  it ;  if  He  come  to 
take  away  your  health  and  lives,  yield 
them  ;  strive  not  with  Him ;  bless  a  giv- 
ing^ and  bless  a  taking  God.  U  He  crave 
a  right  band  or  right  eye,  and  wlist  is 
dearest  to  you,  give ;  yield  all  to  Him, 
but  say,  **  Let  me  only  keep  thy  mcrcv; 
I  cannot  part  with  that ;  ic  is  the  only 
thing  I  cannot  spare.**  The  blessed 
Canaanite's  striving  with  Christ  was 
about  His  mercy ;  '*  Be  aUent,  disovn 
me,  reproach  mCf  I  care  not,  hot  tliy 
mercy  I  must  have."  This  mercy  is 
God's  merer,  therefore  sovereignly  flree, 
therefore  almighty,  therefore  eternal. 
You  sin,  believer,  wlicn  ytm  fear  His 
taking  away  His  mercy  ;  He  gave  it  st 
first  that  you  might  be  eternally  possessed 
of  it.  Mercy  gave  mercy,  and  mercy 
will  keep  mercy,  and  mercy  will  stay 
with  you  and  keep  yea  for  ever-— 
Traiir*  Throne  of  Grace. 


THE  PROVIDENCE  OF  GOD. 


So  far  from  what  are  technically  termed 
**  special  providences"  being  of  rare  occur- 
rence, we  believe  that  there  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual who  could  not  relate  one  or  more 
incidents  in  his  own  life,  or  from  his  ob- 
servation of  the  life  of  others,  which  some 
may  call  *'  singular  good  fortune,"  others 
**  very  remarkable  coincidences;"  but 
which  we  recognize  as  the  doings  of  a 
Personal  God,  who,  lest  He  should  be 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  His  children 
by  His  own  beautiful  and  orderly  "  gene- 
ral laws"  appointed  for  their  good,  thus 
constantly  reminds  them  of  His  govern- 
ment of  themselves,  and  of  His  interest 
in  all  that  affects  their  wellbeing.  Such 
"  interferences  '*  with  us  and  our  con- 
cerns are  not  "  miraculous,*'  even  when 
most  wonderful,  unless,  indeed,  this  be 
not  a  miracle  of  surpassing  wonder,  that 
God  should  carry  on  a  plan  of  Providence 
extending  over  all  worlds  and  all  time, 
while  each  person's  case  is  considered 
and  attended  to  as  much  as  if  he  were 

I  •  The  preceding  discourse  formed  part  of  a 
discourse  r!eUrered  at  tbe  commonion.jj 


the  only  existing  thing  in  the  universe  t 
So  far  from  the  idea  of  God's  special  aod 
fatherly  care  of  us  being  in  any  way  in- 
consistent with  His  greatness,  that  it  is 
essential  to  it.  It  is  man's  littleness 
which  prevents  him  from  attending  to 
details,  except  within  a  very  limited 
sphere.  It  is  God's  greatness  whidi 
enables  Him  to  do  so  throughout  all 
worlds.  "Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,* 
says  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (xl.  26,)  vbea 
speaking  of  the  majesty  of  Jehovali, 
"and  behold  who  hath  created  these 
things,  that  bringeth  out  their  host  by 
number:  tic  callcth  them  all  by  names, 
by  the  greatness  of  His  might,  for  that 
He  is  strong  in  power;  not  one  failetb!" 
But  what  practical  inference  does  the 
prophet  draw  from  tills  ?  Is  it  to  dis- 
suade men  from  trusting  such  a  God? 
or  from  entertaining  the  thought— as  ^f 
unworthy  of  such  a  great  Being !— that 
He  could  concern  himself  about  the  wars 
of  suffering  men  ?  Ko,  The  reiy  re- 
verse of  this  is  the  prophet's  argument. 
Because  God  was  so  great,  tliey  might  le 
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assured  that  their  case  could  not  be  over- 
]>K>ked ;  ami  He  expostulates  with  them 
for  such  unbelief:  "  Why  say  est  thou^  O 
Jncob,  and  speakcst,  O  Israel,  Mj  way  is 
hii]  from  the  Lord,  and  my  judgment  is 
f  asscd  over  by  my  God?  Hast  thou  not 
known,  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the 
ercrlasting  God,  tlie  Lord,  the  Creator 
of  the  ends  of  tho  earth,  fainteth  not, 
ncitlicr  is  weary  ?  there  is  no  searching 
of  His  understanding.  He  giveth  power 
to  the  faint ;  and  to  them  that  have  no 
nilglit  He  increaseth  strength.  Even  the 
youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the 
young  men  shall  utterly  fall :  but  they 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
llieir  strength ;  they  shall  mount  up  with 
If  Ings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  run,  and  not 
be  weary;  and  they  shall  walk,  and  not 
faint." 

And  was  it  not  to  strengthen  our  faith 
in  a  Father's  presence  with  us,  and  know- 
ledge of  us,  and  love  to  us,  so  that  we 
might  ever  feel  the  reality  of  His  per- 
sonal and  of  His  special  providence,  as 
well  as  of  Flis  universal  government,  that 
He  who  WAS  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh" 
dwelt  among  us,  and  became  one  with  us 
in  our  nature,  in  our  labours,  trials,  and 
sufferings  —  busying  Himself  about  the 
good  and  happiness  of  individuals  and 
families— entering,  with  a  heart  full  of 
sympathy  and  love,  into  all  that  con- 
cerned humanity?  And  what  lessons 
did  He  inculcate  regarding  God's  care  of 
125?  Hear  His  own  blessed  words :  **Are 
not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings, 
and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before 
God  ?  But  even  the  very  ha-.rs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  not  there- 
fore: ye  are  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows.  And  seek  not  ye  wliat  ye  shall 
eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  neither  be  ye 
of  doubtful  mind.  For  all  these  things 
do  the  nations  of  the  world  seek  after : 
and  your  Father  knowcth  that  ye  have 
need  of  these  things.  But  rather  seek  ye 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you." 

We  could  tell  many  a  story  to  our 
readers  illustrating  those  blessed  truths ! 
There  is  hardly  a  week  in  our  life  in 
which,  while  coming  into  contact,  during 
pastoral  visitation,  with  families  in  every 


variety  of  outward  circumstances,  and 
I  hearing  their  private  histories,  we  havo 
not  been  led  to  adore  tho  wonderful 
**  leadings  and  supplies"  of  a  wise,  power- 
ful, and  gracious  God.  Many,  alas!  we 
have  forgotten,  until  they  are  recalled 
by  some  jotting  in  our  parish  memor- 
anda. Though  there  is  nothing  pecu- 
liarly striking  in  the  story,  or  rather 
because  it  is  of  a  kind  which  frequently 
comes  under  a  minister's  observation,  we 
sliall,  in  a  few  words,  narrate  it  as  an  in- 
cident which  occurred  a  few  days  ago  to 

A  Highland  Widow. 

She  came  one  morning  among  the 
many  who  occupy,  with  various  matters 
of  business,  the  time  of  the  minister  of 
a  populous  parish.  She  was  cleanly 
dressed,  and  appeared  very  sad  and  de- 
jected. Her  story,  and  the  causes  of  her 
sorrow,  were  soon  told.  She  and  her 
family,  consisting  of  four  daughters  and 
a  son,  had  been  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment Commissioners  as  emigrants  to 
Australia.  Under  the  impression  that 
they  were  to  sail  early  in  spring,  her 
daughters  had  left  their  service.  The 
son,  in  the  meantime,  had  broken  his 
arm,  and  was  unable  to  work.  They 
were  strangers,  in  a  strange  land.  The 
certificates  in  their  possession,  from  their 
minister  and  landlord  in  the  Highlands, 
represented  them  as  a  sober,  industrious, 
and  most  deserving  family.  Week  after 
week  passed,  while  waiting  for  the  ex- 
pected order  to  sail.  The  purse,  never 
very  full,  was  fast  getting  empty  in  the 
great  city.  But  at  last  the  order  came, 
that  in  three  days  they  must  embark  t 
Their  passage  was  paid.  They  must  go, 
or  lose  all.  One  difficulty  alone  remained, 
— they  could  not  supply  themselves  with 
all  the  necessary  articles  of  clothing ;  and 
unless  these  could  be  obtained,  their 
chests,  when  opened  at  Liverpool,  would 
be  found  wanting  in  the  shoes,  the  peti« 
coats,  the  shifts,  &c.,  which  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  voyage ;  and  she 
and  her  family  would  be  sent  back  ia 
poverty  and  despair!  How  much  was 
required  to  make  up  the  defective  articles? 
Only  twelve  shillings !  A  small  soai, 
reader  I  but  nevertheless,  as  Hx,  almost^ 
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US  Australia  itself  from  tlie  poor  woman's  | 
j:ra«p.     Oh!    ye   who    think    little    of! 
.tvrelre  shillings,  or  twelve  pence,  would  | 
that  je  accompanied  a  minis'.er  in  his  | 
dailj  rounds,  and  eoon  would  jou   be  ' 
taught  to  feel  what  comfort  to  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless,  the  hungry  and  the ' 
sick,   aye,  and  to   your  own  heart,  ye  j 
are  dinly  making  and  daily  spending, 
without  hardly  knowing  how   or  why! 
Perhaps,  however,  the  money  might  be 
got,    "  somehow  or    other,"    in    a   few 
days.     But  that  afternoon  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  town,  and  in  two  days  the  ship 
was  to  sail ;   and  after  she  had    saik-d, 
the  twelve  shillings,  one  hundred  times 
multiplied,   would  not  get    the    widow 
and    her    family  on   board.     "  What   is 
to  be  done?"  —  **  God   alone   knows  !"  j 
she  replied,  meekly  bending  her   head, 
and  uipiog  her  tears   with   her  apron. 
**  I  have  not  thui  an  eye  for  four  nights, 
— the  lassies  are  as  ill  as  me.     We  have 
parted  with  all  we  had."    W'ho  will  give 
«ic  twelve  shillings  ?  ihoujrht  I.     Why 
Bot  give  it  yourself?  exclaims  my  read- ' 
er?.    Try  the  experiment  first,  I  rcpiy, . 
when  such  demands  come  daily  on  you,  \ 
—hourly  almost !  A  very  convenient  phi-  ^ 
losophy  is  this,  of  every  thing  being  done 
sow-a-days  by  ministers!     "Go  to  the 
minister !     Ask  the  minister !     Apply  to 
the    minister!      Fond  of   money  those 
Biiuisters, — why  not    give   twelve  shil- 1 
lings?**    Instead  of  saying  so,  please  go  , 
to  your  own  minister,  if  you  have  one, 
and  say  to  him,  "  I  can  afiard  to  give  ' 
such  and  such  in  cluuity — twelve  shil- 
lings occafionally — let  me  know  of  any 
case  where  it  can  be  of  use."   Ah !  had  I 
known  of  such  a  considerate  friend,  how 
glad  I  would  have  made  my  poor  Iligh- 
bnd  petitioner  I  What  can  be  done  ?  To 
such  repeated  questions,  whicli  too  dearly 
said,  "  Nothing  can  be  done,"  she  replied 
in  sobs,  **  Sorely  God,  who  has  helped 
me  in  my  widowhood — who  has  never 
left  me  since  he  gaed  awa — will  not  de- 
aert  me  in  the  eleventh  hoar.    '  Tkotufh 
He   day   me,  yet  rU  pmt   my  tnut  m 
i7rJN  f    **l  can  give  yon  four  or  five 
•hiUings,**  cheerfully  said  I ;  <*  but  what 
gopd  would  that  do  ?"^"  God  who  made 
«oe  fiiead  to  a  stnuiger  might  find 


another  before  we  must  sail."  **Co:r.c 
back,"  I  said,  "  in  an  hour,  and  we  sh:iil 
see  what  can  yet  be  done."  It  was  or^e  tf 
those  expedients  to  which  we  resort  in 
order  to  remove  pain  even  for  a  time 
from  our  eyes  when  we  cannot  see  liow 
to  relieve  it,  I  had  resolved,  however, 
to  give  her  the  money,  and  not  to  buy 
the  next  tempting  12s.  book  which  met 
my  eye !  In  the  meantime  a  marriare 
party  was  announced,  and  the  happy 
bride  and  bridegroom  stood  where  the 
wilow  had  stood  a  few  miautes  befort  : 
for  thus  do  sorrows  and  joys  constantly 
pass  in  ligiit  and  shade  across  the  daily 
life  of  the  minister.  The  bridegroom  wr.s 
a  Highlander,  and  returning  that  d^y 
with  his  bride  to  his  Highland  honri'. 
The  marriage  being  over,  the  hridegroooi, 
to  my  unspeakable  surprise,  begged  wv 
to  accept  of  one  pound,  to  be  expendtd 
for  any  charitable  purpose !  I  told  him  of 
his  poor  countrywoman.  He  requested 
that  she  should  have  it  all.  May  God  bless 
the  pair !  Long  may  it  be  ere  the  bonniiS 
bride  is  a  widow ;  and  when  that  dnrk 
hour  comes,  may  she  find  a  widow's  friecd 
like  her  own  good  bridegroom ! 

Tlio  poor  widow  returned.  "  You  trusted 
God,"  I  said  ;  *'  and  no  one  who  does  so 
was  ever  put  to  shame."  I  gave  her  the 
pound.  I  shall  not  tell  you,  reader,  for  I 
cannot,  wluit  she  said,  or  how  she  looked. 
But  as  she  departed,  with  many  tears  and 
thanksgivings  to  the  Father  of  the  father- 
less, I  found  myself  weeping  like  herself, 
and  my  faith  strengthened  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God. 

The  wind  blows  fresh  and  dear !  and 
while  I  write,  the  widow  and  her  family 
are  on  their  voyage,  and  taking,  probably, 
a  last  look  of  the  old  country,  and  re- 
membering with  many  thoughts  the  lonely 
spot  where  he  lies  buried,  and  "^  the  dim 
shieliqg  on  the  misty  island  1"  that  shall 
never  more  be  their  home. 


TIR  FimLT. 


The  fiunily  is  now  more  than  ever  the 
first  element  and  the  last  rampart  of 
society.  Whilst  fai  general  society  evoy- 
thing  becomes  more  and  more  motnle, 
pertooal,  and  transieat,  it  is  in  domestic 
li&  that  the  demand  for  penDmencyt 
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and  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  sacri- 
ficing the  present  to  the  future  are  inde- 
structible ;— it  is  in  domestic  life  that  the 
ideas  and  the  virtues  which  form  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  excessiTO  and  ungoverned 
raoTement  excited  in  the  great  centres  of 
ciTilization,  are  formed.  The  tumuU  of 
business  and  pleasure,  temptation  and 
strife,  which  reigns  in  our  great  cities, 
would  soon  throw  the  whole  of  society 
into  a  deplorable  state  of  ferment  and 
dissolution,  if  domestic  life,  with  its  calm 
activity,  its  permanent  interests,  and  its 
fixed  prospects,  did  not  oppose  solid  bar- 
riers throughout  the  country  to  the  rest- 
less waves  of  this  stormy  sea.  It  is  in 
the  bosooi  of  domestic  life,  and  under  its 
influences,  that  private,  the  basis  of  pub- 
lic morality,  is  most  securely  maintained ; 
there,  too,  and  in  our  days,  there  almost 
exclusively,  the  afiections  of  our  nature, 
friendship,  gratitude,  and  self-devotion, 
all  the  ties  which  unite  hearts  in  the  sense 


of  a  common  destiny,  grow  and  flourish. 
It  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  society 
that  there  should  be  some  safe  retreat  in 
whicli  the  afiectionate  dispositions  of  the 
heart  of  man  may  expand  in  freedom ; 
and  that  occasionally  emerging  from  that 
retreat,  they  may  exhibit  their  presence 
and  their  power  by  some  beautiful, 
examples  in  that  tumultuous  region  of 
politics  in  which  they  are  so  rarely  found; 
but  these  social  virtues  must  be  nursed 
in  the  bosom  of  domestic  hfe — these 
social  afibctions  must  spring  from  family 
afiections.  Home,  the  abode  of  stability 
and  morality,  also  contains  the  hearth  at 
which  all  our  afiections  and  all  our  self- 
devotion  are  kindled  ; — it  is  in  the  circle 
of  the  family  that  the  noblest  parts  of  our 
nature  find  satisfeictions  they  would  seek 
for  else  in  vain ;— it  is  from  that  circle 
that,  when  circumstances  demand,  they 
can  go  forth  to  adorn  and  bliss  society. — 
Gutzot, 


THE  PARROT  OF  ATURES. 


[There  is  a  legend  amongst  the  Gotreke  Indiana,  that  the  brave  Atures,  when  closely  pursued  by 
the  cannibal  Caribs,  took  refuge  on  the  rocks  of  the  cataracts,— a  mournful  place  of  abode,  la 
which  this  oppressed  race  perished,  together  with  its  language  I  In  the  most  inaccessible  portion 
of  the  Randal,  other  grares  of  the  same  character  are  met  with  ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
but  descendants  of  the  Atures  did  not  become  extinct  imtil  a  much  more  recent  period.  There 
still  lives,  and  it  Is  a  singular  fad,  an  old  parrot  in  Maypures  whicli  cannot  be  understood,  because, 
aa  the  nj^ves  assert,  it  speaks  the  language  of  the  Atures  I  The  parrot  of  the  Atures  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  charming  poem  by  my  friend  Professor  Ernst  Curtius,  the  tutor  of  the  pro- 
mifling  young  Prince  Friedrick  Wilhelm  of  Prussia.  The  author  will  forgire  me  for  closing  the 
prcaeot  section  of  the  "  Views  of  Nature"  with  this  poem,  which  was  not  designed  for  publication, 
aod  WIS  communicated  to  me  by  letter.  } 


Where,  through  deserts  wild  and  dreary, 

Orinoco  dashes  on. 
Sits  a  Parrot  old  and  weary, 

Like  a  8cu]ptur*d  thing  of  stoQ0. 

Through  its  rocky  barriers  flowing. 
Onward  rolls  the  foaming  stream  ; 

Waving  palms  on  high  are  glowing 
In  the  sun's  meridian  beam. 

Ceaselessly  the  wares  are  heaving. 

Sparkling  up  in  antic  play ; 
While  the  sunny  rays  are  weaving 

Rainbows  in  the  feathery  spray. 

Where  yon  billows  wild  are  breaking, 

Bleeps  a  tribe  for  evermore. 
Who,  their  native  land  forsakmg. 

Refuge  sought  on  thia  lone  shore. 

Jls  tbcy  lived,  free,  dauntless  ever, 

80  the  brave  Aturisns  died ; 
And  the  green  banks  of  the  river  J 

All  tbeir  mortal  reHcs  hide» 


Yet  the  Parrot,  ne'er  forgetting 

Those  who  loved  him,  mourns  them  still; 
On  the  stone  bis  sharp  beak  whetting, 

WhUe  the  air  hia  wailings  fiU. 

Where  are  now  the  youths  who  bred  him. 
To  pronounce  their  mother  tongue,— 

Where  the  gentle  maids  who  fed  him. 
And  who  built  his  neat  when  youug? 

AU,  alast  are  lifeless  lying. 
Stretched  upon  their  grassy  bed ; 

Nor  can  all  his  mournful  crying, 
E'er  awake  the  slumbering  dead. 

Still  he  calls  with  voic6  imploring. ' 
To  a  world  that  heeds  him  not ; 

Nought  replies  but  t^aters  roaring— 
No  kind  soul  bewails  his  lot. 

Swift  the  savage  turns  his  rudder. 
When  his  eyes  the  bird  behold; 

None  e'er  saw  without  a  shudder 
That  Aturian  Parrot  old  I  _ 

HOKBOLDZt 
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THE  SUCCESSFUL  MERCnANT* 


Tills  volume  may  be  called  a  domestic 
epic  The  hero  is  a  merchant ;  and  the 
tale  is  the  rise  of  the  merchant,  and  the 
character  he  maintained. 

It  is  an  instructire  volume — and  ex- 
cepting a  few  digressions  of  unnecessary 
)0Dgth,  is  full  of  interest. 

Samuel  Budgett,  the  subject  of  the 
Wography,    was    not   a   mere   money- 
making  man ;  money  he  did  make,  but 
it  is  not  his  wealth  that  induces  us  to 
give  a  sketch  of  his  character  here.    His 
life  is   in  many  respects  an  excellent 
model  for  the  young  man  in  business. 
Be  had  three  good  advices  for  all  traders, 
Itorrowed  from  John  Wesley: 
Make  all  you  can. 
Save  all  you  can. 
Give  all  you  can. 
And  of  all  the  three  he  was  a  favourable 
•acample  himself!   He  made  much  money 
-»he  saved  much— and  he  gavo  away 
much,— to  the  amount,  it  was  reported, 
of  L.2000  a-year. 

He  was  born  in  1794;  his  parents 
made  theur  livelihood  by  a  small  shop, 
where  Samuel  learned  his  first  lessons  in 
merchandise. 

His  genius  was  commerce.  And  amid 
all  his  tradings,  where  none  was  more 
successful,  he  was  fervent  in  spirit,  serv- 
ing the  Lord. 

He  gave  early  proof  of  being  adapted 
for  the  world  of  business,  and  at  the  ago 
of  fifteen  was  apprenticed  in  lungswood, 
near  Bristol,  as  a  salesman  in  his  brother's 
provision  shop.  In  due  time  he  was 
taken  into  partnership— he  extended  the 
business— he  advanced  to  the  wholesale 
from  the  retail— removed  to  Bristol  after 
his  premises  in  Kings  wood  were  destroyed 
— and  left  at  his  death,  as  the  local 
papers  stated,  the  largest  business  in  the 
west  of  England. 

HIS  F1B8T  PBHHT. 

<*The  first  money  I  ever  recollect 

•  T^  Sueeetsfta'^ferchant :  ntetcheg  of  the  TAfe 
tf  Mr.  Samud  Budgctl,  taU  •/  Kingswood  Hith 
By:  WnxiAK  AKTSoa,  A.M..  Author  of  "  A 
lUaiion  to  tb«  lib«or«,"  &c.  London  :  Hamil. 
ton,  Ad»!ii8,  and  Co.,  Fatcrcocter  How  ;  and  J. 
llMOD,««PfttenioffterB<»w.    18&2. 


IKxssessing  was  gained  in  the  foUowirg 
way :  I  went  to  Mr.  Milks,  of  Kiimc-xa- 
don,  to  school,  a  distance  of  three  mlks. 
One  day,  on  my  way,  I  picked  up  a 
horse-shoe,  and  carried  it  about  three 
miles,  and  sold  it  t^  a  blacksmith  for  a 
penny,  lliat  was  the  first  penny  I  ever 
recollect  possessing;  and  I  kept  it  f^ 
some  time.  A  few  weeks  after,  the  came 
man  called  my  attention  to  a  boy  who 
was  carrying  off  some  dirt  opposite  hU 
door;  and  offered,  if  X  would  beat  tlie 
boy,  who  was  a  bigger  boy  than  myaelf, 
to  give  me  a  penny.  I  did  so;  homaue 
a  mark  upon  it,  and  promised  if  I  would 
bring  it  to  him  that  day  fortnight,  he 
would  give  me  another.  I  took  it  to  him 
at  the  appointed  time,  when  he  lolfilled 
his  promise,  and  I  thus  became  posaeased 
of  threepence  ;  since  which  I  have  never 
been  without,  except  when  X  gave  it  all 
away." 

8BC0ND  STEP  IN  TAADB. 

"  The  next  addition  to  my  stock  of 
money  was,  when  one  of  my  sisters,  in 
drawing  treacle,  had  let  it  run  ovet^ 
and  a  considerable  quantity  was  wasted. 
After  taking  up  what  she  thought  was 
worth  saving,  and  being  about  to  wash 
away  the  remainder,  I  ran  to  my  mother 
and  said,  *  Mother,  may  I  scrape  up  that 
treacle  and  sell  it  for  myself?'  Having 
gained  her  consent,  I  set  to  work,  scraped 
it  up  as  clean  as  possible,  and  sold  It  for 
three-halfpence.  Thus,  by  little  and 
little,  ray  ftmd  became  augmented,  uirtfi 
I  had  enough  to  purchase  •  Wesley's 
Hymns,*  and  X  considered  myself  a  rick 
and  happy  boy." 

*'  By  little  and  little"  he  increased  his 
stores,  from  a  mere  boy  he  displayed 
these  three  great  points  on  which  he 
always  insisted,— tact,  push,  and  prift- 
ciple. 

EAnLT  TEIJLL  AT  BAUGAlK-arAftlXO. 

"  *  I  was  one  day  coming  from  I^lgb» 
when  about  twelve  years  of  age,  aii4.9AW 
a  man  walking  along  with  an  ola  doilk^ 
and  a  young  one.  I  asked  the  J^Ase  of 
the  young  one.  He  said,  Two-and-j|ix- 
pence.  I  tried  to  see  if  he  would  w^ 
less ;  but  finding  he  would  not,  got  a 
cord,  put  it  round  his  neck,  paid  Uie^W^ 
and-sixpence,  took  it  home,^  %nd 'kypt  it 
a  few  days,  then  sold  It  to  a  Vtnl'TfBt 
for  five  shillings;  but  the  f»l4  tb^liuid 
no  money,  but  vi^xii'l  jf^y  la,  jO)9  fm^^ 
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of  the  week.  I  objected  to  leave  it  with- 
out security.  But  here  a  difficulty  arose, 
as  she  had  no  sc^curity  to  ofllT  but  a  pair 
of  new  stays,  which  had  just  cost  ten 
shillings.  *  Oh  !*  said  I,  *  there  is  nothing 
like  that,  because  it  is  easily  carried.'  So 
on  receiving  them,  I  cr.rried  them  all 
through  the  Tillage  in  my  hand,  and  said, 
*  JVIothcr,  here 's  a  pair  of  stays.  I  have 
sold  the  donkey ;  Mrs.  Ellis  will  call  and 
pny  five  sfaUliDgs ;  be  9nre  and  not  let  her 
have  the  stays  without  the  money.'  The 
donkey,  however,  unfortunately  died; 
and  she  wished  to  have  the  stays  returned 
wiihout  the  money;  but  in  vftio,  as  I 
believed  the  death  was  occasioned  by 
waint  of  proper  treatment ;  and  by  that  I 
Icamt,  *  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two 
ia  the  bush.' " 

Therefore,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  if 
you  wish  to  transact  business  with  him, 
yon  must  transact  in  cash. 

A  GOOD  IXVEBTMENT. 

"*By  the  time  I  left  Coleford  for 
Kingawood,  when  I  was  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years  of  age,  I  had  saved 
tliirty  pounds,  which  I  presented  to  my 
parents ;  which  they  intended  returning, 
bat  were  incapable.' 

^'  As  he  sets  forth  on  the  bard  path  of 
life,  fresh  from  this  filial  offering,  who 
doea  not  sec  beauty  and  blessing  resting 
on  the  head  of  the  penniless  apprentice  ? 
When  he  took  that  tempting  thirty 
pounds,  which  exalted  him  above  his 
comrade  boys,  and  laid  it  all  in  the  hand 
of  his  good  mother,  it  was  the  best  ven- 
ture of  his  life.  Young  man !  rely  upon 
this.  No  investment  under  the  sky  is  so  sure 
as  a  parents  blessing.  Temporal  welfare 
is  made  over  to  the  dutiful  son,  by  <  the 
first  commandment  with  promise.'  Shew 
mo  the  young  man  whose  hat  has  lost  its 
nap,  whose  coat  is  dim  and  bare,  whose 
giovet  are  far  worn,  who  walks  when 
Ilia  comrades  ride,  who  entertains  no 
one,  who  sees  few  sights,  who  never  has 
a  spare  shilling,  but  whose  mother  at 
home,  every  now  and  then,  drops  a  tear 
over  *new  tokens  of  his  self'denial ;  and 
f:*r,  far  rather  would  I  purchase  the  pros- 
pects of  that  young  man,  than  of  one 
whose  hat  is  bright,  his  coat  new,  his 
gloves  spruce,  who  can  jaunt  to-day  and 
entertain  to-morrow,  but  whose  mother, 
when  neighbours  inquire  for  her  boy,  i 
aaj'S  be  was  well  when  last  she  heard,  j 
hiding  in  the  solitude  of  her  aching  heart 
liaw  long  it  is  sin^  a  letter  came."  { 

Mr.  Budgett  was  nevertheless  noted  as 
akecntndeA    To  be  fair,  we  most  give 


both  sides  of  his  character,  which  we  do 
in  the  words  of  bis  biographer: — 

Ills  DEFECT. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  in  fhii 
heat  of  a  negociation,  he  never  went  be- 
yond even  what  his  own  principles  would 
sustain.  It  is  probable,  that  yielding  to 
his  natural  bent  and  eagerness,  he  some* 
times  did.  But  whenever  he  discovered 
such  a  case,  his  self-condemnation  wat 
bitter.  Whenever  such  a  case  waa 
pointed  out  to  him,  his  confession  of  the 
fault,  his  humbling  of  himself,  were 
prompt  and  most  instructive.  His  hab- 
itual, earnest  aim  was  at  unimpeachable 
integrity.  That  his  rigid  bargain-making 
did  not  arise  from  a  love  of  money,  from 
selfish  ambition,  from  indifference  to  the 
interests  of  others,  his  whole  life  amp]/ 
testifies.  It  arose  solely  from  his  natural 
passion  for  successful  trade.  It  was  in 
him,  what  the  passion  for  shooting  waa 
in  Buxton.  It  assorted  ill  with  his  entire 
being,  hut  there  it  was.  It  prevented 
those  who  did  not  know  the  whole  maa 
from  appreciating  his  extraordinary  worth. 
It  cost  him,  especially  in  his  earlier  car- 
eer, much  ill  will.  It  was  the  defect  of 
Ids  character ;  and  I  set  it  out  broadly, 
preferring  that  his  admirers  should  think 
I  have  said  too  much,  rather  tlian  tliaft 
general  readers  should  suspect  I  waa 
making  up  a  man.  It  is  for  general 
readers  I  write;  and  they  are  far  more 
likely  to  bo  profited  by  the  study  of  a 
real  man  with  a  blemish,  than  of  one  all 
beautiful  whom  they  suspect  to  be  im- 
aginary." 

One  of  his  remarkable  faculties  was 
the  clear  discernment  of /Aereiafion  which 
Uie  little  bears  to  the  ^«af,— moments  to 
years,  drachms  to  tons,  pence  to  thou* 
sands. 

"In  another  place  he  finds  a  maa 
idling.  You  can  soon  see,  that  of  all 
spectacles  this  is  the  one  least  to  hia 
mind.  '  If  you  waste  five  minutes,  that 
is  not  much ;  but  probably  if  you  wasto 
five  minutes  yourself,  you  lead  some  one 
else  to  waste  five  minutes,  and  that 
makes  ten.  If  a  third  follow  your  example, 
that  makes  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Now, 
there  are  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  off 
us  here;  and  if  every  one  wast^  five 
minutes  in  a  day,  what  would  it  come  to? 
Let  me  see.  Why,  it  would  be  fifteen 
hours ;  and  fifteen  hours  a-day  would  bo 
ninety  hours^  about  eight  days,  workloff 
time,  in  a  week ;  and  in  a  year,  woald  bo 
four  hundred  days.  Do  you  think  wo 
could  ever  stand  waste  like  that?'  Tho 
poor  loiterer  is  utterly  confounded.    B# 
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.)iad  no  idea  of  eatin^r  np  fifteen  honrf, 
much  less  four  hundred  days,  of  hia  good 
cmployer'a  time;  and  he  never  saw  be- 
fore how  fast  five  minutes  could  be  multi- 
pUed." 

THB  WORTH  OF  LITTLES. 

•*Prefcctly  you  light  upon  a  band  who 
are  hidden  behind  a  drapery  of  flour  ba^s, 
and,  thus  secluded,  are  repairing  such 
>iags  as  have  suffered  in  the  service. 
Kear  these,  yon  see  three  boys  seated 
at  an  anvil,  hammering  old  nails  straight. 
This,  you  are  told,  is  one  of  the  first  steps 
in  tlie  establishment.  On  entering,  a  boy 
is  set  to  this  work.  If  diligent  here,  he 
is  promoted  to  serve  under  the  master  bag- 
mender.  If  he  do  well  tliere  he  is  made  a 
nessenger.  And  then,  his  future  posi- 
tion in  the  house  depends  entirely  on  his 
ability  and  application.  *■  But,'  yon  are 
Tery  likely  to  ask,  *  what  are  these  old 
nails  which  the  boys  are  beating  straight?' 
'  ^**Oh!  they  are  the  old  nails  picked 
up  abont  the  concern.' 

'*'And  are  there  old  nails  enough 
pinked  up  about  the  concern  to  keep 
three  boys  employed  ?' 

♦*•  Not  constantly .'" 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
irdume  itself  for  the  details,  which  shew 
•^ow  Mr.  Buflgett's  fortune  grew.  ITiere 
was,  everybody  said,  a  secret  in  it.  He 
liad  difficulties  and  embarrassments ;  bat 
4>e  more  he  was  frustrated,  the  more 
energetic  he  became. 
*  His  piety  kept  pace  with  liis  wealth. 
Take  an  instance  at  his 

BTOCK-TAKraO. 

«  One  of  the  oldest  servants  in  the 
wtablishmont  of  tlw  Messrs.  Budgett, — 
-tne  who  saw  it  rise  and  grow,  told  me, 
that  as  his  station  lay  immediately  above 
the  private  counting-house,  he  found  that, 
]year  by  year,  as  soon  as  the  brothers  had 
strdck  the  balsnce,  they  retired  into  an 
inner  ofiUce,  and  there  kneeling  down  be- 
tbre  the  Lord  of  all,  acknowledged  His 
allotment  of  success  or  of  failure,  giving 
thanks,  or  presenting  humiliation,  as  the 
case  might  dictate." 

■Again,— 

«Tbe  habit  of  daily  prayer  in  tlie 
"ntabKshment,  which  we  noticed  in  our 
iBrst  chapter,  liad  existed  Irom  the  begin- 
tthig.  Wlien  the  business  was  xmly  re- 
iMul,  all  were  gathered  together  as*  £ntiiiy ; 
4mA  iriieaitliranched^iutinte  aneodeosivc 
(confiem,  a  portion  ttf  the  premisn  «t 
^inggwwid  was  set  apart  as  a  *  ehopel,' 
-and  still  stands  there,  serving  rnas^ 
.in  JSkAMom  Street,  thi* 


admirable  habit  was  maintained,  an4 
there  also  a  room  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose. &Iore  than  once  I  have  taken  part 
with  the  nten  in  their  unitod  devotions, 
and  that  with  delight  and  thanksgivinj. 
You  could  not  help  feeling  that  a  betttT 
tone  must  be  created  amongst  tboee  men 
by  this  daily  pause  in  their  haste,  this 
hearing  of  the  Holy  Word,  this  bowio* 
at  the  awful  yet  gracious  throne.  One 
of  those  who  knew  every  joint  df  ti-.e 
establishment,  who  lind  risen  with  it  and 
loved  it  as  if  it  were  his  own,  (a  fv-c-linj;, 
by  the  way,  which  I  found  more  among 
the  servants  of  that  establisbneia  thc!i 
among  those  of  any  other  vrith  whom  I 
have  ever  conversed,)  remarked  how  thla 
practice  tended  to  induce  among  the  men 
order  and  regularity  of  life,  even  where 
decided  piety  was  not  the  result.  •  Bo- 
sides,  you  sec,  sir,  in  this  way  the  ni^a 
get  to  pray  for  the  blessings  of  God  on 
the  business,  pud  there  is  a  great  deal  iu 
that.  Many  would  like  to  get  to  tlie 
elevation  we  have  reached,  but  they  can- 
not without  the  same  blessing."* 

▲  FUEXDLT  ADllOMinOR. 

*<  His  friend,  the  l<ev.  Joseph  lYood, 
was  standing  with  him  in  bis  now  bonK\ 
the  mommient  of  past  success  und  of  ex- 
pected abundance.  On  k>oking  out  in 
front,  the  eye  caught  sight  of  the  piriiii 
workbouse  beyond  the  garden ;  on  lo(;k- 
ing  out  behind,  it  rested  on  the  tomL- 
stones  of  a  cemetery.  Mr.  Wood  said  \o 
his  prosperous  friend,  '  You  luve  some- 
thing here  to  admonish  yon.  In  front 
you  have  the  workhouse,  to  which  3  ou 
tmnf  come;  behind  is  the  graTeyard,  to 
whKh  you  must  come.'  Ah !  it  were  well 
for  all  of  you  who  are  growing  rich  fast, 
had  you  at  hand  some  honest  "friend  to 
tell  yon  now  and  then  a  useful  truth ;  but 
would  you  receive  sudi  homely  words  in 
a  spirit  of  cordiality  and  gratitude? 
Samuel  Bndgett  did.  And  yon,  minis- 
ten,  would  you  all,  with  an  acquaint- 
ance so  rapidly  acquiring  wealth  and  im« 
portance,  venture  to  go  so  oiose  f  If  you 
have  some  of  tluit  class  in  your  flock,  do 
give  them  now  and  then  a  faithfM  word ; 
they  need  it,  poor  men,  if  any  iipoit*earth 
da" 

We  have  seen  bis  tact  and  push.  Take 
a  case  of  principle. 

TBB  CASK  OF  T.  1>. 

*^  Oruoers  liave  never  enjoyed  an  im- 
roaoulate  reputation  in  the  matter  of 
adulterating  goods.  Hot  a  few  of  tbeir 
most  costly  wares  are  capable  of  ea^y 
mixture.  Oenscienee  is  gcmauHy  twdneii 
to  ihe  fostare  babiinalito  Ite  mde.    Of 
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cnurje  the  grocer  Ima  cxcocdinpfly  good 
n'l.Ho-is  for  his  apprentiL'cs,  why  they 
h'l  )ul«l  aduItLTato.  Tet  if  he  went  to  the 
(Ir.ipvT  and  found  thut  for  llnca  he  had 
b  ^jL^itt  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  fiix,  he 
vdii'.d  call  t'lc  draper  a  clieat.  Or  if  he 
i  >\\i\i]  that  tite  silverdmith  hod  sold  lilm 
](l.itod  spoons  for  silver  spoons,  he  would 
oiU  lum  a  cheat.  It  is  only,  you  see, 
i )  Ills  own  line  of  business  that  such 
4^trolu'  reasons  exist  fur  doing  a  little 
•  I'.'ceptiun.  In  Mr.  Builgett'u  early  days, 
]>..i>;>er  was  under  a  heavy  tax;  and' in 
the  trade,  universal  tradition  said,  that 
nut  of  the  trado  everybody  expected  pep-  ! 
jscr  to  be  mixed.  In  tUe  shop  stood  a 
c  ::»'.<  libelled  V.  D.,  containing  something 
vL-ry  like  pepper  dust,  wherewith  it  was  I 
u^uil  to  mix  the  pepper  before  sending  it  I 
f  Ttli  to  serve  tlie  public.  The  trade  tra-  | 
<l'U'>:i  liad  obtained  for  the  apocryphiil ! 
r.  i^.  a  place  amongst  the  standard 
.jpLJclea  of  the  shop,  and  on  the  strength 
of  t!iat  trrulition  it  was  vended  for  pepper 
Tiy  men  who  thought  they  were  honest. 
I^it  as  Samuel  went  forward  in  life,  his 
i  h';i3  on  trad\e-morality  grew  clearer. 
'i'liis  P.  D.  began  to  give  him  much  dis- 
cutnTort.  He  thought  upon  it  till  he  was 
Fatidfied,  that  when  all  that  could  be  said 
was  weighed,  the  thing  was  wrong.  Ar- 
rived at  this  conclusion,  he  felt  that  no 
blessing  could  be  upon  the  place  while  it 
was  there.  He  instantly  decreed  that 
V.  P.  slioiiUl  perish.  It  was  night ;  but 
b  ii;li  bo  went  to  tiie  shop,  took  theUypo- 
<rit'vC'.i  cask,  carried  it  forth  to  the 
(]  I  ;rry,  then  staved  it,  and  scattered 
v.  I),  among  the  clods,  and  slag,  and 
s:  irics.  Ue  returned  with  a  light  heart. 
]>ut  he  recollected  tlmt- ho  had  left  the 
hi  ives  of  the  cask  in  the  quarry;  and 
Hi-  tluTC  was  no  need  to  let  thcni  go  to 
wa^tki,  his  first  act  in  the  morning  was  to 
return  and  gather  th«m  up. 

••'  Xow,  ye  busy  shopmen,  and  ye  more 
1  )r4Uy  merchants,  say,  before  the  only 
^vitness  who  beheld  that  act  under  the 
i.i;^Ut  heaven,  have  you  no  ^,  D.  which 
(iii;!ii.to  be  scattered  before  you  sleep? 
Y'>ur  thought  turns-  towards  something, 
— you  were  taught  it, — oieo  worthy  in 
ihcir  way  justify  it, — you  are  able  to 
laugji  others  out  of  their  scruples  about 
If, — you  arguo  witii  yourself  till  it  ap- 
))e;ir;i  *  fair  enough ;'  but  do  for  once  just 
^o  to  your  privaie  room,  and  sit  down 
iind  think.  Be  rational  for  a  moment  ir 
t  *-o  i.do  Bot  refuse  to  converse  alone  with 
>.()U£  tiottscience  and  your  God;  ay,,  go 
<:uwn  upon  youckneea  and  prsyfur  light, 
i\iF  it.  U  no  amaU  matter  tu.  bo  doing 
y^-'fonf^  Xqm  may  smile  at  It,  you  may 
Kbissi«(  Qvoiv  y^tu.umy  ^pouh-piKih*  w^rai- 
ij!g;  but  wru  »g  i*  wrjng,  and  tlierv  is  a 


Jud)?e  above  us, — wrong  is  wronjs,  and  it  ^ 
will  find  you  out.     He  sure  tins  worid  is  [ 
not  a  lawless  common,  where  all  who  can  * 
may  plunder  and  go  harmless, — it  is  a' 
kingdom  with  a  strong,  just  King,  whose 
laws  cannot  bo  broken,   whose  subjects 
cannot  be  ill-treated  in  His  sight,  with- 
out bringing  upon  the  offender  a  becom- 
ing punish  ratint." 

Tns  PBOGaBBS  or  punctuality  A1I»      ' 

DISPATCH. 

"  One  of  the  oldest  servants  of  the  firm 
related  to  mc  their  progress  from  the  old  . 
hours  to  those  now  established.    When 
he  entered  the  *  business,*  it  wassmnll; 
all  resided  in  the  house.    The  hours  were  ^ 
nominally  from  six  in  the  morning  to' 
nine  at  night;  but  it  was  generally  ten, 
and  sometimes  eleven  o'clock,  before  they 
could  rotire ;  and  these  hours  continue  I 
even  after  some  of  them  lived  a-way  from 
the  premises.     *  As  Mr.  Samuel'  bcuan 
to  take  a  lead  in  the  business,  he  would 
often    express  dissatisfaction   with   this' 
state  of  things.     '  It  is  not  rational,'  be 
would  cry;  *  you  ought  to  be  at  home 
with  your  families ;  we  might  just  as  ^^  ell . 
get  done  sooner.'    As  the  wholesale  trade 
sprang  up,  of  course  there  was  an  in-  ^ 
creasing  press  of  work;  and  every  now* 
and  then  ho  would  say,  *  I  do  not  like  to 
see  you  here ;  I  want  to  see  you  at  home :' 
we  mitat  get  done    sooner.'     Ue  made 
eiforts,  and  presently  the  bell  waa  regu-  - 
larly  rung  every  night  at  half-pa.st  eight.  . 
This  w<is  a  wonderful  relief,  and  the  men 
were  well  content.    *  Mr.  Sanmel'  was  of 
course  pleased  with  the  improvement  for 
a  tin;e,  but  he  soon  began  to  feel  that, 
they  had  not  gone  far  enough  in  the  right, 
direction.    Presently  he  was  again  exr^ 
pressing  his  dislike  to  see  tiiem  working, 
so  late,  and  saying,  *  I  don't  see  why  we. 
should  not  get  done  by  seven ;  yes,  b^ 
six  o'clock.'  They  thou^iht  this  very  kind 
of  him,  but  quite  impossible.  Before  long,, 
however,  they  all  fuund  themselves  start-*^ 
ing  for  home  at  seven  o'clock.    Still  he 
was  not  content :  he  aimed  at  six  o'clock,, 
and  gained  it." 

Mr.  B.  had  the  art  of  inAising  th» 
spirit  of  the  business  into  e¥cry  work- 
man on  the  prenuaes. 

BUSINESS  MEKTinaS. 

**  A  habit  existed  in  the  establlshmentf 
up  to  Mr.  Budgett's  death,  which  dated* 
from  an  early  period  of  its  history.  Erer^ 
month  the  heads  of  departments  and.  the 
travellera  met  the  principals*  when  all 
apoke  freely  on  matters  affecting  the  coor 
eem,  each  being  expected  to  stfite  an|r 
thing  which  he   thought  wanted   to   be 
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•vp^iiofl,  altered^  or  discontinued*  Tho 
observations  of  «fKsh  vould  naturallj  re- 
^  .to  lilo  own  deportment ;  but  rU  tl)o 
range  of  aului?cts  waa  opco.  By  this 
mosea^  the  principala  luid  tho  personal 
adf aatage  of  all  Uus  cxiierienoe  of  their 
T^spoBsible  aB«»tant8|  and  these  had  the 
oomfdrt  of  fodtn^  that  they  could  say 
wliateter  appeared  to  them  desirable  on 
poiiitt  afil'cting  etiher  the  morality,  the 
cMhrtf  or  the  success  of  the  establish- 
moni.  All  parties  gained  light  and  stim- 
tttns,  and  all  gradually  acquired  a  feeling 
of  common  responsibility  and  eommon 
ioterest.  After  these  meetings  the  prin- 
cipals and  travellers  took  tea  together. 

^  Besides  this  monthly  meeting,  it  was 
usual,  after  stock-taking,  to  give  all  the 
men  a  supper.  On  these  occasions  the 
rewards  fbr  punctual  attendance  were 
dfstffibnted  to  those  who  had  earned  ibem, 
apd  ^y^y  man  who  bad  not  had  one 
lijack  mark  received  his  bright  sovereign, 
which  frequently  amounted  to  a  hand- 
some sum  altogether.  Thus  when  the  oora- 
mercial  harvest- home  came,  tlie  laboarers 
had  the  harvest-home  feast,  and  a  good 
practical  stimulus  to  boot  for  their  future 
b(>Defit.  All  had  an  opportunity  of  say- 
ing anything  that  was  upon  their  heart 
loaay" 

Just  dealing  has  two  sides.  Obterve 
Mr.  Budgett's  appreciation  of  both, 

^  I  have  known  a  young  man  expost«' 
lated  with  for  using  moro  twine  than  was 
necessary  in  making  up  a  parcel;  and 
toother  person's  servant  admonished  that 
the  time  he  was  spending  in  gossip  was 
bis  ma8ter*s-^not  his  own.  On  another 
Dccasion  I  was  with  him,— ^he  was  passing 
througli  the  'Fruit-room'  with  his  usually 
qnick  step, — when  his  equally  sharp  eye 
Cfiught  the  balance  of  a  pair  of  scales 
which  were  bdng  at  that  moment  used; 
the  poise  was  against  the  customer. 
Kevcr  sball  I  forget  the  sharpness  of  the 
vebuke  which  that  young  man  recehied. 
1  may  Just  add  here,  that  severity  was  by 
DO  means  congenial  to  his  nature ;  indeed, 
tiie  gentleness  of  his  temper  stood  out  in 
marvellous  relief  fh)m  the  general  energy 
cfUscbaracter." 

nit  TBin>BRRE8S  OF  SPIRIT. 

•On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  when, 
iomc  hours  afterwards,  we  were  walking 
together  In  one  of  his  shrubberies,  he 
stopped  short  and  said,  -^  I  have  been 
thuiking  a  good  deal  about  ray  manner 

this  morning  with w  Do  you  think 

I  was  too  shsrp  with  him  V  I  replied, 
•  Welly  I  confess  that  I  sliouM  hare  been 
slhiid  of  you  fbr  the  Mxt^ix  months  if 
jron  had  given  me  such  a  ratinyg  and  I 


am  sure  you  would  not  wish  any  of  youf'  , 
young  men  to  be  afraid  of  you.'  *  Xou'ro  [ 
right  r  he  rejoined, '  I  was  too  sharp ;  Tve 
done  mischief:  I  see  it  alL  I've  not  only  • 
made  him  afraid  of  seeing  met  hut— *  fli^d 
he  lowered  his  voice,  and  changing  lus 
naturally  quick  mode  of  speaking,  he 
added  very  solemnly,  <  I  hove  brought  a 
reproach  upon  Christianity!'  and  thest 
with  a  look  of  peculiar  meekness,  he  said. 
*  My  Saviour  never  so  rebuked  mef*  Fvc 
done  wrong;  I'll  send  for  him  into  tho 
counting-house  the  next  time  I  go  into 
Bristol.  1*11  repeat  to  him  how  wrong  it 
was  of  him  to  be  so  csrcless«  and  I'll  VAI 
him  how  wrong  it  was  of  me  to  speak  so 
harshly  to  lum/" 

His  attention  to  business  did  not  pre* 
vent  other  equally  important  dutiea.  from. . 
being  fulfilled. 

ZEST  FOB  KNOWXBDOB. 

"  Up  to  the  last  Mr.  Budgett  evinced 
a  vivacious  zest  for  knowledge.  Aa  Jie 
began  to  withdraw  from  the  more  &ciiif» 
duties  of  business,  he  pluo^ed  into  liis- 
library,  and  there,  day  by  day,  spent 
happy  hours  in  studying  geography, 
studying  history,  studying  God*s  Holy 
Word.  In  all  these  pursuits  his  interest 
was  intense,  and  proved,  that  had  his  lot 
been  cast  otherwise  than  in  business,  his 
literary  tastes  would  have  been  not  les^ 
ardent  than  his  mercantile." 

nXLIOXON  ON  TRS  BOAO. 

*^  It  is  often  said,  that  to  know  a  per-> 
son  you  must  see  him  at  home.  Thciw  u, 
truth  in  that ;  but  it  may  also  bo  said, 
that  to  know  a  person  you  must  see  him 
on  a  journey.  Many  who  are  strict  and 
exemplary  at  home,  put  on  a  loose  religi- 
ous dress  when  tliey  traveL  Mr.  Bud* 
gctt  did  not  think  it  desirable  'just  ooc^ 
in  a  way,'  to  visit  the  opera  when  hi 
came  to  town;  or  to  take  hia  children 
to  a  theatre  that  tliey  might  'justsoo 
and  judge  for  tliemselveiu'  He  did  not, 
when  at  a  strange  hotel,  where  *  no  om« 
knew  him,  and  Ute  example  would  do  bp 
harm,'  stroll  into  the  billiard  room,  aii4 
try  a  game  *  merely  for  exercise.'  Ihs 
dM  not,  at  a  watering-place,  look  nraod 
for  the  fashionable  coogregationy  and 
shun  his  own  people  if  they  were  pocv 
and  few.  He  did  not  say  he  was  *  como 
out  to  enjoy  himself/  and  therefore  wop^ 
take  no  pains  to  do  good«  The  religion 
ho  valued  at  home,  he  valued  on  .U;ic 
mad;  as  in  Kingswood,  so  in  Walea« 
OottiwaU,  or  eb ewhere^  he  was  ever  lyi 
the  watch  for  olgects  of  obaritgr,  t<nccc%- 
skms  to  say  a  word  to  inen-abont  tlyo 
iRcdeemrr  be  lored.  lie  alw^jf  ^^led 
a  plentiful  store  of  books  and  tracts  woiidi 
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liQ  distrlbated.  If  he  knew  of  a  prayer- 
tnoetin^  or  wcek-ovcmng  preadilng:  in  a 
€o\m  where  ho  chanccil  to  be,  he  woaM 
lia^te  away,  and  if  called  upon  would 
himself  preach,  though  from  that  eflfbrt 
Iifs  ainkiug  heart  al\rays  incliaed  to  re- 
Jire." 

•OIVIHO  BY  SySTSIC* 

f  The  fiUTu  of  his  benerolencecan  never 
be  known  ;  he  did  not,  until  late  in  life, 
fix  oh  a  proportion  of  income  as  the  mini- 
mum of  his  gifts;  wheu  he  did,  the  pro- 
portion was  one -sixth." 

Punctuality,  prtcolple,  religion,  per- 
▼AdeO  every  part  of  his  life ;  they  reigned 
in  the  fnmily,  the  shop,  and  in  the  world. 
"We  close  these  extracts  with  one  which 
displays  the  true  secret  of  all  his  con- 
sistency. 

_     DBATarB^lt  AYOWAl«. 


^  The  same  day  be  saw  Mr. 


•  r  am  gUd  to  sec  vou,  my  dear  friend. 
How  hard  it  is  in  lifG  and  vigour  to  bring 
our  minds  to  believe  that  we  must  suffer. 


But  tlie  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  bring  me 
to  ft  deiith-bed.    I  this  day  hong  lfte«* 
little  child  in  a  brook,  cateiiiag  liold  of  &  > 
branch  that  is  thtt^wn  out  to  aavaat;.' 
only  there  is  this  one  dWurunce  in^iuy-i 
case,  I  hang  upon  ttie  l^raneh  of  Jesn'«f 
stem.    Christ  will  keep  mej  I  «maa£i«: 
The  day  of  mourning  is  better. tliaa  t^or 
day  of  rejoicing.    God  has  blesseil  mft 
wltli  prosperity  in  Hfe,  and  were  Ho.  tU/ 
see  fit  to  spare  me  now,  I  slionld  liavear 
fairer  pros])cct  of  prosperity  tlian  most 
before  mo;  but  I  give  all  up.    1  would: 
not  alter  my  lot  if  it  were  in  my  poweir. 
to  do  80  for  any  earthly  advantage.    Th© 
blood  of  Christ  is  all  to  me.  I  hang  upoiii 
the  atonement.'" 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  tlio  "  >Smc- 
cesa/ul  Merchant**  has  found  a  very  suc- 
cessful biograplier  in  tlie  autlior,  already! 
known  to  the  public  from  iiis  "  Miwian> 
to  Mywre,**  and  his  most  eloquent  essay 
on  "  T/te  British  Empire.**  llie  fadt  of 
the  present  work  having  passed  already 
through  seven  editions,  attests  its  popun 
larity.  „  i 


LOUD  EXMOUTH  AT  WRECK  OF  DUriGN. 


Froh  the  life  of  SirEdwnrd  Pellew,  Lord 
£zmouth,  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to 
^Ive  to  the  British  Navy  tlio  first  prize 
^f  Ifhe  revolutionary  war— t!io  Cleopatra, 
•ttd  the  last— the  City  of  Genoa,  and  to 
Itave  rcceivetl  the  first  and  the  last  title 
of  honour  which  hail  teen  conferred  for 
naval  servic<?8,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  instances  of  g>«llantry,  accom- 
panied by  daring,  as  well  as  approved  by 
tfbund  jndgment ;  but  as  almost  all  these 
ft&ecilotes  have  hitherto  been  taken  fVom 
incidents  that  occurred  in  the  stirring 
ecenes  of  active  warfare,  it  ^vill  be  aa  well 
to  vary  them  with  the  account  of  what 
thi«  truly  good  and  brave  man  did  in  tiie 
Cj^uae  of  humanity, — an  action  whose 
^Icndour  his  biographer,  Mr.  Osier, 
truly  say«,  leaves  ail  the  others  in  tlie 
lAfi&de;  On  tim  26tli  January,  1796, 
Cifptain  Bir  E.  Pellew,  tlien  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Indcffftiprable,  refitting  in 
Plymouth  Hwrbour,  was  driving  with 
Iiftdy  Pellew  to  a  dinner  party,  wlien  he 
6aw  people  running  towards  the  Hoe,  and 
'teftrmng  it  was  a  wreck,  he  left  the  car- 
iHiijJe"  to  take  her  on,  and  joined  the 
WwB.'  We  will  now  take  up  the  story 
hi  the  Words  of  Mr.  O^ler  :-«^'»  Arri%*ed  at 
fixs^^oh/b^  tfaw  at  oueo  ttiat  the  iosa  of 


nearly  all  on  board,  between  500  and  600, 
waa  inevitable,  witliout  some  one  to  di^ 
rect  them.  The  principal  officers  of  tlio 
ship  had  abandoned  tlieir  charge,  and 
got  on  shore  just  as  lie  arrived  on  the 
beach.  Having  urged  tliem,  but  without 
success,  to  return  to  their  duty,  and 
vainly  offered  rewards  to  pilots  and 
others  beloogUig  to  tlio  port  to  board  tl^e 
wrook,  for  all  lliought  it  too  hnzardoas 
to  be  attempteii,  he  exclaimed,  *  Then  1 
will  go  myself!'  A  single  rope  by  whic^i 
the  officers  and  a  few  others  had  landed 
formed  the  only  communication  with  the 
ship,  and  by  tins  he  was  hauled  on  board 
through  tlie  surf.  The  danger  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  wrecK  of  tlie 
masts  which  liad  fallen  towards  tlie 
sliore ;  and  he  received  an  ir\jtjry  in  the 
back  which  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  a 
week,  !n  consequence  of  being  dragged 
under  the  main-mast.  But,  disreganling 
this  at  tlie  time,  he  reached  the  deck,  de- 
clared himself,  and  assumed  the  com- 
mand. He  assured  the  people  that  every 
one  would  be  saved  if  they  quietly  obeyed 
his  onlers;  tliat  iie  himself  would  be  the 
last  to  quit  the  wreck,  but  that  he  would 
run  tk^y  one  ihrqugh  who  disobeyed  hun. 
Eia  well-kapwA  namo^  with  the  caloii^ 
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and  eofargy  he  displayed,  gare  confidence 
to  the  despairiDg  multitude.  He  was 
received  wilh  three  hearty  cheers,  wliich 
vere  echoed  hy  tlie  multitude  on  shore ; 
Aud  hU  iNTomptitude  at  resource  soon  en- 
iihled  him  to  find  and  apply  the  means 
by .  which  all  mii^ht  be  safely  landed. 
His  officers,  in  the  meantime,  though 
not  knowing  that  he  was  on  board,  were 
oxerting  themselves  to  bring  assistance 
from  the  Indefatigable.  Mr.  Pellowe, 
^st  lieutenant,  left  the  ship  in  the  barge, 
and  Mr.  Thomson,  acting  master,  in  the 
launch ;  but  the  boats  conld  not  be 
brought  alongside  the  wreck,  and  were 
obliged  to  run  fur  the  Barbican.  A  small 
boat  belonging  to  a  merchant  vessel  was 
more  fortunate.  Mr.  Ksdell,  signal  mid- 
ahipman  to  the  port  Admiral,  and  Mr. 
Coghlan,  mate  of  the  (mcrchnnt)  vessel, 
Buececded,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  in 
bringing  her  alongside.  The  ends  of  two 
Additional  hawsers  were  got  on  shore,  and 
Sir  £dward  contrived  cra^llcs  to  L»e  slung 
upon  them,  with  travelling  rupes  to  pass 
forward  and  backward  between  the  ship 
and  the  bench.  Ench  hawser  was  held 
on  shoro  by  a  number  of  men,  who 
vratched  the  rolling  of  the  wreck,  and 
Jkept  the  ropes  tight  and  steady.  Mean- 
time a  cutter  had  with  great  difficulty 
worked  out  of  Plymouth  Pool,  and  two 
large  boats  arrived  from  the  dockyard 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  1  lemmings, 
the  roaster  attendant,  by  whose  caution 
and  ju:lgment  they  were  enabled  to  ap- 
}>roach  the  wreck,  and  received  the  more 
helpless  of  the  passengers,  who  were  car- 
ried to  tlie  cutter.  Sir  Edward,  with  lus 
aword  drawn,  directed  the  proceedings, 
and  preserved  order,  a  task  the  more 
ilifficult,  as  t!*e  soldiers  had  got  at  the 
apirita  before  he  came  on  board,  and 
many  were  drunk.  Ti.c  claldren,  the 
"women,  and  the  sick,  were  the  first 
landcKl.  One  of  them  was  only  three 
weeks  old ;  and  nothing  in  the  whole 
transaction  ioopressed  Sir  Edward  more 
strongly  than  the  struggle  of  tlie  mother's 
feelings  before  she  would  intrust  her  in- 
fant to  his  care,  or  afforded  him  more 
pleasure  than  the  success  of  his  attempt 
to  save  it.  Next,  the  soldiers  were  got 
on  shore,  then  the  ship's  company,  and 
finally  Sir  Edward  himself,  who  was  one 
of  the  last  to  leave  her.  Every  one  was 
saved,  and  presently  afterwards  the  wreck 
went  to  pieces." 

Nothing  could  equ«l  tlie  lustre  of  such 
ftn  action,  except  tho  mjdesty  of  him  wiio 
was  the  hero  of  it.  Indeed,  upon  all 
uecnsions,  forward  as  he  was  to  eulogize 
the  merits  of  his  followers.  Sir  Edward 
was  reserved,  almost  to  a  fault,  upon 
©vierything  connected  with  hii  own  $<?r- 


Tioes.  The  only  notice  taken  of  the 
Dutton  in  the  journal  of  the  Indcfatig* 
able,  is  the  short  sentence,  ''Sent  two' 
boats  to  tiie  assistance  of  a  ship  on  shore 
in  the  sound ;"  and  in  his  letter  to  Yice- 
I  Admiral  Onslow,  who  had  faeisted  his 
I  flag  at  Plymouth  a  day  or  two  before,  he 
throws  himself  almost  out  of  si^bt,  srd 
ascribes  the  chief  merit  to  the  officer  wbo 
directed  the  boats  :— 

"  Dear  Sir, — 1  hope  it  happened  to  rce 
this  afternoon  to  be  serviceable  to  tliC 
unhappy  sufferers  on  board  the  Dutton; 
and  1  have  much  satisfaction  in  asyin^rt 
that  every  soul  in  her  was  taken  out  be- 
fore I  Uh  her,  except  tiio  first  mate, 
boatswain,  and  third  mate,  who  attentlet) 
the  hauling  ropes  to  tho  short*,  aiul  tiuy 
eased  mo  on  shore  by  the  ImwFers.  It ).« 
not  possible- to  refrain  spcakiug  in  ni{>> 
tures  of  the  handsome  conduct  of  Mr.. 
Ilemmings,  the  master-attendant,  hIm,  m 
the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  taved  hua* 
drcds.  If  I  had  not  hurt  my  ]#g,  mv\ 
been  otherwise  nmch  bruised,  1  wculd 
have  waited  on  you;. but  hope  flJs  tvWl 
be  a  passable  excuse. — I  am,  with  le- 
ppcct,  Sir)  your  most  obedient  homi.Io' 
servant,  Kd.  Pkulew.'* 

Services  performed  in  the  sight  of 
thousands  could  not  thus  lie  contie«!e«J. 
Praiso  was  lavished  upon  him  froo^ 
every  quarter.  The  corporation  of  Ply- 
mouth voted  him  tlie  freetlom  of  tbe 
town.  The  merchants  of  Liverpool- pie* 
sented  him  with  a  valuable  service  of 
plate.  On  the  5ih  March  foUowing,  ltd 
was  created  a  baronet,  aa  Sir  Edward 
Pellew  of  Ireverry,  and  received  for  sfv 
hor.oorablc  augmentation  of  his  arms— a 
civic  wreath — a  stranded  ship  for  a  crest,, 
and  the  motto,  "  J)eo  adjvvanit  Furlap» 
sequatur"  This  motto,  so  D)odesr,  nnd 
not  less  expressive  of  hia  own  lubitasl 
feeling,  was  chosen  by  himaelf,  in  prefer- 
eiicc  to  one  proposed,  which  waa  moco 
personally  complimentary. 

PLYKorro,  Jan.  99l  1796. 

"  We  have  had  a  terrible  succes«>iou  cf 

stormy  weather  of  late.    Thursday,  io)- 

mediately  after  dinner,  I  went  to  the  Hoe 

!  to  SCO  the  Dutton,  East  Indiaman,  rull 

'  of  troops,  upon  the  rocks  directly  uutitr 

the  fljg  staff  of  the  citadel.    She  had 

been  out  seven  weeks  ou  her  pa»sa;:e  u* 

the  West  Indies,  as  n  trans|>orr,  with4i*o 

troops  on  board,  beside  wumen,  childri'i*, 

aiid  the  ship's  crew;  and  h&d  just  Uxn 

driven  back,  by  stress  of  weather,  with  a 

number  oi  sick  on  boartl.    Yon  cannoc 

conceive  anyihiog  so  l.urrihle  as  tho  «p- 

pearauce  of  things   nltogithcr,  vhtch  i 

beheld  when  1  first  nrrx\ud  on  the  Kp't. 

The  ship  had  struck  tn  j^nnken  rmks^ 

'  somewhat  i:!cliL:iiig   on  o;  e   Biiff,    «t4 
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ytrithout  mfttU  or  bowsprit  standing,  and 
iier  decks  covered  with  soldiers  ns  thick 
ad  they  could  possibly  stand  by  one  an- 
other, with  the  sea  breaking  in  a  horrible 
manner  all  around  them  ;  and  what  still 
added  to  the  noelancholy  grandeur  of  the 
scene  was  the  distress-guns,  which  were 
flred  now  and  then,  directly  over  our 
beads,  from  the  citadel.  When  I  first 
<:anie  to  the  spot,  I  found  they  had  by 
come  means  got  a  rope,  with  one  end  fast 
to  the  ship,  and  the  other  held  by  people 
on  sbore^  by  which  means  they  could 
yield  as  the  ship  swung.  Upon  this  rope 
tiicy  had  got  a  ring,  which  they  could,  by 
two  smaller  ropes,  draw  backwards  and 
forwards  from  the  ship  to  the  shore.  To 
this  ring  they  had  put  a  loop,  into  which 
a  man  put  his  arms,  and  by  this  means 
and  holding  by  the  ring  with  his  hands, 
lio  supported  himself  hanging  to  the  ring, 
%vhile  he  was  drawn  on  shore  by  the 
X)eople  there;  and  in  this  manner  I  saw 
a  great^many  drawn  on  shore.  But  this 
i)roved  a  tedious  work;  and  though  I 
looked  for  a  long  time,  yet  the  numbers 
on  deck  were  apparently  undiminished  ; 
besides,  from  the  motion  of  the  ship  by 
rolling  on  the  rocks,  it  was  not  possible 
to  keep  the  rope  equally  stretched ;  and 
from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  sud- 
lien  rising  of  the  waves,  you  would  at  one 
time  see  a  poor  wretch  hanging  ten  or 
twenty  feet  above  the  water,  and  the  next 
you  would  lose  sight  of  him  in  the  foam 
4tf  a  wave,  although  some  escaped  better. 
But  Ibis  was  a  scheme  which  the  women 
and  the  helpless,  and  many  of  the  sick, 
could  not  avail  themselves  of.  I  ob- 
served with  some  admiration  the  beha- 
viour of  a  captain  of  a  man-of-war,  who 
aeemed  interested  in  the  highest  degree 
for  the  eafety  of  these  poor  wretches. 
He  exerted  himself  uncommonly,  and 
directed  others  what  to  do  on  shore,  and 
endeavoured  in  Yain,  with  a  large  speak- 


;  ing  trumpet,  to  make  himself  beard  by 
those  on  board ;  but  finding  tliat  nothing 
could  be  heard  but  the  roaring  of  the 
wind  and  sea,  he  offered  anybody  five 
guineas  instantly  who  would  suffer  Irimi 
self  to  be  drawn  on  board,  with  instruo- 
tions  to  them  what  to  do.  And  when  he 
found  that  nobody  would  ncoc?pt  his  off**, 
he  gave  an  instance  of  the  highest  hero- 
ism, for  he  fixed  a  rope  about  himself 
and  gave  the  signal  to  be  drawn  on 
board.  He  had  his  uniform  coat  on,  and 
his  sword  by  his  side.  I  have  not  room 
to  describe  the  particulars,  but  there  was 
something  grand  and  interesting  in  the 
thing,  for  as  soon  as  tliey  had  pulled  him 
into  the  wreck,  he  was  received  with 
three  vast  cheers  by  the  people  on  board, 
and  these  were  immediately  echoed  by 
those  who  lined  the  shore,  the  garrison 
walls,  and  lower  batteries.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  rig  out  two  other 
ropes  like  the  first,  which  I  saw  him 
most  active  in  doing  with  his  own  hand^. 
This  quickened  the  matter  a  great  deal, 
and  by  this  time  two  large  open  row- 
boats  were  arrived  from  the  dockyard, 
and  a  sloop  had  with  difficulty  worked 
out  from  Plymouth  Pool.  He  then  be- 
came active  in  getting  out  the  women 
and  the  sick,  who  were  with  difficulty 
got  into  the  open  boats,  and  by  tliem  car* 
ried  off  to  the  sloop,  wliich  kept  off  for 
fear  of  being  stove  against  the  ship,  or 
thrown  upon  the  rocks.  He  suffered  but 
one  boat  to  approach  the  ship  at  a  time, 
and  stood  with  his  drawn  sword  to  pre- 
vent too  many  rushing  into  the  boattf. 
After  he  had  seen  all  the  people  out  of 
the  ship  to  about  ten  or  fifteen,  he  fixed 
himself  to  the  rope  ns  before,  and  was 
drawn  on  shore,  where  he  was  again  re- 
ceived with  shouts.  Upon  my  inquiring 
who  this  gallant  officer  was,  I  was  'in- 
formed it  was  Sir  Edward  Pellew."— 6ri/- 
fardLB  Deeds  of  Naval  Daring. 


FzUUI^IAR  LETTERS  TO  THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO  LABOUR  IN 
GOI>*S  KINGDOM. 

No.  VII. 

*-*i  ••.Where  there  is  a  wUl  there  Uswsy." 


Tuc  next  difflcuUy  about  district-visiting 
which  has. been  tent  to  us  is  as  follows : 
^'  When  I  try  to  speak  of  Him  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  tract  I  leave  at  a  house,  I 
am  heard,  either  in  total  silence,  sullen 
disbelief,  ezpnessed  di«Uke  of  inteiier- 


ence,  or  else  I  meet  a  response  to  my 
ideas  -which  is  evidently  not  from  the 
heart ;  and  I  am  taken  equally  aback  by 
both,  and  know  not  how  to  .continue  the 
conversation,  (for  to  discuss  clergymen 
and cliurcbes  I  do  not  look  upon  osf^U* 
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glon  at  all,*  and  that  is  what  they  are 
^Tilling  enough  to  speak  about,)  and  so  I 
stop,  and  leaye  with  mj  heart  heavy, 
that  I  haTO  said  so  little  of  Him  >vho  has 
done  so  much  for  me." 

This  is  indeed  no  light  difficulty,  al- 
though a  common  one.  I  pray  God  I 
may  be  enabled  to  treat  it  as  He  would 
have  me  to  do. 

I  would,  in  the  first  place,  refer  you  to 
my  last  letter,  and  say,  that  I  believe 
habits  of  active  interest  in,  and  labour 
for,  the  temporal  improvement  of  your 
district,  must  generally  if  not  absolutely, 
precede  any  attempts  for  its  religious 
improvement;  and  I  can  hardly  help 
doubting — although  I  would  say  this 
with  all  tenderness  to  you  — that  you 
maif  have  shewn  somo  want  of  this 
active  and  anxious  care  for  the  tempo- 
ralities of  those  who  listen  to  you  in 
^sullen  disbelief,"  or '' expressed  dislike 
of  your  Interference." 

The  "total  silence*  and  "disbelief" 
nay  indeed  bo  only  that  of  the  natural 
heart,  which  "  is  not  subject  to  that  law 
of  God"  you  set  before  them,  "  neither 
Indeed  can  be."  And  if  the  "  dislike  ex- 
pressed" be  clearly  a  dislike  of  God's 
truth  itself,  do  not  you  take  a  burden  of 
tlmt :  God  will  vindicate  His  own  cause. 
Keither  would  I  suppose,  but  in  a  passing 
way,  that  the  dislike  may  be  excited  by 
Ifcnr  way  of  setting  that  truth  before  them, 
(although  I  would  have  you  to  be  sure 
that  to  the  fortiter  in  re  you  have  added 
the  Muaviler  m  modoy)  because  I  would 
fear  to  disconnige  your  attempts;  and 
certainly  were  we  to  wait  until  we  felt 
we  could  recommend  God's  truth  as  it 
deserves  to  be  recommended,  we  would 
wait  (br  ever,  and  men  would  be  born 
and  die  before  we  began!  Therefore, 
upon  this  point,  I  would  only  now  say, 
that  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is 
safier  not  to  speak  my  own  words  at  all, 
but  only  Scripture  words. 

However,  waiving  the  question  of  all 
other  causes  for  indifierent  or  hostile 
listening,  I  would  have  you,  as  a  first 

•  Host  troAl  Were  all  meb  diaenitloiM.  In 
•rerj  circle  of  locietjr,  abatmoted  from  iu  con* 
Teriations,  alas !  "how  little  of  **  ipeecli  seasoned 
with  grace'*  would  remain  that  cotUd  edify  las ! 


Step,  inquire  of  yourself  whether 
you  have  won  your  way  to  their  car 
through  their  afieckions— through  the 
avenue  of  kindnesses  about  their  lot  in 
life  ?  It  may  be  a  long  avenue—a  todl* 
ous  one ;  but  you  know  «*  it  is  a  long 
lane  that  has  no  turning ;"  and  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  after  you  have  been  somo 
time  in  it  you  will  find  the  hitherto 
impenetrable  car  open  and  bend  to^ 
wards  you,  and  willing  to  listen  to  yoa, 
were  it  only  out  of  civil!ty  to  the  "kddy 
that  has  been  at  so  much  trouble  abo^ut 
them,  or  the  bairns."  Removing  their 
poverty  may  be  quite  beyond  your  meang; 
but  just  because  "  silver  and  gold  ycu 
have  none,"  are  you  not  all  the  more 
bound  freely  to  give  them  "  such  as  yoa 
have**— your  time,  your  strength,  your 
influence  ?  Have  you  thtts,  by  your  at- 
tention to  them,  purchased,  as  it  vere, 
their  attention  to  you  when  you  want  to 
exhort  them  to  attend  to  the  things  thai 
belong  to  their  peace?  And  let  none  re- 
fine  this  away  by  the  over-nice  scruple, 
that  this  is  bribing  them  into  religion ;  asd 
that  if  they  won't  listen  to  God's  tmth 
for  His  sake,  you  would  not  have  tliea 
do  it  for  your*s.  My  friends,  this  idea  of 
appealing  only  to  the  purest  and  most  dis- 
interested motives,  or  else  iWit  appealiag 
to  any,  might  do  if  it  were  angels  you  arc 
dealing  with,  but  certainly  not  when  it  is 
men,  and  often  men,  as  you  know,  mere 
nearly  akin  to  fiends.  It  is  neither  a 
rational  nor  a  scriptural  idea.  It  is  net 
rational ;  for  is  not  the  absence  of  all 
religious  ftelings  the  very  thing  that  you 
are  complaining  of?  How,  then,  can 
you  appeal  to  what  does  not  exist?  tad 
how  can  it,  therefore,  be  wrong  to  work 
on  some  other  feelings  as  a  first  step,— 
such  as  gratitude  for  what  you  do  for 
them  ? 

2dty,  It  is  not  scriptural  to  say  you 
should  not  try  at  all  to  make  them  seek 
God,  unless  they  will  do  so  only  fer  wbtt 
He  is  in  himself.  That  is  not  flie  v»r 
God  has  dealt  with  you,  is  it?  Do  yaa 
not  love  Htm  because  He  first  loved  yoa? 
Can  thero  be  a  more  direct  apped  to 
our  interested  motives  than  He  n»ke8> 
Away,  then,  with  this  bugbear.  Trytf> 
make  people  **  cease  to  do'evH,  ftoA  lean^ 
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to  <o  well,"— to  become  moral,  tcanperate, 

chirch  or  school  goers,  by  any  etroight- 

for«ard  and  ianoccnt  motiyca  you  can, 

in  bcpes  that  they  will,  by  God*«  grace, 

contiaue.  so  afterwards,  because  they  love 

to  do  50.    Yoa  thus  do  all  that  man  can 

do,— vhich  ia,  putting  them  within  reach 

of  learning  to  do  welL    But  I  own  to 

you  that  I  do  not  think  them  within 

your  reach,  who,  as  strangers  to  their 

position,  wants,  joys,  sorrows,  struggles, 

liave  never  taken  part  in  any  of  these — 

Dcvcr  **  wept  when  they  wept,  or  rejoiced 

when  they  rejoiced"— yet  begin  all  at 

once  to  speak  religion  to  them.    ITo,  no ; 

let "  the  law  of  kindness  be  in  your  mouth," 

until  they  cannot  but  be  shamed  out  of 

tlieir  surliness,  and  cannot  but  choose  to 

return  courtesy  for  courtesy  by  at  least 

giring  you  a  willing  hearing  when  you 

tiy  to  lead  them  into  keeping  the  law  of 

God. 

I  hare  said  that  this  ayenue  by  kind* 
ncss  to  the  religious  feelings  may  be  a 
long  one, — so  long  as  to  seem  to  be  a 
vaste  of  time  to  go  on  in  it.  **ADd 
what,"  I  hear  some  one  say,  "  are  we 
ccTer  to  speak  of  religion  till  we  get  to 
the  end  of  it?  Before  then  the  door 
may  be  shut — the  opportunity  lost!" 
Without  stopping  to  notice  that  the  ques- 
tion was,  how  to  open  a  door  that  seemed 
unopened,  I  would  aay,  that  in  this,  like 
many  sach  matters,  no  absolute  general 
rules  can  be  given,  and  no  one  visitor  can 
or  ought  to  dictate  to  another  visitor,  and 
uy  that  this  or  that  is  certainly  the  on^ 
method  to  use.  Each  must  ieel  her  own 
way,  according  to  her  own  cliaracter,  as 
well  as  the  character  of  those  she  is  trying 
to  lAflqencc*  I  merely  wished  you  to  be 
sure  tbal  you  have  not  neglected  one 
source  of  power  over  them,  which  I  con- 
sider it  quite  easy  for  every  femde  viaitor 
to  gain}  and  merely  wislted  to  remind 
yoUf  tfaat  if  yon  havo  neglected  this,  it 
may  aeooont  very  much  for  that  diffi- 
culty you  hare  in  getting  on  and  making 
way  with  them,  which  surpriieB  and  dis- 
hearing  yoa. 

But,  J  would  bavei  district  visitorv 
Marah..i|nd:  try  tbamselTes  by  anotlier 
test«l|iv-i»  teat  by  which  I  have  often 
Xned  9i|elf  wad  bcco  lUand  wutMlg' 


Tou  seldom,  I  daresay,  enter  a  Iiaose 
without  uttering  one  verse  of  Scripture 
at  least  in  their  hearing,  knowing  that 
few,  ex0t  Homan  Catholics,  will  dare  to 
stop  their  ears,  or  your  mouth,  from  God's 
words,  which  they  ^cannot  gainsay  or 
resist"  openly.  That  much  you  can  do^ 
but  thafs  allt  That  much,  then,  you 
reckon  as  little ;  and  because  no  words  of 
your  own  are  said,  no  opening  for  nil  the 
good  advice  you  feel  yourself  teeming 
with,  you  think  your  time  is  wasted,  and 
that  it  really  is  hardly  worth  going  for 
only  this.  Dear  young  friend,  when  I  say 
there  is  impiety,  and  a  strange  vanity  in 
this  fueling,  I  am  convicting  myself  of  it 
as  well  as  you.  Remember,  that  simple 
and  common  as  you  may  think  the  means 
you  have  used — ^because  only  one  verse 
here  and  there  was  said,  without  note  or 
comment  of  your  own,— that  that  one 
verse  may,  wielded  by  the  Spirit,  armed 
with  faith  and  winged  by  prayer,  fasten 
like  "  an  arrow  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
king*B  enemies;"  for  who  can  estimate 
the  power  of  one  of  God's  words  ?  Is  not 
His  word  like  a  fire?  and  like  a  hammer 
that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces?  and 
like  a  two-edged  sword,  &c.  ?  and  remem* 
her  that  "the  word  of  God  shall  not 
return  unto  Ilim  void,  but  shall  accom* 
plish  what  He  pleases,  and  shall  prosper 
in  the  thing  whereto  He  sent  it,"  althougb 
it  may  not  be  where  wc  designed  it*  Just 
as  if  a  cargo  of  vegetable  seed,  designed 
to  plant  one  barren  land,  waa  stranded 
and  cast  upon  another;  and  thus  some 
desert  place  Mossoms  with  roses  whicll 
were  never  meant  fc/r  it. 

I  could  tell  yon,  as  every  old  labourer 
could,  of  some  of  these  encouraging  in- 
stances ;  but  my  spsco  for  this  letter  !• 
nearly  run  out,  and  I  can  allude,  and 
that  shortly,  only  to  one.  Last  winter  I 
one  day  received  a  letter  from  a  man  I 
had  never  heard  of  in  Old  Fleshmarket 
Close,  begging  me  to  come  and  see  his 
wife,  who  was  dying  an  ignorant  Papist. 
When  I  went,  1  asked  liim  how  he  had 
heard  of  me?  He  said  be  had  been  sit* 
ting  in  a  friend's  house  in  Croft-an-Righ 
Wynd  when  I  was  there,  and  be  had 
heard  me  say,  that  **no  man  forgiveth 
sin  but  God  only  ^"  and  he  repeated  that 
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%o  hia  vile,  who  sjiid  she  began  to  think 
ibe  priest's  forgireness  did  her  no  good, 
«nd  wished  he  would  send  for  the  lady  to 
Itell  her  if  it  was  tru«  that  God'tiargiTe- 
fiess  only  would  do?  Now,  that  house, 
M-here  this  woman's  husband  had  seen 
nie,  was  one  I  that  same  day  had  almost 
«cttled  there  was  no  use  going  back  to, 
•because  the  priest  had  forbidden  them  to 
listen  to  me ;  and  so  I  never  ventured  on 
Above  one  verse  of  Scripture ;  and  was  it 
worth  toiling  over  to  the  Old  Town  to  say 
cnfi/  that?  God  forgive  me  the  lazy  and 
presumptuous  thought ! 

But)  my  friends,  our  highest  motive 
for  not  bping  weary  in  visiting  the  ignor- 
ant, I  have  not  touched  on  yet.  It  is  not 
success  in  your  work.  Have  you  under- 
taken it  because  God  has  commanded 
you,  and  therefore  it  is  in  itself  right  ? 
or  is  your  undertakings  proving  success- 
ful, your  only  test  of  them  being  right  ? 
Often  does  my  faithful  pastor  test  my 
•despondency  by  this  question,  and  search 
my  motives  in  working  as  by  the  candle 
•of  the  Lord  I  If  God's  rulci  God's  coni- 
tnnnd,  God's  will,  was  the  great  cause  of 
our  activity,  and  the  object  our  hopes  are 
Hxed  on,  then  however  feebly,  however 
lamely,  however  apparently  unsuccess- 
fully, we  are  following  that  rule,  that 
•command,  that  will — still  we  would  du 
eo  unhesitatingly,  unwaveringly,  un- 
moved by  results  which  now  shake  our 
faith  and  peace,  hope  and  courage,  to 
•their  very  centre.  "  Duties  are  ours, 
events  are  God's ;"  and  is  not  success  an 
event  which  you  must  leave  with  God  ? 
Tlie  preatni—siz ,  being  at  your  post  and 
^oing  your  work —is  yours;  the /« tore 
—God's  crowning  that  work  with  success 
:— is  God's.  Is  your  work,  being  pleasur- 
able, neoetsary  for  its  being  riglit?  If 
«vcry  attempt  towards  doing  God's  will 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  is  to  hinge  on 
tho  satisfaction  it  brings^  then  good-bye 
to  peace  of  mind.  You  will  be  driven 
about  by  circumstances  (how  people  re- 
ceive your  plans— what  they  say  of  you, 
and  a  hundred  other  things)  as  a  leaf 
driven  to  and  fro  and  tossed;  whereas, 
*'  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?" 
8hoi4d  be  our  only  question,  and  doing  it 
car   only  concern,  our   only   pleasure, 


peace,  and  rest.  Is  it  not  seed-time 
now  ? — is  not  the  harvest  at  the  end  of 
the  world  ?  Hemember,  **  No  croai,  no 
crown,"  and  "  toiling  all  night  and  taking 
nothing,"  is  a  cross.  I  deny  it  not, 
nevertheless,  although  "  wc  have  toiled  all 
night  and  taken  nothing,  at  thy  com- 
mand, O  Lord,  we  will  once  more  let 
down  the  net." 

What!  wearied  out  with  ball  a  U£e  r 
Scar'd  with  this  smooth,  unbLoudj  strife!* 
Thiuk  where  thy  cowHrd  hopes  had  flown 
Had  Heaveii  bald  out  the  fnartjrrs*  crown! 
How  coaldat  thou  bang  upon  the  ctqm. 
To  whom  a  weary  hour  is  I08B  ? 
Or  how  the  thorns  and  snour^^iog  brook. 
Who  thrinkest  from  a  acornfol  lookr 

The  Son  of  God,  in  doing  good. 
Was  f*ln  to  look  to  beaten  and  sigh  rf 

And  shall  the  heirs  of  siofnl  hkKMl 
tteek  joj  uoQiixed  in  diarllj  ? 

God  will  not  let  love's  WQrkimpai:t 
Full  solace,  lest  it  steal  the  heazt; 
Be  thou  content  in  tears  to  sow 
Blessing,  like  Jesus,  in  tfay  wo«. 


Yours  faithfully. 


H.  L. 


THE  LABOUR  01*  LOVE. 

It  is  not  medicine— it  is  not  broths  and 
coarse  meats,  ser^-ed  up  at  stated  hours 
with  all  the  hard  formalizes  of  «  prisons- 
it  is  not  the  scanty  dole  of  a  bed  to  <Ue  on 
— which  dying  man  requires  from  his  spe- 
cies. Looks,  attentions,  consolations — in 
a  word,  sympathies,  are  what  a  man  most 
needs  in  this  awful  close  of  mortal  suf- 
ferings. A  kind  look,  a  smile,  a  drop  of 
cold  water  to  the  parched  Up— for  these 
things  a  man  aball  bless  you  in  death  I— 
Charles  Lamb, 


EXTBACT  SAOM  HENET  MARTrK  S 
JOURNAL. 

**  Breakfasted  with  the  venerable  Mr. 
Newton,  who  made  several  striking  re- 
marks in  Rferenoe  to  my  woik.  Me  said 
he  had  lieanl  of  a  clever  .gardencc;  who 
would  sow  the  seeds  when  the  meat  waa 
put  down  to  roast,  and  engaged  to  pro- 
duce a  salad  by  the  time  it  was  ready ; 
but  the  Lord  did  not  sow  oaks  in  this 
way.  On  my  saying  that  perhaps  I 
should  never  live  to  see  much  fcaU»  iie 
answered  I  should  have  a  bird's-eye  vieir 
of  it,  which  would  be  better.  When  I 
spoke  of  the  opposition  that  I  would  be 
likely  to  meet  with,  be  said  he  supposed 
Satan  would  not  lore  me  forivlMt'l  was 
about  to  do.  The  oU  men  prayed  afitef- 
wards  with  sweet  aimpUct^.'* 
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THE  CHUISTIAN  CONGREaATION. 


WnAi  IS  a  Christian  congregation  ?  i  have  forp^otten  the  woik  which  ChiUt 

The  answer,  perhaps,  which  many  per-  j  has  assigned  to  it  in  tbe  world. 


sens  wonM  be  disposed  to  give  to  this 
(luestion,  may  be  expressed  in  some-  , 
what  the  following  terms : — "  A  Christ- 
ian congregation  is  a  number  of  people 
who  meet  iu  the  same  building  gener- 
ally oooe  or  twiee  upon  the  Sabbath, — 
to  listen  to  a  sermon  if  it  is  good, 
or  to  sleep  if  it  is  bad^ — ^^to  listen 
TO  s  prayer,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  join 
in  it  if  it  is  good ;  and  to  long  until 
it  is  done  if  it  is  bad, — and  finally,  to 
Mng  Psalms  or  not,  as  a  love  of  music 
or' love  of  piety  may  dfctate."  To  this 
description  some  might  add, —"It  is 
a  body  invested  also  with  certain  powers 
of  electing  or  rejecting  ministers."  Do 
we  express  in  exaggerated  language 
the  too  common  ideas  entertained  of  a 
congregation  as  it  now  is  ? 

A  Christian  congregation  professes  to 
be  a  congregation  of  Christians.  As 
SQcb,  it  professes  to  be -a  representative 
cmearth  of  the  same  kind  of  body  which, 
in  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  is  termed  a 
"Church"— ** saints  and  faithful  breth- 
ren "•-"  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus"—"  holy 
brethren."  We  are  not  considering  at 
present  the'  nature  of  tbe  union  which 


We  may  coiiisi»lrr  tht:  con;; rogation  in 
a  twofoici  aspe<rt, — in  its  ititcrnnlsLtM]  ijrtcr-  ^ 
mil  relationship,  or,  in  olh<r  worilg,  \\i 
the  rtlation5lnp  which  its  mcuibtrs  bear 
iiulividuali^r  to  on«  another,  and  the  re- 
lationship (if  the  whole  budy  to  the  woi  Ul, 
or  **  to  those  without." 

Let  it  bo  observid,  then,  that  tho 
Cbribtian  congregation  is  a  body,  lis 
members  are  parts  of  nn  orgunizcd  \vht>le. 
Tho  Lord's  Supper  is  the  grand  symbol 
of  this  unity.  Other  ends  are  umjues- 
tionably  intended  to  bo  accomplished, 
by  this  ordinance  ;  but  this  idea  of 
unity  it  is  certainly  designed  to  ex- 
press,—  that  all  thoso  who  partake  ot* 
this  feast  are  children  at  the  table  of  a 
common  Father,  disciples  of  the  same 
Master, — that  they  all  eat  of  one  bread- 
and  drink  of  one  cup,  or,  in  other  woi  ds^ 
are  partakers  of  a  common  life  with 
Christ,— a  life  which  is  supported  by 
Ilira,  even  as  the  life  of  the  body  is  sup- 
ported by  bread  and  wine.*  This  unity 
of  the  body  is  dwelt  upon  at  great  len^tl> 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  r2ih  chapfi  r 
of  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Wh*»j 
he  says  there  is  applicable  to  many  con- 


should  subsist  between  different  congre-  i  gregations  united  together,  and  is  t.  u(y 

gations  belonging  to  what  is  termed  one  '  also   in  as   real  a  sense   of  the    whole 

''Church"  such  as  **  the  Church  of  Scot-  |  Christian  Church.      But  it  seems  to  us 

land,"  or  «'  the  Church  of  England,"  or    to  have  been  especially  intended  for  any 

«»the  Free  Church,**  nor  the  relation- 

fthip  which  those   various  '*  Churches" 

bear  to  each  another.     What  we  wish  to  | 

call  the- attention  of  our  readers  to,  is  , 

tbe  scriptursl  idea  of  that  body' which  | 

meets  together  -on   Sabbath  for  puDlic 

worship — is  gathered,  at  stated  intervals, 

aroand  the  same  communion  table — is 

taaglit  by  tha  lamo  minister  <~  and  is 

commonly  called  "  a  congregation." 

Now,  what  we  complain  of  is  thi.s  that 
we  have  ahnosi  entirely  lost  sight  of 
what  Cliriat  designed  such  a  body  to  bo, 
or  of  that  union-^^brotberhood,  friend- 
ship, sympathy,  love— which*  it  was  de- 
ti^urd  to  express'  and  to  cultiutVj  and 


•  The  fact  of  the  Lord's  Supper  being  hi  tend- 
ed, as  we  think,  to  \tcatocial  meal,  expressive  of 
oar  relfttionsbip  to  the  bodj  of  Christiai.s,  as 
well  as  our  relationship  to  Christ,  is  one  reason, 
though  not  to  us  the  most  imporunt,  wlij  wa 
object  to  private  individual  communi'.n.  Th* 
social  charocter  also  of  the  Lords  Suppct,  and 
ies  being  a  constant  witness  to  the  oiietiess  of 
tho  whole  botly  of  Ciirist  and  the  cummanw» 
of  eaints,  has  been  much  for{;olt«'n  in  Sroiland,. 
where  the  partaking?  tlie  commuuion  Is  thd- 
graitU  test  antl  evidence  of  sectarian  divlji. 
8it>n,  ulule  "huaiing  n  aennou"  is  the  utmujil; 
UtituJe  which  is  given  to  tie  believer  \v..« 
wiBhcs  to  testify  his  love  to  all  who  love  the 
Lord  Jefcus  In  shiecrHy.  "I  would  heaj^  laut 
prcneh,  but  1  wuiUd  not  ^in  wlta*  him  ;"  (i.  e>..i 
wwuUl  ni»t  renieiiiber  Cbsi*t  with  hiiu  )  is  lU«} 
perverted' vitfw  uf  many  u  pious  soul  among  us. 
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one  bodj  of  belierert  meetinf^  together 
(as  at  Corinth)  as  a  separate  iDdiridaal 
aocietjr.  Now,  the  first  and  primarj 
«nd  of  such  a  bodj  U  Meif-nourukment, 
— to  become  itself  boHer  and  bappier. 
How  b  this  end  to  be  accomplUhed  ? 
Bj  publio  prayer  and  the  public  ministry 
and  reading^  of  that  Word  by  which  we  are 
aanctfficd,  and  by  which,  as  by  **  unadul- 
terated milk/'  the  children  of  God  are 
ncorished  and  grow  in  grace.  We  heartily 
beYiere  the  ministry  to  be  a  divine  ordin- 
ance, and  one  of  the  roost  precious  Truitj  of 
Christ's  ascension  and  mediatorial  reign. 
^'  He  gave  some  apostUs,  some  prophets, 
and  some  eTangelisls,  and  some  pastors 
«nd  teachers,  fur  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  fur  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ." 
This,  however,  is  a  point  which  wa  think 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon,  as  we 
doubt  not  but  it  will  be  willingly  ad- 
mitted.  But  what  we  forget  is  the  work 
assigned  to  Church  members  themselves 
in  instructing,  comforting,  wamuig,  re- 
buking, strengthening,  edifying  one  an< 
other. 

Now,  sncli  an  organisation  as  is  involv- 
ed ia  the  idea  of  a  sociV(y  of  Christiaes, 
is  what  we  might  naturally  expect  from 
the  very  nature  of  Christianity  itself. 
Christianity  meets  all  the  varied  wants 
of  man,*^not  merely  by  regulating  hi:* 
desires,  but  by  directing  those  desires 
to  right  objects,  and  by  providing  right 
objects  for  those  desires.  It  does  not 
destroy  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  laws  of 
his  nature,  no  more  than  it  does  the  laws 
given  from  Sinai.  It  frnds  him  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  his  varied  and  mys- 
terious being,  and  lifts  up  and  expands 
tt  all  I  It  is  thus  that  man's  love  for 
aooiety — his  longing  after  the  sympathy 
and  brotherhood  of  human  hearts,  beat- 
ing with  his  own  in  all  their  holiest 
emotions,  is  provided  for  by  Christianity. 
Jesus,  in  drawing  all  men  to  Himself, 
necessarily  drew  them  to  one  anotlirr. 
Being  united  to  Him  as  to  the  living 
Head,  they  thereby  become  members  of 
His  My.  But  this  was  never  intended 
by  IXim  to  be  a  mere  spiritual  body, 
whose  only  unity  was  inward  character, 
and  as  siicby  seen  only  by  God,  and  uuit« 


ingflMaindivMh^on^iQrGDd.  Tbam 
wbo  profeawd  a  eommon  fishb^-^opeaad 
joy  to  share  a  eoauaon  liCe,  and  ta  be 
thus  one  by  a  bond  of  anioA  so  elMe'- 
and  abiding,  that  it  is  of  the  sane  kind 
as  that  wliich    nnitea   the    mediatotisl 
Head  of  the  Cfaonsh  to  the  Head  of  the 
universe, — such  persons  were  not  to  Kre 
unknown  to  the  world,  but    opeiily  to 
confess  Chriat  before  mm.    Nor  were 
they  to  labour  and  worship,  and  aorrow 
and  rejoice,  and  hope  and  fear,  apart,-^ 
wrapt  up  in  their  own  solitary  uasociai 
selves  ;  but  to  unite  tliemselvaa  wilb,  or 
form  a  visiMe  society  called  "  a  Cbarob." 
Surely  such  a  society  as  tlusy«.-aU  of 
whose  members  profess  to  embsaqa  t|ie 
principles  of  eternal  trntb  wbich  Cbriit 
taught,-— to  believe  the  awful  doctrines 
which  He  rcveaUd-^to  follow  t^e  same  . 
holy  path  which  He  pursii?d«^jto  ^aim  ai' 
professing  themselves, and  nianifesjtiiig  Co^ 
others  His  whole  charactec,  His  l^ve  t^ 
God  and  man.  His  peace  and  jvyfrr^^^o* 
ciety,  we  say  made  up  of  aacb  men,ji)n5t. 
surely  be  the  most  united,  the  most  lov-  • 
ing,  the  most  delightful  on  earth,  aj»d  a 
foreshadow  of  heaven  itself!    It  o^ghtr 
to  be  80, — and  it  is  eo,  in  proportlDa  aa 
the  pnrpose  of  Christ  ia  establistiiDg  it 
upon  earth  is  intelligently  understood, 
and  earnestly  sought  to  be  realixed. 

Our  readers  will  be  able,  we  doobtao^Y 
to  recal  many  dedaraUons  in  the  Word 
of  God,  especially  in  the  Apostofic 
Epistles,  which  enlarge  upon  those  duties 
which  the  members  of  the  Christfau 
Church  owe  to  each  other,  and  which 
necessarily  spring  out  of  the  fact  of  theic 
outward  union  aa  a  body,  whose  bond 
was  love  to  Jesus  Christ.  But  let  ns 
refresh  their  memories  with  a  few  pas- 
sages  beaiing  upon  what  we  bave  termed 
the  internal  relationship  of  the  Christian 
congregation* 

**  L«t  us  liold  iliist  ihfl  profrstlon  of  our  fiuth 
it-ithout  wavering  i  (for  He  U  fiutlifal  Chat  pro. 
mlsed  0  and  let  us  consider  one  another,  to  i<ro- 
voke  unto  love,  and  to  good  worin  s  not  Air^» 
ing  the  Msorabling  of  ourseltes  together,  as  tbe 
number  of  some  is :  but  exhorting  one  anoCi^r : 
and  80  moch  the  more,  as  ye  sec  the  dMf  sp- 

i  proachinff.**— Heb.  ac.  23.fi. 

Surely  much  more  is  litiplied  &i  fli«S9 

j  words  than  the  mere  duty  of  goin^  to 
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clnvdl'ftad  hearinj^ar aermon  9  Chnrcb 
mteifaen  ar«  not  only  to  *^  atsembh  them* 
*dms  together/*  bnt  alto  to  ^  ccmider  one 
anolhflpr,"  and  to  *^ exhort  one  another,' 
and  to  ^proooke  to  lore  ami  goodworkM" 

••  TThe^forecomfort  yourselves  tog:ether.  and 
m^ify  oo«  anotber^  even  «s  also  ye  do.  And  we 
beaee«H  jou,  brethren,  to  know  them  which 
labour  among  you,  and  arc  over  you  in  the  Lord, 
and  admonish  you;  and  to  esteem  them  very 
hijrhly  in  lore  for  their  work's  sake.  And  bo  at 
peace  among  yourselves.  Kow  we  exhort  you, 
brethren,  warn  them  that  are  unruly,  comfort 
the  f^ebl».mf  nded,  support  the  weak,  bo  patient 
towarft^mcA.»~l  Thess.  t.  lUH. 

Here  again  Clinrch  members  are  re- 
minded, not  only  of  the  aifrction  and 
re*ptfet  whtcii  they  owe  to  fkiihful  mrnis- 
ter«,  Irtt  also  to  "wdrn,"  "comfort," 
arid  to  "^npport*  and  **  edify  one  an- 
c^th"*  To  strengthen  aTI  this  blessed 
GObifflufifon,  the  apostle  prays,  (chap.  iii. 
1%)  **'The  Lord  make  you  to  Increase 
and  abound  in  lore>  one  toward  <motfier,^* 
And*  ffgain,  *  As  touching  brotherly 
l6te/yd  t^eed  not  that  I  writo  unto  you ; 
for  ye  yourselves  are  taujrht  of  God  to 
iaoe  one  another,*'  (chap.  Ir.  9) 

'*'iip' there  be  therefore  any  consolation  in 
Chrkt,  if  any  comfort  of  love,  if  any  fbUowshtp 
ofthe  SpMt,  if  any  boirela  and  mercies,  fulfil  ye 
njy  J<ij»  that  ye  be  like-4ninded,  hiving  the  same 
loee^  being  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind.  Let 
ifotbtng  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory ; 
but  in  lowUncat  of  mind  lel  each  esteem  otlier 
bettfr  tkoa  themselves.  Look  not  every  man  on 
l)is  own  thfaigs,  bnt  every  man  also  on  the  things 
«f  others.'*— Philip,  ii.  1-4. 

It  was  to  believers  specially  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  as  members  of  abody 
wsting  apart  from  all  other  societies, 
that  these  exhortations  aro  given.  They 
were  addressed  to  "  the  saints  in  Christ 
Jesqs  who  are  at  Philippi,  with  the 
bishops  and  deacons." 

We  have  already  allnded  to  the  12th 
chapter  of  l&t  Corinthians,  where  the 
apostle  gives  directions  for  the  regulat- 
ing of  the  miraculous  gifts  bestowed 
upon  the  farly  Church,  But  that  ex- 
hortation is  founded  upon  the  unity  of 
ilw  body  of  professing  believers,--a  unity 
which  was  Hke  that  of  the  human  body, 
made*  up  by  different  members,  each 
ministering  in  a  different  way  to  the 
I^Dod  of  the  whcde. 

•  -" JFo*  Ibe  ^body  is  nol  oms  member,  but  many. 
irtlM  foot  sbaU  say.  Because  I  am  not  the  hand. 


T  am  (otof  the  body;  is  it  therefore  not  of  thtfi 
bo4y  ?  And  if  the  ear  shall  say.  Because  I  am  < 
not  the  eye,  I  am  not  of  the  body ;  ia  it  tlicre. 
foi^  not  of  the  body?  If  the  whole  body  %vere 
an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing  ?  if  the  wholo 
were  hearing,  ^here  were  the  smelling?  Ivut. 
now  hath  God  set  the  members  every  one  of  . 
them  in  the  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  Ilim.  And 
if  they  were  all  one  member,  where  were  tho  ' 
body  ?  But  now  are  they  many  members,  yet  bnt  . 
one  body.  And  the  eye  cannot  say  uutu  the  luind. 
1  have  no  need  of  thee ;  cor  again  the  head  to  the 
feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you.  Nay,  much  more 
those  members  of  the  bedy.  wliich  seen*  to  b* 
more  feeble,  are  necessary  :  and  those  menibera 
of  the  body,  which  wo  think  to  bo  lesa  honour- 
able, upon  these  we  bestow  more  abundant  hon. 
our;  and  our  uncomely  parts  have  more  abun- 
dant comeliness.  For  our  comely  parte  have  no 
need ;  but  God  hath  tempered  ihebo4y  together, 
having  given  more  abundant  honour  to  t)iat  part 
which  tacked :  that  there  should  be  no  schism  in 
tlie  body  ;  but  that  the  members  should  have  the 
same  care  one  for  another.  And  whether  ono 
member  suffer,  all  the  mombers  suffer  with  it ; 
or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members 
r^oice  with  it  Kow  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  members  in  particular.'*—!  Cor.  xii.  14-27, 

••But,  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow 
up  into  Him  in  all  things,  which  is  tho  head,  even 
Christ.  From  whom  the  whole  body  fit!y  joined 
together  and  compacted  by  thai  wMch  every 
joint  Sttpp:ieth,  according  to  the  effectual  work- 
ing in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  ia« 
crease  of  the  body,  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in 
love.'*— Ephes  Iv.  15, 15. 

The  idea  which  these  vivid  illustratbna 
assuredly  give  us  of  the  Christian  con- 
gregation is,  that  it  should  bo  a  body 
so  organized,  that  each  and  every  meit# 
ber  would  be  found  useful, — that  tho 
particular  gift  which  God  had  bestowed 
upon  the  wealcest  and  most  insigni^cant 
(and  "lie  hath  set  the  members  in  the 
body  as  it  hath  jilcased  HlmP)  should 
be  so  ap[>reciatcd  and  applied,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  either  the  head 
or  the  eye— the  most  intelligent  or  most 
discerning  of  the  body—to  say  to  such 
an  one,  **  I  have  no  need  of  theeT  For 
all  are  needed  in  taking  "  care  one  for 
another,"  were  it  only  for  the  exerciso 
of  that  soothing  and  elevating  sympathjr 
springing  out  of  love, — ^so  intense  and 
all-prevailing,  that  "  whatever  ono  mem- 
ber suffers,  all  the  members  suffer  withr 
it ;  or  one  member  bo  honoured,  aH  the 
members  rejoice  T  Oh  !  blessed  and 
glorious  society!  a  gift  to  His  peo- 
ple worthy  of  Him  who  Is  not  ashamed 
to  call  them  brethren  ;  but  which,  alas  I 
they  seem   to   consider   benetth  their 
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notice,  or  far  beyond  their  reach  !     Is  it ' 
in  vain  ever  to  expect  to  find  on  earth  , 
such  a  home  as  this  for  the  lonely  heart  ?  ' 
and  shall  every  other  human  ft  eiing  have 
fcope  for  ils  excrciae  in  the  eonimuoion  , 
of  con«;enial  society,  and  yet  the  eternal 
lii'e  abiding  in  tb«  souls  of  redeemed  men, 
Mith  its  infinite  desires  and  longings  — 
its  intense  joys  and  hopes — its  ennobltn;^ 
iCxms  and  labours, — utterly  fail  to  unite 
men,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  within  the  holy 
circle  of  the  loving,  devoted  Chribtian 
congregation,  which  Christ  bestowed  as 
I{i5  last  and  best  earthly  le;^acy  to  Ilis 
tlisciples !    The  happy  day  may  yet  dawn 
upon  a  revived  Church  when  life  and  light 
within,  m!idc  more  intense  by  d«*ath  and 
darkness  in  the  world  without,  may  be 
manifested  by  our  congregations  in  the 
latter  as  in  the  former  ages.   Hut  that  day 
hasnot  yet  come.  The  Protestant  Church 
has  indeed  saved  the  pure  Woi  d,  and  nubly 
witnesses  to  primitive  doctrine  from  thj 
pulpit,  and  to  primitive  life  in  many  a 
«{>irit  acd  in  many  a  home,  and  through 
ten   thousand   channels  is   directly  and 
iuUirectly  influencing  and  leavening  the 
world  with  good.     For  this  we  thank 
God !     Bat  we  long  for  the  revival,  and 
renovation,  and  building  up,  after  the 
primitive  model  of  our  social  congrega- 
tional life.     What  a  contrast  is  presented 
between  such  pictures  as  we  hare  been 
studying  of  the  intercourse,  the  syra- 
p<ithy,  the  loving  brotherhood,  the  hea- 
ven-born  socialism  of  tho  earfy  Church, 
and  that  of  our  modern  congregations ! 
We  too  address  our   people  as  *'dear 
brethren"  from  the  pulpit,  and  as  brethren 
we  profess  to  meet  around  the  Lord's 
table ;  but  where,  where  is  the  brother- 
hood ?  What  union  is  there  between  those 
in  this  pew  and  in  that  ?  Do  theso  '*  breth- 
ren" know  each  other *s  names  ?  What  care 
they  for  each  other's  joys  or  sorrows  ? 
What  helping  hand  do  they  give  to  each 
other's  burdens  ?     What  tie  unites  them 
more  than  dwellers  in  the  same  street  ? 
When  we  say  that  they  •'sit  under"  the 
same  fluntoter,  and  have  an  toipression  of 
each  other's  faoes,  orperliaps  know  each 
other's  names,  and,  may   be,  are   ao> 
quairaod  as  members  of  some  friendly 


truly  descHbed  a!!  Ihkt  binds  tliem  a*r 
"faihfol  bnthrenl"  Possibly  It  may 
never  be  otherwise  hereafter  on  earth, 
but  it  is  certainly  thus  now ! 

We  stigmatize  the  false  social  systems 
which  in^detity  proposes,  and  expose  the 
false  principles  on  which  those  of  Papal 
Roma  are  based;  but  what  is  the  true  sy9» 
tern  of  social  Christian  union  exiting 
among  us  wh;ch  we  can  present  as  the 
antidote  to  both,  and  capable  of  satisfy* 
ing  the  wants  of  men  ? 

It  may  be  alleged  that  the  primitive 
Church  is  not  intended,  In  this  re- 
spect, to  be  a  model  for  modem  time*. 
But  is  not  the  primitive  Chorch  nystert 
of  union  and  mutual  co-operation  essen- 
tial to  the  very  idea  of  a  Christian  so- 
ciety ?  In  giving  It  up,  do  we  not  reaHy 
give  up  the  only  ideaof  a  Church,  except 
one  made  up  of  an  oilicial  priesthood, 
and  denying  the  priesthood  of  brfierers  t 
And  what  authority  is  there  for  assem- 
bling together  to  hear  sermone,  and  pap- 
take  of  the  sacraments,  which  b  not 
equally  binding,  for  the  perfomMWW  of 
all  the  other  duties,  and  enjoying  all  the 
other  privilet^cs  described  by  the  apostles 
as  pertaining  to  Church  membera  ? 

Is  thero  any  jealousy  felt  for  the  In- 
terference of  the  people  lest  they  talie 
too  much  upon  them  ?  Such  jealonsy 
was  felt  by  tho  young  man  who  toM 
Moses  that  Eldad  and  Medad  profpheMed. 
in  the  camp,  when  Joshua  said,  **  My 
lord  Moses,  forbid  thero."  Bni  Mocets. 
as  if  already  shining  with  the  latter-day. 
glory,  replied,.  "  Enviest  thou  for  my 
sake?  Would  God  ihat  cdl  file  Zonfc 
jpeople  W4re  prttphein,  and  thai  the  Lord 
would  put  His  Spirit  upon  tkem*' 

Let  it  even  be  admiUed  that  Christ- 
ians, in  our  several  congregations,  dx^ 
assemble  for  mutual  good  at  meetings 
for  prayer,  and  in  works  and  labours  of 
love,  yet  how  often  is  this  an  organisa- 
tion se^tarate  and  totally  distinct  froia 
the  ooQgregation,  as  if  it  waa  thrown 
overboard  in  despair ! 

What  shaU  be  done,  then?  ^^aps 
my  readera*  inquire*  To  answer  thai 
question,  or  to  shew  how  our  aaagMgft- 
tians  nmy  be  broi^ht  into  a  more  united 


el«^  W  coterie,  we  ba%e,  we  f«tir,  too  i  compact  form^  would  require  mudi,mprf 
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afmoe  than  we  oaa  afford.  But  we  sImU 
rf>joioe  if  what  we  have  said  helps  to 
make  any  thoughtful  reader  put  that 
question  eincerely,  and  from  a  convie- 
Cion  that  somethhig  is  waoting  and  oittjht 
to  he  sought  after.  To  adnit  that  what 
was  oooo  deemed  to  be  the  buildiiig 
plaoued  by  Christ  for  His  people  ia  not 
such,  but  only  a  patched^^np  ruin,  and  to 
iiave  some  apprehcastons  of  what  it 
should  be,  and,  with  His  help,  may  be, 
IS  a  great  advance  towards  its  aocom- 
pli^uaeivt.  But  beyond  this  there  are 
<n%hty  barriers  4o  be  overthrown,  and 
masses  of  rubbish  to  be  removed. 
Courage  is  required,  of  no  ordinary 
amount,  to  exercise  that  righteous  and 
laving  difioipliae  so  hated  by  the  world, 
by  whioh  the  Churoh»  without  attempt- 
ing to  bo  freed  altogether  from  those 
<>arlhiy  elements  which  defile  her  beau- 
ty, may,  nevertheless,  be  much  more 
'separated  from  them  than  she  now  is. 
And  above  all,  and  infinitely  more 
ifli^ortant  than  all,  there  must  be  that 
^revimU  ef  spijritaal  life,  in  ministers  and 
-people,  which  will  work  **  from  vnthint 
4>ut;^  and  that  entire  possession  of  the 
living  temple  of  tho  Church  by  the  living 
Omoipolont  Spirit  of  God,  without 
whom  all  mere  outward  reform  is  t^B  the 
adorning  of  a  dead  body;  but  through 
^vbose  quickening  breath  the  dry  bones 
fihall  stir,  and  become  clothed  with  flesh 
and  sinews,  and  ri^e  up  an  exceeding  great 
army,  able  and  ready,  for  the  conquest 
of  the  world !  Should,  then,  the  visible 
Churoh,  to  whioh  we  belong,  be  even 
dry  as  the  dust  of  death  itself,  (whioh 
Ood  in  His  mercy  has  not  yet  permitted 
iier  to  be^}  yet  that  *^  very  dust  to  us  is 
dear,**  because  we  believe  in  Him  who 


can  raise  us  from  the  deadj  and  will  j^Lo 
so  if  we  cry  to  Him  in  our  weakness,  and 
trust  His  Almighty  arm ! 

{Jfobe  amtmmd*') 


KINDRED  HEARTS. 

Oh !  ask  not,  hope  thou  not  too  much 

Of  ■ympathy  below ; 
Few  are  the  hearts  whence  one  eame  tou'wh 

Bids  iho  sweet  fountains  flow  : 
Few— and  by  still  conflicting  powers 

Forbidden  here  to  meet- 
Such  ties  would  make  this  life  of  oars 

Too  fair  for  aught  so  fleet. 

It  may  be.  that  thy  brother's  eye 

Sees  not  as  thine,  which  turns 
In  such  deep  reverence  to  the  sky. 

Where  the  rich  sunset  burns  * 
It  may  be,  that  the  breath  of  spring, 

Born  amidst  Tiolets  lone, 
A  rapture  o*er  tliy  soul  can  bring— 

A  dream,  to  his  unknown. 

The  tone  that  speaks  of  other  tim?s  <- 

A  sorrowful  delight  t 
Tl»e  melody  of  distant  chimes. 

The  sound  of  waves  by  ntght. 
The  wind  that,  with  so  many  a  tone, 

Some  ehord  within  can  thrill,— 
These  may  have  hmguage  aU  thine  own,  li 

To  hiin  a  mystery  stilL 

Tet  scorn  thou  not.  for  this,  the  true 

And  stcdfjist  love  of  years; 
The  kindly,  that  from  childhood  grew, 

The  faithful  to  thy  tears ! 
If  there  be  one  tlvttt  o'er  the  dead 

Elsili  in  thy  grief  born  part, 
And  wtttcli'd  through  sickness  by  tliy  bed,— 

Coll  his  a  kiudred  heart ! 

But  for  those  bonds  all  perfect  made, 

"Wherem  bright  spirits  blend. 
Like  sister  flowers  of  one  sweet  shade, 

"With  the  same  breeae  that  bend. 
For  that  fhll  bliss  of  thought  allied. 

Never  to  mortals  given,— 
Ohl  Uy  thy  lovely  dreams  aside. 

Or  lift  them  unto  heaven. 

BJbb.  Hlmams. 


Hfttfs^ioturs  Smelligente* 

THE   CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAl^D'S  MISSIONS 
DURING  THE  YEAK  1851  52. 


«  ftu  droTe  oat  tho  man ;  and  He  placed 
at  Uie  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  Chem- 
blBM,  and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned 
mwmj  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  ftne 


Here  is  0ho  execution  of  the  sentence 
of  ditliie  wrath  after  the  great  moral 
apostacy.  Can  tho  way  so  awfuUy  kept 
he  again  opened?  Can  that  place  of 
Uasiedneas  he  vegained?    Te«,-4dr  we 
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arc  told  by  him  vrho  '*  saw  tho  holy  city, 
new  Jcrasalem,  coming  down  from  Qod 
out  of  heaven/*  that "  the  nations  of  them 
wliioh  arc  saved  shall  walk  in  the  light  of 
it,** — and  that  those  who  enter  in  are 
**they  who  are  written  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life/*  They  who  are  written  in 
that  book  are  those  "  to  whom  is  given 
grace  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
gift  of  Christ."  When  He  ascended  "  He 
gave  some  apostles ;  and  some  proplicts ; 
and  some  evangelists;  and  some  pas- 
tors and  teachers."  His  gifts  arc  still 
bestowed,  and  in  full  measure,  upon  those 
who  are  prepared  to  receive  them  ;  and 
they  are  given  too  now,  as  formerly, 
through  a  human  medium,  appointed  to 
serve  as  the  instrument  by  which  Uia 
gracious  influences  are  dispensed. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  is  one  of  the 
chmnels  through  which  the  gifts  of 
Christ  are  bestowed ;  and  her  members 
are  called  to  the  ofHce  of  being  fellow- 
workers  with  Him  in  imparting  those 
gifts  to  others.  This  is  the  work  of  all 
lior  missionary  undertakings.  High  and 
holy  vocation !  To  give  to  the  Jew  the 
interpretation  and  the  fulfilment  of  his 
o;vn  prophets, — to  send  to  the  heathen, 
apostles  and  evangelists, — to  give  to  all 
the  descendants  of  him  who  was  driven 
out,  pastors  and  teachers  to  lead  and 
guide  them  in  the  way  of  life.  Her  Indian 
3Ii88ion — her  Mission  to  the  Jews — her 
effjrts  in  the  Colonies— her  Home  Mis- 
sion, bestowing  churches  and  pastors  on 


the  poor — and  in  its  department  of  Eda* 
cation,  bestowing  spritual  nurture  vpe* 
their  offiiprlngv — all  these  means  and 
efpjrts  have  tho  same  Messed  desig^n  now 
which  our  Saviour's  gifts  had  in  relation 
to  His  early  followers,~viz.,  **for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ.** 

It  is  in  this  ylew  we  would  pray  that 
the  following  details  may  be  perused, 
and  that  God  would  stir  up  the  mem* 
hers  of  the  Church  to  a  warmer  inlexest 
and  a  more  active  participatioa  in  what 
so  nearly  concerns  His  glory,  and  the 
attainment  of  the  end  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer's  sufferings. 

The  account  of  each  Scheme  m  pnm 
seated  this  year  without  further  inln>» 
dnction,  and  without  comment. 

Education. 

Atsemhly  .SbAoob.— The  number  and  tlie 
condition  of  the  Assembly  Schools  con- 
tinue nearly  the  same  as  in  nscent  yescn ; 
the  average  attendance  at  the  Schools  la 
increasing,  and  the  qualifleationa  of  tbe 
teachers  are  advancing,  as  vacancies  are 
supplied  by  those  who  have  been  trained 
at  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Normal 
Institutions. 

At  all  the  schools  the  Committee  hare 
reason  to  be  assured  that  reli^oua  in- 
struction is  duly  and  carefully  given.  In 
the  Female  Schools  there  are  hninches  of 
female  industry. 

The  following  table  will  present  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  nnmber  of  echoolis 
with  the  salaries  attached  to  each  :-^ 


No.  of  Schools..       •••.,. 

Tcacberi' aalarie 

Emoluments  from  other  offices,    . 
Do.  from  voluntary  local  contributions, 
Aogmentatioiis  from  Privy  Council. 
...       Do.  for  Pupil  Teachers, .       .        .  ' 

Amount  of  Fees,  or  Kquivaieuu.   , 

latca  about.) . 

i>o.  April  1,  1852.)       (do.)      . 
No.  of  those  learning  writing,  (of  those  returned) 
Arithmetic,          (do.J 

!!'.     '     MAthematici,       (du!) 

Latin,                    (do.) 

No.  of  Sab.  ichoters  not  at  the  week-day  schools. 

First 
Scheme. 

Second 
Scheme. 

Female 
Schools. 

Tout 

118 
L.S8«S   6    8 
201  16   0 
179    3    4 
Z7H  lU    0 
.M    0-  0 
677  11    I 

MSt 
7863 
4091 
000 

tm 

161 
152 
Ml 

44 

LS68    A   0 
63   3   0 
144    6    8 
70  10   0 
36    0    0 
835  10    4 

S'*79 
1959 

4T 

77 
1008 

14 
L«l    0   0 

6*0    0 

\yi\i  0 

1061 
787 
390 
166 
166 

iS 

176 
LS344  «    8 
AMIS   « 
3S8   8    • 
349  •   a 
87    •    « 
1680   a   0 

16J74 

At  the  Model  Schools  atUched  to  the 
Normal  Institutions,  there  arc  in  Edin- 
burgh 446  pupils,  and  in  Gljisjfow,  677  ; 
ao  thai  the  whole  number  of  children  who 


were  receiving  week-day  and  Sabhath  In- 
struction through  the  Assembly*!  ScbooU 
at  Ist  April  last,  may  be  stoted  aa  15»48»; 
and  the  whole  number  who  had  rocetreil 
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more  or  less  of  such  instruction  through- 
out the  year,  may  be  estimated  at  about 
18,784. 

Fifty*eight  of  these  soboolt  luiTe  been 
viflited  by  the  Secretary  during  the  year 
ending  15th  April  last,  and  favourably 
reported  of. 

Changes  in  the  teachers  have  taken 
place  of  at  least  the  usual  number. 
Their  improved  qualifications  occasion 
their  removal  to  better  situations,  wliile 
the  increaaiog  infirmities  of  not  a  few, 
render  the  necessity  for  retiring  salaries 
not  unlikely.  At  present,  only  two  have 
a  retiring  salary  of  L.10  a-year. 

The  state  of  tlie  Highlands  renders  the 
subject  of  AgricttUural  or  industrial  in- 
struction increasingly  interesting  and  im- 
portant. It  is  most  desirable  that  atten- 
tion and  liberality  should  be  directed  to 
this  object,  for  which  L.106  has  been  sub- 
Mfibed  during  the  past  year. 

Normai  SchooU, — Daring  the  year  jnst 
ended,  85  male  students  and  62  female 
have  been  admitted  ;  in  all  137.  Of  these, 
48  male  students  have  been  maintained 
and  instructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Of  the  38  male  students  who 
applied  to  be  examined  with  a  view  to 
the  Government  certificate.  30  were  suc- 
cessful; and  of  12  fomale  students,  6  were 
eucceesful. 

Few  of  these  students  fail  to  obtain 
sitnations,  and  to  give  satisfaction  in 
them,  so  that  the  benefits  flowing  from 
tlwfve  iostitutions  arc  felt  over  the  whole 
dS  Scotland,  It  would  be  gratifying  to 
those  who  take  the  superintendence,  did 
the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  justify 
the  belief  that  the  good  work  was  duly 
Appreciated. 

There  are  now  ten  pupil  teachers  (four 
boys,  six  girls)  in  the  Model  School  of 
the  Edinburgh  Normal  Institution,  and 
four  pupil  teachers  (boys)  in  that  of  the 
Glasgow  Normal  Beminaiy, — each  of 
these  pupil  teachers  receiving  from  the 
Privy  Council  Committee  an  annual 
oilowance  of  from  L.IO  to  L.20,  according 
to  the  year  of  his  or  her  apprenticeship. 
lunds. — ^The  total  amount  of  funds 
coatributed  to  the  Education  Scheme 
during  the  last  year,  is  L.7639,  ISs.  8d. 

Of  this  amount  L.106  was  contributed 
cpeeially  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
ILjpdicaltural  instruction  in  Highland 
Sdbools  connected  with  the  Scheme,  and 
l4.^86  was  specially  contributed  towards 
liqwdation  of  the  debt  connected  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  Glasgow  Normal 
SchoQl  Bi^Uings.  There  remains  the 
«idll';6f'£'.684S,  15s.  8c!.  contributed  for 
"*'-' ''jjeheral  .purposes  of  the  Scheme; 
\  the  AjoOunt  expended  for  the  gene- 


ral purposes  of  the  Scheme  was  L.7567, 8s« 
I  Id.,— leaving  an  excess  of  expenditure 
to  the  amount  of  L.7I8, 148.  3d. 

To  arouse  the  members  of  the  Church 
to  the  just  claims  of  this  most  important 
Scheme,  district  meetings  bare  beeu 
held  at  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Elgin,  Inver- 
ness, Kelso,  Dunse,  Perth,  and  Stirling, 
at  most  of  which  places  energetic  mea- 
sures have  been  adopted, — an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  in  the  many  parishes 
which  have  as  yet  made  no  respome  to 
the  appeal. 

To  parties  locally  connected  with  the 
Assembly's  Schools,  it  lias  become  neces- 
sary to  state  the  peculiar  claims  they  lay 
under  for  larger  contributions.  In  many 
cases  tills  remonstrance  has  been  liberally 
met,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  many  moi*e 
there  will  soon  be  announced  a  corres- 
pondent enlargement  of  their  usual  col- 
lections. 

Of  sums  that  claim  special  notice  are 
the  following  -.—From  the  Lay  Associa- 
tion, L.671,  13s.  6d.;  from  the  Elders* 
Daughters'  Association,  L.60;  Legacy 
from  the  late  Mrs.  Rutherford  of  Egcrton, 
L.200;  and  from  James  Kerr,  Esq.  of 
Middlebank,  L.100. 

There  have  been  collections  from  every 
Parish  church  in  the  21  Presbyteries  of 
Linlithgow,  Dalkeith,  Dunse,  Lauder, 
Lochmaben,  Annan,  Penpont,  Paisley, 
Hamilton,  Lanark,  Dumbarton,  Dun- 
fermline, Forfar,  Arbroath,  Fordoun, 
Ellon,  Turriff  Fordyce,  Aberlour,  Elgin, 
and  Inverness ;  and  four  of  these  Pre&y- 
tones  have  maintained  the  same  dis- 
tinction for  the  last  three  years, — viz., 
Lauder,  Annan,  Dunfermline,  and  For- 
dyce. 

Of  the  debt  on  the  Glasgow  Normal 
School  Buildings,  L.4125  has  been  paid, 
leaving  a  balance  of  L.300.  To  encour- 
age a  final  efibrt  for  its  liquidation,  John 
Macfie,  Esq.,  has  most  liberally  added  to 
his  former  subscriptions,  L.100. 

Privy  Council  Grants. — It  has  been 
already  stated  that  17  of  the  teachers  on 
the  First  Scheme  are  now  reciving  aug- 
mentations of  salary  from  the  Privy 
Council  grants  to  the  amount  of  L.278, 
10s.  a-ycar,and  four  of  the  teachers  on  the 
Second  Scheme  to  the  amount  of  L.70, 
10s.  None  of  the  Assembly  teachers  have 
obtained  such  augmentation  during  last 
year  for  the  first  time,  excepting  those 
who  had  obtained  certificates  as  stu- 
dents at  the  Normal  Schools ;  but  ten  of 
the  teachers  have  obtained,  on  examin- 
ation, the  certificate  of  merit  which  will 
entitle  them  to  augmentation  in  duo 
time. 

It  has  also  beca  stated,  that  31  of  the 
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students  at  the  two  Normal  Schools  hsre, 
dnzing  the  last  year,  obtained  the  Gorem- 
meat  certificate^  so  as  to  be  in  circum- 
stances to  qualify  them  for  obtaining 
the  Frirj  Couocil  augmentation  of  salary, 
when  appointed  to  a  School  where  the 
other  conditions  required  are  fulfilled; 
and  that  14  pupil  teachers  in  the  Model 
Schools  of  the  two  Normal  Institutions 
are  receiving  yearly  allowances  as  Got- 
ernment  apprentices. 

There  are  twenty  pupil  teachers  in  ten 
of  the  Assembly  Schools, — viz.,  those  at 
Tarbert,  Thrnmster,  Aldgirnaig,  Pitloch- 
rie,  Aclinngart,  Muirton,  Armadale,  Bum- 
haven,  FuUarton,  and  Middle  Parish, 
Perth. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Education 
Committee,  the  Committee  of  Council 
have  appointed  Mr.  David  Middleton, 
Ealkirk,  as  Assistant-Inspector  to  Dr. 
Woodfard, — the  increasing  number  of 
schools  and  candidates  rendering  such  a 
step  necessary. 

The  Committee  of  Council  have  agreed 
to  extend  to  Scotland  their  grants  for 
books.  The  applications  must,  in  all 
ciscs,  be  made  by  the  managers  of 
schools;  and  as  the  kirk- sessions  of  the 
several  parishes  in  which  the  Assembly 
schools  are  situated,  are  now  recognized 
as  the  local  correspondents  for  these 
schools,  it  will  be  necessary,  when  such 
a  grant  is  desired  for  any  one  of  the 
Assembly  Schools,  that  application  for  it 
should  be  made  by  the  kirk-session  of  the 
parish  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Council 
Committee. 

Presbyterictl  Retunu,  and  State  of  Edu- 
cation.— The  returns  for  the  present  year 
have  not  as  yet  been  received.  From 
those  of  the  previous  year,  it  appears 
that  the  parochial  schools  are  in  a  state 
of  at  least  as  great  efficiency  as  they  have 
ever  been,  and  the  attendance  as  nume- 
rous, and  that  the  schools  continue  to  be 
attended  by  the  children  of  parents  of 
Tarious  Christian  denominations. 

Some  particulars  of  several  of  these 
returns  are  deservedly  occupying  the  at- 
tention of  their  respective  presbyteries, 
such  as  want  of  suitable  accommodation, 
the  age,  infirmities,  and  lunacy  of  the 
teachers,  &c.  21  cases  have  been  fully 
reported  of  masters  admitted  during  the 
year  ending  Ist  April  1851 ;  all  examined 
in  Latin  ;  16  in  Greek ;  15  in  mathemat- 
ics ;  and  6  in  French,  besides  the  usual 
elementary  branches. 

Under  the  head  of  assistants,  It  is 
stated  in  the  Returns  that  in  1 1  parochial 
schools  there  are  29  Government  pupil 
teachers ;  but  it  is  believed  that  this  falls 
very  considerably  short  of  the  actual 


number  of  these  apprentices  in  the  parish 
schools. 

Of  the  sessional  schools,  those  of  Ghw- 
gow  and  Aberdeen  deserve  notice. 

In  the  West,  East,  South,  and  Giey- 
friars'  parishes  of  Aberdeen,  there  are 
sessional  schools  for  boys  and  girla  sepa- 
rately, maintained  by  the  congregationj, 
in  each  parish  attended  by  upwards  of 
200 ;  and  at  31  sessional  schools  in  Glas- 
gow there  are  in  all  5642  children. 

The  importance  at  this  crisis  of  ascer- 
taining the  state  of  the  educational  re- 
sources throughout  the  country,  led  tlie 
Committee  of  Education  to  issue,  in  De- 
cember last,  queries  to  each  minister 
bearing  on  some  points  of  more  particu- 
lar importance.  Answers  liare  been  re- 
ceived to  the  number  of  450 ;  and  although 
the  consequent  trouble  is  very  consider- 
able, they  confidently  expect  answers 
from  the  remaining  clergymen,  when  the 
valuable  information  thus  acquired  will 
be  laid  before  the  public. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  awaken 
interest  to  the  dainis  this  scheme  so 
imminently  possesses.  Though  in  many 
parishes  and  localities  all  that  is  required 
is  done  by  private  or  local  contribution*, 
there  yet  remains  many  districts  in  the 
greatest  need  were  no  local  effect  can  be 
made,  or  assistance  given  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds. 

India  Mission. 

Calcuita.—It  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
effect  of  missions  from  day  to  day,  or  from 
year  to  year.  Let  the  progress  be  esti- 
mated from  the  time  the  Church  of 
Scotland's  first  missionary  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Bengal  twenty-two  years 
since.  Then  the  opinion  generally  re- 
ceived of  the  Hindus  was,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  convert  them  to  Christ- 
ianity. Under  the  influence  of  enlight- 
ened Christian  education,  how  has 
this  judgment  been  changed — politi- 
cal hindrances  removed—the  lofty  Brah- 
min compelled  to  unveil  his  lying 
mysteries — caste  forced  to  break  asun- 
der its  fetters,  and  open  its  hitherto 
closed  door  for  the  admission  of  the  con- 
vert to  that  blessed  Gospel  to  which  all 
nations  of  the  world  must  at  last  yield 
their  willing  subjection  I 

The  Friend  of  India,  a  Bengal  news- 
paper, states,  ''  In  Calcutta,  at  this  pre- 
sent moment,  there  are  hundreds  of  young 
men  who,  though  not  exactly  CImstians, 
are  yet  deeply  convinced  of  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Gospel  creed  to  their  own»  and 
who  would  gladly  embrace  any  oppor- 
tunity of  bursting  their  fetters,  and  avow- 
ing  openly  the  convictions  they  secretly 
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entirUin.  •  .  .  .  We  cannot  but  j  theae :  I  know  that-I  nui  a  sinner,  ami  in 
think  that  the  groat  Hindu  meeting,  held  \  consequence  my  soul  is  in  danger.  I  knou' 
en  the  25th  of  M»y,  and  the  resolutions  '  that  Christ  died  to  save  sinners,  and  IK' 
expressed  and  adopted  at  it,  constitute  one  is  the  only  Saviour  able  and  willing  to 
'of the  most  important  events  tiiat  have    save  those  who  repent  and  believe  in 


occurred  in  India  in  the  present  century. 
It  >vas  in  fact,  though  nut  in  name,  a 
Hindu  protest  ai:juinst  one  of  tlie  more 
prominent  evils  of  the  system  of  caste, 
which  has  been  for  centuries  considered 
the  bulwark  of  Ilintluism.  AVe  have  one 
more  word  to  sny,  and  it  is  rather  for  our 
readers  iii  Kngland  than  those  in  India. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
late  of  the  small  number  of  converts  made 
in  Bengal,  and  of  the  gradual  extinction  of 
missionary  usefulness.  The  meeting  of 
wliich  we  have  just  spoken  is  in  itself  a 
sufncJent  answer  to  all  such  calumnies. 
The  very  ftmndations  of  native  society 
must  have  been  shaken  before  men,  aptly 
-described  as  more  Hindu  than  thePoorans, 
would  come  forward  with  a  proposal  for 
lightening  the  massive  chain  which  for 
two  thousand  years  has  crushed  the  in- 
tellectual and  religious  activity  of  one- 
cighlh  of  the  human  race,  and  that  for 
the  avowed  object  of  saving  Hinduism 
from  the  encroachments  of  Cliristianity. 
The  meeting,  it  is  evident,  looked  upon 
the  missionaries  as  the  ^reat  enemies 
whose  exertions  and  activity  required  to 
be  baffled ;  and  while  they  acknowledged 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  sup- 
plant them  OS'  educators  of  youth,  de- 
clared that  their  influence  was  making 
itself  felt  through  every  grade  of  native 
aocicty." 

Of  the  1 100  native  youth  of  Hindustan 
under  educational  training  in  the  Institu- 
tion at  Calcutta,  300  are  Brahmins  of  the 
highest  caste,  while  of  the  36  other  castes 
there  are  pupils  from  32,  all  united  in  the 
prosecution  oftheir  studies  with  the  utmost 
liarraony  and  good  feeling.  And  while  re- 
ceiving a  literary  and  Rcieotlfic  education 
of  the  highest  order,  they  are  daily  made 
familiar  with  the  narratives  of  Scripture, 
and  the  precious  lessons  of  the  Gospel. 

Of  those  educated  within  the  Institu- 
tion, one  has  recently  made  open  pro- 
fes»ion  of  his  attachment  to  Christ. 
Oolock  Nath  Bose,  26  years  of  age,  has 
for  three  years  been  engaged  as  teacher 
of  EngUah  ;  his  relatives  are  wealthy,  and 
w«ll  known  in  the  native  community,  he 
liimaelf  belonging  to  the  class  of  enlight- 
ened or  educated  natives.  At  his  baptism, 
«t  which  Mr.  Ogilvle  presided  in  the 
Sooich  Church,  he  voluntarily  made  the 
foUowing  dedaration : — 

**  I  have,  no  worldly  motive  in  view  in 
emfaradxig  Cbristiamty.  I  know  that 
Christie  kingdoai  is  not  of  this  world.  My 
»&r  lieiog a  CbxiftUii  are  simply 


Him.  I  trust  that  I  believe  in  Him,  and 
rely  on  Him  for  all  my  hopes  and  salva- 
tion ;  and  feeling  no  merit  of  my  own,  F 
cast  my  eternal  interests  on  the  mercy  of 
God  through  our  Lord  .lesus  Christ ;  and 
my  earnest  witfli  is  to  become  a  member 
of  His  Church."  Such  a  testimony  can- 
not fail  to  be  as  gratifying  to  us,  as  n 
must  have  proved  striking  to  '^several 
hundreds  of  his  countrymen  who  were 
present  on  the  occasion." 

Besides  the  Institution  work  there 
has  been  preaching  in  the  Bengali  lan- 
guage two  or  three  times  every  week. 
In  the  chapel  attached  to  the  Institution, 
twelve  missionaries  of  various  denomi- 
nations have  given  a  series  of  lectures, 
and  service  is  pcrfi)rmed  in  the  EngUs^i 
language  every  Lord's  day  evening. 

Sunday  morning  classes  have  been 
opened  for  the  teachers,  pupils,  and 
others  who  have  no  other  opportunity  of 
receiving  Christian  instruction.  Theso 
classes  have  been  chiefly  conducted  hy 
Dwarkanath  Mookerjea,  who  was  bap- 
tized about  a  year  since;  his  services 
were  lost  to  the  Institution,  by  his  ap- 
pointment as  teaclier  of  a  school  insti- 
tuted and  supported  by  a  gentleman  near 
his  own  residence,  some  distance  from 
Calcutta. 

Madras. — Here  the  want  of  suitable 
premises  has  not  only  injured  the  health 
of  our  Missionaries,  but  materially  limited 
their  operations.  Nevertheless  the  year 
has  not  passed  without  encouragement. 
Four  female  pupils  have  been  received 
into  the  Redeemer's  Church,  and  are  now 
making  themselves  useful  in  the  mission. 
The  numbers  in  the  Institution  after 
last  examination  continued  for  8ome4inie 
above  600.  Towards  the  end  of  the  yejir 
rumours  of  baptism  arose,  many  pupils 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  numbers  are 
only  now  recovering.  228  boys  and  220 
girls  are  now  in  attendance.  The  want 
of  vernacular  schools  prevents  our  num 
bers  enlarging.  Tiieso  and  other  moans 
of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  mission, 
want  only  additional  facilities  in  pro* 
gross. 

These  deficiencies  have,  in  some  mea- 
sure, been  met  by  tlie  zeal  and  energy 
of  the  respected  chaplains,  whose  labours 
are  encouraged  by  the  recent  conversion 
of  two  heathens  in  connexion  with  the 
native  congregation. 

Bombay. — The  slender  means  ami  limit- 
ed number  of  agents  employed  heie,  suf- 
ficiently accoant  for  the  vant  of  much  of 
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inlenflltoielJite*  That  Mr.  Miller,  with 
hi«  native  assiatanta,  has  been  able  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Institution,  is 
matter  of  congratulation.  400  pupils, 
whose  attainments  give  proof  of  persever- 
ing attention  and  zeal  on  the  part  of 
their  teachers,  aufflctently  attest  the 
ener^  with  which  the  work  is  pursued. 

The  mission  at  Ghospara,  through  the 
-well-directed  and  self-sustained  efforts  of 
St.  Stephen's  congregation,  Edinburgh,  is 
still  occupying  most  benefifially  its  im- 
portant proTince  of  labour ;  and  not  less 
80  that  groat  and  interesting  association 
vhich,  enlisting  on  its  side  so  many  of 
the  female  sex  in  our  own  land,  is  fraught 
with  the  promise  of  so  much  good  to 
their  benighted  sisterhood  abroad.  Fe- 
male education  in  India  is  confessedly,  of 
late,  assuming  an  importance  and  signifi- 
cancy  which  cannot  be  overrated;  and 
to  this  the  zealous  and  well-sustained 
efforts  of  the  "  Scottish  Ladies*  Associa- 
tion" have,  we  believe,  most  largely  con- 
tributed. ^ ,        «  «    .    X    . 

Of  the  general  working  of  Protestant 
missions  of  all  denominations  in  India,  it 
was  compnted,  that  at  the  close  of  1850, 
not  less  than  103,000  of  the  heathen  in 
India  were  enjoying  the  privilege  of 
Bible  instruction,  at  the  total  cost  of 
I,.18T,000  annually. 

The  call  for  labourers  becomes  every 
year  more  urgent;  and  the  very  mainte- 
nance, not  to  speak  of  the  extension  of 
the  stations  already  occupied,  denaands 
an  earnest  and  immediate  attention  to 
the  call.  ^  ,  .      .„   * 

The  abstract  of  the  accounts  will  shew 
an  equally  urgent  necessity  for  enlarged 
means  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Committee. 

HoHB  Mission  Scbehg. 

Wliilst  the  benefits  which  this  scheme 
confers  on  destitute  localities  are  gradu- 
ally extending,  and  becoming  more  and 
more  appreciated,  it  is  matter  of  painful 
anxiety  that  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
past  year  has  fallen  short  of  the  previous 
one  to  the  extent  of  L.600,  while  the  ex- 
penditure has  exceeded  the  income  by 
upwards  of  L.800.  Happily,  iVora  pre- 
viously accumulated  funds,  this  unex- 
pected deficiency  has  been  met  5  but 
these  funds,  reserved  for  extraordinary 
emergencies,  must  soon  be  swallowed  up 
if  annually  encroached  upon  to  defray  the 
ordinary  charges,  besides  providing  for 
such  emergencies  as  occurred  last  year, 
when  upwards  of  20  chapels  were  re- 
stored to  the  Church.  Of  these  chapels 
which  have  received  aid  during  the  year 
to  the  amount  of  I/.  1000,  many  now  sup- 1 


^7  Ute  ordiBafioesr  of  t^^oato  lal«e 
and  encmaiDg  congregatidna— aome  of 
them  numbering  1000. 

To  stop  short  or  draw  back  from  gBoflM 
already  occupied,  la  too  painful  to  be  con- 
templated even  for  a.  moment.  Effecfttial 
means  must  immediately  be  resorted  lo» 
to  awaken  the  Church  in  all  iU  mem- 
bers, nnniaterf,  elders,  laymen,  each  in- 
dividual for  himself  or  herself,  to  the 
duty  of  providing  the  pecuniary  measa 
from  what  has  been  given  them  in  charge 
by  Qod  to  help  on  with  His  work. 

The  following  schedule  will  shew  tke 
magnitude  of  the  operations,  of  this 
Scheme,  and  the  wide  fieW  over  which 
they  are  extended: — 

JVb.< 


Pm6yf«ri««. 
Abefdeeo, 


Arbroath,  . 

Auchter«rd«r» 
5.  Ayr, 

Cairston.    • 

CaithneM, 

Chirnside. 

Cupar,        m 
10.  Dalkeith,    • 

Deer, 

Uumbartmi, 

Dunblane, 

Dunfermline, 
15.  Dumft-ie*, 

Dandeo.     # 

Dunkeldi    • 

Dunoon. 

Edinburgh, 
£0.  Fonioun,    • 

Fordjco,     • 

Forfu.       • 

Oariocb,     • 

Glasgow,    • 
25.  Greenock, 

Hamilton. 

Irvine,        • 

Jedburgh, 

Kirkcaldy, 
SO.  Kintyre,      . 

Kirkwall.   . 

LinUtbgoir. 

Lanark,      • 

Melgle, 
95.  Olnafirth,   . 

Paisley,      • 

Perth, 

Bt  Andrews. 

BelkU-k,       • 
40.  Stirling.      . 

Stranraer. 
42.  Wlgton,      . 


S 

s 
s 

7 
1 
9 
1 
1 
8 

a 

I 

3 

s 
3 
1 
s 
ft 
1 

1 
1 

IS 

I 

3 

2 
2 
4 
1 

I 

2 
1 
1 
6 
1 
3 
1 
3 
9 
1 


as 

190 
7ft 

•8 

lift 
S3d 
3ft 
8S 


ft&ft 
45 

lOft 
To 
43 

ICft 
2) 


3S 
50 


ia 

140 

7ft 

9ft 


Chapela,    M7 

1.  Church  Extennon.'-VoT  tehnildm^ 
the  chapel  at  Newbyth,  in  the  pari*  of 
King  Edward,  and  at  SCoaaKreen,  I-.S0O 
has  been  granted  to  each  on  the  condJIivii 
that  L.400  ahould  be  raiaed  In  the  toerf- 
itica.  For  the  last  mentioned,  Mr.  Mercer 
Henderson,  proprietor,  faaa  libemlly  a*- 
scribed,  besides  given  grovmd  fer  diQrclH 
burying*ground,  and  manse. 

For  the  chapel  of  New  Pitalig<v  in  **» 
parish  of  Tyrie,  L.800  has  been  granted 
at  the  instance  of  Svc  JToho  StcwMt 
Forbef,  wild  secures  in  perpctnitjr  < 
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Ills  estJitcs  ilidnimofllSO  ft-yBnr(!iither* 
'  to  f^en  Yoluntarily).  the  remiiiiiiDg  L  20 
being  found  by  tho  other  faeritors  and  the 
Ohiipcl  Endawment  Comroitteef  so  as  to 
«rect  it  into  a  separate  parish.  The 
arrangemoats  being  completed,  the  case 
will  be  im  mediately  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Teiods. 

The  second  application  iraa  from  Mr. 
Stevenson  of  Dairy,  and  has  been  met  by 
ft  grant  of  L.150,  being  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  proTiding  a  place  of  worship  in 
the  town  of  Dairy,  in  addition  to  the 
parlsfi  ehurdi,  of  wliich  every  sitting  is 
oocttpied.  In  this  parish  the  most  ex- 
emplary exertions  arc  in  progress  to  meet 
the  spiritual  and  edueationai  wants  of  an 
enoraaaing  mining  population.  A  school- 
room at  Kerslanl  Barony,  and  another 
ab:>nt'  to  be  erected  at  Bumside,  each 
forming  a  missionary  station,  besides  the 
chapel  above  mentioned,  attest  the  success 
of  the  efforts  already  made. 

The  third  application  was  for  assist- 
ance to  erect  a  place  of  worship  at  In- 
noJHan,  in  the  western  district  of  the 
parishes  of  Dunoon  and  Kilmun,  and  is 
under  consideration.  Here,  within  the 
last  two  years,  a  number  of  houses  have 
been  built  by  the  middle  and  labouring 
classes,  forming  a  large  and  encreosing 
popnltition  wi£out  either  spiritual  or 
educational  supply.  The  minister  has 
obtained  sites  for  church  and  schoolhouse 
from  the  proprietor  of  Innellan,  and  is 
actively  engaged  in  procuring  subscrip- 
11(^3.  '  The  application  has  bcoa  favour- 


Milton,  Glasgow,         •  ;  ; 

South  Church,  Kirriemuir,     •  . 
Liidyloan,  Arbroath,     . 

Fathhead,  Dysart,         «  ,  ,      * 

Chflpelahade,  Dundee,  •  •  « 

FuUarton,  Dundonald,  .  .  . 

Holbom,  Aberdeen,     .  <  . 

John  ikuoz,    do.  •  •  • 

GiToonuton»'rdo.       *  .  •  . 

Bt.  Mark*8,  Glasgow,     •  •  • 

-  Lauriston,      do.  •  •  • 

St.  Peter,       do.  «  .  • 

Lnnaiting,  Nesting,      .  •  • 
UUiionaqf  SUitlon— South  Ronaldsay, 

In  connexion  with  almost  eveiy  chapel 
SaWbatli  scboola  have  been  formed,  com- 
prising sepamte  claasea  for  the  young  and 
•dtdt^  at  which  the  attendance  is  large  and 
incnusing. 
4.  SeoarafftmeKt  to  Promising  Young  Men, 

Of  the  three  applications  sustained 
under  this  branch,  one  of  the  young  men 
having  accepted  a  situation  as  tutor,  re- 
turned the  amount  paid  to  him. 

Roxburgh  Place  chapel  has  been  sold 
hx  tiie  Committee  to  Lady  Glcnotchy'i 


abty  r^odved,  aadf  fortiter  InfemMion 
called  for. 

2,  Aiding  Unendowed  CIutrche$t 

and 

3.  Employing  Probationers  as  Missionaries 

Under  these  two  bntnches  of  the 
Scheme,  the  great  bulk  of  the  funds 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Oomniiittee 
continues,  as  Ireretofore,  to  be  expended. 
During  the  year  ending  15th  April  last, 
grants  have  been  voted  in  aid  of  50  unen- 
dowed churches  to  the  amount  of  L.2240; 
and  towards  the  support  of  S9  mission 
stations,  to  tlie  amount  of  L.2145,-^mak- 
ing  together  L.43S5,--a  sura  cxoeedingr 
by  L.l5dt2,  lOs.  tlie  amount  voted  under 
these  two  branches  of  the  Scheme  during 
the  immediately  preceding  year,  and  ex- 
ceeding by  a  still  larger  amount  the  sums 
given  for  these  purposes  in  previoua 
yoars. 

Besides  the  above,  sums  aro  in  coarse 
of  payment  to  9  unendowed  churches, 
and  towards  the  support  of  20  missionary 
stations,  comprising  IIR  places  (tf  wor- 
ship, receiving  aid  from  the  funds  of  this 
Scheme. 

The  chapels  of  Hound  wood  in  Cold- 
ingham,  Savoch  in  UeeVj  and  St.  An- 
drew's in  Dunfermline,  having  been,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Endowment  Scheme, 
erected  into  parishes,  are  consequently 
independent  of  assistance  from  thie 
Scheme. 

A  few  instances  are  given  of  the  in^ 
crease  of  the  congregations :— . 
Comnunitanit.      <  CongrfgatUm, 

Increase  Tnereem 

from    127    to    252  from    889   to    Me 

105  ...        ...    ^    &Ae 

328  860 

...        193    ...    2-21  600 

...       310    ...    4Jl 700 

...       112    ...    153  

190    ...    22)  4M 

372    ...    395  600 

...       655    ...    733  1100 

...       143    ...    214  ...       250    ...    360 

333  700 

...       479    ...    560  860 

210  400 

246  370 

Trustees,  in  room  of  their  former  place 
of  worship,  which  was  removed  by  the 
operations  of  the  North  British  Railway 
Company.  Arrangements  are  in  progress 
for  having  the  church  opened,  and  a  min« 
ister  appointed. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  concludes 
with  an  earnest  and  anxious  appeal  to 
the  liberality  of  the  Church,  the  stated 
annual  liabilities  of  the  Scheme  exceeding 
its  stated  income  by  upwards  of  L.800» 
(To  lf€  continued,") 
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\Vesi,eyan  Missions. 

•  GENKllAL  SIJ-MJiAUr. 
•Central  or  Principal  Stntions,  called  C!r. 

cuils.  occupied  by  the  Society  Ui  vxirl- 

ou»part8  ot'tlie  world, :;       356 

Chapels   and  other  preaching -places  ia 

connexion-  with  the   above- mentioned 
*'   central  or  principal  Stations,  as  far  as 

,     asc'ertain«d« w < , [.^.092 

'^Misiiionaries  and  Assistant- Missionaries, 

includint?  twenty-one  Supernumeraries,        476 
vOther  paid  xgents.aa  Catechists,  Inters 

prcturs,  Day-Scbool  Teachers,  &c..  ....        782 

*  Vnpaid  Agents,  as  isabbath  School  Teach<  ,       ^  , 

.     ers,  &c  , 8,477 

.  Full  «nd  accredited  ohurch.members,  in- 
cluding Ireland  (increase.  3>13), ll£,U78 

♦On  trial  for  church-membership,  as  far 

OS  ascertained 5,499 

,.8ch«!ars,  deductinj;  for  tboso  who  attend 

UAh  the  day  and  Sabliath  schools 79.841 


Printing  cstablishmeuts, . 

INCOMt:. 
•The   totnl  Ordinary  Receipts   at 
•the    Mission- House,    and   from 
t      the  l)i«tnct.4  in  England.  Scot- 
land, and  Wales  have  been L.6G.fi63 

'The  Hibernian  Missionary  Society,     3,{».<i7 
'The  Juvenile  Christmas  Offerings,      5.159 


8 


9  10 
II  G 
S»     3 


Total  Ordina»-y  Home  Income,    L.75,810    3    7 
JAIPOKTAKCE  OF  A  NATIVE  MISI8TBY 
IN  IM)IA. 

'      With  reference  to  India,  it  becomes  a 
■most  important  question,  What  shall  be 


Iwt  in  all f  that  th«  great  i»iirpo$M  -of 
Divine  love,  in  THibing  a  oativo  instru? 
mentality,  not  uoly  in  the  relation  ci 
schoolmasters  and  calechisu,  bat  minis- 
ters and  pastora.too,  will  be  accompltihed. 
I  know  many  in  India,  native  oonvert«, 
who  arc  engaged  by  different  Societies— 
in  our  own  Society  and  to  those  of  tlie 
Church  of  England — who,  in  point  of 
efficiency,  as  members  of  Christ,  areinfe* 

/^  rior  to  uone  with  whom  I  am  aoqoainteti. 

'  — whoso  ability  .to  testify  the  gospel  of 
tlie  grace  of  God  in  their  own  tongno  i« 
unquestionable, — and  whose  prinet|de> 
ai.d  piety  admit  of  no  doubt.  These  sns 
the  men  we  want..  They  must  be  tttulu- 
plied.  An. ordained  native  minister  does 
not. cost  more  than  one-iifth  or  one-sixth 
of  an  European  under  any  circumstances; 
and  tho  chance  is,  that  three  out  of  every 
ten  European  missionaries  will  fail,  either 
in  point  of  physical  vigour  or  in  soDie 
other  respect,  to  accomplish  the  eP'U 
for  which  they,  are  sent.  Therefore  tbi« 
Society,  as  well  as  others,  must  see  to  it 
that  they  organize  efficient  means  f«>r 
Appropriating  the  finances  and  resource? 
of  missionary  institutions  to  the  -grcas 
object  of  raising  up  not  only  churches,  r.s 
we  have  by  the  blessing  of  God  already 


.done?    Liberal  as'  you  are — beneficent 

from  tl)e  bosom  of  those  churches  wtli 


-ileli^ht  to  reco<;nizo  Great  Britain;  (I 
.'Speak  with  reference  to  my  travels  from 
-  India  through  the  darkest  intervening 
» countries,  of  Mohammedanism  and  lio- 
manism) ;  delighted  as  we  are  to  admit 
'the  beneficence  and  benevolence  of  this 
-country,  and  the  Sister  country,  or  ratlier 
daughter^  country^  AmtTico,r-yet  we  de- 
plore that  we  are  obliged  to  b^^lievo  that 
jrou  cannot  meet  tiie  watiti  of  India  by 
sending  out  English  missionaries.    Your 
missionaries  to  India  must  occupy  the 
position,  SO  to  speak,  of  apostolic  teach- 
ers.   As  sent,  they  are  that  of  course. 
As  agents  chiefly  employed  in  raising  up 
others,  they  must  therefore  afiurd  you 
the  guarantee  that  your  objedt  in  send- 
ing   them    sliall   be  eventually  accom- 
plished in  the  universal  extension  of  the 
Gospel  in  that  region.    It  would  be  a 
matter  of  economy  in  this  Society,  as 
well  as  in  others,  to  restrain  within  more 
limited  bounds  their  general  efforts,  and 
'  to  give  them  grater  intensity  of  applica- 
tion within  a  more  limited  sphere,  in 
order  that  the  European  mind  and  re- 
'  sources  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
'cultivation  of  minds  that  are  within  your 
reach,  and  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
might  be  prepared  and  made  subservient 
to  the  extension  of  the  Gosi>cl  among 
their  ooantrymen.     This  is  your  hope; 
(jind  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  there  are 
indteatioBs^not  only  in  your  oivn  Society, 


qualified  persons,  and  training  them  ui> 
to  be  the  messengers  of  those  cfaurclie:* 
and  the  glory  of  Christ. " — Speech  of 
Rev.  M.  Percivalf  Mituonary  from  Cejflan. 


Webletaw  Methodist  Kisszokart 
Association. — From  the  Beport  iX  ap- 
pears that  the 'amount  of  subscriptions 
and  donations  during  the  past  year  has 
been  larger  than  usual;  the  total  income 
amounts  to  L.  1 1 1,730,  198.  9d.  The  ex- 
penditure has  been  L  111,555,  14&  4d., 
and  the  debt  is  L.10,666,  7s.  9d. .  Tlie 
committee,  it  was  announced,  contem- 
plate renewing  the  mission  in  South 
Africa,  the  reinforcement  of  those  ia 
India,  in  Ceylon,  New  Zealand,  and  Fce- 
jee,  and  availing  themselves  of  any  other 
openings  that  might  occur  In  China  t>r 
elsewhere.  The  stations  of  tlie  associa* 
tion  now  amount  to  S56,  their  missioo- 
aries  and  aasistants  to  476,  their  cate- 
chists, interpreters,  teachers,^sc.«  to  8477. 
The  accredited  fiiU  church  members  are 
108,678,  showing  an  increase  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year  of  384S. 


BrITISII  AVD  PoREIOir  BlBLB  SOCIBTT. 

— ^Theentire  receipts  of  the  year  amounted 
to  L.108,449,  being  an  increase  of  L.5119 
on  the  receipto  of  1851,  aod  of  L.16,000 
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orerihofle  of  1^50'.  Of  this  sum  L.51 .769  i 
bad  been  realized  by  the  sale  of  Bibles  | 
and  Testaments.  Tlie  issues  of  the  Scrip- 
turea  amoanted  In  the  year  to  1,154,642 
copies,  being  805,181  Drom  the  depots  at 
^  home,  and  349,461  fh>m  depots  abroad. 
The  total  issnes  of  the  society  had  now 
amoanted  to  the  extraordinary  number 
of  25,402,309  copies.  The  expenditure  of 
the  year  amonnted  to  L.  103,930,  and  the 
society  is  under  engagements  to  the  ex- 
tent of  L  52,341 .  Its  operations  had  been 
promoted  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  by  more  than  8000  kindred  in- 
stitutions. It  has  promoted  the  distribu- 
tion, printing,  or  translation  of  the  sacred 
volume  in  148  languages  or  dialects. 
The  number  of  rersions  in  whole  or  in 
part  hitherto  completed  is  175,  of  which 
121  are  translations  never  before  printed. 


IVOOMB     OV     THE     ElfOLISH     HOMB     AND 

FoRsiON  Missionary  Societies  fob 
1851-52. 
Chnrcb  of  ftngland  Missionary  Society,  L.1 18,074 


WeBlejmn  Missions, 

London  Misaionarv  Society 
Cbristiftn  Knowteage  Society, 
Bible  Society,      . 
Belij^ions  Tract  Society, 
Baptist  Missionary  do. 
Irish  Missions,     .  •  • 

ConTeraion  of  th«  Jewa 
British  Society  for  ditto, 
Prjijer-book  and  Family  Society, 
I^n^ra.\  and  MUitary  Bible  Sociitty, 
CityMisaiona       . 
Irisih  Society  of  London, 
Horarian  Blissions, 
Coloniai  (Church)  Society. 
Paatoral  (Church)  Aid  Society, 
Biblo  Readers'  Association,     . 
Protestant  Association, 
British  Reformation  Society,  . 
Foreign  Aid  Society,      • 
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;  33,216  I 

10,233  ' 

4,497 

8.160 

34.495 

7,624 

1.013 

2,719 

2,547 
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We  have  thus  the  Protestant  Charch' 
in  Enelaod  and  Ireland^  irrespective  of 
what  IS  contributed  by  the  churches  in 
Scotland,  in  the  United  States,  asd  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  contributing  up- 
wards  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
annually  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  at 
home  and  abroad  I  Yet  Popery  has  the 
effrontery  to  boast  of  her  splendid  con-> 
tributions  for  the  spread  of  the  Oospel» 
as  contrasted  with  cold  and  unbelleTing^ 
Protestantism  !  We  ofaallonge  the  whole 
Popish  Church  to  meet  us  on  even  this, 
her  favourite  ground.  Britain  givea 
more  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  than 
all  the  Popish  kingdoms  of  the  world ! 


A  NEW  SIGHT  IN  STRIA. 

I  heard  the  other  day,  from  a  friend 
who  was  travelling  through  Syria,  an 
interesting  confirmation  of  our  hopes 
concerning  the  land  of  Judea.  He  was 
struck  by  seeing,  in  the  midst  of  the* 
barren  wilderness  before  him,  a  little 
patch  of  green — a  parcel  of  ground  in  a 
high  state  of  cultiration.  It  was  near 
the  Pools  of  Solomon.  He  asked  to 
whom  it  belonged  ?  The  answer  was, — 
To  a  Christian  Jew,  one  of  your  converts. 
He  is  the  first  Jew  who,  since  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  is  a  cultivator  of 
the  land,  and  a  producer  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  in  their  season.  I  cannot  but 
regard  this  as  a  striking  sign  of  the  times. 
Who  can  tell  how  soon  the  Lord  may 
atrctch  out  His  hand  a  second  time  to 
recover  that  people,  and  plant  them 
again  in  their  own  country  ? — Speech  of 
Rev.  W  JR.  FreemantU, 


'Sxttutt 


THE  OBEATirSSS  OV  THE  UNIVEBSS,  ARD 
ITS  INHABITANTS. 

This  world  of  ours  is  not  the  universe; 
the  solar  system  is  not  the  universe : — 
bat  do  our  telescopes  of  twenty  feet  long 
sweep  the  field  of  the  universe?  The 
probability  that  tliey  do  not  is  nearly  as 
strong  as  any  probability  can  be ;  every 
season  is  on  the  other  side;  and,  with 
the  infinity  of  space  as  the  field,  and  the 
infinite  creative  power  and  will  of  the 
Btipreme  Being  as  the  means,  the  belief 
that  this  energy  reaches  its  boundary 
-vrlthin  any  circle  that  created  minds  will 
ever  be  able  to  measure,  or  to  conceive 
of^  is  not  to  be  entertained.    On  the  con« 


I  trary,  we  may  far  more  reasonably  sup 

I  pose,  not  only  that  the  Divine  perfections 

I  of  power  and  wisdom,  abstractedly,  will 

always  surpass    the    comprehension    of 

finite  beings,  but  that  the  products  of 

those  perfections  will  stretch  out  beyond 

I  the  longest  line  of  created  minds;  and 

I  that  not  the  loftiest  seraph  shall  ever  bo 

j  able  to  reach  a  spot  whence,  even  with  a 

seraph's  ken,  he  may  be  able  to  descry 

I  the  true  boundaries  of  the  creation,  and 

to  look  out  beyond  the  circle  of  prcMioct- 

I  ive  power.    Bather  let  us  believe  that 

I  creatures — the  highest  of  them,  let  them 

I  wander  where  they  may,  and  as  far  as 

,  they  may,  and  let  them  hold  on  their 
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course  with  unwearied  cariosity,  age 
sifter  age,  and  in  what  direction  they 
may  please — shall  yet  find  themselves  in 
the  yery  heart  of  the  populous  dominions 
of  the  Almighty,  and  surrounded  in  all 
directions  by  worlds,  and  by  systems  of 

worlds •    . 

Whatever  may  be  the  speculations  we 
indulge  concerning  the  vastness  or  the 
form  of  th«>  visible  universe,  it  manifestly 
transcends  all  our  powers  of  conception 
and  calculation.  The  stars  of  heaven  are 
as  the  sands  upon  the  sea- shore — ^innu- 
merable; and  they  are  planted  through 
space  at  distances,  one  from  the  other, 
exceeding  all  means  of  measurement : — 
this  i8  enougli.  But  now,  in  considering 
the  vast  structure- as  the  work  of  mind, 
and  as  the  product,  not  of  power  merely, 


but  of  wisdom,  we  are  absolutely  com- 
pelled to  assign  to  the  whole  some  pur* 
pose,  proportionate  to  the  mechanical 
preparation  for  life  which  it  furnishes. 
The  va^tnesa  of  the  platform  assuredly 
implies  a  corresponding  grandeur  of  in- 
tention, and  an  intention  as  ample  in  its  ' 
compass  as  the  necessary  conditions  of 
finite  beings  may  admit.  That  is  to  say, 
in  looking  at  the  heavens  we  assume  that 
a  theatre  so  stupendous  does,  and  shall 
sustain  the  utmost  amount  of  life,  net 
merely  in  numbers,  but  in  Unds,  which  it 
might  abstractedly  sustain.  The  Cre- 
ator having,  as  we  see,  put  forth  His 
power  unboundedly,  in  relation  to  space, 
shall  He  not  put  it  forth  unboundedly 
also  in  relation  to  the  species  and  modes 
of  existence?— /saoc  Taylor. 


i^t>Htt%  of  23OO&0. 


KiUo*8  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  Lon- 
don :  R.  B.  Blackadder.    July. 
The  Foreign  Evangelical  lieview,  August. 

Edinburgh :  Johnstone  and  Iluntcr. 
I'liERB  never  was  an  age  of  the  Church 
when  it  was  of  more  importance  than  the 
present  for  the  Protestant  clergy  to  keep 
tip,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  reading 
public,  and  to  understand  the  questions 
which  are  agitating  men's  minds,  and 
challenging  intelligent  replies  from  the 
press  and  from  the  pulpit.  An  ignorant 
•clergy  cannot  command  an  enlightened 
people.  The  educated  laity  will  reject 
them— and  they  must  cease  to  becon^e  the 
teachers  of  the  nation,  or  give  place  to 
infidels  or  Papists,  who  know  at  least 
how  to  defend  error  and  attack  truth. 

There  are  two  great  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  our  country  clergy  cultivating 
literature — ^poverty,  and  distance  from 
hooks.  Not  but  that,  in  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  our  most  learned  men  are,  at 
this  moment,  in  our  country  parishes. 
But  poverty  and  seclusion  must  tell 
against  literature  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases.  To  all  such  we  especially  recom- 
mend the  above  monthly  and  quarterly 
periodicals.  In  point  of  literary  merit 
they  have  none  superior  among  our  theo- 
logical reviews.  Wo  have  had  occasion 
repeatedly  to  recommend  the  new  series 
of  Kitto.  This  last  number  is  equal  to 
any  of  its  predecessors,    *«The  Religion 


of  Geology''  is  a  masterly  exposition  of 
the  question;  and  we  thank  the  writer 
for  correcting  the  obvious  and  dangerous 
flaw  in  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in 
reference  to  the  argument  from  design. 
"The  Pulpit  of  the  Church  of  England" 
is  also  fresh  and  thoughtful. 

The  Foreign  Evangelical  Review  is  an 
admirable  idea — it  being  a  selection  finom 
the  best  articles  on  theolgical  subjects 
which  appears  in  foreign  —  especially 
American  reviews.  There  are  three  first- 
rate  articles  in  the  present  number, — 
"Morelle's  Philosophy  of  Religion" — 
"Theology  of  the  Intellect  and  that  of 
the  Feelings"— and  "The  True  Test  af 
an  Apostolical  Ministry."  These  embody 
many  able  defences  of  sound  philosophy, 
Christianity,  and  Church  union. 

But  not  only  are  these  periodicals 
worthy  of  the  support  of  our  clei^gy,  but 
they  are  so  cheap,  that  any  minister  with 
the  lowest  fiars  prices  can  either  get  them 
for  himself,  or  subscribe  for  them  alon^ 
with  one  or  two  of  his  brethren.  Kitto  is 
sent  post  free  for  17s.  per  annum  to  all 
who  will  pay  in  advance.  The  For^gn 
Evangelical  Heview  is  only  10s.  per  an- 
num I  We  trust  no  Presbytery  within 
the  Church  but  will  have  one  or  more 
copies  of  these  valuable  periodicals  cir- 
culating among  its  members  to  ioibna 
them  of  what  is  doing  in  the  worid  of 
theologicAl  literature. 
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Sermon* 


By  Rev.  Colin  M*Collocu  of  Denny. 

**Thoa  vrUt  keep  blm  In  perfect  peace  whose  mind  i*  sUyed  oa  tbee ;  because  be  trast«tb 
iu  thee."— ISAiAU  xxvl.  3. 


Thg  haman  mind  needs  a  stay.  Any  one 
vho  pays  the  least  attention  to  the  con- 
stitution of  man  admits  the  truth  of  this 
4it  once.  Absolutely  speaking,  tliere  is 
tio  man  independent,  nor  is  independence 
Teachable  by  any  possible  device,  or  any 
possible  efforts.  The  nobleness  of  man 
ie  frequently  in  these  days  panegyrized, 
tmd  he  is  represented  as  worthy  of  some- 
thing like  divine  homage  when  he  rises 
nip  to  the  full  dignity  of  his  position — 
the  Independent  lord  of  creation.  Thus 
i$  ht  decorated  with  high-sounduig  titles. 
He  is  arrayed  in  the  envied  characterie- 
tks  of  greatness ;  and  like  Herod,  when 
on  a  86t  day,  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  he 
flat  apon  bia  throne  and  made  an  oration 
to  the  people,  he  hears  the  grateful  shout 
rising  and  ringing  on  all  sides,  It  is  the 
voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man. 

The  partial  truth  there  is  in  the  praises 
of  human  greatness  is  fondly  converted 
iQtO  an  absolute  truth  by  that  self-wor- 
^ip  to  which  £illen  humanity  is  ever 
^fonew  The  picture  of  human  greatness 
«dbd  independence  may  be  true  according 
%0  tbe  staod-point  from  which  the  picture 
fB  taken,  or  according  to  the  phases  and 
relations  under  which  the  object  is  viewed. 
^Ha  a  ptcsture,  howerer,  intended  to  repre- 
"B&at  the  object  in  all  its  aspects  and  rcla- 
iAovSj  or  even  in  its  main  central  aspect 
of  truth,  it  is  extremely  false.  Such  a 
repieaentation,  viewed  simply,  is  gross 
Uliaiirdity,  and  constructively  a  treason- 
^Me  offence  against  the  sovereignty  of 
iiod. 

£vefy  man  is  conscious  of  the  fact,  that 
^iS  the  great  elements  of  his  nature,  and 
tibe  principles  of  his  being,  are  neither 
^etf-^reatcd  nor  self- sustained ;  and  all 
llie  subordinate  accessaries  of  life  arc  im- 
pressive proofs  of  a  very  humbling  depend- 
<?n*5y.  He  is  dependent  for  bare  life  upon 
things  innumerable,  over  which  he  pos- 
iftcs0«cs  neither  creative  nor  controlling 
7.-1Y. 


authority.  His  daily  food— the  air  of 
heaven— the  cheerful  sunlight— llie  peri- 
odic recurrence  of  sleep— the  steady  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons — the  unfailing  sup- 
plies of  harvest— and  a  thousand  other 
things  must  be  provided  for  him,  or  speedily 
the  props  of  life  give  way,  and  proud  man 
sinks  iieavily  to  the  earth  in  the  agony  of 
a  great  strife  with  nature,  in  which,  like 
the  tormented  sufferer  of  the  fable,  each 
blow  ho  fetches  only  wounds  himself,  and 
each  crisis  of  the  conflict  is  a  further  in- 
crease of  his  woe. 

This  humbling  dependence  of^  man's 
physical  nature  on  things  beyond  himself 
finds  its  counterpart  in  the  dependenco 
of  his  moral  and  spiritual  being.  Tlie 
meaner  is  not  more  dependent  than  the 
nobler  part  of  man.  The  high  and  ele- 
vated affections  of  the  breast  must  find 
some  objects  to  centre  in,  and  these  objects 
are  most  certainly  without  the  man,  and 
wholly  independent  of  his  control.  The 
poetic  exclamation,  '*  My  mmd  to  me  a 
kingdom  is,"  may  suit  well  enough  tlie 
pleasing  exaggerations  and  abrupt  novel* 
ties  of  poetry,  but  is  quite  at  variance 
with  philosophical  truth.  The  mind  ia 
not  its  own  centre.  It  is  not  balanced 
upon  itself.  It  is  not  self-contained  and 
self-dependent  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  an  outward  aspect  in  all  its  exercises, 
and  an  outward  pressing  intention  in  all 
its  passionate  susceptibilities.  It  is  so 
constituted  that  it  cannot  rest  in  itself, 
but  must  seek  something  to  rest  in  beyond 
its  own  bounds.  By  an  unfailing  action 
of  its  organic  laws,  it  is  constantly  engaged 
in  a  search  for  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
the  true,  the  satisfying.  Something  out- 
ward is  needed  to  call  forth  its  mighty 
strength, — something  outward  to  sound 
its  chords  and  awake  their  deep-toned 
harmonics.  When  notes  of  joy  are  elicited 
iu  rapid  thrilling  measures,  it  is  t'le  dis- 
covery and  possession  of  some  good  tliat 
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has  called  them  forth ;  and  it  is  the  loss 
of  that  good  that  changes  these  notes  of 
joy  to  notes  of  grief ;  and  it  is  the  con- 
▼iction  that  the  loss  is  for  ever  which  calls 
forth  from  the  deep  chords  of  the  heart 
the  low  sullen  sounds  of  wan  despair. 
Something  outward  and  independent  of 
man's  moral  being  is  needful  to  the  health- 
ftil  play  of  its  faculties,— the  touch  of 
anothei^s  hand  alone  can  sweep  the  chords 
of  his  inner  life,  and  extract  from  them 
their  fullest  tones  and  their  most  glorious 
harmonies. 

So,  then,  the  mind  of  man  needs  a  stay. 
The  experience  of  every  individual  proves 
it.  The  observation  of  men,  and  the 
doings,  and  passions,  and  pursuits  of 
men,  all  go  to  confirm  and  certify  the 
fact;  but  what  the  true  stay  of  the 
mind  is— where  and  how  it  is  to  be  found 
^are  different  questions,  and  seemingly 
not  so  easily  determined.  The  want  of  a 
atay  is  universally  felt ;  and  the  want  is 
sought  to  be  supplied  by  one  and  all ;  but 
the  various  aims  of  men,  and  the  variety 
of  their  opinions,  shew  that  all  are  not  suc- 
cessful in  their  search,  nor  well  directed 
in  their  judgments.  Like  the  dove  let 
loose  over  the  wide  world  of  waters  of 
old,  some  spend  their  strength  in  a  vain 
aearch  for  a  suitable  resting-place,  till, 
driven  by  the  melancholy  and  fearful 
hazards  of  the  working  elements  of  des- 
truction around  them,  they  fly  to  the  ark 
of  safety  as  their  stay.  But  others,  like 
the  raven,  heedless  of  the  havoc  caused 
by  the  awful  vengeance  of  Go<l,  settle 
upon  the  floating  carrion,  and  utterly 
perish  in  their  own  corruption. 

We  propose  to  shew  in  the  following 
diBcoarse— 

I.  That  God  is  the  true  and  proper  stay 
of  the  mind  ;  and, 

n.  That  the  result  of  staying  the  mind 
on  God  is  perfect  peace. 

1.  Now  it  does  not  require  much  argu- 
ment to  shew,  in  the  first  place,  that  none 
hut  Chd  is  n^ffident  for  this  thing.  The 
stay  which  the  mind  needs  is  a  stay  for 
all  times  and  for  all  trials, — s  ted  fast  and 
immovable  under  every  variety,  as  well 
as  under  every  amount,  of  pressure.  It 
must  not  slide  away  and  fail  us,  like  a 
foundation  of  yielding  sand,  when  "  our 


need  is  the  sorest."  It  must  not  yield 
us  but  a  partial  relief,  or  a  support  so 
precarious  that  we  cannot  risk  imposing 
upon  it  the  whole  weight  of  our  cares. 
The  mind,  iri  all  its  modes  and  varietiea 
of  action  or  suffering,  must  find  in  it  a 
true  and  trusty  support.  It  muat  offer 
a  strong  and  unfailing  refuge  to  the  in- 
quiring and  sensitive  mind  struggling  to 
pierce  the  shadows  of  life's  myatery,  and 
painfully  sinking  in  the  strife.  So,  too, 
to  the  mind  panting  for  the  beautiful, 
the  true,  the  great.  So^  too,  to  the  mind 
agonized  with  the  terrors  of  a  coming 
death— a  righteous  Judge — an  irreversible 
doom.  In  all  varieties  of  trial,  and  under 
the  roughest  tossings  of  trouble,  it  must 
be  a  stay  stable,  sure,  and  infallible,  or  it 
is  no  stay  at  all.  No  fortreaa  is  stronger 
than  its  weakest  part.  If  the  stay  sup^ 
port  the  mind  only  when  things  more 
smoothly  on,  and  not  when  the  storms  of 
adversity  beat  cuttingly  in  our  faces,  it 
is  evidently  not  the  stay  auitable  to  man's 
estate.  A  frail  raft  may  be  a  strong 
enough  stay  to  bear  us  up  on  the  waters 
when  the  winds  are  asleep  and  the  wavea 
are  still ;  but,  oh !  how  iusufilcient  for  the 
hurricane  when  the  great  deep,  fiercely 
stirred  to  its  depths,  tosses  its  angry  epny 
to  the  clouds  t  And  the  ocean  of  life  ba» 
its  great  storma  too.  It  i«  not  always 
smooth  and  calm.  Nor  do  the  winds  al- 
ways rule  down  their  strength  to  a  gentle 
pressure,  causing  merely  a  glancing  ifpple 
on  the  surface,  or  a  deeper  dimple  npdh 
ocean's  cheek,  or  the  numberleaa  laugh- 
ter of  the  waves,  or  the  leaping  of  the 
little  ridges  of  foam  like  playfUl  lambe 
on  a  mountain's  side.  Judge  not  of  life 
by  ita  holiday  aspect,  when  each  face  is 
lit  up  with  joy,  and  the  muaic  of  the  viol, 
and  pipe,  and  tabret,  is  heard  at  the  iSeeat. 
The  shadow  of  a  great  disaster  dariDeos 
over  your  habitation,  and  death  has  be- 
come to  all  an  unavoidable  and  awfiil 
necessity.  The  hand  of  an  omnipotent 
power,  "With  the  besom  of  destruction,  ia 
sweeping  the  human  race  into  darkness. 
All  creation  is  groanmg  and  travailing  in 
pain  together.  With  tlie  never-ceaaing 
moan  of  humanity  echoed  from  the  depUia 
of  yotur  own  soul,  and  the  terrors  of  death 
compassing  you  about,  and  the  shadowy 
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iiitlue  casting  an  impenetrable  gloom 
oTer  your  path,  can  any  meaner  stay 
meet  the  necessities  of  your  condition 
than  the  stay  of  an  Almighty  arm  ?  Im- 
possible I  From  the  very  constitution  of 
the  mind,  and  the  manifold  trials  of  man's 
<»tate^  Qod  alone  is  sufficient  to  be  man's 
stay. 

Men,  however,  have  always  betrayed 
great  reluctance  to  betake  themselves  to 
God  as  their  only  proper  and  true  stayi 
and  have  eagerly  substituted  other  stays 
in  His  room.  Their  antipathy  to  God 
repela  them  from  the  only  sure  resting* 
place ;  and  the  sense  of  danger  and  dis- 
tress dxires  them  to  seek  out  other  refuges. 
Let  ns  advert  to  some  of  these. 

Scriptore  speaks  of  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  riches.  The  experience  of  every 
day  illnstrates  the  fact,  that  there  are 
many  who,  in  reality,  do  make  gold  their 
hope, — ^not,  it  may  be,  theoretically  and 
avowedly;  bat  practically,  and  in  the 
habitual  direction  of  affairs,  they  do. 
They  accept  Solomon's  aphorism,  that 
'*  money  answers  aU  things,*'  and  that  with 
a  wider  latitude  of  interpretation  than 
was  probably  contemplated  by  the  author. 
Money,  they  say,  is  power.  With  this 
powerftil  talisman  they  can  meet  their 
enemies  in  the  gate — ^they  can  convert 
hatred  into  friendship — they  can  beat 
away  want,  with  its  countless  ills,  from 
their  door— they  can  increase  to  any  ex- 
tent the  number  of  their  friends,  and  the 
variety  of  their  pleasures  —  they  can 
moont  np  the  high  places  of  society, 
and  stand  before  kings — they  can  main- 
tain an  army  of  meek  and  supple  retain- 
crt^they  can  send  diffusive  streams  of 
lieiielloeiice  down  the  lowly  yales  of  life 
— and  tbey  can  patronize  great  schemes 
of  charity  for  the  amelioration  of  man's 
estate.  What  wonder,  then,  that  so 
powerfiil  a  charm  insensibly  steals  away 
the  lieart»  and  fa^ions  the  tenor  of  the 
whole  lifel  What  wonder  that  Mam- 
mon should  be  sought  after  so  sedulously, 
and  tint  spendthrift  youth  should  unite 
with  coTetous  old  age  to  adorn  his 
flfarine !  And  what  wonder  that  a  youth 
«r  prodigality  should  meige  steadily  away 
Into  an  old  age  of  avarioe  1  But  there 
few  thisgi  esseatial  to  man's 


peace  which  money  am  by  no  means  do. 
It  cannot  furnish  the  head  with  wisdom, 
nor  the  heart  with  purity.  It  cannot 
pluck  a  thorn  from  the  pillow  of  death— 
nor  quiet  an  awakened  conscience — nor 
'<rase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the 
brain  " — ^nor  bribe  the  memory  to  forget 
the  past  —  nor  defer  the  day  of  one's 
death— nor  foreclose  the  sentence  of  the 
just  Judge— nor  open  the  gate  of  hea- 
ven— nor  quench  the  fires  of  hell.  It  fails 
a  man  at  his  utmost  need,  and  mocks  his 
groans,  and  eats  into  his  flesh  as  it  were 
fire.  It  leaves  the  soul  wholly  unpro- 
vided for  eternity,  and  utterly  unpre- 
pared to  meet  its  Judge.  The  stay  which 
we  crave,  and  with  less  than  which  our 
heart  never  can  rest  in  peace,  is  a  stay 
for  our  worst  extremity — a  stay  for  our 
hour  of  danger  and  distress — ^a  stay  for 
our  last  great  battle  on  earth ;  and  gold 
is  not  that  stay. 

But  there  are  others  who,  according  to 
Scripture,  make  flesh  their  arm,  and  put 
their  confidence  in  man, — some  who  put 
confidence  in  princes,  and  trust  in  ch&* 
riots  and  horses.  Indeed,  it  is  but  too 
common  to  suspend  upon  an  arm  of  fiesh 
the  hopes  of  the  future,  and  the  comforts 
of  a  whole  life.  Alas  I  how  can  that  prove 
a  stay  which  needs  to  be  stayed  itself  I 
The  most  powerful  of  the  sons  of  men  are, 
in  the  crisis  of  life's  struggles,  as  weak  as 
you  are,  and  as  unfit  to  be  gour  stay  as 
you  are  to  be  theirs.  A  great  captain  at 
the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  with  all  the 
pride  and  pageantry  of  warlike  power, 
cannot  stay  the  course  of  a  fever,  or  heal 
the  grief  of  a  wound,  or  drive  away  death 
from  his  own  habitation.  Death  respecta 
a  king  no  more  than  the  meanest  beggar* 
With  all  human  power  to  maintain  your 
cause,  and  circled  round  and  round  with 
all  the  appliances  of  kingly  strength,  you 
are  not  one  whit  the  less  in  jeopardy. 
The  castellated  tower,  or  high-raised  bat* 
tlemcnt  and  moated  gate,  cannot  keep 
out  death,  or  silence  the  conscience,  or 
chain  those  thoughts  that  wander  through 
eternity.  And  as  to  staying  your  affec* 
^Rs  finally  and  ultimately  upon  an  arm 
of  flesh,  it  is  a  stay  that  will  wretchedly 
fail,  and  wound  you  to  the  heart.  The 
most  pTomisiug  lil^  is  precarious  and  uuf 
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certain;  and  the  moat  Itkeljr  to  ItTe,  aure  I 
to  die.    A  worm  i«  in  the  bad  of  jouth,  ; 
and  aoon  the  lovely  blossom  ro.ir  wither  | 
before  your  eyea.   Oh !  the  change.    The 
loTcd  coantcnance  is  now  ahadowed  over  I 
and  fixed  like  marble — and  the  beloved 
lips  will  never  whisper  your  name  more  I 
— and  the  beaming  eyes  are  glassy  and 
fixed — and  the  loving  heart  has  ceaaed  to  ' 
beat — and  the  beautiful  form  that  tripped  * 
BO  lightly  aa  a  thing  of  life,  now  lies  cold 
in  death,    Alas !  alas  1  there  is  do  stay 
for  man  in  man.    To  stay  np  man  under 
the  yaried  burdens  of  his  human  griefs, 
and  the  manifold  wretchedness  of  bis 
human  condition,  God,  and  God  alone,  ia 
sufficient. 

3.  But  this  propoaition  ia  farther  borne 
out  hy  the  experience  of  men.  The  expe- 
rience of  ages  ia  recorded  for  our  learn- 
ing ;  and  every  experience  of  a  fair  and 
proper  character  fully  supports  the  voice 
of  Scripture.  We  say,  of  a  fair  and  pro- 
per character ;  for  it  ia  surely  tmikir  and 
improper  to  put,  as  is  often  done,  the 
negative  experience  of  the  wicked  against 
the  positive  experience  of  the  godly.  The 
mere  negation  of  experience  disclosed  by 
those  who  have  not  acquainted  them- 
aelvea  with  God,  ought  not,  in  common 
fairness,  to  counterbalance  the  positive 
experience  of  those  who  have.  It  is  not 
fair  to  allow  any  weight  whatsoever  to 
the  mere  absence  of  experience.  The 
testimony  of  a  traveller  who  has  visited  a 
foreign  country,  and  who  bears  witness, 
after  foil  trial,  to  the  fineness  of  its  cli- 
mate,  is  not  to  be  nullified  by  the  deda- 
ration  of  another  who  has  never  left  our 
shores,  that  he  never  experienced  it  to  be 
a  fine  dimate.  Ten  thousand  non-expe- 
riences cannot  even  weaken  one  positive. 
So  that  if  one  man,  after  having  made  full 
proof  of  God,  bears  testimony  that  He  is 
the  sure  and  sufficient  stay  of  the  mind, 
his  testimony  can  never  be  overborne  by 
the  non-experience  of  any  conceivable 
number  of  witnesses  who  have  never 
attempted  to  ascertain  practically  the 
truth. 

So,  too,  a  falu  experience—if  we  may 
be  permitted,  for  convenience  sake^  the 
use  of  a  phrase  not  philosophically  cor- 
xecfe— €annot  be  Udiiy  allowed  to  nullity 


the  trme.    Ilowever  yon  may  account  for 
the  perrersioQ  nf  the  true,  and  whatever 
the  difficulty  of  discriminating  bettreeit 
the  true  and  the  ful.^e,  yet,  abslrsctl}' 
viewed,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  false- 
never  can  undo  the  true  experience.  The 
experience  of  the  ten  «pies  who  brougiis 
back  an  evil  rcwrt  of  the  promised  land 
waa  not  at  all  able  to  undo  the  experi- 
ence of   the  two  faithful  men.     Botli 
parties  spoke  from  their  experience^  atd 
gave  forth  veiy  opposite  testimoniea ;  but 
the  testimony  of  the  ten,  becauae  the  re- 
sult of  false  impressions,  waa  of  no  real 
weight,  compared  with  the  testimooy  of 
the  two,  which  was  framed  in  aooordaiice 
with  truth,  and  waa  the  result  of  a  tnie 
impression  of  things.    Evil  paasioDs  are 
a  distorting  medium;  and  the  rays  of 
truth  may  be  broken  or  turned  aaide  in 
passing  through  them,  so  that  a  man 
under  the  dominion  of  a  paasioa  may  not 
only  disbelieve  the  truth,  but  also  believe 
hia  own  lie,  and  thna  perish  in  his  own 
deceiving. 

So,  then,  putting  aside  the  non-€a[peri- 
ence  of  the  worid  without,  and  the  fidse 
experience  of  hypocrites  within  the  pak, 
we  have  a  body  of  experience  in  svi^Kirt 
of  our  proposition  quite  irresistible ; — and 
not,  be  it  observed,  the  recorded  experi- 
ence of  incompetent  judges.  We  have  the 
genuine  and  authentic  record  of  the  expe- 
rience of  men  of  all  ages  and  of  all  dimea 
— of  all  classes  and  of  all  ranks — of  all 
minds  and  of  all  conditions.  We  have  the 
man  of  cities,  amid  the  pomp,  andlaxuiy^ 
and  polished  courtesies  of  society,  be«w 
ing  witness  for  God  that  He  ia  the  only 
proper  and  true  stay  of  tiie  mind— and 
the  man  of  camps  and  batUes,  amid  the 
pride  and  circumstance  of  gloriona  war — 
and  the  man  of  retirement  and  atady, 
amid  the  splendid  triumphs  of  geninSr 
We  have  the  man  of  primeval  rimpUcity« 
and  the  man  of  a  high  civiliaation.  Amid 
the  picturesque  scenes  of  oriental  life, 
and  tho  glowing  luxuriance  of  tropical 
climes,  and  the  thronging  populations  of 
western  Europe,  voices  are  heard  attest* 
ing  this  great  truth.  Not  only  from  the 
lowly  walks  of  lifb,  but  firom  the  higfaesa 
too,  the  voices  are  beard*  We  have 
Moses,  the  man  of  surpassing  Iqiialative 
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wisd>m  and  ability  to  rule; — wo  have 
D^ivid  and  Sjlomon,  from  the  heights  of 
enrthly  greatness,  and  the  pinnacle  of 
human  glory ;— we  have  Paul  leading  his 
eloquent  voice  and  cultivated  genius  to 
confirm  the  same  truth ; — we  have  Martin 
Luther  taking  up  the  same  testimony, 
and  sending  through  the  deep  heart  of 
Germany  the  thrilling  tones  of  resistless 
eloquence;— we  have  John  Knox  seizing 
and  proclaiming  the  fact  to  our  own  be- 
loved country,  and  a  whole  army  of  mar- 
tyrs sealing  the  truth  with  their  blood — 
men  driven  by  the  oppressor's  power  forth 
from  the  comforts  and  amenities  of  home 
into  nature's  wildest  and  most  trying 
scenes ;  and  there,  in  seasons  of  saddest 
trial,  bearing  faithful  witness  that  God  is 
their  refuge  and  strength,  a  ycry  pre- 
sent help  in  trouble.  Aud  the  experi- 
ence of  God*s  sufficiency  at  the  moment 
of  nature's  crisis  is  surely  evidence  irre- 
sistible that  He,  and  He  only,  is  man's 
sure,  and  true,  and  all-sufficient  stay. 

3.  This  will  be  i\irther  evident  by  con- 
sidering God's  remarkaltU  adaptation,  of 
HuM^f  to  this  very  end.  Indeed,  without 
such  Adaptation  God  could  not  possibly 
be  a  stay  to  sinful  man.  Had  no  fit  and 
appropriate  revelation  of  Himself  been 
made,  by  which  an  endearing  relation- 
ship was  established,  and  a  satisfactory 
fellowship  commenced,  we  could  never 
have  known  Him  so  as  to  make  Him  our 
stay;  nor,  though  knowing  Him,  could 
we  have  felt  the  force  of  His  attraction. 
Like  the  planets  that  circle  round  the  sun, 
and  depend  upon  his  influence,  we  would 
have  hung  upon  God  for  life  and  bless- 
ing ;  but  it  would  haye  been  with  a  simi- 
lar passiyeness  and  insensibility  had  not 
God  reyealed  Himself  in  the  word  and  in 
human  nature.  God,  when  manifested  in 
tiie  flesh,  narrowed  infinitude  to  a  point 
within  the  reach  of  man,  and  the  range  of 
human  sympathies.  It  was  the  bringing 
up  in  the  ocean  of  immensity,  and  within 
the  reach  of  every  human  being,  a  Bock 
dect  and  precious,  on  which  we  may 
safely  build  our  hopes  and  our  happi- 
B6M  for  all  ages  and  for  all  changes  to 
eome. 

We  speak,  howeyer,  of  God  in  man, 
socording  to  the  old  aud  intelligible  forms 


of  religious  phraseology,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  recent  adaptations  of  old  formulas. 
Indeed,  we  utterly  abhor  the  subtle  Jesu- 
itry and  versatility  of  exposition  whicli 
accepts  your  own  formulas  of  truth,  and 
bends  them  into  expressions  of  startling 
error.  In  the  hands  of  some,  the  most 
carefully  constructed  formulas  act  the 
part  of  a  transparency  through  which  the 
most  opposite  objects  may  be  made  to 
shew.  But,  accepting  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation  of  God  in  its  literal  realityr 
we  see  in  it  the  most  glorious  adaptation 
to  man's  great  necessities,  so  as  to  offer 
us  a  suitable  as  well  as  a  sufficient  stay. 
It  is  indeed  utterly  inconceivable  that 
any  crisis  can  arise  to  which  Christ 
our  stay  is  not  gloriously  applicable. 
Are  you  sinking  under  a  load  of  guilt  ? — 
Oh!  cast  your  soul  upon  that  sinless, 
but  bleeding  victim,  and  you  at  once 
get  peace.  Are  you  sinking  beneath  a 
load  of  grief  ?— Oh  1  cast  yourself  at  once 
upon  that  large  and  loying  heart,  and 
He  will  wipe  every  tear  away.  Are  you 
sinking  beneath  a  load  of  infirmities  and 
the  fear  of  death?— Oh  I  lay  your  bead 
upon  that  strong  bosom,  and  you  will 
find  the  softest  pillow  on  which  a  mortal 
man  can  die. 

II.  Let  us  now  yery  briefly  adrert,  in 
the  second  place,  to  the  efiect  of  makiog 
God  our  stay.  Its  effect  is  perfect  peace. 
Thou  wilt  preserve  in  perfect  peace  the 
mind  stayed  upon  thee,  because  in  tliee 
confldent.  According  to  a  common  idiom 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue  the  superlative 
degree  is  expressed  by  a  reiteration  of 
the  term.  It  is  so  here.  Thou  wilt  keep 
him  in  "  peace— peace ; "  The  iteration  of 
the  word  in  this  case  is  yery  impressive. 
In  " peace— peace,"  that  is,  peace  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  of  the  highest  kind. 

1.  Obviously,  and  first  of  all,  peace  with 
God,  And  this  implies  the  pi^on  of  sin 
and  deliverance  from  its  yoke ;  for  God 
never  will  be  at  peace  with  him  whose 
sins  He  has  not  pardoned,  nor  will  He 
eyer  pardon  sins  that  are  still  loyed  and 
unmortified.  When  God  pardons .  the 
sinner.  He  also  and  always  mortifies  and 
destroys  the  sin.  So  that  peace  with 
God  implies  the  entrance  upon  «  new ; 
state,  in  wluch  sin  is  cast  ont,  and  God  If  . 
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all  in  all.  And  peacd  with  God  is  the 
invariable  result  of  trusting  in  Christ 
Jesus,  or  staying  ourselves  on  God. 

2.  Secondly,  A  true  and  Just  tense  of 
perfect  security.  The  God  with  whom  we 
are  at  perfect  peace,  is  the  God  of  Provi- 
dence— the  Ruler  and  Director  of  all 
events— the  very  Being  who  as  man,  or 
in  His  human  nature,  was  dead  and  is 
alive  again,  and  hath  the  keys  of  hell  and 
of  death.  Many  are  subject  to  bondage 
through  fear,— fear  of  death — fear  of 
calamitous  visitations;  but  the  mind 
stayed  upon  God  in  Christ  enjoys  a 
sense  of  perfect  security  in  the  midst  of 
danger  and  change.  At  the  moment 
when  the  peace  of  the  world  fades  and 
vanishes  away  like  smoke,  a  sense  of  per- 
fect security  fills  the  believer's  heart. 
Distress  of  nations,  with  perplexity,  the 
sea  and  the  waves  roaring,  and  men's 
hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  is  the  de- 
scription of  a  fearful  emergency,  and  days 
ef  awful  peril;  but  of  him  who  can  trust 
God,  not  a  hair  of  his  head  sliall  perish. 
The  Lord's  Christ,  whom  ye  believe  in 
and  trust,  will  fill  you  with  a  sense  of 
perfect  security,  even  when  the  shadows 
of  death  darken  over  your  bed,  or  the 
tremendous  preparations  are  making  for 
the  judgment-day. 

As,  therefore,  you  need  a  stay,  be  per- 
miaded  to  seek  out  and  embrace  the  only 
true  and  secure  one.  You  will  be  ex- 
posed to  dangers,  numberless,  in  the  ful- 
filment of  your  Christian  mission, — weak- 
.  ness  of  faith  will  occasionally  ajfsail  you, 
and  you  will  be  in  danger  of  sinking  in 
the  stormy  waves,— a  failing  courage,  in 
circumstances  of  danger,  may  suddenly 
tempt  you  to  deny  your  Saviour, — the 
cares  of  the  worid  and  the  deceitfnlness 
of  riches  may  weaken  your  concern  for 
God's  honour  and  your  soul's  salvation, 
— unexpected  trials  may  suddenly  over- 
take you,  with  which  you  cannot  tell 
h6w  to  deal— trials  in  business,  in  your 
&niily,  in  your  outward  estate,— friends 
may  look  coldly  on,  and  your  enemies 
mtiy  mockingly  rejoice  over  you;  per- 
haps your  ** friend  who  did  eat  at  your 
iMe"  and  whom  you  delighted  to  serve, 
may  "  Rffc  up  his  heel  against  you,"— 4md 
^iibo  irorid*f  dread  laugh"  may  ring  in 


your  ear  when  you  are  most  zealously 
busied  in  God's  glorious  work.  It  must 
be  that  offences  come.  They  have  been 
before,  and  must  be  again,  as  long  as  the 
world's  temper  and  God's  claims  contisue 
to  be  antagonistic  And  surely,  dear 
brethren,  it  is  of  great  moment  to  know, 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  there  is 
within  your  reach  a  true  and  trustworthy 
stay  suitable  for  your  support,  and  suffi- 
cient for  your  utmost  need.  Oh !  be  per- 
suaded to  stay  the  mind  on  God,  and  all 
the  trials  of  the  world,  and  the  hollow- 
ness  of  worldly  friendships,  and  your 
every  affliction,  will  only  drive  you  nearer 
Him,  and  make  your  peace  still  more 
sure.  It  is  in  great  dangers  that  the 
blessing  of  safety  is  most  prized,— it  is 
when  the  dread  hurricane  threatens  de- 
struction, and  the  angry  deep  threatens 
to  engulf  us  up,  that  we  are  proudest  of 
our  gallant  vessel  which  bravely  rides 
out  the  storm.  With  a  mind  stayed 
upon  God,  you  can  never,  under  the  most 
untoward  circumstances,  be  long  cast 
down,  but  will  rise  bravely  up  agunst 
every  opposing  force,  and  move  onward 
and  upward  toward  God  and  eternal  hon- 
our, with  your  every  step  directed  aright, 
and  around  and  underneath  you  the 
everlasting  arms. 

We  earnestly  encourage  the  doubting 
and  distressed  to  flee  to  this  sure  refuge, 
and  to  stay  themselves  at  once  ui>on  God ; 
and  to  encourage  you  to  do  so  aU  the 
more  freely,  we  would  have  you  consider. 
That  it  is  a  God-glorifying  thing  to  do  so, 
God  is  indeed  greatly  glorified  by  being 
made  the  soul's  resort  in  the  hour  of  need 
—the  soul's  refuge  in  time  of  trouble — 
the  soul's  rest  in  time  and  eternity.  It 
is  your  testimony  to  the  universe  that 
God  is  good  and  gracious,  faithftil  and 
true,  compassionate  and  fUU  of  merpj, 
and  worthy  to  be  sought  after  as  the 
soul's  great,  precious,  and  glorious  portion. 
It  is  your  testimony  to  the  universe  against 
all  God's  foes  who  have  uttered  hard 
things  against  His  name,  and  striven  to 
discredit  His  cause.  It  is  your  testimony 
to  the  universe  in  fkvour  of  Christ— of 
God's  manifold  wisdom  in  redemption^ 
and  the  unsearchable  riches  of  His  grace 
«-of  the  oTtiflowing  fulnen  of  the  ador- 
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able  Sftvioar,  and  the  otter  helplessness 
and  emptiness  of  man.  And  it  is  a  testi- 
mony, not  for  time  and  its  evanescent 
interests,  but  for  eternity,  and  its  ever- 
lasting glories;  so  that,  far  in  Aiture 
ag^>  your  choice,  made  unnumbered 
cycles  past  in  time,  will  be  celebrated  for 
ever  as  one  of  the  ever-memorable  things 
of  the  past, — ^your  heroical  choice  of  a 
name,  and  a  life,  and  a  hope,  and  an  object 
which  the  world  disowned  and  cast  away 
with  hatred  and  disdain. 

Finally,  we  admonish  the  ambitions  to 
stay  the  mind  on  God ;  and  to  encourage 
them  to  do  so  the  more  readily,  we  would 
have  them  consider, — 

nat  it  ia  the  true  road  to  greatness. 
Look  back  through  the  long  vista  of 
the  past,  and  say  wiio  are  they  who 
attract  the  eye  most,  and  slied  around 
them  the  brightest  lustre  ?  Not  the  men 
of  wealth,  like  Crcesus,  whose  boundless 
stores  were  the  admiration  of  his  times. 
Not  •*  the  mighty  thunderbolts  of  war," 
like  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  the  princes 
of  Assyria,  the  Caesars  of  old  Rome.  The 
humble  nursling  of  one  of  the  Pharaolis' 
daughters  overshadows  all  Egypt  with 
his  renown ;  and  the  gorgeous  pageant  of 
Aflsyxian  greatness  is  far  outshone  by  the 
visions  by  the  river  of  Chebar,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  by  the 
greatness  of  the  humble  prophet  who 
walks  along  the  banks;  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  Roman  Cffisar,  in  the  full- 
blown pride  of  his  power,  is  dwarfed  into 
littleness  by  that  of  the  earnest-looking 
captive  in  one  of  his  prison-houses, — so 
that  could  we  remount  the  course  of  time 
to  choose  a  place  in  the  historic  drama  of 


the  past,  it  would  not  be  to  the  Crosars' 
palace  we  would  go,  to  assume  the  impe- 
rial purple  and  to  sway  the  imperial 
sceptre,— it  would  be  to  the  Mammertine, 
to  assume  the  fetters  of  that  pale  captive, 
whom  the  prospect  of  bonds  and  impri- 
sonments  could  never  daunt,  and  whose 
voice  the  cruelties  of  a  long  martyrdom 
could  never  silence.  Or  it  would  be  to 
the  lone  rocky  isle  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  to 
assume  the  place  and  punishment  of  the 
solitary  exile,  before  whose  rapt  gaze 
celestial  visions  of  glory  opened  up,  and  on 
whoso  ear  divine  hallelujahs  and  sounds, 
not  of  this  earth,  stole  in  melting  melody, 
or  broke  in  the  drend  magnificence  of 
seven  thunders.  Could  we,  looking  back 
through  the  past,  choose  a  place  in  its 
diversified  and  far-stretching  perspective, 
it  would  not  be  the  place  of  great  kings, 
whose  power  overshadowed  whole  conti- 
nents and  laid  great  nations  prostrate  at 
their  feet, — it  would  be  tlie  place  of  those 
earnest  men  who,  though  having  not  a 
foot  of  God's  earth  they  could  call  -their 
own,  yet  having  the  truth  of  God  in  them, 
and  the  everlasting  arms  around  tlicni, 
could  stand  before  governors  and  kings 
for  the  truth's  sake,  and  bear  the  frown 
of  the  world  and  the  loss  of  dear  life  itself 
to  protect  its  honour  or  promote  its  power. 
Oh!  then,  brethren,  by  these  high  and 
solemn  considerations,  and  these  holy  and 
ennobling  hopes,  we  conjure  you  to  strive 
earnestly  for  the  sustaining  favour  of 
Almighty  God,  that,  stayed  upon  Him, 
you  may^  press  onward  and  upward  to  a 
rest  everlasting,  and  a  joy  that  is  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory. 


THE  STORY  OF  MARGARET. 


Thb  readers  of  Wordsworth— «nd  now 
thanka  to  his  own  transcendent  genius, 
and  to  the  pure  and  elevated  taste  which 
he  himself  created,  he  has  readers ! — are 
all  familiar  with  the  touching  story  of 
9f  argaret  in  the  first  book  of  the  Excur- 
sion. It  is  a  singular  instance  of  a  simple 
story  of  everyday  life,  told  in  the  sim- 
plest language,  and  yet  occupying  the 


reader's  mind  with  the  most  absorbing 
interest.  We  think,  indeed,  /:hat  the 
Christian  element  is  so  far  wasting  in  it. 
that  the  Christian  reader  fcele,  as  it  were, 
a  longing  to  impart  to  the  sad  heart  of 
Margaret  the  strength,  the  good,  the 
comfort,  which  can  be  derived  only  from 
seeing  our  trials  in  God's  own  light,  and 
being  fellow-workers  with  Him  in  them; 
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90  that,  from  knowing  the  lore  of  God 
as  a  Father  in  ChriBt,  we  may  neither  i 
*'  faint  under^'  nor  "  despise  the  chas- 
tisement of  the  Lord." 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  not  pos- 
sess Wordsworth,  and  be  unacquainted 
with  this  great  man's  writings,  we  shall, 
with  peculiar  pleasure,  introduce  them  to 
the  story  of  Margaret,  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  interest  them  as  it  did  us  twcnty-flve 
years  ago,— when  we  first  lored  Words- 
wMth, — ^an  affection  which  has  become 
more  deep  as  ''summer  passes  and  our 
winter  comes."  The  story  is  supposed  to 
be  told  to  the  poet.  We  wish  that  we 
could  quote  the  whole  superb  sketch  of 
the  life  of  the  wandering  and  noble-mind- 
ed pedlar  who  narrates  it !  But  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  our  story. 

"  Amid  the  gloom 
Spread  by  a  brotherhood  of  lofty  elma, 
Appeared  a  roofless  hut  j  four  naked  iralli 
That  stand  upon  each  other  !** 

Seated  upon  a  bench  in  tliis  lonely  spot, 
the  poet  finds  his  old  and  dear  friend  the 
pedlar, — 

"  A  man  of  rererend  age, 
Bat  ttont  and  hfie,  for  trarel  unimpaired." 

After  some  words  of  friendly  recognition, 
and  surveying  the  remains  of  "garden 
ground  run  wild  with  matted  weeds," 
with  all  the  sad  memorials  of  what  was 
once  beautiful  and  admired  by  living 
beings  who  had  passed  away,  the  pedlar 
begins  the  story,  by  saying,— 

*'  I  see  arohnd  me  hert 
Things  which  yon  cannot  see." 

And  after  speaking  of  the  effect  which 
eveiy  object  around,  in  the  well-known 
•pot,  had  on  his  heart,  he  says  :— 

*'  Hoir  foolish  are  such  thoughts  I . 
Torgyre  them ;— never^nerer  did  my  steps 
Approach  tliis  door,  but  she  who  dwelt  within 
A  daughter's  welcome  gave  me,  and  I  lored  her 
As  ny  own  child.    Oh  I  Sir,  the  good  die  first. 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dost 
Bum  to  the  socket.    Many  a  passenger 
Hath  blessed  poor  Margaret  for  her  gentle  looks. 
When  she  upheld  the  cool  refreshment  drawn 
From  that  forsaken  spring ;  and  no  one  came 
But  he  was  welcome ;  no  one  went  away 
But  that  it  seemed  she  loTcd  him.    She  is  dead. 
The  light  extinguished  of  her  lonely  but. 
The  hut  itself  abandoned  to  decay, 
And  she  forgotten  iu  the  quiet  grave  I" 

He  thus  proceeds  with  her  history : 
•'  I  speak,"  conthiucd  lie,  ••  of  ona  whoso  stock 
Of  rirtues  bloomed  beneath  this  lowly  roof, 
tthe  T(  as  a  woman  of  a  steady  mi  nd, 


Tender  and  deep  in  her  exeen  of  Iota  ; 

Not  spaakhig  much,  plaaaed  rather  with  the  joy 

Of  her  own  thonghu :  by  some  especial  care 

Her  temper  had  been  framed,  as  if  to  make 

A  being,  who,  by  adding  love  to  peace. 

Might  lire  on  earth  a  life  of  happioeaa. 

Her  wedded  partner  lacked  not  on  his  aide 

The  humble  worth  that  satisfied  her  heart : 

Frugal,  affectionate,  sober,  and  withal 

Keenly  industrious.    She  with  pride  would  teU 

That  he  was  often  seated  at  his  loom. 

In  summer,  ere  the  mower  was  abroad 

Among  the  dewy  grass,— in  early  spring. 

Ere  the  last  star  had  Tanlsbed    They  who  passed 

At  eTcning,  from  behind  the  garden  fence 

Might  hear  his  busy  spade,  which  be  would  pit, 

After  his  daily  work,  until  the  light 

Had  failed,  and  erery  leaf  and  flower  were  kwt 

In  the  dark  hedges.    So  their  days  were  spent 

In  peace  and  comfort ;  and  a  pretty  boy 

Was  their  best  hope,  next  to  the  God  m  heareo. 

•*  Not  twenty  years  ago,  but  you,  I  thiuk. 
Can  scarcely  bear  it  now  in  mind,  there  came 
Two  blighting  seasons,  when  the  fields  were  left 
With  half  a  harTest.    It  pleased  HeaTen  to  add 
A  worse  affliction  in  the  plague  of  war ; 
This  happy  land  was  stricken  to  the  heart ! 
A  Wanderer  then  among  the  cottages, 
I,  with  my  freight  of  winter  raiment,  aaw 
The  hardsliips  of  that  season  :  many  rich 
Sank  down,  as  in  a  dream,  among  tlie  poor ; 
And  of  the  poor  did  many  cease  to  be. 
And  their  place  knew  them  not.    Meanwhile. 

abridged 
Of  daily  comforts,  gladly  reconciled 
To  numerous  self-denials,  Margaret 
Went  struggling  on  through  those  celamikras 

years 
With  cheerful  hope,  until  the  second  antamo, 
When  her  life's  helpmate  on  a  stck.bed  lay. 
Smitten  with  perilona  fsTer.    In  diaeaae 
He  lingered  long;  and  when  hie  streatgfb 

returned, 
He  found  the  little  ho  had  stored,  to  meet 
The  hour  of  accident  or  crippling  age. 
Was  all  consumed.    A  second  in&at  now 
Was  added  to  the  troubles  of  a  time 
Laden,  for  them  and  all  of  their  degree. 
With  care  and  sorrow  ;— «hoal8  of  artisans. 
From  ill.requited  labour  turned  adrift, 
Sought  daily  bread  ftom  public  charity ; 
They  and  their  wires  and  children— iiappierfiir 
Could  they  bare  lired  tm  do  the  little  birds 
That  peck  along  the  hedge-rows,  or  the  kite 
That  makes  her  dwelling  on  the  mountain  rocks. 

"  A  sad  rererse  it  was  for  him  who  long 
Had  filled  with  plenty,  and  possessed  in  peace. 
This  lonely  cottage.    At  the  door  he  stood. 
And  whistled  many  a  snatch  of  merry  tones 
Tliat  had  no  mirth  in  them ;  or  with  his  knife 
Carred  uncouth  figures  on  the  beads  of  sticlss-* 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  tlirough  ertry  acctk 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casual  work 
Of  use  or  ornament ;  and  with  a  ttrang**. 
Amusing,  yet  mieaay,  norelty. 
He  mingled,  where  he  might,  the  rarii  u$  ta^^ 
Of  summer,  autumn,  \unter,  and  of  eprirg. 
But  this  endured  not ;  his  good  humour  soon 
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Beetm«  a  trelght  In  which  no  pleasure  xna ; 
And  porerty  brought  on  a  petted  mood 
And  a  sore  temper ;  dny  by  day  he  drooped. 
And  he  would  leave  hU  work,  and  to  the  ton-n 
Would  turn,  without  an  errand,  his  slack  steps; 
Or  wander  here  and  there  among  the  fields. 
One  while  he  would  speak  UglUIy  of  his  babes. 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue ;  at  other  times 
He  tossed  them  with  a  false,  unnatural  Joj; 
And  'twas  a  rueful  thing  to  see  tlie  looks 
Of  the  poor,  innocent  children.    '  Erery  smUe,' 
Said  Margaret  to  me,  here  beneath  these  trees, 
'  Made  my  heart  bleed.'  ** 

Surely  there  is  a  picture  drawn  in 
those  lines,  the  truth  of  which  many  an 
honest-hearted  mechanic  who  has  had 
)iis  battles  with  the  world  will  easily  re- 
cofrnizel 

The  pedlar  then  tells  how  his  business 
had  led  him  for  a  time  to  another  part  of 
the  country;  but  haying  once  more  re- 
turned, he  describes  how  he  found  poor 
3fargaret : — 

"  With  quick  step  I  reached 
The  threshold,  lifted  with  light  hand  the  latch ; 
But,  when  I  entered,  Margaret  looked  at  me 
A  little  while  i  then  turned  her  head  away 
Speechless,— and,  sitting  do\m  upon  a  chair. 
Wept  bitterly.    I  wist  not  what  to  do. 
Nor  how  to  speak  to  her.    Poor  wretch!  at  last 
She  rose  from  off  her  seat,  and  then,  O  Sir  1 
I  cannot  ttU  how  she  pronounced  my  name,— 
With  Itarreot  lore,  and  with  a  fiice  of  grief  ^ 
Unutterably  helpless,  and  a  look 
Thai  seemed  to  cling  upon  me,  she  inquired 
If  I  had  seen  her  husband.    As  she  spake 
A  strange  sorprite  and  fear  came  to  my  heart. 
Nor  had  I  power  to  answer  ere  she  told 
That  he  bad  disappeared— not  two  months  gone. 
He  left  hie  house ;  t%TO  wretched  days  bad  past. 
And  on  the  third,  as  wistfully  she  raised 
Her  head  from  off  her  pillow,  to  look  forth. 
Like  one  in  trouble,  for  returning  light. 
Within  her  cbamber.casement  she  espied 
A  folded  paper,  lying  as  if  placed 
To  nseet  her  waking  eyes.    This  tremblingly 
She  opened— found  no  writing,  but  beheld 
Fieees  of  money  careftilly  enclosed,- 
Silrer  and  gold.    '  1  shuddered  at  the  sight,' 
Said  Margaret,  *for  I  knew  it  was  his  hajad 
That  moat  hare  placed  it  there ;  and  ere  that  day 
Waa  ended,  that  long  anxious  day,  I  learned 
From  one  who  by  my  husband  had  been  sent 
With  the  sad  news,  that  he  had  joined  a  troop 
Of  soldiers,  going  to  a  distant  land. 
He  left  me  thus,— he  could  not  gather  heart 
To  take  a  farewell  of  me ;  for  he  feared 
That  I  should  follow  with  my  babes,  and  sink 
Beneath  the  misery  of  that  wandering  life.*'* 

Tlie  Wanderer  agun  departs — again 
parsues  his  journey  *'  Q*er  many  a  hill 
and  many  a  date  with  his  accustomed 
load,'* — and  again  reaches  the  lonely 
cottage  at  midsummer,  and    finds   the 


garden,  and  ererything  around  the  once 
neat  and  cheerful  liome  of  Margaret  in 
neglect  and  disorder.  While  gazing  on 
the  changed  scene, — 

**  A  stranger  passed;  and,  guesshig  whom  I 

sought. 
He  said  that  she  was  used  to  ramble  fkr. 
The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  now 
I  sate  with  sad  impatience.    From  within 
Her  solitary  infant  cried  aloud ; 
Then,  like  a  bhst  that  dies  away  self-stiUed, 
The  Toice  was  silent. 

Deeper  shadows  fell 

From  these  tall  elms ;  the  cottage-clock  struck 

eight,- 
I  turned,  and  saw  her  distant  a  few  steps. 
Her  face  was  palo  and  thin,-  her  figure  too 
Was  changed.    As  she  unlocked  the  door,  she 

said. 
"  It  grieves  me  you  hare  waited  here  so  long. 
But,  in  good  truth,  I*re  wandered  much  of  Ute ; 
And,  sometimes— to  my  shame  I  speak- hare 

need 
Of  my  best  praj'ers  to  bring  me  back  again.* 
While  on  the  board  she  spread  our  eTcning  meal. 
She  told  me— interrupting  not  the  work 
Which  gave  employment  to  her  listless  hands— 
That  she  had  parted  with  her  elder  child ; 
To  a  kind  master  on  a  distant  farm 
Now  happily  apprenticed.    •  I  perceire 
You  look  at  me,  and  you  liave  cause ;  to.day 
I  have  been  travelling  far ;  and  many  days 
About  the  fields  I  wander,  knowing  this 
Only,  that  what  I  seek  I  cannot  find  : 
And  so  I  waste  my  time ;  for  I  am  changed ; 
And  to  myself,*  said  she,  *have  done  much 

wrong. 
And  to  this  helpless  infinnt.    I  have  slept 
Weeping,  and  weeping  have  I  waked ;  my  tears 
Have  flowed  as  if  my  body  were  not  such 
As  others  are ;  and  I  could  never  die. 
But  I  am  now  in  mind  and  in  my  heart 
More  easy ;  and  I  hope,'  said  she,  *  that  God 
Will  give  me  paUence  to  endure  the  things 
Which  I  bel{pld  at  home  ' 

*  •  Yes ;  it  would  have  grieved 
Your  very  soul  to  see  her.    Sir,  I  feel 
The  story  linger  in  my  heart ;  I  fenr 
*Tis  long  and  tedious ;  but  my  spirit  clings 
To  that  poor  woman :— so  familiarly 
Do  I  perceive  her  manner,  and  her  look,      \ 
And  presence ;  and  so  deeply  do  I  feel 
Her  goodness,  that  not  seldom  in  my  walks 
A  momentary  trance  comes  over  me ; 
And  to  myself  t  seem  to  muse  on  one 
By  sorrow  laid  asleep ;— or  borne  away, 
A  human  being  destined  to  awake 
To  human  life,  or  something  very  near 
To  human  life,  when  he  shall  come  again 
For  whom  she  suffered.    Yes,  it  would  have 

gristed 
Your  very  soul  to  see  her :  evermore 
Her  eyelids  drooped,  her  eyes  were  downwac4 

cast; 
And,  when  she  at  her  table  gave  me  fbod. 
She  did  not  look  at  me.    Her  voiee  was  low,    *. 
Her  body  was  subdued.    In  every  act 
Pertaining  to  her  house-affairs,  appeared 
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TIm  earelMi  stiUneM  of  a  thinking  mind 
Self.occapied.  to  wliich  all  outward  things 
Are  like  an  idle  matter.    StUl  she  sighed. 
Bat  yet  no  motion  of  the  breast  was  seen, 
2f  o  hearing  of  the  heart    Wliile  by  the  fire 
We  sate  together,  sighs  came  on  my  ear, 
I  knew  not  how,  and  hardly  iihence  they  eame. 

.    .    .    .    < I  left  her  tlien 

With  the  best  hope  and  comfort  I  could  f^ive. 
She  tlunked  me  for  my  wish ;  but  for  my  hope 
It  seemed  she  did  not  thank  me. 

"  I  rttumed. 
And  took  my  rounds  along  this  road  again 
Ere  on  its  sunny  bank  the  primrose  flower 
Peeped  forth,  to  give  an  earnest  of  the  Spring. 
I  found  her  sad  and  drooping :  she  had  learned 
No  tidings  of  her  husband ;  if  ho  lived, 
She  knew  not  that  he  lived ;  if  he  were  dead, 
She  knew  not  he  was  dead.    8ho  seemed  the 

same 
In  person  and  appearance ;  but  her  house 
Bespake  a  sleepy  hand  of  negligence ; 
The  floor  was  neither  dry  nor  neat,  the  hearth 
Was  comfortless,  and  her  small  lot  of  books. 
Which,  in  the  cottage -window,  heretofore 
Had  been  piled  up  against  the  comer  pones 
In;scemly  order,  now,  with  straggling  leaves 
Ijsy  scattered  hero  and  there,  open  or  shut. 
As  they  had  chanced  to  fall.    Her  infknt  babe 
Had  from  Its  mother  caught  the  trick  of  grief, 
And  sighed  among  its  play  thiogp     Once  agaid 
I  turned  towards  the  garden>gate,  and  saw 
More  plainly  still,  that  poverty  and  grief 
Were  now  come  nearer  to  her  :  weeds  defaced 
The  hardened  soil,  and  knots  of  withered  grass  : 
No  ridges  there  appeared  of  clear  black  mould. 
No  winter  greenness  i  of  her  herbs  and  floncrs. 
It  seemed  the  better  part  were  gnawed  au-ay. 
Or  trampled  into  earth ;  a  chain  of  straw. 
Which  had  been  twined  about  the  slender  item 
Of  a  young  apple  tree,  lay  at  its  root. 
The  bark  was  nibbled  round  by  truant  sheep. 
Margaret  stood  near,  her  infant  in  her  arms, 
And,  noting  that  my  eye  was  on  the  tree. 
She  said,  *  I  fear  it  will  be  dead  and  gone 
Ere  Robert  come  again.'    Towards  the  house 
Together  we  returned ;  and  she  inquired 
If  I  had  any  hope ;  but  for  her  babe 
And  for  her  little  orphan  Ley,  she  said, 
8he  had  no  wish  to  live,  that  she  must  die 
Of  sorrow.    Yet  I  saw  the  idle  loom 
fitill  in  its  place ;  his  Sunday  garments  hung 
Upon  the  self.same  nail  •,  his  very  stafi' 
Stood  .undisturbed  behind  the  door. 

"  And  when. 
In  blesk  December,  I  retraced  this  way. 
She  told  me  tlmt  her  little  babe  was  dead. 
And  she  was  lell  alono.** 


Five  tedious  years  passed  awaj.  The 
Wanderer  never  saw  her  more.  Bat  he 
hears  the  history  of  her  latter  days,  and 
with  it  we  conclude  our  extracts: — 

"  I  hsve  heard,  my  friend. 
That  in  yon  arbour  oAentimcs  she  sato 
Alone,  through  half  the  vacant  Sabbath  day; 
And,  if  a  dog  passed  by.  she  still  would  quit 
The  shade,  and  look  abroad.    On  this  old  bcndi 
For  hours  she  sate ;  and  evermore  her  eye 
Was  busy  in  the  distance,  shaping  things 
That  made  her  heart  beat  quick.    YousMtkst 

path. 
Now  Ikint.— the  grass  has  crept  o'er  its  grey  line ; 
There,  to  snd  fro,  tthe  paced  through  many  a  day 
Of  the  wmm  taoimar,  from  a  belt  of  hcaap 
That  girt  her  waist,  spinning  the  lonc.drawn 

thread 
With  backward  steps.    Tet  ever  as  there  passrJ 
A  man  whose  garments  shewed  the  aoldier%red. 
Or  crippled  naendtcant  in  saiknr^  garb. 
The  little  child  who  sate  to  turn  the  wboel 
Ceased  from  his  task ;  and  she,  with  fiidtering 

voice, 
^f  ade  mooy  a  fond  inquiry ;  and  when  they, 
W^hoee  presence  gave  no  oonfiMrt,  w«e«  gtne  by. 
Her  heart  was  still  moire  sad.    And  by  yoA  gate 
That  bars  tlie  trAveller's  road,  she  ofUtt  stood. 
And  when  a  stranger  horseman  eame,  tbe  lateh 
Would  lift,  and  hi  his  fsce  look  wistftUly : 
Most  haptiy,  if.  frMO  aught  diacoT«red  tlicr« 
Of  tender  feeling,  sh«  might  dare  repeat 
The  same  sad  question.   Meanwhile  her  poor  hut 
Sank  to  dee«y ;  for  he  was  gesie,  whoM  hand. 
At  the  first  nipping  of  October  frtwt. 

j  Closed  up  each  chink,  and  with  fresh  beads  of 
straw 
Chequered  the  greon-grown  Ibfttch.    Aad  so 

{      she  lived 
Through  the  long  winter,  reeUesa  and  akMM  s 

I  Until  her  house  by  fi^Mt,  and  tliaw,  and  mln, 

I  Was  sapped ;  and  while  she  slept,  Um  nJgfitly 
damps 
Did  chill  her  breast  s  and  in  the  storaiy  day 
Her  tattered  clothes  were  ruffled  by  tks  wtad. 
Even  at  the  side  of  her  own  fire.    Yet  still 
She  loved  this  wretched  spot,  nor  would  fait  ' 

worlds 
Have  paHed  hence ;  md  stUI  thet  Ics^thof  reed. 
And  thia  rode  beach,  one  torturios  hope  en. 

deared. 
Fast  rooted  at  her  heart :  aad  here,  ny  frked. 
In  sickness  she  remained ;  and  here  ahe  died  i 
Last  hamaa  tenant  of  these  niki#d  walls  I* 


"  ANSWER  TO  PRAYER. 


•*  Have  you  ever  ohserred  the  loving- 
kindness  of  the  -Lord,"  in  not  only 
answering  our  pr^erski  the  main  point, 
but  eren  in  tliose  minute  panicnlan 
which,  i|l though  not  in  themselves  essen* 
tial,  yet  so  greatly  add  to  our  comfort,  as 


to  prove  to  us,  that  the  Lord  bath  plea* 
sure  in  tlic  prosperity  as  veil  aa  safely 
of  His  serrants,  and  that  He  cgmeUniCtf 
adds  proof  upon  proof  that  He.Jt  apnyer- 
hearing  God,  so  that  our  wondering  and 
timid  hearts  cannot  hut  believe  ? 
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One  Satunlfljr  morning  it  was  men-  '  should  have  all  the  money  necessary  col- 
tioncd  to  me,  in  a  parenthesis^  only  by  tho  i  lected  by  Monday  raoroing,  as,  for  reasons 
way,  in  a  letter,  of  which  the  main  pur-  >  which  I  need  not  explain,  I  could  not 
.  port  was  something  quite  different,  that ;  otherwise  get  it  conveyed  anonymouriy 
a  poor  but  deserving  student  whom  1  * 
knew  about,  could  not  attend  college  fur 
the  divinity  classes,  on  which  his  whole 
heart  was  set,  for  want  of  a  decent  suit 
of  clothes.  This  took  an  unaccountable 
hold  on  my  mind ;  and  a  strong  desire  to 
pray  for  this  object  having  been  freely 
given  way  to.  I  felt  good  hope  that 
the  Lord  would  mercifully  answer."  I 
then  began  to  think  what  means  I  could 
use  to  bring  about  my  desires.  I  made 
inquiry,  and  found  that  £5  would  be  ne- 
cessaiy  to  get  a  good  **  stand  of  clothes." 
I  reckoned  up  all  the  money  I  ought  to 
indulge  myself  in  giving  towards  it,  and 
found  that  the  utmost  was  only  the  half 
of  what  was  required.  Where  was  1  to 
get  the  rest  ?  Well,  at  dinner  that  day 
two  young  lads  were  speaking  of  the 
college  to  each  other,  and  one  said, 
**  Don't  you  pity  tlie  shabbily-clothed 
students,  who  look  so  different  from 
others  who  are  perhaps  sitting  next 
tbem?"  "I  honour  them,"  said  the 
other  young  man,  "  for  not  seeming  to 
mind."  An  older  gentleman  present, 
overhearing  these  remarks,  said,  **  There 
is  no  class  of  persons  whose  struggles  1 
have  such  sympathy  with  as  poor  but 
deserving  students,  especially  those 
M'ho  struggle  through  all  college  diffl- 
calties  to  enter  the  Church.  If  I  knew 
of  such,  I  would  delight  to  help  them." 
My  path  seemed  opened  up  quite  plain 
before  me.  After  dinner  I  drew  him 
aside  and  told  my  "  case."  Directly  he 
said  he  would  be  so  happy  to  help.  "  How 
XDUch  do  you  want  ?"  But  I  did  not  like 
to  dictate ;  besides,  I  had  such  a  strong 
faith  that  God  was  t6  take  the  matter 
into  His  own  hands  so  entirely,  that  I 
Iiad  only  to  stand  aside  and  sec  Him 
work.  So  I  answered,  **  Please  give  just 
-mliMl  you  clioose." 

lO^ow,  although  the  gentleman  was  ha- 
Bitoally  benevolent,  he  was  as  well  known 
fbr  being  what  is  called  absent;  1  knew 
X  afoottld  get  the  money,  but  when  I  could 
Slot  calculate.  It  so  happened,  it  was  of 
grcAt  consequence  to  my  comfort  that  I 


to  the  young  man,  and  it  was  not  expe> 
dient  that  my  name  should  appear  ia 
the  matter.  I  felt  it  very  unlikely,  thsit 
between  a  Saturday  night  at  ten,  anil 
Monday  morning  at  ten,  the  anawor  would 
come.  Tho  gentleman  could  not  kno^ 
there  was  any  such  hurry.  On  Sunday, 
after  morning  church,  a  packet  was  left 
for  me  containing  X2,  with  a  note  from 
the  gentleman  saying  he  was  ill  and^ooiUil' 
not  go  to  church,  and  remembering  his 
promise  to  me,  felt  uneasy  till  he  haH 
fulfilled  it!  I  had  now  all  that  was 
wanted  except  10s.  In  tlie  evening 
another  bell  rang,  (bells  are  rare  of  a 
Sunday.)  and  I  got  a  packet  from  an 
invalid,  who»  I  may  say,  exhausts  heir 
strength  in  devising  liberal  things.  Her 
note  ran  thus,— **  While  you  would  all  I* 
at  church  to-day,  I  took  a  thought  of 
those  who  might  be  detained  for  want  of 
cloihes ;  and  in  case  you  know  any  such* 
I  send  you  10s.  I "  Early  on  Mondajr 
morning,  I  sent  to  her  to  ask  if  one  c<{t 
being  able  to  go  to  college  for  want  qf 
clothes  miglit  meet  her  case,  the  person 
in  question  being  a  candidate  for  tlie 
ministry  ?  Certainly,  she  said.  So  here 
was  my  £b  complete,  and  by  Monday 
morning  too,  dear  reader,-— a  point  addi- 
tional to  my  satisfaction  in  the  matter* 
although  of  no  moment  to  the  student. 
Thus  shewing  that  the  good  I^ord  took 
pleasure  in  doing  good  in  the  way  that 
would  p/easc  me,  as  well  as  benefit  him. 

Oh  !  make  but  trial  of  His  lore, 

Experience  will  decide 
How  blest  are  they,  and  only  they, 

Who  in  nis  truth  confide.  Q.  Q. 


rniLir  nsKRi's  fuomise. 
When  praying  for  his  sick  children, 
Philip  Henry  said,  with  the  simplicity 
and  earnestness  of  ii  child  of  God,  "  If  the 
Lord  will  be  pleased  to  grant  my  request 
concerning  my  children,  I  will  not  say,  as 
the  beggars  at  our  door  used  to  do,  *  I'll 
never  ask  anything  of  Him  again;'  but, 
on  the  contrary.  He  shall  hear  oftener 
from  me  than  ever ;  and  I  shall  love  God 
the  better,  and  love  prayer  the  bettei:,  a* 
longasllive." 
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A  THOUGHT  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED, 


How  mjsterioas  is  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
making  the  affliction  of  His  people  con- 
dnciTe  to  His  own  glory  I  How  roarvel- 
lous  His  grace  in  imparting  to  their  souls 
the  power  to  draw  the  highest  comfort 
out  of  the  deepest  tribnlation,— trans- 
forming their  sorrow  into  joy  —  their 
grief  into  exultation.  **  Joseph's  master 
took  him  and  put  htm  into  the  prison/' 
"  whose  feet  they  hurt  with  fetters ;  he 
was  laid  in  iron.*'  *<  But  the  Ixird  was 
with  Joseph,  and  shewed  him  mercy,  and 
gave  him  farour  in  the  sight  of  ttie 
•keeper  of  the  prison  ;*'  "  and  that  which 
ke  did  the  Lord  made  it  to  prosper.**  And 
as  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them 
that  fear  Him,  so  He  disclosed  to  Joseph, 
in  their  true  light,  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  that  mysterious  trial ;  and  know- 
ledge of  the  divine  mind  was  not  less 
ahewn  than  participation  in  the  divine 
fpirit  of  love,  when  Joseph  said  to  liis 
brethren,  "  Be  not  grieved  nor  angry 
with  yourselves  that  ye  sold  me  hither, 
foot  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  pre- 
terve  life;"  "  so  now  it  was  not  you  that 
■eot  me  hither,  but  God."  How  infinite 
Is  the  power  of  the  divine  will  I  and  when 
one  taught  of  God  chooses  that  for  his 
•opfferae  law,  how  is  the  gigantic  strength 
af  human  passion  paralysed  and  de- 
atn^ed! 


So  Paul,  too,  regards  not  his  sufferings 
in  the  light  of  his  own  earthly  comfort ; 
but  that  is  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
view  of  the  divine  purpose.  **  J  would 
ye  should  understand,  brethren,  that  the 
things  which  happened  unto  me  bare 
fallen  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of 
the  Gospel ;  so  that  my  hoods  in  Christ 
are  manifest  in  all  the  palace,  and  in  all 
other  places."  And  wlieu  his  necessities 
draw  forth  the  bounty  of  the  Church  in 
Macedonia,  his  thought  is  not  of  his  own 
want  and  its  relief,  but  of  the  nwinifest- 
ation  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  its 
followers.  »*  I  rejoiced  in  the  Lord  great- 
ly, that  now  at  the  last  your  care  of  me 
hath  flourished  again."  **Not  because 
I  desire  a  gift,  but  I  desire  fruit  that  may 
abound  to  your  account"  Here  ia  the 
talisman  of  omnipotent  efficacy,  whidi 
transmits  earthly  ills  into  heavenly  bless- 
ings ;  the  Tile  dross  of  sin,  and  temporal 
calamity  and  sorrow,  into  the  doubly 
refined  gold  of  God*8  own  treasury,— viz^ 
a  will  in  harmony  with  God^s  pleasure, 
and  which,  in  weal  and  in  woe,  pants  and 
strives  fur  the  attainment  of  His  sovereign 
purpose  as  comprehending  all — compre- 
hending (were  not  that  thought  absorbed 
in  the  delighted  contemplation  of  God^s 
glory  advanced)  its  own  chief  and  ever- 
lasting good.  A.  M. 


NOTES  FBOM  MT  JOURNAL. 
No.  L— TANoiBBa. 


Landing  in  Taiigien—CQStom.HoQM>Rotel—Btreett— Houses— Shopkecpsn- 
Banor— Jewish  marriage— BioL 


I>i7SfKo  a  short  sojourn  in  Spain  some 
time  ago,  the  author  paid  a  flying  visit 
to  Tangiers  on  the  coast  of  Morocco ;  a 
lew  notes  relating  to  which  may  not  be 
unacceptable. 

From  Gibraltar,  a  fair  wind,  in  a  few 
hours,  carries  one  from  the  civilization 
and  comforts  of  *'  the  Rock,"  into  the 
barbarism  and  dirt  of  a  truo  Moorish  city. 
The  transition  is  perhaps  in  no  part  of 


the  world  so  rapid  or  so  marked.  A 
forenoon  may  suffice  to  enaUe  yon  to 
visit  the  two  extreme*  of  ctviltzatioo, 
—  the  highest  as  seen  in  the  todkr 
English  camp  on  the  northern  lide 
of  tiie  straits,  and  the  lowest  in  Hre 
cities  and  desolate  fastnesses  of  the  wCd 
and  lawless  sons  of  the  desert  on  the 
soutiiern.  Hence  it  is  that  few  tours 
are  moro  relished  by  an  Engtiahmaa. 
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t)a  a  fplendid  morning  at  day-bieak, 
just  as  the  big  sun  began  to  display  that 
gloriooa  effblgence  of  light  and  beauty 
which  he  only  unfolds  to  the  sojourners 
in  a  southern  dime,  I  started  from  Gib- 
faltar  in  a  laige  war  steamer,  along  with 
a  merry  set  of  companions,  on  an  ezpedi- 
•tion  to  the  Barbary  coast.  For  a  few 
'hours  we  sailed  "through  Calpe's  strait," 
^here  one  may 

"  Sorvey  IIm  tteepy  8hor«,~ 

JEorope  and  AfJrio  on  Mch  other  gue ! 

tLands  of  the  dark-ejed  nuud  and  doskj  Moor 

Alike  beheld." 

We  coasted  along  the  high  and  pictur- 
-esque  shore  of  Spain,  mapped  out  with 
olire  and  Tine  forests,  and  crowned  on 
erery  eminence  with  white  watch-towers, 
ahining  bright  in  the  rosy  liglit  of  the 
jronng  day,  till  we  came  abreast  of  the 
fortified  town  of  Tariffa,  famous  for  its 
bloody  bull-fights  and  its  beautiful  women 
—associations  not  uncommon  in  Spain. 

Crossing  the  straits  obliquely  amidst  a 
multitude  of  boats  of  every  description, 
— from  the  picturesque  latteen  to  the  un- 
poetical  dodger, — ^wo  entered  the  Bay  of 
Tangiers,  and  anchored  abreast  of  the 
landing-place.  The  square-built,  flat- 
roofed  houses,  white-washed  to  the  high- 
est polish,  gives  one  an  idea  of  great 
cleanliness, — an  impression  soon  to  be 
effaced,  fur 

"  Hat;and  palace  show  like  filthily. 
That  dingy  deuixens  are  reared  in  dirt." 

This  deceptive  appearance,  liowever, 
with  the  gay  and  many-coloured  consular 
flags  flying  at  all  points,  convejrs  to  one 
a  pleasing  impression  on  looking  at  the 
town  from  the  water.  We  lost  no  time 
in  disembarking.  From  tlie  water  shoal- 
ing Tery  gradually,  a  boat  cannot  ap- 
-  proach  near  the  shore,  so  that  as  soon 
as  she  touches  the  ground,  a  rush  of 
tuure-legged,  broad-shouldered  Arabs,  in 
their  diversely-coloured  clothes,  and 
•now-white  turbans,  made  us  all  stand  on 
tiur  guard,  to  prevent  our  being  carried, 
-nolens  volenB,  bag  and  baggage  ashore, — 
a  proceeding  not  overly  pleasant,  if  one's 
s^er- comfort  be  a  matter  of  solicitude ; — 
-for  though  sucli  porters  are  most  pictur- 
vaque  and  respectable  looking,  and  admir- 
ably dressed  for  the  foreground  of  a  land- 
vcape,  yet  the  generous  manner  in  which 


they  part  with  sundry  **  personal  adher- 
ents," makes  them  rather  perilous  beasts 
of  burden.  But  to  withstand  the  onset  was 
no  easy  matter,  as  the  many  points  to  be 
defended  made  the  encounter  most  for- 
midable.  I  doubt  whether,  notwithstand- 
ing our  Tehement  exhibition  of  pugilistic 
prowess,  we  would  not  have  been  hauled 
through  the  surf  neck  and  heels,  had  not 
two  of  the  sailors  philanthropically  sprung 
into  the  water,  and  after  a  valiant  com- 
bat—during which  little  was  to  be  seen 
but  a  mist  of  spray  and  foam,  with  every 
now  and  then  an  opening  of  the  waters 
to  permit  of  a  huge  Moor  disappearing, 
turban  and  all,  amidst  the  waves,  with  a 
loud  exclamation— we  obtained  a  respite, 
during  wliich  the  dripping  Mohammedans 
looked  on  white  we  were  being  safely 
carried  ashore  by  their  conquerors,  who, 
during  the  struggle,  were  anything  but 
complimentary  to  them  or  th^  progeni- 
tors. 

Once  ashore,  the  flrst  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  custom- 
house, which  was  as  mild  an  imitation  of 
that  bugbear  of  travellers  as  I  ever  had 
the  honour  to  encounter.  The  building 
liad  little  of  that  magnificence  of  arclii- 
tecture  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  see- 
ing so  lavishly  bestowed  on  such  struc- 
tures. It  consisted  of  a  wooden  shed 
thrown  up  against  the  town  wall,  open  on 
two  sides,  and  having,  as  its  only  orna- 
ment, a  yenerablo  Moor,  resplendent  in 
turban  and  hayke  of  the  purest  white, 
squatted  on  a  mat  at  the  far  end,  smok- 
ing, with  the  apathetic  countenance  of  a 
true  oriental,  a  long  pipe,  whose  immense 
bowl  slowly  emitted  a  white  wreath  of 
smoke  at  a  distance  of  some  yards  from 
his  person.  Before  this  functionary  we 
were  marshalled  with  our  baggage ;  but, 
to  our  surprise,  no  less  than  satisfac- 
tion, when  we  gave  our  keys, — the  pre- 
monitory flourish  to  a  general  opening, — 
he  graciously  waved  his  hand  in  token  of 
satisfaction,  and  permitted  us  to  proceed. 
Several  of  the  passengers,  I  suppose  in  re- 
turn fur  the  anticipated  enjoyment  of  a 
few  smuggled  cigars,  went  up  and  salute«l 
him,  which  consisted  in  touching  hands, 
and  then  each  kissing  his  own  flngers ; 
but  with  true  Scotch  caution  I  declined 
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the  booour.  I  was  niiieh  struck  thea,  as 
frequently  afterwards,  with  the  extreme 
dignity  of  deportmeut  manifested  by  the 
.  higher  oUwsed  Moors.  Their  wh(^e  man- 
ner and  appearance,  with  their  mode  of 
dress,  bespeak  self-respect,  and  seem  to 
point  to  the  remembrance  of  better  dsys. 
We  were  next  conducted  through  the 
gate  into  the  town,  passing  the  walls,  on 
which  a  few  old  brass  guns  were  mounted, 
many  of  them  without  carriages,  and 
aeyeral  touch-hole  downwards, — the  only 
point  in  thehr  arrangement  to  which  at- 
.  tention  seemed  to  have  been  paid,  being 
to  show  their  mouths  through  the  embra- 
sures. 

The  only  hotel  in  the  town  available,  is  a 
stoe  clean  place— a  perfect  oasis  of  purity 
amidst  a  desert  of  dirt— kept  by  two  old 
Scotch  women,  whose  circumstances  at 
one  time,  I  understood,  had  been  much 
better.  Here  we  wore  all  comfortably 
accommodated ;  and  after  undergoing  the 
•  ordeal  of  anxiety  as  to  who  and  what  we 
were— for  the  discovery  of  which  the 
worthy  hostesses  have  a  particular  talent> 
carrying  on  their  researches  with  a  de- 
gree of  scientific  acumen  worthy  of 
greater  results— we  sallied  out  to  inspect 
the  town ;  for  so,  I  suppose,  it  must  be 
called,  though  it  presented  but  few  fea- 
tures by  which  even  an  analogy  to  what 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  terming  a  town 
oould  be  established.  Streets  there  were, 
no  doubt ;  but  such  streets  I  Three  per- 
sons abreast,  in  most  cases,  rendered  them 
impassable  to  a  fourth, — possessing  al- 
most no  paving,  unless  a  succession,  at 
uncertain  intervals,  of  large  round  stones, 
whose  arrangement  seemed  to  have  been 
entrusted  to  such  movements  of  ice  and 
water  as  are  supposed  to  have  paved  the 
Highland  glens  with  boulders,  could  be 
called  such.  Houses  so  low,  that  a  walk- 
ing-stick might  be  made  to  touch  tlieir 
summits— square,  massive  structures, 
having  a  quadrangular  court  in  their 
centre,— the  analogue  of  the  stately  Patio 
of  better  times.  Flat  cement  roofs,  and 
doors  in  most  cases  not  over  four  feet 
and  a-half  high,  out  of  which,  to  your 
astonishment,  the  most  immense  men, 
by  some  curiously  comphcated  and  but 
iU-understood  mechanicRl  movement,  on 


ereiy  side  managed  to  extricaie  tbcn^ 
•elves*  The  scavenging  and  lightioi; 
committee  of  their  police  estabUabments 
seemed  culpably  nei^igent  of  their  duties, 
probably  from  the  conservative  nature  of 
their  prindplea,  as  in  all  the  streets  the 
debris  of  (I  was  told)  jwort  lay  heaped  in 
mounds  in  the  centre ;  so  that  unless  a 
sharp  look-out  be  kept  on  one's  footstepf, 
you  may  in  a  moment  be  precipitated,  in 
a  very  unceremouious  style,  amidst  the 
ofiscouring  of  one  of  the  dirtiest  towns  in 
heathendom.  The  Regent  Street  of  this 
aristocratic  city,  differed  little  from  tlte 
smaller  thoroughfares,  except  in  lieing 
slightly  broader,  and,  if  possible,  worse 
paved,  and  having  larger  mounds  of  filth 
on  its  surface.  In  its  centre,  howcTer, 
stands  an  oblong  space,  called  the  mar- 
ket-place, where  the  most  heterogeneous 
collection  of  human  beings  in  existence 
are  always  to  be  found.  Here  also  are 
the  principal  shops,  which  differ  as  essen- 
tially from  these  repositories  in  mors 
civilized  parts  of  the  world  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  Imagine  a  small  hok 
about  six  feet  square,  having  its  floor 
raised  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
communicating  with  the  street  by  a  door, 
the  under  half  of  which  is  kept  dosed, 
while  the  upper  serves  as  window  and  as 
means  of  exit.  Hang  round  this,  mor- 
occo leather  slippers  of  the  brightest 
colours,  pouches  of  party-coloured  lea- 
thers, shot-belts,  cushions^  and  pieces  of 
Moorish  needlework  in  the  most  striking 
colours  and  greatest  variety  of  patterns, 
—all  mixed  in  tbo  most  scientific  con- 
fusion ;  place  in  the  centre  of  this  space 
a  man  of  large  size,  and  the  darkeat  olive 
complexion,  seated,  as  we  say,  *'  tailor- 
ways,"  and  robed  in  turban  and  haykr, 
with  white  or  blue  slippers  of  brightest 
yellow,  and  rejoicing  in  a  profusion  of 
beard,  giving  him  a  most  sedate  aind  ven- 
erable aspect;  and  finally,  coil  a  large  pipe 
by  his  side,  from  which  he  ever  and  anqn 
draws  a  long  cloud,  to  be  expelled  in 
wreaths  through  the  aperture  which  ho 
faces, — and  you  liave  the  picture  of  a 
Tangiers  shop  and  its  contents.  But  wha 
can  convey  even  an  idea  of  the  oamiMm  ^atlf- 
erum  appearance  which  the  whole  contents 
of  these  shops  have,  or  the  solemn  giav- 
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hy  of  the  ow^ner,  who  sits  all  day  long  in 
a  broiling  temperature,  and  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  smoke,  contemplating  the  small 
and  edifying  prospect  of  filth  which  his 
door  affords,  or  the  no  less  sedate  coun- 
tenance of  his  opposite  neighbour,  with 
that  air  of  philosophic  meditation  you 
might  have  supposed  Diogenes  to  have 
ftuumed  when  in  the  morning  he  took 
his  station  in  his  tub.  I  question  whe- 
ther, from  their  apathetic  api)earance, 
(he  stimulus  of  a  pin  point  entering  their 
flesh  (by  the  way,  one  of  our  severest 
European  pains!)  would  produce  in 
them  a  greater  amount  of  excitement 
than  would  be  necessary  to  request  its 
removal  ?  Nor  does  this  coolness  disap- 
pear vhen  a  purchaser  approaches,  as 
they  hand  you  what  you  ask  for  without 
moving,— the  contracted  dimensions  of 
their  establishments  enabling  them,  with 
the  aid  of  a  short  stick,  to  reach  the  ut- 
most limits  of  their  grand  saloon ;  and 
they  smoke  away  till  you  examine  it  and 
ask  the  price,  which  they  tell  you  with 
An  air  that  too  plainly  intimates  their 
total  indifierence  to  your  patronage.  As 
to  bringing  them  down  iu  their  prices, 
that  is  ridiculous  to  attempt,  as  they  will 
slowly  shake  tlicir  heads,  replace  the 
articles,  and  smoke  on.  If  you  offer  for 
notliing  more,  and  move  on,  you  generally 
get  a  grunt  of  recall  to  inspect  the  con- 
tents of  a  tin  canister,  which  they  pro- 
vince with  great  care  and  submit  to  your 
approval,  evidently  impressed  with  an 
idea,  that  it  is  impossible  in  you  to  resist 
their  charms.  These  much-prized  articles 
consist  of  diminutive  bottles  of  otto  of 
roses,  of  pure  Turkish  manufacture;  so 
pure,  that  many  thousand  roses  are  neces- 
sary to  produce  one  drop.  Those  gener- 
ally are  so  great  a  temptation,  that  they 
fetch  their  own  price,  which  is  no  trifle. 
In  the  market-place  a  perfect  world 
for  study  and  amusement  presents  itself. 
First  of  all  comes  the  diversity  of  men  and 
costumes.  Men  (for  few  women  are  there 
aeen)  of  every  clime  and  complexion  wade 
about  in  the  mud  on  their  various  avo- 
cations. 

'•  Tbe  Turk,  tlM  Ore«k,  the  Spaniard,  and  the 
Moor, 
» mfngtod  in  their  many.haed  array.'* 


Jews,  in  their  skull-caps  and  lon^ 
brown  close-made  gowns  down  to  their 
heels,  shambling  along  with  the  moat 
sheepish,  sneaking  gait  conceivable,  say- 
ing little,  but  always  having  the  best  of 
a  bargain.  Moors  of  every  shade  of  com- 
plexion, from  the  coal-black  of  the  in- 
terior to  the  warm,  delicate  brown  of  the 
coast,  in  every  colour  of  costume.  Ha^^kes 
of  the  finest  white,  yellow,  brown,  blue, 
green,  and  striped,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
many  other  tints,  according  to  the  variou* 
social  positions  held  by  the  owner,  ortho 
number  of  journeys  he  had  made  to  Mecca. 
Yellow  slippers  and  white  turbans,  hav- 
ing a  red  or  green  centre,  complete  the 
Moors'  costume.  Greeks  in  their  no  less 
picturesque  wide  red  trousers,  loose 
jackets,  and  red  caps.  Biff  boatmen, 
with  their  wild  free  look,  and  long  plaited 
tails  on  the  back  of  their  heads,  like 
Chinamen.  Arabs  from  the  interior,  in 
white  kilt  and  deep  cape,  having  their 
waists  surrounded  by  a  broad  red  scarf, 
and  holding  their  long  rifles  ever  ready 
in  their  hand.  The  Spaniard  with  his 
round  hat,  silver  filagree  buttons,  and 
tight  smart  look  ;  together  with  English 
and  French,  ever  the  same  as  at  home, 
and  acting  amidst  the  wild  mass  aa 
landmarks  of  civilization,  or  ballast 
amidst  the  tossings  of  the  passion-led 
rabble.  Many  of  the  Moors  are  scrupu- 
lously clean,  at  least  in  external  appear- 
ance ;  but  the  greater  number  look  as  if 
some  malicious  spirit  had  taken  a  delight 
in  bcsmearinpr  them  with  the  concentrated 
essence  of  filth,  as  specimens  of  what 
could  bo  done  in  that  line  by  a  great 
artist. 

These  persons  were  all  ostensibly  as- 
sembled for  transacting  the  usual  peace- 
ful business  of  buying  and  selling,  which 
could  hardly  bo  surmised  from  their  ap- 
pearance and  proceedings.  Nearly  all 
were  strongly  armed.  Most  had  pistol 
and  knife  in  sash,  and  a  long  rifle  slung 
on  their  backs,  bespeaking  the  lawless 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of 
well-administered  laws.  Their  manner 
in  the  market-place  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  what  it  is  in  their  in-door  transac- 
tions; for  hero  you  see  them  armed  in 
this   formidable   manner,   and   hoMing 
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«  crmple  of  fovis  by  the  legs  in  that 
disrespectful  position  to  which  those  do- 
mestic individuals  lire  so  often  subject- 
ccl ;  or  vitU  a  string  of  fish  or  basket  of 
ftuit,  they  rush  up  to  some  one  who 
looks  like  a  purchaser,  and  seizing  him 
by  the  coat,  and  shaking  liira  Tiolently, 
they  vociferate,  at  the  top  of  their  voice, 
and  with  the  utmost  appearance  of  rage 
and  excitement,  a  long  string  of  guttur- 
als, any  one  of  which  were  enough  to  tear 
a  cockney  throat.  The  roar  of  so  many 
maniacal  salesmen,  all  shaking  their  com- 
modities in  one  another's  faces,  together 
with  thair  warlike  arms  and  vrathful 
demeanour,  led  me  to  suppose  that  a  riot 
was  afoot,  out  of  which  I  thought  it  was 
as  well  for  me  to  keep ;  but  my  guide  told 
me  it  was  a  simple  and  loving  process  of 
barter.  How  would  our  friends  at  the  Cross 
of  Glasgow  relish  such  a  mode  of  transact- 
ing business  ?  No  less  different  from  our 
manners  were  theirs  when  the  market 
was  over ;  for  then  every  man  mounted 
his  barb  and  careered  away  with  that 
majestic  appearance  which  seems  so 
natural  to  the  Arab,  while  he  left  his 
wife  to  trudge  along  with  her  cliild  on 
lier  back  and  the  bundle  of  purchases  in 
her  hand.  In  no  land  is  the  *'  lord  of  the 
creation"  so  exalted  in  his  own  estima- 
tion as  in  Barbary. 

The  bazaar  in  this  same  street  is  a 
queer  place.  A  quadrangle,  darkened,  I 
presume,  to  conceal  the  filth  within, 
around  which  you  find  the  most  wretched- 
looking  creatures  ranged  seated  on  the 
ground,  smoking  a  sort  of  preparation  of 
opium,  which  soon  elevates  them  above 
the  corroding  influence  of  care,  and  makes 
lliem  luxuriate  In  some  mental  paradise. 
This  hole  they  term  a  cafft^  from  the  fact 
iliat  coffee  is  distributed  to  the  fre- 
quenters. One  small  cracked  cup  com- 
prises all  their  stock  of  crockery  ;  and  as 
this  is  ever  going  round  and  being  em- 
ployed by  tliese  gentlemen,  it  may  be 
easily  conceived  that  few  inducements 
were  presented  to  me  to  join  them. 

In  the  evening  I  had  an  inritation  to 
be  present  at  two  Jewish  marriages, 
which  it  required  little  pressing  to  make 
me  accept.  Our  whole  party  was  invited ; 
80  in  a  body  we  visited  the  bouses  of  both 


brides.    We  were  led  througli  one  of  tb» 
low  doors  into  the  square  centre  oourt^ 
where  an  immense  assemblage  of  Beni 
Israel  were  congregated.     As  soon  as  it 
was  known  we  were  English,  way  was^ 
made  for  us  to  where  the  bride  was  sit- 
ting,  wliich  was  in  a  small  room  leading, 
off  one  side  of  the  court.   Here  we  found 
her  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  handmaids,, 
any  one  of  whom  might  have  sat  for  a 
UacheL     "Such  a  collection  of  trans- 
cendent beauty  1"  we  all  exclaimed  toge- 
ther.    And  such,  certainly,  we  Iwd  never 
before  seen,    ^lost  of  them  were  verv 
young, — for    in    this  climate    they  arc 
women  almost  from  childhood ;  and  old. 
age  sets  in  when   maturity  would   be 
barely  attained  in  our  northern  latitudef^ 
— and  all  surpassed  in  loveliness  my  ut- 
most ideal  of  romance.    Not  the  droop- 
ing noses,  meaningless  eyes,  and  awkward 
figures  so  ofYcn  seen  among  the  wires 
and  daughters  of  Israel  in  England ;  but 
the  most  exquisite  aquiline  features,  en- 
livened with  all  the  fire  of  a  sunny  clime, 
and  outlines  so  symmetrical  and  flowing, 
as  no  pen  can  convey  any  impression 
of.  Their  hair,  too,  of  the  darkest  raven, 
falling  in  long  tresses  over  their  should- 
ers, together  witli  the  profosiou  of  costly 
jewels  with  which  they  were  adorned,, 
gave  them  an  appearance  ao  celestial, 
that  we  were  at  no  loss  to  understand 
the  reason  why  the  Jews  are  so  sempa- 
lous  in  keeping  their  daughters  from  the 
public  gaze.  The  young  married  femaka- 
were  seated  more  immediately  round  the 
brides.    In  Barbary  it  is  the  custom  to 
shave  the  heads  of  the  females  as  soon  ■» 
they  enter  wedlock,  and  substitute  a  wig. 
for  their  beautiful  hair,  widch,  it  may  be^ 
readily  believed,  is  no  improvement;  but 
as  they  conceal  this  defect  by  a  skilful^ 
contrived  head-dress,  studded  with  enor- 
mous brilliants,  they  continue  to  present 
charms  little  inferior  to  their  unmarried 
sisters.  The  brides  themselves  were  lovely, 
and  decked,  as  they  were,  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver embroidered  robes,  being  also  crowned 
with  a  diadem  all  set  with  jewels,  they 
shone  even  amidst  the  surrounding  gal- 
axy. I  could  not  but  recall  tlie  allusions  ifr 
the  Old  Testament,  to  the  Eastern  bride 
*'  adorning  bersdf  with  jewds,**  and 
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haring  "  her  clothing  of  wrought  gold  ;** 
and  more  especially  the  description  given 
in  Ezekiel  of  the  Church  under  the  figure 
of  the  bride,  when  God  says, — "  I  decked 
thee  also  with  ornaments,  and  I  put 
bracelets  upon  thy  hands,  and  a  chain 
on  thy  neck.  And  I  put  a  jewel  on 
thy  forehead,  and  ear-rings  in  thine 
ears,  and  a  beautiful  crown  upon  thine 
heal,"  (Ezekiel  xvii.  11,  12.)  The 
chamber  in  which  these  were  assem- 
bled was  brilliantly  lighted,  while  tlic 
outside  depended  for  light  on  the  moon's 
pnlo  beams  alone,  so  timt  some  faint 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  tableaux  vi- 
vant  which  encountered  our  gaze  as  we 
were  marclied  up  to  be  presented.  The 
bride  sits  with  her  eyes  fast  closed  and 
covered  with  a  veil,  thus  to  be  admired 
fur  several  days;  and  as  she  is  not 
allowed  to  look  about  her  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  or  to  smile,  or  even 
appear  cognizant  of  anything  that  is 
passing  around,  she  was  the  only  one  of 
tlic  party  not  to  be  envied.  After  a  time 
she  was  led  by  the  hand  through  the 
crowd,  that  all  might  see  her,  and  a 
perfect  buzz  of  admiration  followed  her 
triumphant  progress.  Previous  to  our 
arrival  a  large  wine  jar,  out  of  which 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  had  drunk, 
was  broken  to  pieces  in  the  centre  of  the 
court,  in  accordance  with  some  old  rite. 
After  remaining  some  time  we  came 
Away,  when  one  of  the  most  absurd  scenes 
occurred  I  ever  remember  to  have  wit- 
nessed. Sounds  of  strife  had  for  some 
time  been  heard  to  proceed  from  one 
of  the  comers  of  the  patio,  where  a  Moor- 
ish servant  of  the  Consuls  and  a  Jew 
were  engaged  in  a  very  animated  discus- 
aioD.  No  sooner  had  we  emerged  from 
the  house  than  fjrom  words  they  came 
to  blows;  and  before  long  a  regular  "  set 
to"*  commenced  between  the  Jews  and 
Moors,  among  whom  little  love  ia  at  any 
tune  lost.  Fortunately  none  of  the  com- 
batants were  armed ;  and  as  neither  side 
had  evidently  studied  boxing,  it  was  by 
BO  means  to  scientific  an  exhibition  as 
vould  hare  pleased  ''the  fancy."  The 
var  soon  became  general.  The  mode  of 
warfiue  oondsted,  as  far  as  I  oould  see,  in 
two  prlodpal  iiiaiMettTfea,^tbe  Moors  en- 


deavouring to  seize  the  Jews  by  their  long 
beards,  which,  when  affected,  appeared  to 
place  them  completely  hora  de  combat,  as 
then  they  gave  up  all  attempts  at  fighting, 
and  roared  at  the  highest  pitch  of  their 
voice,  calling  ou  all  the  prophets  for  aid  ; 
while  their  Moorish  assailants,  with  evi- 
dent pleasure,  hauled  them  about,  singing 
bass  to  the  liigh  notes  of  the  poor  Jews, 
by  their  low  guttural  imprecations.  Tlie 
tactics  of  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
peared to  be  to  expose  the  Moor's  well-oiled 
head  by  uncoiling  their  turbans,  wliicli^ 
if  one  might  guess  from  the  enraged  ex- 
clamations of  the  latter  when  such  a  feat 
was  accompliahcd,  implied  a  most  serious- 
insult.  As  soon  as  a  Moor  was  seen 
having  an  unfortunate  Jew  "goated/*" 
another  of  the  tribe  was  sure  to  come 
up  behind,  and,  getting  hold  of  the  loose 
end  of  the  Moslem's  turban,  begin  to  un- 
reel it  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  This 
proceeding  seemed,  in  most  cases,  com- 
pletely to  paralyze  the  Mohammedan,  as- 
he  appeared  totally  unable  of  preventing 
the  catastrophe ;  but  stood  stock  still  with 
spread  out  hands,  quivering  limbs,  aud 
flashing  eyeballs,  roaring  in  one  prolonged 
yell  till  the  final  exposk,  when  he  turned 
with  Ids  head  all  shining  in  the  moon- 
light to  charge  his  triumphant  antagonist. 
Tills  unwinding  process,  however,  took, 
some  time,  as  the  turban  web  is  of  con. 
siderable  length,  and  as  they  have  fre- 
quently valuables  concealed  in  its  folds  \, 
so  that  the  whole  scene  was  one  of  the 
most  ludicrous  it  is  possible  to  form  an 
idea  of. 

Great  as  the  rumour  of  war  was,  little 
ii\jury,  however,  was  done  on  eitlier  side; 
so  that,  after  a  period  of  vehement  roar- 
ing, a  calm  was  procured  by  the  Vice- 
Consul's  interposition,  and  we  proceeded 
quietly  to  our  hotel. 

Half-an-hour  spent  on  the  flat  roof  of 
the  house,  in  the  intense  enjoyment  of  a. 
moonlight  so  brilliant  that  the  whole 
country,  with  its  every  knoll  and  tree,, 
together  with  the  straits  studded  with 
innumerable  white  sails,  were  as  clearly 
discerned  as  in  day- light,  while 

**  The  silver  moonI]|{lit,  liaUowiog  tree  »d 
tower. 

Shed  beanty  and  deep  softness  o*er  the  whotot* 
doMd  our  first  day's  visit  to  Tangtert. 
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WHAT  IS  A  CHRISTIAN  CONGREGATION? 


Part  IL 


What  is  a  Christian  congregation  ? 

.  Such  was  the  question  which  in  our  last 
number  we  proposed  for  solution.  It  is  one 
o^  great  importance ;  and  ought  to  interest 
erery  Christian.  On  the  supposition  that 
J^sus  Christ  has  bestowed  certain  privi- 
leges, and  imposed  certain  duties  upon 
Oiristians,  as  members  of  a  visible  society 
called  a  congregation  or  church, — then 
ought  Christians  to  know  these,  in  order  \ 
to  enjoy  the  one,  and  perform  the  other. 
Their  own  personal  good  and  usefulness 
in  the  world  may  be  made  to  depend 
upon  their  social  relationsliip  as  mem- 
bers of  this  body,  more  than  they  arc 
perhaps  aware  of.  To  overlook  its  exist- 
ence in  the  world  may  be  virtually  to 
neglect  what  Christ  has  ordained  to  be 
the  chief  means  of  blessing  ourselves  and 
others.  « 

We  are  profoundly  convinced,  that 
apart  from,  or  in  addition  to  the  immense 
poM'ers  of  the  Christian  life  operating  in 
and  through  individuals,  and  innumer- 
able separate  and  isolated  channels,  still 
the  society  of  the  Christian  Cluirch  acting 
through  its  distinct  organizations  or  con- 
rogations — like  an  army  acting  through 
its  different  regiments — is  the  grand  social 
system  which  Christ  has  ordained  not 
only  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  the  edi- 
flcUtion  of  saints,  but  also  for  advanc- 
ing all  that  pertains  to  the  wcUbeing  of 
liumanity. 

'  We  rejoice  in  the  various  societies 
find  associations  among  Christians  fur 
'^benevolent,"  *•  charitable,"  "religious," 
'•missionary,"  and  other  objects,— vari- 
<)us  almost  as  the  wants  of  men.  But 
there  are  comparatively  few,  if  any  of 
those  objects,  which  are  not  the  proper 
work  of  the  society  of  Christian  men 
ctilled  the  Church,— and  which  could  not 
be  accomplished  far  more  efficiently  by  it 
than  by  those  innumerable  societies  which, 
from  necessity,  have  usurped  its  functions, 
and  have,  in  many  cases,  mingled  it  up 
vrilh  the  world  in  ma  irreligioua  form. 
Qod^  intk  oa«irtfa  mm/  indeed  be  done; 


and  if  the  best  machine  for  doing  it  is 
allowed  to  fall  into  disorder,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  be  unfit  for  its  accomplishment, 
others  must  be  constructed.  But  wo 
hold  that  the  Christian  congregation, 
if  constructed  and  worked  according  to 
the  intention  of  its  designer,  contains 
in  itself  individually,  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  congregations,  material,  monl, 
intellectual,  active,  and  social  forces, 
which  —  when  wisely  applied  to  God's 
work  on  earth— are  the  best  and  most 
efficient  means  on  earth  for  doing  it. 

But  wo  must  resume  our  hints  upon 
this  subject.  They  are  hints  only— rude 
and  undigested  it  may  be :  but  wc 
throw  ourselves  upon  the  indulgence  of 
our  readers,  in  the  hope  that  our  remarks, 
iiowever  cursory,  may  lead  themselves 
to  give  to  this  question  more  earnest 
consideration. 

We  proposed  to  consider  the  Christian 
congregation  in  its  intenifd  and  external 
relationship.  By  its  internal  relationJiip 
we  mean  that  in  M-hich  communicant* 
stand  to  each  other,  and  the  mutual 
duties  to  which  it  necessarily  gives  rise. 
By  its  external  retaiionship  we  mean  that 
in  which  it  stands  as  a  society  to  other 
Christian  societies,  and  to  the  world,  or 
"  to  those  without." 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  short  space 
allotted  to  us,  to  enter  at  any  length  into 
details  upon  those  points  ;  but  something 
we  must  say  upon  them. 

In  our  last  number  we  dwelt  upon  the 
internal  relationship  of  church  memlxfrs, 
and  tiied  to  shew — chiifly  by  a  fe» 
quotations  from  ilie  Apostolic  Epistles- 
how  much  tlie  ideas  of  union,  brother- 
hood, and  internal  fellowship,  were  real- 
ized by  the  early  churches:  how  little  com- 
paratively was  said  in  these  Epistles  of 
their  mere  standing  towards  the  minis- 
ter or  office-bearers,— and  how  modi  cf 
their  standing  to  each  other:  howllttte 
of  n)ere  iiearlng  of  sermons  and  pattskiog 
the  «acramenta,  but  how  nuelt  of  ''ooo- 
•Iderihg^  <mf  two*!*',*  ^  ptonmag  -ooe' 
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another  to  lore  and  good  works,"  '*  re- 
joicing** and  "iorrowihg"  with  "one 
another  ;'* — how  much,  in  short,  is  there 
said  of  their  beinff  and  dotn^  as  those  who 
were  really  ahited  as  members  of  a  family, 
an  J  a  society  wboiie  bond  of  union  was  lore. 

Bat  admitting  all  this  to  be  true  as  an 
historical  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  acknowledging,  moreoyer,  that  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  could  such 
Christian  congregations  reappear  in  our 
day,  it  may  be  reasonably  questioned. 
Whether  this  is  possible  in  our  present 
state  of  society,  and  whether  any  attempt 
to  realize  it  is  not  a  pious  imagination,  or 
would  not  lead  to  extravagances  and  fana- 
tical disorders  such  as  have  character- 
ized minor  sects,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
iu  seeking  to  rise  up  as  perfect  churches, 
have  sunk  down  into  perfect  nuisances  ? 
It  may  be  said,  "  Only  look  at  the  ele- 
ments you  have  to  work  upon!  Deal 
with  the  actual  flesh  and  blood  men 
and  women  who  necessnrily  form  the  bulk 
of  our  congregations,  and  not  wich  ideal 
persons.  Look  at  that  farmer,  or  this 
shopkeeper.  Study  that  servant,  or  this 
master.  Enter  the  houses  of  those 
hearers  or  parisluoners  in  town  or  coun- 
try, fh>m  the  labourer  to  the  laird.  Is 
there  the  intelligence— tlie  heart— the 
principle — tlie  common  sense — any  one 
element  which  could  combine  those  mem- 
bers into  a  body  for  any  high  or  noble 
end  ?  Th^  love  one  another !  tkei/  carry 
.  each  other's  burdens !  they  provoke  each 
other  to  lore!  tha/  help  to  convert  the 
world  I  Would  it  were  so ;  but  it  is  Mi- 
praetieabk  /" 

Such  thoughts,  such  hard  thoughts  as 
these,  we  have,  alas!  often  experienced 
with  feelings  of  despair  I  But  there  are 
other  thoughts  which  sustain  the  soul, 
and  make  us  hope  that  Christian  congre- 
gations throughout  our  land  may  yet  rise 
out  of  their  ashes,  living  bodies  imbued 
with  life  and  love  from  their  living  and 
luviog  iiead  1 

Let  us  ask,  for  instance.  What  o^ht 
congregations  to  be?  What  does  Christ 
wi»k  them  to  be  and  to  do  **  in  this 
present  world?**  The  reply  wo  give 
to  those  questions  must  determine  our 
own.wisbteB  and  conduct,    For  what  our 


Master  wishes  we  roust  labour  to  accom- 
plish, sure  of  His  aid  and  blessing  when 
we  do  so.  Again,  are  not  all  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  proper  organ- 
isation of  the  congregation  such  only  as 
pertain  to  the  existence  of  a  liring  Christ- 
ianity among  its  members  ?  Given,  that 
Church  members  individually  were  what 
they  all  pro/esa  to  be— .*♦  believers"— 
"  disciples  "— "  brethren,  "—would  they 
not,  as  a  necessary  result  of  this  character^ 
act  coUectiV'-fy^  as  we  suppose  a  Christian 
congregation  ought  to  act  ?  And  there- 
fore, when  we  assume  that  it  is  in  v.iitv 
to  think  of  congregations  becoming,  as  a 
whole,  and  in  spite  of  many  exceptions, 
living  bodies  of  Christians, — ^men  unitoil 
for  mutual  good  and  for  the  good  of  tho 
world, — do  we  not  thereby  assume  that  it 
is  vain  to  expect  ministers,  elders,  and 
people,  to  become  really  converted  and 
*'  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ  not  to 
live  to  themselves  but  to  Him  who  died 
for  them  and  rose  again  ?"  Do  we  not 
virtually  confess  it  to  be  utterly  hopeless 
to  look  for  such  manifestations  now  of 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod  as  will 
produce,  in  the  cities  and  parishes  of 
Scotland,  such  congregations  as  once  ex- 
isted in  Jerusalem,  Epiiesus,  or  Philippi  ? 
There  is  another  thought  which  has 
encouraged  us,  and  made  us  hope  that 
these  same  '*  elements  wo  have  to  work 
upon,"  and  which  appear  to  make  our  con- 
gregations incapable  of  accomplishing  the 
high  and  holy  destinies  in  the  world  to 
which  we  think  they  are  called ;  and  it  la- 
this,—that  just  as  there  are  in  nature 
hidden  forces  that  (as  in  a  quiet  and 
apparently  harmless  cask  of  gunpowder^ 
or  electric  battery)  lie  concealed  until 
the  fitting  cause  calls  them  fortii,  so> 
there  are  in  many  more  individuals 
than  we  suspect,  hidden  forces  of  some 
kind  or  other  capable  of  doing  greater 
things  than  we  could  ever  anticipate,  and 
which  require  only  the  right  spark  at 
the  right  time  to  excite  into  vigorous 
action.  It  is  thus  that  heroic  bravery 
and  sublime  self-sacrifice  have  been  mani- 
fested in  the  hour  of  sudden  and  appalling 
danger,  or  during  seasons  of  long  and 
dreadful  suffering,  by  those  who  wera 
never  before  suspected  of  posiesiing  wo 
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great  A  tpirity  atod  who,  bat  for  fucb  an 
'OocaBion  occurriiig  for  it«  manifeetatlbii, 
>fntght  h«Ye  been  reckoned  as  utterly 
devoid  of  it,  and  helplessly  among  the 
most  common-pUoe  incapables!  Qrace 
Darling,  for  Instance,  had  she  been  known 
•only  as  a  sitter  or  pewholder  in  a  oongre- 
xgation,  might  have  been  deemed  unfit  for 
^ny  work  requiring  courage,  self-sacrifice, 
or  perseverance.  But  these  noble  quali- 
ties were  all  the  while  there  I  In  like 
Aianner,  have  wo  never  seen  among  onr 
nrorking  classes  a  man  excited  by  some 
feligious  enthusiast,  or  fanatical  Mor- 
4nonite,  and  who  all  at  once  seemed  in- 
spired with  new  powers,  braved  the  sneers 
•of  companions,  consented  to  be  dipped  in 
Uie  next  river,  turned  his  small  stock  of 
supposed  knowledge  into  immediate  use, 
-exhorted,  warned,  proselytized  among 
ills  neighbours,  giving  token,  in  short,  of 
%  force  having  been  lying  lud  in  one  who 
seemed  unfit  for  anything  but  to  work  on 
week-days,  and  to  sleep  on  Sabbath-days? 
Does  not  every  Hindu  fakir,  who  swings 
from  a  hook  in  the  muscles  of  his  back, 
or  measures  with  his  body  a  long  pil- 
grimage to  Juggernaut ;  and  every  Popish 
devotee,  who  braves  the  opinion  of  society 
•vrith  naked  feet^  and  comical  garment, 
and  self-imposed  "  bodily  exercise  ;*'^do 
not  all  such  demonstrate  what  a  man  con 
.and  will  do,  if  you  can  only  touch  the 
anainspring  of  his  being?  Is  there  a 
«ailor  or  soldier  who  does  not,  at  sea  or  in 
4>attle,  shew  a  greatness  which  he  seems 
incapable  of  when  seen  in  ordinary  cir- 
•cumstances  ?  It  is  thus,  we  repeat  it, 
dutt  there  is,  most  undoubtedly,  in  every 
congregation,  men  and  women,  who  have 
In  them  great  powers  of  some  kind,  which 
4iave  been  given  them  by  God,  and  which, 
dhongh  lying  dormant,  are  capable  of 
•being  brought  out^  in  a  greater  or  less 
•degree,  by  fitting  causes.  Nay,  every 
man  is  enriched  with  some  talent  or  gift 
— if  we  would  onfy  diacaver  it — which,  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  we  are  the  least 
.-aware  of,  and  which,  if  educated  and  pro- 
iperly  directed,  is  capable  of  enriching 
others.  But  what  power  will  devclope 
'this  force !  What  power,  we  ask,  in  the 
'Universe  is  so  fitted  to  bring  out  of  a 
imau's  qpurit  all  that  is  in  it,  aud  to  direct 


all  the  force  of  his  being  to  more  vottliy 
or  ennobling  objects,  than  the  p6wer  of  a 
Hving  Christianity?  If  the  love  of  Jens 
Christ  and  Him  crucified,  understood, 
believed,  felt,  does  not  kindle  all  the  love 
in  a  man's  heart,  and  fire  it  with  all  the 
enthusiasm,  and  inspire  it  with  all  the 
bravery  of  self-sacrifice,  and  nehre  it  with 
all  the  indomitable  perseveranoe  of  wludi 
it  is  capable,  then  we  know  nothhig  else 
which  can  do  this,  or  anything  like  this ! 
Christianity  has  not  beoome  eflbte  1  It 
is  still  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom 
of  God.  It  is  still  mighty  in  pullmg 
down  strongholds.  It  can  still  convert 
**  the  elements  we  have  to  work  upon** 
into  instruments  of  righteousness,  and 
"  make  the  foolish  tilings  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise;  and  the  weak  tluDgs 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that 
are  mighty ;  and  the  base  things  of  the 
world,  and  things  that  are  despised,  and 
things  that  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought 
the  things  that  are  1"  But  we  must  have 
faith  in  Christ's  life  and  power  to  do  tUs ! 
We  must  not  be  contented  with  the  more 
reiteration  of  the  words  of  truth  correctly 
uttered  fh)m  the  pulpit  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath,  but  spoken  as  if  it  were  in  vain 
to  hope  that  men  would  hear,  bellevr, 
and  beoome  new  creatures.  We  most  set 
ourselves  right  earnestly  to  the  arduous 
but  noble  work  of  building  up  a  Christian 
Church  of  living  men,  who,  taught  of 
God,  and  believing  in  His  love  to  them 
through  a  Redeemer,  shall  live,  not  hi 
themselves,  but  to  Him  who  died  !br 
them  and  rose  again.  And  when  minis- 
ters have  **  first  given  themselves  to  the 
Lord,"  and  then  devoted  themselves  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  prudence, 
courage,  and  perseveranoe,  to  the  work 
of  saving  men,  as  individuals,  and  tiien 
uniting  tliem  into  a  society,  in  the  bonds 
of  love,  and  summoned  them  to  doChrlst*s 
work  on  earth,~thcn  only  will  they  be 
able  to  judge  as  to  tlie  capabilities  of 
<*  the  elements  they  have  to  work  upon," 
and  determine  whether  the  Church  can 
be  msde  what  we  think  she  ought  to  be, 
or  must  he  resolved  into  a  lecture-room 
for  ChriitUnity,  or  a  body  of  ofilcial 
priests  I 
But  before  closing  those  general  re- 
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fnarks  in  this  paper,  bearing  upon  tlie 
pOMibiUtj  of  alcongKgation,  in  our  day, 
being  mtide  capable  of  dtsehaiging  tliose 
duties,  and  enjoying  those  privileges 
vhich  we  tliink  bdoog  to  it,  let  ns  tlirow 
«ut  a  few  hints  as  to  how  the  internal  re- 
lationship of  Church  memben  may  be, 
and  In  many  of  our  congregations,  thank 
God,  18  cultivated  in  our  day. 

We  would  say  generally,  that  whatever 
•congregational  plans  or  arraugements 
tnake  the  members  personally  acqudnt- 
•ed,  and  knit  tbem  doter  in  tlie  bonds  of 
Christian  sympathy  and  love, — whatever 
calls  forth,  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  the 
energies  of  each,  developing  his  particular 
^^fis,  and  giving  him  an  interest  in  the 
•society, — wliatever,  in  short,  bwdt,  is  all  in 
4ke rightdireciion,\)eBa,nie  it  helps  torealize 
the  apostolic  description  of  such  a  body,-- 
a  body  which,  first  of  ail,  as  essential  to  its 
«zistenoe  and  contiananoo,  must  <<  hold  the 
aruth  in  iov^"  so  that  it  **  may  grow  up 
into  Him,  in  all  tilings,  who  is  the  Hoad, 
erea  Christ,*'-. the  result  being,  that  **  in 
Hire,  tlie  whole  body  fitly  joined  to- 
gether and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth,  (or  through  every 
joint,)  according  to  the  effectual  working 
tn  tlie  increase  of  (or  in  the  nourishment 
•applied  by)  every  part,  maketh  increase 
«f  the  body  uuto  the  odUying  (or  building 
op)  of  itself  in  love." 
But  to  come  to  particulars,-— 
1.  77m  reUffioui  iducat'um  of  the  y&ungf 
for  instance,  ought  in  every  congregation 
io  be  provided  for.  Tliis  is  done  in  moat 
imrishes,  in  town  as  well  as  country,  by 
means  of  parish  or  congregational  schools, 
in  wlilch  the  teadier  is  necessarily  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Churdi,  and  its  accredited  or- 
gan for  conveying  instruction  to  the 
young.*  But  the  Sabbath  echool  is  spe- 
cially intended  to  afford  to  the  young 
members  of  the  Church— and  idl  the 

•  Sodi  instroction  Is  secured  by  law  through 
«nr  pari«h  schools.  Were  the  Icgislatore  so  un . 
principled  and  infktoated  as  to  deprive  the 
ChonAi  of  her  cootrol  over  those  schools,  it 

.  would  not  In  the  least  adTanco  the  grand  ideal 
scheme  of  a  "KatioDal  Education,"  in  which  all 
sects  and  parties  are  to  unite.    %Ve  should  ex- 

'  -pect  each  church  and  cont(regation,  which  felt 
rMpontlble  for  tlio  godly  upbringing  of  its 
young  members,  to  erect  its  onn  school,  and 
liavt  iU  own  educational  systcni. 


baptixed  children  are  so— such  a  nurturo 
in  the  Lord  as  the  society  is  bound  to 
give  to  those,  its  wards  and  pupils,  oosr 
tmd  above  what  may  be  given  by  the 
parents.  The^  schools  are  means  of 
enabling  many  Cliurch  members  to  dis- 
charge (in  the  name  of  the  society  re- 
presented by  the  offlcc^bearersf)  the. 
duties  they  owe  to  their  younger  breth* 
ren,  and  thus  to  take  an  important  part 
in  the  work  of  nourishing  the  body. 

2.  Meetings  for  prayer  also  afford  means 
to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  **  edify- 
ing one  another."  We  are  aware  of  the 
practical  difficulties  wliich  attend  sudi 
meetings.  They  have  often  been  made 
the  arena  for  vanity  and  display,  and 
have  been  turned  into  societies  for  debat- 
ing abstruse  and  controverted  points  in 
theology.  But  did  not  far  more  serious 
difficulties  attend,  and  more  serious  ends 
result  from,  tlie  use  of  spiritual  gifts  by 
the  members  of  the  early  Church  ? 
Were  there  not  often  "confusion,'*  ami 
"schisms,"  and  "envyings,  and  strifes, 
and  divisions  ?"  Were  not  many  mem- 
bers '^puflbd  up"  against  Paul  and 
others,  who  so  "  loved  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence," that  they  would  have  excom- 
municated John?  Yet  the  gifts  whidi 
were  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  body 
by  its  members,  were  not  therefore  taken 
away,  or  extinguished  by  the  bushel  of 
ministerial  authority.  They  were  only 
wisely  regulated,  that  all  might  be  done 
to  edification.  So  in  spite  of  all  the  real 
or  alleged  evils  which  may  attend  prayer 
meetings  conducted  solely  by  Churdi 
members,  we  think  they  should  be  fos- 
tered, wlien  possible,  in  every  congrega- 
tion. We  do  not  apeak  of  weekly  meet- 
ings presided  over  by  the  minister.    Can 

f  As  the  roinUter  is  responsible  for  teaching 
the  young  as  well  as  the  old  members  of  the 
flock,  and  should  be  the  shepherd  of  the  lambs 
as  well  as  of  the  sheep,  we  think  it  contrary  to 
all  rule  and  order,  that  any  "  teachers, "  male 
or  female,  should  be  permitted  to  labour  in  a 
congregational  Sabbath  school  without  his  ap. 
pro val  M  oreovor ,  as  the  Sabbath  school  b  partly 
a  mission  to  '*  heathen"  children,  and  partly  fai> 
tended  fur  the  education  of  the  children  of 
church  members,  care  should  be  taken,  especially 
in  large  towns,  not  so  to  mingle  these  two  classes 
as  to  endanger  the  morals  of  the  latter,  wlio  ar« 
under  the  peculiar  care  of  the  congregation,  ss 
belonging  to  the  household  of  fldth. 
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noUdog  be  done  withoat  the  minister? 
Is  there  no  knowledge,  faith,  lore,  or 
any  gifts  or  graces  among  tlie-  members 
themselves  ?  Can  they  not  '*  assemble 
themselves  together,  and  consider  one 
anotiier  ?"  Cannot  they  who  "  fear 
the  Lord  speak  often  one  to  another?" 
..  Are  there  no  Chnrch  members  now-a- 
days  of  whom  the  minister  can  say, 
.  '*  I  myself  also  am  persuaded  of  yon, 
my  bret}iren»  that  ye  also  are  fall  of 
goodness,  filled  with  all  knowledge,  able 
also  to  admonish  one  another?"  Why 
cannot  tliis  formnla  of  "  minister  and 
congregation"  be  broken  through,  and 
exchanged  for  Christian  and  Christian  ? 

a.  Tiiere  are  various  other  methods  for 
developing  the  internal  relationship  of 
the  congregation  which  we  ¥rou]d  fain 
dwell  upon.  The  sick  fnembe?'8  should  be 
"visited and  ministered  to  by  kind  words, 
and  looks,  and  tender  greetings,"  as  well 
as  by  meat  and  drink.  He  who  cannot  give 
gold  or  silver,  may  give  what  he  can— 
the  love  which  the  poor  can  give  the  poor. 
Ciiristian  love  is  often  t  better  cure  for 
.  a  sick  man  than  the  best  drugs  and  best 
"  diarity  soup"  without  it. 

The  poor  and  destitute  members  should 
not  bo  left  to  the  mercies  of  a  Parochial 
Board,  or  sent  to  end  their  days  among  the 
offscouring  of  society  in  a  **  poor's-house  ;*' 
but  be  treated  by  the  Church  with  the 
considerate  and  liberal  diari^  which  is 
owing  to  them  by  their  professed  *'  brotliers 
and  sisters'*  in  the  Lord. 
'  The  needy,  but  wdwtrious  members, 
.ahould,  as  far  as  possible,  be  helped  to 
•work,  especially  tlie  aged  females  and 
.widows  wlio  may  require  it ;  while, 
through  indu$iriai  schoots^  the  young 
females  may  be  trained,  under  proper 
congregational  management,  to  those  in- 
dustrial habits  which  fit  them  to  1)ccoroc 
useful  wives  and  servants.  Tht-se  are 
<soroe  of  the  most  common  methods 
adopted  by  welUorganized  congregations 
in  our  day,  by  wliich  the  congregation,  as 
■A  society  of  Christian  men,  discharges 
those  duties  which  spring  out  of  the  in- 
ternal relationship  of  its  members. 

But  to  accomplish  these  and  otlier 
objects  coming  withiu  the  functions  of 
fte  pongreptwn  a*  a  Christlaa  ffo^iely 


united  for  mutual  good,  let  na  agmn  issffr 
the  necessity  of  drawing  forth  tbe  «e- 
sources  and  gifts  of  o//  the  memben,  it 
possible.  Sometimes  everything  la  lef^ 
to  the  minister !  The  calculation  is  never 
sol)erly  made  as  to  his  bodily  or  mental 
powers  and  capacities  to  do  all  whkh  Is 
expected  of  him.  There  is  an  immense 
faith  in  both.  It  is  assumed  tluit  he,  and 
not  the  congreglttioii,  is  the  body  ;  that 
as  such,  he  is  the  eye,  tlie  tongue,  the 
ear,  and  the  hand ; — and  some  minislefB 
seem  so  pleased  with  their  elevated  posi- 
tion, as  to  be  unwilling  that  any  shonhl 
share  it  with  them.  But  when  tte  min- 
ister is  alive  to  the  responsibility  of  his 
people,  and  when  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  in  his  congregation  men  and  women 
who  share  bis  convictions,  and  are  williag 
to  sliare  the  labour  wliidi  these  entail, 
there  is  still  the  teadency  on  the  part  of 
the  great  bulk  of  even  these  members  to 
have  their  work  done  by  proxy.  They 
have  no  olijectton  that  visiting,  teocbhigy 
alms>giving,  and  the  Uke,  should  be  doii& 
by  *'  the  committee,**— and  perliapa  tho 
committee  are  inclined,  in  their  turn,  to 
leave  it  to  Mr.  A.,  or  >Uss  B.,. who  are 
active  members  of  it.  Now,  while  we  must 
labour,  in  the  meantime,  with  whatever 
instrumentality  God  ftirnishee  m,  and 
make  the  most  of  it,  we  must  not  cease  to 
aim  at  realizing  the  noble  end  of  making 
each  member,  hcoording  to  his  gifts  and 
abilities,  manifest  the  spirit  of  Dim 
whose  saying  it  was,—"  It  is  more  bleasAl 
to  give  than  to- receive!"  No  doubt 
much  wisdom  is  required  upon  the  part 
of  office*bearcrs  to  whom  Uie  govcn- 
roeot  of  the  oongregatiott  is  intrusted, 
to  discern  gifts,  and  to  apply  them. 
But  the  *'one  thing"  chiefly  needed  is 
*  LOVK  in  ike  Sfnrit  f  It  is  for  ihia  we 
should  labour,— for  this  we  should  ayoatxe 
in  prayer  1  For,  let  love  to  Jesus  -lie 
kindled  by  the  only  spark  capable  of 
doing  so,  faith  in  Uim  love  to  vs^  and  the 
fiiith  and  love  which  unite  us  to  Him 
will  unite  us  to  one  anotiier.  WonU 
not  all  we  hoped  for,  and  much  more*  bo 
realized,  if  our  congregations  aimed  only 
at  obeying  the  following  rules,  whidi 
their  hoTi[  ab^  Piaster  has  prescribed  to 
tliem  ?-^ 
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BoKAPtxU.  3-5;  10. 15.18. 

*'  Fcr  I  say,  throijgh  the  grace  given  nnto  me. 
to  every  man  that  is  among  you,  not  to  think  of 
himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think ; 
but  to  think  soberly,  according  as  God  hath 
dealt  to  every  man  the  measure  of  f&ith.  For  as 
vre  haTe  many  members  in  one  body,  and  all 
members  have  not  the  same  office ;  so  wo,  being 
many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one 
members  one  of  another.  ...  Be  kindly  afTec 
tioned  one  to  another  with  brotherly  love  ;  in 

honour  preferring  one  another 

Bejoice  vith  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep 
v^ith  them  that  weep  Bo  of  the  same  mind  one 
toward  another.  Mind  not  high  things,  but  con- 
descend to  men  of  low  estate.  Be  not  wise  in 
your  own  conceits.  Recompense  to  no  nian  evil 
for  evil  Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of 
all  men.  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  heth  in 
iou,  live  peaceably  with  all  men." 
1  CoR.  xiii  4-7. 

**  Love  suflfereth  long,  and  is  kind ;  love 
Mivietb  not ;  love  vamiteth  not  itself,   is  not 


puffed  «])»  doth  not  behtve  itstlf  mseamlj, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thtnketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth ;  beareth  all  things,  belie  v. 
oth  all  things,  bopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things. » 

With  these  we  finish  our  present  ar- 
ticle on  the  internal  relationship  of  tho 
congregation,  deferring  to  a  future  num-^ 
her  the  duties  springing  out  of  its  er* 
temal  relationship. 


UNCONTERTED  PR0FE8S0BS  OF  BELIQIOK. 

President  Edwards  remarks,  as  tho 
result  of  long  experience,  that  of  all  siu- 
ncra,  unconverted  professors  of  religion  are 
the  most  Ik0i)eles8 ;  and  that  they  alone 
were  unmoved  daring  the  rcTiTals  in 
New  England. 


GREAT  WORK  GOING  ON  IN  WESTMINSTER. 


•  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.** 


8CUOOLS. 


Num. 
I  bcr  I 
labout  j 


New  Pye  Street.  Westminster- 
Girls  and  InfHnts,  .  « 

Palmer's  Pasaagc— 
Girls  and  Infants, 
Boys,  .... 

New  Tothill  Street— 
Girls  and  iufuQts,  .  •, 

I  Union  Street,  Pirallco— 
Girls  and  Infants. 

Elisabeth  &tri>et.  South—  . 
Kveoing.      Boys— Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday. 

Girls— Tncsdsy  and  Friday, 

Palmer's  Paasage— Evening- 
Girls  -Monday.  Wednesday,  Friday, 

Garden  Street,  Westftiinster— 
Kveniiig.      Girls- Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day,  Friday, 

Mothers'  Meeting  at  1  Union  Street.*) 
on  Monday  Evening.  Tlioy  bring  I 
their  clothes  to  mend  wtiile  thej 
lacUes  read  to  them,         .  •       J 

Total  number  of  Children,    .    . 


140 
160 


50 


Vari- 
able. 


950 


INCOME. 

Omtribotiont  for  1851,  with  Interest 
,an  Money  in  Savings'  Bank,  &u.. 
^th  Money  in  hand  from  the  last 

'   Ytfar,  ....       L.42S 


EXPENDITURE. 

flalary  of  Master— Palmer's  Passage, 
J,       Mistress,      .„ 

New  Pre  Street, 


New  Tothill  Street, 
Union  Street,  . 
Elizabeth  Street, 
Evening, 


Carry  over,  I..S05   6  10 


L.70  0 

3tf  0 

30  16 
54  3 

31  17 
S  10 
4    • 


3    7 


Drought  forward,        L.235    6  10 
Salary  of  Master  at  Evening  behool. 

uitli     Monitors     and     Assistants 

generally,     .... 
Rent— Palmer's  Passage^     . 

...      New  Tothill  Street, 

...      New  Pje  Street, 

...      Union  Street, 

...      KlirAbHh  Street,       . 
Paid  HkI'  W-, 
Ci>t  rti  at  I  Jiion  Street, 
Lin  ti   Draver's  and  8ho«  BiUf  for 

Club,  .... 

Pttid  into  Savings'  Bank  to  Reserve 

FuTid, 
Bix>ks,    Slates,    Materials.    Firing, 

Craning,   Repairs,  Postage,  Sta- 

tionery,   and     Printing     for     all 

Schools,    with    Temporal    Relief 

given,  .... 

In  hand.  January  1st,  1852, 


11  14 
10  10 
10    0 

6  0 
IS    0 

7  10 
5    0 

5  5 

6  15 
S&    0 


90    4 

2  18 


L.428    3    7 

But,  says  some  hasty  render,  surely 
few  of  us,  although  we  had  the  will, 
could  eyer  be  expected  to  find  the  way. 
to  set  up  such  a  Tast  machinory  for 
doing  good  as  these  tables  present.  What 
is  your  object,  H.  L.,  in  laying  them 
before  us  ? 

Tu  shew  you  from  the  origin  of  theso^ 
schools,  from  what  a  little  matter  appar- 
enlly,  a  great  fire  of  Christian  zeal  and 
activity  is  kindled.  To  shew  you  what 
great  events  may  result  just  from  you 
not  refusing  to  write  a  letter  if  you  can 

•  Se^d.TtmtandmBrv^t  or.  Scma  A/xountaf 
SeKooU  Jbr  the  DtstUwte  tn  uvrf««— *^  -•' 
Uatchard,  Piceadill^-. . 


Westminster,'' 
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do  nothing  else,  and  then  wkitni?  and 
praying  for  the  answer.     To  shew  you 

hut  no,  I  will  not  detain  jou  for 

one  moment  from  the  little  book  itself,  in 
which  the  foundress  of  this  great  work 
describes  its  rise  and  progress  in  lan- 
guage as  humble  as  it  is  beautiful. 
Altliough  that  uncomfortable  word  *'l** 
has  been  avoided,  it  is  more  than  a  well- 
grounded  surmise,  that  the  writer  lives 
somewhere,  (as  the  sajring  is,)  **  not  a 
hundred  miles "  from  the  lady  she 
describes  in  the  third  person,  and  to 
\rhom  contributions  are  to  be  sent,  as  to 
Caroline  A.  Howell,  Honorary  Secretary, 
1  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  May 
God  bless  Caroliue  Howell !  And  the 
labour  of  her  heart  and  hands  may  He 
bless  yet  more  and  more  abundantly  I 

"  A  devoted  Christian  man  in  West- 
minster, with  a  lad\-  of  title,  were  among 
the  first  who  united  their  efforts  with 
those  of  a  missionary,  in  the  cause  of 
that  wretched  neighbourhood,  and  took 
n  dilapidated  old  stable  for  the  purpose 
of  assemblinar  a  few  outcast  children; 
hut  this  was  before  the  time  of  the  writer, 
who  cannot,  therefore  speak  accurately. 
Tiiese  early  labourers  are  scattered  now; 
some  are  *  sleeping  in  Jesus,*  others  still 
working  in  His  vineyard  elsewhere.  For 
about  two  or  three  years,  however,  the 
'  old  stable'  was  not  despised,  but  was 
found  a  fit  receptacle  fori  to  inmates,  who 
were  certainly  a  modeif  group,  and  pre- 
sented that  appearance,  in  regard  to  faces, 
liands,  hair,  and  costume,  which  need  not 
be  more  particularly  described,  now  that 
the  appearance  of  young  Arabs  of  the 
streeto,  newly  caught  and  gathered  into 
ragged  schools,  is  ro  well  known.  .  .  . 
Great  difficulties  were  found  in  the  way 
of  securing  any  attendance  at  all,  as  the 
parents  in  love  with  their  own  ignorance, 
idleness,  or  crime,  preferred  having  their 
children  near  them,  or  sending  them  out 
to  '  get  their  own  living,'  (as  it  is  called, 
which  would  be  by  begging  or  stealing,) 
to  taking  the  trouble  of  sending  them  to 
school.  When,  however,  the  children 
attended,  the  parents  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  such  extra  assistance  as  they 
might  need  or  desire,  in  return  for  their 
libtrcdity  in  allowing  them  to  receive  a 
free  education!  Btill,  a  teacher  was 
searched  for,  and  the  Lord  opened  the 
heart  of  an  efficient  one,  who  willingly 
resigned  brighter  and  better  worldly 
prospects,  to  be  the  mistress  in  *  the  old 
ttable.' 

**  About  the  fame  time,  a  few  wretched 


boys  were  ooUeoted  in  a  room  not  Tcry 

far  disUnt,  if  room  it  might  be  called ; 
there  were  certainly  wall^  and  there  wsv 
a  roof,  but  the  naked  earth  served  as  m 
floor,  while  light  and  ventilation  were  bnC 
little  seen  and  felt  ....  The  im* 
proveroent  in  the  children  of  both  schooU 
was  remarkable,  and  the  lines  of  a  friead 
were  verified  in  tlieir  case, — 

*  In  th«  Racpgcd  School  what  woadcrt  u«  Mcn ! 
The  idle  ere  ective,  the  dirty  ere  dcea  ;' — 

for  SO  many  of  them  sbortly  became. 

^  It  has  been  observed,  '  Large  doon 
turn  on  small  hinges;'  and,  indeed,  it  is 
wonderful  to  notice  by  what  tmatt  means 
the  Lord  works  out  His  own  vast  pur- 
poses! Results  which  shall  live  when 
all  below  shall  have  passed  away,  are. 
brought  about  by  the  most  feeble  instru- 
mentality  He  will  wor^  and 

who  shall  hinder?  How  constantly,  how- 
ever. He  chooses  'the  foolish  things  of 
the  world,'  and  makes  use  of  'instru- 
ments so  blunt  that  none  but  himself 
could  use  them.'  .  .  .  '  My  strength 
is  made  perfect  in  weakness.*  '  He  thai 
glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord.' 

*'It  seemed  that,  owing  to  circumstances 
which  it  would  be  useless  to  detail,  and 
the  absence  from  England  of  a  lady  who 
had  been  one  of  the  most  devoted  friends 
of  these  poor  little  outcasts,  the  schools 
themselves  were  thrown  into  the  con- 
dition of  their  inmates,  and  had  become 
the  destitute  schools!  They  were  below 
low-water  mark ;  for  the  resources  were 
not  only  exhausted,  hut  small  debta 
were  contracted  in  various  directions — 
the  mistress  was  about  to  leave,  there 
being  no  one  to  pay  her — the  missionary 
was  subject  to  the  law,  he  being  respons- 
ible for  the  rent,  and  there  was  no  moo^ ! 
The  state  of  the  schools  was  that  of  utter 
bankruptcy !  .  .  .  .  The  missionary 
knew  of  one  in  Westminster,  wboeo 
heart  he  thought  the  Locd  had  opened* 
and  to  her  he  determined  to  go.  Bit 
acquaintance  with  Christians  conid  not 
have  been  very  extensive  at  the  time,  or 
he  would  have  selected  one  more  Ukely 
to  be  made  useful ;  however,  in  tliit  act 
he  certainly  shewed  yiit/A,  for  he  fixed  on 
a  most  unqualified  person, — ^young  and 
inexperienced,  a  child  in  appearance,  and 
but  little  better  in  ideas,  without  any 
knowledge  of  school  afifairs,  without  pnt- 
dence  or  judgment,  with  weak  b«dth 
and  a  timid  nature;  sucli  was  the  one 
whom  the  Lord  chose  as  the  *  servant'  of 
these  poor  children  for  His  own  sake! 
The  missionary  called  one  warm  sum- 
mer's day,  and  laid  the  case  before  tha 
writer^  Hd  did  not  say  much,  but  joit 
deliberately  told  his  talc,  which  was  by  no 

means  welcome  to  her  ^  ears,  when  dift 
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found  she  was  expected,  tn  $uch  circum- 
stances, to  take  up  these  schools.    He 
went  on,  however,  detailing  the  need  of 
the  mistress,  the  need  of  the  children, 
«nd  bis  own  perplexities ;  but  she  did  not 
"wish  even  to  be  told  of  these  things,  feel- 
ing her  own  helplessness.    She  had  not 
money,    she   could    do  nothing— what 
could  she  do  ?   She  knew  nothing  of  the 
subject — how  could  she  act  at  all?    Be- 
sides, she  was  not  by  any  means  fond  of 
the  lowest  neighbourhoods,  and  scones,  of 
the  very  existence  of  which  she  would 
have  preferred  never  to  hear  or  know. 
She  thought  it  quite  enough  for  her  to 
<3JEert  herself  in  other  ways  among  the 
better  class  of  the  poor ;    and  as  the 
^eatcr  number  of  her  ideas  hflppened  to 
run  in  the  way  of  music  or  poetry,  she 
considered  her  place  was  more  that  of  a 
minstrel,  to  sing  her  Saviour's  praises, 
than  that  of  a  '  sapper  and  miner,'  whose 
duties  consisted  in  groping  under  ground. 
•    .    .    .    .    Slie  had,  however,  at  Uie 
time,  in  addition  to  other  reasons  for 
declining  her  services,   one  more.   Her 
father  maintained  a  high  character  be- 
fore the  world,  and  how  would  he  approve 
of  her  linking  herself  with  debts  and 
other  miseries  ?    It  could  not  be  I    Her 
refusals  were,  however,  disregarded,  and 
they  fell  but  liplrtly  on  the  ear  of  the 
CDissionary.  She  was  English,  he  Scotch, 
4ind  she  was  no  match  for  him.    Day 
after  day,  aa  he  came,  and  she  put  ber 
refusals  in  every  form  she  could,  bis 
4iD8wer  was  the  same,  and  it  amounted  to 
thia,— that  if  she  did  not  undertake  the 
charge  of  4he  girls'  school,  it  must  die  a 
Oatuial  death.    At  last  he  made  a  re- 
quest which  tempts  her.    He  brought 
her  the  names  of  one  or  two  persoDB  of 
wealth  and  influence,  which  were  sent  by 
«  (Hend,  and  merely  asked  her  to  wrUg 
to  them,  and  explain  the  forlorn  state  of 
flfl^rs.    She  could  not  refase  to  write  <me 
Utter  I  but  what  was  her  astonlahmeati 
when,  in  answer  to  the  first,  she  received, 
Idmoat  l>y  return  of  posl^  £10!    This 
deemed  to  be  sent  fh)m  heaven,  and  was 
indeed  an  earnest  of  richer  UeedngB. 
From  that  time  she  began  to  feel  some- 
ihlng  of  the  sweetness  of  the  parouthcsia 
in  John  iL  9,  *  But  the  servants  wliidi 
drew  the  water  knew;*  for,  truly,  thoee 
who  have  the  high  privilege  of  actkis 
service^  are  taught  for  more  of  tho  Master 
than  even  those  who  only  partake  of  the 
feast.    They  are  obliged  to  aak  direct! oil 
from  hunself  to  watch  His  oye  j  and,  oh  I 
liow  blessed  is  this  con)m\ini:>n  with  Inml 
how  tender  are  His  mercies  to  them  I  So 
orie  has  ever  served  the  Lord  without 
iMving  that  promise  fulfilled  *  exceeding 
Abundantly  :*  <  My  God  ehali  supply  oil 


your  need  according   to  His    riches  in 
glory  by  Christ  Jesus,*  (Philip,  iv.  19  ) 

**  *  He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lend- 
eth  to  the  Lord ;'  and,  truly,  on  this  £10, 
no  small  interest  has  already  been  paid  ! 
Such  a  sum,  s])ent  in  an  ordinary  way,  is 
trifling;    but  *  lent  to   the   I^rd' — how 
great  a  means  of  usefulness !   What  havo 
been  the  results  by  His  blessing  on  this 
first  £10  ?    These  will  be  known  onlt/  in 
eternity!  ••...•«..... 

The  first  eflfects  on  the  receiver  were 
surprise  and  delight,  for  it  really  was  a 
cheque,  and  it  was  for  her.    The  droop- 
ing hands  were  held  up,  and  hearts  were 
cheered,  and  a  practical  lesson  on  faith 
was  given.    ......    She  had  not 

expected  anything.  .  . '  .  .  She  had 
but  little  faith,  yet  her  heavenly  Father, 
in  compassion  to  her  weakness,  thus  by 
degrees  strengthened  her,  and  made  her 
feel  tho  truth  of  the  often-repeated  words, 
that  He  is  *  more  ready  to  hear  than  we 
are  to  pray,  and  is  wont  to  give  more 
than  either  we  desire  or  deser\e.*  The 
most  pressing  little  debts  were  paid,  and 
she  now  began  to  think  of  applying  to 
another  friend,  whose  name  had  been 
given.  He  promised  £5,  but  his  per- 
formance lingered,  i^gain  and  again  she 
sent,  but  received  it  not.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  wrote  to  say,  he  would  rather 
give  it  in  person,  and  she  was  to  meet 
him  at  the  school.  Trembling  she  went; 
and  having  nothing  to  say,  she  prevailed 
on  Bome  one  to  accompany  her.  The  in- 
terview was  long.  The  children  were 
examined,  their  writing  and  work  looked 
at(  and  so  great  was  the  satisfaction 
ehewn,  tliat,  besides  other  aid,  an  order 
for  £15  was  given,  to  be  received  as 
required.  This  was  wonderful,  and  it 
seemed  nearly  inexhaustible  at  the  time ; 
80  much  at  once ! 

^  The  schools  had  now  arisen,  and 
were  almost  '  walking  in  silver  slippers* 
already." 

I  will  not  spoil  the  effect  by  one  word 
ofmyown,  but  hope  next  month  to  re- 
new this  pleasure  both  to  you  and  myself 
by  continuing  these  extracts. 

Let  what  has  been  recorded  bring  homo 
to  each  reader  a  more  profound  convic- 
tloD  of  what  one  person  can  do  who  is 
resolved  to  do  all  they  can;  and  how 
solemn,  therefore,  is  each  person's  re- 
Bponsibility  not  only  for  what  they  have 
done,  but  also  for  vhat,  through  sloth  or 
unbelief,  they  have  left  undone ! 

H.  L. 
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Colonial  Scheme. 

liriti&h    North  American  Provinces. — 
.  Upon   the  question  of  the  Clergy  Re- 
serves, referred  to  in  last  jear*B  report, 
no  change  has*tiikcn  place. 

Canada. — Many  applications  fbr  minis- 
ters and  missionaries  have  been  received. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, when  in  this  country  last  autumn, 
was  authorized  to  select  six  licentiates  to 
engage  in  missionary  work,  according  to 
a  resolution  of  the  Synod  of  Canada, 
sanctioned  by  the  Clergy  Reserve  Com- 
missioners, in  Quebec,  Montreal,  King- 
ston, By  town,  Toronto,  and  Hamilton  4 
such  licentiates  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Presbyteries,  and  to  be  guaranteed 
a  salary  of  L.200  each,— of  which  L.50 
was  to  be  contributed  in  each  case  by  the. 
Committee. 

Our  missionary,  the  Rev.  A.  Blair, 
has  been  sent  out  to  Toronto,  L.60  being 
granted  for  outfit  and  passage-money. 
Further  appointments  are  suspended  un- 
til the  arrival  of  a  delegate  from  Canada, 
who  is  daily  expected. 

The  report  of  Queen's  College  is  satis- 
factory. The  number  of  students  last, 
session  was  thirty-six,  of  whom  him  are 
students  of  theology,  and  sixteen  are 
studying  with  a  view  to  the  Church. 
Two,  who  completed  their  studies  last 
year,  have  gone  through  their  examina- 
tion, preparatory  to  trial  for  license,  satis- 
factorily, one  probably  alreadv  licensed, 
and  the  other  will  be  soon.  Mr.  Morri- 
son, student  of  a  previous  year,  having 
been  licensed,  is  ordained  to  the  Tacant 
charge  of  Beckwith. 

The  Elementary  School  in  connexion 
with  the  College  is  attended  by  fifty- 
seven  pupils. 

The  grant  of  L.300  to  Queen's  College 
has  been  renewed ;  and  a  bursary  of  L.15, 
for  next  year,  given  to  a  student  of  theo- 
logy, to  be  selected  by  the  professor  of 
divinity.  It  is  hoped  that  the  example 
of  this  bursary  may  bo  followed  by  the 
Synod  of  Canada,  nnd  other  public  bodies. 
■  Grants  to  Canada. — Tlic  amount  of 
grants  made  during  tl  e  year  to  Canada 
is,— 


For  the  Outfit  and  PuMg^-Mooey  ot 

Metan.  Blair  and  ThoiDKm,        L.S1S  S  S 

Grant  to  Minister  at  Hamilton,     .  M  •  0 

Rev.  W.  Whyte.  for  Salary,          ,  100  0  0 
Grant  to   Church  at  Oeorgetowa, 

Lower  Canada,   .          .          ,  5S  0  0 

l>o.  to  Church  at  Eldon,             .  90  0  0 

Do.  to  Church  at  MaryTillo        .  60  0  0 

Rer.  M  H'DonneU.  for  Salary.      .  50  •  S 

Grant  to  Church  at  Nono,  Presbytery 

of  Toronto,         ...  60  0 

Do.  to  Queen's  College,              .  SOO  0  9 

Bursary  for  do 15  0  i> 

LJ)()6  0  0 
Nova  iScotia'^New  Brunswick — Prince 
JSdwarifs  Island. — ^These  prorinces  pre- 
sent a  peculiarly  interesting  field  of 
missionary  labour.  The  applications  for 
aid  during  the  past  year  have  been 
numerous,  and  are  still  unsupplicd. 
Nora  Scotia  dlone  contains  20,000  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
with  only  four  ministers. 

Those  ministers  who  have  remained 
stedfast  to  their  duties  are  held  by  the 
people  in  the  most  affectionate  regard; 
and  any,  either  ministers  {fr  missionaries, 
who  may  be  induced  to  go  out,  may  be 
assured  of  a  cordial  welcome  from  many 
an  attached  adherent  of  the  Church. 

Two  natiTes  of  America,  who  have  been 
assisted  by  the  Scheme  in  their  educatioa 
at  Aberdeen,  are  about  to  be  Imensed ; 
their  arriTal  In  Nova  Scotia  is  anxiously 
expected. 

The  Committee  have  resolTed  to  ofier 
L.)50  per  annum  each,  to  three  or  four 
well-qualified  missionaries  wilting  to  go 
out  to  Nova  Scotia,  either  permanent)^ 
or  for  a  period  of  years. 

In  Prince  Edward's  Island  the  labours 
of  the  Uev.  Robert  MacNair,  who  has 
now  returned  to  this  country,  hare  been 
most  abundant.  He  had  organized  a 
Society  for  rehgious  and  missionary  pur- 
poses connected  with  his  congregation, 
which,  besides  contributing  largely  ibr 
local  and  benevolent  olgects,  had  remit- 
ted donations  to  two  of  the  Schemes  of 
tiie  Church  in  this  country. 

Grants  to  Nova  Scotia,  jv.^Dnrinv 
the  past  year,  the  Committee  haTO  made 
the  following  grants  :— 
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To  Che  R«T.  Ifr.  Bom,  L.76  0  0 

Mr.  Hunter.                                   .  &0  0  0 

ehlaryofCatechiitatPlctoa,  00  0  0 

Mr.  DomUd  M*lUe.  Cat«chiBt,  10  0  0 
'Salary  to  Mr.  Nicol.  Uali&x.  now  at 

Newfoundland.  40  0  6 
Jkev.  Robert  MacNair,  Charlotia  Town, 

f  rioco  Edward*8  Island,             .  06  13  4 


L.301  13  10 

iVeir/bicmf/aiid— Id  consequence  of  the 
Tesignation  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  King,  a 
call,  numerously  signed,  was  given  by 
the  congregation  to  the  liev.  Francis 
INicol  of  Halifax,  who  has  now  been 
settled  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  with  every  pro- 
^Mct  of  success.  The  Committee  have 
granted  L.50  fur  one  year,  in  aid  of  Mr. 
2«kicors  salary. 

British  Guiana. — On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee,  Karl  Grey  was 
pleased  to  appoint  the  Bev.  John  M^Il- 
raith,  late  of  Gourock  Chapel,  to  the 
ohuTch  and  parish  of  All  Sainta,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Berbioe.  Mr.  M'llraith 
sailed  from  Greenock  some  time  ago; 
and  the  Committee,  voted  L.140  for  the 
outfit  and  passage-money  of  himself  and 
bis  family. 

•  Jamaica. — ^The  Committee  have  re- 
ceived some  interesting  communications 
from  the  Bcv.  Mr.  Raddiflfe  during  the 
past  year.  His  congregation  is  in  a  pros 
perous  state ;  and  he  is  anxious  to  have 
a  licentiate  sent  out  to  assist  him,  and 
Buperintend  the  schools  he  has  estab- 
lished. Ample  encouragement  is  offered 
to  a  schoolmaster;  and  the  Committee 
are  desirous  to  hear  of  one. 
.  In  a  recent  communication  Mr.  Bad- 
cliffe  states,  that  a  Lay  Association,  and 
also  a  Ladies'  AssociatioD,  have  been 
organized,  connected  with  his  church. 
The  Ladies'  Association  supports  a  Scrip- 
ture reader,  whose  business  is  to  go  out 
through  the  lanes  and  n^lected  places 
of  Kingston,  and  try  to  bring  the  Gospel 
to  bear  upon  the  people  who  inhabit 
them. 

Grenada. — ^The  vacant  charge  in  the 
Island  of  Grenada  has  been  filled  up  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Bev.  W.  Beatou, 
who  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Aberdeen,  and  Iwa  arrived  and  entered 
on  duty.  L.60  granted  for  outfit  and 
passage- money. 

ilfaainft'iif .— TheBev.  P.  Beaton  has  been 
kindly  received  by  the  Presbyteriaoa  at 
Port  Louis;  and  the  Court-house  granted 
lor  the  use  of  bia  congregation  on  Sab- 
bath, tUl  a  church  can  be  built,  for  which 
«reat  exertions  ase  being  made  in  the 
leland ;  but  as  the  amn  required  is  L.800Q, 
it  ia  xsquiaila  a  couideiable  porttoa 
tetollectedui  BritahL  Tlie  GoauBittoe 
lias  agreed  to  contribulA  laAM. 


^iwCro/ta.— Urgent  applications  havo 
been  received  for  mmisters  from  the 
Synod  of  Australia. 

The  Committee  have  been  enabled,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  to  send  out  three 
raiuisters,— first,  the  Bev.  John  M'Bcan, 
formerly  of  Charlotte  Town,  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  who  was  appointed  to 
the  Mount  Barker  district;  second,  the 
Rev.  James  Low,  who  has  been  appointed 
to  Melbourne;  and,  third,  the  Bev.  John 
Beid,  formerly  of  Liverpool.  All  tlieso 
clergymen  have  proceeded  to  their  re- 
spective charges ;  and  the  Committee 
have  paid  their  outfit  and  passage-money, 
amounting  together  to  the  sum  of  L.550. 

The  Committee  have  also  the  satisfac- 
tion of  stating,  that  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Sydney  in  June  last,  a  society  was  formed, 
called  "  The  Church  Extension  Aid  Mis- 
sion Society,"  under  the  Synod  of  Aus- 
tralia in  connexion  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  object  of  this  society  is  to 
raise  funds,  and  to  take  steps  for  procur- 
ing clergymen  firom  the  mother  country, 
and  for  difiusing  among  the  members 
of  the  Church  at  home,  correct  views 
as  to  the  position  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  colony, 
and  the  spiritual  wants  of  those  resident 
within  the  bounds.  One  of  the  resolu- 
tions moved  on  the  occasion  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  society  breathes  a  truly 
missionary  spirit,  which  augurs  well  for 
this  branch  of  our  National  Church.  It  • 
is  in  the  following  terms :— "  That  in  the 
event  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot* 
land  resolving  to  extend  her  missionaiy 
operations  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  this 
Society  will  co-operate  with  her  in  carry- 
ing out  the  views  of  that  Church,  pro* 
moting  the  conversion  of  the  heathen, 
and  diffhsing  the  blessings  of  the  pure 
and  simple  form  of  Presbyterian  worship 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  isles 
of  theaea  $  and  that  this  society  will  urge 
the  same  upon  the  attention  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland."  At  Goulburn  also  a  Pres- 
byterian Church  Extension  and  Mission- 
ary Society  has  been  formed  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices. 

New  ZealantL— The  Bev.  Mr.  Kirkton's 
oongregation  increases.  An  application 
for  assistance  in  building  a  new  church 
has  been  received,  wliicb,  if  supported  by 
liberal  subscriptions  in  the  colony,  will 
be  favourably  considered. 

India.-^An  application  fWim  the  Bev. 
Mffsars.  Hamilton  and  Macfarlane,  and 
tlie  Kirk-Sesaion  at  Madras,  for  a  rois- 
■ienary  to  labour  at  Bangalore,  is  under 
CDDsiderMioiL 

The  income  for  tiM  laat  year  haa  ariaea 
from  the  fenovwg  tooroa^  via.  :— 
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1.  Psrochiid  CoU«ctioiM,  783 

Parishes,                     .          .  L.  1978    7    9 

I  2.  Congregational  Associations,  105    5  10 

3.  Contributions  from  Individuals,      48  18    0 

4.  LegRcies.            .          .  48  10  11 

5.  Bank  Interest.              .           .  153  12  10 

6.  1^7  Association,           .           .  349    9    1 

L2684    4    5 

irhich  shews  a  decrease,  as  compared 
•with  the  former  year,  of  L.559,  128.  Sd., 
arieini?  chiefly  under  the  head  of  Paro- 
chial Collections. 


Conversion  of  the  Jews. 
CocAiA.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson  of 
Bombay,  having  visited  this  station  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee,  his  Report 
has  afforded  the  most  satisfactory  infor- 
mation regarding  the  progress  of  the 
work.  Of  the  schools,  the  most  important 
is  the  English  and  Malayalim  at  Cochin, 
•vvhich,  though  at  first  attended  chiefly  by 
lieathens  and  professing  Christians,  ap- 
pears likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
successful  agencies  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews.  Already  eighteen  Israelites 
attend,— five  of  them  white  Jews,  who 
have  left  the  Government  school  at  Jew- 
town,  walking  daily  two  miles  to  and 
from  this  school,  which  afibrds  a  more 
complete  education  than  any  other  in 
Cochin,  while  the  New  Testament  is 
daily  read,  and  its  precious  truths  incul- 
cated.  Dr.  Stevenson  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  intelligence,  effi- 
ciency, and  devotedness  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal teachers,  both  of  whom  are  converts, 
—the  one  from  Popery,  and  the  other 
fh>m  the  Syrian  Church ;  and  states,  that 
the  progress  of  the  scholars  in  scriptural, 
as  well  as  in  other  brandies  of  know* 
ledge,  is  exceedingly  creditable^  and 
greater  than  he  had  at  all  looked  for. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  125, — of  whom 
18  are  Jews,  8  heathens,  2  Mohammedans, 
75  Romanists,  and  22  Protestants.  This 
school,  besides  affording  the  means  of  a 
good  and  religious  education  to  so  many 
children  of  all  denominations,  is  further 
nseftil  as  a  kind  of  Normal  Seminary, 
where  teachers  may  be  trained  to  com- 
municate instruction  in  Malayalim  or  in 
English  to  the  Jews  and  heathens  around 
them. 

There  are  four  other  schools,  attended 
ezdusively  by  Jews.  One  at  Jewtown 
has  30  8cholars,->one  at  Paroor,  25  miles 
ftom  Cochin, — one  at  Chusan,  25  miles 
ftom  Cochin,  has  20  scholars,— and  a 
fourth,  with  a  like  number  at  Mala,  86 
miles  from  Cochin,— all  in  a  promising 
state.  Of  the  schools  for  heathens,  seren 
were  examined:  the  Tamil  school  in 
Cochioy  and  six  village  schoola  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paroor. 

The  seal  and  doTOtedaess  of  Miss  Young 


continues  unabated,  althoagh.  In  oonw' 
quence  of  the  interdict  of  the  Jewish- 
rulers,  her  school  is  attended  by  only 
eight  Jewesses. 

The  number  of  scholars  at  all  the 
schools  is  thus  summed  up  by  Dr  Steven- 
son,— 115  Jews,  119  Syrians,  117  Roman 
Catholics,  118  Heathens,  22  ProtesUnts, 
and  5  Mohammedans,— in  all,  496. 

Besides  these  there  are  eight  orphsn- 
boys  and  six  girls  raaintainod  and  educa- 
ted at  the  Mission  House.  There  is  also 
an  Industrial  establishment  connected 
with  the  Mission,  at  which  twenty  boys 
receive  instruction  in  useful  mechanial 
trades,  while  their  education  is  progress- 
ing. The  cost  of  this  Industrial  depart- 
ment, and  also  of  the  Orphanage,  has 
hitherto  been  defrayed  by  the  Ladies' 
Association,  from  Amds  specially  alloca- 
ted for  that  purpose  by  their  Auxilisiy 
Assodation  in  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Laseron  still  offldatee  Kgnlariy  fai 
the  Mission  Chapel,  in  the  moming  v^ 
Malayalim,  and  in  the  evening  In 
lish«    The  usual  attendance  oo 
occasion  is  from  80  to  100.    Ho  bat  alsc^ 
a  prayer  meeting  in  the  chovdi  eveiy 
Tuesday  evening,  attended  by  about  50 
Europeans  and  natives.    Tlie  <^poiitioo 
recently  given  by  the  white  Jewi  to  the 
efforts  of  our  Missionaiy  ia  banning  to 
abate,  and  he  is  now  more  &Tound)ly 
received  bv  them.    Dr.  Stevenaon  confi- 
dently anticipates  that  the  attendance  of 
Jews  at  the  English   and    Malayalim 
school  in  the  town  of  Cochin  wiU,  ere 
long,  be  doubled ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  ia 
his  decided  opinion,  that  as  regards  direct 
labours  among  tlie  Jews,  a  promising 
commencement  has  been  made,  while 
much  good  has  been  done  among  the 
surrounding  heathens.     He  states  that 
the  Mission  considerably  exceeded  hit 
expectetions ;  that  some  of  the  baptised 
converts  from  heathenism  whom  he  met 
with,  (and  of  whom  no  less  than  sixteen 
adults  and  four  children  were  reported  to 
last  General  Assembly,)  left  on  his  mind 
a  strong  impression  A  their  being  under 
the  influence  of  Christian  prindple;  and 
that  of  Jehiel  Bei\{amin  in  particular,  the 
recent  convert  from  Judabm»  he  ii  led, 
both  from  his  own  obserratioa  and  the 
testimony  of  all  the  Europeans  In  the 
locality,  to  entertain  tiie  most  favourable 
opinion,  believing  him  to  he  a  tra^y  sio- 
oere,  and  humble,  and  intdligeot,  and  de- 
voted Christian,  beaidee  bdng  a  most  use- 
fill  ooa4}ntor  in  the  work  of  the  MQarfoo. 
In  addition  to  his  Ubonn  for  the  good 
of  Israel,  Mr.  Laseron  «l  ptesentrt^tt 
inotractions  to  levend  ooawrte  from 
heathenism,  with  a  Tiew  to  I 
eventually  iiaptizAd. 
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XoiN/iffn.— Besides  the  qsuaI  routine  of 
^siting:,  receiving  vUite,  prayer-meetings, 
&C.,  Mr.  Davis  lias  delivfred  four  courses 
of  lectures  on  the  Jewish  controversy, 
which  have  been  attended  by  Jews  of  the 
most  respectable  station,  to  Avhoin  nil 
access  otherwise  M-as  denied  him.  They 
hATe  listened  witli  apparent  interest,  and, 
in  many  instances,  correspondence  and 
personal  interviews  fur  information  have 
followed. 

One  conyert  has  been  baptized,  a  native 
of  Cracow,  noted  for  many  years  as  a 
raost  bitter  and  able  opponent  of  Christ- 
ianity. Since  his  baptism  lie  has  con- 
ducted himself  as  a  humble,  stedfast,  and 
truly  deroted  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Another  highly  intelligent  convert,  a 
Pmssian  Jew,  is  expected  ere  long  to 
make  public  profession  of  his  faith  in 
Christ. 

Mrs.  Sosenfeldt,  formerly  Miss  Enapp, 
the  missionary  employed  by  the  Ladies' 
Association,  wlio  prosecutes  her  labours 
with  unwearied  zeal,  has,  besides  her 
regular  yIsiU  to  the  poor,  gained  access 
to  many  Jewish  families  of  superior 
station  and  intelligence.  One  convert 
has  embraced  tlie  trutli,  and  been  bap- 
tized. 

^cKfcn.— The  Rev.  G.  F.  Sutter,  whilst 
carrying  on  the  work  in  Karlsruhe,  has 
during  the  past  year  made  several  excur- 
sions tbruugliout  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden.  In  the  district  of  the  Rhine— the 
hill-country  of  the  Odenwald— the  banks 
of  the  Neckar— the  towns  of  Heilbroun, 
Heiddlberg,  Mannheim,  and  Baden  Baden, 
with  many  other  places  of  less  note,  he 
foimd  Jews  in  considerable  numbers,  who 
generally  received  him  kindly,  and  list- 
ened to  his  instructions  with  attention. 
Faithftil  parish  ministers,  and  many  pious 
lajmen,  have  been  stirred  up  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
their  Jewish  neighbours,  and  to  promise 
co-operation  in  this  important  work. 

At  Karlsruhe,  a  female  convert  of  much 
Intelligence  and  respectability  is  expected 
soon  to  be  publicly  admitted  into  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  Ladies'  Association  have  appoint- 
ed Miss  Vogt,  a  native  of  Stuttgart, 
their  missionary  at  Karlsruhe,  of  whose 
piety,  zeal,  and  aptitude  for  the  work 
the  roost  satisfactory  evidence  had  been 
obtained. 

-  He9$e  Dornuftuft— The  Bev.  J.  C. 
I^ehner  has  ihlly  borne  out,  by  his  £uth- 
M  and  devoted  labours  during  the  past 
year,  the-expeetatianB  formed  of  him. 
HiB  Tisita  throughout  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Hfitse,  in  which  the  Jews  form  a  con- 
aideraUe  part  of  the  inhabitants,  hare 


lieen  conducted  with  tlie  view,  not  only 
to  reclaim  the  Jevrs,  but  to  excite  an 
interest  in  their  behalf  on  the  part  of  the- 
Christian  population  among  whom  they 
resiile.  Some  proselytes  from  Judaism 
resident  in  Darmstadt,  inadequately 
grounded  in  the  faith,  have  profited  by 
his  instructions,  and  his  weekly  Bible- 
lectures  are  well  attended. 

Mv.  I^hner  has  been  already  privileged 
to  see  some  fruit  of  his  labour  in  the  con- 
version of  a  native  of  Hanover,  of  inde- 
pendent circumstances,  who,  resisting  all 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  his  relatives, 
after  six  months'  preparatory  instruction, 
was  baptized,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded 
and  deeply  interested  audience,  in  the 
parish '  churoli  of  Secheim,  near  Darm- 
stadt, by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hutb.  His  bap> 
tism  for  a  time  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Jews  at  Darmstadt,  but  again  Mr. 
Lehner  is  received  in  the  same  friendly 
manner  as  before. 

Wurzhurff.— The  Bev.  Mr.  DougUu  i» 
gradually  gaining  access  to  the  Jews> 
throughout  this  district.  The  friend- 
ship of  Dr.  Fabri,  Archdeacon  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  government  Superintendent  of 
schools,  obtained  him  permission  to  visit- 
the  Jewish  seminaries.  He  has  fiequent 
opportunities  of  preaching  to  Jewish 
auditors,  and  is  steadily  securing  the 
confidence  of  many  respectable  Jewish 
families. 

5/i«yer.— In  pursuance  of  viewa  stated 
by  the  Rev.  Norman  M*Leod  in  1851, 
and  confirmed  by  Dr.  Crawford,  who  had 
recently  visited  the  missionary  8tatioD» 
in  Germany,  it  was  resolved  to  occupy  a 
station  in  the  south  of  Germany  so  soon 
as  a  well-qualifled  missionary  could  be 
secured ;  and  the  field  they  were  led  to 
fix  upon  was  the  ancient  city  of  Spever, 
the  seat  of  the  celebrated  Diet  at  which 
the  Protest  of  the  Reformers  was  first 
tendered,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, or  Rhenish  Bavaria, — a  province 
containing,  among  600,000  people,  a 
Jewisli  population  of  more  than  lf),000k 

The  Bev.  Budolph  Stem,  son  of  Pro- 
fessor Stem  of  Karlsruhe,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  important  field.  He  ia 
one  of  a  family  of  missionaries ;  two 
brothers  and  one  sister  are  already  la- 
bouring for  Christ  among  the  heathen. 
He  was  ordained  in  1845,  and  has  shaoe 
been  employed,  first  as  curate,  and  after* 
wards  as  parish  minister ;  has  the  most 
ample  testimonies,  fh»m  men  of  talent 
and  piety,  of  his  fitness, — ^who  all  agree 
in  bearing  witness  to  the  soundness  of 
his  Christian  principles — ^tbe  excellence  of 
his  talents  and  acquirements— the  dee]^ 
and  unafiTected  piety  of  his  oharaoter>-> 
and  the  rarely-eqaalled  eamettnoiSi  luuS 
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prudence,  and  efficiency,  of  his  laboan 
us  a  preacher  and  a  pariah  miniator.  Dr. 
Barth .  characterizes  him  as  **  a  man 
'^vhom  to  have  in  their  sernce  any  Society 
or  Church  should  feel  honoured." 

In  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Bationalism  has 
reigned  undisturbed  among  the  Jews  for 
many  years.  Now,  however,  a  healthy 
reaction  has  begun ;  a  goodly  number  of 
young  ministers,  who  are  faithfully 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  are  ready 
to  welcome  and  assist  the  Jewish  mis- 
sionary in  his  work.  Some  of  these,  in  a 
joint  letter,  expressed  their  thankfulness 
for  his  appointment. 

Mr.  Stem  proceeded  to  Speyer  in 
January ;  and  some  difficulties  of  a  pub- 
lic' nature  being  removed,  he  has  now 
set  himself  strenuously  to  the  work. 

German  Missionary  Board, — ^Tlie  mis- 
sionaries in  Germany,  with  an    equal 
number  of  the  neighbouring  ministers, 
liave    been    formed   into  a  Missionary 
Koard,  which  is  to  hold  three  meetings 
in  the  year  for  mutual  conference  and 
prsyer—for  counsel  and  direction  in  di£S[- 
xMilties, — and  to  hold  intercourse  with  tlie 
Church  at  home  for  the  furtherance  and 
prosperity  of  the  Mission. 
Ixcom  or  tbb  Scrpmk  for  thb  Year  ncDDto 
15th  Aprix.  1852. 
1 '.  Collections  and  Contributions  :— 
•     From    799  Parishes 

and  Chapelt.         L.2018  19  10 
From  Parochial,  Con- 
eregational,      and 
Missionary    Amc 
•ociationa.  CO  16    6 

From  Individuals,    .     65    9    0 

L.«!»4  19    4 

9.  Legadtt.  41    0  II 

3.  Contribution  itom  Laj  Aisoda* 

tion  for  1851.52,  .  .308    6    7 

4.  Interest  :>- 

(1.)  On  RaUway  De- 

beotures,  L.194   3    4 

(2.)  On  Bank  Account   82  12   6 

— -   r«  u  10 


L.2761  2  8 
The  expenditure,  L.2381,  2s.  6d.,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  former  year  by  Ii.d2d, 
3s.  Id.,  accounted  for  by  the  extension  of 
the  field  oceupicdy  and  will  be  still  mote 
increased  l^  toe  resolution  to  give  pecu- 
niary assistance  to  the  schools  attended 
by  heathens  in  Codun  and  the  neigh- 
bouring TUlagea.  Thaincomaofthopael 
year  is  L.i761»  9s.  6d. 

Empowxbmt  Sohbmb. 
The  sums  subscribed  for  this  Scheme 
poring  the  past  year  coneUerably  exceed 
those  of  any  previoiis  vear.  They  stilly 
however,  fall  fw  short  or  whal  is  reqiuxed, 
nnd  justify  the  oonyicUon  that  the  Gbnroh 
has  not  yet  attatned  to  aoy  jost  appceheA- 
sion  of  either  its  obligattooa  or  Its  privi- 
leges in  thia  interesliog  otu^e. 


Some  indications  there  have  been  oC 
growing  exertion  and  greater  enlarge- 
ment of  heart,  in  anxious  inquiries  from 
yarious  quarters  as  to  the  progress  and 
means  of  supplementing  local  exertion. 
These,  we  trust,  are  but  the  foreshadow- 
ing of  that  brighter  day,  when  the 
Church,  awakened  from  its  slumbers, 
"will  achieye  its  high  and  holy  destiny; 
—it  will  then  be  what  it  eyermoce 
ought  to  be,— a  veritable  Church  oC 
the  living  God;  and  then,  assuredly, 
will  it  stand  forth  before  the  world  a 
mighty  centre  of  light,  and  Ufe^  and 
love,  equally  powerfm  to  attract  within 
the  range  of  its  hallowed  influence  many 
kindreds,  and  tribes,  and  tongues  of  men, 
and  to  diffuse  throughout  the  whole  a 
perpetual  sunshine, — ^the  sunshine  of  a 
peace  that  passeth  all  understanding,-- 
the  sunshine  of  unmingled  gladness  and 
everlasting  joy." 

The  difficulty  which  has  now  to  be  over- 
come is,  that  tiie  local  subsoriptions  have 
got  ahead  of  the  central  fund ;  and  as 
these  subscriptions  have,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, been  given  on  the  faith  of  being 
supplement^  by  the  central  fund,  the 
Committee  is  left  in  the  unhappy  posi- 
tion that  the  treasury  of  tlie  centnl  fund 
is  all  but  exhausted.  And  how  can  this 
difficulty  be  adequately  euppUed?  The 
annual  collection  has  never  amounted 
to  £3000,  which,  with  the  small  amount 
payable  by  annual  instalments  yet  due, 
will  be  far  from  meeting  the  exigency. 
A  partial  and  temporary  relief  may  be 
found  in  the  Christian  benevolence  of 
Scotchmen  who  have  attained  to  affluence 
in  London  or  other  towns  in  England; 
and  steps  have  been  taken  to  realize  this 
hope;  but  the  chief  dependence  must 
be  at  home,  and  especially  among  the 
wealthy  of  those  districts  which  are  fhlly 
supplied  with  the  means  of  grace.  Let 
this  duty  be  earnestly  enfox«ed  on  the 
congregations  of  the  Church,  till  it  is 
understood  in  all  its  bearings,  and  there 
is  ample  warrant  in  past  experience  to 
believe  that  it  will  secure  a  ready  and 
liberal  discharge. 

Of  the  many  dlBtrict  meetings  held, 
none  which  were  followed  by  lo(^  exer- 
tions have  failed  of  success,— thus  lead- 
ing to  the  conviction,  that  were  syno^i- 
cal  or  provincial  associations  fully  organ- 
ized and  energetically  worked  by  parties 
resident  in  or  near  the  district,  with 
whom  the  oentnl  Committee  in  Edin- 
bugh  might  have  fiequent  eomttiiaiea- 
tioo,  the  great  oljeot  contemplated  by 
thia  scbema  mighl^  hj  God'a  Ueiain&  be 
fully  Maliaed. 

The  followiag  is  ihe  geneial  atalt  oC 
the  nhKriptioniip  to  Mi7  16ftS  >-. 
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Amonnt  of  Fundi  reported  to  last  Assembly,      .....       L.79JC6   3   4 
To  wlifch  the  foUowing  additions  are  now,  for  the  first  firar,  r^orted  :— 
1.  Doaationa  and  Sabscriptions  pliable  bf  Instalments,      .       L  1,396  II    1 
S.  Cburch-Door  CoUectiona, 2,7«S  It   5 

3.  Contribntions  la  Money  towards  Endowment  of  particular 

Churches,  and  to  Local  Funds,  and  relaiive  Bxpauei  of 
£rtctioni  in  four  cases,  in  wluch  the  full  Endowment  has 
been  proTided, 11,  485  18   0 

4.  Value  of  Permanent  Annuities  bj  Heritors,  and  of  relatlTO 

Buildings,  riz.,— 
(7ar<s/<«rr£6— Endowment   and   Charges    of 

Erection, L.SO(K)   0    0 

J?<l0«r<ton— Value  of  Annuities,  amounting 

to  L.75,  and  relatiTO  Charges,    L.SS'JO    0    0 

And  of  Manse,  500   0   0 


OlmcAee^ Value    of   Annuity  of 

L.50.     ....  •L.1400 

And  of  Manse,          .          .  560 

rar5«ri~ Value   of   Annuity  of 


2760   0    0 


0    0 
0    0 


I960    0    0 


L.30. 

And  of  Manse, 


L.8M 

560 


0    0 

0    0 


1400    0    0 

To  which  falls  to  be  added  the  Contributions  by  Heritors  and 

others  in  proriding  Manses  in  the  foUowing  cases,— the  En. 

dovrracnta  for  which  only  were  formerly  reported,— ris., 

Houndwood,   Savoch,    Dunfermline.  Blairingone,   Uoslln, 

Cumlodden,    (less  L.IOO   preriously  reported,   but  in* 

elusive  of  Charges  of  Erection.)  at  L.560  each, 


9,020    0    0 


8.900   0    0 


38,581    4    6 


Of  progress  already  made,  aa  example 
ia  afforded  by  the  church  of  Gartsherrie, 
for  which  James  Baird,  Esq.,  M.P.,  has 
given  the  whole  amount  of  stipend  re- 
quired; and  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tion for  ^e  minister  will  also  be  sap- 
^ied,  when,  some  minor  difficulties  being 
arranged,  the  district  will  be  erected 
into  a  separate  parish.  The  interesting 
character  of  the  field  entered  may  te 
justly  appreciated  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  of  Her  MBJesty*s 
Commissioner  for  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  population  in  the  Mining  Dis- 
tricts:— 

**It  would  hare  been  no  more  than 
justice  to  the  well-disposed  who  had  been 
attracted  to  this  district  from  their  dis- 
tant homes,  that  they  should  have  found 
proTided  for  them,  on  their  new  scene  of 
hbour,  the  ministrations  of  that  Church 
Bstablishmeht  to  which  the  Scottish 
national  character  is  so  deeply  indebted ; 
which  has  been  so  mainly  instrumental 
in  nursing  the  national  mind  into  a 
state  of  intelligence  that  affords  to  the 
capitalist  the  most  valuable  of  his  re- 
sources. But  judging  from  the  intermin- 
able troubles  and  perpetual  losses  whicli 
ignorance  and  bad  feeling  combined  have 
inflicted  upon  the  proprietors,  it  would 
seem  that,  on  the  grounds  of  calcula- 
tion alone,  it  would  have  been  desirable 
to  have  supplied  agents  competent  to 
deal  with  the  moral  phenomena  which 


L.  101,347    7  10 

such  a  state  of  society  could  not  fail 
to  engender.  Such  men,  invested  with 
the  sacred  character,  and  with  the  influ- 
ence inseparable  from  ministers  of  the 
Establishment,  especially  upon  those  not 
yet  gathered  into  any  Christian  fold, 
(no  slight  number,)  would,  f^om  the 
beginning,  have  devised  modes  of  check- 
ing the  spread  of  corruption,— would 
have  aided  in  raising  the  standard  of  that 
'moral  taste' in  regard  to  the  decencies 
and  comforts  of  domestic  life  which  dis- 
poses the  mind  to  virtue, — would  have 
counselled  the  adult,  and  instructed  the 
rising  generation. 

"The  number  of  schools,  formerly  so 
inadequate,  is  now  increasing  yearly;  and 
there  is  every  disposition  to  make  them 
efficient,  by  appointing  and  paying  well- 
qualified  masters  and  mistresses.  The 
Messrs.  Baird,  who  began  these  salutary 
measures  some  years  ago  for  their  own 
immediate  neighbourhood,  by  building  a 
church  and  a  magnificent  establishment 
for  all  the  branches  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, have  followed  it  up  by  opening 
other  schools  in  some  of  their  mining 
villages ;  and  they  speak  with  satisfaction 
of  the  good  effects  produced  upon  the 
habits  of  the  population,  and  especially 
of  the  children,  by  the  frequent  super- 
vision, advice,  and  instruction  of  resident 
clergymen  and  able  teachers.  They  re- 
mark that  an  emulation  is  excited  among 
the  parents  by  seeing  their  neighbours' 
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children  ixnproYcd.bj  the  school — ^better 
clothed,  and  kept  more  clean  and  decent ; 
swearing,  and  the  use  of  injproper  lan- 
guage, has  been  greatly  checked;  and 
the  parents  themselves  arc,  in  many  in- 
stances, led  insensibly  to  better  habits  by 
observing  the  effects  of  the  school  upon 
their  children." 

Instances  of  congregations  subscribing 
in  small  sums  may  be  stated  as  worthy  of 
imitation.  In  Giloomston  chnpel,  Aber- 
deen, 342  seatlioiders  have  subscribed  a 
sum  of  L.357,  10s.  6d.  In  St.  Peter's 
•chapel,  Glasgow,  a  sum  of  L.350  has 
been  contributed  by  603  subscribers, — of 


whom  one  has  subscribed  L.20 ;  imo  L.10 
eadi;  Jive  L.5  each;  ttoetUg  L.3  each; 
tioenty-one  L.2  each;  su/jf  L.1  each  ;Jiftjf 
four  10s.  each ;  forty  5s.  each ;  and  fomr 
hundred  suras  under  5s.  each.  The  Barony 
congregation,  Glasgow,  in  addition  to 
sums  subscribed  by  wealthier  members 
of  that  congregation  several  years  ago, 
have  subscribed,  within  the  last  ten  days, 
a  sum  of  nearly  L.900,— the  number  of 
subscribers  being  about  220,  and  tb^- 
fore  tlie  average  amount  of  subscriptioii 
made  by  each,  about  L.4. 

The  following  is  a  sUtement  of  the 
suns  actually  collected  during  the  past 
year,  viz. : — 


L45S2  10  11 
S168  IS    7 


L.I683    9   0 


(Tli«  llnl  colttnm  eontaiiu  CoUactioni.  Contrlbations,  and  Legacies ;  tlie  aeeond 
Interest,  Dirldends,  QoTernment  Grant  for  Normal  Schools,  &c.) 

EoccATiox  Scheme,     ..... 

Do.  to  liquidate  debt  on  Glasgow  Normal  School, 
JVbCr.— This  sum,  or  a  portion  of  it,   was, 
through  misapprehension,  included  in  the 
amount  stated  under  the  same   head  last 
year.    The  accuracy   of  the  statemont  in 
every  particular  this  year  may  be  relied  on. 
T>o  Fund  for  Agricultural  Instruction,  . 

Ladies*  Gaelic  School  Society,      .  .  • 

Elders'  Daughters*  Association,  •  • 

India  Mission,  includmg  Building  Fund,  . 

St.  Stephen's  Congregation  for  Ghospara, 
Ladies'  Association  for  Female  Education  In  India, 
Do.  for  Madras  BnUdinss,         .  • 

HoMR  Mission,  ...... 

OoLo.tiAL  Churches,    .  .  .  •  • 

Jews'  Conversion,        .  •  .  •  . 

Ladies'  Association  for  Jewish  Females,  for  year 
ending  15th  October  1851, 
Khoowmbst  Scheme  from  30th  >Iay  1851,  to  88th 

M%yl3b2, 

Lay  Association  •  .  •  •  • 


L529S1S1 
SlfiBlS  7 


61  6  3 

... 

61  4  3 

420  0  0 

... 

480  0  0 

114  14  5 

«   0  13  8 

115  8  1 

3S0S19  5 

818  II  4 

3415  10  3 

150  0  0 

... 

150  0  0 

1940  1  10 

30  5  1 

1970  6  11 

17  0  0 

81  0  0 

98  0  f» 

3009  0  4 

178  19  7 

38«7  19  11 

S181  8  6 

153  IS  10 

8334  15  <l 

8176  0  3 

870  13  10 

S4S116  I 

444  7  6 

3  19  3 

US  ft  9 

9497  11  0 

... 

9197  11  0 

8834  9  7 

17  3  a 

SaSI  181S 

The  foregoing  is,  as  usual,  exclusive  of 
-what  is  expended  privately  by  members 
of  the  Church  in  the  support  of  unen- 
dowed churches,  and  especially  of  schools, 
— of  which  private  benefactions  no  ac- 
count is  taken. 

While  in  some  respects  a  gradual 
increase  is  observable,  it  is  impossible 
to  notice,  withoat  anxiety,  the  slender 
amount  of  aid  extended  to  some  of  the 
'Schemes,  and  particularly  to  the  Foreign 
or  India  Mission  Scheme,  which  is  again 
involved  in  financial  difficulties. 

At  the  best,  the  aggregate  amount 
affords  little  cause  for  congratulation,  if 
regarded  as  an  exponent  of  the  strength 
of  the  missionary  feeling  in  the  heart 
of  tho  Church.  We  hear  much  of  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  Schemes. 
What  a  noble  solution  of  such  objections 
•nnd  difficuUlos  would  it  be  if  the  mem- 
bers of  tie  Church  were  to  double  their 
coistiibulions,  which  it  is  obvious  might 


L.S8,790  16    7  I..aS78   8  10    L.3B377  i^  » 

be  done  withoat  the  risk  of  inconveniencD 
to  any  one,  seeing  how  small  Is  the  aver- 
age contribution  of  each!  We  should 
thus  have  a  revenue  doubled  in  amoQDt 
and  the  charges  which  at  present  appear 
large  to  some,  while  receiving  no  positiTe 
augmentation,  would  undergo  atdatir^ 
diminution  of  half  their  amount  AIonjT 
with  the  direct  good  df  increased  meaas 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  we  ahooU 
thus  have  the  unspeakable  advantage  cX 
withdrawing  care  and  anxiety  ttom  cir- 
cumstantials, and  concentrating  the  mini 
of  the  Church  and  of  her  members  upon 
the  glorious  ends  of  those  blessed  under- 
takings,— of  relieving  the  Church  inaa 
the  necessity  of  expending  time  anJ 
labour  in  the  miserable  inquiry,  **  Wla; 
do  they  cost?"— and  substituting  f»  ^ 
such  unfruitful  discussions,  an  en]ighter.cJ 
interest  and  earnest  anxiety  to  oLtala  ::i 
increasingly  favourable  answer  to  \l^ 
question,  "  What  do  llicy  acconjpUsh  ?" 
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Bj  the  Her.  Korican  Macleod,  Barooj  FarUb,  Glasgow. 
*'  If  ftny  man  lore  not  tht  Lord  Jetus  Christ,  tei  him  be  Amithema  liaran-atha.'*— 1  Con.  xtI.  ^. 


What  \a  the  Chriitian  Beligion? 

This  queition  refers  to  a  matter  of  fact. 
And  I  presume  every  one  will  admit  that 
the  Christian  religion,  whether  tme  or 
false,  is  that  which  was  taught  by  its 
Author,  Jesus  Christ,  and  believed  and 
taught  by  His  Apostles,  as  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 
Whaterer  other  sources  of  information 
we  possess  regarding  this  religion,  these, 
at  least,  are  the  most  authentic  and 
authoritative. 

Now,  if  we  examine  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to 
find  as  the  only,  but  oft-repeated  reply 
to  the  question  which  I  have  put,  that 
the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion  is— 
Love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

On  love  to  Jesus  Christ  is  made  to 
depend  the  love  of  God  to  us.  '*  He  that 
loveth  me,  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father." 
**  The  Father  himself  loveth  you^  because 
ye  have  loved  me.*' 

To  this  love  all  other  love  must  be 
subordinate.  "  He  that  loveth  father  or 
mother,  son  or  daughter,  more  than  me, 
is  not  worthy  of  me." 

The  Apostle  Paul  recognized  its  exist- 
ence among  men  as  the  test  of  their 
Christianity,—"  Grace  be  with  all  them 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  siit" 
etrihfi"  while  he  declares,  in  the  words 
of  the  text,  all  to  be  cursed  who  possessed 
not  this  afiection,--"  If  any  man  love  not 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  an  Ana- 
thema." 

The  same  principle,  wo  are  informed 
by  the  Lord  himself,  will  decide  the  con- 
dition of  men  at  the  last  day;  for  the  sal- 
vation or  loss  of  each  man  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  state  of  his  affections  to- 
•  The  above  i>  the  fint  part  of  "^  Sermon 
praacked  ftc/>re  the  Society  in  SGoUemd/or  Propa- 
gailmg  ChriaUan  Knowledge,  on  Sunday ,  May  16^ 
la&S.**  Published  at  the  request  of  the  Society ; 
and  sold  by  WlllUra  Whyte  and  Co.,  13  Oeorge 
Street,  Kdlaborgh. 

8.— IV. 


wards  Jesus  Christ,  as  eTidertced  by  hii 
affections  towards  Christ's  disciples,— 
"The  crown  of  life  which  the  Lord  hath 
promised,"  being  upon  that  day  given 
only  '*  to  tltose  who  love  Him.'* 

I  must  here  assume,  that  love  to  Jesus 
is  not  inconsistent  with,  but  rather  inse- 
parable A*om,  the  supreme  love  we  owe  to 
God,  on  the  mere  ground  of  the  oneness, 
in  being  and  character,  subsisting  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  Nor  can  I  pause 
to  consider  the  righteousness  of  the  claims 
of  Jesus  upon  our  deepest  love.  I  wish 
only  at  present  to  establish  one  pomty— 
viz.,  that  the  essence  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  love  to  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  any  system  of  opinion 
Maiming  to  be  religion,  may  be  true,  or 
may  be  false;  but  unless  this  be  its 
essence,  it  is  not,  at  least,  the  Christian 
Beligion. 

If  this  definition  be  correct,  it  indudes 
one  or  two  points  to  which  I  would,  in  a 
few  words,  direct  your  attention. 

1.  The  Christian  religion  exists  chiefly 
in  the  affections.  Where  there  is  no  love 
in  the  heart,  Christianity  has  no  exist- 
ence in  the  man.  To  every  one  claiming 
to  be  recognized  as  a  Christian,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  merely,  <*  What  knowest  thou  ? 
—what  thiokest  thou? — what  believest 
thou?**  but,  "Lovestthou?-  Without 
love  there  may  be  a  subtle  intellect,  ex- 
I  ercised  successftilly  in  discovering  such 
divine  truth  as  comes  within  its  sphere, 
and  a  splendid  genius,  with  a  refined 
taste,  presenting  it  in  a  form  most  attrac- 
tive to  even  the  unrenewed  heart;  and 
there  may  be  zeal  in  many  labours,  and 
the  doing  of  many  wonderful  works, — 
and  yet  the  person,  so  knowing  and  so 
acting,  may  not  possess  the  Christian 
religion.  "  Though  I  speak  with  the 
tongue  of  men  and  angels,  and  have  not 
love,  I  am  become  as  a  sounding  brass  or 
tinklmg  cymbal ;  and  though  I  hare  the 
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gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mys- 
teriefl,  and  all  knowledge,  and  though  I 
haTe  all  faith,  bo  that  I  could  femove 
luoantains,  and  have  not  /ov«,  I  am  no- 
thing! "  And  this  need  not  surprise  us ; 
for  it  is  not  intellect  which  unites  men 
with  the  angels  and  with  God,~it  is  cha- 
racter. Nor  is  intellect,  without  love, 
(»pable  of  perceiving  the  highest  and 
most  precious  truths;  for  ''he  that  lov- 
6th  not,  knmotlh  not  God;  for  God  is  love." 

The  man  who  loves  not,  and  therefore 
knows  not  God,  has  no  eye  to  perceive 
either  Christ's  character  or  Christ's  work ; 
for  Christ,  whether  living  ur  dying,  teach- 
ing or  suffering,  was  a  revelation  of  God, 
whose  name  is  love.  To  such  a  man  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  a  profound  mystery. 
He  neither  ''sees"  it  or  its  glorious  King. 
O  clear-headed,  cool,  calm,  philosophic 
tlunker,— thou  who  dost  pry  into  the  ark 
of  God,  measuring  its  every  part  with 
tuch  nice  and  accurate  scrutiny — ^hand- 
ling the  sacred  utensils  of  the  Holiest  of 
all,  with  the  confident  ease  of  a  man  of 
giant  understanding-^givlng  forth  thy 
Andings  of  things,  pronounced  by  thee  to 
be  inno  way  curious^  or,  at  best,  belong- 
ing to  a  past  age — and  despising  the  poor 
crowd  who  kneel  afar  off,  and  with  throb- 
bing, yet  loving  hearts,  adure  and  wor- 
ship,—know,  that  the  weakest  child  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  a  wider  vision 
than  thee — that  he  beholds  the  very  life 
of  all  things,  when  thou  seest  only  the 
outer  coverings!  Whatever  thou  art 
called.  Philosopher  or  Theologian,  Ortho- 
dox or  HeterodoZy^-without  love,  thou 
art  blind! 

2.  Bat  not  only  is  love  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  Christian  religion  in  us, 
but  so  also  is  love  to  a  Perwn— that  Per- 
son being  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  not  the 
•ame  thmg  as  the  love  of  virtue  in  the 
abstract,  (if  love,  without  a  person  to 
iove,  be  possible!)  such  as  the  love  of 
truth,  or  justice,  or  mercy,  or  goodness, 
which  many  might  call  Christianity.  It 
it  the  love  of  a  truthful,  just,  merciful,  or 
good  Persimt  '*  wham  not  having  seen  we 
heeT  A  living  actual  Person  is  pre- 
sented to  mankind  as  the  object  of  their 
love, — one  who  in  Himself  embodies  all 
that  is  worthy  of  their  love. 


Neither  will  it  do  to  maintain  that  no 
more  is  implied  by  this,  than  that  kind 
of  love  which  we  owe  to  every  man  who 
possesses  a  like  character  with  Jesus, — 
such  love,  in  short,  as  we  cheerfully  yield 
to  the  holy  Apostles,  or  to  good  men  of 
every  age  and  clime.  This,  most  cer- 
tainly, was  not  what  Jesus  himself  de- 
manded, nor  what  the  Apostles  gave.  He 
demanded  the  same  honour,  love,  aod 
obedience,  as  are  due  to  God;  and  they 
recognized  Him  as  alone  worthy  of  re- 
ceiving such,  and  would  have  rejected  as 
bhisphemy  the  claims  of  any  other  person 
to  the  same  homage. 

3.  It  is,  moreover,  implied  in  the  text, 
that  not  only  is  love  to  Jesus  Christ  the 
Christian  religion,  but  that  this  is  the  onlg 
true  religion.  No  compromise  is  made 
with  any  other  system  of  opinion  which 
men  may  create,  deify,  and  call  religion. 
Christianity  claims  to  be  the  truth  re- 
garding man's  relationship  and  duty  to- 
wards God.  It  does  not  assert  to  be  a 
way,  but  the  way  of  salvation;  and  pre- 
sents Jesus  to  mankind  not  as  a  name, 
but  **  the  only  name  under  heaven  where- 
by a  man  can  be  saved."  Nor  is  it  ever 
hinted  at,  that  sincerity,  earnestness, 
self-sacrifice,  unselfishness,  heroism,  or 
any  state  of  spirit,  or  any  form  of  faith, 
will  be  recognized  by  God  as  a  substitute 
for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whatever 
else  any  man  may  possess  or  profess,  yet 
the  sentence  remains  unchanged,— "  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
let  him  be  accursed." 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  reject  the  claims  of  Judaism  and 
Socinianism  as  possessing  the  truth  in 
regard  to  God  the  Father,  while  disbe- 
lieving in  Jesus.  Our  Lord,  while  upon 
earth,  made  no  compromise  with  the 
Jews  or  Deists  of  His  time,  who,  by  way 
of  being  zealous  for  the  honour  of  Gid 
the  Father,  refused  to  honour  Jesus  ai 
equal  with  the  Father.  He  declared  it 
to  be  impossible  for  them  really  to  koov 
and  love  the  one,  without  their  also  know- 
ing and  loving  the  other;— "Had  ye 
known  me,  ye  would  have  known  my 
Father  also."  "  If  God  were  your  Father, 
ye  would  have  loved  mCb"  And  again,— 
<<He  that  hateth  me,  hateth  my  Father 
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alfO."  Il  ia  poBuble,  indeed,  for  men  to 
wonhip  that  which  they  call  God;  bat 
he  may  be  an  idol  of  the  mind,  as  well 
at  one  made  with  men's  hands,— not  the 
Ome  Living  and  True  God!  For  ^  there 
be  gods  many,  and  lords  many;  but  to 
US  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  of 
whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  Him; 
and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are 
all  things,  and  we  by  Hhn."  It  might 
be  said  of  the  idolater,  as  well  as  of  the 
Jew  or  Deist,  that  he  belieyes  truly,  as 
liur  as  he  goes;  but  that  he  does  not  go 
far  enough.  Both,  however,  beliere  a 
lie;  and  neither  believes  in  thatLiYlng 
God,  who  is  one  with  Jesus. 

This  account  of  Christianity  must  be 
diHtlMsing  to  all  who  imagine  it  to  be 
their  privilege,  as  men,  not  to  recdve 
a  religion,  but  to  make  one;  and  who 
attach  no  responsibility  to  the  opinions 
which  they  hold,  or  the  judgments  which 
they  pronounce,  or  Uie  results  to  which 
they  come  in  their  professed  search  after 
truth.  It  must  be  painful  to  such  per- 
sons to  be  shut  up  to  one  point,— the  love 
of  Jesus,— as  religion,  in  common  with 
the  babe  or  beggar;  or  to  be  excluded 
altogether  by  Jesus  and  His  apostles 
ftom  any  claim  to  be  considered  Christ- 
ians. It  must  be  humbling  to  find  Christ- 
ianity, not  that  flexible  system  which, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  boundless  charity, — or 
rather  a  boundless  indifferentism, — would 
offer  to  share  its  throne  with  every  pre- 
tender; making  eveiything  called  re- 
ligion welcome  to  iu  name,  its  honours, 
and  rewards;  but  the  authoritative  claim 
of  one  living  person,  Jesus  Christ,  to  the 
personal  love  of  every  man  to  whom  He 
is  revealed,  pronouncing  a  terrible  an- 
ftihema  on  those  who  love  Him  not.  But 
be  this  religion  true  or  false,  pleasing  or 
displeasing  to  men,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  this  alone  is  the  Christian 
religion. 

I  have  hitherto  endeavoured  merely  to 
prove  what  this  religion  is,— not  to  prove 
ita  truth.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  it 
consists  in  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  let  me 
now  especially  address  myself 

TO  THB  SCEPTICAL  AND  iNDIFFEREliT. 

And  X  aak  snchi  What  if|  after  all,  this 


ia  tru^  that  every  man  who  hears  of,  yet 
loves  not  this  Jesus  Christ,  is  cursed? 
Surely  the  question  is  one  of  unspeakable 
importance,  and  one  which  demands  a 
patient  and  anxious  consideration. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  our 
day,  there  is  a  marked  tendenqr  among 
a  certain  class  of  minds  to  throw  them- 
selves back  from  what  is  termed  *'  hiatori* 
cal  Chriatianity ;"  to  disbelieve  its  alleged 
facts,  and  to  cast  them  aside  as  husks, 
but  yet  to  retain  the  piedoua  kernel  off 
**  a  living  Christianity ;"  it  being,  at  the 
same  time,  left  to  each  man's  feeling,  or 
moral  sense,  to  determine  what  that  liv- 
ing Christianity,  or  true  religion  is.  The 
authority  of  outward  fact  is  made  sub- 
servient to  the  authority  of  inward  senti- 
ment, or  individual  opinion.  This  sdiool, 
which  is  a  reaction  fjrom  the  formalism 
of  the  past,  and  its  dead  adherence  to  the 
mere  letter  without  the  spirit,  delights  to 
expatiate  upon  a  right  state  of  mind  or  off 
heart,  irrespective  of  any  unchangeable 
truths  authoritatively  claiming  the  faith 
of  the  one,  or  of  any  real  person  claiming 
the  love  of  the  other. 

Now,  I  have  admitted  that  religion  ia 
in  the  heart  or  spirit  of  man, or  nowhere; 
—that  it  is  **  lilb,  and  not  a  pbiloaoiAy 
of  life;"— that  it  does  not  exist  to  the 
man,  when  it  is  not  in  the  man ;— nor  ia 
really  possessed  by  him  whom  it  does  not 
possess  in  his  whole  being,  as  light,  and 
life,  and  love.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  of  equal  importance  to  remember, 
that  while  religion  is  a  right  state  of 
mind,  that  state  is,  nevertheless,  insepar- 
ably connected  with,  and  dependant  for 
its  existence  upon  facts,  even  as  a  stream 
depends  on  its  fountain-head,  as  light  in 
the  body  is  dependant  on  light  without 
the  body,  or  as  a  landsci^  reflected  finom 
a  mirror  owes  its  being  and  its  beauty  to 
the  outward  world.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion is  founded  on  historical  facts,  and 
it  and  they  must  stand  and  fall  together. 

For,  admitting  that  this  religion  is  love, 
to  Jesus  Christ,  then  must  every  mquiry. 
into  its  truth,  or  into  the  righteousness 
of  His  claims  upon  our  supreme  affec*. 
tion,  necessarily  lead  to  questions  of  a 
purely  historical  nature,  such  as,— Who, 
is  this  Person  Jeaua  Christ?    On  wh|it 
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grounds  does  He  demand  thai  we  should 
love,  honour,  and  obey  Hhn,  even  as  we 
love,  honour,  and  obej  Ood?  Where- 
Ibre  does  He  thus  stand  related  to  the 
human  race?  Who  is  He?  WhalisHe? 
Where  is  He?  What  has  He  done? 
What  has  He  power  to  do?  Questions 
which,  by  whatever  process  they  are  an- 
swered, are  still  questions  as  to  matters 
of  ikct  regarding  a  Person;  and  which, 
with  many  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
aiust  be  answered  before  it  is  morally 
possible  to  acknowledge  the  rightness  of 
loving  Jesus  Christ,  or  to  admit  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

But  if  a  living  Christianity  must  de- 
pend on  the  reality  of  such  fkets  as  these, 
then  must  the  truth  of  these  fkcts  be 
determined  like  that  of  any  other  alleged 
Ihcts  in  history.  It  will  not  do  to  set 
them  aside  by  plausible  assumptions;  to 
deny  them  by  bold  assertions;  or  to 
oppose  them  by  mere  opinion.  The  evi- 
dence which  supports  them  must  be 
weighed,  and  decided  upon  as  suflteient 
or  insufllcient  to  establish  them ;  or  these 
fiusts  must  be  assumed  upon  the  authority 
of  othera  who  have  put  them  to  such  a 
test,  until  their  truth,  as  the  day-star  in 
tiie  heart,  is  evidenced  to  the  believer  in 
his  own  ezperienca  Thus,  unless  it  be  a 
Ihct,  "  that  Christ  hath  risen  from  the 
dead,  our  fidth  is  vain,— we  are  yet  in  our 
•has."  But  the  &ithofan  unlearned  man  in 
a  risen  and  living  Saviour,  which  he  must 
possess  ere  he  can  love  that  Saviour,  an'd 
live  by  Him,  does  not,  it  is  alleged,  rest 
at  all  upon  outward  historical  evidence. 
Yet  even  he  has  first  assumed  this  fkct, 
and  because  it  is  true,  he  has  found  it  to 
be  true  in  his  own  daily  ezperienoe,  and 
can  therefore  say,  *'  The  life  I  now  live 
in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself 
for  me."  What  is  at  first  a  **  may  be," 
is  evidenced  to  His  own  spirit  as  a  *'  must 
be,"  from  the  pnunlsed  results  of  fhith  in 
a  living  Saviour,  being  realized  in  His 
dally  life;  so  that  he  can  assert  on  solid 
grounds,  '*  1  know  in  whom  I  have  trust- 
ed;* for  « I  have  heard  Him  with  the 
bearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye 
•cethHiml" 

Imuat  also  here  make  another  remark, 


whicli,  thongfa  almost  a  truism,  is  often 
practically  overiooked,— viz.,  that  the 
truth  of  a  fact  is  quite  independent  of  our 
faith  in  it.  Our  belief  or  disbelief  may 
affect  ourselves,  but  cannot  in  any  degree 
affect  the  truth  which  we  receive  or 
reject  Poison  will  kill,  whatever  degree 
of  knowledge  or  of  faith  the  individual 
possesses  who  takes  a  sufSdent  quantity 
to  produce  death.  So,  in  like  manner,  if 
it  be  true  that  the  Person  Jesus  Christ  is 
both  Ood  and  Man,— tiiat  He  has  created 
the  worid,  and  now  governs  it^— that  He 
died  for  sinners,  and  now  lives  for  them, 
—and  that  because  of  the  divinity  of  His 
person— the  excellency  of  His  character 
-.the  glory  of  His  work— and  the  rela- 
tionship in  which  He  stands  to  the  human 
family— He  is  the  Mediator  approven  of 
Ood,  whom  all  men  ought  to  know  and 
love ;  and  that,  consequentiy,  they  are 
most  righteously  condemned  who  refine 
to  know  Him,  and  do  not  love  Him:— 
if  these,  I  say,  be  truths.  Infidelity  or 
scepticism  can  no  more  affect  them,  or 
blot  them  out  of  Qod's  everlasting  book, 
than  a  babe  can  blot  the  stan  out  of  the 
boundless  sky  I 

How  tremendous,  then,  is  the  tiionght 
to  the  unbeliever,— What  if  the  dedaratim 
in  the  tert  be  tntef  With  what  solemn 
awe  should  it  be  entertained  by  the  man 
who  has  hitherto  rejected,  and,  it  may  be, 
with  vehemence  and  strong  passion,  the 
claims  of  Jesus  to  His  love  1  What  if  it 
be  true  that  to  love  Him  is  the  sonl's 
blessing)  and  not  to  love  Him  be  the  soul's 
curse !  For  if  God  has  declared  "  if  any 
man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let 
him  be  accursed,"  tiien  heaven  and  earth 
may  pass  away  ere  that  sentence  be  re- 
moved firom  the  unloving  soul  1  '*  Yes  V 
you  perhaps  reply  with  sceptical  compla- 
cency, '*  if  the  Christian  religion  is  true ; 
but  only  ir.**— Yet  If  it  be  false,  little 
comfort  can  be  derived  by  you  firom  such 
a  conviction.  On  this  supposition  you 
can  only  conclude  that  your  salvation,  if 
possible  at  all,  does  not  at  least  depend 
on  the  Christian  religion,  or  on  this  Person 
Jesus  Christ.  You  profess  to  have  dis- 
covered the  falseness  of  one  system  ;  bnt 
you  have  not  found  out  any  other  which 
is  true.    One  offered  way  of  escape  and 
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cf  SBfetf,  of  peace  andof  blesaedness,  you 
■Mert»    to  Bbat  np;  but  no  other  has 
thereby  been  opened ;  and  you  are  conse- 
quently left  in  a  state  of  fearful  uncer- 
tainty on  a  matter  of  confessedly  unpar- 
alleled importance  to  your  present  and 
ftitare  well-being,  —  confused  and  per- 
plezed  in  the  darkness  of  unlrersal  scep- 
ticism, with  no  present  relief,  unless  it  be 
found  in  the  benumbing  torpor  of  total 
indilference.    But  what  if  these  facts  of 
the  Christian  religion  are  true  ?    Terri- 
ble "ifT  for  upon  that  "if"  you  peril 
your  eternal  salvation,  and  all  its  un- 
dying interests.    When  you  haaard  the 
aasertioQ  that  Mb  religion  is  false,  I  bid 
you  seriously   reflect  upon  the   conse- 
quences which  such  an  assertion  neces- 
sarily inrolTes.    If  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
has  no  right  to  the  supreme  loye  and 
obedience  of  man,  then  the  character  of 
Jeans  to  destroyed.    It  to  impossible  to 
TCoognize  Him  as  aught  etoe  than  an  im- 
postor, or  to  separate  the  holy  life  which 
unbeUeTers  themselyes  profess  to  admire, 
from  the  peculiar   doctrines   regarding 
himself,  and  His  relation  to  man,  which 
He  certainly  taught,  so  as  to  retain  the 
former  as  a  fact  in  the  history  of  humanity, 
while  denying  the  truth  of  the  latter. 
For  the  fact  of  Christ  claiming  as  one 
with  God,  and  as  man's  Redeemer,  the 
kind  and  degree  of  love  due  to  God  him- 
self, rests  upon  the  same  evidence  as  Hto 
eiristence  upon  earth  does,  or  anything 
He  ever  said  or  did.    If  Jesus  declared 
himself  to  be  what  He  was  not,  and  was 
neither  the  Son  of  God,  nor  the  only 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  man,  then 
was  He  false,  and  both  a  deceiver  and 
a  blasphemer.     All  His  miracles,  too, 
must  have  been  a  delusion,  a  tliousand 
times   repeated ;    and    the  resurrection 
itself  the  crowning  act  of  tlito  unexam- 
pled and  inconceivable  deception  I    Along 
with  the  character  of  Jesus,  must  also 
that  of  the  apostles  perish.    If  Christ  did 
not  rise  from  the  dead,  as  the  approved 
of  God,  the  great  Messias,  being  thereby 
declared  Ruler  over  all  things,  and  ob- 
taining '*a  name  that  was  above  every 
name,"— if  in  the  name  of  this  living 
Saviour  no  power  was  given  to  work 
aiixadee)— then  do  the  apoaUet  them-{ 


selves  accept  the  condnsion  as  inevitably 
that  they  were  false  witnesses  of  God,-^ 
that  their  preaching,  and  our  faith,  must 
therefore  be  equally  in  vain !    But  how 
can  I  here  specify  the  fearful  consequences 
which  crowd  upon  the  mind,  in  long  and 
dtomal  succession,  like  dark  clouds  rush- 
ing over  an  aaure  sky,  and  which  must 
follow,  if  the  Christian  religion  to  false  f 
How  can  I  enumerate  or  describe  the 
moral  impossibilities  involved  in  such  a 
supposition  ?     It  may  well  make  the 
boldest  pause  to  consider,  that  if  it  be  so^ 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  in  every  age 
and  clime,  has  believed  a  lie,  worshipped 
a  mockery,  and  loved  a  mere  delusion. 
To  propagate  thto   lie  every  Christian 
temple  has  been  reared,  and  every  mis- 
sionary sent  forth  ;  while  it  has  inspired, 
from  age  to  age,  the  noblest  sacrifices, 
and  the  loftiest  deeds  of  moral  heroism, 
by  men  who  sought  no  higher  reward  in 
this  world  than  to  make  their  brethren 
hate  the  false,  and  love  the  true.    Insti- 
tutions for  the  amelioration  of  man  have 
flourished^  the  freedom  of  states  has  been 
achieved,  and  the  civilization,  dignity^ 
and  grandeur  of  humanity  have  advanced, 
in  proportion  as  thto  presumed  falsehood 
has  influenced  the  world,  and  leavened 
society  with  its  subtile  and  marvellous 
power.    And,  O  wonder  of  wonders !  just 
as  men  have  consciously  realized  the  pre- 
sence of  Jesus  Christ — and  acknowledged 
His  authority— and  clung  fast  to  Him  in 
spirit — and  given  Him  their  whole  hearts 
— and  devoted  to  Him  their  whole  live»* 
has  that  character  been  produced  in  every 
variety  of  outward  circumstances,  which 
is  admitted  by  the  infidel  himself  to  be 
the  very  perfection  of  man's  nature.    But 
upon  the  supposition  that  Jesus  Christ  to 
either  not  a  real  person,  or  that  He  has 
no  such  claim  on  our  love,  then  are  we 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  best  men  on 
earth  have  been  made  true  and  holy  by  a 
falsehood— -that  the  happiest  on  earth  owe 
their  happiness  to  a  falsehood — that  the 
most  peaceful  and  triumphant  deathbeds 
have  been  irradiated  by  a  falsehood — and 
that  a  never-ending  song  of  praise  has 
ascended,  in  every  sge,  from  ten  thou- 
sand lips,  from  all  kindreds  and  tongues^ 
firom  the  rery  moral  princes  and  sorev 
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feigns  of  the  earth,  in  praise  of  a  fidse- 
hood;~and  that,  as  the  world  advances, 
the  marvelloas  falsehood,  ever  new  and 
ever  life-giving,  becomes  the  watchword 
of  its  greatest,  wisest,  and  most  god-like 
inbabitonts;  while  individuals,  fiimlUes, 
and  states,  as  they  have  discovered  this 
supposed  falsehood,  and  trampled  under 
foot  the  Son  of  God,  have  become  disor- 
ganized, degraded,  and  miserable  I  Such 
anomalies  as  these,  we  dare  to  say,  can- 
not possibly  be  found  in  the  universe  of 
Ood ;  they  would  involve  us  in  moral  and 
intellectual  anarchy,  and  sink  us  in  uni- 
versal atheism.  The  past  would  become 
a  dream  ;  history  fiction ;  conscience,  and 
the  findings  of  experience,  unreal  as 
shadows ;  the  world  and  man's  existence 
a  profound  mystery ;  and  scepticism  itself 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  contradiction 
which  it  has  created,  of  compelling  us  to 
believe  that  nothing  is  worthy  of  being 
believed! 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  though  incon- 
ceivably awful  must  be  the  ruin  of  our 
faith  in  everything,  if  the  faith  and  hope 
of  the  Church  of  God  in  Jesus  Cfarist| 
man's  only  Saviour,  is  a  delusion ;  yet  in- 
conceivably awftil,  also,  must  the  ruin  be 
to  the  hopes  of  unbelievers,  if  our  faith 
is  an  eternally  abiding  reality.  Hath 
God  said,  **  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema?"— 
then  the  decree  must  stand,  though  all 
things  else  in  the  universe  should  perish  I 
No  infidelity  can  change  it;  no  philo- 
sophic heroism  can  thwart  it;  no  vain 
assumption  of  man's  inherent  dignity,  or 
man's  right  to  judge  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,  can  prevent  his  being  brought 
before  this  Jesus  as  his  Judge.  And 
once  more  I  ask,  with,  if  possible,  intenser 
earnestness,  what  if  these  things  be  true  ? 
Tet  it  is  on  this  *'  rr"  that  men  who  must 
live  as  long  as  that  God  who  has  imparted 
to  them  the  gift  of  immortality, — it  is  on 
this  that  they  suspend  their  souls  over 
the  brink  of  eternal  destruction,  knowing, 
that  should  it  give  way,  perish  they  must| 
as  sure  as  God  is  true!  It  is  on  the 
chance, — and  what  a  chance ! — ^that  the 
whole  scheme  of  redemption  by  Jesus 
Christ  is  false,  and  that  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ,  firom  creation  to  this  hour,  has 


been  decdved,  that  men  peril  theif  good 
and  happiness  throughout  everlaatiflf 
ages! 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  unbdievers,  in 
their  present  state,  cannot  peroetve  the 
righteousness  of  their  coodenuiation.  But 
upon  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  when  the  history  of  Hia  govern- 
ment over  men  shall  be  evidenced  hebn 
the  assembled  world, — ^when  each  man 
shall  stand  forth  in  his  own  individnality, 
and  meet  this  Jesus  face  to  ftoe,— when 
the  biography  of  the  unbeliever  is  leveakd 
by  unerring  wisdom,  perfect  truth,  and 
all-pierdng  omniscience, — ^wben  the  rela- 
tionship of  Jesus  Christ  to  that  man,  and 
all  His  personal  dealings  with  him,  frooi 
childhood  to  death,  are  fiillj  exhibited, 
and  all  those  acts  of  a  lifetime  weighed 
which  have  produced  the  grand  reaolt  of 
character, — ^then  it  will  be  seen  that  his 
greatest  crime  was  not  loving  Jesoa 
Christ ;  and  his  own  consdenoe  will  give 
an  unwilling,  though  dear  response,  to 
the  righteousness  of  that  dread  sentence 
of  "  Anathema,"  which  must  seal  his  eter- 
nal condemnation. 


A  PROTBaTANTOOHFBSaiOH  OV  FATIH. 

What  am  I  to  do  because  the  eyes 
of  this  statue  are  seen  to  wink,  or  the 
blood  of  that  saint,  under  the  pressore 
of  priestly  prayers  and  popular  canse% 
under  lique&ction  ?  You  say,  if  it  be  so, 
I  must  abandon  the  ground  I  have  held 
up  to  this  hour  I  What  ground?  My 
belief  that  God  has  made  a  covenant 
with  our  fathers  and  us;  my  assurance 
that  God  has  reconciled  himself  to  us  in 
His  Son,  and  that  in  that  Son  we  may 
draw  nigh  to  Him  with  dear  consciences? 
Yes!  understand  it  well.  Your  advo- 
cates say,  that  it  is  a  habit  <tf  unbelief; 
on  that  plea  they  call  upon  us  to  bdieve 
these  mirades.  On  that  plea  I  repudiate 
your  exhortations !  I  believe  in  God  the 
Father,  who  has  exalted  His  Son  with 
great  triumph  to  His  kingdom  in  heaven. 
I  will  not  risk  that  fiiith  by  declaring 
that  I  cannot  live  without  a  visible  fiither 
on  earth.  I  believe  in  the  Son  who  has 
ascended  on  high,  that  He  may  fill  all 
things,  and  present  His  perfect  sacrifice 
before  Him  who  has  accepted  it  for  me 
and  all  mankind.  I  will  not  exchange 
that  fiuth  for  the  acknowledgment  of  our 
incomplete  sacrifice  and  looil  interces- 
sors, who  can  awaken  no  reverence,  and 
fill  no  hollow  in  my  heart.   X  believe  in 
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€k)d  the  Holy  Ohoflt,  the  Comforter,  who 
I0  able  to  exalt  us  to  the  place  whither 
oar  Lord  is  gone  before  us.  I  will  not 
give  up  that  faith  for  faith  in  prophets  and 
dreamers,  in  workers  of  signs  and  won- 
ders, who  would  bringdown  Christ  again 
ftom  above.  I  believe  in  the  Father,  the 
80D,  and  the  H0I7  Qho8t,~the  one  God 


into  whose  same  I  am  baptized, — ^in 
whom  I  am  united  to  the  whole  Church 
on  this  side  of  death  and  the  otlier.  I 
fear  for  myself  and  ttie  age  lest  you 
should  take  this  faith  from  me,  leaving 
OB  a  phantom  church  inatead  of  a  real 
one,-^a  dead  system  for  a  living  Qodl^- 
Maurke  on  the  Old  Testament 


HEADINGS  FEOM  "  MEMOIB  OF  BEV.  EDWARD  BICKERSTETH." 


VOBM  OF  SBLF-DEDICATIOK  AT  THB  AOB 
OF  TWBKTT. 

««  Deeemher  28,  1806.— As  it  is  advised 
by  the  ezcelleiit  Doddridge,  as  I  may 
hope  it  wilt  have  some  effect  on  my  soul  in 
making  me  ashamed  of  sin,  and  as  it  may 
be  an  additional  tie  to  a  life  of  holiness ; 
as  it  will  also  become  evidence  whtn  1 
am  departed  this  world,  to  my  surviving 
friends,  that  I  trusted  alone  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  and  His  Gospel  for  life  and  hap- 
piness, salvation,  and  immortality  beyond 
the  grave;  I  presume  to  draw  up  the  fol- 
lowing:— If  one  who  has  never  seriously 
thought  on  religion  should  read  it,  may 
he,  through  the  grace  of  God,  make  it  his 
own  act;  for  the  care  of  the  soul,  so 
sadly  (surely  enough  to  make  one  weep 
tears  of  blood)  neglected  by  the  world,  is, 
indeed,  the  one  thing  needful, — all  other 
things  are  perishing,  and  endure  but  for 
a  moment ;  but  this  will  repay  us  in  ever- 
lasting ages,  and  we  labour  in  vain  if  we 
make  it  not  the  chief  object  of  our 
thoughts,  desires,  studies,  words,  and 
labours. 

''  Eternal  and  blessed  God,  King  of 
kings.  Lord  of  lords,  who  art  greatly  to 
be  feared,  I  confess  that  I  was  conceived 
and  born  in  sin.  I  bewail  that  my  life 
has  been  hitherto  little  else  but  a  con- 
tinual course  of  sin  and  impiety,  except 
where  thy  merciful  goodness  has  pre- 
Tented  me.  More  particularly  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have,  'woe  is  me,'  been  guilty 
of  the  heinous  sins  of  lying,  hypocrisy, 
obstinacy,  violations  of  the  t^abbath,  dis- 
obedience to  parents,  and  covetousness ; 
UFiDg  days,  months,  and  years  in  these 
sins,  and  as  without  thee  in  the  world. 
Thus  sinful,  thus  miserable,  I  prostrate 
myself  at  thy  footstool,  in  deep  humilia- 
tion,  contrition,  and  self-abhorrence,  say- 
ing, '  Be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !'  '  I 
have  sinned,  and  am  not  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son  ;*  *  Wash  me  throughly 
from  my  vrickedoess,  and  cleanse  me  from 
my  sin.' 

*'This  being  my  case,  I  gladly  close 
with  thy  gracious  covenant  of  redemp- 
tiooy  thMuUfnlly  and  joyfoUy  accepting 


Jesus  for  my  Saviour,  believing  in  Him 
and  His  Gospel^  and  trusting  in  His 
righteousness  alone  for  acceptance  with 
thee.  Receive,  O  Lord,  thy  revolted 
servant,  who  earnestly  desires  to  become 
one  of  thy  people,  to  be  included  in  thy 
covenant. 

**  Fear  and  trembling  might  justly  take 
hold  of  me  in  thus  addressing  thee,  and 
I  durst  not  so  appear  before  thee,  were  it 
not  for  thy  gracious  promises,  and  my 
great  necessity. 

"  This  day,  then,  I  devote  myself  to 
thee,  I  renounce  every  other  lord,  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  and  sin- 
cerely renewing  my  baptismal  vow,  I  con- 
secrate to  thee  all  that  I  have  and  am ; 
my  body  and  my  mind,  my  thoughts,  pos- 
sessions, time,  influence,  words,  and  ac- 
tions, and  every  means  of  every  kind  I 
possess,  to  bo  all  used  to  thy  glory,  and 
in  resolute  obedience  to  thee. 

"  This  I  am  bound  to  do,  and  by  thy 
help  so  I  will ;  and  I  declare  at  this  time, 
in  this  solemn  season  and  manner,  on 
this  sacred  day,  after  returning  from  thy 
table,  my  heart  and  entire  surrender  to 
thee.  I  humbly,  yet  ardently  beseech 
thee  to  accept  it,  to  enable  me  to  fulfil  it, 
and  to  preserve  me  from  again  departing 
from  thee. 

"  I  resign  myself  to  thy  direction,  to 
be  disposed  of  by  thee  as  most  subservi- 
ent to  thy  glory,  saying,  with  reverence, 
*  Thy  will  be  done,'  and  rejoicing  in  thine 
unlimited  government. 

^  And  may  the  blood  of  thy  dear  Son 
wash  me  from  my  wickedness.  His  merits 
plead  for  me,  His  death  atone  for  my 
sins.  Let  me  be  clothed  with  His  righte- 
ousness,— sanctified  by  His  spirit.  May 
I  always  behold  thee  as  my  Father,  live 
under  thy  influence,  love  thee  more  and 
more  as  myself,  and  grow  in  grace,  and 
in  every  good  word  and  work. 

*'  And  when  the  solemn  hour  of  death 
comes,  when  nothing  worldly  can  afibrd 
assistance,  when  my  years  are  at  an  end, 
and  I  must  shortly  appear  naked  before 
thee,  do  thou  remember  me,  O  my  God. 
Be  then,  I  pray  thee,  especially  present, 
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fhioiog  brightly  around  me ;  let  mj  faith 
in  thee  be  strong  and  ▼igorous.  Oh !  may 
I  then  have  the  consolation  through  thy 
free  Spirit,  of  baring  glorified  thee  on 
earth,  and  finished  the  work  thou  gavest 
me  to  do ;  may  I  depart  hence  with  such 
peace  as  will  shew  to  others  the  power  of 
thy  n^igion,  and  glorify  thee,  and  be  re- 
ceived into  the  mansions  prepared  for 
those  that  love  thee,  there  to  dwell  ever- 
more with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  and  with  thee,  my  God,  for  ever 
and  ever,  through  Jesus  the  great  Medi- 
ator of  thy  covenant,  my  Lord,  and  my 
only  Saviour.— Edward  Bickbhststh.'* 

TKNDERNB88  OF  CONSCIBKCB. 

*^  January  30,  1808.— A  Christian  is 
most  anxious  to  promote  holiness  in  him- 
self;  but  while  I  pay  attention  to  others, 
am  I  not  forgetful  of  myself?  A  Christ- 
ian is  always  ready  to  suspect  himself  to 
be  in  the  wrong,  and  that  others  may  be 
in  the  right;  bow  ready  am  I  to  imagine 
evil  of  others  and  good  of  myself?  A 
Cliristian  will  be  rather  anxious  to  con- 
ceal, than  to  display  his  exertions  to  do 
good ;  how  ready  am  I  to  tell  others  of 
the  good  I  do  or  intend !  Am  I  not  glad 
when  they  find  it  out?  A  Christian 
seeks  the  glory  of  God  in  every  action, — 
do  I  not  seek  my  own  glory  ?  The  eye 
of  a  Christian  is  fixed  upon  Jesus  his 
Master,  as  hid  example,  his  righteousness, 
and  his  hope.  Ohl  wretch  that  I  am! 
how  carnally-minded  and  dead  am  1 1 

*'  I  cannot  but  see  the  comfort  and  the 
happiness  of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  in  the 
midst  of  these  failings.  I  need  not  des- 
pair, though  I  have  fallen  into  sins  I 
abhor.  I  am  not  saved  by  my  works. 
But  what  a  motive  is  this  to  exertion,  to 
glory  and  to  love  God. 

^' March  20,  1808.— It  is  terrible  to 
consider  how  continually  I  fall  short  of 
the  divine  law ;  when  shall  I  be  free  from 
the  burden  of  sin  ?  When  will  my  soul 
naturally  arise  to  God  in  love  and  praise? 
Oh !  it  is  hard  work  to  raise  a  sluggish 
earthly  heart  to  heaven;  yea,  I  find  it 
impossible  to  live  without  violating  some 
of  Uis  laws.  I  am  frequently  wounded 
in  the  battle.  Blessed  be  God  that  the 
Physician,  the  castle,  and  the  fortress,  are 
ever  at  hand ;  tills  conflict  will  not  last 
for  ever ;  I  will  then,  through  His  grace, 
continue  the  battle.  I  will  not  faint,  but 
I  will  renew  my  strength.  I  will  strive 
day  by  day  to  grow  in  grace.  I  will  seek 
grace  while  it  can  be  found,  and  knock 
while  the  door  will  be  opened." 

KXTRACTS  FROM  HIS  JOURITAL. 

"  Jtt/i/  10,  1809.— Every  day  I  seem  to 
have  to  fight  a  frirsli  bAille,  and  every 


day  I  seem  to  retire  Tanquslied:  em  this 
continue  long  7  Kay,  I  fieel  my  strength 
to  decline,  while  my  en^oaies  get  atrooger. 
After  apparently  most  anxioas  and  ear- 
nest prayers,  I  fall  into  the  same  aios  I 
have  prayed  against.  After  pasaing  more 
than  an  hour  this  morning  configisBing  and 
bewailing  my  aina,  I  went  to  cfanrch, 
and  there  fell  into  the  same  sins  I  had 
been  praying  againsL  How  disooong- 
ing  and  disheartening  is  all  this !  Bat, 
O  my  soul,  thou  must  not  trifle;  this, 
this  is  the  day  of  grace — ^the  day  of  ven- 
geance succeeds.  Oh!  while  it  is  yet 
called  '  to-day,'  entreat  the  Lord  for  s^ 
vation,  and  He  is  mighty  to  save.  Resist 
the  devil  yet  more,  and  he  will  flee  firom 
thee :  whenever  he  assaults  thee,  let  his 
temptations  but  send  thee  for  help  to  One 
that  is  mighty  to  deliver.  BecoUect,  it  is 
of  infinite  importance  that  thou  y'yM  not 
an  inch,  and  the  Captain  of  thy  salvation 
will,  in  due  time,  crown  thee  with  victofy. 
Oh !  now  kt  me  go  into  His  presence  and 
lay  open  my  wants  before  Hun.** 

''April  2%  1810.— Oh!  what  a  pleasant 
life  is  a  life  of  faith  in  Christ  Jesus !  How 
pleasant  it  is  to  go  to  a  reconciled  Father, 
and  to  acknowledge  His  infinite  mercies ! 
How  pleasant  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
and  to  hear  the  gracious  words,  *Tby 
sins  are  pardoned,  thine  iniquities  are 
forgiven!'  How  pleasant  it  is  to  have 
God  for  a  friend  and  companion,  in  my 
walks,  and  at  my  labours,  (though  in 
business  I  lose  this  much  through  my 
own  fault,)  and  to  know  that  He  is  about 
my  path,  and  careth  for  me  !  How 
pleasant  it  is  to  consider  that  nothing 
can  hurt  me,  nothing  can  injure  me,  for 
God  is  my  portion  for  ever  and  ever  \  He 
feeds,  and  will  feed  me;  He  supports, 
and  will  support  me.  In  Him,  I  beoooie 
independent  of  the  world.  I  want  not 
riches,  pleasures,  or  the  favour  of  men : 
having  God  I  possess  all  tilings — yea, 
unto  thy  hands,  into  thy  unlimited  go- 
vernment, I  surrender  myself,  and  rcyoioe 
in  thy  salvation. 

*'  Oh  !  how  pleasant  it  is  in  this  view 
to  look  at  death  1  Death  will  break  down 
the  partition-wall  which  keeps  me  £rom 
my  God.  Death  will  admit  me  into  His 
heavenly  presence ! 

**  Through  death  I  shall  behold  Jesos 
my  Redeemer,  who  died  for  me.  Gome 
life,  come  death,  come  poverty,  want,  or 
disease ;  in  Jesus  Christ  all  is  mine,  and 
I  am  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's. 

"  Who  am  I,  what  am  I,  that  God 
should  thus  have  mercy  upon  me,  that 
He  should  not  long  ago  have  cut  me  off 
in  my  sins  ?  Why  was  I  not  as  Herod, 
as  Sapphirs,  as  Judas?  Grace,  grace 
and  mercy  have  made  tite  difltewioe. 
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'  He  hath  mercy  on  whom  He  will  hare 
mercy*' " 

THOUGHTS  UFOK  HIS  DB8IRB  TO  ENTBB 
THB  MINISTRY. 

"  I  have  often,  in  the  coarse  of  my  life, 
wished  to  be  in  the  Church  as  a  minister, 
thinking  it  a  most  dirine  life  to  be  ever 
occupied  in  the  immediate  service  of  God. 
For  more  than  the  last  month  these 
tiionghts  have  been  so  strong  upon  my 
mind,  my  desires  have  been  so  ardent  for 
this,  and  it  has  entered  so  much  into  my 
prayers,  that  I  think  it  necessary  and 
proper  to  give  the  matter  a  very  serious 
and  full  consideration. 

**  O  Father,  I  look  np  to  thee  for  wis* 
doro.  I  ask  direction  and  guidance  of 
thee.  I  beseech  thee  to  enable  me  to 
discern  thy  will ;  let  me  not  be  led  aside 
by  pride,  self-conceit,  or  vanity ;  let  mc 
not  be  influenced  by  fickleness  of  disposi- 
tion, austerity,  or  discontent,  at  thy  ap- 
pointments, but  oh !  grant  unto  me  a  de- 
sire to  know  and  do  thy  will,  and  to 
live  entirely  to  thy  glory,  through  Jesus 
Christ. 

"  On  the  first  view  of  the  matter,  many 
and  great  objections  seem  to  arise.  I 
have  once  changed  my  situation  in  life. 
I  am  now  in  a  situation,  in  which  I  might 
live  profitably  and  comfortably,  and  do 
good.  I  am  bound  for  a  certain  number 
of  years — ^my  parents  might  object  to  it 
—ray  voice  is  against  it.  Is  it  not  a  mere 
desire  of  change?  Do  I  see  that  God 
has  opened  a  way  for  me  to  leave  my 
present  situation?  Consider  the  awful 
responsibiUty,  and  my  inadequate  powers 
— the  time  already  lost—the  uncertainty 
of  provision,  and  the  expense  of  prepara- 
tion. 

'*  I  do  not  at  all  intend  to  consider  It 
in  a  mere  worldly  point  of  view,  or  there 
might  be  arguments  against  it  from  the 
far  ii^rior  prospect  of  temporal  comfort 
and  riches  in  the  Church,  than  in  my 
present  situation  ;  but  this  does  not  enter 
into  my  thouglits,  and  there  is  doubtless 
some  uncertainty  even  in  my  present 
prospects. 

*'Well,  then,  what  motives  influence 
me  against  all  those  objections  ?  I  think 
J  can  saj,  an  earnest  desire  to  win  souls 
unto  God,  from  a  view  of  the  present  de- 
plorable state  of  the  world.  An  earnest 
desire  to  spend  myself  and  be  spent  for 
Christ,  founded,  as  I  trust,  on  a  sense  of  the 
immense  value  of  a  single  soul.  It  is  the 
command  of  Christ,  that  we  pray  the  Lord 
to  send  labourers  into  His  vineyard,  for 
truly  the  harvest  is  plenteous,  and  the 
labourers  few ;  and  if  He  has  given  me  a 
desire  to  be  a  labourer,  ought  I  to  check 
it?  St.  Paul  says,  'This  is  a  true  say- 
ifiZ,  he  that  desires  the  office  of  a  bishop,' 


(and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that  of  a 
pastor,  if  by  bishop  is  not  meant  pastor,) 
*  desires  a  good  work ;'  and  I  know  what 
promises  there  are  to  those  that  convert 
a  soul  from  the  error  of  his  ways." 

FROM  UIS  LETTERS  TO  HIS  BBTROTBED. 

*' Nation  Court,  Nov.  26,  ISIL—The 
free  and  unreserved  communication  of  our 
sentiments  is  now  what  we  have,  in  some 
measure,  a  title  to  claim  from  each  other. 
I  shall  therefore  always  now  with  plea- 
sure impart  my  whole  mind  to  you. 
What  I  have  for  some  time  made,  in 
principle,  at  least,  the  two  main  objects 
of  my  life,  are,  the  attainment  of  per- 
sonal holiness,  and  the  widest  diffusion 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  that  my  means  and 
talents  will  afford.  I  endeavour  to  bring 
these  two  principles  into  daily  life  and 
business.  The  Word  of  God  is  the  stand- 
ard by  which  I  regulate  them.  I  take 
these  two  principles  from  the  conviction 
that,  on  a  death-bed,  it  would  give  me 
the  most  satisfaction  that  I  had  made 
them  the  two  main  points  of  attention ; 
but  then  in  the  pursuit  of  these  I  find  my 
own  sin  and  weakness,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  dependence  on  Jesus,  that 
He  is  indeed  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all 
my  hopes,  and  all  my  strength." 

*' November  29,  1811.— I  trust  all  our 
plans  will  be  formed  and  executed  in 
prayer.  I  cannot  have  comfort  in  setting 
about  anything,  without  seeking  for  the 
direction  and  assistance  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  find  prayer 
more  a  privilege  than  a  duty." 

"  December  6,  1811.— I  will  now  men- 
tion some  general  plans  of  usefulness 
which  have  been  on  my  mind;  though 
I  find  I  continually  fail  in  my  plans 
and  resolutions,  yet  I  am  satisfied,  if  I 
did  not  form  them,  I  should  do  still  less 
than  I  do;  by  acting  on  system  much 
more  may  be  done,  and  by  aiming  high 
we  may  accomplish  something,  ever  re- 
collecting that  in  ourselves  we  can  do 
nothing. 

''  My  first  desire  is,  that  we  should  be 
a  household  fearing  and  serving  God, 
mutually  watching  with  a  holy  jealousy 
over  each  other,  with  meekness  and 
affection  pointing  out  each  other's  faults. 
This  is  a  faithfulness  we  must  study  to 
attain,  and  not  only  so,  but  study  to  pro- 
mote and  forward  every  holy  temper  and 
disposition  in  each  other.  This  as  to  our- 
selves,— as  to  our  family,  it  should  be 
our  aim  and  endeavour,  that  those  who 
serve  us  should  first  be  servants  of  Jesus, 
and  that  we  should  be  kindly  considerate, 
first,  of  their  spiritual  good,  and  then  of 
their  ease  and  comfort  with  us.  If  God 
should  give  us  children,  it  will  be  our 
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continual  pnyer  that  they  may  be  His 
by  adoption  and  grace.  The  re^nilation 
of  the  family  I  cannot  leave  in  better 
hands  than  yours,  and  in  business  I  shall 
have  peculiar  motives  for  attention,  dili- 
gence, and  fidelity.  Your  approbation 
and   happiness,  and  the   affection   and 

esteem  of  our  dear  T ,  my  character 

in  the  world  as  a  Christian,  and  the  peace 
and  comfort  of  my  own  mind,  will  all 
constrain  me  not  to  be  slothful  in  busi- 
ness, but  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord.  Much  of  our  usefulness  will  de- 
pend upon  our  own  temper,  conduct,  and 
character.  To  be  religious  without  gloom, 
pious  without  austerity,  always  content- 
ed, calm,  cheerful,  and  happy.  If  the 
World  about  us  see  this,  they  must  Inquire 
what  principle  produces  these  effects; 
and  our  light  will  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  will  see  our  ^ood  works,  and 
glorify  God. 

"  My  next  desire  is  for  the  benefit, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  our  respective 
families ;  for  them  I  trust  we  shall  pour 
out  many  fervent  and  united  prayerti,  and 
never  cease  our  desires  and  endeavours 
for  their  good,  till  we  have  all  one  heart, 
one  mind,  one  spirit,  one  hope,  one  future 
home  and  glory.  Here  we  shall  have 
many  exercises  of  faith,  of  self-denial,  and 
of  patience.  But,  in  the  strength  of  our 
Lord,  we  will  persevere  against  all  diffi- 
culties, and  never  give  up  our  hopes. 
And  while  we  seek  their  spiritual  pro- 
sperity, we  cannot  but  be  desirous  that 
they  should  be  happy  in  their  temporal 
affairs;  for  Christianity  expands  and 
softens  the  mind,  and  renders  it  kind 
and  moderate,  compassionate  and  full  of 
love,  to  all  around  us.  It  is  my  oontin- 
u  il  prayer,  that  I  may  be  an  instrument 
of  good  in  the  family  to  which  I  am 
going. 

"The  poor  will  next  claim  our  attention ; 
Ihey  are  the  representatives  of  Jesus, 
their  wants  He  considers  as  His  own — 
good  done  to  them  as  to  Himself;  I  trust, 
then,  they  will  often  occupy  our  thoughts, 
our  conversation,  and  our  exertions.  In- 
deed I  shall  not  be  well  satisfied  with 
that  week  in  which  we  do  not  see,  and, 
in  a  measure,  help  some.  When  together, 
we  shall  be  able  to  form  plans  for  doing 
this  most  effectually  and  wisely,  and 
especiHlly  for  spreading  among  them  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  and  His  great  sal- 
vation, and  bringing  them  to  experience 
the  blessedness  of  those  who  believe  His 
glorious  Gospel.  I  humbly  hope  also  to 
be  instrumental  in  doing  good  among  the 
societies  to  which  your  brother  belongs, 
at  the  same  time  that  t  am  myself  re- 
ceiving the  most  important  benefits.  I 
have  by  experienoe  found  such  advantage,  | 


I  trust,  from  them,  that  I  shall  gladly 
and  gratefully  join  and  promote  them,  as 
much  as  lies  in  my  power.  I  think  few  more 
important  than  the  Sunday  School  So- 
cieties, or  more  delightful  and  uaeful  than 
the  Bible  Society,  and  missionary,  prayer- 
meetings.  As  members  of  society,  and 
housekeepers,  our  character  will  always 
have  some  degree  of  weight  and  influence ; 
this  will  increase  by  consistency  of  con- 
duct; all  men  have  some  Infiuence  on 
those  they  live  with.  It  will  be  our  aim, 
then,  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  oor 
infiuence  into  the  scale  of  religion,  and 
on  the  side  of  the  Gospel.  Our  conver- 
sation, our  ability,  our  knowledge,  our 
judgment  and  discretion,  must  all  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  those  around  us ;  and 
especially  in  all  things  we  must  have  the 
law  of  kindness  on  our  lipa.  We  will 
give  all  our  support  to  the  good,  and  re- 
strain and  discountenance,  aa  much  as  in 
our  power  lies,  every  sin  in  others.  These 
things  I  say  generally,  but  particular 
occasions  of  usefulness  will  arise,  and 
demand  particular  exertion.  In  so  un- 
certain and  changing  a  world,  there  will 
ever  be  new  trials  and  difficulties,  and 
also  new  oportunities  of  doing  good. 

**  And  now  the  prospeci  of  these  things 
(and  I  have  mentioned  but  few)  while 
they  shew  us  how  much  is  to  be  done, 
need  not  dishearten  us,  for  as  our  d»j 
is,  so  shall  our  strength  be ;  that  which 
we  sow,  we  shall  also  reap ;  and  the  Lord 
himself  is  on  our  side, — He  is  oor 
strength  and  our  helper,  our  confidence 
and  our  exceeding  great  reward.  He 
himself  will  guide  us  here  by  His  coun- 
sel. He  himself  will  afterwards  receive 
us  to  His  glory. 

<*  Oh  I  what  prospects  does  our  Bible 
open  to  us !  May  we  realiae  and  enjoy 
them  in  lively  faith  and  assured  hope; 
and  blessed  be  the  name  of  our  Qod  for 
ever  and  ever!" 


Break,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  atonea.  O  seal 
Aod  t  would  that  aay  tongae  coold  atter 

The  thoughta  that  ariae  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  flabennan*B  boy. 
That  he  shonta  with  his  alater  at  plajt 

O  weU  for  the  aailor  lad. 
That  he  aloga  in  hia  boat  on  the  haj  I 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  bar  en  under  the  hill ; 

Bat  U  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand, 
Atid  the  sound  of  a  voiee  that  la  stiU! 

Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  seat 
But  the  tender  grace  uf  a  day  that  is  dead 

'Will  never  eome  bask  tb  ais ! 

TawTsta. 
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OLD  SERVANTS. 


^  Sbstaivts,  "  said  a  fine  old  Bpecimen  of 
the  class  to  me,  *'  are  no  what  I  mind 
ihem  ance.  I  am  owre  aiild  to  serve 
noo,  ye  ken;  for  I  was  a  servant  for 
about  fifty  years,  and  I  was  jtst  in  three 
places  a'  that  time.  My  maister  and 
mistress  were  baith  father  and  mither  to 
me.  Tbdr  guids  and  their  gude  name 
were  as  predons  to  me  as  my  ain.  I 
nerer  thocht  o'  leavin  them.  We  hadna 
great  wages,  to  he  sure ;  but  if  we  were 
clean  and  decent,  we  didna  care  aboot 
being  braw,  and  tiying  to  be  like  fine 
leddies,  wi'  silk  gonns  and  flounces,  and 
parasols,  and  ribbons,  and  falderalls. 
The  same  Snnday  claes  served  us  for 
mony  a  day;  and  we  helped  our  pnir 
fitieods  wi'  siller  noos  and  than,  to  pay 
the  rent,  or  schnle  their  bairns;  and 
we're  aye  pntthig  some  past  for  the 
stormy  day.  Bnt  we  had  mony  a  thing 
better  than  siller,— we  had  a  name  in  the 
fiunily;  and  we  kent  a'  the  folk,  aiild 
and  young ;  and  we  watched  the  lads  and 
lassies,  frae  the  cradle  to  the  bridal^aye, 
and  maybe  to  the  grave ;  and  we  kent  a' 
the  folk  that  cam  aboot  the  big  honse ; 
and  we  liked  them,  and  they  liked  us. 
Hech !  it  was  blythe  and  heartsome  to 
work  for  them  that  were  jist  as  our  ain 
folk.  But  noo,  pity  me!  they  hire  ser- 
vants for  a  month  I  and  they  gang  fleein 
aboot  frae  house  to  house,  and  fiae  toun 
to  toun,  caring  nae  mair  aboot  maister 
or  mistress  than  aboot  them  they  never 
set  eyes  on;  and  what's  as  bad,  the  mais- 
ter or  mistress  cares  little  for  them ;  if 
the  wark  is  dune,  its  aneuch  I  Eh  I  its 
a  sair  division  that  in  families !" 

Making  all  allowance  for  the  disposition 
of  those  who  are  about  to  leave  the 
world  to  undervalue  those  coming  after 
them,  I  rather  think  old  Betty  was,  on 
the  whole,  right.  It  is  sad,  vexy  sad,  to 
see  the  separation  of  interests  and  sym- 
pathies in  many  professing  Christian 
families  between  the  drawing-room  and 
kitchen.  How  often,  alas  I  is  the  selfish, 
worldly  motto  of  both  parties, — "  Get  all 
we  can,"  instead  of  the  unselfish  and 
Christiaa  one—*'  Give  all  we  can?" 


There  is  little  hearty  good-will  and  sym- 
pathy between  them.  This  is  sometimes 
owing  to  the  ungodliness  and  selfishness 
of  those  who  rule,  and  who  have  no  real 
care  for  the  good  or  happiness  of  those 
who  serve,— never  **  considering"  the 
welfare  of  their  souls  or  bodies,  but 
treating  them  as  machines,  and  mere 
unfeeling  instruments  of  their  comfort. 
Sometimes,  and  perhaps  more  ftequently, 
it  is  the  &ult  of  ill-trained  and  vulgar- 
minded  servants,  who,  with  the  kindest 
and  most  considerate  master  and  mis- 
tress, are  always  nupidous  and  jealous  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  good  wishes,— who, 
if  kindness  is  shewn  to  them,  become 
careless, — and  if  strictly  dealt  with,  be- 
come deceitful  or  rebellious.  Oh !  I  wish 
servants  would  only  understand  how 
easily  and  how  surely  they  could,  in  or- 
dinary circumstances,  make  themselves 
respected,  valued,  and  hved  in  the  family 
of  which  they  form  a  most  important 
part!  Who  has  ever  known  **an  old 
servant  of  the  family"  without  having 
towards  them  feelings  of  peculiar  attach- 
ment ?  A  whole  domestic  history  is  em- 
bodied in  that  face !  Its  smile  was  one 
of  our  first  welcomes  home  in  early  youth 
during  the  holidays.  When  we  discovered 
the  well-known  form  and  features  in  the 
distance,  from  coach  or  steamer,  our 
hearts  leaped  with  joy.  From  them  we 
learned  the  news  of  all  within  doors 
and  without  since  we  had  left  home. 
They  watched  by  us  in  sickness,  and  for 
us  were  sleepless,  and  wearied,  and  worn 
out  They  coaxed  us  in  our  peevish 
humours  with  incredible  patience,  telling 
tales  to  amuse  us  when  awake,  and  sing- 
ing us  asleep  with  gentle  songs  when, 
poor  souls!  they  could  hardly  hold  up 
their  own  heads  with  fatigue.  They 
made  the  best  of  our  faults  when  obliged 
to  reveal  them  to  our  dear  parents.  In 
days  of  famUy  rejoicing,  when  the  boy  or 
girl  whom  they  had  fondled  as  infants  in 
their  arms,  are  about  to  leave  the  old 
house  as  bridegroom  or  bride,  who  knows 
so  much  about  the  courtship,  and  has  so 
many  stories  about  it|  and  has  been  such 
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a  good,  wise,  tmobtrasiTe,  bnt  obserrant 
and  valued  friend,  in  her  way,  ai  the  old 
servant?  Who  more  happy,  in  spite  of 
her  tears,  at  the  marriage  ?  who  receives 
a  more  kind  shake  of  the  hand  from  the 
new  married  couple  before  they  go  away  ? 
▲nd  in  the  days  of  mourning,  can  the 
affectionate  sympathy  of  the  old  servant 
ever  be  forgotten?  Can  her  form  ever 
be  separated  from  the  memories  of  that 
sick-room — that  bed  of  pain — that  dear 
sufferer,  who  loved  no  one  so  much  to 
wait  upon  them  day  or  night  ?  And  is 
there  one  whom  the  bereaved  can  more 
quietly  talk  to,  in  after  years,  about  all 
they  saw,  and  heard,  and  suffered  to- 
gether, or  one  who  recalla  more  pleasing 


incidents  of  the  lost  and  gone,  to  lootlie 
and  comfort  the  living  ?  Is  there  any  one 
who  knows  the  graves  in  the  churchyard 
better?  Ohl  it  cannot  be  that  such  an 
old  servant  as  this  will  ever  cease  to  be  a 
valued  friend  of  every  member  of  that 
family^  with  eveiy  epoch  of  whose  history 
she  has  been  so  long  associated  1  I  do 
not  wonder  that  the  Scripture  baa  re* 
corded  the  death  and  burial  of  an  old 
and  valued  servant,  "  Deborah,  Rebekah's 
nurse ;"  and  has  incidentally  told  ns  of 
the  grief  experienced  by  the  iamily  of 
Jacob  at  her  loss ;  for  we  read  that  **  she 
was  buried  beneath  Bethel  under  an  oak, 
and  the  name  of  it  was  called  Alloa- 
bachutb,'*  or  the  oak  of  weeping  t 


A  FEW  WORDS  OF  ADVICE  TO  PROFESSING  CHRISTIAN  SERVANTS. 


Do  you  profbss  to  be  a  Christian  servant  ? 
or,  in  other  words,  are  you  a  servant  who 
professes  at  a  communion  table  to  be  a 
Christian?  I  address  myself  especially 
to  you. 

Christian  servants,  I  wish  you  to  un- 
derstand how  Jesus  Christ,  your  Master 
and  mine,  desires  you  to  act  as  a  servant, 
so  that  you  may  please  Hinu 

Tou  do  not  think,  I  hope,  that  your 
duties  as  a  servant  have  nothing  to  do 
with  your  duties  as  a  Christian  ?  or  that 
the  minister,  for  instance,  has  to  do  with 
religion  in  the  pulpit,  but  that  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  in  the  kitchen? 
or  that  *'  religion"  has  to  do  with  hear- 
ing sermons,  reading  the  Bible,  singing 
Psalms,  praying,  and  the  like ;  but  that  it 
is  '*  the  world**  only  that  has  do  with  how 
you  cook  the  dinner,  clean  out  your  rooms, 
or  please  your  master  or  mistress  ?  If  this 
has  been  your  thought  about  religion,  it 
has,  believe  me,  been  a  very  wrong  one, 
and  done  much  harm  to  your  own  spirit, 
as  well  as  lost  you  much  comfort.  Now, 
listen  to  me  while,  in  love,  I  set  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  before  you. 

In  the  first  place,  remember  that  we  all 
belong  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  made  us, — 
for  "all  things  were  made  by  Him,**— 
and  He  has  also  <<  bought  us  with  His  own 
bhyod.**    The  Apostle  Paul  calls  servants 


"the servants  qfCftrt'sl.*  We  are,  there- 
fore, "  not  our  own,  **  but  are  Hia 
**  Whether  living  or  dying,  we  an  Oe 
Lord's" 

Now,  the  great  Master  of  the  house  in 
which  we  all  serve  gives  to  each  servant 
his  work.  For  our  Lord  is  "as  a  man 
taking  a  far  journey,  who  left  his  hoosev 
and  gave  authority  to  his  savants,  and 
to  every  man  his  work;** — his  work,— 
that  is.  He  assigns,  by  His  providenee,  to 
each  servant  that  kind  of  work  in  the  world 
which  He- thinks  best  suited  to  the  parti- 
cular circumstanoes  and  ability  of  the  ser> 
vant,— such  as  will  be  most  ibr  his  own 
pood  and  the  glory  of  the  Master.  Thns 
He  gives  to  one  servant  "  Ars  work"  as 
a  minister  in  the  pulpit ;  to  another  "Ati 
work'*  as  a  judge  upon  the  bench ;  to 
another  **  his  work"  as  a  member  of  Par- 
liament; to  another  ^  his  work"  as  a 
king  upon  the  throne ;  to  another  "  lu 
work"  as  a  teacher  of  youth ;  to  another 
"Af>  work"  as  a  physician,  or  lawyer, 
or  merchant,  or  tradesman,  and  so  on. 
It  is  this  same  Master  who  has  given  to 
you  your  work  as  a  domestic  servant* 
All  cannot  be  one  profession  or  trade.  It 
is  wise  and  good  to  have  the  work  £- 
vided.  And  "He  divideth  severally  as 
He  will."  If  you  understand  this,  you 
will  see  how  religion  has  to  do  with  ymr 
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work,  and  with  the  work  of  ewery  KiTaiit* 
from  ilie  Qneen  to  the  message  girl.  For 
what  ia  religion,  hot  so  loving  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Master,  (who  '*  loved  ns  and 
gare  himself  for  nsl")  aa  to  delight  in 
knowing  and  doing  His  will,  whatever  it 
he  f  What  is  leligion  hut  every  day  and 
hour  domg  what  is  right  in  the  business 
and  place  in  which  He  has  put  lis ;  and 
so  sening  Bim  fW>m  the  heart,  and 
pleasing  Him  in  all  things,  that  He  will  be 
able,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  to  say  to 
each  of  ns  in  truth,  (and  if  it  is  not  truth 
He  wUl  not  say  it,)  "  WeU  done,  good 
and  ftitfaftil  servant !" 

If  any  servant,  then,  who  wished  to 
please  Jesus,  were  to  ask  Him,— as  I 
hope  you  do  ask  Him,—**  Lord,  what  wilt 
thon  have  ms  to  do  ?"— .the  Master  him- 
self answers  the  question.  He  has  left  a 
book  of  directiona  to  every  servant  in 
Hia  great  house  here ;  and  there  is  not 
one  of  them  but  may  find  oat,  if  they 
choose,  from  that  Book,  what  He  wishes 
each  to  do.  As  if  He  addressed  each 
servant  by  name.  He  says,  **  If  you  love 
me,  and  wish  to  please  me,  do  this.'*  Do 
what  ? — Read,  servants,  and  learn  1 

Epbks.  t1.  6.8. 
"  servants,  be  ob«dieat  to  tiMm  that  art  your 
maateri  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  In  nngleneM  of  your  heart,  aa  unto 
Chriat ;  not  with  eye^aerTioe.  aa  men-pleaaara ; 
Imt  aa  ttaa  aervanta  of  Chriat,  doing  tha  will  of 
God  from  the  heart ;  with  good-will  doing  aer. 
rice,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men.  Knowing, 
that  whataooTer  good  thing  any  man  doeth,  tha 
aaae  afaall  ho  reoei?a  of  tha  Lord,  whathar  he  be 
bond  or  tirf,'* 

1  Tim.  tL  1,  9. 
'*  Let  aa  many  serrants  aa  are  under  the  yoka 
oonot  their  own  maalera  worthy  of  all  honour, 
that  Uia  name  of  God  and  Hia  dootrina  be  not 
blaaphemed.  And  they  that  hare  believing 
masters,  let  them  not  despise  them,  because  they 
are  brethren ;  but  rather  do  them  serrice,  be- 
eaoae  thay  nra  liUthftil  and  belored,  partakara 
of  tha  banefit.    These  things  teach  and  exhort." 

TiToa  U  8.14. 
*' Exhort  aerranta  to  be  obedient  unto  their 
own  roasters,  and  to  please  them  well  in  all 
things ;  not  anawering  agidn  ;  not  purloining, 
Imt  ahewlng  all  good  fidelity ;  that  they  may 
skdom  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Savioor  in  all 
tbioga.  For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  sal- 
Tation  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us, 
that,  denying  ungodltneaa  and  worldly  Inata,  we 
0lioBld  Uto  soberly,  rigbteonaly,  and  god^,  in 
tliia  preaent  world;  looking  for  that  bleased 
liope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
Ood  and  onr  Sayionr  Jeans  Christ ;  who  gave 


,  Umaelf  for  ua,  that  He  might  rsdeem  ns  from  a^ 
iniquity,  and  purify  unto   Himaelf  a  peculiar 
people,  aealoua  of  good  works.** 
IPrmtli.  18  23. 

"  Serranta,  be  anl^eet  to  your  maetera  wICil 
aU  ter ;  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  bnt 
also  to  the  froward.  For  thia  ia  thank-worthj, 
if  a  man  for  conadenco  toward  Ood  endure 
grief,  suffering  wroogfhlly.  For  what  glory  is 
it,  if,  when  ye  be  boflMed  Ibr  your  ftnlta,  yo 
ahaU  take  it  patienUy  ?  but  U.  when  ye  do  wel^ 
and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  ac. 
ceptable  with  God.  For  eren  hereunto  were  ye 
called  :  becauae  Christ  also  auifered  for  ua.  leav^ 
ing  ns  an  example,  tbMt  ye  ahonld  follow  Hia 
itepi.  Who  did  no  ain,  neither  waa  guile  fonn(l 
in  Hia  mouth  :  who,  when  He  was  reriled, 
rerlled  not  again;  when  He  auffered.  Be 
threatened  not ;  but  committed  himself  to  Him 
that  Jodgeth  xighteoualy.** 

Now,  see  how  dearly*  how  folly,  yoir 
Master  directs  how  yoa  may  pleate 
Him  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  See  here, 
siaters,  hrothera  in  the  Lord  I— see  ban, 
my  fellow-servants!  how  you  are  to  aot 
and  adorn,  aa  with  the  heanty  of  a  ho^ 
life,  the  doctrine  of  our  common  Maater, 
*''  whom  we  love  and  whom  we  server 
He  wishes  you  to  he  **  obedient  to  yoor 
masters  in  all  things,'*  though  they  may 
not  he  ChristiAnB,  but  only  "  according 
to  the  flesh ;"  and  though  they  may  not  he 
even  <*good  and  gentle,"  (as  many  are 
who  yet  are  not  Christians,)  but  unkind 
and  cruel.  He  bids  you,  when  you 
"  suffer  wrongfully" — when  you  even 
"  do  well  and  suffer  for  it,"  still  to  he 
meek  and  patient;  and  assures  you  that 
this  is  very  pleasing  to  Him,  and  accept- 
able to  God  j  for  it  is  being  like  Himself, 
the  Master,  who  *'  took  the  form  of  a 
servant;"  and  who,  "when  He  was  re- 
viled, reviled  not  again."  He  wishes  you 
to  be  sincere  servants,  '*  doing  the  will  of 
God  from  the  heart;**  to  be  honest  ser- 
vants, **  not  purloining,  but  shewing  all 
good  fidelity;"  to  be  faithful  servants 
behind  the  back  as  well  as  before  the  fac^, 
**not  with  ^e-service,  as  men-pleasers ; " 
to  be  respectful  and  courteous  servants, 
*^  pleasing  well  in  all  things ;  not  answering 
again,**  In  one  word,  the  Master  wishes 
you  to  act  as  one  who  is  ''  called  in  the 
Lord,"— who,  though  "  a  servant  of  men," 
*'  is  ^e  Lord's  Sreed  man,"  and  *<  a  servant 
of  Christ.** 

"  A  Sbrvaht  ov  Chbist  !" 
Think  df  that!  and  let  tha  tiiongfat 
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warn  ytm,  guide  you,  ttieDgthen  jou, 
comfort  you  t 

Do  you  now  understand  your  position 
and  <*  work"  in  Christ's  kingdom  ? 

Why  do  jfOK  not  walk  in  the  ways  of 
ungodly  fellow-serrants  ? — *'  Because  / 
am  a  servant  of  ChrUC* 

Why  are  you  strictly  honest,  sober, 
faithful,  obedient,  kind,  good,  temperate, 
and  obliging? — '*  Because  I  am  a  servant 
of  Christ," 

Why  are  you  all  this  even  to  a  master 
or  mistress  who  may  be  unkind  and  un- 
just to  you  ?-*"  BeoRUse  I  am  a  servant 
of€»irist:* 

Why  have  you  special  lore  to  a  ChriMt" 
ion  master  or  mistress  ?—**  Because  /  too 
am  a  servant  of  Christ  t* 

Why  are  you  as  conscientious  in  the 
absence  as  in  the  presence  of  your  earthly 
master  and  mistress  ? — **'  Because  lama 
servant  of  ChrisC 

Why  are  you  contented  and  cfaeerfbl 
amidst  trials,  and  feel  yourself  to  be 


great  in  the  lowliest  earthly  ierriee?^ 
'*  Because  /am  a  servant  of  ChriaL" 

Why  do  you  care  for  tfaoae  who  do  not 
care  for  you«  and  seek,  by  your  Unring 
words,  and  peacefiil  Christian  ways»  to 
win  your  feliow-senrants  from  sin,  and  to 
make  them  good  and  happy  like  youi^ 
self  ?— "Because  lam  a  servant  of  ChrisC 

Tes,  my  dear  feliow-serTants  of  Christ, 
thus  feel,  and  live,  and  act  1  Here,  "  in 
this  present  worid,"  where  your  Master 
has  placed  you,  and  where  He  has  giYen 
you  yoiir  work,  '*  walk  wobthy  of  Gon, 

WHO   BATH  CALLED    TOU  TO  Hl8  KUiO- 

DOM  AND  OLOBT !"  HaTiug  been  ''fiuth* 
ful  orer  a  few  things,"  He  will  make 
you  *'  ruler  over  many  things;**  and  baT- 
ing  served  Him  upon  earth,  you  will 
**  serre  Him"  for  ever,  day  and  ni^t, 
in  His  heavenly  temple  I 

I  have  a  few  words  of  advice  to  Christ- 
ian masters  and  mistresses,  wMch  I 
intend  to  give  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Magazine. 


MODEBN  TRAVELS.* 


A  "  0ANVAB8ER*'  for  a  publisher  once  asked 
an  old  physician,  bordering  on  ninety,  if 
he  would  subscribe  to  an  admirable  Atlas 
which  he  was  selling  in  parts?  "  An 
Atlas  of  what  ?  "  inquired  the  Doctor. — 
*'Oh !  of  the  world,  of  course,"  replied  the 
canvasser.  '*  But  of  what  world  ?"  peril- 
nsciously  continued  the  Doctor.— <'  Of 
this  world,  no  doubt,"  replied  the  puzzled 
canvasser.  '*  This  worid  I"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, with  an  afiiacted  expression  of  won- 
der ;**  J  need  no  Atlas  of  the  world 
in  which  I  have  been  for  nearly  ninety 
years,  and  which  I  am  about  to  leave 
Tery  soon.  I  thought,  possibly,  you 
were  offering  me  one  of  the  other  world. 
Had  it  been  so,"  he  added  with  a  quaint 
smile,  *^  we  might  have  come  to  terms ; 
but  as  it  is,  I  wont  subscribe.  This 
world  is  staU  to  me,  and  I  have  lost  all 
curiosity  about  it.  Ask  my  great-grand- 
children." 

•  "  T»«  Lands  of  the  Mtttlah,  Mohammed,  and 

B.D.,  iMlnlflter  of  Dolphinton.    A.  FulJArtoa 
;  sad  Co.,  Bdlnbargta.  • 


We  greatly  fear  that  the  great-grand- 
children are  like  their  old  great-grandare 
the  Doctor,  beginning  themadves  to  find 
the  world  so  stale,  that  neither  atlases 
or  books  of  travel  have  the  interest  they 
had  to  their  ancestors. 

The  fkct  is,  that  steam,  which  is  multi- 
plying travellers,  is  decreasing  traveHers' 
books.  What  all  men  see  with  their 
eyes,  no  man  will  be  so  bold  as  to  de- 
scribe in  a  book.  Hence,  the  range  of 
discovery  and  of  novelty  for  the  travel- 
ler, is  every  year  being  terribly  narrowed, 
and  will  soon,  like  the  last  summer  patch 
of  untrodden  snow  upon  a  Highland 
mountain,  dissppear  for  ever.  Alas! 
then,  for  '^Mwrra^s  Guides  T  they  will 
be  useless,  as  the  old  time-billa  now  are 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  London  mail  coach. 

Already  this  consummation  is  hasten- 
ing on.  Who  now  writes  travels  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  pictures  the 
horrors  of  Olencoe,  or  the  wonders  of 
Staffa?  Highland  dans  and  chieftains  are 
seen  only  on  the  stagey  in  Londoa,  Tsj- 
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mouth,  or  Balmond ;  and  the  Highland 
dress  (as  was  once  observed  by  the  best 
survivor  of  our  Highland  gentry)  is  worn 
only  by  fools,  Englishmen,  or  pipers. 
Travels  in  Eugland  are  impossible.  The 
great  Exhibition  has  familiarised  our 
very  chimney-sweeps  with  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  and  the  tombs  of  Westminster. 
Our  excellent  green-grocer,  with  her 
husband  Peter,  we  know  visited  Paris, 
and  met,  to  her  great  delight,  her  neigh- 
bour the  baker,  on  Champs  Elyse^,  (or 
the  **  Change  O*  Leezy,**  as  the  honest 
soul  called  it,)  and  walked,  with  her  good 
friend  the  butcher,  over  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  It  is  little  better  if  we  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  seek  new 
ground  in  the  far  west.  Let  two  men 
start  in  winter  from  Edinburgh — ^the  one 
bff  aieam  for  America,  and  the  other  in  a 
saiiimg  vesui  for  Skye — and  we  have  no 
doubt  the  one  will  see  Niagara  before  the 
other  sees  Portree,  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  at  the  end  of  their  respec- 
tive journeys,  both  may  find  themselves 
among  the  same  Qaelic-speaking  popula- 
tioD.  Shall  we  fly,  tlieo,  to  the  East — the 
long-wished-for  retreat  of  those  seeking 
repose  ?  Alas !  solitude  is  not  to  be  found 
there.  As  you  journey  south  to  reach 
*'  the  flaming  orient,"  through  the  snowy 
Alps,  or  fertile  Italy,  which  formerly 
bounded  "  the  great  tour,"  all  is  English. 
English  white  hats  peep  over  every  rock. 
English  pic-nics  strew  every  glacier. 
The  Eternal  City  is  full  of  English  visit- 
or*. When  you,  at  last,  reach  Egypt, 
and  ascend  the  Pyramids,  you  are  re- 
minded of  home  by  the  innumerable 
''John  Smiths,"  or  "John  Thomsons," 
who  have  left  their  illustrious  names 
upon  the  stooee  which  you  once  fool- 
ishly associated  only  with  the  myste- 
rious name  of  Cheops.  If  in  despair 
you  rush  to  the  solitudes  of  Sinai,  the 
same  prosaic  intrusions  disturb  your 
poetie  dream.  Sodap water  bottles  strew 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  Ginger-pop  for 
English  palates  is  heard,  with  the  laugh- 
ter of  English  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
mingle  with  the  waves  of  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  the  Bedouins  of  Edom  will  recom- 
mend themselves  as  guides  through  cer- 
tificates aigncd  by  the  last  party  from 


Birmingham  or  Glasgow.  We  fear  thift 
the  romance  of  travel  is  over  I  The  very 
idea— not  unlikely  to  be  realiaed— ef 
Jerusalem  becoming  a  railway  terminii0» 
and  Bethlehem  a  railway  station,  breaks 
in  so  much  upon  old  notions,  as  to  seem 
almost  to  border  upon  the  profane.  Ther» 
is  no  help  for  these  changes.  Ko  sp^t, 
however  reniote,^if  only  human  beingi 
inhabit  it, — can  be  kept  aa  a  preserve  for 
travellers  fond  of  novelty  and  adven- 
ture. Steam,  like  some  irresistible  spirit, 
penetrates  everywhere.  The  long  trail 
of  black  smoke  crosses  the  blue  sky  of 
the  Pacific,  floats  along  the  rivers  of 
Africa,  and  wreaths  the  snnny  islands  of 
the  East.  The  locomotive  is  snorting 
across  the  prairie,  and  starting  the  bnf* 
falo  fW>m  his  kihr ;  and  will  soon  be  seen 
dashing  across  the  empire  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  -—  whistling  among  wondering 
Tartars  on  the  streets  of  Pekin,— or 
quietly  simmering,  as  it  rests  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  great  wall  of  China. 

But  if  it  be  possible  to  extract  from 
well-known  spots  new  and  fresh  ideas, 
Dr.  Alton  of  Dophinton  has  just  the  turn 
of  mind  to  do  it.  There  are  some  men 
who  seem  to  be  possessed  of  a  new  sense^ 
which  discovers  things  in  men  and  man- 
ners unseen  by  others,  yet  at  once  per- 
ceived by  the  most  obtuse  when  pointed 
out.  Dickens  and  Thackeray  have  this 
to  perfection.  They  see  character  and 
life  lurking  in  an  eye  or  lip,  where 
others  would  see  but  mere  muscle ;  and 
extract  gold  flrom  what  others  less  gifted 
would  pronounce  to  be  unmixed  day. 
Every  spot  they  visit,  be  it  a  steamboat 
or  omnibus,  cottage  or  palace,  crowded 
street  or  lonely  settlement,  prove  rich 
**  diggings  "  to  snch  searchers  after  hid- 
den mental  treasure.  Dr.  Alton,  though 
possessed  of  powers  far  inferior  to  such 
remarkable  men,  is  nevertheless  '*wide-' 
awake"  as  a  traveller.  He  is  evidently 
possessed  of  shrewdness,  independence  of 
character,  self-reliance,  broad  quaint  hu- 
mour, with  (unless  we  are  much  mistaken) 
a  curiosity  and  resolute  determination  to 
see  everything — ^which  would  force  its 
way  into  the  Inquisition  of  Rome,  or  thd 
Mosque  of  Otnar— unravel  the  secrete  of 
the  steward's  pantry  in  the  steamer,  er  of 
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St  Sophia  at  Stamboul.  He  has  there- 
fore managed  to  write  a  very  readable 
and  entertaining  book  of  travels,  even 
among  la^ds  traTelled  over  and  written 
about  times  without  number. 

In  spite  of  all  we  have  said,  there 
is  an  undying  interest  connected  with 
that  old  land  of  Palestine,  which  the 
most  prosaic  and  provokingly  common- 
place cireumstances  that  force  them- 
selves upon,  every  traveller,  cannot  ban- 
lah.  Nature,  at  least,  remains  the  same ! 
The  mountains  round  about  Jerusalem 
are  unchanged  since  Abraham  beheld 
them  afar  o£^  or  David  the  shepherd 
boy  wandered  among  their  lonely  valleys. 
Olivet  reposes  beneath  the  brilliancy  of 
the  same  eastern  night,  as  when  the 
Man  of  Sorrows  prayed  in  its  peaceful 
retreats.  The  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  calm 
and  storm,  is  now  as  when  the  marvel- 
lous fishermen  who  have  changed  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  pursued  their 
simple  trade  upon  its  waters -^  listened 
on  its  shores  to  the  heavenly  teaching  of 
the  great  Messias — or  beheld  upon  its 
bosom  the  sublime  miracles  which  filled 
them  with  mysterious  awe.  Sinai  with 
ita  savage  rocksi  Carmel  with  its  flowery 
sward,  and  Lebanon  with  its  giant  trees, 
are  unaltered  since  the  days  of  Moses, 
Elijah,  or  Solomon.  And  if  modern 
improvement  and  discovery  disturb  the 
dreams  of  the  poet,  they  cannot  destroy 
the  realities  of  the  man  of  piety,  who  in 
every  spot  sees  a  memorial  to  all  genera- 
tions, of  words  whose  echoes  are  endless, 
and  of  deeds  which  shall  be  famous 
throughout  eternity  I 

But  it  is  time  we  give  a  few  extracts 
fh>m  this  volume.  The  Doctor  discourses 
upon  Egypt,  PalesUne,  Greece,  and  Italy, 
— with  sundry  touches  upon  many  things 
around  and  between  those  countries. 

The  Doctor  is  very  felicitous  in  de- 
scribing his  first  impressions  of  places. 
Take,  for  insUnce, 

LANDIKO  AT  MALTA. 

"But  now  the  Bipon  has  let  go  its 
anchor;  and  what  a  crowd  of  boats, 
sncient-hke,  and  gaily  painted,  and 
covered  with  white  awnings,  and  manned 
with  natives  almost  naked  I  and  what  a 
varietv  of  religious  names  they  have  got 
—such  as,  *  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus/ 


and  others  still  more  profane  I  New  then 
is  a  confusion  of  tongues  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  with  frantic  gesticulations  the  na- 
tives  contend  for  baggage,  and  to  take 
you  on  ashore.  Swarms  of  naked  brown 
boys,  like  water-rats,  endeavour  to  at- 
tract your  attention  by  feats  of  diving. 
You  throw  over  small  coina,  and  th^ 
plunge  into  the  sea  after  them,  and 
scramble  for  them  below  so  long  that 
they  are  given  up  as  drowned,  till  at 
length  the  strongest  of  them  comes  to 
the  surface  with  one  of  the  coins  in  his 
teeth,  and  one  in  every  hand.  But  now 
we  are  on  the  landing-place ;  and  what  a 
host  of  beggars,  calling  out  Nix  mangiarel 
and  this,  too,  is  the  name  of  the  street 
To  give  coppers  only  increases  the  diffi- 
culty, and  the  crowd  thickens  aroond 
till  licks,  and  kicks  are  employed  to 
get  elbow-room.  Hunying  along  amid 
drought  and  dust,  I  crossed  a  crowded 
drawbridge  over  a  deep  fosse,  covered  at 
bottom  with  bananas  and  orange- trees. 
I  passed  under  a  deep,  dark  gateway, 
tlien  mounting  upwards,  and  thnw^h  the 
market,  and  still  in  the  midst  of  brown, 
blear-eyed  natives,  I  reached  a  long 
street  of  stairs ;  and  here  we  toiled,  and 
blew,  and  sweated,  as  if  we  had  been  m 
many   blackguards  condemned   to   the 

treadmill 

Obi^erve  now  these  Maltese  religious 
ladies  tripping  along,  and  shewing  off 
their  neat  ancles  when  coming  down  the 
flights  of  steps.  They  are  covered,  fnm 
top  to  toe,  with  an  elegant  black  silk 
mantilla,  tastefully  drawn  round  the 
head,  so  as  to  shew  only  their  brown 
pretty  faces,  and  to  give  a  distinctcr 
expression  to  their  keen,  queer,  deep, 
dark  eyes.  Behind,  walking  slow  and 
stately,  with  a  three-cornered,  broad- 
brimmed  bat,  a  brown,  unmeaning  face, 
with  eyes  like  a  green  gooseberry  shin,, 
and  a  full,  fat,  and  greasy  caieaa»,  there 
are  Maltese  Popish  priests— of  whom  let 
nothing  be  said,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
The  lower  orden,  in  their  ordinary  cos- 
tume, wear  sailor-like  trousera,  loose  and 
flowing  on  the  legs,  but  tightly  gathered 
up  al  the  waist,  around  which  they  tie, 
as  in  Spain,  the  crimson  sash,  surmount- 
ed by  a  loose  shirt  and  a  straw  hat,  or 
Phrygiim-shaped  cap,  set  a  little  to  one 
side.  Their  appearance  is  something 
more  Oriental  than  the  common  pecmle 
at  Gibraltar.  Their  black  hair,  and  Uie 
colour  and  expression  of  their  eyes,  are 
more  of  the  African.  By  their  side  there 
frisks  a  goat  to  give  milk  and  mirth  to 
the  children.  Follow  them  to  their  liomes, 
and  their  main  entrance  to  a  dark  and 
damplike  cavern,  on  the  ground-floor,  is 
obstructed  merely  by  a  screen  of  cotton 
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clotb ;  and  should  you  turn  it  aside,  there 
you  see  strong,  healthy  fellows,  some  of 
them  sound  asleep,  lying  at  fall  length 
on  the  floor,  and  their  wires  busy,  like 
other  good  women,  about  many  things." 

Here  is  also  a  good  description  of 

APPROACH  TO  GRAND  CAIRO. 

*'  The  approach  to  Grand  Cairo  is 
charming  and  cheering,  and  altogether 
as  fanciful  as  if  I  had  been  carried,  with 
Aladdin's  lamp  in  my  hand,  through  a 
fiiiry  region  to  one  of  the  palaces  men- 
tioned in  the  Arabian  Nights  of  Enter- 
tainment.  I  passed  along  a  broad,  lercl 
path,  fall  of  life  and  fancy,  amid  groves 
and  gardens,  and  Tillas  all  glittering  in 
grandeur.  At  every  turn,  something 
more  Oriental  and  magnificent  than  any- 
thing I  had  yet  seen,  presented  itself 
Along  the  level,  broad  highway,  a  mas- 
qaerading-looking  crowd  were  swarming 
towards  Cairo.  Ladies,  wrapped  closely 
in  white  veils,  were  cartying  water  on 
their  heads.  I/)0g  rows  of  dromedaries, 
loaded  with  luggage,  were  moving  stately 
forward.  Donkeys,  at  full  canter,  one 
white  man  riding,  and  two  black  men 
driving,  and  thumping  the  poor  brutes 
roost  unmercifully  with  short  thick 
sticks,  were  winding  their  way  through 
the  throng.  Ladies,  enveloped  in  flowing 
robes  of  black  silk,  and  veiled  up  to  the 
eyes,  were  sitting  stride- leg  on  richly  ca- 
parisoned asses,  shewing  off,  with  pomp,  a 
pair  of  yellow  morocco  slippers,  which 
appeared  on  their  feet  from  under  their 
flowing  robes.  And  before  these,  clear- 
ing the  way,  there  were  eimuch  slaves 
crying,  '  Darak  ya  Khowaga-riglak ! 
shemalak!'  which  probably  may  mean, 
*  Stand  back  and  let  her  ladyship  pass.' 
There  were  walkers  and  water-carriers, 
with  goat-skins  full  on  their  back,  and 
fruit-sellers,  and  orange  girls,  and  our- 
selves and  others  driving  at  full  gallop, 
regardless  of  all  the  Copts,  Abyssinians, 
Greeks,  Turks,  Farsees,  Nubians,  and 
Jews,  which  crowded  the  path.  But 
curiosity  of  this  sort  is  soon  satisfied,  and 
these  novelties  are  passed,  when  I  find 
myself  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  more  full 
of  mud  and  misery,  dark,  dirty,  twisting 
lanes,  arched  almost  over  by  verandahs, 
and  wretchedly  paved,  or  not  paved  at 
all,  full  of  smells  and  disgusting  sights, 
— such  as  lean,  mangy  dogs,  and  ragged 
beggars  quivering  with  lice,  and  poverty- 
stricken  people, — all  this  more  than  the 
whole  world  can  produce  anywhere  else, 
not  excepting  even  the  Jewish  city  of 
Prague,  which  astonished  me  beyond 
comparison  till  I  saw  the  poorer  portions 
of  Curo.  The  quarter  of  the  Jews  in 
Cairo  is  also  horribly-  gloomy,  character- 


istic of  their  degraded  position.  Its  alleys 
are  so  narrow  that  the  upper  storeys 
meet.  It  is  provided  with  strong  and 
heavy  gates,  at  both  ends,  to  shut  them 
in  from  assault  at  periods  of  public  com- 
motion. But  they  are  wealthier  than 
their  sordid  appearances  indicate." 

The  Doctor  pays  a  visit  to 

THE  GREAT  PYRAMID. 

*'  A  pyramid  whose  base  is  said  to 
cover  thirteen  acres,  equal  to  the  area 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London — whose 
four  sides  measure  a  thousand  yards  at 
the  bottom — whose  bulk  is  said  to  con- 
tain eighty-five  millions  of  cubic  feet — 
whose  weight  is  said  to  be  six  millions  of 
tons — whose  erection,  it  is  said,  would 
occupy  three  thousand  men  twenty  years 
—and  the  materials  of  which,  when 
broken  up,  would,  it  is  said,  rear  a  wall 
round  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  ten 
feet  high,  and  two  and  a-half  feet  thick. 

"What  a  magnificent  panorama  was 
now  unfolded  around  me  as  the  centre  of 
a  circle,  with  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles 
in  every  direction ;  and  how  my  eyes 
feasted  on  the  sight!  There  is  a  vast 
level  plain,  bounded  only  by  the  Arabian 
and  Libyan  mountains,  and  of  several 
thousand  miles  in  extent — the  region  of 
burning  thirst,  of  the  dcceitfhl  and  danc- 
ing mirage,  and  of  the  deadly  simoom. 
It  is  watered  by  the  magnificent  Nile« 
creeping,  in  its  green  embroidered  course, 
through  a  wide  waste  of  golden  sand, 
glaring  and  glittering  in  the  brightness 
of  the  sun  like  a  serpent  of  silver.     .     . 

Here  there  is  a  sugar 

plantation,  or  a  grove  of  acacia  and  palm 
trees ;  there,  is  a  patch  of  green  meadow, 
in  which  cattle  are  grazing ;  and  on  all 
its  banks,  wheat,  and  flax,  and  cotton, 
and  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco,  arc  seen — 
some  green  and  some  golden.  The  bound- 
less prospect  is  everywhere  intersected 
by  numerous  canals,  which  regulate  the 
inundations  of  the  river,  and  by  trees  on 
their  banks,  which  give  a  character  of 
English  comfort  to  the  landscape." 

The  following  are  good  sketches  from 
Palestine : — 

JBRDSALBM. 

"  When  attaining  the  brow  of  a  long 
sloping  tract  of  country,  I  saw  a  range  of 
blue  mountains  mingling  with  the  sky  in 
the  far  distance.  1  asked  the  Jew  what 
mountains  these  were  ?  and  he  answered, 
they  were  the  hills  of  Ammon  and  of 
Moab  by  the  Dead  Sea,  and  beyond  Jeri- 
cho and  Jordan.  In  another  minute  there 
started  into  view,  within  two  miles  of  me, 
a  tame,  solitary  town,  of  no  great  size, 
but  with  a  mass  of  flat-roofed  houses,  and 
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surrounded  with  higb  wall»,  having  bat- 
tlements, with  loopholes  along  their  tops 
for  arrows  «n<l  musketry,  and  being 
planted  at  regular  distances  by  square 
towers.    I  needed  nobody  to  tell  me  that 

this  must  be  Jerusalem 

''The  impression  of  all  I  saw  in  the 
city  was  so  intense,  that  a  kind  of 
faintness  came  o?er  me,  and,  without 
thinking  of  it,  or  being  able  to  pre- 
vent it,  I  first  burst  into  tears,  and 
then  gave  utterance  to  prayer.  I  saw 
already  several  aged  and  feeble  Jews, 
mean  and  melancholy,  engaged  at  their 
devotions,  muttering  the  law  aloud,  and 
tearing  at,  as  it  were,  the  stones  of  the 
street.  With  wild  lamentations  they 
were  imploring  the  God  of  their  fathers 
to  restore  to  them  the  sceptre  that  hai) 
passed  away,  and  to  send  them  the  Mes- 
siah, that  this  land  might  be  their  own. 
I  thought  the  coincidence  remarkable, 
when  I  heard,  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
minarets  of  the  Turks  the  well-known 
Mohammedan  cry,  sounded  and  sung  in 
long  triumphant  chorus,  '  There  is  no 
Ood  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  His 
prophet.'  The  contrast  brought  a  feel- 
ing of  fear  over  my  frame,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  Jacob,  when  he  awoke  frouj 
his  dream  at  Bethel,  occurred  to  me, — 
'And  Jacob  was  afraid,  and  said,  How 
dreadful  is  this  place!'  Sympathizing 
with  the  poor  Jews,  *  Pray,'  said  I,  '  for 
the  peace  of  Jerusalem.  They  shall  pros- 
per that  love  thee.  Peace  be  within  thy 
walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces.' 
And  as  to  the  proud  prayer  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan, I  said,  '  Now,  indeed,  has  the 
sceptre  departed  from  Judah,  and  the 
land  become  a  prey  to  the  spoiler.' " 

VALLET  OF  JEH08HAPHAT. 

''  This  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  has  been 
the  theatre  of  the  awful  evangelical  tra- 
gedy,—the  tears,  the  groans,  and  the 
blooiy  sweat  of  Christ.  Often  have  these 
heights  shove  me  glittered  with  the  arms 
of  the  Persian,  the  Saracen,  the  Greek, 
the  Roman,  the  Christian  Crusader,  and 
the  Turk.  Along  both  sides  of  this  val- 
ley, all  the  old  prophets,  in  their  day  and 
generation,  have  walked,  and  uttered  their 
cries  of  sadness  and  of  horror,  and  their 
fearful  warnings  to  the  Jews.  Here  they 
have  all,  in  their  turn,  meditated,  and 
prayed,  and  praised  Jehovah, — here  they 
may  have  seen  tiieir  visions,  and  been  in- 
spired by  the  Spirit  to  foretell  the  coming 
of  the  promised  Messiah,— here,  when 
Absalom,  by  fair  speeches,  had  stolen  the 
hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel,  and  formed  a 
dangerous  conspiracy  against  his  own 
father, — 'David  went  up  by  the  ascent 


of  Mount  Olivet,  and  wept  as  he  went  vp^ 
and  had  his  head  covered ;  and  he  went 
barefoot;  and  all  the  people  that  was  with 
him  covered  every  man  his  head,  and  they 
went  up,  weeping  as  they  went  up." 

The  following  is  the  fullest  and  best 
account  we  have  met  with  of 

tHB  JEWS  IN  PXLB8TINB. 

1.  Their  CAaroc/er.—*' The  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  is 
their  being  very  religious,  superstitions, 
and  bigoted,  with  respect  to  their  sacred 
places.  Seventeen  times  have  they  wit- 
nessed the  destruction  of  their  eity,  yet 
nothing  deters  them  from  turning  their 
faces  towards  Zion.  Their  real  religious 
character  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  those  who  come  to  Jerusalem  are 
the  elite  of  the  devotional  Jews  of  other 
countries." 

2.  Their  Numheri.--"  The  number  ai 
Jews  have  of  late  greatly  increased,  and 
that  they  are  supported  by  Jews  in  other 
parts  of  tlie  world,  chiefly  by  the  Jews  of 
Holland,  and  also  by  those  of  America. 
Messengers  are  often  sent  to  collect  the 
money,  or  it  is  transmitted  by  rich  friends 
and  pious  Jews,  or  it  is  brought  by  Jew- 
ish pilgrims  visiting  the  Holy  Land  from 
time  to  time.  But  whatever  way  the 
money  comes,  it  is  all  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  rabbis,  who  distribute  it 
among  their  respective  flbcks,  and  ac- 
quire, on  that  account,  great  influence 
over  their  people.  Msny  of  the  Jews 
about  Jerusalem  are  rich,  and  even  pos- 
sess a  good  deal  of  property  in  the  city ; 
but  they  are  careful  to  conceal  their 
wealth,  and  even  their  comfort,  from  the 
greedy  and  jealous  eye  of  their  rulers, 
lest,  by  awakening  their  cupidity,  sooie 
vile  plot  should  be  devised  to  their  pre- 
judice. They  reside  chiefly  on  the  rug- 
ged slope  of  Mount  Zion,  over  against  the 
temple,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
near  to  the  shambles.  It  is  a  deplorable 
place,  with  narrow,  dirty  lanes ;  and,  ss 
you  enter  it,  you  must  inhale  the  infeced 
air  of  its  close  alleys,  reeking  with  putrid 
filth.  Without,  all  seems  to  be  misery 
and  social  degradation ;  and  their  wretch- 
ed and  ruinous  habitations  are  crowded 
together  in  poverty  and  filth." 

3.  Their  means  of  support  —  *•  The 
greatest  number  of  resident  Jews  sre 
supported  by  annual  contributions,  made 
by  the  various  synagogues  of  their 
brethren  in  other  countries.  Those  who 
possess  some  little  property  when  they 
^uit  Europe  for  Palestine,  very  commonly 
make  it  over  to  friends,  on  condition  that 
they  remit  them  an  annuity  while  they 
sojourn  in  the  Holy  Land.    The  general 
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sum  annually  raised  affords  about  Ato 
docata,  or  £3,  lOs.  for  each  inan  yearly. 
The  whole  money  is  remitted  to  a  ridi 
Jewish  merchant  at  Amsterdam,  who  is 
called  the  President  of  the  Holy  Land. 
He  remits  tha  same  to  the  Austrian 
Consul  at  Beyrout,  who  forwards  it  to 
Jerusalem  for  distribution.  Tlie  average 
amount  may  be  near  £3000.  Instead  of 
doing  good,  this  money  engenders  strife 
and  idleness.  As  a  body,  the  Jews  are 
much  divided  hy  jealousies  and  hatreds 
of  every  sort.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity.  No 
Jew  trusts  his  brother,  or  anybody  else. 
And  eveiy  solitary  Jew,  met  on  the 
street,  gives  the  impression  of  a  man 
walking  in  the  expectation  of  being  in- 
snlted." 

4.  Success  attending  Miuionary  Labour, 
— ''The  following  modes  of  operation 
have  been  employed  of  late :  First,  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  lends  his  whole 
energies  to  the  work  of  propagating  Uie 
Gospel  and  converting  the  Jews.  In 
season  and  out  of  season,  by  night  and 
by  day,  by  prayer  and  preaching,  by 
word  and  sacrament,  by  distributing  the 
Scriptures,  by  personal  visitation  from 
house  to  house,  by  alms-giving  and  everv 
deed  of  charity  and  love,  in  which  he  is 
aided  and  often  surpassed  by  his  lady, 
and  by  every  method  of  operation  which 
any  man  can  employ,  his  head,  his  hand, 
and  his  heart,  are  at  the  work. 

**  Next,  a  Mission,  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  EngUmd,  hss  been  estab- 
lished at  Jerusalem  by  the  London  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  Christianity  among 
the  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land.  Jerusalem 
ia  the  head-quarters,  or  principal  station 
of  this  Mission.  Missionaries  are  idso 
planted  by  this  Society  at  Jaffa  and  Za< 
fed ;  the  one  at  Beyrout  has  gone  to  his 
rest.  Hebron  is  visited  by  missionaries 
ftom  Jerusalem  and  Tyre;  Sidon  and 
Damascus  were  visited  by  the  mission- 
ary at  Beyrout;  and  Tiberias  has 
been  visited  by  the  missionary  at  Zafed. 
An  evangelical  church  has  been  built, 
at  considerable  expense,  in  connexion 
with  the  bishopric,  and  it  is  sustained 
at  the  joint  cost  of  the  English  and 
Prussian  governments.  Here  every  mode 
of  operation  is  in  fiill  vigour.  An  hos- 
pital, with  a  dispensary  attached,  has  also 
been  established  for  the  reception  of  sick 
Jews,  who  are  either  brought  within  its 
walla,  or  are  attended  in  their  own  houses, 
according  to  circumstances.  This  estab- 
lishment is  superintended  by  an  English 
medical  gentleman  of  adequate  education 
and  experience;  and  altogether  it  has 
been  exceedingly  useAil,  directly  in  pro- 
qiotlDg  the  cure  of  the  bodily  ailments  of 


the  Jews,  and  indirectly  in  healing  theur 
soul,  by  their  being  furnished  also  with 
the  balm  that  is  from  Gilead,  and  by  the 
physician  that  is  there.  A  house  of  in- 
dustry has  also  been  formed,  into  which 
the  converted  Jews  are  taken  and  taught 
a  trade,  so  as  to  make  them  independent 
in  their  worldly  circumstances,  and  to 
remove  them  tVom  the  temptations  by 
which,  in  poverty,  they  might  be  drawn 
back  to  their  former  religious  persuasions. 
Thus  by  exemplifying  practical  Christ- 
ianity, the  London  Jewish  Society  are 
working  at  the  right  end  of  the  lever  of 
conversion,  and  they  are  rendering  their 
work  secure.  Both  in  the  hospital  and 
in  the  house  of  industry,  plenty  of  New 
Testaments,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  are 
laid  on  the  tables.  But  while  every  facil- 
ity is  given  to  the  reading  of  the  Gospels, 
there  is  nothing  like  compulsion,  or  any 
indications  that  the  conversion  of  the 
inmates  is  the  sole  but  disguised  object 
of  these  institutions.  On  the  contrary, 
everything  is  done,  so  far  as  the  funds 
will  admit  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  In 
connexion  with  all  these  noble  institu- 
tions, the  London  Jewish  Missionary  So- 
ciety are  well  convinced  how  extremely 
difficult  it  is  to  convert  a  single  old  Jew 
out  of  a  million  of  them;  and  therefore 
they  have  directed  their  main  endeavours 
towards  tlie  young  Jews  in  Palestine. 
Knowing,  moreover,  that  kindness  shewn 
to  the  children  is  the  readiest  and  surest 
way  to  soften  the  heart  of  the  parents, 
they  iiavo  erected  schools  where  Christ- 
ian children,  boys  and  girls,  are  tought, 
and  where  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Jews  learn  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the 
English  Isnguage  with  ease  and  accuracy. 
This  department  of  the  missionary  scheme 
has  been  essentially  useful,  and  seems  to 
be  very  popular  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  ris- 
ing Jewish  generation  are  thereby  fitted, 
at  no  expense  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
for  becoming  mercantile  men  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world  ;  and  the  young 
hearts  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  thus 
united  by  the  tie  of  companions  and 
school-fellows,  which  no  distance  in  time, 
or  space,  or  difference  in  religion,  can 
ever  sever. 

*'As  might  have  been  expected,  all 
these  undertakings,  on  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  Society,  were  violently  opposed 
on  the  part  of  tlie  Jews.  But  in  spite  of 
all  manner  of  opposition,  the  Mission  has 
kept  its  ground.  Nay,  their  efforts  have 
not  been  without  result.  Some  Jews 
have  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  saving  ^truths  of  the  Gospel.  They 
have  been  baptized,  and  confessed  their 
faith  in  a  crucified  Messiah.    Some  of 
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these  have  already  become  inissionaries 
to  their  unbelieving  brethren,  —  some 
have  even  been  received  into  the  minis- 
try,— and  many  are  preparins:  for  the 
work  of  missions  and  the  ministry,  and 
will  ere  long  become  able  hands  in  both. 
So  early  as  September  1838,  the  first 
native  Jew,  Rabbi  Joseph,  was  awakened 
at  Jerusalem.  In  1839,  three  rabbis, 
native  Jews,  had  become  inquirers  after 
the  faiih  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  And  these 
seem  to  have  been  all  the  known  fruits 
up  to  the  period  of  the  narrative  of  the 
mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews  f^om  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1839.  But  the 
good  work  has  made  decided  progress 
during  the  twelve  years  which  have  in- 
tervened. *  Progress/  I  was  told  by  the 
English  Consul,  *  has  been  made  every 
year,  and  great  progress  has  been  made 
within  the  last  three  years.'  I  saw  it, 
and  was  assured  of  its  truth,  both  by  the 
bishop  and  British  Consul,  '  that  Jerusa- 
lem is  now  in  a  transition  state,  and  on 
the  eve  of  some  great  change.' " 

We  would  call  the  special  attention  of 
our  Jewish  Committee  to  the  Doctor's 
recommendation  of  our  establishing  a 
mission  in  Palestine. 

The  Doctor,  upon  his  return  home,  and 
when  visiting  Florence,  makes  graceful 
mention  of  one  who  has  not  left  behind 
a  kinder  heart : — 

•*  How  pretty  and  how  peaceful  did 
Florence  appear  in  the  evening  sunshine, 
and  what  a  bustling  succession  of  recol- 
lections crowded  over  my  mind  I  And  I 
thought  of  my  amiable,  pious,  and  active 
friend  and  fellow-labourer  in  the  rine- 
yard,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Black  of  the  Barony, 
Glasgow;  and  I  said,  Peace  be  to  his 
mortal  remains, — ^his  soul  is  in  Paradise." 

We  might  offer  a  few  minute  criticisms 
upon  this  book,  but  we  forbear.  We  do 
not  think  the  Doctor  has  shewn  much 
judgment  or  discrimination  in  his  de- 
voteeism  among  the  sacred  sites  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Holy  Land ;  and  there  are 
some  expressions  (which  belong  to  slang 
rather  than  to  sin)  which,  we  think, 
might  have  been  omitted  with  advantage. 
But  we  have  no  apace  or  time  to  say 
more. 

We  are  glad  to  know  flrom  this  volume 
that  Dr.  Alton  has  returned  in  safety  to 
Dolphinton,  to  attend  once  more  to  the 
**  manse  economics, "  and  to  minister 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  parish 


church,  without  envying  the  Pope  his 
ampler  palace  or  his  ampler  temple.  We 
trust  also  that  he  is  duly  sensible  of  all 
his  mercies  in  having  escaped  so  many 
perils  by  sea  and  land,  and  that  the  par- 
ishioners of  Dolphinton  are  equally  grate- 
ful for  his  preservation ;  and  that  neither 
murderous  Bedouin,  nor  fierce  Turk,  have 
succeeded  in  creating  a  vacancy.  As  the 
Doctor  sits  surrounded  by  his  respectsble 
session,  let  him  not  forget  the  savsge 
hordes  which  often  surrounded  him  in 
the  lonely  waste  bowling  wilderness. 
Let  him,  on  quiet  summer  nights  at 
home,  recal  that  night  when  he  ducked 
on  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  and  prudently 
fell  down  as  if  dead,  to  avoid  the  hissing 
ball  of  the  infideL  When  he  meeU  his 
admiring  and  dvil  parishioners,  lei  \nm 
recal  the  fierce  robber  who  wished  to 
obtain  an  augmentation  at  his  expense, 
amidst  the  horrid  defiles  of  Jaffa.  Wheo 
robed  for  the  pulpit,  let  him  remember 
the  hour  when,  mounted  on  his  **ass,  and 
clothed  in  white  linen,  with  a  straw  hat 
and  turban,"  he  began  his  pictureaqae 
but  hot  and  dusty  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa- 
lem. And,  finally,  when  he  contemplates 
the  quiet,  unostentatious  nook  in  the  rural 
churchyard  of  Dolphinton,  where  his  bones 
will  repose, — may  it  be  many  years  hence* 
—after  his  last  day's  journey  is  over,  may 
he  not  forget  the  day  when  the  Arabs 
approached  him  on  the  topmost  verge  of 
the  awfUl  pyramid,  "  when,  with  a  push, 
or  kick,  or  the  withdrawing  of  their  hands, 
his  days  would  have  been  numbered ;  and 
when  he  would  have  been  buried  in  the 
desert  among  the  ancient  kings,  or  moie 
likely  worried  by  the  hungry  hyaenas  !* 
We  wish  his  book  good  success,  not 
certainly  because  *'  the  enterprising  pub- 
lishers have  bought  the  MS.  atahandsone 
sum,  and  all  is  stereotyped  with  the  con- 
fident expectation  of  selling  ten  thousand 
copies  of  the  work,"  for  all  this  concerns 
only  the  pockets  of  the  Doctor  and  his 
publishers ;  but  the  book,  for  the  sake  of 
readers  and  purchasers, — though  it  might 
have  been  one-half  smaller,  and  there- 
fore one-half  cheaper, — is  still  good  and 
amusing ;  and  this  concerns  the  public, 
with  whom  we  have  alone  to  da 
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A  POBT'S  DYING  HYMN. 


*'  Be  mote  who  will,  who  flBn* 
Tet  I  win  pimiw  the«  with  ImpMiion'd  voice ! 
Me  dldal  thoa  eoMdtaie  «  price!  of  thine 
la  eueh  m  temple  ae  we  bow  beboUt 
Reer'd  for  thy  preeenoe ;  therefore  am  I  booat 
To  wonhip  hete,  ead  erefywheic." 


Thi  blue,  deep,  gloriotu  heavens  I— I  lift  mine 
•je. 
AiMl  blfM  fhee,  O  oqr  OodI  that  I  have  met 
And  own*d  thine  ima^e  in  the  majeitj 

Of  their  calm  temple  still  I— that  never  yet 
There  hath  tby  face  been  shroaded  from  my 

■ishi 
By  noontide  blase,  or  sweeping  storm  of  night : 
1  bless  thee,  O  my  God! 

That  BOW  still  elssMr.  from  their  piore  expanse, 
I  sae  the  mercy  of  thine  aspect  shine. 

Touching  death's  features  with  a  lovely  glance 
Of  light,  serenely,  solemnly  divine. 

And  lendiBg  lo  each  holy  star  a  ray 

As  of  Und  tym,  that  woo  my  soul  awaj : 

I  bless  thee,  O  my  God! 

That  1  have  heard  thy  voice,  nor  been  aftmid, 
b  tbo  earth'k  gardan— *midst  the  mountains  old 

And  the  low  thrillings  of  the  forest-shade. 
And  the  wild  sound  of  waters  uncontroU'd— 

And  upon  many  a  desert  plain  and  shore— 

Ho  aolltude— for  thera  I  frit  fftee  more  : 

1  bless  thoe,  O  my  God  I 

And  if  thy  Spirit  on  thy  chHd  hath  shed 

The  gift,  the  vision  of  the  unseal'd  eye, 
To  pierce  the  mitt  o'er  life's  deep  meanings 
sptread. 
To  reach  the  hidden  fonntain-ums  that  He 
Far  hi  man's  heart- tf  1  have  kept  it  free 
And  pure— a  oonseerstion  unto  thee : 

I  bless  thee,  O  my  Oodl 

If  my  souTs  utterance  hath  by  thee  been  flraught 
With  an  awakenfaig  power— If  thou  hast  made, 
like  the  wing'd  ssed,  the  breathings  of  my 
ihonght. 
And  by  tbe  swift  winds  bid  them  be  convey*d 
To  lands  of  other  lays,  and  there  become 
Native  aa  early  melodies  of  home : 

I  bless  thee,  O  my  God  I 

Kot  for  the  brightness  of  a  mortal  wreath. 
Not  fbr  a  place  *midst  Ungly  minstrels  dead. 

Bat  tlmt  perebanoe,  a  frint  gale  of  thy  breath, 
A  still  small  whisper  in  my  song  hath  led 

One  struggling  spirit  upwards  to  thy  thrune, 

Or  but  one  hope,  one  prayer :— for  this  alone 
Ibieasthee,  OmyGod! 

That  T  have  loved— that  I  have  known  the  love 
Which  troubles  in  the  soul  tbe  tearftil  springs. 

Tat,  with  a  colonring  halo  from  above, 
Tii«cs  and  glorifies  all  earthly  things, 

WteU'er  iU  anguish  or  its  woe  may  be. 

Btill  wssfing  links  for  intercourse  with  thee : 
I  bleiB  thee,  O  my  Oodl 


That  by  the  passion  of  its  deep  distress, 
And  by  the  o*erflowtng  of  its  mighty  prayer, 

And  by  tbe  yearning  of  ita  teodemesa. 
Too  ftiU  for  words  upon  their  stream  to  bear, 

I  have  been  drawn  still  closer  to  thy  shrine, 

Wellspring  of  love,  the  untkthom'd,  the  divine ; 
I  bless  thee,  OmyGod! 

That  hope  hath  ne'er  my  heart  or  song  forsaken. 
High  hope,  which  even  from  mystery,  doubt. 


Calm,  rejoicingly,  the  things  hath  taken 

Whereby  its  torchlight  for  the  race  was  fed: 
That  passing  storms  have  only  frnn'd  the  fire, 
Which  pierced  them  still  with  its  triumphal 


Ibleaathss,OiqjGod( 

Now  srt  thou  calUng  me  in  every  gale. 

Bach  sound  and  token  of  the  dying  day : 
Thou  leavest  me  not,  though  early  life  grows 
pale, 
I  am  not  darkly  sinking  to  decay ; 
But,  hour  by  hour,  my  soul's  dissolving  shroud 
Melts  off  to  radianoe,  aa  a  silvery  cloud. 

I  bless  thee,  O  mj  God  I 

And  if  tUs  earth,  with  all  Ita  choral  streams. 
And  erowning  woods,  and  soft  or  solemn  sklei. 

And  mountain  sanctuariea  for  poet's  dreams. 
Be  lovely  still  in  my  departing  eyes— 

'Tis  not  that  fondly  I  would  linger  here, 

But  that  thy  footprints  on  its  dust  appear : 

I  bless  thee,  OmyGod  r 

And  that  the  tender  shadowing  I  behold. 
The  tracery  veining  every  leaf  and  flower. 

Of  glorlea  cast  hi  more  cooaommate  mould. 
No  longer  vassals  to  the  changaftil  boar ; 

That  life's  last  roses  to  my  thoughts  can  bring 

Rich  visions  of  imperishable  spring : 

I  bless  thee,  O  my  God! 

Teal  the  young  vernal  voices  in  the  skies 
Woo  me  not  back,  but,  wandering  past  mine 
ear, 
flsem  heralds  of  th'  eternal  melodies, 

Tbe  spirit-musio,  imperturb'd  and  clear ; 
The  full  of  soul,  yet  passionate  no  more— 
Let  nu*,  too,  joining  Uxose  pure  strains,  adore  ? 
I  blese  thee,  O  my  God! 

Now  aid,  sustain  me  still !— to  thee  T  oome. 

Make  thou  my  dwelling  where  thy  children  are  I 
And  for  the  hope  of  that  immortal  home. 

And  for  thy  Son,  tbe  bright  aod  Momfaig  Star, 
The  sufferer  and  the  victim-kiag  of  death, 
I  blesa  thee  with  my  ghid  song's  dying  breath ! 
I  bless  thee,  O  my  Ood ! 
Hbmams. 
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A  VISIT  TO  CONNEMABA. 


Mt  deab  Mb.  Editob, — All  jonr  read- 
en  must  be  aware  of  the  movement  in 
Ireland  which  is  rousing  the  anger  of  the 
priests,  and  inspiring  the  hopes  of  Pro- 
testants that  better  days  for  that  unhappy 
country  are  yet  in  store. 

In  difierent  parts  of  Ireland  the  con- 
versions from  Popery  to  Protestantism 
have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been 
Tery  numerous.  My  attention  had  re- 
cently been  drawn  to  the  west  of  Ireland, 
and  to  the  county  of  Galway  in  particu- 
lar. The  reports  which  had  been  circu- 
lated from  time  to  time  respecting  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  schools  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Irish  Church 
Mission,  were  of  the  most  remarkable 
nature.  We  were  told  that  Boman 
Catholics,  in  large  numbers,  had  sent 
their  children  to  these  Protestant  schools, 
where  the  Bible  is  read  and  expounded — 
where  doctrines  entirely  snbversiTe  of 
the  dogmas  of  Popezy  are  taught ;  and 
that  the  parents  were  awaxe  of  all  that  is 
done,  and  were  content  to  let  their  child- 
ren remain  under  the  influence  of  such 
Protestant  instruction.  In  England  and 
Scotland  such  statements  were  reoeired 
at  flrst  with  incredulity.  We  were  slow 
to  beliere  them.  It  was  only  by  proofs 
which  could  not  be  controverted  that  the 
public  mkid  in  this  country  admitted  the 
facts  to  be  as  they  were  reported.  The 
opponents  of  all  evangelical  religion  in 
Ireland,  themselves  at  last  avowed  that 
the  rumours  of  conversion  to  Protest- 
antism were  too  true. 

But  motives  for  these  admitted  changes 
were  suggested  by  the  Papiste.  It  was 
asserted,  that  bribery  was  at  work ;  that 
the  Protestant  clergy  availed  themselres 
of  the  poverty  of  the  Irish  Bomanists, 
and  tempted  them  with  the  bait  of  clothes 
and  food,  if  thc^  would  consent  to  bring 
their  children  to  be  educated  at  the  Pro- 
testant schooU ;  that--as  the  pervert  Mr. 
Lucas,  M.P.,  in  his  late  correspondence 
with  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  has  elegantly 
expressed  it— it  was  a  "  souping,  swind- 
ling, mammon  proselytism."  These  asser- 
tions were  not  limited  in  thehr  application 


to  the  children.  TbeProtestantdeigy  were 
accused  of  tampering  with  the  -faith  of 
the  adult  Bomanist,  and  holding  out  the 
prospect  of  relief  to  himself  if  he  would 
abjure  the  church  of  his  fitthera,  and 
adopt  the  Protestant  £uth. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  the  writer  was 
induced  to  visit  Irdand,  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  examining  for  himself  the  real 
facts  of  the  case.  Some  of  the  results 
are  given,  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  take 
any  interest  in  the  matter. 

On  proceeding  to  Connemara  by  the 
car,  a  priest  joined  us  not  fiur  from 
Oughterard,  and  continued,  for  two  or 
three  hours,  a  fellow-passenger.  We 
soon  entered  into  oonveraation.  I  was 
just  thinking  how  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Protestant  schoola  and  the 
atir-abont,  (the  food  given  ta  the  child- 
ren,) when  luckily  the  priest  htms^ 
a£R>rded  me  the  opportunity  I  desired, 
by  saying,  that  there  was  a  great  com- 
motion in  these  quarters  just  now  con- 
oeming  schools.  I  asked  him  for  par- 
ticulars, being  anxious  to  hear  his  aooomit 
of  the  matter,  and  thus  possess  myself 
of  both  sides  of  the  question. 

He  dealt  preUy  severely  with  all 
parties  concerned,  and  dedared,  that  if 
we  in  England  knew  the  working  of  the 
system  we  would  not  give  one  penny  to 
aid  the  proselytizers.  **  How  so  ?"  said  L 
'*  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  children 
are  bribed  to  attend  the  school  f "— '<  I  do," 
he  replied ;  **  they  are  offered  clothes  and 
food  to  attend  school ;  and  the  children  go 
because  they  get  food  and  dothes."  "And 
do  you  think,"  I  inquired,  <«that  the 
Protestants  have  gained  many  converts 
by  the  plan  ?"—**  Indeed,"  he  answered, 
*<  I  dont  think  th^  have."  I  asked  him 
**  if  he  knew  whether  many  had  retuned 
to  Popery  after  having  once  renounced 
it?"— To  which  he  answered,  by  saying, 
"He  believed  many  had  returned;"  and 
ho  added,  "  that  if  the  meal  was  with- 
drawn, Uuy  woM  reium  m  thommrndt.* 
This  I  thought  a  ray  strong  expreasioo, 
espedaUy  as  he  had,  just  a  little  before, 
denied  the  extent  of  the  couTersions. 
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I  then  inquired,  **  Whether  he  meant 
leall/  to  affirm,  that  meal  and  clothes 
were  ofiered  to  Koraan  Catholics  on  con- 
dition  that  they  should  become  Protest- 
tant8?"~'*Thej  are  offered  meal  and 
elothes,"  he  said,  '*  if  they  will  become 
Protestants." 

I  do  not  here  repeat  all  our  conversa- 
tion ou  different  topics.  Suffice  it  to 
any,  that  an  impresaioo  was  left  upon  my 
mind  of  the  swuwe  nature  of  my  fellow- 
passenger's  reasoning.  For  instance,  he 
tokl  me  that  he  could  produce  to  me 
caaes  of  bribery; — one  case  especially, 
where  the  Protestant  clergyman  had  for 
A  week  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  a 
woman  in  hia  parish  to  leave  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  become  a  Protestant ;  and 
offered  her  clothes,  Ac,  if  she  would. 
<<  And  did  she  leave?"  I  said.—**  She  did 
not,"  replied  tlie  priest.  **  And  did  she 
get  the  meal  and  the  clothes  ?"  I  asked, 
— ^  She  was  offered  them,"  he  repeated, 
^  if  she  would  become  a  Protestant ;  but 
she  would  not  renounce  her  religion." 
This  did  not  satisfy  me.  I  wished  to 
know  whether,  after  her  refusal  to  re- 
Bounce  her  religion,  the  clothes,  &c.,  were 
given  to  her.  "That,"  said  he,  -^'I  do 
not  know ;  bat  she  refused  to  become  a 
Protestant  when  the  bribe  was  offered  to 
her."  1  insisted,  that  if  she  did  get  all 
she  needed,  notwithstanding  her  firm  ad- 
herence to  her  religion,  the  supply  of  her 
wants  was  not  offisred  an  condition  of  her 
eonversion ;  but  this  the  priest  could  not 
see.  *'  He  could  produce  the  woman,  how- 
evef*,"  he  said ;  and  I  suggested  to  him, 
that  probably  I  would  pay  him  a  yisit, 
and  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  affair. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  in  company  with 
two  friends,  (one  of  them  a  Professor  in  a 

Scotch  University,)  I  set  out  to  K ,  to 

see  the  priest.  He  was  not  at  home  when 
we  called ;  but  in  a  short  time  we  found 
him,  and  informed  him  that  the  object  of 
our  visit  was  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the 
facts  which  he  had  narrated  to  us  respect- 
ing the  woman :  we  added  a  request  that 
he  would  accompany  us  to  her  house. 
•*  Well,"  be  rejoined,  ••  if  you  come  to  my 
house  in  half-an-hour,  I'll  produce  the 
woman."  **  But  why  not  go  with  ns?"  1 
said ;  to  which  he  replied,  thftt  he  did  not 


know  where  she  lived.  "What  is  her 
name  ?"  I  said.—"  Catherine."  "  Cathe- 
rine what  ?"  I  demanded.—*'  Well,"  quoth 
he,  with  a  pondering  and  puzzled  look| 
**upon  my  word  I  don't  remember  her 
maiden  name ;  but  I'll  get  the  woman;  I 
saw  her  yesterday."  **  What  is  her  married 
name?"  I  said.— **  Well,"  he  rejoined, 
**upon  my  word,  her  married  name — I 
really  at  this  moment — but  I'll  get  the 
woman." 

I  tliought  it  somewhat  strange,  and  so 
will  you,  that  a  case  of  such  importance 
in  the  priest's  estimation,  should  be  so 
little  understood  in  its  details.  Here  we 
were,  in  the  priest's  own  parish,  in  the 
village  where  a  woman  lived  whose  faith, 
according  to  his  reiterated  assertions,  had 
been  tampered  with;  we  had  come  ten 
Irish  miles,  at  a  general  invitation  of  th^ 
priest  himself,  to  investigate  the  case 
which  he  knew  so  well  about,  and  yet 
the  priest  declares  he  neither  knows  the 
name  of  the  woman,  nor  her  residence, 
nor  anything  about  her,  but  that  she  has 
been  tempted  to  apostacy  by  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  and  that  her  name  is  Catherine. 

However,  the  priest  did  send  for  the 
woman.  He  turned  to  a  labourer  who 
was  working  at  the  roadside;  *<6o," 
said  he,  **and  tell  Catherine— Catherine" 
(mumbling  as  he  spoke,  to  imitate  obli- 
vion of  the  surname  of  Catherine)— **  the 
woman  you  saw  me  speaking  to  here  yes- 
terday."-** Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man,  touch- 
ing his  bonnet,  and  setting  off  to  obey. 
I  called  to  him,  to  inquire  the  name  of. 
the  woman ;  to  which  the  fellow  replied, 
**  Katfdin  Connedly,  sir."  **  Oh !"  said  the 
priest,  •*  is  Conneelly  her  name  ?"  The  poor 
Irishman  stared  at  the  priest,  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  feigned 
surprise,  and  forthwith  he  departed. 

We  accompanied  the  priest  to  his  own 
dwelling;  and  as  we  walked  down  the 
street,  he  suddenly  said,  *<  I  can  shew  you 
a  poor  widow  woman  who  was  pnt  out  of 
her  house  because  she  withdrew  her  child- 
ren from  the  Protestant  school;  there^" 
said  he,  **is  a  case  of  persecution  for  you. 
This  is  the  house,"  he  added,  stopping 
short  at  a  low  cabin  where  a  woman  was 
engaged  in  some  domestic  work.  *'Come 
down,  Mrs,  Kfelly ;"  said  the  priest,  "come 
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down  to  my  house,  and  answer  these 
gentlemen  the  questions  they  will  put 
to  jou  about  your  children  being  taken 
from  the  school;  and  you  will  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  as  if  you  were  upon  oath;** 
and  turning  to  us,  he  inquired  if  that 
was  not  fair ;— to  which  we  gare  assent. 
I  walked  into  the  woman's  house,  where 
I  saw  one  child,  a  girl  of  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  who,  the  mother  informed 
me,  was  at  present  at  the  Protestant 
school.  She  informed  me  that  she  had 
no  way  of  supporting  her  children,  and 
that  as  the  children  got  something  to 
eat  at  the  school,  she  sent  them  there; 
although  all  the  children  get  there  is  but 
one  meal  a-day.  She  told  me  a  story 
about  her  being  put  out  of  her  house  by 
the  agent,  and  how  she  had  gained  her 
case  at  law,  and  was  now  in  quiet  pos- 
session again.  She  replied  to  my  inter- 
rogations, that  she  was  a  Catholic  herself, 
and  would  remain  so,  by  the  help  of  God 
and  the  blessed  Virgin;  but  ibr  her 
children,  they  might  learn  to  read,  and 
judge  for  themselves.  I  left  her  and 
joined  the  priest,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Mrs.  Kelly  came  down.  "  Now,"  said  the 
priest,  "  gentlemen,  put  any  questions  to 
her  you  please.'*  We  did  so,  and  the  fol- 
lowing two  facts  were  elicited : — 

1.  The  man  who  put  her  out  of  her  house 
is  a  Roman  Catholic. 

2.  Her  children  were  attepding  the  Pro- 
testant school  at  the  time  she  was  ejected. 

And  this  was  the  great  case  of  perse- 
cution! The  woman  had  been  success- 
ful in  her  suit  with  the  agent  or  factor; 
but  the  case  had  no  more  to  do  with 
Protestantism  than  with  the  nebular 
hypothesis.  She  was  in  the  presence  of 
her  priest,  and  was  obTiously  embar- 
rassed. It  turned  out  that  at  one  period 
her  children  were  out  of  school  for 
two  days,  the  explanation  of  which  she 
stoted  confusedly  to  be,  that  the  children 
disliked  the  school ;  but  on  being  pressed 
on  this  point,  she  told  us  she  had  with- 
dhiwn  them  because  of  two  or  three  words 
which  the  priest  had  said  from  the  altar! 
On  our  demanding  what  the  two  or  three  ' 
words  were,  the  priest  interposed,  and  | 
gave  his  own  renion  of  the  words;  but ! 


he  would  not  allow  ber  to  answer  this 
question.  We  now  suffered  the  woman 
to  go, — a  permission  which  she  bad 
solicited  more  than  once,  feeling  mani- 
festly the  difBculty  of  her  position. 

During  the  sifting  of  this  case,  a  ludi- 
crous incident  occurred.  The  man  whom 
the  priest  had  despatched,  returned ;  and, 
standing  on  the  staircase,  he  ahouted  to 
the  priest  in  a  clear  and  emphatic  Toioe, 
*'Kathlin  Conneelly  says  she  wont  oome. 
She  went  out  at  the  back-dooar,  and  she 
says  she  doesn't  get  half  as  much  fkam 
the  priests  as  she  does  from  the  Jumpen." 
The  priest,  however,  gare  pereraptofy 
orders  to  command  her  presence ;  and  she 
did  in  a  short  time  come  forward.  The 
Tei7  look  of  the  woman  was  enotogh. 
A  wild  eye,  a  hardened  face,  and  an 
expression  devoid  of  all  goodness  and 
honesty,  shewed  us  that  she  was  a  per- 
son to  whom  Protestantism  and  Popeiy 
were  rery  subordinate  affairs  in  their 
spiritual  bearing. 

In  reply  to  something  that  was  aaid  to 
her,  she  poured  out  a  few  moothfuls  of 
the  /risA  language.  The  priest  gave  us 
to  understand  that  she  could  not  speak 
£oglish.  ^  Can  you  not  speak  English,  my 
woman  ?"  I  said ;  to  whk^  she  promptly 
rejoined,  "Ab,  /  can*tr  The  priest 
attempted  an  apology  for  this  seeming 
contradiction,  and  tlien  Tolunteered  to 
send  for.  an  interpreter ;  but  one  of  mj 
friends  luckily  understood  Irish.  He  chose, 
however,  to  remain  silent,  and  allow  the 
priest  to  carry  on  the  conversation. 

She  then  proceeded,  at  considerable 
length,  to  rehearse  an  interview  which  the 
English  clergyman  had  had  with  her  on 
the  subject  of  Protestantiam,—- all  which 
was  unintelligible,  of  course,  to  me ;  but 
instead  of  asking  the  meaning,  one  of  us 
requested  to  know  whether  Mr.  A.  (the 
English  clergyman)  could  speak  Irish; 
upon  which  we  were  told  that  he  eoM 
not!  The  priest  was  not  prepared  for 
this,  and  he  looked  rather  foolish  when 
we  called  in  question  the  worth  of  a 
testimony  given  in  such  circumstances. 
''How,"  we  inquired, — *<how  can  this 
woman's  evidence  be  taken?  Mr.  A. 
knows  nothing  of  Iriali,  and  she  is  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  Engiish,  and  bow  can 
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Ve  trttst  to  her  accoant  of  a  cooTena- 
tion  when  the  parties  were  speaking  to 
each  other  in  an  unknown  tongue?"  The 
priest,  I  say,  was  not  quite  ready  with 
his  answer,  hut  the  woman  was.  She  cut 
the  knot  at  onoe,  hy  launching  forth  into 
good  sound  English,  as  clear  and  as  ex- 
pressire  as  you  will  find  in  any  part  of 
Ireland!  The  priest  attempted  to  put 
her  down — to  keep  her  to  the  ancient 
Celtic;  hut  in  yainl  He  held  up  his 
hands,  he  muttered  in  Irish;  but  the 
spell  was  gone  I  The  woman's  soul  was 
roused,  the  sluice  of  her  tongue  was 
drawn,  aud  even  the  hand  that  can  open 
and  close  the  ponderous  doors  of  purga- 
tory, could  not  seal  her  voluble  lips ! 

The  whole  afiliir  was  a  wretched  failure 
—a  miserable  compound  of  ignorance  and 
dishonesty.  The  priest,  however,  offered 
to  bring  a  man  to  prove  something  else, 
not  saying  what ;  but  of  such  proof  we 
had  had  enough,  and  declined  any  further 
inquiry,  protesting  our  satisfaction  with 
what  we  had  already  seen. 

Here,  then,  was  the  issue  of  all  that 
swagger  about  bribery  and  persecution. 
Here,  in  the  priest's  own  house,  with  his 
free  selection  of  witnesses,  with  a  whole 
parish  before  him  where  to  choose,  his 
case  had  utterly  broken  down.  He 
had  talked  loudly  of  bribery  when  we 
were  far  away  from  the  scene;  he  had 
Tolnnteered  to  satisfy  us  in  such  a  way 
as  to  stem- for  ever  all  misplaced  and 
nuBtimed  benevolence;  and  I  confess  it 
was  with  some  fears  of  the  prudence  of 
the  agents  of  the  mission,  that  I  proceeded 
to  investigate  charges  made  with  such  a 
tone  of  confidence.  But  all  doubts  and 
all  fears  vanished  when  the  priest's  own 
witnesses  were  examined. 

Here,  you  will  perceive,  I  give  only  the 
evidence  produced  hy  him;  I  pass  over 
the  evidence  on  the  other  side,  which  I 
found  in  every  respect  to  confirm  the 
impressions  I  received  from  the  sources 
above  detailed. 
The  results  are  these : — * 
1.  The  means  employed  by  the  Irish 
Mission  in  Ck>nnemara,  are  Schools  and 

'  •  Having  visited  tbe  fame  district  last  jear, 
<we  can  alio  bear  testimonj  to  tbe  truth  of  thOM 
recolts^^JM,  Ch,  Mag, 


Scripture  Readers,— the  latter  being  fp 
numerous,  if  not  in  most  cases,  converts 
from  Popery. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with 
several  of  the  Scripture  Readers,  and  I 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  energy  with 
which  they  discharge  their  duties.  As  a 
class,  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  with 
(hose  portions  of  it  which  are  fatal  to  the 
pretensions  of  Popery. 

2.  Some  thousands  of  persons  have  re- 
nounced Popery.  This  fact  is  admitted 
by  the  Romanists  themselves. 

3.  No  secular  advantage  whatever  is 
gained  by  the  adult  converts.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  them  have  been  ex- 
posed to  severe  hardships  and  loss  of 
employment,  on  account  of  their  adher- 
ence to  evangelical  truth.  They  are 
subjected  to  numerous  annoyances  on 
the  part  of  some  of  their  unscrupulous 
neighbours ;  for  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  cause  of  Protestantism  is  not 
yet  the  popular  one, — the  great  mass  of 
the  people  being,  nominally  at  least,  of 
the  Romish  persuasion. 

In  connexion  with  these  facts,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  Roman  Catholics,  as  well 
as  Protestants,  are  employed  in  the  erec- 
tion of  Protestant  churches,  and  other 
works,  under  the  care  of  Protestants ;  so 
that  not  even  the  shadow  of  worldly  in- 
ducement is  held  out  to  the  population 
to  change  their  religion. 

4.  By  the  private  efforts  of  benevolent 
individuals,  tbe  poor  star%'ing  children 
who  attend  the  schools,  receive  one  meal 
of  stir-about  a-day,  without  milk  or  any 
other  accompaniment;  but  this  food  u 
not  provided  from  the  funds  of  the  Mission. 
It  is  entirely  the  gift  of  private  contribu- 
tors. And  you.  Sir,  or  any  other  tender- 
hearted man  in  Scotland,  would  set  at 
defiance  all  insinuations  of  bribery,  if 
you  saw  such  poverty-stricken  creatures 
spending  a  whole  day  in  school  fasting. 
You  would  pity  their  hunger— you  would 
relieve  it.  The  priest  I  spoke  of,  himself 
admitted,  that  he  would  supply  the  child- 
ren at  his  schools  with  food  if  he  had  the 
means. 

It  is  pleasing  to  witness  the  knowledge 
which  is  possessed  by  the  children  at  the 
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of  the  Go»pel. 

The  mission  owes  much  to  the  Rector 
of  Clifden,  the  Rev.  H.  D*  Arcy,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  mission  in  that  district. 
His  labours  and  his  perseverance  in  the 


▼isit  to  his  ooighhonrhood  will  modify 
the  sererity  of  the  bitterest  enemy  to 
the  Irish  Church.  May  every  pariah  ia 
Scotland  be  Ueaaed  with  amch  a  pastor! 
— EveryouB,  A.  W. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

IN  ANSWEB  TO  THB  QUESTION, 

*'  WHAT  CAN  WB  DO  FOR  THE  SCHEMES  OF  THE  CHURCH  ?• 


Mb.  Editor,— Your  articles  under  this 
question  ought  to  have  made  us  all  be- 
think ourselves  what  answer  we  are 
making  in  our  life  and  practice.  I  have 
long  been  strongly  of  opinion,  that  we 
make  money-getting  too  much  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  our  system.  We  deplore 
the  want  of  charity  and  liberality  in  our 
Church.  But  do  we  feel  and  deplore  the 
cause  of  this  ?  The  want  of  intelligent 
Interest  and  active  research  into  the  ob- 
jects of  those  Schemes  by  all, — ^the  want 
of  interesting  explanation  of  those  objects 
by  ministers,  teachers,  parents, — the  want 
of  various  unions  for  prayer  for  them,  have 
been  wants,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  which 
have  preceded  the  want  of  money.  And 
money  will  not  flow  into  the  treasury, 
until  indolence  has  flown  out  of  the  head 
and  heart.  The  fingers  move  sleepily 
and  slowly  in  opening  the  purse-strings, 
because  the  breath  of  life  moves  coldly 
and  sleepily  over  the  heart-strings. 

You  have  asked,  why  it  should  not  be 
considered  a  Sabbatical  employment  for 
a  minister  to  make  descriptions  of  the 
progress  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  ur- 
gent appeals  to  His  subjects  to  come  tu 
the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty, 
—a  part  of  the  Sabbath  service,  if  no 
other  opportunity  be  had  ? 

I  would  also  ask  why  week-day  lec- 
tures or  prayer- meetings,  begun  originally 
and  continued  ostensibly,  as  missionary 
meetings,  so  often — I  will  not  say  degen- 
erate, but  alter — into  ordinary  expositions 
of  Scripture;  and  except,  that  perhaps 
the  spread  of  the  kingdom  o£  Christ  is 
alluded  particularly  to  in  one  of  the 
prayers,  the  service  is  in  no  ways  differ- 
ent from  a  usual  meeting  for  wor- 
ship. I  have  asked,  why  this  is  so?  But 
I  have  not  asked  it  because  I  cannot 
myself  answer  my  own  question.  Al- 
though not  a  minister,  1  have  various 
private  assemblages  of  people  under  my 
charge, — classes  of  different  ranks  and 


ages  to  instruct;  sad  I  know  wdl  bow 
such  of  these  classes  as  were  set  apart  for 
missionary  purposes,  gradnnlly  lose  their 
distinctive  character ;  and  the  reason  they 
do  so  in  my  case,  may  very  likely  be 
recognised  as  tlie  reason  in  other  cases. 
It  is  because  expositions  of  Scripture— 
or  such  exercises  as  come  under  the  head 
of  Bible  classes,  catechetical  or  other- 
wise —  are  far  easier  to  conduct  than 
missionary  addresses.  These  require  far 
more  preparation  and  research;  therefore, 
,  either  from  indolence  or  want  of  time, 
j  (tliat  pressure  of  one  engagement  or  doty 
'  closo  on  the  heel  of  another  which  so 
!  weighs  upon  labourers  in  city  vineyards,) 
I  are  given  up.  We  have  a  quarterly, 
I  monthly,  or  weekly  missionary  meeting. 
I  A  missionary  Monday  is  Tery  comiDoa. 
We  intend  to  give  a  full  and  animated 
,  account  of  the  downfall  of  Pagan  or 
Papal  power  in  some  one  or  other  of 
the  outposts  of  the  Captain  of  salva- 
tion ;  for  this  purpose  we  muat  read  up 
what  accounts  have  lately  come  from 
the  enemy's  land,  of  hit  defeat  and  our 
Captain's  triumph.  We  experience  plea- 
sure in  the  employment.  We  are  sure 
it  will  awaken  attention  in  our  hearers, — 
but  any  day  before  hand  will  do  for  tlie 
purpose ; — we  postpone  the  reteaivfa  we 
intended— some  unexpected  call  of  daty 
overtakes  us— some  sick  call — some  post- 
poned committee  meeting, — the  mission- 
ary Monday  evening  comes,  and  we  are 
not  ready.  What  then  ?  We  can  always 
give  our  hearers  a  useful  and  pracstacal 
exposition  of  Scripture ;  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  that.  We  can  take  the  pas- 
sage we  expounded  that  morning  at 
family  worship,  or  which  afforded  us  food 
for  meditation  in  our  own  doeeU ;  and 
by  following  out  thesame  train  of  thought 
in  our  class,  we  can  cootiuue  the  plead- 
ing benefit  to  our  own  loula  as  well  as 
to  theirs.  Surely  their  souls  and  n^ods 
must  cany  away  something  good.    What 
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ean  be  better— what  fknlt  can  yoa  find  ? 
Only-  thlB*— that  as  you  brought  them 
together  for  another  object,  and  as  they 
go  away  without  it,  it  may  be  that  they 
will  think,  as  you  hare  broken  faith,  so 
may  they  break  tryst ;  and  that  they  will 
not  come  again.  They  did  not  come 
upon  Monday  just  to  hear  what  they 
heard  last  Sunday,  and  may  hear  next 
Sunday.  They  came  to  hear — not  some- 
thing better— but  something  different; 
and  I  say  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  difference. 

Let  us,  then,  who  have  missionary 
classes  and  prayer  meetings,  make  timely 
preparation— make  a  conscience  of  it-> 
begin  some  days,  or,  if  it  is  a  quarterly 
meeting,  some  weeks  before,  so  that  we 
may  finish  without  hurry,  and  not  bring 
to  the  altar  of  the  Lord  that  which  costs 
us  nothing. 

But  the  labour  is  increased  by  what  at 
first  sight  appears  the  lessening  of  it, 
—^lamely,  the  usual  desultory  subject  of 
the  lecture,  even  when  a  missionary  sub- 
ject is  kept  to.  We  are  too  apt  to  think 
any  branch  of  it  will  do;  and  so  our 
minds»  wandering  over  the  whole  field  of 
missions,  loses  time  in  fixing  what  part 
it  shall  alight  on. 

Kow,  the  plan  I  propose  will  not  only 
gire  deflniteness  and  success  to  our  pre- 
paratory studies,  but  will,  I  think,  greatly 
promote  an  intelligent  and  well-defined 
interest  in  the  Schemes  of  the  Church  in 
oar  hearers. 

There  are  now  six  collections  ordered 
tar  the  General  Assembly  throughout  her 
(marches  in  the  year,  one  for  each  of  her 
six  Schemes, — tliat  is,  one  every  two 
months.  Howreiy  many  persons  go  up  to 
chnrdi  on  the  day  of  the  collection,  with 
little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
object  for  which  their  assistance  is  asked ; 
axA  if  their  own  minister  has  been  absent 
from  his  place,  or  they  from  theirs,  the 
day  the  collection  was  given  out,  they 
have  hardly  a  notion  for  what  purpose 
tbey  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets. 
Kay,  they  may  have  brougiit  nothing  in 
their  pockets  to  pull  out.  Travelling  from 
a  distance,  and  to  a  country  service  with- 
out an  interval,  the  opportunity  comes 
smd  goes  without  leaving  an  idea  more  in 
their  minds,  or  a  sous  less  in  their  purse. 
Now  I  think  I  hear  a  ssealous  parochial 
SMSOciation-visitor  bring  in  an  eloquent 
passage  here  upon  the  use  and  value  of 
parochial  associations,  or  of  that  machin- 
ery for  collecting  small  sums  auxiliary 
to  church  collections,  from  the  sick  or 
Sibeent,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called. 
**  It  is  for  this  very  purpose  we  visit  fh)m 
Hoose  to  house  to  call  in  the  forgotten, 
and  stray,  as  too  late,  sixpences  into  the 


treasury.  Tt  is  to  supply  that  informa- 
tion privately  which  makes  the  collection 
publicly  successful,  or  to  supplement  its 
deficiencies  by  the  other  minute  subdivi- 
sion and  supervision  of  our  machinery." 
All  hail  to  the  first  deviser  of  the  plan ! 
The  theory  is  faultless;  the  practice  is,  I 
know,  in  many  parishes  blessed.  But,  Mr. 
Editor,  you  who  value  truth  better  than 
laudation, — who  would  rather  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  life  of  our  system  was  ex- 
posed, to  be  fanned  into  animation  by  the 
timely  correction  of  exposure,  than  con- 
cealed to  be  smothered  and  extinguished, 
— ^you  know  that  parochial  associations, 
like  every  other  part  of  our  church  ma- 
chinery, may  become  a  letter  that  des- 
troyeth  rather  than  a  spirit  that  giveth 
life.  "  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing ;"  and  fearless  of 
exposure,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the 
flesh  prevaileth  too  much  in  the  working 
out  of  this  scheme. 

Parochial  association  visitors  tell  you 
of  the  numbers  of  servants  and  poor  who 
are  members,  and  who  contribute  their 
penny  a-month  or  shilling  a-quarter,  and 
of  the  pleasure  they  have  in  these  domi- 
ciliary visits,  and  the  opportunity  they 
afford  for  discoursing  on  missionary 
objects.  They  feel  the  importance  of  the 
work,  and  they  discourse  on  it  till  they 
cannot  doubt  their  own  warmth  has  been 
infectious.  In  too  many  cases  the  plea- 
sure is  all  on  their  side.  To  the  bewil- 
dered servants,  &c.,  it  is  no  pleasure  at 
alL  The  lady,  in  her  eloquence,  has  for- 
gotten she  left  no  room  for  contradiction, 
nay,  would  have  been  surprised  had  any 
dissent  been  expressed.  She  calls  at  a 
house,  asks  leave  to  call  up  the  servant 
or  servants  who  belong  to  the  parish  or 
congregation  she  is  collecting  for.  The 
servant  stands  before  her,  and,  disguise 
it  as  you  will,  too  often  feels  she  is  stand- 
ing to  be  lectured  to ; — and  how  can  she 
refuse  a  lady  beggar?  She  would  be 
ashamed  to  do  so;  and  for  no  other 
reason  often  she  lays  down  her  money, 
thankful  to  be  behind  the  door  again,  safe 
out  of  the  awkward  presence.  Now,  why 
is  this?  Because  of  what,  I  boldly  say, 
ifl  a  radical  defect  in  most  part  of  our 
collecting  system.  Information  does  not 
precede  the  collection.  Money  is  asked 
before  the  illiterate,  unlearned  in  missions, 
have  had  time  to  rub  their  eyes  and  ask 
why  they  have  been  wakened ;  nay,  tliey 
feel  as  if  their  pockets  had  been  picked 
in  their  sleep. 

True,  a  home  and  foreign  missionary 
Record,  or  missionary  Magazine,  is  left  at 
the  house  with  the  servant  when  the  sub' 
serwtion  was  carried  away,  tuerbfohb--* 
as  1  pan  answer  for  ttom  fact—it  is  nnreadr 
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'<  Oh !  the  Iftdy  has  got  my  money,  that 
is  all  she  wanted  ;  I  am  not  going  to  be 
at  the  bother  to  read  her  paper."  Oh  I 
collector!  Oh  I  kirk-session  or  minister 
vho  send  round  that  collector,  why  did 
you  make  money  a  first  object?  Why 
were  you  not  at  the  trouble  to  go  round, 
or  send  round  for  months  before,  and  ply 
the  person  to  be  asked  to  subscribe  with 
Gospel  arguments  to  devote  herself  to  the 
Lord,  because  she  is  not  her  own,  but 
bought  with  a  price?  Why  did  you  not 
first  try  to  shew  her  the  rock  whence 
she  was  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the  pit 
whence  she  was  digged,  and  to  shew  her 
the  millions  ot  her  fellow-creatures  who 
are  still  cold  marble  hearts  of  stone  in 
those  quarries, — who  are  on  the  verge 
of  that  pit  from  which  she  has  been 
delivered  ?  After  months  (nay,  if  be  it 
years,  what  then?)  of  ploughing  the  fal- 
low ground,  the  golden  harvest  will 
spring  up.  I  care  not  for  the  reaping, 
golden  tlu>ugh  it  be,  that  is  not  preceded 
by  such  a  searching  seed-time. 

True  again,  the  visitor  tells  the  visitee 
that  on  such  an  evening  there  will  be  a 
missionary  meeting  in  the  church,  and 
she,  as  a  subscriber,  is  expected  to  attend. 
The  answer  I  have  had  when  reminding 
the  servant  as  the  evening  came,  asking, 
"Well,  are  you  not  going ?"—♦* Not  I; 
they  have  got  my  money,  that  is  all  they 
want."  Oh  t  fViends,  I  ask  all  of  you 
who  so  unintentionally  defeat  your  own 
best-meant  intentions  for  the  glory  of 
that  cause  which  I  believe  you  devotedly 
love,  why  were  not  these  missionary 
home  visits,  why  were  not  these  mission- 
ary church  meetings,  held  months  and 
months  before  ever  the  word  "  moficy"  was 
so  much  as  named  at  all  ?  Let  the  love 
of  God  to  the  heathen  and  His  own 
people  be  set  forth,  and  that,  and  that 
only,  will  constrain  the  hearers  to  live  no 
longer  to  themselves;  but  first  to  give 
their  own  selves,  and  then  their  time, 
their  money,  their  all,  to  Him  who  died 
for  them,  and  to  those  other  sheep  He 
has  which  are  not  yet  of  this  fold. 

But  now  for  the  plan  I  said  I  would 
propose  for  paving  the  way  for  our  church 
collections. 

Are  you  a  minister  hdding  a  week-day 
church  service?  Are  you  an  elder? — a 
Sabbath  school  teacher?— a  governess? 
Are  you  the  head  of  an  academy  of  boys, 
or  of  a  boarding  school  for  girls?  Are 
you  a  parent,  a  priest  in  your  own  house? 
in  whichever  of  these  Hituations  you  are, 
you  have,  or  usually  might  have,  the 
younger  and  more  ignorant  gathered  round 
vou  to  instruct.  We  will  suppose  you 
have,  as  I  said,  a  class  or  classes  of  one 
kind  orci]other,eiUittin  th«  family,  tbo 


kitchen,  or  the  schoolroom.  Nay,  ytm 
are  used,  as  I  have  supposed,  to  obserre 
days  for  prayer  and  exhortation  on  mis- 
sions. But  your  aim  is  vague  and  desul- 
tory. What  if  you  always  make  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  meeting' before  a  charch 
collection,  the  same  as  that  collection  f 
Say  your  meeting  is  monthly,  then  I 
would  make  it  two  months  mnniogon  the 
same  subject — that  which  comes  next  in 
the  General  Assembly  order;  and  I  would 
make  that  subject  my  study,  gathering  up 
out  of  the  sources  of  reading  (few  or  many 
as  may  be)  that  are  in  our  power,  only 
such  information  or  ideas  as  bear  upon 
that  one  branch  of  missionary  work,  and 
no  other;  collecting  tlie  various  maga- 
zines, for  instance,  and  picking  oat  of 
them  only  those  articles  which  will  help 
out  your  purpose. 

What  bbcokbs  of  all  tbb  i>bad 
Maoazikes  ? 

Is  an  enigma  as  pussling  as,  *<  What 
becomes  of  all  the  pins?  — of  the 
dead  donkies?~or  dead  poet-boys?" 
Who  keeps  sight  so  as  not  to  lose  trace 
of  all  the  back  numbers  ?  What  be- 
comes of  them  ?  Of  the  thirteen  monthly 
periodicals  that  come  into  the  house  I 
live  in,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  if  their 
existence  partakes  of  somewhat  more  an 
enduring  character  than  that  of  a  gourd, 
that  comes  up  in  a  night  and  dies  in  a 
night, — at  least  few  of  them  live  to  be 
annuals,  far  less  perenntala,  or  thers 
would  be  156  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Why  are  they  so  neglected?  Where  do 
they  go  to  ?  Some  are  given  away>^ 
one  here  and  there  as  it  happens— in 
a  bundle  of  tracts,  without  the  smallest 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  ret^ifeia, 
leaving  out  of  all  calculation,  that  they 
might  possibly  wish  to  see  the  beginning 
or  end  of  the  dish,  of  which  you  have 
only  served  them  up  the  middleu  Some 
are  thrust  aside,  and  may  be  fbund  in  a 
side  shelf  in  the  study, — that,  like  Aunt 
Dinah*s  drawer  in  the  Jdtchen  capboaid, 
is  **  handy  for  almost  anything,''->aloog 
with  pamphlets  and  reporta,  of  all  aoru 
and  sizes,  doomed  to  a  like  open  burial ; 
reports  of  life  assurance,  aavings'  bsnk, 
and  what  not ;  for  their  name  is  legioo. 
Nay,  I  will  allow  there  may  be  tidy  aoula, 
who  lay  them  by  in  a  moat  orderiy, 
irreproachable  fashion;  but  that  only 
strengthens  my  assertion,  that  they«ne 
laid  htfe$  and,  by  this  careAil  burial,  only 
the  more  surely  buried.  When  comes 
the  magazine  resurrection  time? — At 
the  next  clearing-up-time^  some  fcw 
years  hence;  when,  as  well  aa  ackmd  of 
dust  will  allow  us,  we  exclaim,  "  Hid  von 
over  iae  such  a pUe  of  old  magariiir*' 
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who  would  read  them?  I  cannot  bind 
them — so  many  odd  numbers  are  lost. 
Take  them  down,  Betty,  to  the  backyard 
and  burn  them."  Such,  O  Editor,  will 
be  the  fate  of  this,  our  Magazine  I  * 

But,  to  be  serious,  what  use  does  all 
our  magazine-reading  do  us,  under  our 
present  way  of  reading  ?  The  evening 
they  come  in,  or  the  first  Sunday  erening 
after,  we  take  a  rest  in  our  easy  chair, 
after  the  evening  class  or  Sunday  school 
is  over,  and  glance  all  through  them, 
avowedly  as  idle  reading;  and  the  idea 
of  making  a  study  of  magazines,  would 
seem  to  us  to  defeat  one  of  their  chief 
ends.  Seldom  do  we  lay  the  magazines 
down — now,  I  appeal  to  you,  candid 
reader,  is  it  not  so? — without  thinking 
what  unsatisfactory  reading  they  are 
afber  all ;  without  something  of  the  feel- 
ing once  expressed  about  Johnson^s  Die- 
tionary, — "  Very  good  reading  in  it ;  but 
not  very  connected.*'  How  much  more 
interesting  we  could  make  them  were  we 
to  look  back  on  all  the  articles  upon 
each  particular  Mission,  and  follow  that 
Tetn  till  worked  out,  resolutely  shutting 
our  eyes  against  every  other,  unless  it 
treats  of  some  stirring  question  of  the 
day,  of  which  we  cannot  but  hasten  to 
hear  the  latest  news ! 

Now,  bring  this  plan  to  bear,  not  only 
upon  increasing  your  own  interest  in 
the  Missions,  but  that  of  the  young 
people  over  whom  you  have  influence. 
Are  you  the  head  of  a  schoolroom,  or 
parlour  circle?  As  soon  as  one  church 
collection  is  over,  and  you  have  devoted, 
say  one  of  your  missionary  evenings,  to 
gathering  up  the  fragments  that  may 
remain  to  be  said  on  that  last  Mission, 
that  nothing  be  lost,  then  do  you  find 
out  what  is  to  be  the  object  of  the  next 
church  collection,  and  when  it  is  to  be. 
This  you  may  ask  of  a  minister,  or  any 
one  connected  with  the  Church,  as  the 
routine  of  church  collections  for  tlie 
ensuing  year  is  settled  at  each  General 
Assembly.  Announce  it  to  your  children, 
or  scholars,  or  whoever  forms  your  class, 

*  'Tls  m  cmd  fiUa.  O  Corretpondttnt  f  tiras  to 
breathe  tboughte  in  "  words  that  barn,"  and  to 
nave  our  labour  perish  firom  th6  earth  by  the 
lu&nds  of  Betty  I-Stf. 


and  then  do  you  begin  to  prepare  for  it 
yourself,  by  looking  out  such  travel- 
books  or  biographies,  &c.,  as  will  further 
your  purpose ;  and  above  all— for  this  is 
a  help  our  laziness  often  deprives  us  of, 
to  our  manifest  loss — keeping  such  maps 
beside  us  as  will  illustrate  our  subject. 

Suppose  this  Magazine,  sent  down  from 
the  parlour,  is  read  in  a  laundry  or  kit- 
chen,— which  I  have  no  doubt  it  is, — or 
that  one  missionary  magazine  is  taken 
in  by  one  servant,  and  another  by  an- 
other, according  to  the  church  she  be- 
longs to.  Well,  let  them  all  be  put  into  a 
common  stock  for  this  same  purpose. 
Instead  of  each  servant  glsncing  through 
all,  and  carrying  away  a  distinct  impres- 
sion of  none,  let  her  follow  out  what  is 
doing  in  one  country  by  all  the  different 
denominations  the  magasines  describe  the 
operations  of,  and  upon  some  one  even- 
ing of  the  week  or  month  on  which  they 
agree  to  make  an  hour's  time  for  the 
purpose,  let  each  read  aloud  about  her 
scheme,  together  with  any  extra  infor- 
mation she  may  have  gleancMl  from  her 
mistress,  &c^  about  it. 

Sure  I  am,  that  were  this  plan  ex- 
tensively followed  out,  above  and  below 
stairs— if  such  details  are  attended  to— 
for  one  round  of  the  church  collec- 
tion year,  then  our  church  plates  would 
groan  the  next  year  with  a  weight  they 
were  hitherto  unaccustomed  to.  Tho 
heathen  abroad  would  be  gathered  in,  the 
**  church  in  the  house "  would  be  quick- 
ened into  new  life,  and  God  would  be 
glorified. 

And  why  should  it  not?  Is  there  any- 
thing impracticable  in  the  plan  ?  None 
whatever  I  A  little  trouble— a  little 
method — a  little  concentration — a  little 
organization,  and  then  shall  each  of  us 
do  our  part  in  forwarding  that  life — that 
method — that  concentration  of  those  noble 
but  too  aimless  energies  which  we  lament 
are  lying  dormant  in  our  Church,  and 
preventing  it  from  arising,  and  shining, 
and  putting  on  her  beautiful  garments, 
to  make  ready  for  the  marriage  supper 
of  the  Lord  of  missions,  King  of  kings,  and 
Conqueror  of  the  prince  of  this  world ! 

V.  V.  V. 


^tofitonats  SnteHigent^ 

HEROIC  MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE  BEYOND  THE  ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS.! 


THB  WlbDBRXBSB. 

Thb  IB  one  of  the  conntrieB  that  lately 

♦  Pirom  No.  VI.  of  an  eircellent  monthlv  msM- 
"n>  pql»HBtn4  bf  Bsgitart  caUed  "  Vh§  Mtbnm 


was  opened  for  the  world's  gase,  and 


CkrUtUtn  ifa(faxin0,**  intended chieflv  for  the  con. 
renion  and  establlthioff  of  Israel.    Its  coat  ii 
per  ■iinwn»  and  wo  ooiNUaUy  rooomiiMnd  it* 


B  coat  is  te. 
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even  rivalry.  It  is  another  atorehouse 
of  the  great  Householder  thrown  free 
to  the  bread- seeker — another  leaf  turned 
over  in  the  great  book  of  divine  Provi- 
dence. 13  p  till  1832,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Hunting  Company,  it 
seemed  a  God-forsaken  land,  unfitted  for 
civilized  man.  The  vast  fir  forests  roared 
in  the  storm,  and  the  larch  and  pine  trees, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  risine  to  the 
height  of  two  hundred  feet,  sadly  over- 
looked the  desolation  around ;  the  weed 
and  grass  prairies  waved  in  the  breeze, 
and  the  elk,  and  the  wolf,  and  the  buffalo, 
and  the  panther,  and  the  black  and  fear- 
ful  grizzly  bear,  prowled  there,  and  the 
red-skins,  more  unkind  than  the  wildest 
beasts,  fought  and  devoured  each  other. 

THB  CRT  FOE  HELP. 

How  the  knowledge  reached  them — 
whether  through  vision,  dream,  or  con- 
verse with  English  traders^it  is  not  for 
us  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that,  in  the 
year  1832,  four  Indians  of  the  flat-headed 
tribe,  living  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tuns,  performed  a  journey  across  those 
dreadful  passes,  on  foot,  to  St.  Luis,  in 
Missouri,  to  inquire  for  the  Christian*9 
Bookf  andt/te  white  marCe  God! 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at«  that  notice 
of  this  wonderful  event  was  soon  pub- 
lished abroad— a  general  feeling  of  sym- 
pathv  produced  in  all  the  Churches  of 
the  land  for  such  interesting  heathens, 
and  a  proposition  made  that  the  Mission- 
ary Board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  proceed  forthwith  to  establish  a 
mission  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Since  the  day  that  a  cry  was  heard  from 
Macedonia,  <' Come  over  and  help  us!" 
none  more  important  and  interesting 
ever  rolled  across  mountain,  plain,  or 
sea.  The  cry  was  echoed  from  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  St.  Lawrence—'*  Who  will 
go  and  trv  to  bring  into  Christian  and 
civilized  alliance  these  alien  outcasts  and 
outlaws  among  men  !  Who  will  brave 
the  dangers  and  play  the  hi^h  game  of 
rewards  in  this  great  enterprue !" 

THB  BIPLT. 

When  heard  you  of  an  enterprise  there 
could  not  be  found  a  man  to  undertake  ? 
An  eminent  engineer,  when  consulted 
on  the  practicability  of  boring  through 
a  certain  mountain,  said  that  to  tunnel 
through  the  globe  was  only  a  question 
of  money.  The  Revs.  Jason  and  Daniel 
].iee  were  of  opinion,  that  to  humanize  the 
most  ruthless  of  the  Oregon  savages, 
was  only  a  question  of  God  and  human 
agency. 

THB  JOUERBT. 

With    some  companions,  in   March, 


1834,  they  left  New  England  for  the 
west :  on  the  frontiers  of  Missouri  they 
arranged  to  have  certain  baggage  trans- 
ported to  their  destination  oy  bca  ;  and 
on  the  25th  of  the  month  they  com- 
menced their  wearisome  and  perilous 
journey  across  the  Rocky  Monntains. 
On  the  15th  of  September  following, 
they  arrived  in  safety  at  Vanconver,  and 
slept  under  a  roof  for  the  first  time  for 
152  nights.  After  making  obtervatioas 
in  the  reigon  around,  relative  to  the  best 
location  for  the  mission,  they  returned 
to  Vancouver,  and  finally  decided  upoa 
the  Wallamette  valley.  Before  leavinf^ 
for  their  destination,  Jason  Lee  preached 
twice  in  Vancouver,  on  Sunday  the  28tb 
September,  to  a  congregation  composed 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  traders — En^ish, 
Irish,  French,  half-caste,  &c. ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  they  were 
the  first  sermons  ever  preached  in  the 
place,  and  doubtless  the  first  that  many 
of  the  people  had  ever  heard. 

THB  WOBK  BBODll. 

The  missionaries  have  now  reached 
the  valley.  But  there  is  no  boose,  nor 
garden,  nor  school,  nor  chapel,  and  the 
rainy  season  had  just  set  in,  and  how 
were  they  to  live  ?  In  this  matter  they 
were  to  set  an  example  to  the  savages 
around.  In  this  were  they  to  preach  a 
Oospel  to  the  people.  They  had  to  shew 
that  human  lire  was  not  to  be  spent  ia 
dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  and  thst 
they  could  extract  increase  and  com- 
fort from  the  materials  around.  Tbey 
were  to  tell  the  Indians  how  mas  may 
reign  the  king  of  nature.  They  had  no 
idea  of  beggmg,  borrowing,  or  of  being 
a  burden  in  any  way  to  the  people.  They 
could  work  with  their  hands ;« 

'*  Here  are  the  arm  and  leg. 
The  strength  and  sine  wa  of  a  nan. 
To  work  and  not  to  ticg." 

The  axe  was  wielded,  and  the  forest  | 
laws  forbade  it  not.  Logs  were  beiog 
converted  into  cabins;  and  while  the 
process  was  proceeding,  these  workmen 
laid  themselves  down  ia  a  hampered  tent, 
and, 'wrapped  closely  in  their  wet  dothes, 
sought  at  night  a  few  hours'  repose  to 
prepare  them  for  the  toils  and  atorms  of 
the  ensuing  day.  Before  the  log-house 
was  half  completed,  they  removed  into 
it,  and  began  their  proper  miasion-work 
by  receiving  Indian  ctdldren  for  mo- 
mentary instruction. 

SDFFBBIHaS  ABB  ABUBP. 

In  the  following  September,  neariy  the 
whole  mission  was  attacked  with  fever; 
and  there  was  no  physiolan*  The  mis- 
sionariee  were  compelled  i|ow  to  stody 
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disease  and  physic,  and  to  become  the 
nurses  of  an  hospital.  Nature  offered 
her  services.  The  rude  pharmacopcea 
of  the  forest  and  prairie  was  substitated 
for  the  delicate  preparations  of  modern 
pharmacy ;  and  these  men  learned,  for 
the  first  time,  that  Nature  is  her  own 
physician,  but  that  if  we  go  out  of  her 
way  to  disease  our  constitution,  we  must 
go  out  of  her  way  to  heal  it. 

Thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  re- 
sources, in  the  sprin^^,^  to  guard  against 
absolute  want,  they  commenced  cultivat- 
ing the  soil.  In  this  sphere  they  had 
abundant  fruit  of  their  labours.  In  the 
fail,  they  found  in  their  garners  a  plenti- 
fnl  supply  of  wheat,  peas,  oats,  barley, 
and  250  bushels  of  potatoes.  This  store, 
with  six  barrels  of  salmon  which  Mr. 
Jsne  purchased  fresh  of  the  Indians  at 
Wallamette  falls,  and  salted  with  bis 
own  hands,  furnished  the  mission  with 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  follow- 
ing year. 

IHCBEASB  OF  OOODS. 

Cattle  were  rery  necessary  to  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  mission.     Up  to 
this  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
monopolized   by  the  trappers,  no  such 
luxury  was  known  in  Oregon.    The  mis- 
sion resolved  to  send  to  California  fur  a 
supply  of  such  useful  animals ;  but  how 
to  manage  the  great  enterprise  was  the 
standing  puzzle  of  many  a  day.     Provi- 
dence was  favourable,  for,  just  at  this 
juncture,  a  Mr.  Slooum  of  the  American 
navy  visited  the  settlement.     He  was  in- 
formed of  the  cattle  scheme,  and  gener- 
ously proposed  to  take  as  many  persons 
as  they  chose  to  San  Francisco,  if  they 
thought  they  could  manage  to  drive  the 
cattle  home.     Away  a  company   went; 
and  in    due    time,   after    fighdng   with 
Indians  on  the  way.  and  losing  some  of 
their  flock,  they  returned  with  600  head 
of  cattle.     From  this  time  may  be  dated 
the  real  prosperity  of  this  perilous  cru- 
aade.     Mr.  Slocum,  on  leaving,  dates  a 
letter  from  "the  American  brig  *Loriot,' 
Oregon  river,  Jan.  18,  1837,"  in  which,  I 
after  bej^ging  their  acceptance  of  fifty  ' 
dollars,  he  says,  ''00  ray  return  to  the  | 
civilized  part  of  our  country,  I  shall  not  i 
henitate  to  express   my  humble  opinion  ' 
that  you  have  already  efi^ected  a  great  | 
public  good,  by  practically  shewing  that  | 
the  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  | 
are  capable  of  the  union  of  mental  and 
physical  discipline,  as  taught  at    your 
establishment.     For  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes  children,  who,  two  years  ago, 
-were  roaming  their  own  native  v^ilds  in 
a  state  of  barbarism,  now  being  brought 
'within  the  knowledge  of  moral  and  reli- 


I  glous  instruction,  becoming  useful  mem«> 
bers  of  society,  by  being  taught  the  most 
useful  of  art9,  agriculture ;  and  all  this 
without  the  slightest  compulsion." 

GBARD  RESULTS. 

We  have  not  much  information  in  re* 
gard  to  what  may  be  termed  the  spirit- 
ual improvement  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Indians.  As  we  remarked  in  a  pre- 
vious part  of  this  paper,  the  first  efforts 
of  the  missionaries  were  directed  to  the 
young.  Many  things  conspired  to  keep 
the  old  Indian's  heart  hardened;  and 
many  of  them  were  at  first  unimpressed. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
all  re'used  the  Gospel.  Very  much  may 
depend  upon  circumstances  and  man- 
agement in  every  place;  but  we  pre- 
sume that  the  excitement  at  the  Falls, 
which  extended  seventy  miles  along  the 
Columbia  river  among  the  Nasco  and 
Chenock  Indians,  and  which  resulted  in 
a  few  weeks  in  the  baptism  of  more  than 
1000  earnest  dis<  iples,  partook  as  much 
of  the  principle  of  a  Pentecost  as  any  of 
these  sudden  and,  alas  I  soon-subsiding 
bursts  which  occasionally  break  across 
our  sober,  sombre,  and  civilized  Christ- 
endom. 

In  Wnllamelte,  9,Uo,  a  change  took 
place ;  in  fact,  so  promising  were  all  the 
missionary  proceedings,  aiter  a  trial  of 
three  years,  that  the  Rev.  J.  Lee  was 
despatched  to  the  United  States,  to 
solicit  the  assistance  of  the  Missionary 
Board,  in  organizing  a  vast  system, 
commensurate  with  the  territory  and  the 
ever-increasing  population.  The  appeal 
was  partially  successful;  and  in  1838, 
thirty-six  adult  persons,  comprising  mis- 
sionaries, physicians,  mechanics,  farmers, 
and  femalf)  teachers,  furnished  with  all 
kinds  of  tools  for  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical  purposes,  and  with  the  neces- 
sary articles  for  the  coubtruction  of  a 
saw- mill  and  grist-mill,  at  length  found 
themselves  ready  to  possess  the  land. 

The  history  of  the  mission,  thus  en- 
larged, we  may  sometime  after  this  relate. 
We  have  only  indicated  the  career  of  the 
pioneering  few.  We  have  only  followed 
thpm  over  scarcely  four  years,  as  they 
heralded  a  better  state  of  things,  among 
savages  fierce  as  mountain  bears,  and 
trappers  and  traders — outlaws  and  re- 
fugees of  every  nation — with  hearts  as 
hard  as  the  rocks  they  lived  among.  It 
appears  to  us  that  it  required  a  good 
deal  of  the  spirit  of  the  hero  to  nerve  a 
man  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  quite  as 
much  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  carry 
it  on  to  victory.  Not  excepting  the 
crusade  of  the  Moravians  to  ^  Green- 
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land's  icy  moanUina,'*  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  religions  daring  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  the  Oregon  missionaries, 
since  that  day  that  twelve  men  left  Jeru- 


who,  they  were  told  by  Christy  would 
hate  and  persecute  them, — having  for 
their  melancholy  consolation  the  ralorous 
words,  **  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the 


salem  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  people,  i  body,  bat  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul" 


j9totke0  of  iSoobii* 

Five  Sermone  addresMed  to  Emigrants  on  •  ner*s  heart  and  conscience;  Appeals  which, 
MubjectM  rdaHv€  to  their  Future  Beligioue  '  we  trust,   through  God's  blessing,  iriU 
Course  and  Duties ;  to  which  are  sub-  \  prove,  in  many  a^case,  quick  and  poirer- 
joined  Prayers,    By  Jaubs  Fairlib,    ful,  and  profitable  to  the  soul. 
A.M.,  Minister  of  Mauchline.    Glas-  '      And  nuw  the  emigrant  is  supposed  to 

have  reached  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
The  wide  sea  serers  biro  from  his  native 
country,  with  all  its  sacred  ties  and  asso- 


gow :  Thomas  Murray  and  Son. 

The  extent  to  which  emigration  fVom 


this  country  has  resched  within  the  last    ciations.    He  lands  on  a  strange  shorci 


few  years,  is  unprecedented.  To  the  poli< 
tical  economist  it  has  now  become  a 
matter  inrested  with  deepest  interest. 
The  Chrstian  regards  it  with  no  less 
anxiety.  lu  bearings  on  the  religious 
destinies  of  the  world — on  the  progress 


and  every  object  is  strange  to  his  eye. 
In  the  fourth  sermon  he  is  exhorted,  in 
that  new  country,  to  cast  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lord, — to  seek  that  guid- 
ance which  He  is  always  able  and  wUiing 
to  impart ;  while,  in  the  concluding  ser- 


of  the  kingdom  of  Christ— on  the  spirit-  I  mon,  the  emigrant  is  reminded,  that  even 


ual  welfare  of  the  emigrants  themselves— 
induce  him  to  regard  it  with  an  anxious 
and  interested  eye.    Ho  sees  the  import- 
ance of  using  every  endeavour  to  provide 
for  the  religious  interests  of  those  who  are 
to  be  severed  from  the  privileges  enjoyed  in 
tlieir  native  country.  It  is  this  end  which 
the  pious  and  gifted  author  of  the  ser- 
mons  mentioned  above  endeavours  to 
further.    These  sermons  were  originally 
addressed   to  emigrants  from  his  own 
parish.    Anxious,  however,  to  advance  < 
the  religious  welfare  of  his  countrymen  . 
at  large,  he  has  committed  them  to  the  | 
press.    We  hail  the  publication  with  sin-  | 
cere  joy !    We  have  perused  them  care-  ; 
fully,  and  have  found  them  characterized  | 
alike  by  elegance  of  diction,  and  energy  ! 
of  thought    They  convey  Bible  truth  in 
its  purity,  and  they  convey  it  in  a  simple 
and  attractive  form. 

In  the  first  sermon,  the  author  enlarges 
on  the  spirit  in  which  an  emigrant  should 
go  forth  from  his  native  laud ;  shewing 
that  he  should  do  so,  not  actuated,  as, 
alas!  too  many  are,  by  motives  purely 
worldly  in  their  character ;  but  that  he 
should  go  forth  in  faith. 


though  his  new  country  should  fulfil  alt 
his  expectations,  though  his  fondest 
dreams  should  all  be  realized,  that  still 
it  must  not  form  the  limit  of  his  desires. 
This  world,  to  man,  is  but  a  journey,  and 
not  a  home  ;  and  whether  our  hopes  are 
blasted  or  realized,  we  are  still  strangers 
and  pilgrims  here. 
We  cordially  recommend  these  sermons 
to  the  notice  of  intending  emigrants,  and 
of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. 


The  Bible  and  tlie  Working  Classes;  being  a 
Series  of  Lectures  delivered  to  the  Work- 
ing Class  s  of  Bradford  in  1851.  By 
ALBXAtiDEB  Wallace.  Edinburgli: 
Oliphant  and  Sons. 


this  fditli  should  be  directed  to  the  call 
which  God  has  given  him,  to  the  guid- 
ance which  He  has  promised,  and  to  the 
results  which,  in  giving  that  promise, 
Gtd  has  iu  view. 

In  the  second  sermon,  the  emigrant  is 
exhorted  to  enter,  like  Jacob,  into  cove- 
nant relation  with  his  Father  in  heaven  ; 
while,  in  the  third,  his  mind  is  directed 
to  Christ  and  His  salvation, — the  ground 
of  a  sinner's  hope.  In  this  discourse 
searching  appeals  arc  made  to  the  sin- 


The  subject  of  these  lectures  is  tlia 
divine  authority  of  tlie  Bible,  llicir 
object  originally  was  to  assist  in  staying 
the  tide  of  infidelity,  now  flowing  througli 
the  manufacturing  population  of  some  of 
the  towns  in  the  north  of  England.  It  is 
for  the  working  classes  that  they  are 
He  shews  that  {  specially  intended.  The  prejudices  against 


the  Bible,  which  they  are  more  particu- 
larly apt  to  entertain,  arc  met,  while 
the  value  with  which  the  Word  of 
God  is  invested,  its  sympathy  with  the 
poor  man,  its  adaptation  to  all  his  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  necessities,  are  brought 
forward  in  language  equally  furciUe  and 
attractive.  We  recommend  this  rolnme 
to  all,  and  more  especially  to  the  notice 
of  those  whose  efforts  are  directed  to 
staying  the  course  of  scepticism  in  our 
larger  towns. 
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THE  SOLrrARINESS  OF  CHRISTS  SUFFERINGS. 
By  the  Ret.  Johx  Caibd,  M.A.,  of  Errol. 

(Delivered  oa  Good  Fridftj  "Honing,  April  9, 1852,  at  tlie  Scotch  Church,  Crown  Court, 

Drury  Lane.) 

"  I  have  trodden  the  wine-prete  alone.**— Isaiau  Izlii.  3. 


Thsbs  is  always  a  certain  degree  of  soli- 
tude about  a  great  mind.  Even  a  mere 
human  being  cannot  rise  pre-eminently 
abore  the  level  of  his  fellow-men  without 
becoming  conscious  of  a  certain  solitari- 
ness of  spirit  gathering  round  him.  The 
loftiest  intellectual  eleTation,  indeed,  is 
nowise  inconsistent  with  a  genial  open- 
ness and  simplicity  of  nature,  nor  is  there 
anything  impossible  or  unexampled  in 
the  combination  of  a  grasp  of  intellect 
that  could  cope  with  the  loftiest  abstrac- 
tions of  philosophy,  and  a  playfulness  that 
could  condescend  to  sport  with  a  child. 
Yet  whilst  it  is  thus  true  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  great  mind  may  be  capable  of 
sympathizing  with,  of  entering  kindly  into 
the  views  and  feelings,  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  inferior  minds,  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  admitted,  that  there  is  ever 
a  range  of  thought  and  feeling  into  which 
they  cannot  enter  with  him.  They  may 
accompany  him,  so  to  speak,  a  certain 
height  up  the  hill,  but  there  is  a  point  at 
which  their  feebler  powers  become  ex- 
hausted ;  and  if  he  ascend  beyond  that, 
his  path  must  be  a  solitary  one. 

What  is  thus  true  of  aU  great  minds, 
mtiBt  have  been,  beyond  all  others,  charac- 
teristic of  the  mind  of  Him  who,  with  all 
His  real  and  very  humanity,  could  **  think 
it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God." 
JTesus  was  indeed  a  lonely  being  in  the 
world.  With  all  the  exquisite  tenderness 
of  His  human  sympathic8,~touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  every  sinless  infirmity, 
— with  a  heart  that  could  feel  for  a 
pesMant's  sorrow,  and  an  eye  that  could 

«  We  regret  extremely  that  our  tery  limited 
•pace  eompela  us  to  give  extracts  only  from  the 
discourse  of  Mr.  Caird— the  most  eloquent  of 
oor  Scotch  preachers.  The  discourse  is  pub- 
liali«d  in  foil  in  the  London  Pttrnp  Pulpit.  Mr. 
Calrd  IS  not  responsible  for  any  mistakes— the 
df  tfconrse  harinff  been  taken  down  by  the  editors 
of  tf—  Penny  PulpU  for  their  own  advantage . 


beam  with  tenderness  on  an  infant's  face, 
— He  was  yet  one  who,  wherever  He 
went,  and  by  whomsoever  surrounded, 
was,  in  the  secrecy  of  His  inner  being, 
profoundly  a/one 

Following  out,  then,  the  view  which  I 
have  now  indicated,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
set  before  you  one  or  two  of  these  circum- 
stances which  rendered  Jesus  solitary  in 
His  sufferings. 

I.  One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  is — 
that  all  His  sorrows  and  sufferings  were, 
long  ere  their  actual  occurrence,  clearly  and 
fully  foreseen,  .  .  There  are,  I  doubt 
not,  more  than  one  or  two  in  this  as- 
sembly, happy,  light-hearted,  tranquil,  it 
may  be,  who,  if  they  could  but  look  into 
the  secrets  of  one  little  year  before  them, 
would  find  their  happiness  sadly  dis- 
turbed. Whom  do  you  love  most  in  this 
world?  In  whose  society  and  intercourse 
are  you  taking  most  delight  ?  "Who  is  that 
friend,  that  brother,  or  sister,  or  husband,, 
or  wife,  or  child,  on  whom  your  hopes  and* 
affections  are  chiefly  centred,  and  from- 
whom  you  would  feel  it  to  be  agony  to 
part?  What  if  the  irresistible  conviction 
were  forced  upon  your  mind  that,  ere  a 
few  months  shall  have  come  and  gone,  that 
friend  will  be  by  your  side  no  more,  the 
anguish  of  separation  will  begone  through,, 
and  you  will  be  left  alone.  Or  what  if  I 
could  single  out  one,  or  another,  or  more^ 
among  this  auditory,  and  convey  to  them, 
by  some  mysterious  yet  irresistible  means, 
the  intelligence,  that  on  a  certain  day 
and  month  in  the  coming  year  they  shall 
be  hurried  away  from  life  by  some  pain- 
ful and  humiliating  malady.  Alas !  with 
such  a  terrible  prescience  of  evil  resting 
on  our  souls,  there  would  be  fewer  light 
hearts  and  happy  homes  amongst  us  to- 
night. Perhaps  these,  or  similar  events, 
may  actually  be  in  reserve  for  some  of 
us ;  but  *'  we  know  not  what  shall  be  on 
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the  morrow."  God  has  mercifully  bid 
from  us  the  future ;  and  if  such  calamities 
await  us,  they  do  not  disturb  our  present 
tranquillity,  for  th^  await  ns  ioiAmowu, 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  thought  at  what 
may  appear  too  great  length,  that  I  might 
bring  out  more  fully  one  element  of  the 
sufferings  of  our  blessed  Lord,  which  is 
perhaps  not  so  frequently  dwdt  upon  as 
others.  For,  let  me  now  ask  you  to 
reflect,  that  that  ignorance  of  futurity 
which  mercifully  tempers  the  severity  of 
all  human  ills,  was  an  alleviation  of  sor- 
row unknown  to  Jesus.  "  I  could  never 
have  gone  through  it,"  we  often  hear  men 
exclaim,  who  have  passed  through  pro- 
tracted struggles  or  hardships, — "I  could 
never  have  gone  through  it,  had  I  known 
the  half  of  what  lay  before  me !"  But 
whatever  were  the  hardships  of  His  sor- 
rowful life,  whatever  the  mysterious, 
nameless  agonies  of  His  death,  this  un- 
enviable foreknowledge  of  them  all  be- 
longed to  Jesus.  .  .  This,  at  least,  we 
do  with  certainty  know,  that  from  the 
commencement  of  His  public  ministry, 
that  hour  and  power  of  darkness — that 
endurance  of  the  wrath  of  God— that  cup 
of  mingled  woes  from  which,  at  last,  it 
seemed  as  if  His  mighty  spirit  for  a 
moment  shrank — was  clear  and  full 
before  His  eye.  Words  ever  and  anon 
dropped  from  His  lips  which  shewed  how 
constantly  this  dread  thought  was  upper- 
most in  His  mind.  Long  ere  it  came,  for 
instance,  He  told  His  disciples,  in  words 
they  could  but  dimly  comprehend,  '*I 
have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and 
how  am  I  straitened  till  it  bo  accom- 
plished !"  When  on  the  mount  of  trans- 
figuration He  enjoyed  a  brief  respite  from 
His  toils,  in  communion  with  celestial 
visitants,  what  was  the  topic  on  which 
He  chose  to  discourse  with  them  ? 
"They  spake,"  we  are  told,  "of  the 
decease  which  He  was  to  accomplish  at 
Jerusalem."  As  the  dreaded  hour  drew 
nearer,  He  took  His  disciples  apart  on 
the  way  to  Jerusalem,  as  if  more  fhlly  to 
unburden  His  oppressed  spirit,  and  said, 
**  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the 
chief  priests  and  Scribes,  and  they  shall 
tondemn  Him  to  death,  and  shall  deUver 


I  Him  to  the  Gentiles,  to  mock,  and  to 


scouige,  and  to  crucify  Him."  And  at 
last,  when  the  traitor  came  to  take  Him, 
we  are  told,  that  ''Jesus,  knowing  all 
things  that  were  to  come  upon  Him, 
went  forth."  Turn  the  very  dawn  there- 
fcfe  of  Uia  earthly  ministry,  Jeans  looked 
forward,  we  see,  to  its  dreadful  close. 
Thick-strewn  with  sorrows,  as  was  every 
step  of  His  onward  path,  His  eye  gawd 
ever  on  that  which  made  Him  almost  un- 
conscious of  lesser  ills — the  awful  gloon 
that  hung  over  its  termination,  ever 
deepening  the  end.  And  when  we  think 
how  this  projected  shadow  of  coming  evil 
continually  brooded  over  His  soul,  how 
by  this  awflil  foresight  of  futurity  He 
was  separated  off  from  the  common  n:^ 
of  men,  and  how  He,  so  gentle,  so  tender, 
so  ready  to  sympathize  with  others,  had 
thus  upon  His  own  soul  a  weight  of  woe 
which  none  might  share,  a  sorrow  which 
none  might  soothe— may  we  not  hear,  as 
if  the  echo  of  the  cry  of  His  agony,  those 
mournful  words, — "I  have  trodden  the 
wine-press  alone?" 

IL  Another  circumstance  which  dxs- 
tinguislics  the  sorrows  of  Jesus  from 
those  of  all  ordinary  men,  and  whidi 
gives  to  this  greatest  of  sufferers  an 
aspect  of  solitariness  in  their  endurance, 
is  this — that  they  were  tJte  sorroKS  of  a* 
infinitely  pure  and  perfect  mind,     .     .    . 

But  now,  if  all  this  be  so,  if  the  prin- 
ciple I  have  now  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate do  indeed  hold  good, — tliat  the 
nearer  a  soul  approaches  to  perfection, 
the  more  sensitive  does  it  become  to  the 
evils,  pains,  sorrows,  sins,  that  surround 
it  in  such  a  world  as  this, — surely  enough 
has  been  said  to  shew  how  for  beyond  all 
human  exjierience,  how  far  even  beyond 
all  human  comprehension,  must  have  been 
the  sufferings  of  the  soul  of  Jesus.  His 
was  indeed  the  gentlest,  noblest,  purest 
spirit  that  ever  dwelt  in  human  breast ; 
it  had  therefore  a  capability  of  sufTering;, 
a  cognizance  of  surrounding  evils,  an  ex- 
quisitely-strung susceptibility  to  sorrow, 
such  as  the  soul  of  man  beudes  never  felt. 
His  aoui's  delight  waa  in  holiDea^,— it 
recoiled  with  deep  and  inttinctiTe  aUior- 
rence  firom  sin ;  upon  the  pure^  bttmish* 
ed  minw,  so  to  speak,  of  that  ^otieai 
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natare,  the  slightest  breath  of  outwnd 
impurity  would  h«Te  gathered  dtmnets. 
What  tlien  must  it  have  been  for  Him  to 
live  in  such  a  worid  as  this— to  be  ex- 
posed for  thirty  years  to  the  foul  atmos- 
phere of  its  ungodliness  and  etil  ?    His 
«ours    delight   was   in   happiness, — ^the 
most  tender-hearted  spirit  of  human  phi- 
lanthropy— the  most  generous  benefactor 
of  his  species,  nerer  felt  such  a  shrinking 
from  the  sight  of  the  woes  and  sufferings 
of  mankind  as  Jesus  did.    What,  then, 
must  it  have  been  for  that  gentlest,  ten- 
•derest,  most  loving-hearted  Sariour,  to 
'walk  through  such  a  world  of  wretched- 
ness as  this, — to  take  in  with  His  omni- 
scient, world-wide  glance,  the  tears,  and 
griefs,  and  pains,  and  struggles,  and  sick- 
nesses, and  deaths,  with  which  His  Fa- 
ther's oooe  happy  world  was  rife,— to 
liear,  as  it  were,  the  great  forlorn  wail  of 
humanity  borne  to  His  ear  upon  the  four 
winds  of  heaven?     Ilis  soul's  delight, 
•once  more,  was  in  His  Father's  love. 
Nerer  human  heart  was  capable  of  loving 
—was  large  enough  to  love,  with  such  a 
love  as  His.   Tiie  infunt  clings  not  to  the 
mother's  breast  with  such  confiding  joy 
as  His,  when  reposing  that  mighty  Spirit 
upon  the  bosom  of  Infinite  Love.    The 
radiant  earth  opens  not  in  beauty  and 
gladness  beneath  the  gleaming  sun,  as 
did  His  rejoicing  spirit  in  tlie  sunshine 
of  Jehovah's  love.     That  love  cheered 
Him  in  languor,  sustained  Him  in  weari- 
ness, soothed  Him  in  sorrow,  nerved  Him 
in  the  thought  of  pain,  and  shame,  and 
agony,  and  death.    What,  then,  must  it 
have  been  to  Jesus  to  feel  the  sense  of 
that  love  withdrawn — to  become  aware 
•of  that  countenance  darkening  over  Him, 
whose  light  had  been  the  very  life  of  His 
being  from  all  eternity  ?  Conceive  of  the 
«iin  struck  out  of  yonder  heavens,  and 
the  world  suddenly  overwhelmed  with 
the  horror  of  perpetual   darkness  and 
•cold.    Imagine  the  sustaining  providence 
of  God  withdrawn  from  the  universe,  and 
<>Terything  hurrying  to  desolation  and 
mtn.    But  no  emblem,  no  comparison, 
oan  convey  to  us  but  the  faintest  concep- 
tion of  what  it  was  for  God*s  dear  Son,. 
Ood-deserted,  to  diet    Into  those  brief 
UottTS  an  eternity  of  anguish  was  con- 


densed. Under  one  breath  of  that  awful 
wrath,  an  archangel  of  heaven  would 
have  sunk  dismayed.  Oh!  what  must 
it  have  been  for  tlie  tender,  aensitive, 
shrinking  Lamb  of  Ood,  to  bear  the  full 
storm  of  Jehovah's  indignation,  and  to 
bear  it  alone  I 

But  the  feelings  of  Jesus,  in  contem- 
plating the  sin  and  wretdiedness  of 
humanity— the  mournful  prevalence  of 
evil  in  the  world,  were  not  those  merely 
of  a  most  holy  and  tender-hearted  human 
being.  Let  me  add,  as  one  other  consi- 
deration tending  to  shew  how  very  pecu- 
liar a  sorrow  was  His — how  very  solitary 
Jesus  must  have  been  in  His  sorrow — 
that  it  was — 

III.  The  Borrow  of  a  Creator  amid  Uim 

ruined  worke 

Is  it  not,  then,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Word  of  God,  as  well  as  from  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  that  we  liazard  the  assertion, 
that  one  awful  ingredient  in  the  suflTerings 
of  that  mysterious  mourner  must  have 
been  grief  for  the  desolation  of  His  Fa- 
ther's work, — the  anguish  of  spirit  with 
which,  for  thirty  years,  He  beheld  every- 
where confronting  Him  the  proofs,  that 
ttie  grandest  work  of  Omnipotence— the 
soul  of  man — was  a  ruin  ? 

Tliere  is  a  sort  of  sentimental  melan- 
choly which  gathers  over  the  mind  of  one 
who  visits  the  scene  of  some  great  na- 
tion's glory, — now  it  may  be  strewn  only 
with  wreck  of  her  grandeur.  When  the 
traveller  visits  those  countries  with  which, 
from  childhood,  his  mind  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  associate  everything  that  is 
noble  and  elevated  in  humanit}*,  and 
when  he  surveys  around  him  the  indica- 
tions of  former  msjesty  and  power,  now 
long  passed  away,  or  inspects  those  exijui- 
site  remains  on  which  human  genius  and 
art  had  lavished  all  their  splendour,  now 
rudely  marred  and  defaced,  and  hasten- 
ing to  inevitable  decay, — there  is,  we  say, 
a  certain  sentimental  sadness  which  not 
unnaturally  passes  over  the  mind  amidst 
such  scenes  as  these,  and  to  which  many 
have  given  expression. 

But  surely  it  is  an  emotion  of  a  far 
deeper  kind  that  may  well  be  called  forth 
in  the  thoughtful  mind  when  contemplat- 
ing the  mournful,  moral,  and  spiritual 
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degradation  of  humanity,  as  contrasted 
"with  the  glory  of  ita  original  structure, 
and  the  splendours  of  that  destiny  for 
which  it  was  created.  What  are  the 
most  exquisite  productions  of  human 
thought  and  toil,  compared  with  that 
work  on  which,  eren  in  its  ruins,  the 
impress  of  Omnipotence  may  be  traced  ? 
What  is  the  destruction  of  the  noblest 
fabrics  reared  by  Imman  hand,  in  com- 
parison with  the  dishonour  and  desecra- 
tion of  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 
What  were  the  orershadowing  of  all 
earthly  greatness,  and  the  extinction  of 
all  material  glory,  in  contrast  with  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  ruin  of  the  soul  of 
man?  Even  the  body,  the  mere  taber- 
nacle in  which  the  soul  resides— eren  the 
human  body,  that  fabric  so  curiously  and 
wonderfully  wrought  by  the  hand  of  God, 
so  marred  and  dishonoured  by  the  effects 
of  siu — even  that^  a  work  which  only 
Deity  could  create,  is  a  work  over  whose 
ruin  even  Deity  might  mourn.  And  yet 
every  sick-bed  by  which  Jesus  stood,  and 
every  sufferer's  cry  He  heard,  and  every 
bier  and  grave  to  which  His  steps  were 
led,  were  to  His  eye  the  ruthless  destruc- 
tion of  another  and  another  glorious  work 
of  God— the  proofs  of  the  triumph  of  the 
destroyer  over  the  results  of  infinite  wis- 
dom and  skill 

But  the  destruction  of  the  body  is  in- 
signiflcant  in  comparison  of  the  ruin  of 
the  soul.  The  former  is  but  the  dissolu- 
tion of  a  thing  of  material  elements—the 
latter  is  the  deforming  and  corrupting  of 
a  thing  made  in  the  image  of  God,  par- 
taker of  a  divine  nature,  and  destined  for 
His  service  and  glory  for  ever.  The  for- 
mer is  but  the  breaking  up  of  insensate 
matter — the  latter  is  the  reducing  to  im- 
purity and  wretphedness  of  a  thing  that 
shall  survive  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
misery,  when  the  material  universe  shall 
have  passed  away. 

Shall  we  wonder,  then,  that  the  Creator 
of  a  work  such  as  this— so  noble,  so 
deathless,  so  divine— should  have  expe- 
rienced bitter  grief  for  its  ruin  ?  When 
Jesus  walked  our  worid.  His  eye,  we  may 
well  believe,  was  not  arrested  by  the 
bustle  and  importance  of  its  outward 
scenes  and  Interests.    From  all  mere  ex- 


ternal things  His  obeenration  was  ever 
diverted,  to  what  from  all  other  eyes  wm 
hidden,— the  awful  mystery  and  moral 
deformity  of  the  secret  world  of  sooh. 
Could  a  human  being,  for  a  single  week, 
be  invested  with  a  mysterious  power  of 
seeing  into  the  hearts  of  those  arouuil 
him,  and  detecting  all  the  feelings  and 
motives  that  are  working  beneath  the 
breasts  of  his  fellow-men,  doubtless,  even 
to  man's  imperfect  moral  sensihilitj,  the 
disclosures  thus  made  would  be  too  hor- 
rible for  endurance,  and  the  fatal  power 
of  inspection  would  be  gladly  rengced. 
But  that  which  would  be  intolerable  even 
to  a  fallen  and  imperfect  being,  was  a 
spectacle  from  which  the  eye  of  the  pure 
and  holy  Jesus  could  never  for  a  momeDt 
escape.  All  hearts  were  unveiled  to  Him. 
He  surveyed  not  merely  the  fbrms 
and  countenances  of  human  beings:  a 
thousand  indications  teU  us  that  He 
'*  knew  what  was  in  man,"  that  He  read 
their  souls.  And  eveiywhere  as  Hs 
looked.  He  saw  that  soul  that  had  sprung, 
a  pure,  holy,  happy  thing,  from  His 
hands,  now  filled  with  selflshnessy  and 
pride,  and  envy,  and  impurity,  and  all 
ungodliness; — that  soul  that  bad  been 
destined  for  the  companionship  of  God 
and  angels,  now  ripening  for  the  black- 
ness of  darkness  for  ever !  And  can  we 
doubt  that  His  was  an  anguish  at  the 
sight  into  which  no  finite  mind  can  enter? 
He  could  feel  for  external  sufferings.  He 
looked  up  to  heaven  and  sighed  for  the 
deaf.  He  wept  and  groaned  in  spirit  for 
the  dead.  But  what  were  external  suf- 
fering and  death  to  this  ?  To  Him  the 
world  was  strewn  with  a  more  awfsl 
than  material  desolation — with  the  wreck 
of  spiritual  grandeur,  the  memorials  of 
lost  and  ruined  souls.  **0h!  my  Fa- 
ther," we  almost  hear  Him  exclaim,  **  is 
thit  the  world  over  which  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy?" 

We  cannot  see,  or  estimate  adequately 
the  future  results  of  sin:  but  this  was 
One  who  could  lift  the  veil  and  gaze 
upon  the  mysterious  secrecies  of  eternity. 
We  cannot  follow  the  departing  sinner  in 
the  hour  of  death,  or  form  the  faintest 
estimate  of  the  consequences    of  that 
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awful  transition :  but  here  was  a  Being 
who  could  look  beyond  the  brink  of  life, 
wlio  could  not  onlj  see,  in  all  its  inherent 
repulsiveness,  the  guilt  of  the  sinner  in 
this  world,  but  who,  with  that  eye  before 
which  even  '*  hell  is  naked,  and  destruc- 
tion hath  no  covering,"  could  gaze  upon 
the  tremendous  realities  that  await  the 
sinner  in  the  world  to  come.  And  when 
we  conceive  Hira  surveying,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  multitudes  of  giddy,  thought- 
less, infatuated  beings  around  Him,  en- 
grossed  with  the  affairs  of  the  passing 
hour,  trifling  with  the  grandest  concerns 
in  the  universej^gay,  sportive,  careless, 
hurrying  on  to  the  verge  of  life, — and 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  turning  to  be- 
hold the  dread  futurity,  the  awful  gulf  of 
ruin  flaming  forth  the  hot  wrath  of  Al- 
mighty God  against  the  impenitent,~i8 
tliere  not  in  this  an  explanation  that  may 
yrell  appal  the  sinner,  of  the  compassion, 
the  grief,  the  yearning  expostulations  of 
Jeans? 

I.UTLE  THOT7BLE8  AND  THEIB  CURB. 

Many  sensitive  and  fastidious  natures 
are  worn  away  by  the  constant  friction 
of  what  are  called  little  troubles.  With- 
out any  great  affliction,  they  feel  that  all 
the  flower  and  sweetness  of  tiieir  life  is 
faded ;  their  eye  grows  dim,  their  check 
care-worn,  and  their  spirit  loses  hope 
and  elasticity,  and  becomes  bowed  with 
premature  age ;  and  in  the  midst  of  tang- 
ible and  physical  comfort,  they  are  rest- 
less and  unhappy.  The  constant  under- 
current of  little  cares  and  vexations, 
which  is  slowly  wearing  out  the  finer 
springs  of  life,  is  seen  by  no  one;  scarcely 
ever  do  they  speak  of  these  things  to 
their  nearest  friends.  Tet  were  there  a 
friend,  of  a  spirit  so  discerning  as  to  feel 
And  sympathize  in  all  these  things,  how 
xnucli  of  this  repressed  electric  restless- 
ness would  pass  off  through  such  a  sym- 
pathizing mind  I 

Yet  among  human  friends  this  is  all 
but  impossible ;  for  minds  are  so  diverse, 
that  what  is  a  trial  and  care  to  one,  is 
ja  matter  of  sport  and  amusement  to 
another, — and  all  the  inner  world  breathed 
into  a  human  ear,  only  excites  a  surprised 
<»r  contemptuous  pity.  To  whom,  then, 
«haU  the  soul  turn,— who  will  fed  that 
to  be  affliction  which  each  spirit  knxnoa  to 
l»o  80?  If  the  soul  shut  itself  within 
Itself,  it  becomes  morbid ;  the  fine  chords 
-of  the  mind  and  nerves,  by  constant  wear, 


become  jarring  and  discordant;  hence 
fretfulness,  discontent,  and  habitual  ir- 
ritability, steal  over  the  sincere  Christ- 
ian. 

But  to  the  Christian  who  really  be- 
lieves in  the  agency  of  God  in  the  small- 
est events  of  life,  confides  in  His  love, 
and  makes  His  sympathy  his  refuge — 
the  thousand  minute  cares  and  perplexi- 
ties of  life  become  each  one  a  fine  affiliat- 
ing bond  between  the  soul  and  its  God. 
Christ  is  known,  not  by  abstract  defini- 
tion, and  by  high- raised  conceptions  of 
the  sours  aspiring  hours,  but  known  as 
a  man  knoweth  his  friend ;  He  is  known 
by  the  hourly  wants  He  supplies, — 
known  by  every  care  with  which  He 
momentarily  sympathizes,  every  appre- 
hension which  He  relieves,  every  tempta- 
tion which  He  enables  us  to  surmount. 
We  learn  to  know  Christ  as  the  infant 
child  learns  to  know  its  mother  and 
father, — by  all  the  helplessness  and  all 
the  dependence  which  are  incident  to 
this  commencement  of  our  moral  exist- 
ence ;  and  as  we  go  on  thus  year  by  year, 
and  find  in  every  changing  situation,  in 
every  reverse,  in  every  trouble,  from  the 
lightest  sorrow  to  those  which  wring  our 
soul  from  its  depth,  that  He  is  equally 
present,  and  that  His  gracious  aid  is 
equally  adequate,  our  faith  seems  gradu- 
ally almost  to  change  to  sight,  and  Chrises 
sympathy,  His  love  and  care,  seem  to  us 
more  real  than  any  other  source  of  reli- 
ance ;  and  multiplied  cares  and  trials  are 
only  new  avenues  of  acquaintance  be- 
tween us  and  heaven. 

Suppose,  in  some  bright  vision  unfold- 
ing to  our  view,  in  tranquil  evening  or 
solemn  midnight,  the  glorified  form  of 
some  departed  friend  should  appear  to 
us  with  the  announcement,  "This  year 
is  to  be  to  you  one  of  special  probation 
and  discipline,  with  reference  to  perfect- 
ing you  for  a  heavenly  state.  Weigh 
well  and  consider  every  incident  of  your 
daily  life,  for  not  one  is  to  fall  out  by 
accident,  but  each  one  shall  be  a  finish^ 
and  indispensable  link  in  a  bright  chain 
that  is  to  draw  you  upward  to  the  skies." 
With  what  new  eyes  should  we  now 
look  on  our  daily  lot ;  and  if  we  found  in 
it  not  a  single  change— the  same  old 
cares,  the  same  perplexities,  the  same 
uninteresting  drudgeries  still— with  what 
new  meaning  would  every  incident  be  in- 
vested, and  with  what  other  and  sublimer 
spirit  could  we  meet  them  1  Yet,  if  an- 
nounced by  one  rising  ft>ora  the  dead  with 
the  visible  glory  of  a  apiritual  world,  this 
truth  could  be  asserted  no  more  clearly 
and  distinctly  than  Jesus  Christ  has 
stated  it  already,— Not  a  sparrow  falleth 
to  the  ground  without  our  Father,— not' 
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one  of  them  i*  forgotten  hy  Him ;  and 
-we  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows ; 
yea,  even  tlie  hairs  of  our  bead  are  all 
numbered.  Not  till  belief  in  these  de- 
clarationsy  in  their  most  literal  sense,  be- 
comes the  calm  and  settled  habit  of  the 
soul,  is  life  ever  redeemed  from  drudgery 
and  dreary  emptiness^  and  made  full  of 


interest,  meaning,  and  dlTiae  tignificaooe 
Not  till  then  do  its  grovelling  wants,  its 
wearing  cares,  its  stinging  yexationa,  he* 
come  to  us  ministering  spirits, — each  one, 
by  a  silent  hut  certain  agency,  fitting  ua 
for  a  higher  and  perfect  sphere. — Mrt, 
Beechtr  SUme,  (author  qf  *'  UncU  TomM 


THE  TERM  DAY. 


boa  tellMk  aU  xdj  flittingf.*'~(&r««jfc  wr$ion.) 
wanderingg." — {BngHth  do.) 
mes  allte»  «t  met  tmium.— (IVmcsI  do.) 

ixuefogh«.->(/toU«AA>.) 

meine  fluclit.— (0«naan  do.) 

PsALX  Iri.  8. 


About  last  Whitsnntide  my  thoughts 
dwelt  much  on  the  call  from  Providence 
given  to  all  those  to  whose  habitation 
God  was  at  that  time  setting  new  bonnds, 
to  leave  th^r  bad  habits  behind  them  in 
the  old  house,  and  begin  to  turn  over 
another  leaf  in  the  new. 

In  my  mind*6  eye  I  trayelled  over  a 
great  part  of  the  town  and  country,  look- 
ing in  to  the  open  do(M>8  of  the  half-dia- 
mantled  houses  which  some  were  leaving; 
and  arriving  with  the  loaded  vans  of  the  \ 
new  comers^  I  watched  to  see  whether,  as 
the  furniture  settled  into  ita  new  places, 
the  old  habits,  good  or  bad,  settled  down 
as  well ;  or  were  left  behind,  happily  or 
hopelessly,  (as  the  case  might  be,)  as 
fixtures  in  the  old  habitation.  The  ob- 
servationa  I  made  at  that  term  interested 
me  BO  much  in  the  objecta  of  them,  that 
I  could  not  help  going  the  same  round 
at  thia  term,  to  see  how  it  fared  at  all 
those  fireaidea  with  which  I  had  become 
familiar,  after  the  inmates  had  had  six 
months*  experience  of  them. 

But  it  appeared  to  me  that  in  my 
mental  walk  I  was  not  alone.  Wherever 
I  went  to  watch  a  flitting,  two  other 
beings  seemed  to  go  alsot  Ooe  was  a 
recording  angel  with  an  iflkhom  by  bis 
side,  who  set  a  mark  with  red  ink  on  the 
thresholds  of  some  iamiliesy  which  caused 
that  house  to  be  passed  ov^  when  any 
plague  or  Uigbt  of  nonl  desirvetton 
swept  by ;  the  other  befng,  was  that  Evil 
One  who  walks  to  and  fro  on  the  earth 
on  purpose  to  observe  wbat  is   doing 


among  the  sons  of  omd.    (Psalm  xxxir. 
7,  xclljJobi.  7.) 

Flitting  the  First. 

I  saw  a  woman,  pate  and  haggard, 
emptying  all  her  presses,  prepaimtoty  to 
a  removal,  until  she  came  to  a  large 
black  empty  bottle,  carefully  stowed 
away  out  of  sight  in  a  dark  comer.  She 
looked  round  to  see  if  any  one  was  in  the 
room,  and  then  sat  down,  and,  covering 
her  face  with  her  apron,  fell  into  a  k»g 
fit  of  thinking^  broken  only  bgr  her  sobs. 
At  last  she  started  np^  and  breaking  tibe 
bottle,  and  throwing  the  fragments  out 
into  the  court,  she  exclaimed,  *'  So,  God 
helping  me,  no  such  bottle  ahall  darken 
our  new  door!  When  worn  out  with 
nursing,  and  wateinng,  and  hunger,  and 
ill'Usage,  I  will  do  anything  ratlier  than 
go  to  the  bottle  to  pass  the  time.**  Some 
weeks  after,  on  going  up  the  street  where 
her  new  house  was,  I  saw  her  pass  hur- 
riedly by;  I  walched  her.  Her  walk 
seemed  to  extend  forward  but  a  few 
paces,  when  she  paused,  and  looked,  and 
lingered,  and  then  started  home  again  as 
if  pursued.  Several  ttBoes  this  happeaed. 
When  I  came  up  with  her,  I  found  thai 
the  place  at  which  she  paused  was  the 
top  of  a  stair  that  led  to  one  of  those 
licensed  poison  shops,  which»  alas  I  in  our 
low  streets,  ate  sddom  sopaiated  from 
each  other  by  numy  yards^  Soaethiag 
was  under  her  arm,  wlridi  her  scan^ 
shawl  but  ill  covered.  It  was  a  hUck 
bottle!    with,  tke^  lahelled  aide  upper- 
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most,  00  that  I  could  only  too  wdl  read 
**  whisky  •  on  it.  I  »haU  nerer  forget 
her  look  as  she  paused  hesitating,— the 
look  of  eager  craving— the  older  look  of 
wan  care,  and  hardship,  and  endurance 
— the  newer  look  upward  of  agony,  and 
entreaty,  and  helplessness.  Breathless 
I  watdied  the  struggle.  The  upward 
look  premiled.  Hope,  reeeired  down  in 
answer  to  prayer,  fit  up^that  countenance 
with  yet  a  newer  expression.  Humility 
and  sorrow  was  there.  Nor  was  some 
symptom  of  determined  resolution  awant- 
ing.  Swiftly  hut  softly  the  hottle  was  slipt 
out  from  under  the  diawl,  and  left  in  an 
ash-heap  close  hy.  Her  steps  were  re- 
traced, her  own  stair  gained,  her  room 
reached;  and,  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees,  slie  sobbed  out,  in  the  tone  of  an 
exhausted  child,  ''Lord  save  me,  or  I 
perish!*" 

**  Tbftuks  be  imto  God  who  hath  giren 
her  the  Tictory  I"  I  exclaimed.  The  re- 
cording angel  wrote  it  down  with  a 
smile,  and  the  deril  walked  sullenly 
away. 

FuTiiHG  THB  SacoaDk 

A  young  woman  sat  at  her  husband's 
feet,  looking  up  earnestly  into  his  face. 
"  John,"  she  said,  ^  you  know  poor  Willie 
Is  to  sleep  in  our  room  in  the  new  hoose^ 
as  the  nursery  would  be  too  fur  away  for 
me  to  watch  him  in  the  night."— *<  Yes; 
and  welcome,  poor  fallow.  I  only  hope 
our  talking  won't  disturb  him."  ''I  am 
not  afhdd  of  that ;  the  maids  make  fully 
more  chattering  in  the  nursery  before 
they  go  to  bed.  And  it  is  rery  good  of 
yon  to  allow  it^  and  never  to  fear  lest 
the  boy  should  disturb  you.  But,  dear 
husband,  theie  is  one  way  in  which  you 
will  not  only  disturb  but  frighten  him, 
«nd  that  is,  with  your  oallis.  Sorry  I 
should  be  if  yeu  did  not  relieve  your 
mind  by  UH^ag  me  all  that  may  have 
crossed  and  annoyed  you  through  the 
day.  But  oh  1  that  yott  woidd  not  cuse 
the  people  who  wrong  you  I  Oh!  that** 
—  But  she  could  say  no  ngre.  Bar 
hnabaad  aoMreced  not.  He  loved  bar, 
and  never  swote  at  A«r.  Duriag  the 
summer  I  looked  in  upon  them  in  their 
new  house.    Very  pretty  and  bright  it 


was.  Everythhig  seemed  to  have  been 
done  to  secure  her  comfort.  The  hus- 
band knew  this,  and  looked  round  the 
room  with  satisfaction,  but  started  as  bis 
eye  fbU  on  his  wife's  fkce.  A  settled  look 
of  care  and  disai^ntment  was  there; 
and  now  that  he  recollected,  it  had  been 
long  gathering  and  settling  there.  Aftex 
considering  tor  for  some  time,  he  said, 
''Jane,  you  do  not  seem  to  enjoy  the 
new  house  as  I  hoped  yon  would."  She 
did  not  answer  for  a  minute ;  then,  with- 
out looking  up,  she  said,  ''This  bouse 
has  no  blessing  hi  it;  but  it  is  not  from 
any  want  of  luxuries  in  it.  No  wife  was 
ever  more  cared  for  in  that  way  than  I 
have  been."  "  What  is  it,  then ?'  he  said 
anxiously.  She  rose  up,  and  coming 
back  with  a  BiUe,  knelt  at  her  husband's 
feet,  and  in  a  low,  humble,  but  most  dis^ 
tinct  and  solemn  manner,  read  aloud  this 
passage:  ''This  is  the  curse  that  goeth 
forth  over  the  whole  earth.  I  will  bring 
it  forth,  and  it  shall  enter  into  the  house 
of  every  one  that  sweareth  ftHa^  by  my 
name,  and  it  shall  remain  in  the  midst  of 
his  house,  and  shall  consume  i^  with  the 
timber  thereof,  and  the  stones  thereof," 
(Zedi.  V.  3,  4.)  She  paused,  as  if  to 
gather  strength,  and  then  said,  "Oh I 
husband,  the  curse  on  this  house  is 
spreading.  Often  now  do  I  hear  little 
Willie  ooeupyiog  himself,  when  he  is 
lying  awake,  with  repeating  one  after 
another  of  the  oaths  he  hears  his  father 
say.  He  is  no  longer  frightened  at  tliem. 
He  plays  with  them  like  a  plaything.  A 
feariUl  long  string  of  them  he  has."— 
''Has  he?**  said  the  hardened  and  ex- 
asperated father.    "Has  he?    Be 

to  html" 

The  devil  smiled,  well  pleased;  "The 
recording  angel  flew  up  to  heaven's  sanc- 
tuary with  the  oatii,  and  blushed  as  be 
gave  it  in."— (Stefws.) 

Flittikg  the  Thibd. 

I  saw  one  of  a  large  household  going 
over  a  house  newly  rented  for  the  family. 
That  family  was  composed  of  many,  and 
of  discordant  elements.  Years  of  domes- 
tic strife  had  embittered  it  to  the  one  we 
s  eak  of.  Each  year  seemed  to  find  the 
ramedy  further  off  than  ever.    The  very 
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walls  seemed,  to  that  morbid  and  melan- 
choly man,  unquiet,  and  the  pictures  to 
ftown  on  him.  I^otTery  strong-minded, 
he  could  not  help  himself  towards  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  Why  could  they  not 
live  in  peace  ?  By  degrees,  suspicions  of 
his  own  share  iu  the  blame  dawned  upon 
him ;  he  was  restless,  he  was  gloomy,  he 
was,  he  knew,  so  unhealthy,  as  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  please.  Yes,  difficult  to  please. 
God^M  ways  with  him  did  not  please  him ; 
and  so  it  was,  that  no  one  else*s  ways 
oould  please  him.  In  his  pacing  to  and 
fro  the  new  house,  he  had  now  come  to 
the  room  allotted  for  the  family  meals. 
In  his  newly  awakened  and  repentant 
frame  of  mind,  the  bare  walls  even 
seemed  to  smile  on  him,  and  promise 
quiet  and  peace.  He  stood  in  the  midst 
of  it,  and,  smiting  on  his  breast^  ex- 
claimed^  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin- 
ner." 

The  recording  angel  flew  up  with  the 
news,  and  "  there  was  joy  in  heaven  over 
one  sinner  that  repentetb.'* 

This  Martinmas  I  passed  the  new  house, 
and  the  sounds  of  anger  and  confusion 
met  my  ear  as  loud  as  ever.  I  looked  in, 
and  saw  Satan  sitting  as  the  imp  of  discord 
on  the  domestic  hearth,*  and  through- 
out all  other  tongaes,  his  low  chuckle  of 
triumph  was  heard.  He  needed  not ;  his 
triumph,  he  well  knew,  was  over  in  the 
heart  of  one  member  of  the  family.  On 
that  countenance,  peace  and  forbearance 
reigned.  Cheerfully  was  the  once  misan- 
thropic and  useless  man  trying  to  occupy 
a  little  timid  girl  in  a  comer,  and  shield- 
ing her  from  rude  words,  forgot  his  own 
provocations.  I  heard  the  angel  whisper 
in  his  ear,  <*  Because  thou  hast  kept  the 
word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee 
in  the  hour  of  temptation."  And  I  heard 
him  respond,  ''  If  Ue  then  giveth  quiet- 
ness, who  then  can  make  trouble  ?" 

Flittino  the  Foubtq. 
Many  years  ago  I  knew  a  poor  woman 
who  reformed  those  slovenly  and  dirty 
habits  that  had  driven  her  husband  to  the 
alehouse,  so  violently  (not  a  common  case, 
I  roust  say)  that  they  turned  into  the 

•  *•  For  the  tongue  U  a  fire,  a  world  of  ini- 
quity: .  .  madit  U$et  on  Jlreo/htU:*— Junes 
iU.«. 


opposite  vice,  which  equally  drove  htm 
from  home.  I  mean,  that  she  scolded 
and  stormed  so  if  he  but  left  a  footmark 
on  the  floor,  that  he  often  had  not  cour- 
age to  do  so ;  and  thus  she  was  as  great 
a  hindrance  by  her  one  extreme,  as  by  the 
other,  to  his  reformation. 

This  summer,  I  found  her  husband  gone 
to  his  long  home,  and  herself  flitted  into 
a  smaller  house, — a  very  palace  for  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness;  but  her  old  vice  had 
flitted  with  her,  and  had  darkened  her 
soul  in  proportion  as  it  had  brightened 
her  walls.  She  had  no  time  to  go  to 
church  before  cleaning  up  her  house,  and 
afterwards  was  too  wearied.  I  fuuod,  on 
inquiry,  that  her  whole  soul  was  absorbed 
in  pride  of  her  house.  She  seemed  to 
think  her  multitude  of  sins  could  be  liter- 
ally whitewashed,  and  that  God  was  her 
debtor  for  her  meritorious  industry.  Ko 
sense  of  heart-defilement  had  she,— no 
application  to  the  blood  of  cleansing ;  and, 
worse  than  all,  when  I  lamented  to  her 
the  godless  and  hardened  state  I  found 
her  in,  she  cast  the  blame  on  her  Maker, 
and  said  that  He  never  gave  her  any  en- 
couragement to  serve  Him.  *'  Oh  I  if  you 
would  but  go  to  Him,**  I  said,  "  to  draw 
your  heart  nearer  Him ;  for  yon  cannot 
be  safe  at  your  present  distance  from 
Him."  "I  cud  be  saved,"  she  answered, 
**  if  He  wud ;  but  He  winua.  But  ye  ken. 
Sir,  the  promise  about  cleanliness  and 
godliness  ?" — '*  You  mean  that  saying, 
that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness ;  but, 
after  all,  that  is  not  a  Scripture  saying; 

and  besides** She  interrupted  me  by 

saying,  "At  weel  no;  I  ken  that  the 
Scripture  is,  that  cleanliness  ia  almm 
godliness  I**t 

Fliitiko  the  Firrs. 

I  watched  one  family  balancing  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  several 
new  residences.  One  was  in  a  good 
neighbourhood,  as  it  was  called,  because 
it  ofiered  advantages  for  the  young  ladies 
being  introduced  to  the  best  society ;  but 
there  was  no  Gospel  minittry  near.  The 
mother  sighed  and  hesitated ;  but  at  last 
mammon  was  settled  to  be  served  first, 
and  Qod  after,  as  may  be. 

f  Every  word  of  this  conrcrsation  happened 
ezaotly  u  related. 
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IlittMiedtoaindowed  mottiflr  cacrj- 
ing  all  her  cares  to  Qod,  and  saying, 
"Lord,  nndertake  for  me;  I  am  op- 
pressed. Choose  thou  the  bounds  of  my 
habitation ;  and,  oh !  wbereyer  thou 
moTest  me,  except  thy  presence  go  with 
me,  let  me  not  go  up  hence." 


Flittiiio  thb  Sixxh. 

I  heard  the  head  of  a  house  holding 
secret  conflict  with  his  oonseience  about 
the  duty  of  setting  up  an  altar  in  his 
house ;  but  he  put  ofl^  the  duty  to  a  more 
conyenient  season.  When  he  changed  his 
house,  and  remodelled  all  his  establish- 
ment, would  be  the  time  to  introduce  this 
*iiew  habit.  With  new  lerTaats,  he  said, 
the  duty  will  be  easier. 

Fainfhl  was  my  suspense  the  first  day 
he  took  possession.      Conscience  said, 
**  Begin   at  once,  or  you   neyer  will." 
Procrastination  said,  '*  Better  not  do  it 
at  all  till  I  can  do  it  decently,  and  In 
order.     When  things  are   settled*  and 
fewer  cfaanees  of  Inlemiption,  I  wttl  be- 
gin."   In  a  while  he  did  begin ;  but  with 
fidse  shame  he  left  it  oiT  wheneyer  any 
Btnmgsr  was  within  his  gates.    At  first 
he  made  a  point  of  coming  home  in  time ; 
but  soon  it  was,  ^  We  had  better  tell  the 
serrants,  my  dear,  not  to  sit  up  for  fiuii- 
ily  prayers,  lest  we  should  be  late."  Soon 
the  morning  obseryanoe  also  became  irk- 
■ome^^<' We  are  too  far  from  my  oflke; 
I  cannot  get  to  it  in  time  in  the  morning 
if  we  haye  prayers."    At  last  the  habit 
was  discontinued.    One  afflicted  member 
of  the  fiunily,  to  whose  bones  it  had  been 
aa  marrow  and  fatness,  (for  she  neyer  got 
oat  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctu- 
ary,) phied  for  the  daily  household  bread, 
aod  wept.    But  the  deyil  smiled,  best 
pleased. 


Thb  Last  Flxtzdio  ov  Aix. 

*<0  Phemy!"  said  a  pale,  wan  giril  to 
lier  sister,  still  paler  and  wanner  than  she, 
**  how  shall  we  oyer  get  you  moyed  to  the 
new  house  ?  and  how  wretched  it  will  be 
fbr  you  I  There  is  bat  one  small  window 
ijDihe  one  small  room,  and  neyer  a  ray  of 
sun  can  penetrate  into  it,  and  the  rain 
comes  in." — "  In  my  Father's  house  are 
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ly,  *'aiid  '  thete  is  nen  enough, 
and  to  spare.'  There  '  the  beams  of  our 
house  are  cedar,  and  our  rafters  of  fir ;' 
the  floor  thereof  is  *  of  pure  gold,  as  it 
were  transparent  glass ;  and  eyery  seye- 
ral  gate  is  one  pearl.'  And  it  has  no 
need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to 
shine  in  it,  for  the  Lamb  is  the  light 
thereofl  I  shall  hunger  no  more,  Maiy^ 
neither  thirst  any  more;  and  the  Lord 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  my 
eyes.  And,  O  Uary,  there  will  be  no 
weary  flittings  there  I  Onoe  there,  'we 
shall  go  no  mofe  out.' " 

Just  then,  the  neighbours  came  who 
were  to  carry  her  from  her  old  house. 

They  were  not  needed.  At  that  nso- 
ment  her  spirit  fled,  and  the  "  angel  car- 
ried her  to  Abraham's  bosom.'* 

H.L. 


emmnnxm  covsisvanoT. 

''  It  is  not  every  one  admired  abroad 
who  is  equally  admired  and  beloved  at 
home;  and  yet  every  one  is  in  reaUty 
what  he  is  in  hii  own  hovsa,  or  his  own 
home,  as  this  applies  to  aU  ages^  and  all 
members  of  a  family. 

*'  It  is  a  factitious  and  deceptive  char" 
acter  in  wUeh  the  public  and  domeafeie 
qualities  are  in  opposition  to  eaeh  other. 

^'  Shew  me  a  person  unamiable^  unat- 
tractive, and  repuluve  to  the  inmates  of 
his  dwelling,  and  there,  whatever  may 
be  the  esteem  in  which,  for  his  or  her 
talents,  or  social  qualities,  he  may  be 
held  abroad— there  I  see  an  unlovely 
(and  therefore  nnehristian-like)  and  un« 
amiable  speoimsn  of  httmamty."_^^I 
Jamea, 


WOBLBUaUS. 

"  Bewsre  of  worldly  entanglements* 
Oh !  what  snares  haye  they  been  to  thou- 
sands of  God's  people  1  In  1st  Timothy 
you  hear  of  some  *  piercing  themselvea 
through  with  many  sorrows.'  How  many 
have  I  seen  jost  in  that  state!  If  I  want 
to  feel  their  pulse, — ^the  pulse  of  their 
soul,— and  if  I  were  to  ask  them,  'My 
brother,  is  there  the  same  Hvelioess  in 
secret  prayer  that  there  was?*— 'No.** 
'  Is  there  the  same  sacrifice  of  time  in 
public  ordinances  that  there  was  ?' — ''JSo,*' 
'  Is  there  the  same  hallowed  use  of  G^s 
Word  that  there  was  ?'-«<Ko.'  'Isther» 
the  same  time  given  for  holy  meditatioa 
that  there  was?'— 'Ko.'    <Is  there  the 


xnaoy  mantions,"  X  heard  the  dying  wo- 1  same  eigoynent  cf  dose  eonversatiMNl 
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with  spiritual  and  holy  men  that  there 
was?'— 'No.'  Trace  it  up  to  its  cauae ;  is 
it  not,  my  brother,  entangling  thyself 
with  the  affairs  of  this  life?  Needlessly? 
These    were  pretexts;   Satan  is  neyer 


without  them ;  and  through  those  pre- 
texts thou  hast  entangled  thy  soul.  And 
the  effect  is,  thou  art  not  the  man  th^t 
thou  wast.  Beware — beware  of  worldly 
entanglements." — J,  H,  Evans. 


RESOLUTION  AND  INDEPENDENCE. 


TautB  WM  a  roaring  in  the  wind  all  night ; 
The  rain  came  heavily  and  fell  in  floods ; 
But  now  the  aun  ia  rising  calm  and  bright ; 
The  birds  are  singing  in  the  distant  woods ; 
Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the  stoclc  dove  broods. 
The  Jay  makes  answer  as  the  magpie  clutters ; 
And  all  the  ahr  U  filled  with  pleasant  noise  of 
waters. 

AU  things  that  love  the  sun  are  out  of  doors ; 

Theakj  rejoices  in  the  morning's  birth. 

The  grass  Is  bright  with  rain-drops  ;~oii  the 

moors 
The  hare  is  rnnnlng  races  in  her  mirth ; 
And  with  her  feet  she  from  the  plaahy  earth 
Raises  a  mist ;  that,  glittering  in  the  sun. 
Runs  with  her  all  the  way,  wherever  she  doth 

ran. 

I  was  a  traveller  then  upon  the  moor  \ 
I  saw  the  hare  that  raced  about  with  Joy ; 
I  heard  the  woods  and  distant  waters  roar ; 
Or  ht^ard  them  not,  as  happy  as  a  boj : 
The  pleasant  season  did  my  heart  employ ; 
My  old  remembrances  went  from  me  whollr ; 
And  all  the  ways  of  men,  so  vain  and  melancholy. 

But,  as  it  sometimes  cbanceth.  from  the  might 
Of  Joy  in  minds  that  can  no  ftirther  go, 
As  high  as  we  have  mounted  In  delight 
In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low ; 
To  me  that  morning  did  it  happen  so ; 
And  fears  and  fkncies  thick  upon  me  came  ; 
Dim  sadness^and  blind  thoughts,  I  knew  not, 
nor  could  i 


I  heard  the  sky.lark  warbling  in  the  sky ; 
And  I  bethought  me  of  the  playlhl  hare : 
Kren  such  a  happy  child  of  earth  am  I , 
Bven  OS  these  blissful  creatures  do  I  fare ; 
Far  from  the  world  I  walk,  and  from  all  care  ; 
But  there  may  come  another  day  to  me— 
flolitude,  pain  of  heart,  distress,  and  porerty. 

1^  whole  life  I  have  lived  in  pleasant  thought. 
As  if  life's  business  were  a  summer  mood ; 
As  if  all  needftil  things  would  come  unsought 
To  genial  faith,  still  rich  In  genial  good  *, 
But  how  can  he  expect  that  others  should 
Build  for  him,  sow  for  him,  and  at  his  call 
Love  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no  heed  at 
sU? 

I  thought  of  Ctaatterton,  the  marvellons  boy, 
Yhe  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride ; 
or  him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  Joy 
Bolkmhig bis ptough, along  the mooatslnaids :  I 


By  our  own  spirits  are  we  deified :' 
We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness ; 
But  thereof  come  in  the  end  despoodaocy  sad 
madness. 

Now,  whether  it  were  by  peculiar  grace, 
A  leading  from  above,  a  something  given, 
Tet  it  befcl,  that,  in  this  lonely  pbM«. 
When  I  with  these  untoward  thoughts  had 

atrlven, 
Beslds  a  pool  bare  to  the  eye  of  haaven 
I  saw  a  man  before  me  unawares : 
The  oldest  man  he  seemed  that  evwr  wore  grey 

hairs. 

As  a  huge  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 
Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence  ; 
Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  aame  espy, 
Bj  what  meana  it  coold  thithar  oome,  and 


So  that  it  seems  a  thing  endued  with  sense  : 
Like  a  sea-beast  crawled  forth,  that  on  a  sbelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  repoaeth,  there  to  son  itself; 

Such  seemed  this  man.  not  all  alive  nor  dead. 
Nor  all  asleep -in  his  extreme  old  age : 
■His  body  waa  bent  doable,  feet  and  head 
Coming  together  in  \\HH  pilgrimage  ; 
As  if  some  dire  constraint  of  pun,  or  rage 
Of  sicknees  felt  by  him  in  times  long  past. 
A  more  than  human  weight  upon  his  frame  had 
«  cast. 

Himself  he  propped,  limbs,  bo4y.  and  psle  fscr. 
Upon  a  long  grey  staff  of  aharen  wood : 
And,  still  as  I  drew  near  with  gentle  paee. 
Upon  the  margin  of  that  moorish  flood 
Motionless  as  a  cloud  the  old  man  stood. 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  cell ; 
And  moveth  all  together,  if  it  move  at  alL 

At  length,  himself  unsettling,  he  the  pnod 
SUrred  wHh  hb  staff,  and  fixedly  did  look 
Upon  the  muddy  water,  which  he  oomied. 
As  if  he  had  been  reading  In  a  book : 
And  now  a  strangerli  privilege  I  took ; 
And,  dravring  to  his  side,  to  him  did  ssy, 
**  This  morning  gives  «s  promiaa  of  a  ^oriaot 
day." 


A  gentle  answer  did  the  6M  mi 

In  courteous  speech  which  forth  he  fHamtj  drew ; 

And  Um  with  ftirther  words  I  thus  bespoke : 

'*  What  occupation  do  you  there  pursue  ? 

This  is  a  lonesome  place  for  one  like  yoo.* 

Ere  he  replied,  a  flssh  of  mild  surprise 

Broke  from:tbe>blau<«bs  of  bis  jiC  iMd  eyca. 
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His  words  ctme  feebty,  from  «  feeble  cheet. 
But  each  in  eolema  order  followed  each/  | 
With  something;  of  a  lofty'utterance  drest— 
Choice  word  and  measured  phrase,  above  the 

reach  ** 

Of  ordinary  men ;  a  stately  speech ; 
Such  as  grare  livers  do  in  Scotland  use. 
Religious  men,  who  giro  to  God  and  man  their 

dues. 
He  told,  that  to  these  waters  he  had  come 
To  gather  leeches,  being  old  and  poor  : 
Employment  hasardous  and  wearisome  I 
And  he  had  many  hardships  to  endure  : 
From  pond  to  pond  he  roamed,  from  moor  to 


Hoosing,  with  Oodli  good  help,  by  choice  or 

chance; 
And  in  tids  way  he  gained  an  honest  mainten. 

ance. 

The  old  man  still  stood  talking  by  my  side  ; 
But  now  his  Toice  to  me  was  like  a  stream 
Scarce  beard;  oor  word  from  word  could  I 

diTide ; 
And  the  whole  body  of  the  man  did  seem 
Like  one  whom  I  had  met  with  in  a  dream ; 
t>r  like  a  man  from  some  flv  region  sent. 
To  gire  me  human  strength  by  apt  admonish- 
ment. 

Jiy  former  thoughts  returned:   the  fear   that 

kills ; 
And  hope  tliat  Is  unwilling  to  be  fed  ; 
Cold,  pain,  and  bil>our,  and  all  fleshly  ills ; 
And  mighty  poets  in  their  mlsery^dead. 


Perplexed,  and  longing  to  be  eomfbrted,— 
Hy  question  eagerly  did  I  renew, 
"  How  is  it  that  you  live,  and  what  is  it  you 
do?" 

He  with  a  smile  did  then  his  words  repeat ; 
And  said,  that  gathering  leeches,  fue  and  wide 
He  travelled ;  stirring  thns  about  his  feet 
The  waters  of  the  pools  where  they  abide. 
**  Once  I  could  meet  with  them  on  erery  side ; 
But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay ; 
Yet  stiU  I  persevere,  and  find  them  where  X 
may." 

While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place, 
The  old  man's  shape  and  speech— all  troubled 

me: 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moors  continually. 
Wandering  about  alone  and  silently. 
While  I  these  thongbta  within  myself  pursued. 
He,  having  made  a  pause,  the  same  disooorse 

renewed. 

And  soon  with  this  he  other  matter  blended, 
CheerftiUy  uttered,  with  demeanour  kind. 
Bat  stately  in  the  main ;  and  when  he  ended.  • 
I  could  have  laughed  myself  to  scorn  to  find 
In  that  decrepit  man  so  firm  a  mind. 
'*  God,"  said  I,  **  be  my  help  and  st«y  secure ; 
ru  tUnk  of  the  leech -gatherer  on  the  lone^ 
moor  I" 

WoaoswoBTH. 


NOTES  FfiOM  MY  JOUBNAL. 

No.  11. — Tamoibrb. 

iConiimied/Hmp,  209.) 

The  Mosque— Breakfast  with  Jews— The  Castle  and  Prison  of  Tangiers— Sufferings  of  Prisoners^ 
The  Arab  Story.TeUer— Moorish  Sentry.  Boxes— Visit  to  the  Neighbourhood--8cenery— Return 
CO  Gibraltar— Cook*crowlng. 


I  AWOKE  early  next  morning  after  dreams 

in  which  dark-eyed  maids  and  brilliant 

fairy-like  scenes  of  old  castles  and  lofty 

halls,  together  with  cheating  Jews,  and 

fierce  murderous  Moors  with  ponderous 

heads  and  wide  mouths,  were  strangely 

and   unaccountably  mingled;  and   as  I 

hxy  listening  to  the  disjointed  sounds  that 

betokened  the  city's  awakening,  I  was 

startled  by  a  loud  and  shrill  voice  near 

At  hand,  which  rose  high  into  the  clear 

jtir,  repeating  some  words  which  I  could 

not  follow.    This  I  afterwards  found  to 

be  the  Muely  Muezzim,  calling  from  the 

minaret   of  the   neighbouring  mosque, 

**  There  is  no  God  but  God  I— to  prayer 

— lo !  God  is  great"    The  cry  was  re- 


peated, and  then  all  was  again  stilL  As 
I  was  not  included  among  **  the  faithful," 
I  was  satisfied  with  strolling  over,  after 
haying  dressed  myself,  to  see  the  build- 
ing from  whose  top  the  summons  had 
been  given.  There  are  two  large  mosques 
in  Tangiers;  but  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  external  appearance 
of  either.  High  square  towers  were 
attached  to  each,  adorned  with  many- 
coloured  tiles,  all  reflecting  the  sun's 
rays  in  their  various  hues,  crowned  with 
gaily  painted  minarets.  Ko  profane  foot 
is  permitted,  as  in  Egypt,  to  enter 
these  sanctuaries ;  and  even  the  gaze  of 
the  curious,  if  directed  too  markedly  on 
the  entrance,  is  resented  by  the  half  < 
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naked  gnivps  who  always  loiter  aboat 
the  dooii.  Tbe  Moore  remove  their 
shoes  when  passing  them,  as  they  im- 
agine the  precincts  to  be  holy  ground. 
The  door  was  open  as  I  repassed ;  but 
nothing  was  rerealed  to  my  stealthy 
glance  but  an  empty  court,  which  seemed 
to  be  an  anlffanoeKioiirt  to  the  nuin 
building. 

By  the  time  I  returned  from  my  morn- 
ing walk,  I  found  one  of  the  leading  Jews 
of  the  plaoe*  to  whom  I  had  brought  a 
letter  of  iatrodoelUMi,  waitiog  to  invite 
me  to  breakfast.  This  I  gladly  accepted, 
in  the  hopes  of  seeing,  by  daylight,  some 
of  the  beavkies  whose  romantic  Appear- 
ance had  dwelt  00  Tivldlj  in  my  meosoary ; 
and  I  was  certainly  not  disappointed. 
My  Jewish  fHend  led  me  through  many 
narrow  lanes  to  his  bouse,  which  entered 
by  a  low  portal  firom  the  street^  and 
looked  in  no  way  dilftfent  from  its  filthy 
neighbours ;  but  when  I  got  Into  the  in- 
ternal quadrangles  X  found  myself  sur- 
rtmnded  by  the  utmost  cleaaliaess  and 
elegance.  Seated  on  chain  and  mats 
around,  were  numerous  relations  of  my 
host,  all  of  whom  got  up  on  my  entrance, 
and  returned  my  salutation  with  much 
politeness;  and  all  seemed  desirous  of 
shewing  me  every  attention.  Hie  females 
looked,  if  possible,  better  than  when  I  saw 
them  last  evening ;  and  to  each  and  all, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found 
matches  even  among  the  far-£uned  beau- 
ties of  Spain.  Tbe  fiehnets  of  their  dress, 
thougli  rather  out  of  place  at  that  time 
of  day,  added  much  to  their  romantic 
beauty.  We  soon  adjourned  to  an  inner 
room,  where  breakfast  was  prepared,  and 
which  appeared  to  consist  solely  of  rich 
sweetmeats,  pastiy  deluged  wiUi  syrup» 
and  liqueurs  of  a  green  colour,  and  very 
sweet  taste.  I  was  seated  by  the  host, 
who  soon  loaded  my  plate  with  all  the 
delicacies,  which,  however,  were  not  of  a 
description  to  tempt  one  to  eat  at  so 
early  an  hour  of  the  day.  Besides,  my 
appetite  was  not  much  stimulated  when 
I  saw  that  I  alone,  of  all  the  company, 
partook  of  the  feast,— it  being  now,  as  of 
old,  contrary  to  Jewish  principle  to  eat 
with  a  Gentile.  The  host  apologized  fyr 
this  when  he  saw  X  observed  it  \  and,  of 


course,  I  epdea^oufcd  to  1 
sdous  of  tiie  implied  inibriority. 

When  sitting  here  in  a  room,  whose 
famiture  and  general  appearance  waa 
truly  oriental,  and  looUng  down  Hm  Iobi; 
range  of  speaking  feces,  and  surrounded 
by  the  eastern  dresses  of  my  entertain- 
ert,  with  the  gestures  and  signs  by  which 
they  endeavoured  to  aleiia  fer  th^  want 
of  English,  together  with  tbe  style  of  the 
feast  and  whole  offiur,  I  could  have  im- 
agined myself  living  in  the  distant  past, 
or  in  plaees  and  times  wbieh  now  only 
exist  in  the  pages  of  the  traveller.  I  did 
not,  however,  remain  long,  aa  I  eaaily  aaw, 
that  though  anxious  to  be  dTil»  sundry 
glances  were  being  directed  by  the  younger 
members  of  the  party,  with  watering  ^yee 
and  lips,  at  the  sweetmeats  before  them ; 
and  as  their  inability  to  attack  them 
arose  tnm  my  preaancs^  I  left,  after 
having  shaken  hands  all  reend,  and 
hurried  back  to  appeal  to  the  hostess  of 
our  hotel  for  a  more  snbstantial  break- 
fast than  what  X  had  left,  and  to  arouse 
the  envy  of  my  oompanioiis  by  a  recital 
of  the  scene  which  I  had  enjoyed  without 
their  participation. 

After  breakfast  we  set  out  to  visit  the 
castle  of  Tangiers,  which  stands  on  a 
nigged  eminence  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
bay,  and  to  reach  which  we  bad  to  tra- 
verse the  whole  length  of  the  town  The 
ascent  was  somewhat  steep;  but  when 
attained,  the  superb  view  well  repaid  our 
labour,  aa  it  extended  not  only  over  the 
town,  but  far  into  the  country,  which 
stretched,  with  its  many  peaks  and 
planes,  back  into  the  interior ; — and  also 
up  the  straits,  which  rippled  in  the  golden 
light  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  We 
saw,  too,  clearly  defined,  the  vineyard- 
crowned  knolls  on  the  Spanish  shore 
winding  away  till  abruptly  ended  by 
the  bold  stern  rock  of  Gibraltar,— the 
Herculean  pillar  itself,  like  a  mighty 
beacon,  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  and 
standing  out  amidst  the  shining  waves. 

Seated  on  stone  benchee  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  castle,  was  one  of  the  mili- 
tary musical  bands  of  the  emperor,  play- 
ing some  of  their  martial  strains.  Ko 
words  can  convey  an  impression  of  the 
ludicrous   contrast   presented  by  tliv«e 
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wretched  fellowi  aad  their  regiment 
(which  was  biTOnaoed  close  by)  to  the 
troops  of  oar  European  states.  They 
possessed  no  luifonn;  but  each  man, 
Unk  md  lean  from  starratioii,  was 
clothed  as  he  pleased,  and  arined  himself 
«s  his  necessities  or  his  fkncj  led  him. 
Hajkes  of  many  cokmrs  sfaoae  in  their 
ranks ;  b«t  the  taste  of  erery  man  seemed 
the  rule  of  their  aoeoutrements.  Some 
bad  the  long  gun,  some  swoids,  mad 
•tfaers  pistols;  bnt  baxdly  in  two  in- 
•tanoes  were  tb^  alike  in  anything  but 
filth  and  misery.  little  better  than  ngs 
covered  the  limbs  of  the  migority,  while 
a  few  exhibited  all  the  splendour  which 
colours  and  bullioncould  impart.  In  hard- 
ly any  case  was  then  a  man  upon  whom 
a  GiTiUxed  soldier  would  draw  his  sword. 
And  are  these  the  representatives,  one 
inroluntarily  asks,  of  that  valiant  and 
Qooqueiing  border  whose  prowess  and 
magniflosBoe  at  one  time  waa  the  terror 
oCEuiopc^— of  bands  whose  indomitable 
ooorage  and  martial  dariog  repulsed  and 
held  at  bi^  the  united  ohiTalry  of  Christ- 
and  who,  unaided,  carried  the 
( in  proud  triumph  over  tbe  pros- 
trate followers  of  the  blood-red  arose? 
Verily  tu  no  bistocksal  paraUel  caa  we 
find  so  gnat  a  foU! 

When  I  gaad  on  thefar  features,  su^ 
prameliy  handaoiae  iu  theb  contour,  but 
lit  up  with  a  savage  flre^— and  at  their 
tattered  raiments^  aunken  eye,  and  squa* 
lid  beards  netted  on  their  broad  breasts, 
and  theu  theught  of  those  knights  whoae 
gleamuig  spears,  gay  pinions,  and  gor- 
geous panoply,  were  the  admiration  of 
tbe   worlds  and  who  for  years   alone 
witbatood  tbe  shock  of  united  Buiope, 
rolling  baofc,  aoatbed  aed  broken,  eaeh 
migbty  wave  of  heroes  who  went  to  con- 
quer or  die  on  tbcir  eastern  shore;  and 
wko^  tOQ^  amidst  tbe  mouatabw  of  the 
Peninsula,  alone  letained  the  germs  of 
ciTilisatioB  and  knowledge  in  spite  of  the 
dnrkness  and  ignorance  of  a  degenerate 
a^e ;  and  when  I  also  rofleoted,  that  among 
tliie  people  muoh  of  our  science  was  born 
and  reeled,  and  with  them  rsflnements  and 
eleipanoes,  such  as  still  eclipse  the  grandeur 
of  our  noon-day,  were  to  be  found,— I 
could  scarce  believe  that  these  men  before 


me  were  the  descendants  of  that  race 
whose  history  dwelt  in  my  recollection. 
The  Arab  heroes  of  the  middle  ages  have 
indeed  passed  away,  and  left  hardly  a 
trace  behind.  The  places  that  onoo  knew 
them  bears  now  only  foint  footprints  of 
their  existence,  and,  as  a  broken  and 
withered  branch,  their  descendants  have 
been  drifted  on  a  barren  and  desolate 

But  to  return.  The  music  played  by 
these  performers  waa  of  a  sad  and  wailing 
kind,— a  Ument,  it  seemed,  for  their 
past  and  brighter  days.  I  could  trace 
but  little  of  an  air  in  their  aeverai 
melodies;  but  all  had  tlie  same  mournful 
cadence.  Six  old  men,  witb  white  locka 
and  sober  mien,  played  a  sort  of  kmg 
danonet,  and  foor  others  oeoasionally, 
at  long  intervals,  beat  a  fbw  strokes 
on  drums.  The  character  of  the  musie^ 
the  aged  and  sad  look  of  tiie  performers, 
and  the  teeming  memotiee  of  the  olden 
tlBie»  BUideme  deeply  melaaofaoly ;  and  I 
was  gUul  to  seek  within  tbe  buildmg 
somettiing  to  lemove  the  impression*  On 
entering  the  nudn  gate^  I  entered  a 
large  square  oourt,  witb  othen  leading 
ofi^it^  all  of  which,  hi  filth  and  abomina- 
tion,  resembled  nothiag  but  a  huge  ill- 
kept  Cum-yard*  Mud,  anUe-deep^  paved 
every  pass^  and  ruins  of  stonework  block- 
ed up  much  of  tbe  space.  In  galleries  of 
a  kind,  the  wxetehsd  guards  were  hud* 
died  together,  all  beating,  in  tbdr  lao- 
lustra  eyts  and  llstle«  miea,  tbe  stamp 
of  want  and  wretchedness.  SoUlcriagis 
here  evidently  not  a  game  of  pleasure. 

We  went  through  the  diflbzeat  apart* 
meats,  where  there  waa  little  to  attract 
attention,  if  I  except  some  fow  spedmena 
of  that  elogant  Arabesque  work,  and  deli- 
cate koe-like  carvings,  with  whkh  the 
Moors  were  wont  to  adorn  their  palaces. 
A  little  of  that  beautiflil  blending  of 
cohmrs  each  of  the  brightest  and  most 
permaosent  hue^  but  so  chastened  and 
shaded  into  one  aaotiietv  aa  to  present  to 
the  admiring  eye  tbe  most  eorquisite  ele- 
ganee  for  wbksb  the  Btaiaoo-Spaniarda 
wen  so  celebrated— 4s  to  be  traced  in 
some  of  the  chambers,  but  only  faint  rays 
of  tbatefTolgence  which  bgbts  up,  with 
ito  gorgeous,  but,  alas  1  depaitfaBg  beauty. 
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the  stately  halls  and  corridors  of  the 
Alcazar  and  Alhambra.  Dainty  soites  of 
rooms  for  the  members  of  the  Emperor's 
seraglio,  halls  of  audience,  and  a  garden 
of  trees  loaded  with  golden  oranges,  whose 
tempting  ripeness  gratified  the  parched 
jnonth  as  no  oranges  can  do  in  onr  icy 
clime^  filled  up  the  area  of  the  royal 
stronghold. 

A  few  old  pieces  of  artillery,  on  out- 
works,  form  the  defences  that,  worked 
by  a  handful  of  determined  sarages,  with- 
stood 80  long  the  assault  of  the  French 
fleet  in  1844, — a  defence  that  proved  the 
breasts  of  the  poor  Moors  not  to  be  en- 
tirely bereft  of  their  ancient  spirit  of 
freedom  and  manhood. 

In  speaking  to  my  guide— a  Moor— 
of  the  number  of  wires  which  their  reli- 
gion permits  them  to  marry,  he  gare  me 
a  very  succinct  account  of  their  mode  of 
wooing.  The  suitor  never  sees  the  lady 
before  marriage,  but  conducts  the  whole 
affair  with  her  parents.  **  See  pspa  and 
mamma,  and  if  agree,  then  go  see  miss ; 
if  be  no  like  her,  send  her  back  and  pay 
great  deal,"  was  his  description  of  the 
proceedings.  . "  How  much  is  he  com- 
pelled to  pay  in  the  event  of  his  sending 
her  back  ?"  I  inquired.—"  Oh  I  great 
deal ;— one^  two,  three  hundred  dollar," 
he  replied ;— at  least  enough  to  prevent 
many  changing  their  minds.  The  matri- 
monial felicity  in  such  cases  must  be 
enviable  I 

The  jail  in  connexion  with  the  castle 
is  a  specimen  of  one  of  those  horrors,  the 
bare  existence  of  which,  in  our  age  of 
civilization,  one  almost  looks  upon  as 
impossible.  Having  paid  sixpence,  as  a 
gratuity  to  the  captain  of  the  royal 
guard,  (1)  I  was  allowed  to  approach  a 
small  square  grating,  over  which  a  wood- 
en door  was  suspended,  which,  on  being 
removed,  permitted  a  stench  so  horrid 
and  powerful  to  escape,  that  we  feU  back 
almost  overpowered.  In  a  moment,  a 
dozen  pale,  haggard  faces,  on  which  dis- 
ease and  death  had  written  their  presence 
in  ghastly  characters,  presented  them- 
selves at  the  opening,  imploring  alms, 
as  they  depend  entirely  upon  charity  for 
their  subsistence.  We  threw  them  a 
small  contribution,  which  gave  rise  to 


so  deadly  a  struggle  fiir  its  possessioir, 
that  we  were  sorry  we  had,  however 
innocently,  been  the  cause  of  it. 

There,  in  <me  large  court,  having  a 
piazza  running  round  it,  were  confined 
hundreds  of  prisoners,  of  both  sexes,  in 
one  Gonamon  compartment,  which,  I  wa» 
told,  was  seldom  or  ever  cleaned,  and  in 
which  murder  and  death  held  such  sway, 
that  frequently  in  a  morning  several  dead 
bodies  were  dragged  forth  by  the  guards. 
Chained  to  the  walls  around  were  some 
of  the  most  daring  criminals.  The  mad- 
dened shouts  and  piercing  cries  of  despair 
and  misery,  with  the  hoarse  mnxmurs  of 
the  imprisoned  multitude,  which  struck 
the  ear  and  saddened  the  heart,  conveyed 
to  one's  mind  no  resemblance  to  any  tUng 
in  existence,  but  to  that  region  "  where 
there  is  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth." 

Robbery  and  murder  are  the  great 
dimes.  During  my  short  stay  I  saw 
seven  brought  in  from  the  country,  at 
various  times,  for  these  oflfiences.  At  to 
punishments,  decapitation  ia  seldom  had 
recourse  to^— it  would  be  mercyifitwete 
more  frequently  subatituted  for  imprison- 
ment in  this  dungeon  of  horrors,  which  is 
far  worse,  and  which  constitutes  their 
favourite  penalty.  The  bastinado^  which 
is  one  of  the  most  refined  tortorea  known 
to  us,  is  the  chastisement  reserved  for 
the  most  guilty.  It  is  inflicted  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet  with  a  doable  pivce  of 
rope^  and  several  execationers  belabour 
the  wretched  culprit  at  oncc^— the  force 
with  which  the  blows  are  applied  soon 
tuing  them  out.  One  man,  shortly  be- 
fore my  visit,  of  whose  guilt  there  could 
be  no  question,  receiv^  first  one  thou- 
sand stripes  twice  repeated,  and  finally 
seven  hundred,  at  which  point  they  hai 
to  desist,  he  was  so  nearly  dead;  yet  so 
stoical  was  he^  that  he  neither  could  be 
got  to  confess,  nor  utter  one  groan.  Thia 
I  was  informed  of  by  the  English  Vice- 
Consul,  whose  humanity  made  him  in- 
tercede on  his  behalf. 

As  we  left  the  castle  and  descended 
the  height,  we  passed  an  idiot  by  the 
roadside,  to  whom  all  the  people  did  re- 
verence. These  "  unfortunates"  are  here, 
as  in  many  other  countries,~our  owo 
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Scotch  Highlands  among  the  rest,— 
looked  on  as  being  peculiarly  under  the 
guardianship  of  God,  and  whom  it  is 
every  one's  duty  to  protect.  It  is  a  mer- 
cifhl  superstition. 

In  the  town,  the  wells  alone  exhibit  any 
trace  of  architectural  taste.  Here,  as  in 
all  warm,  arid  countries,  these  cooling 
reserroirs  are-  peculiarly  appreciated, 
and  around  them  you  are  always  sure  of 
meeting  the  most  picturesque  groups. 
•  I  should  have  mentioned  before  a  cu- 
Yious  cmnddence  in  superstitious  credu- 
lity,  which  holds  almost  universally  over 
the  world,  and  which,  in  Taogiers,  meets 
your  eye  everywhere, — via.,  a  hand 
painted  on  the  door-posts  of  the  houses, 
as  A  protection  against  the  '*  oin  arti,**  or 
evil  eye.  In  Italy  the  hand  is  doubled 
up,  and  only  the  forefinger  and  thumb 
extended;  but  here  the  whole  of  the 
fingers  are  stretched.  It  is  curious  that 
Ibis  protective  emblem  should  be  so  widely 
recognized  as  it  is.  I  have  fhiled,  as  yet, 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it. 
'  On  passing  again  through  the  swaying 
mass  in  the  market-place,  where  tlie  din 
and  clamour  was  as  deafening  as  yester- 
day, we  came  on  a  curious  scene,  which 
greatly  interested  us.  In  a  comer,  a 
little  apart  ftom  the  fierce  rabble,  was 
seated  on  the  ground,  where  it  sloped 
gradually  upwards,  a  large  group  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  listening  to  a  story- 
teller firom  the  desert.  On  a  small  space 
of  ground  allotted  to  him  stood  the 
Tedter ;  and  a  more  striking  picture  than 
he  and  his  audience  presented,  cannot  be 
conceived.  He  was  a  grey-bearded  an- 
cient, with  an  eye  of  fire,  clothed  in 
a  fo\\  wiiite  turban,  and  having  his 
striped  robe  disposed  in  graceful  folds 
around  him.  He  held  a  small  timbrel 
in  his  hand,  on  which  he  struck,  at  inter- 
vals, short  and  abrupt  notes,  when  he 
wished  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  his 
story.  Walking  hurriedly  up  and  down, 
he  annunciated  his  tale,  with  peculiar 
clearness  of  diction,  in  the  guttural  ac- 
cents of  his  Arab  race.  Sometimes  stand- 
ing on  tip-toe,  with  up-turned  face  and 
burning  eye,  pointing,  with  uplifted 
finger,  to  the  blue  sky  overhead,  like 
some  old  seer  appealing  to  his  Great 


Insplrer,  and  elevating  his  voice  to  its 
utmost  stretch,  he  vehemently  poured 
forth  some  part  which  told  of  Inrave  men 
and  warlike  daring ;  and  anon  crouching 
on  the  ground,  and  suppressing  his  ac- 
cents to  a  whisper,  which,  though  of  the 
lowest,  was  distinctly  audible  above  the 
tumultuous  shouts  of  the  market-place^ 
he  related,  in  tones  of  no  less  fervency, 
some  passage  of  cunning  or  deadly  re- 
venge. Never  did  I  see  such  speaking 
eloquence  as  that  displayed  in  this  man's 
gestures  and  burning  accents,  or  more 
intelligible  expression  than  that  traceable 
in  the  countenances  of  his  hearers.  The 
men  forgot  their  stoicism,  and  shed  a 
tear, — the  women,  unmindful  of  the 
strangers'  presence,  let  the  folds  of  their 
cloaks  fall  from  their  pale,  but  lovely 
faces ;  and  all,  by  their  shouts  and  tears^ 
shewed  their  sympathy  with  the  tale. 
Each,  with  parted  lips  and  "  dark  eye* 
flashuag  fire,"  gazed  intently  on  the 
speaker,  their  wild  spirits  chained  and 
softened  while  the  old  man  held  them 
captive  with  his  glittering  eye  and  living 
eloquence.  There  they  sat,  unmindfdl  of 
the  surrounding  tumult  which  swept 
around  them,  wholly  wrapped  up  in  the 
account  of  other  scenes,  which  entranced 
them  by  their  beauty,  and,  for  a  time, 
rendered  them  oblivious  of  their  present 
misery  in  the  dream-like  recollections  of 
their  people's  paradise. 

When  he  finished,  his  hearers  drew  a 
long  breath,  as  if  relieved  from  some 
trance  under  which  they  had  been  held, 
and  fearfully  glancing  round,  gathered 
up  the  folds  of  their  long  robes,  and 
passed  amidst  the  crowd  with  a  sigh. 

We  were  glad,  with  the  others,  to  con- 
tribute our  mite  to  the  leathern  purse  of 
the  storyteller,  as  we  left  the  spot  with 
feelings  which  sympathized  with  the 
scene.  Some  of  the  residents  informed 
us,  that  these  tales  were  identical  with 
those  romantic  stories  which  must  have 
delighted  all  readers  of  the  Arabian 
Nights;  and  that  listening  to  their  re- 
cital forms  one  of  the  most  favourite 
sources  of  amusement  to  the  Arabs. 

At  dinner,  we  had  some  of  the  famous 
country  dish,  the  **c««ci»c«,"  which  is 
made  of  the  finest  part  of  wheat,  is  ex- 
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tremely  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and,  I  hare 
no  donbt,  highly  nutritious.    They  use  it 
in  soup,  in  curry,  and  many  other  forms. 
This  evening  we  wandered  out  in  the 
moonlight)  wlien  the  streets  were  deserted 
and  not  a  sound  abroad,  to  trace  the 
landscape  fh>m  a  neighbouring  height. 
A»  we  wound  our  way  through  the  quiet 
streets,  we  were  evefy   now  and  then 
■tartled  by  a  shrouded  figure  emeiiging 
from  the  deep  shade,  or  turning  quiekly 
round  a  near  corner,  and  stalking  past  us 
with  long  stridee,  never  deigning  to  turn 
an  eye  upon  Us.    Their  spectral  appear- 
ance and  suspleioufl  movements  woald 
hare  annoyed  ns,  had  not  the  red  cap 
diewed  them  to  be  soldiers,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  patroie  the  streets.    On  our  re- 
turn through  the  town,  these  guards  were 
ootled   up  in    their   boxes,  which  cer- 
tainly were   as  coarse    contrivances  as 
their  occupants  were  on  earth.    Large 
hogsheads  laid  on  thehr  sides,  Ibrroed 
tiieir  sentiy-boxes ;  these  were  prevented, 
by  a  large  stone  inserted  under  their 
lee-side,  from  rolling  down  the  streets, 
which,  in  most  cases,  descended  to  the  aea. 
In  such  dog-kennels,  on  a  little  straw, 
lay  the  soldiers,  with  the  barreia  of  their 
long  rifles  projecting  in  the  moonlight 
An  our  footsteps  met  their  ear,  a  swar- 
l^y  face  was  protruded,  and  a  challenge 
passed  between  its  owner  and  onr  Moor- 
ish guide.    At  night  we  heard,  at  short 
intervals,  the  iong-drawn  «*  All's  wellP 
paastng  in  quiet  cadence  up  the  moonlit 
atreet,  sometimes  awelling  full  as  it  waa 
borne  to  the  ear  by  the  pasahug  breese, 
and  anon  declining  into  a  Ihr-off  and 
melodioos  whiaper,— the  same  sound  of 
safety  which,  heard   in  whatever  lan- 
guage, conv^s  so  pleasant  a  teiing  to 
tiie  wakelhl  listener. 

When  we  came  to  the  principal  atreet, 
n  which  the  hogsheads  were  peculiarly 
dose,  and  the  deeornt  rapid,  aome  of  the 
party  proposed  that  each  of  ua  dimild 
station  himself  at  the  side  of  a  barrel, 
and,  at  an  agreed  signal,  knodc  away  the 
props,  when  all  the  sentiy-bozea  and  their 
contents  would  have  rushed  rolling  down 
the  decline,  and  infallibly  ended  in  the 


ous  to  attempt,  we  desiated.  It  was  no 
easy  matter,  however,  to  xeatrain  sons 
of  the  party,  so  nmoh  did  they  rsUih 
the  idea  of  the  din  and  lodieroQa  efleet 
which  would  be  produced  by  ao  aaaay 
Moslem  heroea  bemg  sent  heitar^aipelter 
down  tiie  rough  atreet,  and  finally  aoused 
in  one  roaring  mass  in  the  cold  sea. 

Next  ibreooon  we  obtained  am  caooi^ 
(without  which  yea  dare  not  go  into  tiia 
couBtij,  in  so  lawleaa  m  atate  aie  its 
iahabitanta,)  and  made  an  exewaion  to 
the  neighboorhood.  We  viailed  aevcnl 
gardena  belonging  to  tlw  conania,  la 
whicfa  ctangea  and  leaaona  fanng  m 
tempting  duatera  from  the  tieea,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  eolebratod  golden  apple  of 
discord,  which,  U  ia  sa&d,  waa  obtained  of 
yore  in  this  vety  spot ;  for  here  tiadltloa 
has  placed  the  renowned  garden  of  the 
Hespetidea.  In  no  ]riace  dsea  one  i 
moie  than  here  from  tfaalt 
unpleasant  freling^  whfeh  invutatttari^ 
spruiga  up  in  the  mhid  when  bran^  to 
visit  spoU  over  which  eoae  claasie  legsnd 
haa  shed  a  hutre^  and  with  which  ia  a«o- 
ciated  a  world  of  romanUe  notiona^aa  un- 
real aa  the  ancient  take  to  wUch  thsf 
owe  thehr  existencs^  and  then  find%  alaa  I 
how  little  snch  scene 
of  our  eveiyday  life, 
bare  traet  of  hmd,  it  nmy  be, 
iiael^whenthel 

Elyaian  gardena;  or  m  omddy  pool»  da- 
gnded  to  the  dreadfliUy  pvoae  reqniie* 
nwnta  of  ordinary  existence,  is  itmad 
where  aome  lovely  ayasph  has  left  hsr 
aame^  and  aaonnd  which  the  poeta  of  oU 
have  thrown  a  halo  of  maintie  atsiy* 
The  groves  and  atreama  are  bereft  of 
their  presldhiff  deitlea.  The  Ibx  and 
wUdblid  done  are  eneoantend  in  tew 
syhrsa  gladea^  wiien  yon  are  prsparad  to 
behold  a  thntattic  dance  of  Dryads^  and 
the  dear  livnlets  nwmnr  on  nacon* 
trdled  by  tiM  eway  of  the  gentle  NyaH 
It  certddy  required  no  common  frilh 
to  hdieve^  that  tfaia  deaolale  and  wHi 
burning  kadscape,  where  the  ftiot  lmid|f 
treada  on  anght  but  eand^  coaM  be  the 
fhvoured  Und  In  whidi  that  garden  waa 
sitaated,  whose  very  name  is  yet  Iha 


osa.    It  would  certainly  hare  been  a  rare   S3rmbd  of  di  that  ia  laxariee%  aad 
•oeae;  but  aa  it  waa  a  jdoe  too  hazard-  whcfc,  of  dd,  Juno  rtered  he 
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«ppie«  ;--to  steal  which  ftom  their  ereiv 
wakeful  custodier,  was  aoooonted  a  feat 
not  unworthy  of  the  gveat   Hercules. 
But  so  it  is;  and  the  dull  reality  baa- 
isbes.  in  sfiite  of  us,—- 
"  The  ooaMmtkm  tad  Um  p<w(1i  draam  1" 
Tlie  country  is  extensiTely,  but  wretch- 
edly cultivated,  though,  I  believe,  it  is 
capable  of  producing  great  abundance. 
The  people  are  yery  wild,  aud,  like  their 
reputed  fofeiathor,  their  hand  is  against 
eTery  man's.  The  French,  however,  fSrom 
their  recent  attempts  on  their  oouatiy, 
are  their  great  personifioatioas  of  evil ; 
and  I  am  told  no  Frenchman  could,  on 
any  pretence,  go  beyond  the  gates.    The 
English  are  great   ibvourites,  and  the 
AratM,  in  their  own  rough  way,  if  they 
reeognite  eoe^  often  shew  him  kindness. 
The  soenciy,  towards  the  interior,  is  very 
moQBtainotts, — peak  soars  above  peak, 
and  daric  green  valleys  stretch  away  un- 
der their  deep  shadows.    Long  strings  of 
canaele  with  their  burdens,  and  mounted 
or  led    by  their  turbaned   conductors, 
and  wild  horsemen,  mounted  on  their 
fleet  and  nimble  barbs,  every  now  and 
then  passed  ns^  or  were  seen  winding 
round  a  kooU,  or  displayed  in  lengthened 
linea  in  the  yalleys,  adding  much  to  the 
pictaresqueness  of  the  scene.    Some  of 
the  country  Tillages  we  passed  were  soli- 
tary  and  lone.     When  we  were  seen 
approaching,   few    of    the    inhabitants 
failed  to  retire  within  the  doors  of  their 
flat-roofed  hots. 

The  same  afternoon,  I  left  Tangiers 
with  some  regret,  having  engagements  in 
Gibraltar  which  necessitated  my  return ; 
and  after  leava-taking  of  my  kind  host- 
esses and  companions, — ^none  of  whoQ  re- 
turned with  me, — ^I  set  sail,  with  a  fresh 
and  fitvouring  breeze,  in  a  Spanish  lug- 
ger, about  one  o'clock.  It  blew  hard,  and 
the  tide  being  ihvoumlde,  we  made  good 
wax  on  our  passage.  ▲  more  deeeitftil 
ferry  cannot  be  crossed  than  this.  I 
hare  known  parties  set  out  with  every 
proepect  of  accomplishing  their  object  in 
six  hows,  and  be  four  days  and  four  nights 
on  the  pasooge.  B«t  that  was^m  Gib- 
raltar to  Tangiers,  in  whidi  direction  the 
tide  is  always  contrary,  and  all  depends 
on  the  permanency  of  the  gale.  I  was, 


however,  so  far  fortunate^  as  the  breeze, 
instead  of  failing,  increased  so  much  in 
violenoe,  that  we  had  several  times  to 
take  in  a  reef;  which,  hi  these  lateen 
sails,  is  no  easy  natter.  The  whole  sail 
has  to  be  lowered  with  the  yard,  (com- 
posed of  two  pieces  spliced  in  the  centre,) 
which  has  to  be  shortened,  and  then  the 
reef-points  are  tied  over  it,  as  they  ars 
placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sail,  in- 
stead of  in  the  lower,  as  in  our  boats. 

My  fellow-passengers  vreie  not  of  the 
most  dwioe  description,  —  they  were 
chiefly  Jews  and  Moors,— and  the  cargo 
consisted  of  ftiut  and  innumerahle  ooops 
of  fowls.  The  cabin  waa  at  my  disposal ; 
bnt  it  was  eo  dirty  and  small,  that  I  waa 
glad  to  return  on  deok,  and  lie  down  on 
the  hard  hoards  below  the  shelter  of  a 
baneL  To  my  dismay,  just  as  we  got 
into  Gibraltar  harbour,  the  evening  gun 
at  half-past  Ave  flred,  and  we  were  pre- 
vented landing  fiir  the  night.  The  pros* 
pent  was  not  overly  pleasant,  as  it  waa 
very  cold,  and  my  companions  none  of 
the  most  cleanly.  However,  these  was 
no  help  for  it,  so  I  wrapt  my  plaid  (a  hap, 
by  the  way,  in  whoee  praises  I  would 
gUdly  write  an  epic  if  I  could)  round  my 
head,  and  throwing  niceness  to  the  wind» 
lay  down  behind  a  big  fat  Moor,  ttom 
whose  unwieldy  sides  a  perfect  glow  of 
heat  radiated,  and  soon  fell  into  that 
waking  sleep,  in  which  every  ripple  of 
the  tide  on  the  sides  of  our  craft  sounded 
like  thunder,  and  the  hoarse  whispers  of 
our  captain,  who  spent  the  night  in  mak- 
ing up  his  accounts,  were  heard  like  the 
croakings  of  some  malicious  sea- monster. 
As  morning  bioke,  I  was  paiafhlly  oon- 
sdone  of  Hie  vidnHy  in  wMdi  1  had 
passed  the  night ;  and  with  no  rery  char- 
itable feelings  towards  the  greasy  Moor, 
who  had  just  ended  his  morning  toilet^ 
whidi  consisted  ia  rubbing  his  face  over 
with  sand,  and  was  chanting  in  a  low  yoice 
an  air  which  I  imagined  was  a  song  of  tri- 
umph at  the  transference  he  had  made  to 
me  of  some  of  his  bodily  torments. 

As  the  son  rose,  all  the  cocka^and 
there  were  dozeas^ln  our  coops  began 
to  crow  most  lustily,  and  those  whose 
freedom  enabled  them  clapped  their  wings 
with  joy.    It  is  a  cnrious— but  probably 
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an  electric  inflaeDce— which  thus  compels 
cocks  to  crow  wheo  they  feel  the  sun.  These 
birds  all  crew,  and  yet  some  of  them  were 
80  uncomfortably  situated  that  it  defied  me 
to  understand  what  pleasure  they  could 
have  had  in  the  act.  Some  were  stand- 
ing on  their  heads,  or  rather  necks,  with 
their  large  red  eyelids  winking  on  the 
deck ;  others  on  their  backs  formed  the 
pedestals  of  innumerable  feet,  the  bodies 
belonging  to  which  were  again  the  points 
of  support  of  another  living  layer.  Placed 
in  every  imsginable  posture  and  ungrace- 
ful attitude,  cramped  and  crushed  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  endurance,  and  many  in 
the  centre  totally  excluded  from  a  ray  of 
liglit,  these  gallaot  trumpeters  sounded 
their  peal  of  joy  as  if  they  exulted  in  the 
thoui^ht  that  the  time  of  their  libera- 
tion was  drawing  near.  At  tiroes  the 
first  note,  which  was  uttered  with  good 
emphasis,  seemed  as  if  it  comprised  the 
utmost  exertion  of  which  its  author 
was  capable,~the  succeeding  prolonga- 
tion, on  which  the  whole  effect  depend- 
ed, being  totally  wantiog,  or  dwindling 
down  into  an  insignificant  rattle.  At 
other  times  a  bravura  was  expelled  in 
short,  disjointed,  but  determined  accents, 
as  if  the  taste  of  the  performer  had  led 


him  to  execute  it  in  staccatto,  whDe  ereiy 
now  and  then  some  poor  atpirant  in  the 
centre  of  the  crowd,  rainly  endeaTour- 
ing  to  balance  hunielf  on  othen  dnxiog 
his  debfit,  produced  a  dreadful  tumult 
in  the  community  by  the  liriDg  props 
giving  way,  and  his  patting  the  whole 
mass  in  commotion  by  his  iall«  while 
his  own  chiralric  effort  ptematiifcly 
died  away  in  choking  acoenta,^ — aome  vio- 
lent neighbour  haiing  appaientiy  made 
fierce  attempts  to  garrotte  him. 

Never,  I  think,  was  melody  produced 
under  more  disadvantageous  drconH 
stances.  Their  chantideeric  endeavours^ 
moreover,  were  not  received  with  due 
encouragement  by  the  crews  of  the  ships 
around.  At  daylight  our  anchor  had 
been  raised  to  allow  us  to  drift  in  with 
the  tide ;  and  as  we  passed  through  the 
shipping,  innumerable  red-cowls  from 
the  bulwarks  cursed  our  concert  in  every 
language  under  the  sun. 

At  8  o'clock  the  pratique  boat  insfeeted 
us,  and  I  was  glad  to  seek,  in  a  hoi  bath, 
a  soUuse  for  my  bitten  skin;  bat  when, 
after  some  hour*s  rest,  I  rose  quite  re- 
(hashed,  I  looked  back  with  undivided 
pleasure  to  my  trip  in  Baibary. 

M. 


ITJ^LY. 
To  THB  Editor  op  the  "  Eoikburoh  Christiak  MAOAxnrB.* 


Dbab  Sir,— About  this  time  last  year, 
at  a  moment  when  I  was  preparing  to 
visit  the  Continent,  you  said  you  should 
be  glad  to  receive  from  me  any  accounts 
of  a  nature  likely  to  interest  your  readers 
with  which  my  opportunities  abroad 
might  enable  me  to  furnish  you ;  and  a 
few  days  ago,  in  looking  over  some  notes 
made  by  me  in  Italy,  I  came  upon  a  part 
of  them  which  reminded  me  of  your  re- 
quest. I  am  not  sure  that  the  subject 
wliich  my  manuscript  here  referred  to,  is 
very  exactly  such  as  you  had  in  view  in 
what  you  proposed  to  me ;  but  you  did 
not  specify  any  topic  in  particular,  and 
the  communication  which  I  now  send  to 
you  may  serve,  perhaps,  such  as  it  is,  to 
fill  up,  not  altogether  unprofltably,  nor 


without  interest,  some  corner  of  yoor 
journal. 

In  those  cities  of  Italy  in  which  the 
worship  of  Protestants  is  at  all  to  be 
found,  it  exists,  as  you  are  aware,  by  a 
sort  of  connivance  or  sufierance,  rather 
than  on  any  principle  of  absolute  tolera- 
tion. The  light  of  the  Reformed  Chorches 
is  by  no  means  permitted  to  be  set  forth 
conspicuously  amidst  the  lurid  splendours 
of  the  Catholic  ritual,  which,  with  blaze 
and  rumour,  appears  in  the  eclipse  like 
a  bewildering  unmeaning  display  of  fire- 
works amid  nocturnal  darkness.  The 
Protestant  temple  is  not  permitted  to 

I  rise  among  the  cupolas  and  spires    of 
that  proud  superstition ;  the  Protestant 

I  church-bell  does  not  sound  through  the 
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fine  Italian  air.  Even  the  English,  with 
their  nnmhen,  their  infioence,  their  feel- 
ings of  higfa-charch  and  of  political  emi- 
nence, are  comp^ed,  in  condacting  their 
chnrch  worship,  to  submit  in  good  early- 
Christian  fashion,  to  undistinguished 
dwelling-houses  and  upper  chambers; 
to  apartments  in  the  houses  of  their 
consuls;  and,  at  Rome  itself,  to  a  not 
▼ery  complimentary  extrusion  outside 
the  city  walla.  The  accommodation  in 
such  modest  retreats  is  rather  ample  than 
dignified,  consisting,  not  seldom,  of  a 
somewhat  inharmonious  hall,  improvised, 
as  it  were,  out  of  a  medley  of  Italian 
rooms;  and  betraying  occasionally,  by 
its  cornices,  its  malproportions,  and  the 
incoherency  of  its  parts,  its  former 
secnlarity. 

In  Gknoa,  where  the  number  of  our 
countrymen,  whether  as  residents  or 
visitors,  is  always  much  smaller  than  in 
tJie  other  great  towns,  the  chapel  apart- 
ment is  limited  in  proportion.  It  is  also 
more  than  usually  unecclesiastical  in  its 
accidents  and  form.  The  pointed  arches, 
the  muUioned  windows,  the  obscured 
Hght,  the  silent  chancel,  nay,  endosed 
pewa  and  an  altar,  are  all  equally  want- 
ing. The  responses  are  led  by  no  clerk, 
nor  is  the  singing  assisted  by  any  instru- 
ment; and  not  small  must  be  the  dis- 
Qomfort  and  uneasiness  of  any  honest 
tractarian  mind  which  may  be  present, 
at  all  this  absence  from  the  worship  of 
his  fathers  of  so  much  of  the  traditional 
drcumstance  and  ceremony  attending  it. 
But  in  the  quiet  and  solemnity  of  the 
place, — in  tlie  English  good-sense  and 
propriety  of  the  worshippers, — there  is  a 
sufilcient  consecration.  Beyond  archi- 
tectaral  circumstance,  beyond  aooompani- 
meats,  artistic  or  ceremonial,  is  the 
beauty  of  holiness  in  a  simple  and  refined 
worship;  and  nowhere  can  this  beauty 
be  more  apparent  than  beside  the  meri- 
tricious  splendour  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  greater  contrast  in 
existence  than  between  the  display,  the 
aound,  the  intricacy,  the  bewilderment 
of  the  Catholic  ritual,  and  the  simple 
forms  and  tranquil  pace  of  the  Protest- 
ant service.  Surely  never  can  any  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  shew  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  when  islanded  in  a  great 
Catholic  city  by  that  universal  sea  of 
priestism^Kyf  ecclesiastical  muster  and 
parade,  and  festal  celebration — which  is 
crer  flowing  aud  sounding  around.  The 
eye  and  the  ear,  fatigued,  perhaps,  to  the 
utmost,  the  reason  insulted,  the  heart 
shocked,  the  taste  itself  grievously 
o£fended,  by  the  altars,  the  vestments, 
the  intoned  masses,  the  tawdry  shrines, 
the  Images  and  processions  of  Christian 


paganism,  of  this  great  mother,  not  more 
of  abominations  than  of  a  prodigious 
brood  of  extravagancies  and  follies,— at 
length  the  Sunday  comes,  when,  turning 
firom  it  all,  you  seek  to  worship  the  God 
of  your  fkthera  in  your  own  manner, 
among  your  own  people.  Tou  discover 
the  retired  street,  you  are  guided  to  the 
house  by  the  unmistakeable  few  whose 
object  is  the  same  as  your  own.  You 
enter,  and  what  a  change  I  The  ex- 
hausted spirits,  immersed  in  the  order, 
the  quiet,  the  calm,  nothing  less  than 
holy,  are  at  once  soothed,  refreshed,  and 
revived.  Tou  feel  the  blessing  of  being 
once  more  surrounded  by  your  own 
countrymen,  in  what  you  and  they  have 
been  aceustomed  to  call  the  house  of  God. 
A  sense  of  home  falls  upon  the  heart. 
Old  perceptions,  inveterate  thoughts, 
former  days,  come  round  again  to  the 
memory ;  and  the  mind  seems  again  sud- 
denly in  the  distant  island  of  its  birth. 
These  feelings,  consciously  or  otherwise, 
blend  with  the  devotion.  Relieved 
utterly  from  the  strange  jargon,  the  piti- 
ful howl,  the  childish  and  theatrical 
robes,  the  childish  and  unmeaning  monu- 
ments and  attitudes,  the  worshipper  feels 
what  it  is  to  be  again  present,  where,  in 
a  familiar  tongue,  in  devout  accents,  and 
with  decent  vestment  and  formality,  men 
endeavour  to  render  to  Qod  the  Father, 
and  to  Him  who  was  once  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus,  a  modest,  a  sensible,  a  manly 
reverence,— an  unostentatious  yet  digni- 
fied worship,— a  spiritual  and  reasonable 
service. 

I  felt  it  all  very  much  the  first  and 
second  Sundays  on  which  I  attended  at 
the  chapel  I  have  mentioned,  after  a  week 
and  fortnight's  residence  in  Genoa,  and  a. 
week  and  fortnight's  frequent  attendance 
in  the  Genoese  churches.  The  clergy- 
man was  a  person  of  intelligence  aud 
sensibility,  his  appearance  and  manner 
both  unexceptionable,  and  himself,  in  all 
respects,  an  undoubted  production  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  His  reading  waa 
devotional,  and  his  sermon  indicated 
thought  and  taste  in  rather  an  uncommon 
degree.  At  the  same  time,  everytlilng 
about  him  argued  a  good  Christian  and  a 
faithful  minister  of  religious  truth.  But 
it  was  not  of  him  or  of  the  English  ser- 
vice at  this  chapel,  that  at  this  time  I 
purposed  principally  to  speak. 

I  heard  that  in  the  same  place  there 
was  another  service  by  another  body  of 
Protestant  Christians.  This  was  what 
is  termed  the  Swiss  Reformed  Church ; 
and  their  worship,  conducted  in  the 
French  language,  took  place  an  hour 
earlier  than  the  morning  service  of  the 
English.    Tlie  second  Sunday  I  attended 
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Upon  thiB  likewise,  and  was,  in  all  re- 
spects, much  and  unexpeetedly  strnck  by 
it.  The  aud  ieoce  were  chiefly,  I  preflume, 
Swias  and  French  persons;  but  in  part 
also  they  were  English,  and,  in  a  small 
part,  Italians.  There  was  observable^  as 
I  thonght,  the  same  peculiar  simplicity, 
gravity,  and  propriety,  which  was  exem- 
plified by  the  English ;  though,  in  neither 
case,  probably,  would  It  have  occnrredvte 
me  to  remark  it,  had  I  witnessed  it  in 
England  or  under  different  circumstances. 
The  form  of  worship,  as  yoo  are  aware, 
was  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or, 
as  I  ought  rather  to  describe  it,  it  was 
the  same  with  a  difference.  The  prayws 
were  the  same  in  number  as  those  de- 
livered in  the  Chnrdi  service  in  Scotland, 
but  more  brief,  condensed,  and  petition- 
ary,^n  my  opinion,  more  devotional, — 
and  in  part,  at  least,  they  were  of  a  pre- 
scribed tern.  The  minister  was  preceded 
in  llie  pulpit  by  the  novelty  of  a  lay 
reader,  who  read  a  chapter  from  the  New 
Testament,  and,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  the  whole  service  was  short,  not 
oooupjring,  the  sermon  included,  more 
than  one  hour.  But  a  more  impressive 
and  memorable  hour  I  have  never  spent 
in  any  church. 

I  shall  not  he  able  to  convey  the  im- 
pression of  this  to  yon.  The  clergy  man 
was  a  young  man,  of  a  marked,  hut  mel* 
anchdiy  countenance,  which  suggested 
the  idea  of  internal  struggle  and  mastery 
over  self, — of  a  temper  and  habits  self- 
denying,  and  even  ascetic.  There  was 
great  firmness  of  lip,  with  a  profound 
and  ailbcting  seriousness  and  solicitude, 
as  if  proceeding  from  a  strange  continual 
sense  of  the  importance  of  eternal  things, 
and  the  nothingness  of  time ;  and  a  stroi^ 
and  constant  sense  of  the  responsibility 
of  his  oflloe.  Everything  he  said  oon- 
flrmed  this  impressioo.  His  whole  dis- 
C0Qrse->his  whole  currsBt  of  thonght  and 
opinion— of  injunction  and  invitation — 
intimated  the  presence  of  the  same  in- 
tense and  contralling  sentiment. 

As  a  preaeher  he  was,  to  my  taste,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  best  I  have  ever  heard. 
Emphatic  and  uigenCy  but  with  no  ezttar 
Taganoe  or  predpitatioo  of  manner,  such 
as  we  aio  apt,  p^haps,  to  associate  with 
the  idea  <^  a  Continental  speaker.  He 
had  a  distinct,  unslurring,  ^Uabical  ut- 
terance,—a  simple,  middte  manner,  with- 
out Trench  geaticuhUnn,  or  Eng^sh  ton- 
ing, or  Scottish  loudness, — an  ezpressire, 
manly  action,  and  not  too  much  of  it  His 
enuncution  was  so  articulated  and  dear, 
that  it  must  have  been  comparatively  an 
easy  matter,  for  the  most  indifferent 
French  scholar  among  the  foreigners  pre- 
senty  to  follow  his  meaning.    He  soon 


evinced  himself  to  be  strictly  a  preacher 
of  the  evangelical  school;  and  ercn  in 
that  school  what,  among  hisooontrymen, 
would  be  designated  tm  trh  fomei.  Then 
was,  indeed,  a  spiritmdity  and  ezaltmtioa 
about  his  general  tone  and  doctrinei,  not 
always  to  be  expected  from  the  Swiss 
Church  in  its  present  condition ;  and  in 
remarkable  omitrast,  certainly,   to    the 
material  fand  legal  views  whicli  we  am 
accustomed  to  hear  from  the  Chvrdi  of 
Rome.    In  other  respects  his  ptemMng 
migtkt  be  described  as  being-^what  it  is 
not,  pertuips,  surprising   it   should   be 
among  his   countrjrmen — ^more   English 
than  French*  except  that  occasionally  he 
had  that  auction,  or  that  afilectionate,  or 
pastoral  manner,  which  belooga  to  the 
French  pulpit,  in  common  with  tlut  of 
the  other  countries  of  the  Continent    In 
pressing  his  subject,  he  had  energy  at 
will,  bnt  oontroUed  by  the  juatest  taste 
and  diaeretioa— «hs^ed  in  mid  voBcy— 
and  really  employed  to  give  relief  and 
eAcacy  to  his  theme,  ami  not  for  any 
more  recondite  and  mysterious  purpose^ 
unknown  to  oongregation  and  to  preach- 
er;  for  he  had  no  cold  exaggeration.   He 
did  not  sound  and  thnnder  all  throogh  m 
discourse^  whatever  mi|^  he  the  nature 
of  the  various  parts  of  it, — giving,  with 
the  same  monotonous  song;  with  equsl 
v^emence  and  wfairtwind,  or  equal  pa- 
thetic intonation,  the  statement,  the  fi- 
vlsioo  of  the  argument,  the  narrative 
parts,  the  mere  reaaoaing,  and  tiie  pas* 
sages  of  elehration,  dcscriptloo,  tenor,  or 
entreaty.    In  foct,  he,  had  soarodyany 
thunder  or  vehemence  at  all ;  and,  for  my 
own  taste^  somewhat  too  little.    Bnt  he 
had  a  grave,  earnest,  most  impreasivs 
eloquanoe.    His  pause,  his  silenoe,  his 
serious  interrogation,  his  natural   and 
limited  attitudes,  and  use  of  the  right 
arm,   were   more  eftctive,  a   hundred 
times,  than  the  oontinaal  oaten'  and  con- 
tortions of  so  many  common  declaBBiet% 
so  unmeaning;  and  distmsiqg;  and  wear, 
ing  out,  to  idi  penoos  of  or^nary  taste 
and  nerves.    Better  and  more  important 
than  all,  he  was  eminently  and  anxiously 
practical    Meddling  not  with  theok^gksl 
refinements,   not  straining   after  vain, 
metaphysical  subtleties,  nor  striving  over 
the  abj^sses  of  thought,  his  prsachiag  was 
a  direct  and  constant  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  and 
how  are  we  to  do  it  f  *-a  constant,  anxi- 
ous declaration,  that  we  must  believe  hi 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Fktfaer 
reconciled  through  Him ;  and  that  to  do 
this,  we  must  put  forth  efforts  of  our  own 
to  enable  us  to  know  Him  oo  whom  we 
are  to  believe,  and  not  stop  short  in  this 
knowledge  until  it  shall  consturin  us  to 
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iove  and  honour  Him,  that  we  shaU  eon- 
Btantly  eodeavovr  to  ob^  all  His  oom- 
mandmeata. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  Mb 
preaoher,  and  in  eveiy  part  of  the  short 
aerriee  conducted  by  him, — the  prayers, 
the  reading,  the  sermon,  and  the  final 
blessing,— a  singleness  of  sentiment  and 
of  aim,  and,  to  my  fkncy,  a  Beformation 
aimpUdty  and  antiqneoess,  which  pleased 
me  greatly.  It  seemed,  in  some  respeeto 
at  least,  and  those  the  most  important, 
not  unfitting  that  both  church  and  minis- 


ter shonid  belong  to  the  same  region,  and, 
I  beliere,  the  same  dty,  in  which  Calria 
tanght.  Hid  Knox  learned  Cluistianity. 
The  church,  which  I  subsequently  became 
further  acquainted  with  at  Florence,  is,  I 
was  infinmed,  a  mission  from  Switcerland, 
established  in  the  three  cities  of  Genoa, 
Florence,  and  Rome ;  and  the  preadier 
hirasetf  comes  of  good  clerical  parentage, 

being  the  son  of  0r.  M ^n  of  Geneva, 

so  wdl  known  on  the  Continent  and  in 
thiaooantry. 

(To  be  emUimud,) 


ttU»%imMxs  ititfOisencf. 


ITALT. 

nW  VTAKB  OV  SBLIOIOV  XM  TBM 
VOSTH  OW  IKAIiT.* 

'*  It  is  a  dangerons  thing  to  speak  of  the 
present  religious  movement  in  Italy,  as 
by  doing  so  we  may  expose  some  of  the 
fidthAil  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  to  new 
and  more  Tiolent  persecutions.  We  shall, 
however,  try  to  do  so  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  compromise  no  one.  As  far  as 
Piedmont  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing 
to  fear;  and  we  may  fireely  declare  what 
we  have  seen  of  the  work  of  the  Lord  in 
that  favoured  country.  Next  to  EngUind 
and  Belgium,  there  is  no  country  in 
Europe  which  ei^oys  such  liberty  of  con- 
acieooe  and  worship  as  Piedmont. 

'Tiedooont,  as  is  well  known,  is  now  a 
constitutional  monarchy, — ^it  contains  five 
and  a-half  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  is 
divided  into  five  parts, — ^the  Duchy  of 
Piedmont,  that  of  Savoy,  that  of  Genoa, 
the  proTinoe  of  Nice,  and  the  island  of 
Sardmia.  It  is  in  the  Duchy  of  Pied- 
mont, at  the  foot  of  the  Coltian  Alps, 
that  we  find  the  people  called  Waldcnses : 
those  Christians  who,  in  spite  of  the  most 
▼iolent  persecutions,  have  never  bowed 
their  necks  to  the  haughty  Church  of 
Borne.  It  is  now  four  years  since  these, 
our  dear  brethren,  were  raised  to  the 
rank  of  human  creatures  by  the  magnan- 
imous and  generous  spirit  of  their  late 
king,  Charles  AlberL  They  number  about 
23,000  souls;  and  now  that  the  mighty 
hand  uf  God  has  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  the  house  of  bondage,  they 
may,  like  the  people  of  Israel,  b^ome  a 
great  nation,  and  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
confined  for  so  many  ages  to  their  lowly 
ralleys,  may  open  for  itself  a  way  across 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  Waldenses  pos- 

•TtmiuiaUd'fgoailL'EooJfii  Savwarotu  for 
September  1S52. 


sess  at  present  many  churches,  a  good 
number  of  schools,  a  fine  college  at  La 
Tour,  an  hospital,  and  sereial  missicmaiy 
stations  both  in  Italy  and  among  the 
Italians  out  of  Italy.  Soon  there  will  be 
opened  an  establishment  to  give  shelter 
to  those  priests,  (if  found  sincere,}  who 
lesYe  the  Romish  Church,  where  they 
will  receive  the  instruction  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  labour  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord  as  pastors,  evangelists,  school- 
roasters,  colporteurs,  &c.  In  Turin,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  now  aris- 
ing a  magnificent  temple  in  one  of  tho 
most  elegant  streets  of  the  city ;  and  we 
ought  to  mention  that  this  magnificence 
and  elegance  was  not  the  idea  of  the 
Waldenses,  but  was  imposed  upon  them 
as  a  sine  qua  nan  by  the  Government.  It 
will  soon  be  publicly  inaugurated;  and 
may  God  grant  that  the  message  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  with  all 
fideli^  announced  withm  its  walls. 

**  The  Waldenses  enjoy  another  great 
benefit— the  liberty  of  the  press.  For 
some  months  they  have  publidied  n 
weekly  journal,  named.  La  Btuma  Nav' 
eUoy  the  annual  subscription  to  which  is 
about  six  shillings;  we  would  recommend 
it  strongly  to  such  of  our  friends  as  love 
the  Italian  language,  and  wish  infbrma- 
tion  as  to  the  political  and  religions  move- 
ments  of  the  Wsldenses.  Za  Bvona 
NoveUa,  like  L*Eeo  di  Savouaroht,  has 
had  the  honour  of  being  placed  in  the- 
list  of  proscribed  books,  and  has  conse- 
quently excited  the  curiosi^  of  many 
Roman  Catholics,  who,  attracted  by  the 
reading  of  it,  have  become  its  most 
zealous  supporters.  The  Church  of  the 
Waldenses  has  lately  received  into  its 
bosom,  not  only  many  of  the  people,  but 
several  persons  of  distinction,  noble- 
men, ecclesiastics,  men  of  letters  and 
scxeucc,  and  even    two   ex-prelatcs   oi 
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Rome.  With  the  exception  of  the  Tiolent ,  men  would  agree  together  to  collect  each 
Kepublican  party,  all  good  patriots  deair-  £5  yearlj,  a  oolporteur  would  be  proviJcd 
ou»  of  the  real  wel&re  of  their  country,  under  the  immediate  aurreiUaoce  of  tite 
look  to  the  Waldenses,  and  place  their  Waldenses;  and  would  not  immeoae  bene- 
chief  hope  for  Italy  in  the  progress  of  fits  arise  to  our  country  from  the  disaem- 
tlieir  doctrines.    We  do  not  mean  to  say   ination  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  religious 


that  this  movement  is  solely  religious ; 
with  many  it  arises  not  from  a  real  want 
of  the  soiu^  but  is  only  regarded  as  a  sure 
means  of  gaining  their  political  ends. 
These  persons  are  convinced  that  Popery 
is  the  only  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
liberty,  independence,  and  unity  in  the 
Peninsula;  they  make  therefore  every 
possible  effort  to  advance,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  fall  of  Romanism,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  triumph  of  true  Christ- 
ianity as  held  in  the  Waldensian  Church. 
The  Lord  often  brings  good  out  of  evil ; 
and  even  the  passions  of  men  are  some- 
times made  the  instruments  of  justice 
and  mercy  in  His  hand.  Let  us  pray  for 
the  Waldensian  Church,  that  she  may  be 
enabled  to  maintain  uncorrupted  the 
sacred  deposit  of  the  faith  of  Jesus,  and 
that  the  favour  of  the  world  may  not 
withdraw  her  from  her  ancient  simpli- 
city. 

**  The  Waldenses,  though  members  of  the 
great  Italian  family,  have  been  obliged  to 
use  the  French  language  for  this  reason: 
the  Roman  Inquisition  having  destroyed 
all  their  bari>i  or  pastors  with  fire  and 
aword ;  and  having  prevented  them  from 
possessing  either  a  theological  college  or 
schools  for  training  their  teachers,  they 
were   obliged  to  bring  foreign  pastors 
from  French  Switzerland,  and  to  send  to 
Geneva  their  young  students    for   the 
ministry.    Thus,  by  degrees,  the  Italian 
language  disappeared  from  the  valleys, 
and  French  became  the  only  one  used  by 
that  dear  people ;  but  now  that  Italy  is 
no  longer  a  cruel  mother-in-law,  but  an 
affectionate  parent  to  them,  the  Walden- 
ses are  doing  all  they  can  to  re-establish 
their    primitive    language.    Not    being 
able  all  at  once  to  do  without  French, 
they  preach  alternately  in  that  language 
and  in  Italian,  and  their  schoolmasters 
and  pastors  will   not  in  future  be  ap- 
pointed unless  they  have  learned,  and 
can  speak  perfectly  the  Italian  language. 
"Before  concluding  our  notice  of  Pied* 
mont,  we    may   inform   our   Christian 
friends,  that  a  dear  sister  in  Christ  has 
promised  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  colporteur  in  Turin,  or  any  other 
city  in  Italy,  if  we  can  guarantee  the  sin- 
cerity and  zeal  of  the  person  to  be  select- 
ed for  this  work.    Oh!  how  desirable  it 
Is  that  this  noble  and  generous  example 
should  be  followed  by  others  I    A  colpor- 
teur in  Italy  can  live  comfortably  upon 
X35  or  £40  per  annum.    If  eight  gentle- 


tracts  and  books  ?  For  our  part,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  work  of  the  colporteurs  ii 
one  in  which  the  Christians  of  this  couo- 
try  ought  to  take  a  lively  interest ;  is  it 
not  through  their  means  that  the  religi- 
ous movement  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Belgium  and  the  south  of  France 
has  taken  place  ?  In  Turin,  besides  tiie 
Waldensian  chapel,  there  has  been  lately 
organized  a  congregation  of  about  500 
Italians,  all  converts  from  Romanism. 
There  is  published,  in  the  same  city,  a 
weekly  journal,  called  7^  Ckueiia  o/ihe 
People,  sold  at  Uie  moderate  price  of  a 
penny  a  number;  it  is  the  sworn  enemy 
of  the  priesu  and  their  superstitions,  and 
though  not  evangelical  itself  inclines  to 
the  evangelical  side,  and  invokes  the 
blessing  of  religious  reform;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  publications  in  Pied- 
mont." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  describe,  next, 
the  state  of  the  Duchy  of  Savoy,  which, 
he  says,  is  '^  a  vexy  barren  land,  where 
the  seed  of  the  Gospel,  though  sown  ia 
abundance,  has  not  yet  borne  fruit.  Ig- 
norance and  superstition  abound  in  the 
highest  degree.  Victor  Bmmanuel  is 
looked  upon  as  a  heretic,  because  a  con- 
stitutional monarch.  Their  priests  are 
most  bigoted,  and  are  warm  defenders  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition.**  '*  Tet  amidst  the 
darkness  there  are  a  fbw  ra3's  of  light ; 
in  a  country  parish  upon  a  mountain-side, 
five  or  six  pastors  meet  every  Sunday  for 
the  study  of  the  Bible^  prayer,  and  the 
singing  of  pious  hymns.  Oh !  how  sweet 
and  consoling  is  the  promise  of  the  Savi- 
our,— <  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them  V 

**  The  Duchy  of  Genoa  is  more  infi- 
del tlian  superstitious.  While  Piedmont 
favours  a  constitutional,  and  Savoy  a 
despotic  monarchy,  Genoa  incUnes  to  re- 
publicanism. In  Genoa,  a  commercial  and 
maritime  city,  many  Bibles^have  been 
sold  since  1848;  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  reUgious  tracts  and  books  have 
been  circulated.  The  Waldenses  hope  to 
be  able  to  raise  a  church  in  Genoa  after 
they  have  finished  that  of  Turin  An 
Italian  friend,  who  has  just  retomed 
from  passing  some  months  as  a  raiaanon- 
ary  in  that  part  of  Italy,  has  told  us  many 
interesting  facts,  one  of  which  we  may 
relate.  While  travelling  in  an  ommbos 
one  day,  our  friend  led  the  converaa^cn 
to  religious  subjects,  and  took  < 
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to  «peftk  of  the  love  of  God  towards  poor 
•iDDers,  while  he  distributed  to  each  of 
*  the  passengers  a  copy  of  a  tract,  colled 
La  Vaksantiy  written  by  Dr.  Malan, 
which  has  been  blessed  to  many  souls. 
The  day  before  our  friend  left  Genoa,  he 
went  to  a  carpenter  to  get  his  port- 
manteau put  in  order ;  while  the  carpen- 
ter worked,  our  friend  conversed  with 
him,  and  declared  a  free  salvation  through 
JeauB  Christ.  'Oh!  how  excellent,'  ex- 
cUimed  the  carpenter,  'Girolamo  tells 
OS  the  same  thing ;  he  is  now  at  the  point 
of  death,  yet  ho  will  not  confess,  and 
aays  that  God  has  pardoned  him  through 
the  merits  of  His  Sou  Jesus  Christ.'  Our 
friend  adsed  to  be  conducted  to  the  bed- 
aide  of  this  dying  man ;  and  when  there, 
who  can  describe  his  joy  on  recognizing 
in  this  Christian  so  near  death,  one  of 
those  persons  to  whom,  a  few  weeks 
before,  he  bad,  in  the  omnibus,  announced 
the  words  of  eternal  life.  A  few  moments 
after,  Girolamo  fell  asleep  in  Jesus." 

A  letter  from  M.  Hevel,  the  Moderator 
of  the  Waldenses,  addressed  to  a  friend 
of  oars,  amply  confirma  the  foregoing 
atatements.  He  says  that  requests  have 
becA  made  to  the  Waldensian  pastors  by 
the  people  of  Genoa  and  many  other 
places,  to  send  them  pastors  and  evan- 
gelists ;  seoen  evangelists  are  already  em- 
ployed in  Turin  and  elsewhere  by  this 
poor  but  truly  missionary  church;  and 
their  success  is  most  encouraging,  espe- 
cially in  Turin,  where  the  evangelists 
hold  Bible  classes  in  their  homes,  and 
prayer  meetings  in  the  chapel  every 
night  of  the  week,  and  their  congregation 
is  almost  all  composed  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, from  workmen  (of  whom  there  are 
many  r^ular  attenders)  to  priests,  monks, 
and  refugee  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 


MILTOirS  SONNET  ON  THE  HA8SACRE 
IN  PIEDMONT. 

Av«iig««  O  Lord,  thy  alanghtcred  saints,  irhose 


\M  scattered  on  the  Alpine  moantalni  cold ; 

Even  them  who  kept  thy  faith  so  pore  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and 

stones. 
Forget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 

'Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold. 

Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese.  that  rolled 
Mother  with  inflmt  down  the  rocks.    Their 


The  Tales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.    Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes 

sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 

TlM  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundredfold,  who  haring  leam'd  thy  way, 

Basil  jnsgr  fly  the  Babylonian  woe.  ; 


ROMANISM  IN  FRANCE. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  France  may 
be  called  a  Catholic  country.  Protestants 
there  are  in  the  land,  and  among  them 
ezclnsiTely  may  real  religion  find  a  home. 
Equally  may  it  be  true  that  the  Catho- 
licism of  Catholic  France  may  be  little 
better  than  the  thin  coating  of  ice  which 
you  see  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
some  calm  morning  of  early  winter. 
Nevertheless,  in  courtesy  at  least,  France 
must  be  termed  a  Catholic  country.  In 
religious  statistics  such  is  her  designation. 

Being  Catholic,  she  has  of  course  a 
Catholic  clergy.  That  cleilgy,  before  the 
rerolution,  drew  their  support  from  the 
soil,  to  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  which 
they  had  a  right,  similar  to  the  right  of 
the  king  to  his  royalty,  and  the  lord  to 
his  rent.  Tithes  swept  away  by  the 
revolution  left  the  clergy  independent  of 
the  state.  But  independence  was  not  the 
parent  of  wealth,  and  therefore  the  clergy 
were  ready  to  receive  the  annual  bounty 
of  the  state  when  Bonaparte  saw  reason 
to  think  that  policy  required  they  should 
be  taken  into  his  pay.  Since  then  the 
clergy  appear  in  the  Budget,  like  the 
police  or  any  other  state  officials,  and 
receive  a  yearly  vote  of  42,1 11,050  francs. 
The  franc  is  tenpence  of  our  money ;  but 
as  <*  the  worth  of  a  thing  is  that  which  it 
will  bring,"  tenpence  in  France  is  equal 
to  more  than  a  shilling  in  England.  If, 
then,  we  reckon  francs  as  shillings,  we 
find  the  annual  vote  for  tlie  clergy  to 
amount  to  more  than  £2,100,000  sterling. 

We  must  also  advert  to  the  enormous 
capital  placed  at  the  service  of  Romanism 
for  the  celebration  of  its  worship.  Eighty 
episcopal  sees  divide  among  them  240 
diocesan  edifices.  In  France  there  are 
87,013  parishes.  Each  parish  has  its 
church,  and,  for  the  most  part,  each 
church  owes  to  the  state  its  erection,  its 
repair,  and,  when  needful,  its  enlaige- 
ment. 

An  estimate  has  been  made  of  the 
amount  of  this  fixed  capital ;  the  interest 
has  been  added,  and  it  is  found  that  tliis 
second  supply  is  much  larger  than  the 
former. 

We  must  say  a  word  of  the  incidental 
receipts  of  the  French  clergy.  Means  for 
a  general  estimate  we  do  not  possess.  We 
must  confine  our  remarks  to  the  metro- 
polis. Seventeen  churches  in  Paris  an- 
nually receive  as  perquisites  from  120,000 
to  150,000  fVancs  each;  fifteen  churches 
each  from  60,000  to  90,000 ;  eight  churchea 
each  240,000.  Consequently  the  Parisian 
churches  in  all  draw  from  this  source  an 
annual  income  of  about  5,000,000  francs, 
or   £250,000.     Hence  some  idea   may 
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be  fokmed  of  the  sum  reoeired  in  fees 
throoghout  papal  France.  Let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  this  calculation  does  not  in- 
clude ▼ohintary  donations,  gratuities,  and 
donceurs. 

This  huge  mmonnt  of  property  is  di- 
rided  among  40,428  ecclesiastics,  of  whom 
€81  are  canons,  179  ricars  general,  64 
bishops,  13  archbishops,  6  cardinals,  1 
metropolitan  archbishop.  Besides  thia 
large  and  well  marshalled  army,  Tolun- 
teer  fbrces,  rery  numerous  and  in  a  high 
state  of  discipline,  execute  the  will  and 
promote  the  designs  of  the  papacy.  There 
Is  not  a  considerable  dty  but  has  sereral 
aoonasteries,  sereral  houses  of  relief  under 
clerical  influence,  sereral  male  or  female 
corporations.  These  establishments  are 
▼ast  seminaries,  which  spread  colonies 
orer  the  whole  surface  d  the  country. 
Scarcely  is  there  a  rillage  which  has  not 
one  of  these  colonies.  France  is  thus 
occupied  as  if  by  a  rast  military  organiza- 
tion. Carmelites,  Benedictines,  Trappists, 
Jesuits,  Augnstins,  Visitandines,  Ursu- 
lins.  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart-^all  the 
rarious  religious  orders  of  the  Roman 
church  hate  spread  orer  France  like  the 
Termin  in  £gypt. 

Our  materials  supply  the  following 
summary  of 

TBM  FOaOSS  OF  THE  FAFAOT  U  FBAWCB. 

83  Diocesan  SemiiiarieK 
1  Adjoint  Seminary. 
1  Metropolitan. 
188  Eodeeiastical  CdtogM. 
16  Houses  of  Retreat. 
565  Monasteries. 
1,012  Pensionnats  for  Young  Ladies. 
939  Alms-HoiMes  and  InfirHsaries. 
3,879  CoJonies  of  Nuns. 
765  Monkish  Schools. 
48  Home  Missionary  Gdleigea. 
40,498  Priests,  incloding  Bishops^  Aa 
€0,000  Nuns. 
11,800  Monks. 

37,013  Parishes  and  Parish  Churdies. 
80  Epmooptl  Sees. 
240  Diocesan  Edifices. 
£250,000  Fees  in  Paris. 
£2,100,000  Annual  Grant  to  the  Clergy. 

These  forces  serve  the  p*psoy  in  rari- 
ous manners  and  degrees.  Ine  alms- 
houses and  infirmaries  are  not  directly 
religious  establishments ;  but  risited  and 
beset  as  they  are  by  monks,  nuns,  and 
priests,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
each  case  a  focus  and  workshop  of  pro- 
seljrtiiim.  In  general,  this  vast  army  has 
but  one  object, — namely,  the  occupation 
of  the  entire  land  in  the  name  of  the 
pope.  With  a  view  to  that  end  the 
several  bands,  each  one  duly  organized 


face  of  the  country,  witb  a  sp««fa1  refer- 
ence and  adaptation  in  aU  mstancMs  to 
the  special  wants  of  eaeh  loeaKty.  The 
land  is  mapped  out  into  distrlcla.  In 
the  chief  place  of  each  district  sre  tbe 
sesoinary  or  secular  eoHege,  tbe  eedesl- 
astical  college,  monasteries,  eonreats. 
From  the  chief  places  and  from  the  bead 
establishments,  branebes  are  propagated 
to  tbe  sereral  towns  of  the  diatrieiy  and 
tbence  proceed  into  the  riHafces  aad 
hamlets,  minor  colonies,  or  indlridnalL 
AH  these  foroes  are  under  tbe  hand  ef 
the  bishop,  by  whom  they  b«re  been 
organized  and  distributed,  aad  th#  bishep 
with  his  clergy  is  under  tbe  eoatrel  of  tks 
pope. 

It  may  be  added,  that  Mb  Tust  amy 
of  spiritual  force  is  oerertbelesB  set 
so  great  as  was  tliat  by  wbieh  France 
was  possessed  israiedfately  before  lbs 
revolution,  when  (in  1757)  there  were  ia 
that  country  40.<)00  our6s,  60.000  oCb« 
priests,  100,000  monks,  100,060  nenar- 
that  is,  800,006  persons,  or  1  ia  67  of  the 
whole  population.  The  actual  amemt 
shews,  howerer,  a  rery  great  aad  rapid 
increase,  for  in  1829  the  dergy  of  France 
reckoned  106,000  members,  or  1  ia  erery 
280  inhabitants.  How  far  tbe  aagaseata- 
tion  of  the  material  strength  has  brought 
a  corresponding  inerease  of  spiHtaal  and 
social  infiuenoe,  is  a  question  wbieh  r^ 
quires  mature  consideration. 

The  metaphor  of  an  army  badly  repre- 
sents the  action  of  the  Papal  forces  ia 
France.  Rather  may  these  priests,  friars, 
nuns,  brethren,  and  risters  ef  all  aaasfls 
and  kinds  be  figured  as  a  liire  of  bees,  sack 
emplored  in  his  own  task;  or  as  scat- 
tered bodies  of  liusbaadmen,  eaeh  tUllag 


U«S   V*TU   UVIU   *UU    ■<••   VVTU   |imvi>  ,     vt   agBUi, 

as  a  universal  police,  of  which  every  in- 
dividual watches  with  eyes  broad  open 
to  detect  and  apprehend  all  persons  who 
misdemean  them&elves  in  act,  in  wor^ 
aye,  even  in  thought  or  emotion.  Bat 
it  is  only  an  enumeration  of  objeeta  that 
can  show  how  miaate  Is  tbe  sobdiriMa 
of  labour,  how  efiicient  is  tlie  geaeral 
operation.  Nothing  is  more  skitfally  caK 
cnlated  and  laid  out  than  the  entire  task 
which  Rome  imposes.  That  task  lit«raliy 
embraces  the  whole  of  haman  life;  it 
takes  human  life  in  all  its  conditions  and 
at  all  ages— the  infant,  the  joutb,  the 
adult,  the  aged;  wliether  sick  or  ia 
health;  whether  poor  or  rich;  whether 
coming  into  tbe  world  or  tearing  the 
world;  whether  in  hope  of  heavea  er  in 
fear  of  hell ;  whether  m  the  enjoynseat  of 
the  smile  of  the  Cbnroh,  or  under  the 
terror  of  ita  frown.  By  soeans  ef  the 
wires  which  he  lias  laid  down,  and  wbicb 


VjT    r  ,7 — \      —  y.^  "*••/  vi^Buiztju    wires  wnicn  ne  nas  lara  aown,  ano 
and  disciplmed,  are  distributed  over  the  I  run  like  bodily  fibres  through  the 
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soeiftl  frame,  the  priest,  the  bishop,  the 
netropolitao,  the  pope,  can  at  his  will 
delight  or  terrify,  arouse  or  soothe,  for- 
give or  condemD,  pour  forth  ''airs  from 
heaven,'*  or  ''bUsts  from  hell;"  in  a 
word,  smite  or  heal  a  parish,  a  diocese, 
a  province,  a  whole  nation.  First  in  the 
series  of  works  performed  by  the  French 
clergy,  regular  and  secular,  male  and 
female,  are  their  religious  associations, 
having  "edification "—that  is,  Romanism 
— for  their  aim.  Thus,  in  the  year  1848, 
(here  was  formed,  with  a  special  view  to 
the  extension  of  Popery,  what  is  termed 
a  "  work  of  prayer,"  the  express  purpose 
of  which  was  to  entreat  the  Almighty  on 
behalf  of  the  salvation  of  France.  This 
society,  originated  at  Saint- Brieuz,  (Cotes 
du  Nord,)  numbers  40,000  members.  In 
the  same  class  may  be  placed  the  numer- 
ous brotherhoods  attached  to  the  dif- 
ferent churches.  In  Paris  almost  every 
parish  has  its  brotherhood.  The  most 
important  is  that  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
which  some  years  ago  had  50,000  ad- 
lierents. 

Education  is  an  object  of  special  care 
with  these  associations.  The  work  is 
commenced  in  the  tender  and  Impress- 
able  years  of  infancy.  A  very  large 
number  of  schools  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  Christian 
Doctrine.  To  these  must  be  added  public 
nurseries  and  infant  asylums.  There 
are  in  all  parts  of  France  boarding- 
establishments  for  girls  whose  parents 
or  guardians  are  possessed  of  property, 
such  as  *'the  House  of  the  Sacred  Heart," 
at  Paris,  or  the  •<  Demoiselles  d' Instruc- 
tion,"  at  Puy.  Small  seminaries,  free 
colleges,  have  been  multiplied  on  every 
aide.    They  are  still  multiplying. 

While  the  instruction  of  childhood  and 
youth  receives  the  greatest  attention, 
the  aged  find  asylums  ready  to  give 
them  welcome,  and  to  stamp  Romanism 
on  their  souls.  As  an  example,  take 
the  "  Infirmerie  de  Marie  Th6i  dse,"  at 
Angers.  The  Hospitalidres  nuns  and 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  fill  the  poor- 
houses.  A  large  number  of  houses  of 
refuge  belong  not  to  the  municipalities, 
but  specially  to  the  Romish  church. 
There  the  sick  among  the  poor  fall 
under  the  influence  of  its  officials.  For 
the  sick  among  the  wealthy  it  has  the 
"Institnt  des  SoBurs  de  Notro  Dame 
de  Bon-Secours/'  in  Paris,  where  are 
trained  nurses  who  attend  invalids  at 
their  own  homes,  and  minister  at  the 
same  time  bitter  herbs  and  bitter  doc- 
trine ;  relieving  the  body  while  they  en- 
•lave  the  soul.  ««  The  Huuse  of  the  Good 
Savionr,"  at  Caen,  may  be  token  as  the 
model  of  the  institutions  which  Catho 


licism  has  set  up  for  the  relief  of  mentol 
maladies.  Similar  provision  is  made  by 
it  for  the  blind,  and  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  There  are  few  prisons  which  have 
not  their  corps  of  "  Sisters  of  Charity." 
To  the  service  of  captives  the  *<  Sisters 
of  Mary- Joseph"  are  specially  devoted. 
Everywhere  has  Romanism  opened  places 
of  refuge  for  women  of  impure  life  who 
ar^  repentont.  This  branch  of  practical 
benevolence  is  specially  in  the  hands  of 
the  "  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,"  at 
Angers,  who  have  affiliated  insitutions  in 
all  parts  of  France.  Catholicism  thinks 
not  only  of  those  who  have  fallen,  but  of 
those  also  who  are  in  danger  of  falling. 
For  their  assistance  workshops  are  set 
up  and  seperintended  by  some  of  the 
very  numerous  class  of  "  Sisters."  In- 
fants who  are  without  parents  receive 
a  large  share  of  their  kind  attention. 
There  are  even  houses  in  which  servants 
out  of  place  find  a  home.  Other  esU- 
blishments  make  it  their  business  to 
procure  situations  for  girls  and  young 
women. 

Thus  for  all  the  needs  and  all  the  suf- 
ferings of  social  life  a  provision  is  secured. 
Equally  is  preparation  made  to  welcome 
those  who,  under  the  influence  of  Catho- 
licism, wish  to  quit  the  world  and  seek 
peace  in  seclusion ;  to  them  a  refuge  is 
ofPered  by  the  565  monasteries  which 
rise  on  the  soil  of  France.  This  is  not 
all;  those  who  desire  to  leave  society 
without  entering  a  monastery,  are  served, 
agreeably  to  their  wishes,  in  what  are 
called  "houses  of  retirement,"  such  a^ 
that  of  Fontenay-le-Comte,  in  Vendue. 

In  a  word,  all  the  Tarious  works  of 
benevolence  which  in  England  and  other 
Protestant  countries  are  undertaken  and 
performed  by  the  general  spirit  of 
Christian  goodness,  both  lay  and  cleri- 
cal— undertaken  and  performed  by  the 
Christian  community  in  general — are 
in  France  In  the  hands  of  what  may  be 
called  a  special  religious  corporation — 
are  almost  exclusively  ecelesiastical  in 
character  and  object — are  in  aim,  tend- 
ency, and  result,  far  more  spiritual  than 
temporal.  This  is  only  to  say,  in  other 
words,  that  in  France  benevolence  is 
polluted  with  sectarianism;  that  pure 
benevolence  has  scarcely  any  existence 
there ;  that  the  Papacy  turns  to  its  own 
account  all  means  of  usefulness,  and  all 
the  sympathies  and  cliarities  of  the  human 
soul.  **  Be  a  Papist,  and  you  shall  want 
nothing;  or  if  you  are  not  a  Papist,  I 
will  minister  to  you  in  the  hope  of  making 
you  one."  The  chief  aim,  the  preponder- 
ating aim,  almost  the  only  aim  of  benevo- 
lence in  France,  Is  conversion  to  Popery, 
or  confirmation  In  Popery ;  and  did  not 
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iU  adnintfltraton  hope  by  their  ehftriiy 
to  add  BOOMthiog  to  the  truuiphs  of  their 
ohttrchy  the  tgnoranl  might  renaio  ia 
igiioraoce,  the  sick  would  suffer  with- 
out  alleviation,  and  the  dying  depart  in 
drear  solitade.  Sarprisingly  fertile  in 
resourees  ia  the  Propaganda  of  Rome. 
No  means  does  it  leave  nntried.  Its  zeal 
is  no  less  ardent  than  various. — Initio's 
Journal  of  Saered  Literature. 


IRELAND. 


AS  ▲  FIELD  OF  MISSIONARY  IJLBOCB. 

Irriand  is  a  field  of  intense  interest 
now,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  pre- 
paration for  missionary  work  lately  made 
in  it  by  the  mysterious  providence  of 
God.  In  1841,  there  was  in  Irriand  a 
population  of  8,175,124,  and,  accordiDg 
to  the  usual  rate  of  increase^  it  should 
have  been,  in  1851,  about  9,000»000 ; 
perhaps  it  had  reached  this  in  1846. 
But  the  late  census  makes  the  popula- 
tion 6,515,794.  Ireland  has  likely  lost 
2,000,000  of  her  population;  and  about 
270,000  of  the  bousee  of  her  poor  have 
been  swept  away.  Three  years  since  I 
saw  the  block  ruins  of  very  many ;  grass 
and  weeds  grow  now  where  ooee  they 
were. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Instruction,  ia  1884, 
Ireland  contained  1,517,228  Protettants, 
and  6,427,712  Roman  Catholics.  Heie 
were  fearful  odds  against  Protestantism ; 
here  a  fearful  host  at  the  nod  of  Rone ; 
Iiere  a  region  of  darkness  and  despotism 
fearfully  large.  But  famine,  emigration, 
and  ottier  causes,  have  effected  an  incal- 
culable change.  As  to  numbers,  the  vast 
proportion  of  2,000,000,  dead  or  gone, 
were  Romanists ;  and  hence  the  propor- 
tion of  Protestants  and  Rmnanists  in 
Ireland  has  so  thoroughly  changed,  that 
some  autlv>ritie9  state,  that  Itomanists 
do  not  exceed  Protestants  by  more  than 
500,000;  while  by  others  the  statement 
made  is  this: — Such  is  the  decrease  of 
Romanists  by  disease,  emigration,  and 
conversions,  that,  laying  out  of  account 
500,000  shut  up  in  workhouses^  the 
Roman  Catholki  and  Protestant  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  are  nearly  equaL 

THE  LABOirSEBS  IN  THE  HARYEST  FIELD. 

IreUnd  is  a  field  of  deUght&il  misMon- 
ary  interest  now,  because  so  many  mis- 
sionary agencies  occupy  it,  with  great 
zeal,  and  large  success.  One  of  these, 
which  may  be  viewed  as  pioneer  toothers, 
has  been  long  worked  snccesitfkilly  by 
Bpiscopalians,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
«al  others,  and  has  fbr  its  object  the 


T^gioiia  ednaitiMi  of  the  native  Iriah^ 
tkrougb  tiie  BMdnim  of  their  own  Ian- 
gnage. 

A  nng^e  estract  from  the  last  Baporl 
of  the  Irish  Society  will  cooTey  satisfiM:- 
tory  iofbnnation  aa  to  the  sphere  cecu- 
pied,  and  the  good  done,  by  this  apecies 
of  missionaiy  agency.  ^  The  Oonmittee 
report  667  schools,  29,119  scholan^  88 
inspectors,  60  derioal  superintendents, 
20  misaionaiies,  S  lay  agenta,  166  Scrip- 
tnre  readers^  several  new  places  of  wor- 
ship, to  meet  the  demands  for  ^nrch 
aecommodatioB  of  vast  namben  of  oon- 
verta  from  Romanism ;  and  all  this  effect- 
ed and  maintained  against  Tieient  in- 
timidation, with  threatened  loss  of  pro- 
perty and  life,  wad  entured  with  martyr's 
courage  and  faHhT 

The  Mission  Society  for  the  Islands 
and  Coast  of  Iiehmd,  the  Achili  MiaskMi, 
the  Dingle  and  Yentry  Misskm,  have  so 
long  enjoyed  puUie  confidence^  and  been 
upb^  by  pnbUc  generosltj,  that  they 
need  on^  be  mentioned  as  patriardud 
institutions,  which  have  lired  to  see,  in 
the  fruit  of  their  own  iabonrs,  and  in  the 
increasing  prosperi1;y  of  many  yoang 
Societies  around  them,  the  lesolt  of 
heaven's  rich  blessing  on  many  an  anxi* 
OSS  day  of  toil  and  many  a  fervent  prayer. 
The  Irish  Evangriical  Society,  svppovted 
by  Cottgregatiomdistsy  has  twenty  minis- 
terial agents  and  thhrty  Scriptnre  readen, 
whose  labours  hare  been  greatly  blessed, 
and  who  have  pnyvoked  to  lore  end  good 
wotks  many  mote  of  other  creeds  and 


The  itinerant  system  of  Methodism 
qualifies  it  for  such  a  fidd  as  Ireland; 
and  in  Ireland,  since  the  days  of  Wesley, 
Methodists  have  laboured  with  their  ac- 
customed seal,  and  with  mvcb  suceess. 
The  Primitive  Wesleyans  have  twenty 
missions  in  Irehmd,  comptising  not  less 
than  400  mission  stations  or  oongtegar 
tlons,  which  are  so  widely  scattered,  that 
their  missionaries  have  not  truTelkd  less 
than  42,000  railea  during  the  past  year, 
and  have  paid  48^000  family  visits  for 
reading  8<»ipture  and  prayer.  The  other 
chief  Methodist  body  have  eighleea  mis- 
sionary stations,  and  twenty-five  missioB- 
aries  in  Ireland ;  and  in  their  last  Report 
they  say,  that  such  an  amount  of  sneeess 
has  been  realised  as  to  aflford  dNering 
hopes  fcMT  the  future. 

No  missionary  society  has,  of  late 
years,  oigaged  more  of  pubUc  attaotioa 
than  the  Society  ibr  Irish  Chur^  "^ 
sions.  It  employs  18  ordained  m' 
aries,  1  lay  superintendent,  3  lay  i  _ 
83  readers,  41  teachers;  maki^,  in  all, 
141  agents  employed,  besides  274  tcadh- 
ers  who  instmct  3,520  Bomanlsta  in 
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reading  ifao  IrUh  Scriptare9.  These 
midsioDAries  officiate  in  21  congregations, 
having  an  average  attendance  of  3,892 ; 
all  of  these  being  either  settled  converts 
from  KomanisUy  or  inquiring  Komanists 
sufficiently  emboldened  to  defy  tlie  ven- 
geance of  the  priests.  In  the  appeal 
which  the  Bishop  of  Xuam  has  made  for 
the  building  of  eight  new  churclies,  and 
ilie  enlargement  of  two  others,  on  account 
o£  the  success  of  these  missions,  he  says, 
that  in  the  district  there  are  13  congrega- 
tions of  converts  and  inquiring  Koraan 
Catholics,  and  24  schools,  in  which  2,500 
children  are  taught  the  Sciiptures. 

A  single  fact  gives  every  man  the 
means  of  judging  of  the  Society's  suc- 
cess. Id  the  dit^ict  of  West  Gal  way 
there  were,  ten  years  siace^  not  more 
than  500  Frotestants ;  there  are  now 
between  ftve  and  six  thousand.  Or, 
look  to  the  district  of  Doon,  on  the 
borders  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary. 
Wbat  Doon  was,  may  be  judged  from 
Uie  iJACt,  thai  the  sale  of  a  cow,  not  long 
ago,  was  efi^ted  there  by  a  very  strong 
force  of  |K)Uce  and  military,  supported 
by  ortiUery,  wIm>  were  opposed  by  60,000 
m^k  From  hill  and  dale,  from  mountain 
and  b<^»  these  thousands  came  at  tlie 
oommaod  of  the  priest.  Tiie  priest's 
power  was  lately  tried  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. '^  Every  man,  from  the  Shannon 
to  the  Galteesi  will  come  at  my  call,'' 
•aid  the  priest,  '*  to  shout  and  groan  the 
Biahop  of  CasheL'*  The  bishop  came, 
bnt  neither  priest  nor  groaning  mob  was 
there.  And  why?  Tlie  power  of  the 
priest  is  gone.  In  1848,  after  three  years' 
Uibour  of  Irish  readers,  eight  persons  in 
the  parish  o£  Doon  renounced  Komaoism ; 
and  in  another  year,  ten  more.  Ttien 
came  on  a  period  of  terrible  persecution ; 
but  the  truth  of  God  triumphed ;  and 
now,  in  that  district,  there  live  not  less 
than  800  converts  from  Horn  an  ism,  while 
at  least  200  more  have  carried  reformed 
hearts  to  lands  beyond  the  sea,  or  the 
land  beyond  the  grave;  thirty-two  are 
either  acting  as  teachers  and  readers,  or 
preparing  to  teach  others  that  truth 
which  has  made  themselves  enlightened 
and  free. 

The  Society  fm  Irish  Church  Missions 
ia  carrying  Ibrward  a  bold  and  success- 
fol  system  of  aggression  on  Romanism, 
in  0ome  of  the  large  towns  of  Ireland,  by 
maintaining  with  Komanists  friendly  con- 
tro-versy  on  the  leading  tenets  of  their 
ayatem,  and,  in  a  loving,  reltgions  spirit, 
owertvnting  their  errors  and  establishing 
Soriptnral  truth.  Such  is  the  interest 
awakened  among  Romanists  by  this  sys- 
tem, that  sometimes  a  thousand  of  them 
are  present  at  a  single  meeting  in  Dublin : 


and  such  is  the  success,  tliat  150  converts 
from  Romanism  have,  in  a  single  district 
of  our  metropolis,  joined  the  communion 
of  the  Established  Church.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  published,  on  high  authority, 
that,  in  the  diocese  of  Tuam  alone,  there 
are  10,000  converts  from  Popery;  and 
ttie  Rev.  Wm.  Marable,  in  his  pamphlet 
on  Irish  Church  Missions,  states  that 
30,000  oonverU  have,  within  the  last  two 
years,  been,  by  various  Societies,  brought 
out  of  Romanism. 

In  Connanght,  the  chief  sphere  of  the 
Episcopalian  mission  in  Ireland,  as  well 
as  in  Tyrone^  Kerry,  Birr,  and  other 
places,  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church, 
aided  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
have,  for  many  yesrs,  employed  a  varied 
and  powerful  agency.  What  renders  the 
Presbyterian  mission  in  Connavght  so 
peculiarly  interesting  is,  not  its  scriptural 
schools,  though  they  contain  2000  Roman 
Catholic  children ;  nor  its  industrial  ays* 
tem,  Uiough  the  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood have  been  fbmiahed  to  very  many ; 
nor  its  teachers,  readers,  and  missionariea, 
though  they  coomiand  the  admiration  and 
love  of  all  who  know  them ; — the  delight- 
ful, joyous,  and  hopeful  feature  of  this 
mission  is,  that  in  its  rise,  progress,  and 
prosperity,  it  is  a  stodent's  mission-* 
cherished,  supported,  and  raised  to  it» 
pccicnt  great  prosperity  by  the  young 
candidates  for  the  Presbyterisn  ministry. 
The  sending  forth  of  their  first  mission- 
ary, Michael  Brannigan,  one  of  them- 
selves, is  no  tale  of  yesterday  ;  he  went 
alone  into  the  wilderness;  he  bearded 
the  Romish  lien  in  his  den;  he  went 
everywhere  preaching  the  Word  to  Irish 
Romanists  in  the  Irish  tongue ;  he  estab- 
lished scliools;  he  introduced  industry; 
he  triumphed  over  oppontion  in  many  a 
savage  form ;  he  was  agent,  in  the  time 
of  famine  and  pestilence,  for  a  large  and 
varied  benevolence ;  he  was  the  breaker- 
up  of  the  way,^over  whole  counties,  for 
others  who  now  profit  by  his  labours; 
and  the  news  of  his  trials,  toils,  and  suc- 
cess, created  a  wide  interest,  and  kindled 
a  noble  zeal,  which  continue  steadily  to 
furnish  for  the  Connaught  mission- field 
large  means,  and  self- denied,  faithful 
men.  Ten  more  of  their  number  have 
gone  after  him  to  the  same  field,  volun- 
teers for  the  privations,  opposition,  and 
hardships  of  wild  Connaught— their  aim 
being  to  convert  Romanists,  not  to  a 
sect,  but  to  Christ ;  hence  some  of  them 
labour  under  the  special  patronage  of 
pious  Episcopalians,  and  some  preach  in 
houses  of  worship  built  for  them  by  pious 
Episcopalians ;  and  all  of  them  have  so 
endeared  themselves  to  the  poor  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  west,  whose  children 
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they  teach,  and  whose  homes  they  visit 
in  the  hours  of  sickness  and  death,  that 
wlierever  they  go  they  are  received  with 
a  thousand  hearty  Irish  welcomes;  and 
so  open  is  their  field,  and  so  multiplied 
are  their  opportunities  for  good,  that 
their  prayer  and  cry  is,  that  Grod  would 
send  forth  labourers  to  cut  down  the  ripe 
and  ready  harvest 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last  a  reference 
to  my  own  favourite  charge,  the  Belfast 
Ladies'  Relief  Association  for  Connaught, 
not  certainly  because  I  believe  it  worthy 
of  only  the  lowest  room.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  it  to  be  just  such  an  in- 
stitution as  should  engage  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
being,  in  fact,  an  evangelical  alliance  in 
miniature,  a  female  evangelical  alliance, 
composed  of  exactly  such  materials  as 
your  own,  and  directing  its  energies  to 
the  elevation  of  woman's  state  in  Ck>n- 
naught,  by  giving  her  an  honest  industry 
for  her  own  support,  and  an  education  in 
tho  truth  of  God— qualifying  her  for  the 
present  life,  and  the  life  to  come. 

With  these  great  ends  in  view,  we 
have  sent,  to  the  care  of  good  Christian 
ladies  in  Connaught,  fifty- six  female 
teachers,  whose  superior  Christian  worth 
and  usefulness  had  distinguished  them 
at  home ;  and  these  have  introduced  into 
seventy  districts,  and  among  two  thou- 
sand pupils,  with  their  families  and 
friends,  such  fruits  of  industrial  training, 
that  the  wages  of  our  pupils  amount  to 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year ;  and  such  a  taste  for  religious  in- 
struction, and  such  a  spirit  of  Christian 
liberty,  that,  in  spite  of  both  the  priest's 
whip  and  curse — the  whip  and  curse  he 
un  mercifully  uses— our  noble  little  Romish 
girls,  the  most  of  them  the  poorest  of  the 


poor,  many  of  them  orphana,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  formerly  beggara,  continue 
to  attend  our  schools,  to  read  and  com- 
mit Scripture,  to  sing  hymns,  and  teach 
others  to  read  and  sing,  and,  in  one  word, 
to  furnish  such  delightful  evidence  of 
improvement  and  reformation,  as  to  fill 
us  with  joy  and  comfort,  like  what  an 
approving  parent  knows  when  be  says  to 
his  dutiful  child,  "  My  son,  if  thy  heart 
be  wise,  my  heart  shall  rejoioe,  even 
mine."* 


Calcutta  Awn  North- IimiA  Missioh  of 
TUB  CnoacH  of  EnoLaitn. 

The  population  of  that  vast  range  of 
territory  to  which  the  North- India  mis^ 
sion  is  designed  to  be  applieable,  amounts 
to  not  less  than  hinbtt  uiLx^ionn.  Dis- 
persed throughout  thia  densely-popula- 
ted region  are  to  be  found  twenfy-sepen 
stations  of  our  Society,  worked  by  tkirfy- 
two  ordained  minunuiriei,  with  the  co- 
operation of  twenty-three  Ewropean.  and 
East-Indian  aesistante  of  a  sopcrior  class, 
and  282  ordinary  cattchisUy  rtaders,  and 
teacherSf  and  forty-one  native  ChriMtian 
female  teachers.  In  the  oongreK^tious 
grouped  together  at  the  different  stations, 
are  to  be  found  6393  native  ChristianSf  old 
and  young,  being  in  the  average  of  ooe 
to  every  15,000  of  inhabiUnta;  of  these 
about  1043  are  commimieantM,  There  are 
in  connexion  with  these  stations  abo«t 
100  schools,  containing  above  6000  youths^ 
1250  of  whom  are  native  Christian  boys  and 
girls, 

*  Fk-om  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Edgar  of  Belfast 
before  the  Dublin  meeting  of  the  RTangirliral 
Alliance,  and  published  in  **  Evangdicsi  cAr6t. 
endom  "  fur  October. 


^oUtes  of  33ooiifS« 


Pastoral  Theology:  the  Theory  of  a  Gospel 
Ministry.  By  A.  Viset,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Lausanne.  Translated 
from  the  French.  Small  8vo.  Edin- 
burgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark,  38  Qeorge 
Street. 

Vinet — alas !  now  no  more ! — was  as- 
suredly one  of  the  holiest,  wisest,  most 
learned,  acute,  and  original  of  our  modern 
continental  theologians.  Few  men  whom 
we  love  or  admire  more ;  and  there  are  few 
who  have  left  behind  them  a  more  hon- 
oured name. 

This  work  upon  Pastoral  Theology,  we 


are  informed  in  the  preface,  "  was  not 
prepared  for  the  press  by  Vinet;"  but 
"consists  merely  of  notes  which  were 
used  as  the  basis  of  a  course  of  lectures 
prepared  for  the  students  oi  the  academy 
of  Lausanne."  These  notes  are,  however, 
most  precious ;  and  we  heartily  thank  the 
Messrs.  Clark  for  IntrodnciDg  snch  a 
volume  to  those  preparing  for,  and  en- 
gaged in,  the  work  of  the  ministiy.  We 
have  read  it  with  intense  pleasure,  ma^l. 
we  hope,  with  much  profit.  It  is  quick- 
ening, instructive,  suggestive^  and  m- 
lemnizing. 

"  Pastoral  The<^ogy,*  or,  as  it  mmy  be 
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popularly  described,  the  teaching  of  what 
a  pastor  ought  himself  to  be,  and  how  he 
*^  ought  to  behave  himself  in  the  family, 
the  congregation,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
parish, — in  Tisiting,  preaching,  catechiz- 
ing, and  dealing  with  immortal  souls, — 
this  subject  is  not  attended  to  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  ministers  in  Scotland  as  it 
is  on  the  Continent.  It  is  one  of  the  sad- 
dest defects  in  our  system  of  training  for 
the  ministry,  that  little  or  no  provision  is 
made  for  testing  or  improving  the  per- 
sonal ehanicter  ci  our  candidates,  or  for 
affording  them  such  results  from  expe- 
rience as  would  enable  them  to  enter 
upon  the  practical  duties  of  a  parish  with 
some  practical  principles  to  guide  them. 
We  make  bold  to  say,  that  there  are  men 
licensed  and  admitted  into  the  ranks  of 
the  religious  teachers  of  the  nation,  who 
ivere  never  questioned  once  in  their  lives, 
by  professor  or  minister,  regarding  the 
state  of  their  own  souls,  or  their  vocntion 
to  the  ministry ;  and  who  never  received 
one  hour's  instruction  upon  the  practical 
work  of  a  parish !  Why  cannot  our  pro- 
fessors of  theology  devote  even  one  hour 
a- week  to  this  most  important  theme? 
In  the  meantime,  we  are  glad  that  our 
students  and  clergy  can,  for  a  few  shil- 
lings, possess  themselves  of  this  volume, 
which,  take  it  all  and  all,  is  the  best  we 
have  yet  seen  on  the  subject.  It  is  di- 
vided into  Four  Parts,  an  Introduction, 
and  an  Appendix.  The  Introduction 
contains  several  sections  upon  the  Grospel 
ministry  in  general.  The  first  part  is 
upon  the  individual  and  interior  life  of  the 
pastor ;  the  second,  on  his  aocial  and  do' 
mtsHc  life;  the  thiitl,  on  his  pastoral  life,  in 
public  worship,  teaching,  and  care  o/bouIs  / 
the  fourth  part,  his  official  life,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  exercise  of  discipline,  conduct 
towards  religious  parties,  &c.  The  ap- 
pendix contains  some  interesting  extracts 
from  various  writers,  illustrative  of  the 
subjects  treated  of  in  the  volume. 

To  these  few  observations  we  shall  add, 
what  will  be  more  interesting  to  our 
readers,  a  few  extracts  Arom  the  volume 
itself:— 

A  TRUE  CALL  TO  THX  UXNXSTBT. 

''He  who  possesses  a  genuine  vocation 
ought  to  have,  in  some  degree,— ought  at 
least  to  desire,  the  excellent  and  insepar- 
able dispositions,— love  for  man,  love  of 
the  glory  of  Gkd,  and  love  for  his  own 
spiritual  welfare.  Let  us  Drst  consider 
the  love  for  the  glory  of  God,  though  this 
is  not  usually  taken  first.  The  tendency 
which  induces  us  to  do  good  to  our  fel- 
lows is  excellent  and  necessary ;  but  it  is 
often  rather  a  natural  than  a  Christian 


sentiment.  A  certain  kind  of  benevo^ 
lenoe  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  charity, 
the  love  fur  souls.  The  desire  to  do  good 
to  humanity  may  be  taken  for  a  proof  of 
a  vocation  to  the  ministry.  A  more  ele- 
vated spiritual  affection  is  demanded  of 
us,  which  can  only  be  real  if  we  feel 
within  us  a  desire  after  the  glory  of  God. 
But  we  may  have  a  kind  of  logical  rea- 
soning, and,  so  to  speak,  imitative  regard 
for  God :  God  has  done  all  for  us,  and 
we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  for  Him.  This 
is  not  true  love ;  for  love  does  not  reason. 
Our  love  to  God  should  be  like  that  of  a 
child  to  its  parents,  or  a  wife  to  her  hus- 
band. Nothing  is  more  strange  to  the 
heart  of  man  than  this  desire  for  the  glory 
of  Grod ;  nothing  more  unmistakeably  in- 
dicates our  birth  into  a  new  life.  When 
we  feel  this  unknown  desire  kindled 
within, — a  desire  which  is  so  strange  to 
the  natural  man,— the  wish  that  God 
should  be  honoured  and  glorified  in  the 
world, — then  we  may  believe  ourselves 
to  be  called  to  the  ministry ;  and  even 
when  it  appears  quite  possible  that  souls 
should  be  saved  otherwise  than  by  our 
means,  still  we  are  bound  to  go." 

A  DBAD  HIKI8TBT. 

"  Not  reading,  nor  example,  nor  com- 
pany,— not  the  influence  of  education 
and  authority,— not  temptation  from 
within  or  from  without,— not  the  extremes 
of  riches  or  povertv,— nothing  can  so 
deeply  or  irremediably  corrupt  the  heart 
as  a  ministry  exercised  without  a  voca- 
tion to  it ;  that  is  to  say,  without  those 
convictions  and  feelings  which  alone  can 
constitute  a  legitimate  basis  to  it.  St.. 
Cyran  is  right  when  he  says, '  that  there 
are  no  men  more  hopelessly  abandoned 
than  those  who,  not  having  been  called  to 
the  priesthood  by  the  vocation  of  God, 
do  not  perform  anything  worthy  of  the 
priesthood  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  Uvea.'  Terrible,  yet  true  thought ! 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  certain  that, 
by  a  ministry  without  a  vocation,  exactly 
so  much  evil  is  done  to  himself  by  the 
man  who  presumes  to  exercise  it,  as  good 
is  done  to  himself  by  the  man  who  exer- 
cises a  ministry  to  which  he  has  been 
truly  called ;  that  whatsoever  impressed 
and  edifies  the  true  pastor  proportion- 
ately hardens  the  false  one,  that  every 
word  of  truth  which  he  utters  closes  his 
mind  yet  more  to  the  feeling  of  truth,  and 
that  he  perishes  by  means  of  that  which 
quickens  others.  And,  oh  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
crime  of  usurpation  and  of  hypocrisy  is 
such,  that  no  scindal  in  manners  can 
sensibly  add  unto  it ;  and  even  that  start- 
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luig  wandals^  vhile  Ihey  disgrace  the 
minister  more,  compromiee  the  ntinistrj 
lest.  These  scandals  point  cNittheman  as  a 
«lave  who  resists  the  fetters  which  restrain 
liim  ;  they  are  a  kind  of  abdication  of  the 
ministrj ;  the  minister  who  is  guilty  of 
them  is  a  robber,  but  not  an  impostor ; 
and  perhaps  lie  corrupts  himself  less  by 
his  excesses  than  by  his  hypocrisy.  The 
other  alternative  causes  far  more  evil; 
be  has  undertaken  tlio  daties  of  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  only  tliat  he  may 
weaken  its  powers,  that  he  may  imprison 
the  souls  which  are  entrusted  to  him  in 
empty  and  dead  forma,  and  lull  them 
into  a  yet  deeper  alamber.  Strange  fact, 
yet  true  t  The  scandals  wliich  lie  might 
canse  by  his  irregular  conduct  wvmld  be 
comparative  benefits ;  they  would  destroy 
the  illusion ;  they  would  proclaim  th«t 
truth  is  elsewhere,  or,  at  least,  that  it  is 
net  here;  but  a  decency  of  manners, 
eome  regularity  in  the  performance  of 
purely  external  duties,  all  without  convic- 
tion, without  piety  or  life, — these  are  the 
means  most  fatally  adapted  to  keep  souls 
far  from  the  living  waters,  and  near  the 
foul  and  stagnant  waters  of  self-right- 
eousness, formalism,  or  indifference.  I 
do  not  ask  whether  the  profligate  minis- 
ter is  more  or  less  guilty,  but,  I  doubt 
cot,  he  does  less  evil." 

DAKQEHS  OF  TITE  UVSISTRT, 

"  What  dangers  I  Mere  inadvertencies, 
inconsideration,  vivacity, — even  accident- 
al negligence  in  avoiding  the  appearance 
X)f  evil, — manners  which  repel  or  disgust, 
— ^indiscretion  in  language, — hastiness  in 
Judgment,  —  improperly  -  placed  confi- 
dence,— the  possibility  of  allowing  him- 
self to  be  enticed  into  engaging  in  that 
which  haa  no  relation  to  him  and  his 
character, — the  thought  of  how  many 
are,  unobserved  by  him,  unheard  by  him, 
^xing  their  eye  upon  him,  ready  to  de- 
tect every  frailty,  and  to  register  it  in 
order  that  they  may  have  some  defence 
against  his  admonitions,  or  rather,  tliat 
they  may  wickedly  attribute  authority  to 
him,  in  order,  by  his  example,  to  harden 
themselves  in  iniquity;  or  wfio  seek  to 
make  Mm  contradict  himself,  to  bring 
him  into  disrepute  with  the  world,  with 
authorities,  with  those  whose  confidence 
he  enjoys.** 

FABTY  8FIBIT. 

*'  Nothing  is  more  oppoaed  to  candour 
than  party  spirit,  which  only  believes  in 
itself;  never  condescends  to  lair  discus- 
sion ;  only  listens  in  way  of  Ibrm ;  never 
confessea  error  or  ignoraaoe;  coloorfp 


palliates,  explahw  without  end ;  is  never 
weary  of  drawing  diatinctions,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  beat  way  of  being  and 
exhibiting  strength  is  never  to  make  the 

"   it  < 


QRAVITI  OF  BZSCOUKSfi. 

«<  The  first  rule  is,  to  apeak  little;  a 
second  rale  ia,  to  joke  seldom ;  a  third  is, 
to  discaes  moderately,  and  within  reason- 
able limits;  a  fourth  is,  not  to  use  too 
strong  language,  and  too  vehement  utter- 
ance. *  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  np,  nor 
canae  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street,' 
(Isaiah  xlii.  2.)  Calmneaa  ia  impreaaive. 
Peace  ia  a  quiet  flash  as  of  lightning,  yet 
atrong  as  the  thunderbolt.  *■  The  God  of 
peace  shall  shortly  bruise  Satan  under 
your  feet,'  (Rom.  xvL  20.) 

''It  is,  perhaps,  right  to  aay,  that 
ministers,  while  prescribing  for  them- 
selves a  strict  kind  of  restraint  when  in 
the  worid,  have  sometimes  attemiiied  to 
indemnify  themselves  when  in  the  aociety 
of  one  anotiier.  Ecclesiaatical  jocularity 
has,  in  certain  countries,  passed  into  a 
proverb." 

GSNESAX.  COUirSELS. 

''  Always,  and  to  all  men,  be  open  and 
straightforward. 

'*  Be  willing  to  believe,  at  far  aa  pos- 
sible, in  the  good  intentions  of  alL 

*'  Regard  ideas  rather  than  words,  and 
feelings  rather  than  ideas.  Feeling;  or 
affection,  is  the  true  mond  reality.  How 
many  heresies  of  thoiight  find  an  anti- 
dote in  tlie  feeling  of  the  Iieart  1  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  Ik>w  many  who  are  or- 
thodox in  belief  are  lieretics  at  heart ! 
Men  may  refuse  the  Word  while  they 
grant- the  tiling,  or  refuse  the  thing  while 
tlsey  patronize  the  Word ! 

'*  If  you  h^ve  detected  in  an  adveraaiy 
a  spirit  of  treachery  and  duplicity,  if  you 
find  you  are  dealing  with  one  who  nSies 
difiicttlties  for  their  own  sake,  withdraw 
from  a  contest  in  which  there  ia  nothing 
serious ;  and  do  not '  answer  the  fool  ac- 
cording to  his  folly,'  (Prov.  xxvi.  4.) 

"  Beware  lest  you  regard  yourself  as 
personally  offended  by  resistance,  and  by 
the  unjust  things  tiiat  are  said  against 
the  truths  that  you  preadi. 

"  Do  not  appear  as  though  you  con- 
sidered all  rash  and  indiscreet  observ- 
ations, either  in  doctrine  or  morals,  as 
blasphemies. 

"  Be  persevering,  bat  not  oVtroriva. 

**  Do  not  expect  to  see  your  arguments 
exert  an  absolute  and  uniform  fbinoenpoB 
all  minds.  We  cannot  always  tcU  why 
an  argument,  which  is  inefi'ectire  wbea 
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preaented  to  aome,  is  found  to  be  power- 
ful on  others ;  nor  why  that  wliich  at  one 
time  makes  no  impression  on  an  individ- 
ual, at  another  time  makes  a  rery  great 
impression  upon  him.  This  is  a  divine 
aecret,  and  aU  our  attention,  all  our  con- 
triTances,  leave  the  final  result  always  in 
the  hands  of  God.  Nothing  must  be  ex- 
pected that  does  not  oome  from  Him; 
everything  must  be  attributed  to  Him. 

<*  Attend  rather  to  the  dispositions 
with  which  you  discharge  your  task,  than 
to  the  facility  with  which  you  use  your 
means.  The  first  of  all  luminaries,  forces, 
preservatives,  defences,  is  charity.  The 
spirit  of  the  government  of  souls,  and  of 
the  whole  pastoral  o£Bce,  is  included  in 
the  sentiment  so  profoundly  expressed  in 
our  Lord's  words,  '  Ye  will  not  oome  to 
me  that  ye  might  have  life,*  (John  t.  40.) 

''  Add  to  your  instructions  the  weight 
of  your  example,  being  well  assured  that 
the  true  method  of  communicating  moral 
truth  is  the  method  of  contact ;  that  only 
life  can  proceed  firom  life;  and  that,  in 
fact,  Christians  are  decisive  arguments 
for  or  against  Christianity. 

"  Join  and  mingle  prayer  with  all 
your  efforts, and  with  all  your  movements, 
either  to  ask  counsel  of  God,  or  in  order 
to  commend  to  Him  the  souls  that  are 
■committed  to  your  care,  or  to  keep  your- 
self to  the  right  point  of  view,  and  in  a 
true  sense  of  the  nature  of  your  work. 

"  In  fine,  what  solicitude^  what  cares, 
ever  renewed,  must  enter  into  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  since  we  must,  as  the 
Jews  who  rebuilt  the  temple,  hold  a 
•word  in  one  hand,  and  build  with  the 
other  I  '  Besides  those  things  that  are 
-without,  I  am  charged,'  said  St.  Paul, 
^  with  that  which  cometh  upon  me  daily, — 
the  care  of  all  the  churches ;  who  is  weak, 
smd  I  am  not  weak  ?  who  is  offended,  and 
I  burn  not?'  (2  Cor.  xL  28, 29 ;)  *  Where- 
fore, also,  we  pray  always  for  you,  that 
our  God  would  count  you  wortliy  of  this 
calling,  and  fulfil  all  the  good  pleasure 
of  His  goodness,  and  the  work  of  iaith 
with  power,'  (2  Thcss.  L  11.)" 


The  Head  and  ITeart  Enlisted  against 
Pcpenf  wader  the  Banner  of  Christian 
Truth,  A  Prize  Essay,  Published  by 
the  London  Beligious  Tract  Society. 

**Bomanism  at  fftme."  By  Kxrwait. 
Edinburgh:  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 
1852. 

The  former  of  these  little  works,  while 
«carcely  justifying  its  rather  pompous 
title,  is  a  sound  useful  production,  bring- 


ing  fiirward  naoy  Seriptuve  passages, 
clearly  and  aptly,  to  prove  the  errors  of 
Popeiy.  The  latter  is  of  a  dififerent  de- 
scription, containing  striking  and  gni^ihie 
pictures  of  the  workings  of  Popery,  as 
witnessed  by  the  author  in  a  journey 
tlirough  the  Popish  countries  of  Europe. 
The  book  is  in  tlw  form  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Hon.  Roger  B.  Taney, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  him- 
self a  Boman  Catholic,— and  their  author- 
ship is  ascribed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray 
of  Elizabethston,  New  York,  who  has 
written  various  works  against  Popery, 
from  which  he  is  a  convert.  We  consider 
it  valuable,  as  bringing  clearly  b^re  the 
mind  what  so  many  now-a-days  fiorget  or 
even  deny,  that  Popery  **at  home" — in 
the  **  seat  of  tlie  beast," — where  it  reigns 
undisturbed,  is  in  the  nineteenth  century 
exactly  what  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury,—as  antichristian  in  its  doctrines, 
as  absurd  in  iu  ''  mummeries,"  as  bitter 
and  unrelenting  in  its  spirit.  The  style 
is  lively  and  flowing,  well  suited  for  ordi- 
nary epistoLiry  correspondence ;  but,  we 
must  say,  at  times  scarcely  befitting  the 
solemnity  of  the  aubjccts  discussed.  We 
most  also  say,  that  while  the  interest  of 
the  book  would  be  increased  by  giving 
its  nan-atives  in  a  more  oontinnous  form, 
its  usefulness  would  be  greatly  increased 
by  stating  its  arguments  more  consecu- 
tively, and  by  full  references  to  the  Popish 
works  from  which  many  of  its  quotations 
are  drawn.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  com- 
mend it  as  an  useful  and  entertaining 
work. 


77ie  Mystery  Soloed;  or,  Ireland's  Miseries: 
the  Grand  Cause  and  Cure,  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Marcus  Dill,  A.M^ 
M.D.,  &c  Edinburgh :  Johnstone  and 
Hunter.    1852. 

This  is  a  book  well  worthy  the  perusal 
of  every  Protestant,  and  of  every  Briton. 
The  author  truly  remarks,  that  "The 
present  condition  of  Ireland  is  perhaps 
without  a  parallel  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  earth;"  and  the  figures  which  he 
brings  forward  to  prove  the  wretchedness 
of  that  devoted  land,  are  startling  indeed. 
In  1840,  the  population  was  upwards  of 
eight  millions ;  according  to  the  ordinary 
rate  of  increase,  it  ought  to  exceed  nine 
millions  in  1850.  Instead  of  this,  how- 
ever, it  was  down  to  six  and  a-half  mil- 
lions ;  it  had  actually  decreased  a  mil- 
lion and  a-half,— VIRTUALLY  two  millions 
and  a-half,  in  ten  years.  Famine  cut  off 
a  million.    Emigration  removed  the  rest. 
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and  18  still  remoring  nearly  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  per  day.  In  1841,  the 
namber  of  paupers  in  Ireland  was  81,103, 
expenditure,  L.110,278.  In  1851,  with 
such  a  diminished  population,  paupers, 
768,570, — expenditure,  upwards  of  aeven 
hundrtd  thousand  pounds  sterling  t  These 
are,  indeed,  sad  and  startling  facts ;  but 
still  more  fearful  is  the  moral  than  eren 
the  physical  state  of  Ireland,  as  its  records 
of  the  foulest  and  most  murderous  deeds 
— perpetrated  in  open  day — too  painfully 
shew.  The  author  discusses  the  various 
causes  popularly  assigned  for  this  state 
of  things,  and  satisfactorily  prores  that 
they  are  all  erroneous.  In  soil  and 
climate,  the  country  is  most  highly  fa- 
voured, llie  Celtic  race,  in  natural  en- 
dowments, is  not  inferior  to  any.  The 
social  and  political  laws,  while  capable  of 
great  amendment,  cannot  account  for  the 
sUte  of  Ireland.  This  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  dark  and  debasing  superstition  which 
enthrals  the  minds,  and  hardens  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  '*  Borne  is  the  curse  of 
Ireland,"  and  the  cure  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Gospel, — in  the  spread  of  "  pure  and 
undeflled  religion."  Such  is  a  brief  and 
most  imperfect  summary  of  Dr.  Dill's 
conclusions. 

We  cannot  sympathize  with  Dr.  Dill  in 
what  seem  to  be  his  views  regarding  the 
agitation  about  the  "  Tenant-right ;"  and 
we  think  that,  in  enumerating  the  various 
agencies  at  work  for  the  evangelization 
of  Ireland,— agencies  which,  within  the 
last  few  years,  have  produced  such  blessed 
results, — he  ought  to  have  assigned  a 
more  prominent  place  to  the  **  Irish  So- 
ciety of  London,"  which,  for  thirty  years 
back,  has  been  pursuing  the  common- 
sense  plan  of  instructing  the  Irish  mind 
through  the  Irish  language,— a  plan  now 
followed  by  other  Societies  also,  and  to 
the  neglect  of  which,  for  nearly  300  years, 
we  think,  and  always  have  thought,  the 
darkness  and  degradation  of  Ireland  have 
been  very  much  owing. 


The  Justified  Believer :  his  Security,  Con- 
flicU,  and  Triumph,  By  W.  B.  Mac- 
kenzie, M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  James', 
HoUoway.  London  Keligious  Tract 
Society. 

The  doctrine  of  the  fhll  and  free  justi- 
fication of  the  sinner,  through  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  'Christ,  was  that  which,  in 
the  hands  of  the  immortal  Luther,  was 
made  ''mighty  for  the  pulling  down  the 


strongholds'*  of  the  ^  man  of  sin,** — ^whicfa 
delivered  the  souls  of  thousands  from  fear 
and  bondage,  and  led  them  to  the  '*  peace 
of  God,"  aqd  to  the  glorious  liberty  of 
His  children.  Many  good  men,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  raised  their  testimony 
against  the  monstrous  corruptions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  long  before  the  great 
Beformer  was  bom;  but  none  of  theni 
produced  any  verr  general  or  very  per- 
manent efi^t,  and  that^  we  believe,  be- 
cause they  did  not  sound  the  key-note  of 
the  Gospel— did  not  proclaim,  with  saf- 
ficient  distinctness,  the  ^  glad  tidings"  of 
a  free  salvation  through  the  Redeemer. 
They  addressed  themselves  mainly  to  the 
denouncing  of  error.  He,  besides  this, 
proclaimed  the  truth.  He,  as  soon  as  he 
felt  in  his  own  soul  the  power  of  that 
**  righteousness  which  is  unto  all,  and 
upon  all  them  that  believe,"  procUrmed 
unceasingly  that  man  was  *<  justified  by 
faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,"— 
"justified  freely  by  the  grace  of  G<>d, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus," — and  great  indeed  was  the  multi- 
tude, of  them  that  believed— that  found 
peace  and  joy  in  believing.  The  manner 
in  which  this  doctrine  was  hailed  and  em- 
braced by  thousands— the  peace  and  rest 
of  soul  which  it  afforded— the  holiness 
of  life  which  it  produced,  proved  that  ic 
was  fitted  to  meet  the  great  want  of  hu- 
manity, to  satisfy  its  ceaseless  longing 
after  true  rest  for  the  soul — ^prored  that 
it  was  firom  God.  The  life  and  power  of 
the  Reformation  fiowed  mainly  from  this 
great  Gospel  truth ;  and  just  as  in  procesa 
of  time  man  began  to  overlook  it,  or  to 
cover  it  over  with  the  wood,  hay.  and 
stubble  of  human  invention,  the  life  of 
religion  languished,  and  its  power  grew 
feeble.  We  consider  it  of  the  deepest 
importance  that  man  should  well  ponder 
these  things  at  the  present  time,  when 
Popery  is  concentrating  all  its  energies 
for  one  more  fierce  struggle,  in  order  to 
regain  the  empire  wrested  fh>m  it  bj  the 
force  of  truth,  and  when  many  Pr(»test- 
ants  are,  according  to  the  fkshion,  dispar- 
aging the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  as  savouring  of  what  they 
call  ultra-Calvinism,  if  not  bordering  on 
antinomianism. 

With  these  views,  we  think  very  highly 
of  Mr.  M'Kenzie's  little  book,  aa  ably 
setting  forth  calmly,  clearly,  and  strong- 
ly, the  Gospel  doctrine  of  justification 
through  faith  in  Christ.  It  ably  exposes 
the  unscriptural  nature  and  the  unsatis- 
fying reaulu  of  the  Bomish  doctnne 
on  this  vital  subject. 
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Zetmotu 

BIRTH  AND  DEATH— A  NEW  YEAR'S  SERMON. 
By  J.  M.  M'CiTLLoaH,  D.D.,  Qreenock. 

"  A  time  to  be  born,  and  a  time  to  die."— £ccx.B8.  lii.  2. 


It  is  not  eaiy  to  detennlne  the  precise 
lesson  which  the  P)reaeher  designed  to 
conyej  by  here  coapling  together  the 
"  time  to  be  bom,"  and  tlie  "  time  to  die." 
Yet  this  mnch  is  erident,  that  he  meant 
ns  to  contemplate  these  two  seasons  in 
connexion  with  each  other.  And,  for- 
tunately for  the  ends  of  instruction, 
these  seasons  present  so  many  points 
both  of  resemblance  and  of  contrast,  that 
we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  deduce  useful 
lessons  from  a  conjoint  view  of  them. 
Accordingly,  what  I  now  propose,  is  to 
direct  your  thoughts  to  a  few  of  the  as- 
pects in  which  the  "  time  to  be  bom" 
and  the  *'  time  to  die"  admit  of  being 
profitably  contemplated  together. 

1.  Beginning  with  points  of  resem- 
blance, I  remark,  that  these  two  seasons 
agree  in  being  alike  incident  to  the  lot  of 
every  one  ofua* 

Had  man  retained  the  innocence  which 
fenced  him  round  with  immortality, 
there  might  have  been  to  each  of  us  a 
blrth-time  without  a  subsequent  liability 
to  death.  Adam,  while  in  paradise,  pos- 
sessed, in  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  a 
sure  preservative  against  decay;  and, 
doubtless,  had  he  stood  fast  in  his  integ- 
rity, that  elixir  of  life  would  have  re- 
mained accessible  to  his  posterity  also. 
But  sin  entered,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and 
the  penalty  being  necessarily  co-extensive 
with  the  offence,  our  doom  to  die  is  now 
an  inevitable  sequence  of  our  birth  in 
sin.  In  past  times  there  has  been  no 
exemption  from  this  doom,  except  in  the 
instances  of  Enoch  and  Elijah ;  nor  will 
there  be  any  exemption  in  the  ages  yet 
to  run,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who 
shall  be  alive  and  remain  at  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord.  Whosoever  Is  born 
must  also  die.  The  mthless  spoiler  may 
not  come  at  the  same  period,  or  in  the 
same  circumstances,  to  all ;  but  to  all  he 
must  come.    Sometimes  he  may  seize 


upon  the  infant  ere  life  is  well  began ; 
sometioies  be  may  tarry  till  his  victim  is 
old  and  grey-headed.  Now  he  may  cut 
off  by  slow  and  sapping  disease,  and  now 
by  one  fell  mortal  stroke.  This  year  he 
may  be  content  to  let  sickness  take  us 
away,  one  by  one,  like  single  leaves  fkll- 
ing  fipom  the  tree  in  a  tranquil  autumn 
I  day ;  the  next,  he  may  command  war, 
or  pestilence,  or  ihmine,  to  sweep  us 
down  in  myriads,  like  the  forest  foliage 
before  a  November  blast.  But,  come 
when  and  how  he  may,  come  be  must  to 
all  of  us.  The  "  time  to  be  bom"  mout 
be  followed  by  the  **time  to  die." 

2.  These  two  seasons  also  agree  in 
being  alike  fixed  m  ih»  appomtment  of 
God. 

To  us,  indeed,  it  is  only  the  "time  to 
be  bora"  that  seems  fixed, — the  "  time  to 
die"  seems  indeterminate.  But  to  God, 
by  whom  they  have  been  irrevocably 
settled,  both  dates  are  alike  certain. 
The  birth  of  each  of  us  took  place,  as 
we  are  aware,  on  a  certain  day  of  the 
month,  and  at  a  particular  hour  of  that 
dsy.  It  is  just  as  certain,  though  we 
know  not  the  time,  that  there  is  a  prede- 
termined day  and  hour  at  which  each  of 
us  must  die.  Some  one  precise  day  of  the 
year  is  fixed  as  the  last  that  shall  shine 
on  us.  Some  one  precise  moment  of 
that  day  is  determined  as  that  at  which 
our  pulse  shall  cease  to  beat.  Oh !  with 
what  deep  solemnity  of  feeling  would  we 
keep  that  annually  recurring  day — that 
annually  recurring  moment,  did  we  know 
it  beforehand  as  Ood  knows  it!  But 
ought  we  to  be  less  solicitous  about  that 
day — that  moment — because  the  time  is 
hidden  from  us  ?  What  though  we  know 
not  the  time>  when  the  event  itself  is 
certain?  Is  not  the  bare  fact  that  we 
must  some  day  die,  argument  and  in- 
centive enough  for  earnest  preparation  ? 
And  ought  not  our  ignorance  of  the  date 
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to  hare  the  eBM  of  only  enhancing  oar 
anxiety  and  hastening  our  preparation  ? 
The  all-mercifol  Disposer  has  doubtless 
wise  and  gracious  ends  to  serre  bj  Iceeping 
us  in  ignorance  of  a  date  which  is  to  hiniseif 
fixed  and  certain ;  and  who  can  question, 
that  one  of  these- ends  is  to  persuade  us 
to  be  always  ready,  and  to  spend  every 
day  as  if  it  was  our  last  ? 

8.  Both  seasons  further  agree  in  being 
singMiarfy  eventftd  in  their  issues. 

How  big  with  important  consequences 
is  the  birth  of  a  child !  Common  and 
familiar  as  it  is,  it  is  really,  as  one  has 
remarked,  a  greater  erent  than  the  crea- 
tion of  a  sun.  Think  what  has  happened 
as  oft  as  a  child  is  bom  into  the  world. 
A  conscious  being  has  begun  to  live,— an 
immortal  spirit  has  been  added  to  the  in- 
telligent universe,-^a  creature  has  come 
into  being  which  shall  survive  yonder 
orb  of  day!  The  sun,  confessedly  glo- 
rious as  it  is,  is  but  a  mass  of  passive, 
unconscious  matter;  it  cannot  think,  it 
knows  not  its  own  splendour,  it  feels 
not  its  own  heat>  and  ere  long  it  will  be 
extinguished.  But  that  feeble  babe, 
which  has  just  come  weeping  into  the 
world,  is  endowed  with  mind,  is  capable 
of  right  and  wrong,  is  accountable  to 
Qod,  is  destined  to  suffer  or  to  enjoy 
throughout  endless  duration.  You  can- 
not tell,  indeed,  what  precise  lot  awaits 
the  infant  stranger ;  you  cannot  tell  whe- 
ther Ills  new-found  being  is  to  prove  a 
blessing  to  him,  or  only  a  curse;  a  dark 
mystery  yet  hangs  over  the  untravelled 
path  before  him.  But  this  very  mystery 
serves  to  heighten  the  interest  and 
anxiety  with  which  you  regard  him.  And 
as  you  gaze  on  his  yet  unexpressive 
countenance,  and  meditate  on  his  yet  un- 
developed history,  the  conviction  grows 
upon  you,  that  a  more  solemn  and  sug- 
gestive spectacle  than  a  new-born  infant 
the  sun  does  not  shine  upon  in  all  its 
circuit. 

But  is  death  a  less  eventful  crisis  ?— 
Assuredly  no.  To-day,  you  see  a  man 
walking  in  the  majesty  of  his  strength, 
with  the  bloom  of  health  on  his  cheek, 
and  the  beam  of  intelligence  in  his  eye ; 
and,  behold,  to-morrow  he  is  a  piece  of 
cold  insensate  clay,  which  requires  to  Le 


borne  from  his  house  and  buried  out  of 
sight,— a  trophy  of  the  spoiler  Death ! 
Now,  your  eye  rests  on  some  great  one 
of  the  earth,  so  far  exalted  in  rank  and 
riches  above  his  fellows,  so  surrounded 
with  admiring  dependants,  so  capable  of 
making  thousands  happy,  that  you  might 
deem  him  a  god  in  this  lower  world,  or, 
at  least,  of  another  lineage  and  nobler 
destiny  than  ordinary  mortals  ; — ^you 
look  again,  and  he  is  laid  in  his  coffin, 
stripped  of  all  his  distinctions,  with 
the  doom  written  on  his  ghastly  brow, 
**  Dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes  ;**— another 
trophy  of  the  leveller  Death  I  You  visit 
a  family  on  occasion  of  some  domestic 
festival,  when  all  its  members,  far  and 
near,  are  collected,  and  all,  from  hoary 
grandsire  to  lisping  grandchild,  unite 
in  a  happy  interchange  of  home  affec- 
tions. It  is  a  lovely  sight, — a  sight  which 
earth  may  well  be  proud  of,  and  which 
even  heaven  may  stoop  down  well  pleased 
to  see.  You  return  a  few  weeks  after, 
and  how  altered  is  the  scene  I  The 
grandsire's  chair  is  vacant ;  or  the  lisping 
babe  has  faded  like  a  gathered  lily ;  or, 
in  place  of  the  blooming  maiden  who 
filled  the  house  with  merry  glee,  there  is 
only  a  white-shrouded  corpse !  It  is  now 
the  house  of  mourning ;  and  the  stifled 
sobs  which  break  its  gloomy  stillness  suf- 
fice to  tell  what  a  cruel  sunderer  of 
family  bonds  is  Death. 

Nor  are  these  the  whole  of  the  issues 
of  death.  Like  birth,  death  ushers  into 
a  new  existence ;  and  how  eventAil  that 
after-existence!  Even  were  death  no- 
thing more  than  a  dissolution  of  the  body, 
and  a  sunderance  of  the  ties  which  bind 
to  earthly  friends  and  earthly  hopes,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  regard  it  as  other 
than  a  most  affecting  catastrophe.  But 
death  is  immeasurably  more.  It  ia  the 
birthtime  of  a  future  ceaseless  existence ; 
it  is  the  portal  to  eternity.  Instead  (^ 
being  an  isolated  moment,  unconnected 
with  the  remembered  past,  and  unrelated 
to  the  expected  future,  the  **  time  to  die* 
is  the  very  crisis  of  being, — the  consum- 
mation either  of  the  threatening,  *'He 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned,**  or 
of  the  promise,  **  He  that  believeth  shall 
have  everlasting  life."    7%«a  probaUoo 
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ends,  tnd  retribution  begins.  7%en  tbe 
immortal  spirit  is  either  charmed  away 
as  bj  celestial  music  to  its  heavenly 
home^  or  hurried  in  utter  dismay  to  its 
"  own  place"  in  Tophet.  This  hour  our 
brother  shall  be  with  us  here  on  earth, 
allve^  like  ourselves,  to  all  the  interests 
of  the  present  world,  feeling  the  same 
wants,  looking  upon  the  same  scenes  of 
earth  and  sky,  and  asking,  with  us, 
anxious  but  unanswered  questions  about 
the  eternal  future.  The  next  hour  deatb 
comes,  and  in  a  moment  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  yon  dread  realities,-— cognizant  of  them 
all,  amazed  at  them  aU,  and  established 
in  his  "  lot"  for  ever !  Oh  I  could  wc  but 
have  for  a  moment  the  veil  withdrawn 
which  shrouds  the  mystery  of  death, — 
could  we  but  pass  for  a  moment,  either 
with  tbe  dying  believer  into  the  ineffable 
light  and  felicity  of  the  Saviour's  pre- 
sence, or  witli  tlie  dying  sinner  into  the 
black  darkness  in  which  he  vanishes,  we 
should  never  again  let  go  the  convic- 
tion, that  of  all  eventful  moments  the 
most  awfully  eventful  is  the  '*time  to 
die." 

4.  Passing  from  points  of  resemblance 
to  points  of  contrast,  I  remark,  that  the 
"  time  to  be  bom"  and  the  "  time  to  die" 
present  a  contrast  in  the  feelings  which 
they  respectively  occasion, 

Tlie  feelings  usually  excited  by  the 
birth  of  a  child  are  the  joyous.  "  There 
is  joy  that  a  man-child  is  born  into  the 
world."  Hope  springs  up  in  the  fond 
parents*  breast,  and  flatteringly  whispers, 
'*  This  same  shall  comfort  us."  And,  for 
the  time,  the  sober  maxim  of  experience 
is  quite  forgotten,  that  children  are  '*ocr- 
tain  cares  and  uncertain  comforts." 

How  opposite  are  the  emotions  which 
a  deatb  awakens  I  No  longer  does  joy 
gladden  the  house^no  longer  does  hope 
en  liven  the  heart.  All  is  sadness.  Naomi 
alts  alone,  and  cries,  amidst  choking  sobs, 
*<  The  Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly 
'With  me."  Eachel  weeps  for  her  child, 
and  refuses  to  be  comforted.  David  goes 
to  the  chamber  over  the  gate,  and  pite- 
ously  exdairas,  "O  Absalom,  my  son 
ilbsalom,  would  God  I  had  died  for  thee, 
Absalom,  my  son  l"  Friends  and  relatives 
enter  the  house  of  mourning,  nil  heavy 
of  heart  and  sad  of  countenance.    The 


funeral  procession  goes  forth  with  its  so- 
lemn burden,  but  only  to  leave  the  home 
and  the  hearts  of  the  bereaved  more  de- 
solate than  before.  And  long  months 
shall  elapse  ere  tlie  Toice  of  rcjoicmg  is 
again  heard  in  the  once  happy  dwell- 
ing. 

A  birth  thus  occasions  joy,— a  death 
grief;  nor  are  these  opposite  emotions 
other  than  natural  in  the  circumstances. 
Yet  it  deserves  remark,  that  emotions 
exactly  the  converse  would  often  attend 
these  two  seasons,  were  the  real  issues  of 
birth  and  of  death  known  to  us.  Sup- 
pose the  parent  foresaw  the  ihture  course 
of  an  undutiful  child ;  suppose  it  fore- 
shewn  to  him  that  his  son,  instead  of  ful- 
filling his  fond  wishes  and  hopes,  was  to 
turn  out  a  prodigal — was  to  tarnish  the 
family  name  with  crime,  and  to  pass  at 
last  into  eternity  without  hope, — could 
he  call  his  friends  and  his  neighbours  to- 
gether to  celebrate  the  birth  as  an  aus- 
picious event  ?  Or  suppose  the  bereaved 
family  had  full  certainty  of  the  heavenly 
blessedness  of  the  father  or  the  son  of 
whom  death  has  deprived  them,  could 
they  fill  their  home  with  weeping  for  an 
event  which  at  that  very  hour  was  mak- 
ing all  heaven  ring  with  gratulations  ? 
With  such  knowledge,  the  feelings,  in 
both  instances,  would  be  reversed;  the 
day  of  birth  would  be  the  season  of  weep- 
ing— the  day  of  death  the  season  of  fes- 
tivity. Such  knowledge  has  not  been 
accorded  us ,  in  wisdom  and  mercy  it  hss 
been  withheld.  Yet,  surely,  the  consider- 
ation that  the  issues  of  birth  and  of 
death  may  be  so  different  from  what  we 
are  prone  to  imagine  them,  ought  not  to 
be  wholly  lost  upon  us.  This  considera- 
tion may  be  insufficient  actually  to  re- 
verse the  feelings  which  nature  dictates ; 
but  it  certainly  ought  to  teach  us  mo- 
deration in  the  indulgence  of  our  feelings, 
— it  certainly  ought  to  lead  us,  according 
to  the  apostolic  injunction,  to  "rejoice 
as  though  we  rejoiced  not,  and  to  weep 
as  though  we  wept  not,  knowing  that  the 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away." 

5.  Let  me  next  remind  you  of  the  con- 
trast between  owr  readiness  to  recal  the 
"  time  to  be  bom"  and  our  reluctance  to 
anticipate  the  "  time  to  die,** 

Men  are  seldom  indisposed  to  recal  the 
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leafon  of  their  birth.  They  rather  love  to 
go  back  to  it.  They  cheerfully  keep  its 
anniTeraary.  And  if  there  happens  to  hare 
been  anything  of  a  memorable  kind  con- 
nected with  their  entrance  upon  life, — any- 
thing distinguished  about  their  parents,  or 
their  birthplace,  or  the  persons  who  then 
took  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  they  are 
even  proud  and  happy  to  recal  and  recite 
the  fact.  None  but  they  whose  birth  has 
been  in  some  way  or  other  infamous, 
bare  any  dislike  to  revert  to  the  time 
when  they  began  to  be. 

Are  men  equally  disposed  to  bethink 
them  of  their  death  ?»Quite  otherwise. 
They  wilftiUy  avert  their  eyes  flrom  that 
event.  They  would  fain  forget  that  such 
a  gloomy  event  awaits  them.  And  even 
when  it  is  forced  upon  their  thoughts, 
instead  of  detaining  it  before  their  minds, 
that  they  may  ponder  its  issues  and  pre- 
pare for  them,  they  only  busy  themselves 
in  contriving  how  they  may  most  speedily 
got  rid  of  the  unwelcome  intruder. 

Whence  comes  it  that,  while  thus 
ready  to  go  back  on  our  birth,  we  are  so 
reluctant  to  go  forward  to  our  death? 
Are  we  equally  indisposed,  in  other  in- 
stances, to  antedate  and  live  upon  the 
fhture?  If  we  had  the  prospect — to 
borrow  an  apposite  comparison — of  emi- 
grating, a  few  years  hence,  to  a  foreign 
land,  where  we  were  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  our  days,  would  we  exclude 
that  prospect  from  our  thoughts,  as  we 
exclude  the  prospect  of  going  at  death  to 
the  land  beyond  the  grave  ? — ^No,  verily. 
In  that  case,  how  completely  would  our 
minds  be  filled  with  the  prospect  I  How 
eager  would  we  be  in  collecting  informa- 
tion about  that  foreign  land !  How  little 
interest  would  we  take  in  anything 
which  did  not  in  one  way  or  other  help 
forward  our  preparation  for  it!  Why, 
then,  do  we  act  so  differently  with  refer- 
ence to  the  land  beyond  the  grave? 
Why,  with  the  certain  prospect  of  going 
thither,  do  we  habitually  shun  the 
thought  of  it  ?  Why,  with  a  holy  Book 
in  our  hands— an  "  Emigrant's  Guide  "— 
richly  stored  with  authoritative  intelli- 
gence, do  we  evince  so  rooted  an  aver- 
sion to  study  its  contents,  and  complete 
our  preparation  ?  Alas !  this  strange  < 
variance  between  our  practice  and  our 


prospects,  bespeaks  and  betrays  onr 
conscious  guilt  Death  is  to  usher  xa 
into  the  presence  of  a  holy  God ;  and  the 
thought  of  encountering  that  dread  pre- 
sence makes  us  tremble.  Death  is  the 
portal  to  the  great  judgment-hall ;  sod 
guilty  fear  antedates  the  gloomy  sentence 
which  awaits  us  there.  It  is  a  guiltj 
conscience  which  makes  cowards  Qfu 
alL  We  are  afraid  of  the  issues  of  death, 
and  therefore  we  strive  to  forget  death; 
like  the  foolish  bird  which,  when  the 
eagle  is  about  to  swoop  upon  it,  bides  its 
head  under  its  wings,  and,  becauK  it 
sees  not  its  danger,  supposes  itself  safe. 
But  ought  any  of  us  to  rest  content, 
for  even  one  hour,  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  this?  Is  freedom  from  the  fear 
of  death  hopeless?  Is  deliverance  from 
sin,  the  sting  of  death,  unattainable? 
What  Christian  can  say  so  who  remem- 
bers what  the  divine  Redeemer  did  and 
suffered  in  order  to  rescue  "  those  who, 
through  fear  of  death,  are  all  their  life- 
time subject  to  bondage?*'  Wherefore 
did  Christ  take  flesh,  and  become  oar 
surety,  but  that  sin  might  be  expiated, 
and  the  sinner  pardoned?  Wherefore 
did  Christ  encounter  death,  and  psas 
into  the  world  unseen,  but  that  tlie  ls5t 
enemy  might  be  despoiled  of  his  power 
to  hurt  and  affright  the  believer?  My 
brother^  thou  mayest  now,  through  con- 
scious guilt,  be  afraid  to  die,  and  thou 
mayest  deem  it  even  hopeless  ever  to 
attain  to  the  privilege  of  peace  in  the 
view  of  death;  but  only  go  to  Christ 
with  thy  burden  of  guilt  and  fear,— only 
devolve  the  whole  on  His  sacrifice, — onlj 
embrace  Him  heartily  in  all  His  re- 
demptive ofiSces  and  influences, — and 
forthwith  another  and  better  temper  will 
spring  up  within  thee.  A  sense  of  par- 
don will  take  away  thy  sense  of  guilt— 
death  will  cease  to  be  a  sound  of  ferrcr ; 
and  instead  of  repairing  only  to  the 
"  time  to  be  bom  "  for  images  of  jor, 
thou  wilt  turn,  for  thy  pleaaant  thoughts, 
far  oftener  to  the  "time  to  die." 

6.  Be  It  my  last  remark,  that  between 
the  **  time  to  be  bom  "  and  the  *^  tioie  to 
die,"  there  is  f  n  interval  more  important 
than  either  in  its  bearingi  on  oar  final 
destiny, — the  time  to  live. 

Birth  and  death,  as  we  have  already 
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floen,  derive  their  importance  ftom  the 
issues  to  which  thejr  lead.  But  what  is 
it  that  determines  the  quality  of  these 
issues?  Unqnestlonahly  the  interren- 
ing  season  of  life.  It  depends  on  the  way 
we  spend  our  time  on  earth,  whether  birth 
shall  be  a  blessing  to  us,  or  a  curse— whe- 
ther death  shall  be  the  gate  to  hearen,  or 
the  portal  of  hell.  The  momentous  thing 
about  our  present  course  of  life  is,  that  it 
throws  itself  forward  to  determine  our 
future  lot.  Our  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
and  actions,  lose  not  their  influence  when 
they  depart.  Their  influence  lires  after 
them.  Their  influence  lires  on,  to  mould 
and  fashion  our  being  in  all  time  to 
come.  We  may  forget  them,  but  we 
cannot  annihilate  them ;  and  a  day  is 
coming  when  they  shall  confront  us 
again^  '*to  prepare  us  a  mansion  in 
Learen,  or  to  make  us  a  bed  in  helL" 

"Oar  brief  hours  travel  post. 
Each  with  its  thought  or  deed.  Its  why  or  how. 
But  know  each  parting  hour  gires  up  a  ghost, 
To  dwell  within  thee— as  xtkbmal  now.'* 

Important,  then,  as  are  the  "  time  to 
be,  bom"  and  the  ''time  to  die,"  the 
*'  time  to  live  "  is  immensely  more  im- 
portant; for  it  is  i^  which  has,  in  all 
its  parts,  a  direct  and  constant  and 
vital  bearing  on  our  everlasting  doom. 

Is  this  a  doubtful  doctrine  ?  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  so  undeniably  true»  that 
all  men  admit  it,  and  even  profess  their 
b^ef  in  it.  Nay,  it  is  so  much  a  truism, 
that  were  it  not  for  raen*s  practical  dis- 
regard of  it,  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of 
words  to  dwell  upon  it.  But,  alas!  on 
no  point  do  men's  actions  more  sadly  and 
strangely  belie  their  professed  belief  than 
on  this.  Look  at  the  way  in  which  most 
men  spend  life,  and  say,  if  you  could 
thence  infer  it  to  be  their  belief,  that  life 
derives  its  main  importance  from  its  re- 
lation  to  eternity?  Judging  from  their 
coDdact,  you  might  rather  suppose  that,  in 
their  opinion,  life  was  given  them  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the 
body,  enjoying  pleasure,  and  amassing 
riohes.  One  might  expect  that  men, 
calling  themselves  rational,  would  act  on 
their  oonvictiona,  especially  in  a  matter 
that  concerns  their  spiritual  and  ever- 
lasting weUbeing*    But  no.    They  see 


and  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  spend- 
ing life  aright ;  and  yet  they  go  on  mis* 
spending  it.  Their  passions  persuade 
them  against  their  convictions.  And, 
with  their  danger  full  before  tlidr  eyes, 
and  their  judgment  protesting  against 
their  infatuation,  they  yet  hold  on  in 
their  headlong  course  towards  eternal 
ruin. 

But  shall  any  of  you,  my  brethren,  to 
whom  this  description  applies,  continue 
thus  to  befool  and  destroy  yourselves? 
Why  not,  henceforth,  give  practical  effect 
to  your  convictions  as  to  the  true  use  and 
intent  of  life?  Why  not  disdainfully 
spurn  those  worldly  cares  and  frivolous 
vanities  which  allure  you  from  the  pur- 
suit of  your  real  interests  ?  It  is  true, 
no  power  short  of  God's  Holy  Spirit 
can  heal  the  schism  between  your  will 
and  your  judgment,  so  as  to  enable  you 
to  do  what  you  know  you  ought  to  do. 
But  is  not  that  mighty  power  within 
your  reach?  Has  not  Christ  acquired, 
among  His  other  chartered  immnnitifla 
as  King  of  Zion,  the  right  of  dispensbg 
the  Holy  Spirit  ?  And  is  not  He  pledged 
to  bestow  that  sufficient  help  on  all  who 
apidy  to  Him  in  right  earnest  for  the 
boon ?  Yes;  there  is  to  every  man  who 
heartily  turns  to  Christ,  ^a  Hmt  to  be 
born"  d^n— **  a  time  to  be  bom"  of  the 
Spuit  from  on  high.  And  henoe,  so  long 
as  it  is  open  to  you  to  go  to  Christ,  yoa 
can  be  under  no  necessity  of  abiding  under 
the  yoke  of  sense  and  sin.  And  wUl  you 
not — witt  yon  not,  even  now  and  hera^ 
repair  to  Christ  that  your  souls  may  be 
healed?  Why  defer?  Is  not  yonr  life 
—that  life  on  which  your  all  depends — 
rapidly  passing  awAy  ?  Yonder,  in  yonr 
wake  behind  yon,  and  &st  receding  from 
your  view,  is  another  of  the  years  aooorded 
you  for  the  grand  purpose  of  preparing 
for  eternity;  and  who  shall  assure  that 
the  new  year  which  has  displaeed  it,  may 
not  be  the  last  you  shall  spend  in  this 
scene  of  probation  and  hope?  Oh  I  you 
have  not  a  lease  of  the  dayey  tenement 
in  which  you  dwell ;  you  are  but  tenants- 
at-will,  who  may  be  dismissed  at  a  mo« 
ment's  warning.  You  may  calculate  the 
time  of  many  other  coming  events ;  but 
death  mocks  all  attempts  at  calcalatioBr 
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ETerything  else  under  the  mm  has  its 
appropriate  season ;  hut  to  death  all 
seasons  belong.  Instead  of  waiting  till 
to-monow,  it  may  lay  its  arrest  upon  you 
to-day.  Instead  of  tarrying  till  it  find 
you  on  a  sick-hed,  it  may  seize  you  with  a 
strong  arm  at  your  desk,  or  spring  npon 
you  during  an  excursion  of  pleasure. 
The  deep  snows  of  winter  cannot  arrest 
Us  steps ;  the  blooming  flowers  of  spring 
cannot  entice  it  to  loiter  on  its  way; 
summer  only  aids  it  with  her  scorching 
heat ;  and  autumn,  while  she  empties  her 
Aill  horn  of  plenty  into  the  lap  of  man, 
provides  also  an  ample  hearyest  for  the 
sweeping  tcythe  of  death.    Oh  I  then,  as 


you  ralue  your  eternal  wellbeing^  post- 
pone not  for  one  hour  the  work  oi  seeking 
salvation.  Instantly,  earnestly,  and  with 
all  your  might,  devote  yourselves  to 
Christ  and  His  blessed  service.  And 
from  this  time  forth,  let  it  he  yonr  one 
object,  to  to  use,  so  to  spend,  jo  to  redeem 
what  remains  of  your  earthly  existence, 
that  it  may  prove  to  you  a  good  thing 
that  you  have  been  born,  and  a  glorions 
think  that  you  have  to  die. 
"  Upon  thy  mother's  knee,  a  ii«w.boiTi  child. 
Weeping  thou  Ht*ftt,  white  all  aronnd  tbee 

■miled; 
80  Uto,  that,  sinking  into  death's  long  sleep. 
Calm  thon  mayest  smile,  while  all  around 
thee  weep!** 


TRUST  IN  GOD. 
A  Lesson  vob  the  New  Tear. 


Bejldsr!  from  my  heart  I  wish  you  a 
good  New  Year !  Do  not  think  the  wish 
an  insincere  one,  for  the  thought  of  human 
brotherhood  is  precious  to  me;  and,  in 
the  spirit  of  Him  who  made  and  redeemed 
us,  it  is  joy  to  be  able  to  say  to  any  one, 
"My  brother  r  or,  "My  sister!"  or  to 
feel  their  good  to  be  our  own,  and  their 
weUbeing  a  part  of  our  own  ridies.  And 
so  I  sgain  express  the  wish,  that  you,  my 
reader,  may,  as  my  very  brother  or  sister, 
have  a  good  New  Year  I 

The  year  on  which  you  have  entered 
may  be  a  year  of  pain,  sickness,  bereave- 
ment, poverty,  and  of  trial  manifold;  and 
yet  it  may  be  a  good  year  for  you.  A  dark 
cloud  may,  at  this  moment,  be  gathering, 
which  will  settle,  during  the  year,  over 
your  housci  and  hide  heaven's  sun  from 
your  eyes,  and  discharge  **  fire,  hail, 
snow,  and  storm"  upon  yonr  devoted  head ; 
but  what  the  world  may  call  your  "  bad," 
or  your  **  worst"  year,  Ood  may  see,  and 
yon  may  acknowledge,  to  be  i^s  best  year 
of  your  life  1 

That  this  year,  then,  may  indeed  be  to 
you  a  good  year,  whatever  <*  its  days 
may  bring  forth,"  let  me  impress  the  per- 
formance of  this  one  duty  upon  you-- 
TRUST  GOD! 

To  trust  God,  remember,  is  to  trust 
Aii^ise//'^a  UTing>  personal  God.  It  is  not 


to  trust  to  any  means  whatever  whereby 
He  makes  himself  known.  It  is  to  look 
throvgh  them  all  as  through  pure  glass,  or 
to  go  &i^  them  all  as  by  the  steps  of  a 
ladder,  to  the  living  God  hlmaelfl 

To  trust  God  is  more  than  trusting 
even  to  any  truth  revealed  in  the  BiUe, 
for  it  is  trusting  the  person  who  spoke  tiie 
truth,  or  of  whom  the  truth  is  spokoi. 

To  trust  God  is  one  and  the  same 
thing  with  trusting  Jesus  Christ,  because 
He  and  the  Father  are  one;  and  they 
who  see,  know,  and  love  Jesus,  necessarily 
see,  know,  and  love  God.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  whoever  cannot  trust  the  Son, 
does  not  trust  the  Father.  He  may  be 
trusting  to  a  being  of  his  own  mind — an 
idol — ^whom  he  calls  God ;  but  this  is  not 
the  living  and  true  God,  who  is  one  with 
Jesus. 

To  trust  God  is  to  trust  Him  as  He  is 
revealed  in  all  the  fhlness  of  His  glotious 
character.  It  is  to  trust  God  as  tnu,  and 
therefore  iaithfbl  in  keeping  every  premise, 
and  in  fulfilling  every  threai ;  as  vise,  and 
therefore  never  erring  in  any  arrange- 
ment made  by  Him  for  the  weUbeing  of 
His  creatures ;  as  righteous^  and  therefore 
doing  right  to  each  and  all ;  as  kofg,  and 
therefore  hating  evil,  and  loviog  good; 
as  merciful,  and  therefore  pardoning 
the  guilty  through  a. Redeemer  }»-it  is, 
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in  one  word«  to  tnut  God,  '*  whoee  name 
is  Love  r^lote  which  penetrates  efety 
attribute,  and  ia  the  securitj  for  erery 
blessing! 

Thus  to  trust  God  is  to  delight  in  His 
will  as  a  good  will ;  whateyer  way  that  will 
is  to  be  fulfilled,  whether  in  us,  or  6y  us, 
actiyely  or  passivolj,  by  our  doing  or 
by  our  submitting. 

Kow,  such  trust  in  God  as  this  is  not 
common.  Nothing,  indeed,  so  common 
io  men's  mouths  as  phrases  which  seem 
to  imply  trust ;  snch  as,  *'  I  trust  in  God,  *' 
^  I  have  all  my  dependance  on  God," 
"  We  have  none  else  to  look  to  but  Him," 
and  the  like.  But,  alas!  how  mean- 
ingless often  are  such  sayings!  They 
frequently  express  confidence  in  God's 
doing  what  He  has  never  promised  to  do  ; 
as  when  a  slothful,  idle,  dissipated  man, 
continues  in  his  wickedness,  yet  **  trusts 
God"  will  ward  off  porerty  from  him, 
or  provide  for  his  fkimily  whom  he  is 
all  the  while  robbing.  Or  the  words 
express  confidence  in  what  God  has  posi* 
tivehf  declared  he  never  wiil  nor  can  doj  as 
when  an  impenitent  man  who  has  no  faith 
in  Christ,  or  love  to  Him,  **  trusts  God 
Will,"  til  that  state,  ^  forgive  him,"  or  make 
him  happy,  or  not  punish  him,  should  he 
die  as  he  is.  All  this,  and  such  like  trust, 
is  **  Tain  confidence,"  trusting  a  lie,  and 
beliering  a  delutioo.  Others,  again,  will 
profess  to  trust  God's  Word,  but  manifest 
a  total  irant  of  trust  in  His  waysj  and 
will  neither  walk  in  His  commandments, 
nor  submit  to  His  corrections,  beKcTing 
neither  to  be  the  will  of  a  holy  and  loring 
Father !  And  thus,  while  men  in  theory 
sayy  they  trust  God,  they  practically  have 
no  trust  in  Him,  whatever  they  may  have 
in  themselves,  in  the  wurld,  or  in  things 
seen  and  temporal !  But,  oh !  the  bless- 
edaeas  and  the  peace  of  the  man  whose 
tmat  is  in  the  Lord !  Hear  a  few  declar* 
ations  from  Ctod's  Word  upon  the  crime 
of  want  of  trust,  and  the  g09d  of  possess* 
ingit:—   . 

jB».XTii.fi,«. 

*'  Thus  nlih  the  Lord,  Cursed  be  the  man 
that  tnuteth  in  nun,  end  maketh  fleeh  bii  arm, 
and  irhoee  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord: 
for  he  ahan  be  like  the  heath  in  the  deaert,  and 
abidl  iu>t  see  when  good  oometh ;  but  ihall  in- 
habit the  parched  places  in  the  wUdemesa,  in  a 
salt  Und  and  not  inhabited.** 


PSALM  ix.  9, 10. 
"  The  Lord  alao  will  be  a  refhge  for  the  op. 
preiaed.'a  reftige  in  times  of  trouble.  And  they 
that  know  thy  name  will  put  their  truat  in  thee : 
for  thou,  Lord,  hast  not  forsaken  them  thst  aeek 
thee." 

FaALM  xxzU.  10, 11. 
"Siany  sorrows  shall  be  to  the  wicked:  but 
he  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  mercy  shall  com- 
pass him  about.  Be  glad  in  the  Lord,  and  re. 
Joice,  ye  righteous:  and  about  for  Joy,  all  ye  that 
are  upright  in  heart." 

Psalm  IvL  3,  4.  11. 

'*  What  time  I  am  afraid.  I  will  trust  in  thee. 

In  God  I  will  praise  His  word ;  In  God  I  hate  put 

my  trust :  I  will  not  fear  what  fleah  can  do  unto 

me In  God  haTc  I  put  my  truat : 

I  will  not  be  afraid  what  man  can  do  unto  me." 

Prot.  iii.  5,  6. 
"  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart ;  and 
lean  not  unto  tliine  own  understanding.    In  all 
thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  shall  direct 
thy  paths." 

ISAIAU  zztL  S,  4, 5. 
"  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  thee  ;  because  he  trusteth  in 
thee.  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  erer :  for  in  the 
Lord  JehoTsh  is  cTerlaating  atrength.  For  Ha 
bringeth  down  tbem  that  dwell  on  high ;  the 
lofty  city.  He  layeth  it  low  :  He  layeth  it  low, 
eTen  to  the  ground ;  He  bringeth  it  even  to  the 
dust." 

But  in  order  to  trust  God,  we  must 
know  him.  We  cannot  trust  an  unknown 
person.  We  must  be  able  to  saj  with 
Paul,  "  I  know  whom  I  have  trusted." 
"  They  who  hnow  thy  name** — i.  e.,  thy 
character—"  will  put  their  trust  in  thee." 

And  if  we  would  know  God,  we  must 
study  His  TTord;— that  precious  Record  of 
all  He  has  said  and  done  towards  the 
children  of  men,— that  we  might  believe 
and  see  how  worthy  such  a  God  is  of  our 
perfect  confidence.  We  must,  abore  all, 
know  God  as  revealed  through  a  Sedeemer, 
—that  as  guilty  sinners  we  might  yet  be 
able  to  trust  an  holy  and  righteous  God, 
as  our  Father  in  heaven.  We  must  also 
earnestly  seek,  and  cordially  depend  upon 
that  '*  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation, 
in  the  knowledge  of  Him,"  through  whose 
teaching  alone  we  can  so  spiritually  dis- 
cern and  appreciate  the  character  of  God 
as  our  God  and  Father  in  Christ,  as  to 
give  Him  our  whole  hearts,  crying,  "  My 
Father!"— that  **  nanuT  which  contahis 
the  whole  mystery  of  redemption,  and 
the  secret  of  all  good  and  glory  to  our 
souls ! 

Kow,  this  trust  in  God  has  been  the 
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character  of  all  God's  people  in  every 
age,  and  under  ereiy  dUpensation.  We 
who  live  in  tboae  latter  days,  may  say  of 
all  enr  spiritual  aocestry,  "  Our  fathers 
trusted  thee  T*  They  all  had  faith  in  the 
living  God,  and  heliered  His  Word  to  he 
true,  and  His  ways  to  he  excellent. 
Abraham  did  so  when  he  went  forth  into 
the  wide  world,  not  knowing  whither  he 
went,  having  God's  Word  only  as  a  staff 
to  lean  on ;  and  when  he  offered  up  his 
only  son,  believing  that  God  was  able 
even  to  raise  him  from  the  dead«  Moses 
did  so  when  *'  by  faith  he  forsook  Egypt," 
and  preferred  '*  the  reproach  of  Christ,** 
and  "  endured,  as  seeing  Him  who  is  in- 
visible I**  Job  did  so  when  deprived  of 
everything  bol  God  himself;  he  sat  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  bore  the  glori- 
ous testimony  in  the  presenoe  of  men  and 
devils,  ^  Though  Ho  slay  me  yet  will  I 
put  my  trust  in  Him.**  David  did  so 
when,  in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  he 
went  out  to  meet  Goliah ;  and  he  did  so 
during  his  whole  life;  for  what  are  his 
aacred  songs  but  anthems  of  joyful  trust, 
which  the  Church  of  God  can  never  cease 
to  sing  till  faith  is  lost  in  sight?  And 
Jehoshaphat  did  so  when,  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  invading  army,  he  addressed 
his  small  band  with  the  noble  words, 
**  Trust  in  the  Lord  your  God,  so  shall 
ye  be  established."  And  Daniel  did  so 
when  he  entered  the  den  of  lions,  and 
came  out  unscathed,  '*  because  he  be* 
lieved  in  the  Lord  his  God."  And  Paul 
did  so  when  he  ended  his  triumphant  life, 
which  he  **  lived  by  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God,"  with  the  spirit  of  assured  victory, 
*'  I  know  whom  I  have  trusted,  and  I  am 
persuaded  He  can  keep  what  I  have  com- 
mitted to  Him  until  that  day."  Thus  it 
was  that  all  the  children  of  God  have 
known,  loved,  and  trusted  their  Father, 
and  have  reflected  tliat  holy  light  which 
shone  with  unclouded  and  faultless  lustre 
in  *'  the  firstborn"  of  all  the  brethren ; 
for  Jesus  ever  held  fast  His  confidence 
in  God  until  His  last  cry  of  faith, 
**  Father^  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit  1" 

Begin  the  year  and  spend  it  in  this  frame 
of  mind  I  Know  God,  trust  Him,  and  go 
on  thy  way,  whatever  it  be,  rejoicing! 


Do  yoB  ftar  the  ftatore  beomae  it  is 
unknown?  Trust  God  and  fear  sot  I 
This  ignoranoe  of  ooming  events  which 
are  to  affect  our  own  happiness  for  time 
or  for  eternity,  is  very  lemarkaUe,  espe- 
cially wheneontrasted  with  our  minute  and 
accurate  knowledge  oi  others ;  such  as  tJie 
future  movements  of  the  moon  and  stars, 
—events  which,  tliough  revealing  the  his- 
tory of  immense  worlds^  are  to  ua  of  far 
less  importance  than  the  malady  wluoh 
m»y  enter  our  liome  to-motiow  andckiae 
for  ever  the  eyelids  of  a  babe  1  In  pie- 
portion,  indeed,  as  the  things  of  each  day 
are  to  affect  us,  baa  God  so  oonnealed 
them  from  us,  that  we  know  not  what 
one  day  shall  bring  forth.  And  ia  not 
such  strange  ignorance  intended  to  ac- 
complish at  least  one  blessed  end^^thal  of 
making  us  fly  to  God  himself,  and  look 
up  to  himseli'  for  guidance,  for  protectioe, 
and  for  peace,  in  the  full  aasnzanee  of 
faith,  that  whatever  is  before  us  each 
child  can  say,  ''Nevertheless  I  am  eoa- 
tinuaUy  with  thee  1  Thou  has4  holden  nse 
by  my  right  hand.  Thou  ahalt  guide  me 
with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive 
me  into  glory  r  How  grand  the  tbeugbt, 
that  whatever  may  come  to  the  believeroot 
of  the  mysterious  womb  of  time^  or  out 
of  the  vast  recesses  of  an  unknown  and 
immense  eternity,  nothing  can  poaaiUy 
destroy  his  soul's  peace ;  for  nothing  can 
separate  him  from  the  love  of  the  ever- 
present,  unchangeabley  onmiiwtent  God ! 
The  stars  of  heaven  may  fall,  and  the 
heavens  depart  as  a  scroll,  and  every 
mouutain  and  island  be  moved  out  of  ita 
pUice ;  but  the  meekest  child  of  God  ¥Pill 
be  kept  in  perfect  peace  in  the  boeom  of 
his  Father,  and  there  rest  in  gloiy,  un- 
touched by  the  revolutions  of  ooasiag 
ages,  as  the  rainbow  reposce  on  the  bo- 
som of  the  sky,  unmoved  by  '*  the  ationg 
wind  which  rends  the  mountams,  and 
breaks  in  pieces  the  rocka  before  the 
Lord." 

Do  you  fear  the  coming  year  be- 
cause of  certain  difficult  duties  or  many 
trials  which  you  cannot  but  anticipate? 
Trust  God  and  fear  not!  "Cast  thy 
burden  (however  great)  upon  the  liord, 
and  He  will  sustain  thee."  Sxperience 
tells  us  that  the  eyUs  whldi  we  once 
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most  feared  noTer  came,  bnt  were  purely 
inuginary,  while  the  things  really  ap- 
poiated  to  ns  were  never  anticipated  by 
Qfl.  Iiet  this  help  ns  to  app|?eciate  more 
God's  goodness  and  wisdom  in  command- 
ing as  to  *'  take  no  anxious  thought  about 
the  morrow,"  for  "  sufficient  for  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof."  Still,  you  are  certain 
of  some  duties  or  trials  before  you.  This 
sickness,  you  say,  must  end  in  death ;  or 
this  journey  must,  if  you  are  in  life,  be 
taken  to  a  foreign  atiore»  and  last  fare- 
wells be  spoken ;  or  thia  year  you  must  en- 
ter upon  this  new  profession  so  arduous,  so 
full  of  riska ;  and  so  each  one,  with  more 
or  lesa  degree  of  certainty,  chalks  an  oat- 
lise  to  himself  of  hia  future  course.  But 
Bspposing  aU  your  antieipationa  to  be 
well-founded,  oh  1  believe  that  when  your 
day  of  trial  or  of  duty  comes,  a  Father,  if 
you  know  Him  and  believe  in  Him  as 
tncb,  will  come  with  it;  you  will  have 
that  day  a  Father's  unerring  wisdom  to 
guide  you,  a  Father's  omnipotent  arm  to 
uphold  you,  a  Father's  infinite  love  to 
aootbe,  comfort,  and  AiUy  satisfy  you ! 
Hear  the  commands  and  promises, — 
"  Hold  fast  your  confidence,  which  hath  a 
great  reward !"  **  Be  careful  for  nothing, 
but  in  everythiog, by  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion, with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests 
be  made  known  to  God ;  and  the  peace  of 
God,  which  passeth  understanding,  will 
keep  your  mind  and  heart  through  Christ 
Jesua!" 

Do  you  fear  the  future  lest  you  should 
sin  and  depart  firom  God  as  you  have 
done  in  the  past?  Trust  God  and  fear 
not!  How  did  you  depart  from  Go<] 
before?  Fiom  want  of  trust t  You  lost 
confidence  in  your  Father's  teaching,  and 
leant  on  your  own  understanding,  or  lis- 
tened to  the  voice  of  strangers.  You 
lost  confidence  in  your  Father's  love  and 
goodwill  to  yotf,  and  in  His  power  to  sa- 
tisfy all  yowr  wants,  anil  to  give  whatever 
was  best ybr  you  out  of  Hia  rich  and  inex- 
haustible treasures,  and  that  in  the  best 
way  and  in  the  best  time ;  and  so  you 
demanded  the  portion  of  your  goods,  and 
departed  from  Him„  and  ceased  to  pray 
to  Him  or  to  think  of  Him  at  all,  but 
gare  your  heart,  soul,  and  strength  to  the 
creature.  Were  you  happy?  Did  you 
find  peace  ?    You  left  the  dstem  of  living 


waters;  did  the  cisterna  hewn  out  by 
yourselves  hold  water  to  assuage  your 
sours  thirst?  Have  you  not  found  it 
"  an  evil  and  a  bitter  thing"  to  forsake 
God?  ''Return  to  the  Lord  thy  GodT* 
Arise,  and  go  to  thy  Father,  and  *'  abide** 
with  Him.  Never  any  more  lose  thy 
confidence  in  Him  as  thy  strength,  thy 
peace,  thy  life  1  Trust  His  mercy  to 
pardon  the  past,  His  grace  to  help  in  the 
present,  and  His  love  to  fill  up  thy  being 
at  all  tiroes.  '*  Fear  not  1  I  am  with  thee. 
I  will  uphold  thee  with  the  x|gbt  hand 
of  my  righteousness  r  Your  strength  and 
safety  are  in  God.  Daily  seek  Himf  daily 
trust  Him^  and  you  wiU  daily  serve  Him» 

Do  you  fear  the  future  lest  in  it  yo^ 
should  not  *'  redeem  the  time,"  as  you 
ought,  to  the  glory  of  God  ?  Lost  time 
is,  indeed,  a  sad  and  oppfeiiive  thought 
to  the  child  of  God.  What  might  he 
have  done  1  What  might  he  have  been  I 
How  might  he  have  impcoved  hia  taleutf, 
and  cultivated  his  spirit,  and  done  good 
to  relations,  ftiends,  neighbours,  the 
world,  had  he  only  redeemed  days,  houra, 
minutes,  spent  in  sloth  or  foUyl  And 
not  one  second  can  be  reatored.  Shall 
the  future  be  a  similar  record  to  the  past  ? 
The  believer  fears  to  think  of  it !  But, 
be  assured,  that  till  the  laat  hour  of  the 
best  spent  life  you  will  need  the  blood  of 
Jesus  to  redeem  your  innumerable  shor^ 
comings  as  a  miserable  sinner.  The  very 
'Might  of  life"  which  enabtes  yon  to 
know  and  rejoice  in  Jesus,  will  enable 
you  also,  in  proportion  as  it  burns  bright- 
ly,  to  know  and  to  mourn  over  yeuraelvesu 
But  while  there  is  cause  for  earnest 
thoughtfulness  about  coming  time,  as  a 
talent  to  be  improved  for  your  own  good 
and  God's  glory,  there  is  no  cause  for  tta- 
believing  fear^  for  such  "fear  hath  tor- 
ment." God  does  not  give  you  a  year  to 
spend ;  He  gives  you  but  a  day ;  nay,  not 
even  that,  but  only  the  present  nM)iDeBtl 
He  divides  the  talent  of  time  into  mii»* 
utes,  fractions,  and  sxys  to  you,  with  re- 
ference to  each  fraction,  "Employ  this 
one  for  rae."  Therefore  do  not  concern 
yourself  with  what  is  not  yours.  Again, 
aa  each  day  or  hour  comes,  trust  Ood, 
He  is  not  a  hard  master,  reaping  whero 
He  does  not  sow ;  but  is  a  Father  sowing 
in  you,  and  by  you,  in  order  tliat  you,  as 
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well  as  Himself,  might  reap ;  bo  tbat  **botli 
sower  and  reaper  might  rejoice  together. 
Trust  Him  for  always  pointing  out  to 
you  the  path  of  duty,  so  that,  as  a  way- 
farer, you  will  never  err.  Be  assured, 
that  when  the  moment  comes  in  which 
you  muMt  take  any  step,  He  will,  hy  some 
small  Yoice  in  His  Word  or  Providence, 
say  to  yon,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye 
in  it  I"  Be  assured,  also,  that  amidst 
many  things  undone,  or  ill  done  hy  you, 
He  will  still  to  help  you,  if  sincere,  to 
lahour  in  His  cause  here,  and  to  improve 
your  time  and  talents,  as  to  be  able  here- 
after to  say,  even  to  you,  *'  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord. 

'*  In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  then,  let 
us  lift  up  our  banners!"  Enter  upon 
the  labours  and  duties  of  another  year 
with  joy  I  Art  thou  not  a  fellow- 
labourer  with  thy  brother  sainta  and 
angels,  yea,  even  with  thy  God  ?  Doth  not 
that  omnipotent  Spirit  of  light  and  love, 
who  uniteth  all  in  one,  and  who  hath  led 
the  Church  of  Christ  from  grace  to  glory, 
d  well  in  thee  ?  Wherefore  dost  thou  fear  ? 

Finally,  may  not  the  experience  of  the 
past  strengthen  your  faith  in  God  for  the 
future  I  Have  you  ever  trusted  Him  in 
vain  ?  Has  He  ever  failed  you  in  time 
of  need?  Have  you  found  His  strength 
insufficient  to  uphold  you,  or  His  wisdom 
unable  to  arrange  for  you,  or  His  hve 
exhausted  in  supplying  your  manifold 
wants  ?  Ah  I  had  you  foreseen,  years 
ago,  all  the  past  jouroey,  so  often  dark 
and  perplexung,  which  yon  have  since 
pursued;  and  also  all  the  duties  which 
have^  for  their  performance,  successively 


claimed  your  energies ;  and  all  Uxe  trislf, 
so  many,  so  varied,  which  you  have  had 
to  endure;  would  you  not  have  sunk 
down  in  despair  before  such  a  spectacle? 
But  you  did  not  foresee  what  is  now 
past;  God  in  mercy  concealed  it  from 
you,  as  He  does  what  is  now  future. 
And  therefore  you  did  not,  as  yon  do  not, 
despair !  The  Lord  has  hitherto  helped 
you,  and  led  you  tlirough  the  wilderness, 
and  held  you  up,  and  kept  you  from  fall- 
ing ;  and  so  it  is  that  both  in  your  inward 
and  outward  state,  you  are  this  day  a 
monument  of  His  power,  merpy,  patience, 
grace !  Why  then  fear  for  the  time  to 
come  ?  No  1  Honour  thy  God,  and  glo- 
rify Him  by  sweet  peace  and  holy  confi- 
dence in  himself;  and  seek  this  only  with 
thy  whole  heart,  that  whatever  may 
come  to  thee  during  this  year,  whether 
sickness  or  health  of  body,  loss  or  gain  of 
friends,  poverty  or  riches,  life  or  death, 
thou  mayest  ever  know  and  love  iky 
Father,  and  do  **  His  will  on  earth  as  it 
is  done  in  heaven." 

Being  thus  a  child  of  Ood,  you  can 
survey  this  boundless  sphere,  and  gaze 
into  the  infinite  future,  and  anttctpate 
i  every  possible  event  with  a  calm  eye  and 
peaceful  heart,  triumphantly  exdaimiog, 
*'AU  things  are  ours ;  whether  life  or  death, 
things  present  or  things  to  come ;  all  are 
ours,  for  we  are  Chrisfs,  and  Christ  is 
God's  r 

One  word  more  and  I  am  done; 
— never  cease  praying,  or  yon  wiU  cease 
trusting;  and  never  cease  trusting,  orym 
wHl  cease  praying,  Fsat  wxthoitt  cbas- 
INQ — IBUST  wiTROXjr  CSA8IKO,  ond  ycu 
witt  rejoice  in  the  Lord  aboays  I 


Voetts* 


THB  MAT  QUBBN. 
Too  most  wsko  tad  call  mo  Mrly,  oaU  me  wtlj. 


To-morrow  'iU  be  tho  h^picct  time  of  ah.  tho 

glad  New.year ; 
Of  aU  the  glad  New.year,  mother,  the  maddeat 

merrieat  day ; 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o*  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to 

be  Qaeeu  o*  the  May. 
There  V  many  a  black  black  eye,  they  ai^,  bat 

•one  BO  bright  aa  mine ; 
There  'e  Margaret  and  Mnry,  there  li  Kate  and 

Caroline: 


Bat  none  so  fiiir  aa  little  Alice  hi  all  the  land, 

they  say, 
So  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  lli^,  nwttMr,  Ita  to 

be  Qneen  o*  the  Msj. 

I  sleep  so  loand  aU  night,  mother,  that  I  shall 

never  wake. 
If  yon  do  not  call  me  kmd  when  the  day  bsgtaa 

to  break: 
Bat  I  must  gather  knots  of  llowera,  and  bade 

and  garlanda  gay. 
For  I  *m  to  be  Queen  o'  the  Usgr,  aaotber,  fka 

to  be  Queen  o*  the  May. 
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As  X  csme  op  His  jtSitj  whom  think  j«  ahauld  I 

see. 
But  Robin  leaning  on  the  bridge  beneath  the 

haaeLtree? 
He  thought  of  that  sharp  look,  mother,  I  gave 

him  jeeterday,— 
Bat  I  *m  to  be  Queen  o*  the  May,  mother,  I  'm 

to  be  Queen  o'  the  Blay. 

He  thought  I  was  a  ghost,  mother,  for  I  was  all 

in  white. 
And  I  ran  by  him  without  speaking,  like  a  flash 

of  light. 
They  call  me  cruel-hearted,  but  I  care  not  what 

they  say, 
For  I  *m  to  be  Queen  o*  the  May,  mother,  I  *m 

to  be  Queen  o*  the  May. 

They  say  he's  dyfaig  aU  for  lore,  but  that  can 

aever  be : 
They  say  his  heart  is  breaking,  mother— what  is 

that  to  me? 
There 's  many  a  bolder  lad  11  woo  me  any  sum. 

mer  day. 
And  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o*  the  Migr,  mother,  I'm 

to  be  Qneen  o*  the  May. 

Little  Bflle  ihall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to  the 


And  you  11  be  there,  too,  mother,  to  see  me 

made  the  Qneen ; 
For  theshepherdlads  on  erery  side  *I1  come  firom 

ftr  away. 
And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  Blay,  mother,  Ite 

to  be  Qneen  o'  the  May. 

The  honeysuekla  round  the  porch  has  W0T*n  its 

wavy  bowers. 
And  by  the  meadow.trenches  blow  the  fidnt 

sweet  cuckoo-flowers  ; 
Axui  the  wild  marsh.msrlgold  shines  like  fire 

in  swamps  and  hollows  gray. 
And  I  \n  to  be  Queen  o*  the  May,  mother,  I  *m 

to  be  Queen  o*  the  May. 

The  night- winds  come  and  go,  mother,  upon  the 

meadow-grass. 
And  the  happy  stars  abore  them  seem  to  bright- 

en  as  they  pass ; 
There  will  not  be  a  drop  of  rain  the  whole  of  the 

ItTe-long  day. 
And  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o*  the  Bfay,  mother,  I  'm 

to  be  Qneen  o*  the  May. 

AU  the  yalley.  mother,  'U  be  fresh,  and  green, 

and  sUll. 
And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over  all 

the  hill. 
And  the  rirulet  and  the  flowery  dale  11  merrily 

glance  and  play. 
For  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o*  the  May,  mother.  I  te  to 

be  Queen  o*  the  May. 

So  you  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me 

early,  mother  dear, 
To-morrow  HI  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the 

glad  New-year : 
To-morrow  in  be  of  all  the  year  the  maddest 

merriest  day. 
For  I  *m  to  be  Queen  o*  the  May.  mother,  I  *mto 

be  Queen  *o  the  May. 


NEW.TBABm  BW. 


If  you  "^  waking  call  me  early,  call  ms  early, 

mother  dear. 
For  I  would  see  the  ran  rise  upon  the  gladNsw. 

year. 
It  is  the  Ust  New-year  that  I  shaU  erer  see. 
Then  you  msy  bty  me  low  i*  the  mould  and  think 

no  more  of  me. 

To-night  I  saw  the  sun  set :  he  let  and  left  be. 

hind 
The  good  old  year,  the  dear  old  time,  and  all  my 

peace  of  mind; 
And  the  New.year^  coming  up,  mother,  but  I 

shall  never  see 
The  blossom  on  the  bbu^kthom,  the  leaf  upon 

the  tree. 

Last  May  we  made  a  crown  of  flowers :  we  had  • 

merry  day  ; 
Beneath  the  hawthorn  on  the  green  they  made 

me  Queen  of  May ; 
And  we  danced  about  the  OMy-pole  and  in  the 

hasel  copse, 
Till  Charles's  Wain  came  out  abore  the  tall 

white  chimnqr-tops. 

There 's  not  a  flower  on  all  the  hills :  ths  frost  10 

on  the  pane  : 
I  only  wish  to  lire  till  the  snowdrops  come  sgain : 
I  wish  the  snow  would  melt  and  the  sun  come 

out  on  high : 
I  long  to  see  a  flower  so  before  the  day  I  die. 

The  building  rook  'ill  caw  from  the  windy  tall 
elm-tree. 

And  the  tufted  plorer  pipe  along  the  fUlow  Isa, 

And  the  swallow  Hi  come  back  again  with  sum*, 
mer  o'er  the  wave, 

But  I  shall  lie  alone,  mother,  within  the  mould- 
ering grare. 

Upon  the  chancel-casement,  and  upon  that  grar* 

of  mine. 
In  the  early  early  morning  the  summer  sun  111 


Before  the  red  cock  crows  from  the  fium  upon 

the  hill. 
When  you  are  warm-asleep,  mother,  and  all  the 

world  is  still. 

When  the  flowers  come  again,  mother,  beneath 

the  waning  light 
Ton  11  never  see  me  more  in  the  long  gray  flelda 

at  night; 
When  from  the  dry  dark  wold  the  summer  airs 

blow  cool 
On  the  oat-gran  and  the  sword-grass,  and  the 

bulrush  in  the  pool. 

Ton  11  bury  me,  my  mother.  Just  beneath  the 

hawthorn  shade. 
And  you  11  come  sometimes  and  see  me  where  I 

am  lowly  laid. 
I  shall  not  forget  you,  mother ;  I  shall  hesr  yon 

when  you  pass. 
With  your  feet  abore  my  head  in  the  long  and 

pleasant  grsM. 
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I  hare  been  wU^  fnA  Yf«ywvrd»  but  yon  11  for. 

giT6  me  now ; 
Toa'U  mw  nw,  ipj  own  matber,  and  forgiTe  nw 

ere  I  go ; 
Naj,  na^,  yoa  must  not  weep,  nor  let  joor  gritf 

be  wild. 
You  should  not  fret  for  m»,  mother,  you  have 

another  child. 

If  I  can  ni  come  again,  mother,  from  out  my 

reating-place  i 
Though  you  '11  not  see  me,  mother,  I  ahall  look 

upon  your  fiwse ; 
Though  I  cannot  speak  a  word,  I  shall  hearl^an 

what  you  say. 
And  be  often,  often  with  you  whan  yon  think 

I  •«»  flff  awfy. 

Good-night,  good-night,  when  I  have  said  good- 
night for  evermore. 

And  you  see  me  carried  out  from  the  threshold 
of  the  door; 

I>on*t  let  Effle  come  to  see  me  till  my  grave  be 
growing  green : 

Rue  11  be  a  better  child  to  you  than  ever  I  have 


She  11  find  my  garden-tools  upon  the  granary 

floor: 
I«et  her  taka  Ha :  they  are  hers :  I  shall  never 

garden  more: 
But  tell  her,  when  I  *m  gone,  to  train  the  rose- 

bnah  that  I  set 
About  the  parlour- window  and  the  box  of  mig- 

nioMtte. 

Ctoad-night,  swaat  mother :  osU  me  before  the 

day  is  bom. 
AU  night  1  Ue  awaka,  bvt  I  iUl  asleep  at  mora ; 
But  I  would  sea  the  aun  rise  upon  the  gbid  New- 

year. 
So,  if  youVe  waking,  caU  vm,  oaU  me  earJ^, 

mother  dear. 


THE  EDINBUBGH  OHJUSTIAM  MAQAZIilX« 


But  itiU  I  thfatk  tt  out  ba  kimr  Miow  I  flaa  IS. 

lease ; 
And  that  good  man,  the  ctorgyman.  haa  told  n 

words  of  peace. 

Oh  t  blessings  on  his  kindly  voice  and  on  U*  i&- 

ver  hairl 
And  blessings  on  his  whole  Hfe  Ion;,  onta  he 

meet  me  tiiere ! 
Oh  I  bleudnga  on  his  kindly  heart,  and  oo  his 

silver  head! 
A  thousand  times  I  blest  hfan  aa  he  knelt  beside 

my  bed! 

He  ^ught  me  all  the  mercy,  for  he  shew'd  as 

aU  the  sin. 
Now,  though  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there 's 

One  wiU  iet  me  in : 
Nor  would  I  now  bo  well,  mother,  again.  If  thst 

CQuld  be. 
For  my  desire  la  but  to  pass  to  Hfan  thatdtedftr 


I  did  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the 

death-watch  beat, 
There  came  a  sweeter  token  when  the  vifht  sad 

morning  meet : 
But  sit  beside  mj  bed.  mother,  and  put  year 

hand  in  mine, 
And  Effie  on  the  othev  aide,  and  I  will  tell  the 

sign. 


CONCLUSION. 

I  thought  to  pass  away  before,  and  yet  alive  I  am ; 
And  in  the  fields  all  round  I  hear  the  bleating  of 

the  lamb. 
How  sadly,  I  remember,  rose  the  morning  of  the 

yaarl 
To  die  before  the  snowdrop  came,  and  now  the 

▼iokt  's  heire. 

Oh  I  sweet  is  the  new  violet,  that  comes  beneath 

the  skies. 
And  sweeter  is  the  young  lamb'k  voice  to  me 

that  cannot  rise. 
And  sweet  is  all  the  land  about,  and  all  the 

flowers  that  blow, 
And  sweeter  fkr  is  death  than  life  to  ma  that 

kmg  to  go. 

It  seemed  so  hard  at  first,  mother,  to  leave  the 

bleased  sun. 
And  now  it  se^ms  aa  hard  to  stay,  and  yet  His 

wlU  be  done  I 


All  in  the  wild  March-] 

gels  call ; 
It  was  when  the  moon  was  aettlmg,  and  the  dirh 

was  over  all ; 
The  trees  began  to  whisper,  and  the  wind  began 

to  roU, 
And  in  the  wild  Maieh-moraiag  1  haard  Ihem 

callmy  souL 

For  lying  broad  awake  I  thought  of  yon  and  EiBs 

dear; 
I  saw  you  sitting  in  the  house,  and  I  ne  kngv 

here: 
With  all  my  strength  I  pray'd  for  both,  mid  so  I 

felt  resigned. 
And  up  the  valley  came  a  swell  of  musie  on  the 

wind. 

I  thought  that  it  was  fimey,  and  I  llaten'd  in  ny 

bed. 
And  then  dUd  something  speak  to  me— I  know 

not  what  waa  said; 
For  great  delight  and  shuddering  took  hold  of 

aU  my  mind. 
And  up  the  valley  came  again  the  mnate  en  the 

wind. 

But  you  were  sleeping  •.  and  I  said,  **  It  'a  Mt  for 

them :  it  *a  mine." 
And  if  it  comes  three  times,  I  thongbt,  I  take  it 

for  a  sigu. 
And  once  again  it  came,  and  ^oae  badde  the 

window-bars. 
Then  aeem'd  to  go  right  up  to  Be^Tenand  £• 

among  the  stars. 
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80  now  I  tUnk  tnj  time  is  near.    I  trnit  It  is.    I 

know 
The  blMsed  music  went  that  way  ray  soul  will 

taftTe  ta  go. 
And  for  myself,  indeedt  I  care  not  if  I  go  to-day. 
But,  Effle,  yon  must  comfort  K«r  when  I  am  past 

away. 

And  uj  to  Robin  a  kind  word,  and  tell  him  not 

to  fret; 
There 's  many  worthier  than  I,  would  make  him 

hi4>py  yet. 
If  I  had  Uved~I  cannot  tell— 1  might  have  been 

his  wife; 
But  aU  these  things  hare  ceased  to  be,  with  my 

desire  of  life. 

Ohl  look !  the  sun  begins  to  rise,  the  hearens  are 

in  a  glow ; 
He  shines  upon  a  hundred  fields,  and  all  of  them 

I  know. 


And  there  I  move  00  longer  now,  and  theM  hit 

light  may  shine- 
Wild  flowers  in  the  vaUey  fbr  othar  hands  than 

mine. 

Oh !  sweet  and  strange  it  seems  to  me,  thai  ere 

this  day  is  done 
The  voice,  that  now  Is  speaking,  maybe  beyond 

the  sun— 
For  erer  end  fbr  erer  with  those  just  souls  and 

true— 
And  wtaAt  is  lift,  that  we  should  moah  ?  why 

make  we  such  ado  ? 

For  ever  and  for  ever,  aU  in  a  blessed  home-^ 
And  there  to  wait  a  Uttle  while  till  yon  and  Bflto 


To  lie  within  the  light  of  Ood,  as  I  Ueuponyoitf 


And  the  wicked  oease  from  tronbUng,  and  th« 
weary  are  at  rest. 

TmirTsov. 


BEADINGS  FKOM  «•  MEMOIR  OF  BEV.  EDWARD  BICKERSTBTH." 


No.  II. 


HBW  TBAR*S  HBFLBOTIOMS  AND 
KES0LUTIOM8. 

"  January  e,  iB39.  .  .  Oh !  that  all  my 
iaienta  this  year  maybe  laid  oat  for  God ! 
I  deaire  to  hare  this  as  my  motto  for  tiie 
year, — Oooupr  till  I  come.  Let  me 
look  backwards  and  forwards,  then,  for 
help  to  do  this.  My  talents  are  money, 
time,  influence,  ability,  the  ministry. 

•*  MoNBr.  In  what  is  past,  I  have  not 
laid  it  out  wisely.  Too  much  has  been 
spent  on  self  in  literary  gratification,  and 
pleasing  my  family. 

*•  In  what  is  to  como,  I  desire  to  think 
more  of  the  poor,  to  be  more  ready  for 
cases  of  necessity,  to  count  it  more  a  pri- 
Tilege  to  give,  and  not  to  procrastinate 
when  there  is  opportunity. 

*'  Time.  I  have  been  very  guilty  hero 
in  not  giving  my  time,  as  I  ought,  to  my 
people.  It  has  been  too  much  spent  in 
desultory  study,  and  too  little  in  active 
duties. 

**  In  what  is  to  come,  O  Lord,  help  me 
to  redeeoi  time,  giving  to  each  hour  its 
appointed  work,  as  I  believe  that  thou 
wottldest  have  it  occupied ;  and  to  adhere 
as  much  as  may  be  to  a  fixed  plan.  Oh  I 
preserve  me  from  waste  of  time  I 

*'  IfiFLueifCB.  I  have  but  little  thought 
how  I  might  by  this  benefit  others,— my 
servants,  my  children,  my  friends.  It 
has  been  a  talent  little  improved  for 
God. 

"In  what  is  to  come,  O  Lord,  help  me 
to  be  more  circumspect  and  diligent, 
seeking  to  lay  out  all  my  influence  to 


benefit  the  bodies  and  souls  of  my  fblloir- 
creatures. 

•*  Abilitt.  Oh  I  for  more  fidelity  io  all 
the  powers  entrusted  to  me.  Let  nd- 
thing  be  neglected  thAt  can  glorify  my 
God,  and  benefit  His  Church.  Oh !  may  I 
be  faithful  over  what  I  have  ! 

**Thb  Ministbt.  Here  I  am  molt 
guilty.  When  I  look  at  my  parish,  and 
see  how  many  I  have  never  personally 
warned  and  instructed — how  many  are 
living  in  drunkenness  and  ignorance,  I 
may  well  mourn  over  them,  and  over  my 
own  unfaithfulness.  May  this  year  be 
distinguished  by  a  new  course  of  labours 
for  the  good  of  the  people !  Oh  I  that  my 
own  visitation  sermon  were  my  animating 
spring,  and  my  daily  practice  1  Lord, 
.make  me  a  fklthful  minister  ef  thy 
Word!" 

LBTTEB  to  bis  WIFB. 

**  Isle  of  Wight,  Auguat  U-1 7.— Every- 
thing good  must  begin  with  our  own 
souls,  in  an  entire  surrender  of  our  hearts 
to  the  Lord ;  to  His  will,  His  Word,  and 
His  glory,  as  our  highest  interest  and 
clearest  duty,  our  richest  privilege,  our 
only  happiness,  and  by  free  grace  the 
path  in  which  we  may  walk,  as  well  i» 
ought  to  walk. 

"  Now,  though  fellow-heirs  together  of 
the  grace  of  life,  we  have  not  been  ade- 
quately fellow-helpers  on  the  way  ^o 
Zion ;  b^  neglect  of  conversing  on  spirit- 
ual subjects,  of  reading  the'  Word,  add 
praying  together.     May  we  have  grace 
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hereafter  to  walk  more  cloady  with  God 
in  these  respecta!  We  can  only  be  happy 
fai  each  other,  at  hoth  our   aouls  are 
wholly  anrrendered  to  the  will  of  Christ 
'*  Oar  children  call  for  much  thought 
and  prayer,  not  mainly  aa  regards  their 
education  for  this  world,  but  their  educa- 
tion for  eternity ;  ever  remembering,  that 
to  teach  them  self-denial  is  to  lay  the 
right  foundation  for  their  future  happi- 
ness ;  and  to  indulge  them  now  in  self- 
gratifying  things,  is  the  way  to  make 
them  miserable   in   all  their  after-life. 
To  be  the  disciple  of  Christ  is  to  be  truly 
happy  for  time  and  for  eternity ;  and  in 
uming  at  this,  we  are  the  wisest  and 
kindest  parents  to  our  children ;  and  all 
that  seems  kind  and  considerate,  when 
not  according  to  this,  is  really  in  the  end 
nnkindness  and  cruelty.   Now,  to  be  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  we  and  they  must  deny 
ourseiyes,  take  up  our  cross  and  follow 
Him.  Oh !  may  we  ever  have  grace  to  bring 
np  our  dear  children  on  these  principles 
with  nnited  heart,  that  they  may  be  a 
comfort  to  us,  a  blessing  to  the  Church 
and  to  their  country,  and  to  families  that 
may  spring  from  them ;  so  that  our  joy 
through  eternity  may  be  greatly  enlarged 
by  their  Christian  education.    .   .  May 
we  lead  them  early  to  Christ,  lead  tbem 
to  cry  earnestly  to  Him  for  His  Spirit, 
and  shew  them  that  there  is  now,  in  this 
day  of  grace,  free,  full,  and  complete  de- 
liverance, aalTation,  life,  and  glory  for 
them.      Oh!  may  our  God  fulfil   His 
promise:  'I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon 
thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine 
oirspring,'  &c    liisy  you  and  I,  my  love, 
plead  those  precious  promises  in  prayer 
for  our  dear  children.     They  are  our 
jewels,  if  they  be  Christ's  jewels.    They 
will  be  our  thorns,  if  it  be  not  our  con- 
stant um  to  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.    I  know 
yon  agree  with  me  in  this,  but  we  need 
to  have  oar  minds  stirred  ap  by  way  of 

remembrance. 

"  In  our  household  may  God  ever  give 
OS  Joahna's  determination, — *  As  for  me 
and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord/ 
I  believe  that  this  has  been  our  aim,  but 
it  has  been  feebly  executed.  It  includes 
ourprcperty  to  be  all  laid  out  as  we  shall 
wish  it  had  been  in  the  day  of  Christ. 
Here  I  have  been  guilty  of  vain  expense 
about  books It  indades  the  reli- 
gion of  our  Mroanfi;  and  here  I  think  I 
have  not  duly  attended  to  the  malea.  nor 
you  to  the  females,  so  as  to  be  often 
speaking  for  their  spiritual  good.  There 
hns  not  been  a  neglect  in  the  family  reli 
gious  duties,  except  as  to  their  full  im 
provement :  but  there  has  not  been  that 
private  and  personal  application,  which 


is  the  most  effldent  mode  of  makhig  fbe 
public  means  really  profitable." 


OBOwiao  ooavicTioira  or  m  impobt- 
AKca  or  Miasiova  to  thb  jbws. 

Eariy  in  1834,  Mr.  BickersteCfa  was 
requested  by  the  London  Jews*  Society 
to  preach  their  Anniversary  Sermon. 
He  gladly  undertook  a  task  which  was  so 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  his  newly- 
acquir^  convictions  respecting  the  hopes 
of  Israel ;  and  alluded  to  the  change  cf 
his  feelings  in  the  opening  of  the  dis- 
course. ^  Engaged  for  many  years,**  be 
said,  **  in  the  work  of  promoting  missions 
to  the  Gentiles,  my  mind  was  but  liitfe 
directed  towards  the  Jews;  but  having 
since  been  enabled  to  give  more  consider- 
ation to  the  divine  testimony  concerning 
them,  I  have  increaringly  seen  how  plain- 
ly, in  these  momentous  times,  onr  God 
requires  His  people  to  care  for  Israel,  and 
how  great  is  the  blessedness  of  lielptng 
forward  their  salvation." 

Some  years  before,  he  had  been  on 
the  same  platform  with  Mr.  Simeon  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Jews'  Society,  when  that 
venerable  servant  of  Christ  spoke  of  the 
object  for  which  they  were  met,  as  the 
most  blessed  among  the  rarious  works  of 
Christian  benevolence.  Jealona  for  Ins 
own  Society,  Mr.  Bickersteth  wrote  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  which  he  handed  to  him— 
'*  Six  millions  of  Jews,  and  six  hundred 
millions  of  Gentiles — which  is  the  most 
important  ?"  Mr.  Simeon  promptly  re- 
joined in  the  same  way — **  But  if  the  con- 
Tcrsion  of  the  six  is  to  be  life  from  the 
dead  to  the  six  hundred  millions — what 
then  ?**  Mr.  Bickersteth  had  now  learned 
to  appreciate  the  force  of  this  pithy  rea- 
soning of  his  venerable  friend,  and  to  es- 
timate the  importance  of  the  Jewidi 
cause,  not  by  a  mere  comparison  of  nom- 
hers,  but  by  its  prominence  in  the  Word 
of  God. 

SDucATton  or  ais  cbildbsk. 

Beligion  was  never  exhibited  to  them 
as  a  system  of  arbitraTy  restraint,  or  as 
contracting  for  them  a  wider  circle  of 
pleasures,  in  which  the  children  of  worid- 
fy  parents  would  be  permitted  to  engage. 
They  were  taught  to  regard  it  aa  a  sys- 
tem of  privilege— a  constant  fountain  of 
domestic  joy  and  mutual  love.  Iher 
father  carefully  excluded  than,  it  la  true, 
from  worldly  society.  Novels  were  prac- 
tically prohibited  ;  and  vain  and  idle 
words  in  songs,  even  when  they  might 
happen  to  intrude  in  music-lessons,  met 
his  instant  and  decided  disapprohation. 
He  objected  to  dandng,  and  the  ball- 
room was,  of  course,  entirely  prohibited. 
But  the  home-dide  was  ao  happj-^life 
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wot  80  Hcb  with  varied  intexest*  that  his 
children  were  little  tempted  to  desire 
amusements  of  which  thej  felt  no  need, 
and  which  were  habitually  associated  in 
tlieir  minds  with  the  ideas  of  unhealthy 
dissipation,  waste  of  time,  and  extreme 
spiritual  danger.  When  thej  beard 
other  Christian  parents  speak  of  the 
difiicultj  thej  found  in  restraining  their 
children  from  worldly  pleasures,  they 
learned  how  great  was  their  debt  to  the 
wise  and  tender  love  of  their  own  father, 
which  had  left  them  no  excuse  for  cray- 
jog  those  dangerous  amusements,  by  pro- 
viding them  with  a  rich  yariety  of  home 
enjoyments.  He  spared  no  expense  in 
their  education, — provided  them  lessons 
in  music  and  drawing  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, supplied  them  liberally  with  books, 
and  encouraged  them  in  their  own  volun- 
tary studies.  He  allowed  his  children, 
as  indeed  he  pursued  himself,  a  wide 
range  of  reading.  His  large  library  was 
well  stored,  not  only  with  a  very  great 
number  of  theological  writings,  in  which 
it  was  rivalled  by  few  private  collections, 
but  with  works  of  history,  science,  and 
general  literature.  He  cared  little  him- 
self for  works  of  imagination  ;  but  when- 
CTcr  there  was  nothing  plainly  objection- 
able in  their  tendency,  he  rejoiced  to  pro- 
cure them  for  his  children.  There  was  a 
free  liberality  in  all  his  gifts  wliich  made 
them  doubly  welcome.  Filial  piety  had 
eminently  marked  his  early  days,  and 
God  gave  him,  as  in  recompense,  a  largo 
measure  of  parental  wisdom,  and  an  un- 
usual share  of  domestic  happiness.  His 
authority,  it  is  true,  was  so  gentle,  that 
the  father  seemed  almost  merged*  in  the 
companion  ;  but  his  will  was  ever  felt  to 
be  a  spontaneous  law  to  the  whole  house- 
hold. 

When  his  children,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  had  learned  to  prize  the  truth, 
which  was  so  powerfully  commended  to 
them  by  his  daily  instructions  and  ex- 
ample, this  discipline  of  love  produced  its 
natural  effect  on  their  minds.  It  became 
their  highest  pleasure  to  help  on  his 
work— the  Master's  love,  as  he  loved  to 
call  it  This  was  his  own  great  object, 
ivhich  carried  him  cheerfully  through 
every  little  sacrifice.  "I  don't  much  like 
leaving  home,"  he  would  say  often  before 
a  journey;  "but  it  is  for  the  Master." 
**  You  are  overworking  yourself,"  wns  the 
not  unusual  remonstrance  of  Mrs.  Bicker- 
•teth,  or  of  his  children.  "  It  is  all  the 
Maater*s  work,  ray  love,"  would  be  his 
reply.  In  this  blessed  work  he  delighted 
to  have  his  children  for  helpers  and  com- 
panions. They  were  early  accustomed 
to  take  part  in  the  Sunday  School,  and 
to  visit  the  cottages  of  the  poor.    When 


they  grew  older,  he  delighted  to  employ 
them  in  the  village,  and  used  playfully 
to  call  them  his  curates.  "  I  am  going 
into  the  village,  can  I  do  anything  for 
you.  Papa?'*  was  a  frequent  inquiry. 
*'  Yes,  my  love,  all  the  good  thou  canst," 
would  be  his  answer,  whenever  there  was 
no  special  commission.  If  any  good  was 
done,  they  were  cheered  by  his  full  and 
ready  sympathy ;  if  any  perplexities  arose 
in  their  part  of  the  parish  work,  his  wise 
counsel  was  always  at  hand.  At  home 
he  found  them  frequent  employment,  in 
copying  important  letters,  translating 
passages  for  quotation,  preparing  indexes, 
and  other  tasks  of  a  similar  kind.  Much 
of  the  work  thus  provided  for  them  was 
very  interesting  in  itself;  and  the  rest, 
which  might  have  been  rather  irksome  in 
its  own  nature,  was  so  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  little  self-denial  was 
found,  in  the  result,  to  yield  them  one  of 
the  purest  and  deepest  pleasures.  At 
such  times  it  was  their  privilege  to  sit 
with  him  in  his  quiet  study,  to  watch  liis 
busy  progress,  to  hear  the  ejaculations 
often  gently  breathed  for  divine  help,  as 
matters  of  weighty  importance  came 
before  him ;  and  to  feel  that,  by  taking 
some  of  the  more  mechanical  parts  of  his 
work,  they  were  helping  to  redeem  his 
precious  time  for  more  abundant  labours 
m  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  contrived  to 
find  some  use  for  almost  everything  they 
might  have  learned  in  the  school-room, 
in  connexion  with  his  own  work ;  so  that, 
altliough  he  took  very  little  part  in  the 
direct  superintendence  of  their  studies, 
all  was  instinctively  connected  with  him 
in  their  thoughts,  and  seemed  to  draw 
them  closer  and  closer  to  him. 

BIS  FEBLINOS  ON  BIS  DBATBBID. 

His  clear,  happy  faith  shone  out, 
amidst  his  weakness,  as  unclouded  as 
ever.  "  What  a  comfort  it  is,"  he  said  to 
them,  ''not  to  liave  to  seek  salvation 
now ;  I  can  enjoy  a  salvation  found  I  I 
know  whom  I  have  believed.  The  Gos- 
pel is  a  reality.  I  find  it  to  be  so  now." 
And  again,  after  an  interval — *'  Salvation 
sought  is  with  fear  and  trembling;  sal- 
vation found  is  always  ready."  When  a 
cup  of  tea  was  offered  him,  he  said — ^*  I 
will  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Soon  after, 
be  added — "  That  is  a  noble  testimony  of 
St.  Paul,  '  I  know  in  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved, and  am  persuaded  He  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to 
Him  untU  the  day  of  Christ.' "  Then, 
turning  to  his  wife — '*  We  ought  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  His  promises.' 
She  asked  what  message  she  should  send 
to  Kelshall— "  Say,  I  am  very  happy  in 
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Grod'8  lore."    Tet  a  playful  cheerfulness  | 
mingled  with  hia  deep,  solid  joy,  and  his  | 
hodily  sufferings.     When  sorae  seTere  I 
remedies  were  applied,  he  said,  '*  These 
are  fiery  serpents.    I  wonder  the  Papists 
have  never  used  them  for  instruments  of 
torture   to   extort  confessions."     Then, 
soon  after — **  I  hare  so  many  mercies,  I 
ought  to  be  full  of  praise.    How  easy 


lore  makes  eveiythiiig,  when  we  Icnow 
the  lore  of  God  I  This  is  a  sweet  direc- 
tion,—•*  In  ererything  give  thanks,  for 
this  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
conoeming  you.'  There  is  more  divinity 
in  that  verse  than  in  all  the  Fathers.  It 
is  a  bit  of  gold  that  enriches ;  they  talk 
of  the  gold  of  California,  bat  the  gold  of 
that  land  is  good." 


THE  SLAVE-TRADE  OVERRULED  FOR  THE  SALVATION  OF  AFRICA.* 


This  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting 
pamphlet  lately  published.  Without  oc- 
capying  space  by  any  unnecessary  re- 
marks of  our  own,  we  shall  aeam  the 
brochure  to  gratify  our  readers.  That  the 
Slave-trade,  with  all  its  horrors,  should 
be  made  instrumental  for  the  advance- 
ment of  ^'  the  kingdom  of  righteousness, 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  ap- 
pears indeed  parndoxical,  "It  seems," 
says  the  author,  ^4mpo8siblo  at  first 
sight,  that  so  great  an  evil  as  the  Slave- 
trade  should  be  overruled  for  any  good, 
far  more  for  a  good  so  great  as  the  salva- 
tion of  that  race  whom  it  has  so  long  and 
so  grievously  afflicted.  But  let  us  be  in- 
structed by  Holy  Scripture— the  Caoss 
is  *the  wisdom  of  God.*  Man's  wis- 
dom triumphs  when  he  can  prevent  his 
enemies  from  harming  him ;  he  aims  at 
no  more:  the  wisdom  of  God  triumphs 
in  overruling  the  efforts  of  Ilis  enemies 
for  tlie  accomplishment  of  His  purposes, 
and  the  furtherance  of  His  designs.  The 
Cross  itself  is  the  pregnant  illustration 
of  this.  It  was  the  most  fearful  act  of 
wickedness  which  tlie  world  ever  saw 
oommitted;  it  was  the  means  of  the 
world's  salvation.  Now,  all  Providence 
is  the  working  of  Him  who  is  manifested 
In  the  Cross  of  Christ ;  we  mny  expect 
therefore,  a  priori,  to  find  it  conducted 
on  a  similar  principle.  And  of  this  the 
history  of  the  Slave-trade  is  a  most  re- 
markable illustration.  The  great  princi- 
ple, good  educed  out  o/evily  is  stamped  on 
that  history  in  characters  which  all  may 
read.  Among  social  enormities  it  stands 
confessedly  the  first.  '  The  crimes,'  says 
a  very  competent  witness,  *  to  which  that 
detestable  and  infernal  traffic  has  given 


birth,  are  greater  in  amount^  and  more 
prolific  of  human  misery,  than  all  the 
crimes  that  ever  were  committed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present 
time.'  But  God  has  overruled  this  dark 
and  dreadful  wickedness  for  Africa's 
present  and  everlasting  welfare.  His 
wisdom  and  love  have  triumphed;  He 
has  not  been  overcome  of  evil ;  He  has 
overcome  evil  with  good." 

The  author  classifies  the  dilBculties 
which  Africa  presented  to  the  Christian 
Church  under  the  three  heads:  (1.)  The 
ferocity  of  the  black  man,  and  his  enmity 
to  the  wliite;  (2.)  Tlie  pestilential  and 
deadly  climate;  (3.)  The  Slave  trade.  Let 
us  select  an  illustration  of  each  of  these 
difficulties. 

THB  FEROCITY  OF  THB  NATIVES. 

Let  Dahomey  be  taken  as  a  sample,  and 
the  recent  visit  of  our  Vice-consul  to  the 
court  of  that  kingdom  tells  its  own  talc. 
Twelve  miserable  captives  were  brought 
on  that  occasion  into  the  great  square 
where  the  king  sat  surrounded  by  his  peo- 
ple— the  cry  of  assembled  tliouaands  was 
lieard,  *'  Feed  us,  we  are  hungry,  we  ate 
hungry !"  To  appease  that  hunger,  these 
captives  were  delivered  to  their  will,  their 
blood  was  poured  forth,  and  their  brains 
bestrewed  the  ground.  This  was  no  iso- 
lated, but  a  customary  exhibition;  our 
Vice-consul  saw  matters  as  they  usually 
are  at  Dahomey.  The  Dahomian  stand- 
ing army  consists  of  12,000  warriors.  Of 
these  warriors,  5,000  are  women,  and, 
contrary  to  the  gentler  nature  of  the 
sex,  they  are  more  savage  and  ferocious 
than  the  men.  If  tliis  is  the  character  of 
the  African  coast-tribes,  it  scarcely  needs 
to  be  pointed  out  that  there  were  most 
serious  hindrances  to  the  entrance  among 
•  By  Willijun  Tait,  M.A.,  iDoambent  of  Eolj 
Trinitj  Clmrch,  Wskefi«ld.  London  t  BMlcyt. 
(Price  U.) 
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them  of  thtt  philanthropbt  and  Christian 
misgiooary. 

THE  CLIMATE. 

No  one  will  accuse  the  Moravians  of 
being  easily  discouraged— that  noble  mis- 
sionary Church,  whose  evangelists  are  to 
be  found  in  every  land,  braving  alike  the 
heat  of  the  tropics  and  the  cold  of  Green- 
land and  Labrador.  But  the  Moravians 
were  foiled  in  Western  Africa,  "In  1768 
they  sent  out  nine  missionaries,  but  in 
two  years  all  had  died." 

"In  the  year  1823,  out  of  five  who 
went  out,  four  died  within  six  months; 
and  when,  two  years  afterwards,  six  more 
presented  themselves  and  went  to  Africa, 
two  fell  within  four  months  of  their  land- 
ing, while  a  third  was  hurried  away  in 
extreme  illness.  In  the  next  year  (1826) 
three  more  went  forth,  two  of  whom  died 
within  six  months ;  so  that,  in  the  course 
of  four  years,  fourteen  men  had  pone  out, 
of  whom  more  than  half  had  died  within 
a  few  months  of  landing."  Nor  were 
the  deaths  of  the  female  missionaries  less 
frequent.  ** During  the  twenty  years  com- 
mencing February  1815,"  says  the  Parent 
Committee  in  their  review,  "seventy 
individuals,  females  included,  were  sent 
from  £urope  and  landed  in  Sierra  Leone ;" 
but  "of  these,  thirty-four  were  either  re- 
moved by  death,  or  compelled  to  return 
borne  on  account  of  ill  hesdlh  in  less  than 
•  one  year  after  their  arrival  in  the  colony." 

THE  SLAYE-TIUDB. 

It  closed  Africa  against  us,  and  that  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It  debased  the 
native  population,  llow  could  we  ply  a 
people  with  either  the  doctrines  or  pre- 
cepts of  the  faith  of  Christ,  who  were 
accustomed  to  make  merchandise  of  each 
other— nay,  to  sell  their  own  children  for 
trifles,  or  the  means  of  sensual  indulg- 
ence ?  It  kept  the  aborigines  in  a  state 
of  constant  excitement  and  warfare.  It 
is  only  by  international  wars,  and  the 
consequent  capture  of  prisoners,  that  the 
slave-market  is  replenished ;  and  the 
slavc'dealer,  therefore,  makes  it  his  ob- 
ject to  excite  them,  that  he  may  promote 
his  unhallowed  traffic.  But  it  was  im- 
possible for  tlie  Christian  missionary  to 
pursue  his  peaceful  vocation  among  in- 
fluences such  as  these.  Nay,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  do  so;  the  agents  of  the 
slave-dealer  fired  his  dwelBng,  and  he 
was  constrained  to  flee. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  Slave-trade 
itself  has  removed  those  difticulties : — 

Uneven  years  witnessed  the  achieye- 
ment  of  744  slavers  taken,  about  500  of 


them  filled  with  slaves.  It  is  this  im- 
portation which  has  brought  to  us  the 
natives  of  fifty  tribes ;  it  has  also  raised 
our  colony  to  importance  from  small 
beginnings ;  Sierra  Leone  numbers  now 
50,000  Fbeemex. 

Hear,  as  illuitrations  of  the  blessings 
conferred  by  our  freeing  the  slaves,  the 
following  stories : — 

THE  STORT  OF  THE  BLACK  BOT  IN  THB 
SCHOOL  OF  81KBRA  LEONB. 

The  master  observed,  that  immediately 
on  the  school  being  dismissed,  the  child 
always  disappeared;  and  being  curious 
to  know  for  what  purpose  he  did  so,  he 
followed  and  watched  him,  un perceived. 
He  saw  him  kneel  down  to  pray ;  he 
heard  his  supplication.  "  0  God,'*  said 
the  child,  ^*  send  the  little  ship  to  catch 
father  and  mother,  and  take  them  for  slaves, 
O  God,  send  the  big  ship  to  take  the  little 
ship,  to  bring  father  and  mother  to  missioti' 
an/,  that  they  may  be  taught  to  know  Jesus.** 
Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  prayer  only; 
he  waited  with  anxiety  to  see  whether 
his  prayer  was  answered.  Whenever  a 
cruiser  was  seen  towing  in  a  slaver,  that 
child  was  found  on  the  bench.  At  length 
the  missionary  met  him  coming  up  with 
a  beaming  countenance.  ^^Massa,"  he 
shU,  ^^God  has  heard  my  prayer ;  father 
and  mother  are  come,  and  now  you  must 
teach  them  to  know  the  Lord  Jesus." 

THE  STOHT  OF  OERBEB. 

Gerber  was  a  twice-captured  slave. 
Stolen  originally  from  Abbeokuta,reBi:ued 
by  our  cruisers,  and  taken  to  Sierra  Leone, 
he  had  returned  to  his  fatherland  a  Christ- 
ian man.  But  the  cruel  man-stealer  laid 
hold  of  him  a  second  time ;  and  in  company 
with  several  others,  all  heathens  save  him- 
self^ he  was  taken  down  to  the  coast,  ami 
placed  in  a  barracoon,  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  slaver.  In  these  dismal  circum- 
stances he  did  not  despair;  he  told  Ids 
fellows  of  the  white  roan*s  mercy,  and  of 
the  white  man's  merciful  Qod;  he  be- 
sought them  to  join  with  him  in  supplica- 
tion, that  if  it  were  His  will,  they  miglit 
even  yet  be  delivered.  These  children  of 
misfortune  knelt  down  around  him,  and 
by  his  mouth  poured  forth  their  prayer. 
And  what  was  the  burden  of  that  prayer? 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  on  England's 
behalf,  "let  history  record  it  on  her 
most  durable  tablet,"— it  was  that,  if 
the  slaver  put  to  sea  with  them,  "they 
might  be  delivered  into  the  hakds  of 
THE  Enolisii."  What  an  houoar  to  our 
country  I 
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AFRIOVS  BSTIMATB  OF  SNOLAKD,  THH 
FBIBVD  OF  THB  SLAYB. 

Two  Mohammedan  merchants  came 
lately  from  the  Gold  Coast  to  our  colony 
of  Sierra  Leone.  It  was  no  light  under- 
taking; they  traTelled  a  thousand  miles 
under  Africa's  scorching  sun,  and  oyer 
Africa's  hurnlng  plains.  They  had  heard 
in  their  own  land,  they  said,  that  there 
was  a  country  under  heaven  where  the 
white  marif/or  Crocfs  sake^  set  the  black  man 
free;  they  believed  not  the  testimony,  and 
they  had  come  to  see.  And  when  they 
were  taken  to  our  churches,  our  schools, 
and  our  workshops,  and  saw  all  that  the 
white  man  was  really  doing  for  the  black, 
they  felt,  like  the  Queen  of  Sbeba,  that 
the  half  had  not  been  told  them.  They 
lifted  up  their  hands  in  astonishment, 
and  said — these  worshippers  of  Allah, 
and  followers  of  the  false  prophet,  said — 
**  White  people  ewe  a  God-people;  if  one 
does  not /ear  white  inan,  surely  he  fears  not 
God.**  Nor  are  they  singular  in  thinking 
BO.  Circumstances  have  occurr^  which 
have  brought  the  report  of  England's  acts 
of  mercy  to  others  besides  them,  who  are 
yet  more  strongly  affected  at  the  news. 
The  Niger  Expedition,  whose  supposed 
failure  broke  the  heart  of  that  eminent 
philanthropist,  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  and 
Ecnt  him  to  a  premature  grave,  has 
proved  the  opening  of  Africa.  One  of 
the  most  numerous  tribes  now  located  in 
our  colony,  were  brought  originally  from 
a  country  not  far  removed  from  the  Niger. 
Many  of  our  native  teachers  were  of  this 
tribe;  some  of  them  were  selected  to 
accompany  the  Niger  Expedition.  And 
on  their  bringing  back  confirmed  intelli- 
gence of  the  pacification  and  settlement 
of  their  native  land,  their  Christian 
brethren  were  fired  with  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm, and  determined  to  return. 
This  purpose  they  have  been  enabled  to 
accomplish.  Three  thousand  Yorubaa  are 
DOW  settled  once  more  in  the  land  from 
which  they  were  stolen,  and  in  Abbeokuta 
their  native  town.  But  how  did  their 
friends  receive  them?  I  heard  an  eye- 
witness, (the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend,)  who 
accompanied  these  exiles  home,  describe 
the  meeting.  Never,  he  said,  was  a  scene 
more  affecting  witnessed  upon  earth. 
Fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters, 
kindred  of  every  name,  gathered  round 
each  successive  group  as  they  arrived ; 
and  the  questions  of  breathless  wonder — 
whence  have  you  come  f  who  sent  you  back  f 
who  rescued  you  from  the  hands  of  the  white 
man  f  were  asked  with  a  rapidity  which 
made  reply  for  a  time  impossible.  And 
when  St  length  the  exiles  were  able  to 
answer  that  the  English  had  delivered 


them  from  their  oppieMon — had  fed, 
clothed,  and  cared  for  them,  aa  a  father 
for  his  children,  and  had  now  restored 
them  to  the  land  of  their  nativity,  ran- 
somless  and  free,  the  people  of  Abbeokuta 
lifted  up  their  hands  in  amazement;  **lhe 
EngUshf**  they  exclaimed,  "«•«  a  people 
living  nearer  to  God  than  any  people  an  the 

face  of  the  eartht** 

The  name  of  Englishman^  Mr.  Crow- 
thcr  assures  me,  is  already,  through  the 
African  continent,  becoming  the  simple 
passport  of  safety.  If  a  white  missionary 
visits  a  black  tribe,  they  ask  only  one 
question.  Does  he  belong  to  the  people  who 
liberated  our  children  from  slavery?  If  it 
is  so,  he  is  welcomed,  and  his  message  is 
welcomed  for  his  sake. 

THE    SX7PFLT    OF    KATITB    TBAGHEBS 
THROUGH  TBB  SLAYB-TSADB. 

European  health  and  life,  «s  we  have 
been  already  reminded,  einka  in  that 
deadly  clime.  And  where  were  we  to 
find  a  hand  of  native  labonren— men 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  accustomed 
also  to  the  habits,  and  masters  of  the 
dialects  of  the  different  interior  tribes? 
This  difficulty,  also,  the  Slave-trade  has 
removed ;  what  we  could  not  find,  the 
slave-dealer  has  found  for  na.  He  has 
searched  the  whole  coast  of  Africa  for 
the  precious  treasure;  he  has  brought 
men  from  the  Sbebar,  and  the  Oallinas ; 
from  Whydah,  Badagry,  and  Lagoe ;  from 
the  Niger,  the  Bonny,  and  the  Gabeoo; 
from  Kabendah,  and  Ambriz;  and  given 
them  into  our  hands.  And  now  (thanka 
to  his  unconscious  and  unintended  kind- 
ness!) SxBRBA  Lbonb  has  become  the 
seed-plot  of  native  missionaries.  .  .  • 
**More  tftffM  ten  thousand  youthe^*  says 
Mr.  Leighton  Wilson,  *'are  now  reeciv- 
ing  a  Christian  education  in  the  sdiools 
connected  with  these  Blissicms,  and  will, 
ere  long,  be  sent  forth  to  spread  tiie 
hlessuigs  of  education  and  Christianity 
among  the  benighted  inhabitants  of  this 
land." 

How  blessed  is  this  prospect  lor  Africa ! 
We  have  already  its  earnest  and  fiare- 
taste ;  the  missionaries,  Crowtber,  Nicol, 
and  Maxwell,  ordained  by  our  metropo- 
litan bishop,  are  the  first  fruits  of  Africa's 
ministry.  Can  we  fhil  to  worship  bdbte 
the  Lord  our  Maker,  and  on  our  koas 
to  adore  that  Providence,  which,  out  of 
man's  greatest  evil,  educes  the  greatest 
good?  Little  did  the  thief  that  stole 
them— the  slave-dealer  that  pnrdiased 
them— the  slave-captidn  that  ssiled  with 
them,  imagine  ^  that  one  day  tbe^  shmU 
come  again." 
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TO  3  BKWBJriTS  OF  THS  BRITIBH  8QUABR0N 
IK  RBPRE88IMO  THB  SLAYS-TRADlfi. 

These  unfortunates  (the  slaves)  in- 
creased hetween  the  years  1805  and 
1836,  from  85,000  to  135,000  annually. 
But  from  the  year  1840  to  1845,  their 
numbers  fell  Arom  44,000  to  23,000;  nay, 
in  the  year  1842,  they  were  as  low  as 
17,000.  There  was  indeed  a  partial  in- 
crease in  1847  and  1848,  but  it  arose 
from  peculiar  causes,  some  of  which  no 
longer  exist.  I  hare  ascribed  these  re- 
sults to  the  efforts  of  our  squadron,  be- 
cause, in  truth,  they  can  be  attributed 
to  nothing  else.  Up  to  the  year  1836, 
little  impression  was  made  on  the  Slave- 
trade;  we  were  fettered  by  defective 
treaties.  That  evil  having  then  been 
remedied,  we  commenced  a  system  of 
blockade,  of  In-shore  cruising,  of  destruc- 
tion of  barracoons,  aud  of  extensive  cap- 
ture. We  took  in  eleven  years,  (between 
1^38  and  1849,)  no  fewer  than  744  slave- 
vessels;  we  destroyed  during  the  same 
period,  about  3000  barracoons.  We  have 
thus  ruined  many  slave-dealers,  and 
effectually  discouraged  others.  And  the 
repression  of  this  infernal  traffic  to  the 
extent  already  indicated,  has  been  the 
blessed  fruit  of  our  humane  and  generous 
poli(7. 

THB  PROTECTION  AFFORDED  BT  THE 
SQUADRON. 

''There  have  been  founded  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  within  the  last  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  as  many  as  twelve  inde- 
pendent missions.  They  are  at  the  dis- 
tance of  100  or  200  miles  from  each  other; 
they  embrace  three  times  that  number  of 
coast-stations,  and  a  still  greater  number 
in  the  interior.  The  Gospel  is  statedly 
preached  in  them,  to  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands;  more  than  ten 
thouMnd  youths  are  reoeiving  a  Christian 


education;  twelve  different  dialects  have 
been  studied  and  reduced  to  system,  and 
printing-presses  are  industriously  em- 
ployed on  behalf  of  the  multitudes  who 
have  been  taught  to  read."  Now,  let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  spiritual 
agency  was  cotemporaneous  with  our 
protection  of  the  coast ;  it  was  called  into 
existence  by  that  protection,  and  has  ever 
since  been  maintained  by  it  against  the 
violence  of  the  slave-dealer. 

GREAT  PROSPECTS. 

Our  difficulties  are  thus  removed,  and 
West  Africa  is  opened  to  us.  Considered 
merely  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  great 
will  be  England's  reward.  "The  capa- 
bilities of  the  soil  of  Africa  are  un- 
bounded; the  resources  of  the  country 
are  great,  beyond  conception."  Africa 
yields,  without  cultivation,  almost  all  the 
products  which  we  receive  from  India, 
and  nine-tenths  of  her  produce  are  avail- 
able for  exportation.  God  has  rewarded 
England  for  her  acts  of  mercy,  by  opening 
a  country  to  her  commercial  enterprise, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  West 
African  Commissioner,  "  ought  to  be- 
come a  new  East  Indies  in  her  hands. 
But  the  rewards  of  England's  missionary 
Church  will  bo  of  a  nobler  kind;  she  is 
now  about  to  see,  in  this  field  of  spiritual 
culture,  the  fruits  of  her  patience,  her 
labours,  and  her  prayers.  The  children 
of  Africa  regard  us  as  brethren;  their 
homes  and  hearts  are  open  to  us;  they 
wait  to  receive  our  missionary— our  Bible 

—our  religion And  if  that 

Blessed  One  has  wrought  for  Africa,  as  I 
have  shewn  that  He  has  done,  and  we  de- 
sire the  same  distinction,  an  opportunity 
of  realising  it  is  presented  to  us  now.  Let 
us  give  freely  and  liberally  for  that  holy 
object  for  which  His  Providence  has  pre- 
pared the  way! 


HEALTH  AND  HOUSES. 


There  are  many  things  dearly  revealed 
to  man  by  God,  though  not  revealed  in 
the  Bible ;  or  rather,  we  should  say.  His 
will  in  regard  to  much  which  pertains 
to  man's  well-being,  is  so  clearly  revealed 
in  every  book  of  nature,  that  it  was  un- 
necessary and  superfluous  to  reveal  it  in 
any  book  of  the  Bible.  Of  such  revealed 
facta  we  might  truly  say,  **If  they  should 
bo  wriUen  every  one,  I  suppose  the  world 
itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that 


should  be  written  l"  Yet  the  world  is,  after 
all.  full  of  books  written  by  the  finger  of 
God,  revealing  His  will  to  those  who 
have  eyes  to  read  them  I  God  has  told 
us,  for  instance,  that  if  we  put  our  hand 
into  the  fire,  it  is  His  will  that  it  should 
be  burned  and  pained ;  that  if  we  take 
a  certain  quantity  of  arsenic,  it  shall 
kill  us;  that  if  we  do  not  eat,  we 
shall  die.  All  this  is  certainly  the  re- 
vealed wiU  of  God,  as  much  as  if  it  was 
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Raid  in  so  many  words  in  Scripture,  **T!ioo 
Bhalt  not  take  poison  and  die ;"  or,  "  Thou 
sbalt  take  food  and  live."  In  like  man< 
ner,  God  has  told  us  that  it  is  His  will 
that  men  shall  enjoy  good  health,  only  on 
certain  conditions.  And  as  sure  as  He 
wishes  a  roan  to  labour  for  his  daily  bread, 
and  to  support  his  family,  and  to  im- 
prove his  time  and  talents  to  the  utmost, 
so  sure  is  it,  that  He  wishes  that  roan 
to  fulfil  those  conditions,  without  which 
health  and  life  cannot  be  maintained, 
and  those  duties,  consequently,  be  jwr- 
furmed.  God,  who  dt  aires  the  rij^lit 
ends  of  hnman  existence  to  bo  nttuiued, 
desires  also  the  right  means  to  be  em- 
ployed for  their  attainment.  It  is  thus 
that  he  who  disobeys  God's  will  as  re- 
vealed to  him  in  daily  life,  and  rebel- 
liously  insists  npon  it,  that  he  shall 
—contrary  to  the  laws  of  God — enjoy 
good  health,  although  he  is  filthy  in  his 
body,  and  breathes  day  aud  night  impure 
air,  lives  on  the  brink  of  open  sewers,  and 
amidst  the  miasma  of  fotid  courts  and 
accumulated  manure — a  man  so  acting  is 
breaking  God*s  law  as  much  as  if  all  he 
thus  did  were  forbid  in  words  in  the  Bible ; 
and,  consequently,  when  he  aud  his 
family  are  laid  down  in  fover,  or  swept 
off  by  cholera,  or  reduced  to  poverty  by 
sickness  and  lost  time;  or  when  his 
children  grow  up  delicate  and  diseased, 
he  is  just  receiving  the  terrible  pun- 
ishment brought  upon  himself  by  ignor- 
ance of,  or  disobedience  to,  God's  wise 
and  impartial  laws.  "Sanatory  Ke- 
form,*'  then,  is  but  a  wise  and  pious  endea^ 
vour  by  society  to  point  out  to  men  God's 
will  in  regard  to  health,  and  to  assist 
them  to  obey  the  one,  so  as  to  enjoy 
the  other.  We  hope  our  readers,  especi- 
ally those  among  the  intelligent  working 
classes,  will  take  a  deep  interest  in  all 
such  attempts  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  the  population.  To  save  the 
health  of  a  working  man,  is  to  save  his 
eapitoL  To  reform  him  physically,  prepares 
the  way,  at  least,  to  reform  him  morally. 
We  are  therefore  hnppy  in  being  able 
to  publish  the  following  summary  of 
the  first  "  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Health  Commission,"  which  was  read 
»t   a    meeting    of   a    "Scientific    Aa- 


sociation"  in  a  provincial  town,  by  ft 
grocer,  who,  while  conducting  a  large 
and  fiourishing  business,  finds  time  to 
cultivate  both  literature  and  science,  and 
to  stimulate  his  fellow-townsmen  to  follow 
his  example.  The  essay  may  terre  also 
as  a  specimen  of  the  valae  of  thoee  insti- 
tutions in  directing  the  minds  of  men* 
hers  to  such  interesting  and  useful 
topics. 


No  one  can  have  fa*iled  to  notice,  though 
probably  few  have  pondered  sufficiently, 
the  close  connexion  that  exists  betwei-n 
the  physical  circumstances  of  a  dwelling 
or  neighbourhood,  and  the  sanatory  and 
even  moral  condition  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  our  own  town,  where  the  field  of  ob- 
servation is  comparatively  narrow,  and 
the  tendencies  of  inadequate  sanatory  re- 
gulations are  only  partially  developed, 
we  may  all  have  observed  that  the  dirt- 
iest and  worst  ventilated  localities  are 
also  those  where  fever  and  other  conta- 
gious diseases  most  extensively  prevail, 
and  where  the  more  disrespcctable  por- 
tion of  the  community  are  generally  to 
be  found ;  and  it  was  the  first  object  of 
the  Health  of  Towns  Commission  to 
trace  and  account  for  this  connexion,  as 
it  is  found  to  exist  in  London  and  other 
large  towns  and  cities. 

Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  the  accomplished 
physician  of  the  London  fever  l-.ospital, 
makes  some  statements  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting. "There  arc  certain  localities 
in  the  metropolis,"  says  he,  *•  which  ere 
the  constant  seats  of  fever,  fVoni  which 
this  disease  is  never  absent,  though  it 
may  prevail  less  or  more  extensively, 
and  be  less  severe  in  some  years,  and 
even  in  some  seasons  of  the  same  year, 
than  in  others,  but  still  in  whicii  it  is  in- 
cessantly committing  its  ravages.  In 
every  such  district,"  continues  Dr.  Smith, 
"there  is  uniformly  bad  sewerage,  a  bad 
snpply  of  water,  and  a  consequent  accum- 
ulation of  filth  ;  so  tliat  If  the  fever-dis- 
tricts of  the  metropoli.H  were  traced  down 
in  a  map,  and  compnred  with  the  map  of 
the  commissioners  of  sowers,  it  would  be 
found,  that  wherever  ilie  commissioners 
of  sewers  have  not  been,  fever  prevails, 
and  that  %vherever  they  have  been,  it  is 
compamtively  absent.  In  some  of  the 
neglected  districts  In  the  east  of  London, 
the  rate  of  mortality  is  nearly  double 
what  it  is  in  the  western  parts.  This 
higher  value  of  life  in  the  western  divi- 
sion of  the  metropolis  is  doubtleaa  partly 
owing  to  the  better  food  aad  dothiiii 
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of  the  wealthier  inhabitanta,  their  more  i  or  nearly  one-half  that  number,  vere  be- 


temperate  habits,  and  less  exhausting; 
labour,  and  especially  to  tlie  better  caro 
taken  of  tbeir  iufanta  and  cliiidrcn,  and 
in  general  to  the  more  favourable  circum- 
stances in  which  iufancy  and  cliildliood, 
tlie  most  precarious  and  mortal  ei)ocbs 
of  human  life,  are  placed.  But  still  the 
poorer  classes  in  these  neglected  districts 
are  exposed  to  causes  of  disease  and 
death  which  are  peculiar  to  them.  The 
operation  of  these  causes  is  steady,  un- 
ceasing, sure,  and  the  result  is  the  same 
as  if  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  of  these 
people  were  annually  taken  out  of  their 
wretched  dwellings  and  put  to  death,  the 
fact  being,  that  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
main in  them  and  die."  This  statement 
is  confined  to  London,  and  does  not  in- 
clude the  numbers  that  perish  tVom  the 
same  causes  in  the  other  great  cities, 
and  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  em- 
pire. It  has  been  stated,  that  the  annual 
slaughter,  in  England  and  Wales,  from 
preventible  causes,  of  typhus  fever  alone, 
wliich  attack  people  in  the  vigour  of  lite, 
is  double  the  amount  of  what  was  suffered 
by  the  allied  armies  at  the  battle  of  \Va- 
lerloo.  And  this  is  no  exaggerated  state- 
ment.     This  f/reat  battle  against  our 


tween  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age. 
Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  tlie 
poorer  classes  usually  marry  and  have 
families  at  earlier  ages  than  the  middle 
and  higher, — the  great  majority  of  the 
women  at  least  being  married  at  twenty. 
Of  course  it  is  durirg  the  succeeding  ten 
years  that  they  have  young  families; 
and  as  this  is  precisely  the  ten  years  in 
which  fever  is  so  prevalent  as  to  furnish 
nearly  as  many  cases  as  all  other  periods 
of  life  put  together,  we  have  a  striking 
view^  of  the  pauperizing  influence  of  this 
disease,  and  of  those  defective  arrange- 
ments as  to  cleaning,  ventilation,  and 
sewerage,  by  which  it  is  produced. 

But  fever,  though  the  most  rapidly  fatal 
of  all  the  diseases  arising  from  defective 
sanatory  regulations,  is  not  the  only  one  • 
to  which  these  causes  give  birth.  The 
indirect  action  of  the  poison,  unceasingly 
generated  in  these  neglected  districts,  is 
highly  noxious,  though  the  evil  is  not  so 
manifest.  When  uot  present  in  sufficient 
intensity  to  produce  fever,  by  disturbing 
the  function  of  some  organ,  or  some  set 
of  organs,  and  thereby  weakening  the 
general  system,  this  poison  acts  as  a 
powerful  predisposing  cause  of  some  of 


people  if  every  year  fought  and  won,  and    the  most  common  and  fatal  malailies  to 


yet  ftw  Uke  account  of  it,— partly  for 
the  very  reason,  that  it  takes  place  every 
year. 

The  mortality  occasioned  by  fever,  how- 
eiver,  does  not  express  the  whole  amount 
fji  the  evil.  Comparing  the  whole  num- 
ber  of  those  attacked  throughout  the 
kingdom  with  those  who  die  from  this 
diseiiae^  it  appears  that,  in  ordinary  years, 
the  mortality  does  not  exceed  one  in 
twelve ;  so  that  the  number  of  sufferers  is 
at  Wast  twelve  times  the  number  that 
actually  perish  from  it 

Thero  are  certain  diseases  which  pre- 
vail so  remarkably  at  certain  epochs  of 
life,  that  yoa  may  assume  that  three- 
fourths  of  all  who  die  at  these  epochs  die 
of  those  diseases.  Now,  it  is  established 
by  indubitable  evidence,  that  of  all  the 
acute  diseases  to  whieh  the  human  frame 
it  liable  during  that  variable  but  most 
importaat  period  of  life  which  intervenes 
between  pnber^  and  old  age^ — the  roost 
precious  part  of  the  term  of  existence, 
and  the  only  part  of  that  term  which  it 
is  in  tha  power  of  human  precaution  and 
wiadum  to  extend  indefinitely,— :/%vsr  is 
iaooraparahly  the  moat  prevalent;  so 
prevalent,  indeed,  that  it  mi^  be  said  to 
be  libe  disease  of  adolescence  and  man- 
hood. From  tablea  prepared  from  the 
records  of  the  London  fever  hospital,  it 
appeals,  that  out  of  2^7  persons  attacked 
by  ihT«r  in  Uie  coune  of  four  yearsy  1188» 


which  the  human  body  is  subject.  For 
example,  the  deaths  occasioned  in  tiiis 
country  by  diseases  of  the  digestive 
urgans,  by  inflammation  of  the  air-pass- 
ages and  lungs,  and  by  consumption,  form 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  an- 
nual mortality.  Now  no  one  who  lives 
in  or  near  a  malarian  district,  is  ever  for  a 
single  hour  free  from  some  disease  of  the 
digestive  organs,  which  are  in  themselves 
highly  painful,  and  even  dangerous  mala- 
dies, while  they  lay  the  foundation  of 
several  other  fatal  diseases. 

The  mental  /aculiiea  of  the  poor  suflbr 
not  less,  in  these  circumstances,  than 
their  bodily  health.  The  disease  and 
weakness  to  which  they  are  subject  di- 
minish very  greatly  the  ability  of  the 
labouring  classes  to  support  themselves^ 
break  down  their  spirit  of  independence, 
and  reconcile  them  to  the  degradation  of 
depending  for  their  subsistence  on  charity. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  persons 
placed  long  in  these  circumstances,  lose 
equally  the  spirit  and  intelligence  proper 
to  a  healthy  and  independent  peasantry. 
One  of  the  most  melancholy  proofs  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  quiet  and  un- 
resisting manner  in  which  they  succumb 
to  the  wretchedness  of  theur  lot.  "  In  the 
year  1836,"  says  one  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers of  the  West  Derby  Union,  '*  I  attend- 
ed a  family  of  thirteen,  twelve  of  whom 
had  typhus  fever,  without  a  bed  in  the 
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etUar  in  wUch  they  dwelt»  and  without 
0traw  or  timber  thAylngt,  fhsquent  sub- 
stitutes. They  lay  on  the  floor,  and  so 
crowded  that  I  could  scarcely  pass  be- 
tween them.  In  another  house,  in  which 
there  were  only  two  beds,  I  attended 
fourteen  patients.  They  all  lay  on  the 
bouds,  and  noTer  had  their  clothes  off 
during  their  illness.  I  met  with  many 
similar  cases,  ye£,  amidst  the  greatest  des- 
titution and  want  of  domestic  comfort,  I 
have  never  heard,  durina  the  course  of  twelve 
year's  practice,  a  complaint  of  inconvenient 
accommodcUion"  Now,  this  want  of  com- 
plaint, under  such  circumstances,  consti- 
tutes a  Tery  melancholy  part  of  the 
condition.  It  shews  that  physical  wretch- 
edness has  done  its  worst  on  the  human 
sufferer,  for  it  has  destroyed  his  mind. 
'  The  wretchedness  being  greater  than  hu- 
manity can  bear,  annihilates  the  mental 
fiumlties — the  faculties  distinctive  of  the 
human  being.  And  there  is  a  kind  of 
satisfaction  in  this,  for  it  sets  a  limit  to 
the  capacity  of  suffering,  which  would 
otherwise  be  without  bound. 

The  demoralizing  tendency  of  filth  and 
discomfort  is  not  less  obyious  than  their 
injurious  eflftets  on  the  health  and  spirits. 
In  every  large  town  the  crowded  and  neg- 
lected lanes  are  at  once  the  abodes  of 
disease,  and  the  seats  of  crime.  The 
thief,  the  pickpocket,  and  the  burglar, 
find  a  congenial  shelter  amidst  the  filth 
and  squalor  of  these  neglected  localities. 
And  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  vices  should 
flourish  and  congregate  amid  such  scenes 
as  these.  The  neglect  of  the  decencies 
of  life  has  a  debasing  effect  on  the  human 
mind.  Hopeless  poverty  naturally  pro- 
duces recklessness.  There  is  a  point  of 
wretchedness  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  any  respect  for  the  peace 
or  pn^rty  of  others ;  and  to  look,  in  such 
a  case,  for  respect  or  obedience  to  the 
laws,  is  to  expect  to  reap  where  you  have 
not  sown. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  decent 
and  respectable  woman,  coming  into  one 
of  Uiese  dirty  and  neglected  districts,  to 
maintain  that  propriety  of  demeanour 
and  cleanliness  to  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed in  the  country.  '*A  short  time 
ago,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  '*  I  was  standing 
in  one  of  the  streets  branching  off  from 
Rosemary  Lane,  called  Blue  Anchor 
Yard,  watching  a  stream  of  abomination 
that  was  flowing  down  from  a  court  into 
the  open  gutter  in  the  centre  of  the  yard, 
the  open  gutter  being  the  common  recep- 
tacle of  the  filth  from  the  houses.  This 
noisome  stream  was  fiowing  past  a  house 
at  the  door  of  which  stood  a  woman  with 
ruddy  cheeks,  and  neatly  clothed.  *  Five 
times  this  very  day,  Sir/  tM  she  to  me, 


*  hare  I  swept  this  pUoe  as  deamis  I  po«* 
sibly  conldi  and  yon  tee  the  state  in 
which  it  is  again.  It  ia  of  no  use  to  try 
to  keep  it  dean.'  Her  whole  appearance 
indicated  that  she  waa  a  new-oomer ;  in 
a  few  days  she  would  naturally  give  up 
her  hopeless  attempt  to  keep  the  place 
clean,  and  if  she  remained  there,  she 
would  naturally  sink  into  the  state  of 
squalor  and  filth  so  common  among  her 
neighbours." 

The  want  of  a  decent  and  comfortable 
house  has  a  no  less  injurious  effect  on  the 
character  and  habtta  of  the  men.  The 
moral  influence  of  filth  and  discomfort  ia 
seldom  sufficiently  attended  to.  That  in- 
fluence is,  in  the  highest  degree,  antl-sociaL 
The  wretched  state  of  his  home  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  causes  which  in- 
duce a  man  to  spend  his  money  on  strietly 
selfish  gratifications.  He  comet  home 
tired  and  exhausted.  He  wants  quiet; 
he  needs  refreshment;  and  when  filth 
and  discomfort  are  around  him,  it  ia  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  seek  to 
escape  from  them. 

ChQdren  brought  up  in  such  placet  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  disease  and  death; 
and  of  those  who  survive  the  period  of 
childhood,  a  very  large  proportion  do  ao 
with  enfeebled  constitutions,  and  indolent 
and  vicious  habits,  which  render  them  at 
once  a  burden  and  an  annoyance  to  tlie 
community. 

Education,  in  such  circumstances,  ia  of 
little  value,  its  effects  being  neutnliaed 
by  the  bad  examples  the  children  witnesa^ 
and  the  bad  habits  they  form  at  home. 
They  are  in  school  only  a  few  hours; 
their  life  is  diiefly  spent  amid  aoeiiM 
where  the  physical  and  moral  etmoapbere 
are  equally  impure;  and  the  practical 
education  they  there  receive  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  far  greater  influence  in 
forming  their  character  and  babttay  than 
the  formal  and  technical  instruction  they 
receive  at  school. 

To  the  evils  arising  flrom  defective 
sanatory  regulations  must  be  added  tkoae 
occasioned  by  the  inadequate  dimenaiqwa 
of  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  the  want  of 
separate  apartments  in  these  houeea.  In 
most  of  these  dweUinga  the  pn^er  aegre* 
gation  of  the  sexes  is  impossible.  Sntiie 
families  must  necessarily  live,  eat^  nod 
sleep,  in  the  tame  apartmenta ;  and  the 
moral  degradation  arising  ftmxk  this  elate 
of  things  may  be  conceived.  In  tlie  re- 
ports of  the  Sub-Commissioners  uiider  the 
Children's  Employment Gommittion,  each 
instances  at  the  following  are  given  ^^ 
"  A  mother  and  her  ton,  being  an  adnlt^ 
sleep  in  the  same  bed.  Grown-up  femnlet 
and  unmarried  young  men  tkeip  io  the 
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samd  room.  A  man,  his  wife,  and  liis 
wife's  sister,  being  an  adult,  occupy  the 
Bfiine  bed.*'  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
pbyaieal  and  moral  degradation  should 
prerail  in  such  circumstances  as  these  ? 
that  among  the  neglected  inhabitants  of 
the  crowded  and  filthy  lanes  of  our  large 
cities,  there  should  be  so  little  intelli- 
gence, so  slight  an  approach  to  humanity, 
so  total  an  absence  of  domestic  aflf^ction, 
and  of  moral  and  religious  feeling  ?  And 
let  ua  remember  that  the  eviis  which 
have  been  enumerated  are  not  confined 
to  large  towns,  but  exist,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  at  our  own  doors.  The 
condition  of  the  dwellings  and  neighboar- 
hood  of  the  poor,  in  many  parts  of  Dal- 
keith, cannot  but  tend  to  debase  the  cha- 
racter and  blunt  the  moral  sensibilities 
of  tboae  who  occupy  them,  and  to  render 


in  rach  localitieB  the  work  of  rellgioua 
instruction  all  but  hopeless.  Is  there  not 
reason  for  inquiring,  whether,  while  alive, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  duty  of  imparting 
Christian  instruction  to  the  poor  around 
us,  we  have  not  too  much  neglected  the 
debasing  circumstances  of  their  outward 
lot ;  and  whether  it  would  not  be  a  wiser 
exercise  of  Christian  philanthropy  that 
should  combine  both  of  these  important 
objects ;  and  by  securing  to  our  poorer 
neighbours  commodious  and  healthy 
dwellings,  awaken  those  kindly  feelings, 
and  promote  those  purer  tastes,  which 
would  at  once  elevate  their  general  cha- 
racter, and  place  them  in  a  more  hopefVil 
position  for  the  reception  of  religious 
truth? 

(^Tobe  continued.^ 


GREAT  WOBK  GOING  ON  AT  WBSTMINSTEB. 

.. "  Where  there  is  a  wfll  there  is  a  way." 

(^Concluded  from  p.  217.) 


**  All  went  on  delightfully  for  a  time. 
The  little  vessel  was  just  getting  into 
smooth  sailing,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  was  falling  to  pieces,  and  the 
only  remedy  was  to  build  a  new  one! 
.  .  .  .  The  *old  stable'  was  fast 
falling  into  decay.  As  to  repairs,  tlicv 
WGf«  oat  of  the  question ;  the  only  remedy 
was  a  new  building !— Yet  this  seemed 
an  impossibility.  On  inquiry  she  learned 
it  would  cost  about  £200!  The  very 
thought  was  enough.  Such  a  sum  to  be 
raised,  when  she  could  with  difficulty 
just  pay  the  usual  expenses !  She  could 
find  no  one  willing  to  take  such  a  respon- 
sibility, and  she  felt  quite  unable  to  take 
it  herself,  not  possessing,  most  likely,  200 
thUlinga  in  the  world!  However,  she 
began  in  the  old  way,  and  wrote  one 
letter  to  the  lady  before  mentioned,  (one 
of  the  first  friends,  who  had  now  returned 
from  the  Continent.)  ....  The 
answer  was  not  so  satisfactory,  however, 
as  were  those  hitherto  received.  It  con- 
tained neither  money  nor  encouragement, 
but  enclosed  was  a  copy  of  another  letter 
written  to  the  lady  in  question  by  an  in- 
flaential  gentleman,  a  friend  of  hers ;  it 
contained  severe  remarks  to  this  effect : 
*•  That  there  was  more  enthusiasm  than 
prudence  in  the  secretary.  How  could 
she  ever  expect  to  obtain  money  to  huiid 
a  aehoolf  and  then  support  it?'  This 
certainly  fell  on  her  like  cold  water;  yet, 
as  it  will  appear,  a  strong  roaotion  was 


caused,  and  even  this  letter  was  made  of 
real  benefit.  In  her  reply,  she  only  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  of  her  heart;  she  said 
he  was  quite  rights  for,  as  to  prudence,  she 
did  not  profess  to  have  any,  and,  as  to 
enthusiasm,  she  did  not  blush  to  own  it 
in  such  a  cause ;  yet,  acting  on  his  better 
judgment,  she  preferred  now  giving  up 
the  schools,  being  utterly  unqualifi^  to 
take  such  a  charge !  What  was  her 
astonishment,  however,  when  she  re- 
ceived, soon  after,  a  most  polite  apology 
from  the  gentleman,  for  having  in  any 
way  hurt  her  feelings,  and  in  addition, 
£26  towards  a  new  building, — he  uniting 
with  the  lady  in  begging  her  not  to  resign 
her  post ! 

"  How  different  are  the  courses  of  the 
Lord's  people,  yet  how  surely  are  they 
all  directed  by  the  same  unerring  hand  I 
The  ways  are  many,  but  the  end  is  one ; 
for  He  will  direct  all  things  according  to 
the  counsel  of  His  own  wBl,  and  for  His 
own  glory.  Some  Christians  are  permit- 
ted to  choose  their  work,  others  are  led 
on,  while  again  others  are  driven  forward, 
as  if  even  against  their  will.  *  Necessity 
is  laid  upon  them.'  It  was  rather  thus 
with  regard  to  the  writer ;  she  received 
this  pledge  of  further  aid  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  almost  wishing  it  had  been 
committed  to  the  keeping  of  one  of  more 
power  and  ability. 

"  About  the  same  time  another  remark- 
able incident  occurred.    She  was  visiting 
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the  scliooU  one  day,  when,  on  coming  out 
of  the  crazy  door,  she  happened  to  meet  a 
friend  of  iters,  an  arcliitect,  (she  may  per- 
haps mention  bis  name,  it  is  Mr.  Taylor 
of  Parliament  Street.)  lie  raised  an  ex- 
clamation on  seeing  her,  and  added, 
*  Why,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  walk  down 
this  street ;  what  do  you  do  here  ?'  She  { 
only  answered,  *  Come  and  see  ;*  and, 
leading  him  with  her,  she  shewed  him 
the  interior  of  *•  the  old  stable.'  Having 
himself  a  large  family,  he  could  not  see 
unmoved  so  many  little  faces;  and,  on 
being  told  that  a  new  building  was  con- 
temguated,  he  at  once  said  he  would  give 
all  his  professional  services  gratis !  This 
was  an  immense  boon,  and    came  most 

seasonably A  builder  (Mr. 

Carter)  offered  kindly  to  perform  his 
part  at  cost  price:  this  too  was  very 

satisfactory Lord  Ashley 

most  kindly  and  promptly  came,  and  re- 
mained about  an  hour,  examining  the 
roof  and  every  part  he  could  see :  he  then 
promised  aid,  whicb  was  liberally  given, 
chiefly  at  his  own  request,  by  mcmlnjrs 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  uirged 
that  healthy  rooms  should  be  built. 
.  .  •  The  whole  expenses  were  about 
£120, — the  smallness  of  the  sum  being 
owing  to  the  numerous  gifts  of  the  trades- 
peopU  round.  One  gave  stone,  another 
nails,  another  lead,  &c.  Water  was  laid 
on  freely  by  the  Company,  at  the  kind 
proposal  of  the  secretary :  it  may  have 
been,  that  those  who  granted  this  knew 
something  of  the  value  of  *  the  water  of 
Ui^'  Rev.  xzii.  17. 

<*  It  was  a  short  time  after  the  building 
of  these  schools,  that  that  invaluable 
society,  *  The  Ragged  School  Union,' 
was  formed,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury takes  so  active  a  part;  and  it  is 
Suite  believed,  that  the  bringing  of  these 
^ew  Fye  Street  schools  before  the  notice 
of  many  influential  friends,  with  the  sight 
of  the  real  benefit  of  such  an  undertaking, 
were  at  least  aauHty  the  mmMtk  of  leading 
to  the  extension  over  other  parts  of 
jj^ondon  of  like  efforts. 

'*  A  Loan  Library  was  alsoestablished^ 
^d  the  writer  uaed  to  go  at  night  to 
glre  out  the  books.  A  peculiar-looking 
group  received  her  most  cordially.  Men 
and  women,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
street  during  tlie  day,  met  on  these  oc- 
casions to  exchange  their  usual  pursuits 
isa  those  of  a  more  literary  kiutL  They 
took  the  books  eagerly ;  but  her  surprise 
vaa  great  when  she  found  that  many  of 

tliem  eovld  not  read. 

Some  attended  the  evening  school,  and 
learned  to  read,  for  the  sake  of  reading 
the  books  themselves.  Their  satisfaction 
was  q[uite  amusing. 


"  Mai^  little  difficulties  occurred,  how- 
ever.   .    .    .    Having  one  of  the  most 

deplorable  neighbourhoods  to  work  in, 
and  some  of  the  roughest  materials  to 
work  upon,      .    •    •    .      the  writer  felt 
sometimes  almost  ready  to  sink ;  yet  she 
could  not  give  up  the  work,  as,  whatever 
want  of  order,  funds,  or  usual  eooourage- 
nient  there  might  be,  there  was  no  want 
of  chiUren,     .    .    .     There  was  also  no 
lack  of  promises,  given  in  Christ  Jesus, 
for  the  hand  of  faith  to  lay  bold  upon ; 
and  so  she  went  on  too,  from  day  to  day, 
often  sad,  and  nearbf  /amtin^  yet  sus- 
tained by  the  God  of  truth  I    .    •    •    . 
As  usual,  singing  had  the  greatest  attrac- 
tion, and  all  were  won  into  subjection  in 
this  manner.     ......    A  Tract 

Society  was  formed   among   the   boys, 
which  is  still  continued  ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  dews  of  heavenly  blessing  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  on  the  efforts  used. 
....    A  great  number  of  girls  have 

been  trained  as  servants,  and  are  now 
respected  members  of  society  in  their 
station. 

"  Great  interest  is  evinced,  and  an  ear- 
nest desire  for  instruction,  though  their 
beliaviour  has  been  sometimes  almost  past 
endurance.  Yet  it  was  the  lost  whom 
Jesus  came  to  save  I  It  is  a  beantiful 
axiom, '  The  greater  tlie  nced^  the  greater 
should  be  the  efforts.*  The  Lord  Jesus 
welcomed,  received,  and  blessed  mawf 
who  were  considered  6^  their  ffilom  nunfrs 
quite  beneath  their  notioeu 

**  An  interesting  meeting  has  been  com- 
menceij^  and  fur  some  time  carried  on  with 
success,  at  the  school  in  Union  Street, 
for  mothers,  many  of  whom  oome  on  Mon- 
day evenings,  bring  their  clothes  to  mend, 
and  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
other  profitable  books.  Several  Indies 
very  kindly  attend ;  and  these  meetings 
are  highly  Talued,  and  they  have  be^ 
made,  in  sereral  instances^  aUcndy  T«iy 
useful. 

"There  are  now  nine  schmds»  and  950 
children.  The  question  may  now  be 
asked  again,  *  Who  hath  despised  the 
day  of  small  things?'  for  has  not  'the 
little  one  become  a.  thousand  ?' 

*^  The  writer  prays  tliat  the  peiaaei  of 
this  statement  may  be  made  the  osenns 
of  leading  others  to  become  'labouxers 
together  with  God.'  Many  dear  mod 
true  Christians  see  timid,  and  leeUng 
their  own  weakness  moie  tiuui  the 
strength  of  the  Lord,  they  cennoi  per> 
suade  themselves  to  yenlnie  on  the 
work.  The  writer  would  affectionntely 
urge  such  to  make  a  beginnings  On 
a^y,  however,  who  wish  to  be  eoeraged, 
the  importance  ofobswing  the  Lm^m  ankr 
must  be  impresaed.     It  is  iccoBded  of 
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8om6  of  old,  *The7  flrti  gaye  their  own 
selves  unto  the  Lord/  (2  Cor.  Tiii.  6.) 
TkU  mitff  be  the  first  offering  on  omr  part 

*  1  beseech  you,  brethren,  that  ye  present 
your  bodies  m  living  sacrifice,  holy,  ac- 
ceptable unto  Qod,  which  is  your  reason- 
able serrice,'  (Horn.  xii.  I.)  This  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  im,  necessarily 
preceding  any  acceptable  work  done  by 
us.  We  must  work  *from  life,  not  for 
life.'  But  when  this  new  life  is  began, 
the  question  should  be,  '  Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do?'  and  He  who  inclines 
the  heart  to  serre  Him,  will  assuredly 
find  work  for  the  hands,  in  His  own  time 
and  His  own  way.    He  will  gently  say, 

*  It  ahall  be  told  thee  what  thou  shalt 
do.'  The  loving  mind  and  the  obedient 
wiU  alone  are  needed.  The  serrice^f  the 
Lord  is  indeed  'perfect  freedom,'  and 
the  delight  felt  by  those  who  are  engaged 
iu  it  cannot  be  expressed.  Earthly  plea- 
sures cease  to  attract,  and,  like  all  else 
below,  they  perish  in  the  using ;  but  the 
loxor/  of  being  allowed  to  become  the 
means  of  blessing,  is  ever  new,  ever  in- 
creasing I  Such  is  the  experience  of  the 
writer,  to  whom  toil  is  easy  and  pleasant, 
because  of  the  sustaining  power,  the  con- 
stant help,  the  unspeakable  love,  the  pre- 
sence of  tha  Master  1 


*^  A  few  words  from  theUps  of  afaithftd 
servant  of  the  Lord  may  serve  as  a  fit 
conclusion.  They  contain  the  motive  for 
patient,  persevering  effort  in  the  cause  of 
Christ:— 

'*  Lord,  thou  hast  left  me  nothing  of 
sin  to  bear ;  thou  hast  borne  my  brnxlen, 
and  shall  I  refuse  to  bear  thine,  to  take 
up  my  cross  and  follow  thee?  Shall 
I  reftise  to  live  to  thee,  who  didst  die  for 
me  ?  Thou  didst  never  weary  of  bearing 
my  burden,  and  shall  £  weary  of  bearing 
thine  ?  Yes,  thou  didst  weary,  yet  thou 
didst  not  stay  till  thou  conldst  say,  *  It 
is  finished  I'  Lord,  thou  hast  died  for 
me  I    I  will  live  to  thee  l" 

By  a  letter  ftom  Miss  Howelli  dated 

August,  we  learn  that  she  has  opened 

a  twelfth  school,  and  hardly  knows  how 

I  enough  to  adore  the  Lord's  great  good- 

I  ness. 

I  We  call  on  you,  readers,  to  thank  the 
!  Lord  with  her  and  for  her,  and  to  arise 
i  yourselves  and  go  and  try  to  do  likewise ! 

I  H.L. 


CAUTIONS  FOR  THE  TIMES.* 


MocB  that  is  true,  and  much  that  is 
falser  has  been  spc^en  and  written  in  our 
day  against  Popery.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  oomUned  in  any  Protestant  work, 
each  a  profound  and  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  as  will  command 
the  attention  and  defy  the  criticism  of 
the  karoed,  with  the  arguments,  at  the 
same  time,  stated  in  language  so  dear 
that  the  unlearned  shall  be  able  to  com- 
prehend them;  and  the  spirit  also  per- 
vading the  book  at  all  times  so  lair  and 
candid,  that  even  an  enemy  cannot  be 
offended,  and  the  whole  within  the  reach  of 
a  iKior  man's  purse,  as  well  as  his  brains  1 
But  all  these  qualifications  we  find  in  an 
eminent  degree  realised  in  the  series 
of  traote  called,  ^  Cautions  for  the  Times," 
written,  aa  is  well  known,  by  the  acute 
and  learned  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  We 
mean  to  give  a  series  of  extracts  from 
these  tracts  in  those  later  numbers  of 
the  Magazine^  as  coutaining  so  much  more 
that  ia  truly,  dearly,  oonvindngly,  and 
briefly  stated  on  the  great  Popish  con- 
troTcny  than  wa  ooald  ourselves  write. 


TOE  ruTiLmr  op  the  plei  that  the 

B0M18H  church  18  THE  OLD  OKE. 

Another  popular  plea  put  forward  bv 
Roman  Catholics  is,  that  theirs  is  the  old 
religion ;  ours,  quite  a  novelty,  fbunded 
by  Lutlier  and  Henry  the  Eighth.  Henry 
the  Eighth  seeme,  on  these  occasions, 
thrown  in  chieAy  to  make  the  charge  the 
UHMTO  odious,  becanse  he  was  a  hateful 
tyrant.  For  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  English  history  knows  that  lie  was 
as  much  opposed  to  our  prindples  as 
tliey  are,  and  would  have  burned  any 
one  who  publidy  argued  againet  tran- 
substantiation,  as  unmercifully  as  his 
daughter.  Queen  Mary,  whom  they  ac- 
knowledge to  have  been  a  Roman  Catho* 
lie.  But  it  does  not  much  matter  how 
wicked  some  of  the  reformers  may  have 
been,  since  their  wickedness,  how  great 
soever,  is  no  proof  that  the  religion  they 
opposed  was  right.  Jehu,  thoogh  a  bad 
man,  acted  rightly  in  putting  down  the 
worship  of  Baal ;  and  they  must  them- 

•  CautloM  Jbr  the  Timet.  Addrewed  to  the 
parishioners  of  ft  parish  in  Koghuid,  by  th«ir 
foruMr  iUctor. 
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selYGB  allow  that  some  of  their  own 
Popes  have  been  even  monsters  of  ini- 
quity. Nay,  their  great  historian,  Csrdi- 
nai  Baronius,  makes  the  infamous  lires 
of  those  Popes  an  argument  for  the  truth 
of  their  religion  ;  which  must  (he  thinks) 
have  sunk  under  the  scandal  of  their 
vices,  if  it  had  not  been  supported  by  the 
special  providence  of  God. 

But  (not  to  dwell  upon  these  matters) 
the  truth  i9,  that  our  religion  is  the  old 
one,  and  theirs  the  new ;  only  their  cor- 
ruptions do  not  wear  the  garb  of  novelty, 
because  they  came  in  without  being  per- 
ceived, silently  and  gently,  through  a 
long  lapse  of  time ;  whereas  our  reforma- 
tion of  them,  and  restoration  of  the  primi- 
tive faith,  was  made  suddenly  and  all  at 
once.  When  you  scour  a  room,  you  re- 
move, in  an  hour  or  two,  dirt  which  had 
been  gathering  for  several  days ;  yet  that 
is  only  called  keeping  it  clean,  not  chang- 
ing it ;  and  so,  when  you  wash  your  face, 
or  brush  your  clothes.  If  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  thrown 
off  one  by  one,  each  soon  after  it  came 
in,  no  one  would  have  thought  sudii  a 
continual  keqting  the  Church  clean  to  be 
innovation.  But  because  they  were  left 
to  accumulate  too  long,  and  a  great  gene- 
ral correction  had  to  be  made  suddenly 
and  at  once,  therefore  the  restoration  of 
the  old  state  of  things  seems,  to  ignorant 
people,  the  bringing  in  of  a  new  one. 

WEIGHT  OF  ROMISH  OBJECTIONS  TO 
PRITATE  JDDOMBNT. 

But  the  point  which  Roman  Catholics 
love  most  to  dwell  on,  is  the  weakness  of 
private  judgment,  which  they  represent  as 
a  prevailing  reason  why  we  should  rather 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  direction  of  an 
infallible  guide.  In  answer  to  this,  seve- 
ral  Protestant  writers  have  very  well  de- 
fended the  right  of  private  judgment; 
others  have  preferred  to  regard  it  as  a 
duty  t  and,  in  truth,  the  exercise  of  it  is 
both  a  right  and  a  duty;  or  rather,  a  right 
hteoMse  it  is  a  duty.  But  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  of  all  is  the  neoes^ 
sity  of  private  judgment.  A  man  who 
resolves  to  place  himself  under  a  certain 
guide  to  be  implicitly  followed,  and  de- 
cides that  such  and  such  a  church  is  the 
appointed  infallible  guide,  does  decide  on 
his  own  private  judgment  that  one  most 
important  point,  which  includes  in  it  all 
other  decisions  relative  to  religion.  And 
if,  by  his  own  shewing,  he  is  unfit  to  judge 
at  adl,  he  can  have  no  ground  for  confi- 
dence that  ho  has  decided  rightly  in  that 
And  if,  accordingly,  he  will  not  trust 
himself  to  judge  even  on  this  point,  but 
resolves  to  consult  his  priest,  or  some 
other  friends,  and  be  led  entirely  by  thtir 


judgment  thereupon,  still  he  doee,  in  thua 
resolving,  exercise  his  own  judgment  as 
to  the  counsellors  he  so  relies  on.  The 
responsibility  of  forming  some  judgment 
is  one  which,  however  unfit  we  may  deem 
ourselves  to  bear  it,  we  cannot  poatiUy 
get  rid  of  in  any  matter  about  which  we 
really  feel  an  anxious  care.  It  ia  laid 
upon  us  by  God,  and  we  cannot  shake  it 
off.  Before  a  man  can  rationally  judge 
that  he  should  submit  his  judgment  in  other 
things  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  be  must 
first  have  judged,  I.  That  there  is  a  God; 
2.  That  Christianity  comes  from  God ;  3. 
That  Christ  has  promised  to  give  an  in- 
fallible authority  in  the  Church:  4.  That 
such  authority  resides  in  the  Chorch  of 
Rome.  Now,  to  say  that  men  who  are 
competent  to  form  sound  judgments  apoa 
these  points  are  quite  incompetent  to 
form  sound  judgments  about  any  other 
matters  in  religion,  is  very  like  saying, 
that  men  may  have  sound  judgments  of 
their  own  *6«/br«  they  enter  the  Chuidi 
of  Rome,  but  that  they  Ume  all  sound 
judgment  entirely  from  the  moment  they 
enter  it 

MBANINO  OF  '^BBAH  THB  CHURCH." 

.  But  Roman  Catholics  sometimes  tell  na 
that  there  is  in  the  New  Testament  the 
express  command,  ^  Hear  the  Chnrch  ;*' 
and  that  therefore  we  are  bound  to  sub- 
mit implicitly  to  the  Church's  decisions 
upon  ail  points  of  doctrine.  There  is 
nothing  more  necessary,  in  answer  to 
this,  than  to  lay  before  you  the  text 
which  is  profanely  caricatwrtd  in  this 
argument. 

*'  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against 
thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between 
thee  and  him  alone ;  if  he  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  Bat  if  he 
will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  widi  thee 
one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of 
two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  mmj 
be  established.  And  if  he  shall  negleot 
to  hear  them^  tell  it  unto  the  Ghnrdi ;  but 
if  he  neglect  to  liear  the  Churchy  let  him 
be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a 
publican."  (Matth.  xvilL  15-17.)  Here 
it  is  manifest  that  (not  doctrines,  bat) 
disputes  between  man  and  man 
spoken  of;  and  that  the  Chordi 
tioned  is  (not  the  Umvenal,  bat)  i 
particular  church  or  oongregation.  Nov, 
the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  do  not 
believe  that  the  decisions  of  partieaiar 
congregations  are  infisUibly  true. 

YALUB  OF  TRADmOirS* 

Again,  when  Roman  Cathofics  would 
persuade  us  to  receive  their  traditiati»  of 
doctrine  as  certain  tnithsi  without  eau- 
mining  them  by  the  tetts  of  8eriptai«» 
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they  mre  fond  of  reminding  ub  that  it  is 
by  tradition  only  that  we  have  the  Scrip- 
tures themselres.  But  when  you  meet 
such  persons;  yon  may  ask  them,  whether 
they  would  as  readily  belieye  the  correct- 
ness of  a  report  transmitted  by  word  of 
numth  in  popular  rumours^  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  another,  as  if  it  came  in 
a  letter^  passed  from  one  person  to  another 
over  the  same  space  ?  Would  they  think, 
that  because  they  could  trust  most  ser- 
vants to  deliver  a  letter,  however  long  or 
important,  there/ore  they  could  trust  the 
same  men  to  deliver  the  contents  of  a 
long  and  important  letter  in  a  message 
by  word  of  mouth  ?  Let  me  put  a  fami- 
liar case :  A  footman  brings  you  a  letter 
from  a  friend,  upon  whose  word  you  can 
perfectly  rely,  giving  an  account  of  some- 
thing that  has  happened  to  himself,  and 
the  exact  account  of  which  you  are  greatly 
concerned  to  know.  While  you  are  read- 
ing and  answering  the  letter,  the  foot- 
man goes  into  the  kitchen,  and  there 
gives  your  cook  an  account  of  the  same 
thing ;  which,  he  says,  he  overheard  the 
upper-servants  at  home  talking  over,  as 
related  to  them  by  the  valet,  who  said 
he  had  it  from  your  friend's  son's  own 
lips.  The  cook  retails  the  story  to  your 
groom,  and  he,  in  turn,  tells  you.  Would 
you  judge  of  that  »tory  by  the  letter,  or 
the  Utter  by  the  story  ? 

The  esse  of  the  Jewish  Church  is  an 
apt  illustration  of  the  difference  of  secu- 
rity in  the  tradition  of  Scripture  and  the 
tradition  of  doctrine.  The  Jews,  we 
know,  fiiithfuUy  preserved  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  en- 
trusted to  them.  Nor  do  Christ  and  His 
apostles  ever  charge  them  with  corrupt- 
ing or  destroying  their  sacred  books,  as 
no  doubt  they  would  have  done  if  the 
Jewa  had  been  guilty  of  any  such  crime. 
But  our  Saviour  does  blame  them  for 
"  making  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect 
by  their  traditions,"  and  "teaching  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men." 


Might  not  the  Jews  argue,  in  their  turn, 
that  if  we  receive  the  Old  Testament 
from  them,  we  should  also  receive  their 
traditions  ?  the  oral  law  (as  they  call  it) 
no  less  than  the  written  law?  But  our 
Saviour  always  teaches  the  people  to 
bring  the  traditions  of  the  elders  to  the 
test  of  the  written  word. 

But  besides  the  uncertainty  of  tradi- 
tions which  are  received  in  the  Church 
of  Home,  there  is  an  additional  uncer* 
tainty  to  each  individual  Roman  Catho- 
lic, what  are  so  received.  If  he  asks  his 
priest  why  such  or  such  a  point  is  be- 
lieved, or  thing  done,  and  is  told,  **  such 
is  the  tradition  of  the  Church ;"  let  him 
ask  again,  "  how  did  you  learn  that  ?"  It 
will  be  found,  by  pushing  such  inquiries, 
that  the  priest  learnt  it  from  a  book, 
which  reports  that  something  has  been 
reported  by  one  of  the  ancient  fathers,  aa 
having  been  reported  to  him,  as  believed 
by  those  who  had  heard  it  reported  that 
the  apostles  taught  it. 

Are  we,  then,  to  reject  tradition  alto- 
gether ?  The  question  is  as  foolish  as  if 
you  were  to  ask,  wliethcr  books  or  whether 
witnesses  are  to  be  believed  or  not  ?  Some 
things  said  by  them  are  true,  some  are 
false,  and  many  mixed.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  traditions.  The  test  is  Scrip- 
ture ;  not  only  because  written  accounts 
are,  in  their  nature,  more  to  be  relied 
upon  than  reporta  by  word  of  moiith,  but 
also  because  it  is  pUiin  that  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  wrote  their  books  to 
guard  against  the  uncertainties  of  mere 
tradition.  Thus  Luke  tells  Theopliilus 
that  he  had  written  an  account  of  our 
Lord's  life  and  teaching,  that  Theophilus 
"might  know  the  certaintif  [the  exact 
state  of  the  case]  of  those  things  wherein 
he  had  been  instructed."  And  John  and 
Paul,  upon  two  occasions,  correct  false 
reports  (that  is,  traditions)  which  had 
gone  abroad  among  Christians  even  in 
their  own  day.  (John  xzi.  S3 ;  2  Tbess. 
ii.  1-5.) 


^t00(ottars  SntelUgence* 


BRITISH  INDIA. 

IiTDiA  may  be  regarded  dther  in  her 
geographlosl  or  her  political  divisions. 
"We  may  think  of  her  wonderful  Gangetic 
Yftlley,  probably  the  moat  fertile,  exten- 


sive, and  populous  in  the  world ;  of  the 
Deccan,  extending  across  the  peninsula; 
of  Southern  India ;  of  Central  India  ;  of 
the  plains  of  the  Indus;  of  the  vast 
mountainous  regions.  In  this  series  of 
immense  districts  we  may  find  the  high- 
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est  mountains  in  tlie  world,  tome  of  the 
vildest  forests,  some  of  the  richest  plains, 
some  of  the  most  ancient  cities.  We  may 
find  hill  tribes  with  customs  the  most 
barbarous,  and  others  with  manners  the 
roost  simple.  We  may  see  some  terri- 
tories that  are  the  abode  of  the  elephant 
and  the  tiger,  into  which  the  feet  of  civil- 
ized man  appear  never  yet  to  liave  entered. 
We  may  find  the  pestilential  marsh,  or 
heights  of  the  utmost  beauty  and  salu- 
brity. We  may  see  the  oourts  of  kings 
and  prinoesi  colleges  with  advanced  stu- 


dents, ports  of  trade,  thriving  manufac- 
tories, and  all  the  symbols  of  power,  re- 
finement, and  knowledge. 

Or  looking  to  the  political  diviaions, 
we  find  contrasts  as  strange,  and  may 
I  learn  new  lessons  of  the  importance,  and 
I  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  country. 
I  The  following  Uble  presenU  a  brief  view 
!  of  them  all,  with  the  area,  population, 
I  languages,  and  respectWe  numbers  of 
i  missionaries,  according  to  the  most  re- 
i  cent  accounts  :*— 


British  Possessioks. 


Area 
8q.  mites. 


Bengal    Presidency,^ 

including     Bengal,  [ 

Behar,  Orissa,  As-r* 

sam ) 

Agra  Presidency,  ori 

North-western  Pro-f 

vi  nces,     including  r" 

Bnmlelkund  .  .  ) 
Presidency  of  Mad-) 

ras,  including  My-S  126,000    18 

sore } 

Presidency  of  Bom- 
bay  

Puujaub^     •    •    • 


/Bengali 
178,000    35    mUlions  •<^[?^^ 

(.Assamese 


I 


ir«iMft«ri^ 


.  170,210 


68,000 


,8  ».iu.oo.  fflsi^,} 


102;  namely,  69  for 
Bengal,  12  for  the  8 
millions  of  Behar,  and 
21  for  Oriasa&  Assam. 

59 


Scinde 
Ceylon 


65,000 
50,000 
25,000 


(Tamil  ) 

millions  ■<Telugu  > 

(Canarcse  ) 

\\  millions     Scindi 

li  nuIUon.  {^^  } 


145 


26 


5  lately  tent 
1  lately  sent. 


TrIBUTABY  AMD  Alubd  Statbs. 


24,000 

4,000 


6    mUlian.  {^S^Sluui}    »««• 
^  million      Nepalese  None. 


Oude      •    .    . 

Sikim     .    .    . 
Hajpoot,     Jyepore, 

Marwar,     Indore,  i  /n;~q««*«n{  ^ 

Bhopal,  and  other  >  120,000    17    mUUons  -ItJl^So*         \:   N<»« 

principalities  in  the  I  (Umdui         > 

north-west    .    . 
Scindia's   territory, 

called  Gwailor  . 
Guikowar's     terri< 

tory,    called    Gu 

zerat   .    .    .    .    , 
The  Nizam*s  terri.) 

tory.called  Hydra- >•    89,000 

bad  in  the  Deccau) 
Berar  or  Nanpore        57,000 
Sattara,     Sawant-)     -„^^ 

wari.Kolapur.    ;    ^^,000 
Travancore  and  Cochin  6,500 


33,000      4    millions     Ditto 
25,000      2^  millions     Quzerathi 


10    miUion.  {Jarntt^^ 
3    millions     Marathi 


1|  million       Ditto 
1    million       Malayalim 


None. 

6 

>-    None. 

2 

1 

19 


•  "We  do  not  pledge  0QrseIve4  to  the  perfect 
aoouracj  of  these  ttaHetlee  m  to  the  area  and 
papuUtioa  of  the  eeverml  dialrlets.  as  they  diiTer 
materially  from  that  dittrtbution  of  the  popula- 
tion to  be  found  in  certain  pupers— Trigdnomet. 
rieal  terrey  (India)-ordttred  by  the  House  of 
CotfHBoas  to  ba  prlat«d,  AprU  U,  lt9i.    TIm 


population  of  Bombay  and  its  soborbi.  for  In. 
stance,  ia,  in  these  papers,  stated  to  amount  to 
659. 1 19.  instead  of  SIMM.  Any  laAoe«i«d«a  «r 
discrepancies  which  may  occur,  boweTsr.  dvaot 
diminish,  by  a  feather's  wehrbt,  the  force  of  iltel 
appeal  which  snch  an  exposltton  of  IikB^t  limevi 
aitlMi  addrsMM  to  svary  tiion<htfta  aribsd. 
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Ikdbpbndent  States. 


Sq  miUt        PopvlaUon, 

rTtttCffO*                 ftVMW€T  fff 

D.^pntr.    terri-}    3„  ,^  '   ,    „,„,„    |Hmdar  ^^  J    ^_ 

Kepal       .    .    .          36,000      2    millioni     Nepalese            None, 

Bntan       .    .    .         20,000      1    million    { ^^i^/**" }    None. 

FOREIGK  PO88ESBIOV0. 

French  Possessions         630      210,000         {TdiSu         }    ^^°"®- 

Portngnese   .    .          1,200       500,000         {^^^^    i    ^^°^' 
•                     *                     0                    0 

Let  as  next  glance  at  the  cities  or  towns  of  India,  with  their  population, 

and  the 

number  of  missionaries  proTided  for  them, — 

PopuUxHon, 

r^M^.»i«            Numbet  of  Mii- 

Calcatta  and  the  snbarbs             800,000 

Bengali 

37 

Madras    .           .           .              700,000 

Tamil 

25 

Bombay  .            .            .               230,000 

Marathi 

13 

Bacca      .            .           .               200,000 

Bengali 

2 

Benares  .           •           .              300,000 

Hindui  and  Hindustani 

11 

-Agra        .           .            .               120,000 

Ditto 

12 

Moorshedabad  and  Berhampore    120,000 

Bengali  and  Hindustani 

2 

Midnapore          .           .                70,000 

Bengali 

None. 

Delhi       .            .            .               150,000 

Hindustani 

None. 

Patna      .            .            .               200,000 

Hindui  and  Hindustani 

1 

Lucknow             .            .               300,000 

Ditto 

None. 

Saugnr    .           .           .                70,000 

Ditto 

None. 

Bareilly  .            .            .                 65,000 

Ditto 

None. 

Snrat       .            .            .               160,000 

Guzerathi 

None. 

AlUhabed           .           .                70,000 

Hindui  and  Hindustani 

4 

MirzapcHO            .            .                 55,000 

Ditto 

3 

Poona      .            .                            100,000 

Marathi 

I 

Ahmedabad         .           .               100,000 

Ditto 

None. 

Joadpore            .           .                60,000 

Hindui 

None. 

Jeypore               .            .               300,000 

Ditto 

Npne. 

Uydrabad  in  the  Deccan              200,000 

Tamil 

None. 

Kagpore                        .                80,000 

Marathi 

2 

To  these,  if  I  had  the  needful  statis- 
tics, I  might  add  many  more  towns,  like 
Gwalior,  Lahore,  Furruckabad,  Azim- 
ffhur,  Masulipatam,  Bangalore,  and  Tan- 
jore ;  but  the  towns  I  have  mentioned 
above  will  suffice  as  specimens.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  besides 
many  large  towns  with  more  than  50,000 
inhabitants,  India  has  also  a  countless 
number  of  others,  with  a  population  rang- 
ing from  5000  to  30,000 ;  towns,  in  fact, 
fully  equal  to  the  average  of  the  English 
coantry  towns,  and  the  principal  boroughs 
in  the  agricultural  counties.  The  places 
vehere  large  weekly  markets  are  held,  or 
where  pilgrims  occasionally  assemble  in 
fgveBt  crowds,  are  also  almost  mnumer* 

able. 

*  *  * 

I  turn  to  those  who  hitherto  have  be- 
stowed on  India  that  which  has  cost 
tbem  nothing — slight  contributions,  heart- 
leas  prayers.  From  them  I  entreat  a  large 
bean-offeriog  of  all  the  substance  that 


the  Lord  has  blessed  them  with ;  and 
much  heartfelt  prayer  for  more  of  His 
Spirit  on  the  missions  and  people  of  India. 
I  entreat  their  pitying  love,  and  the  cheer- 
ful sacrifices  of  love,  on  behalf  of  this  sin- 
bound  land.  And  I  implore  all  those 
whose  hearts  the  Lord  has  made  willing 
to  offer  themselves  as  missionaries  for  this 
grreat  and  degraded  country, — I  implore 
them  most  earnestly,  not  to  let  unbelief, 
not  to  let  fear,  keep  them  back.  Yet  a 
little  while,  and  the  season  of  labonr  will 
be  over,  and  we  shall  hear  our  gracious 
Master  say,  *'Conie,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father  I"  How,  then,  can  we  deny  Him 
now,  in  this  short  space  of  fleeting  life, 
the  ardent  service  of  all  our  powers,  in 
the  field  to  which  His  Spirit  calls  us? 
We  love  Him,  and  shall  we  refuse  the 
substantial  proof?  True,  He  can  work 
without  means,  and  '*  save  by  many  or  by 
few  ;**  but  He  has  granted  us  the  privi- 
lege of  working  for  Him;  He  bids  us 
occupy  till  He  shall  oome  ?  He  says,  **  Go 
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work  Uhday  in  my  vineyard ;"  He  says, 
''  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature;"  and  y^t 
how  many  hesitate  and  shrink  back  I 
How  many  say,  "  I  go,  sir,"— but  go  not  I 
I  beseech  all  who  waver,  to  *'  be  strong 
in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His 
might."  India  stretches  out  her  bauds 
to  God :  He  beholds  her  disease  and 
agony ;  His  soul  is  grieved  for  her  misery, 
(Judges  z.  16;)  by  His  providence  He 
points  His  believing  people  to  her  invita- 
tions and  her  woe ;  and  yet  (oh !  that  it 
may  be  so  no  longer  I)  they  hear  as  if 
they  heard  not— they  leave  her  cry  un- 
heeded ;  and  wliile  lier  myriads  arc  de- 
scending to  the  grave,  day  by  day,  they 
shut  up  the  bowels  of  their  compassion, 
and  wiU  not  come  to  her  relief.* 


Few  of  our  readers  are  perhaps  aware 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  missionary  opera- 
tions carried  on  in  our  Eastern  empire. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  missionary 
agency  has  been  constantly  increasing, 
and  with  it  the  blessed  results.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  more  than  thirty  years  since  it 
can  be  said  that  missions  have  been  effi- 
ciently prosecuted  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
owing  to  the  obstnicttons  thrown  in  their 
way  by  the  government.  But  the  little 
one  has  become  a  thousand,  every  year 
adding  its  impetus  to  the  enlarging  host 
The  principsl  stations  of  twenty-two 
English  and  American  Societies,  are  two 
hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  at  which 
labour  four  hundbed  and  thbeb  mis- 
sionaries. Of  these  twenty-two  are  or- 
dained natives. 

This  array  is  increased  by  five  hundred 
and/i/ty-Me  native  preachers,  whose  itin- 
crances  embrace  every  available  spot  in 
which  to  proclaim  the  everlasting  Gos- 
pel. 

The  results  of  the  labours  of  this  large 
number  of  missionaries  are  seen  in  the 
formation  of  three  hundred  and  nine  native 
churches^  containing  seventeen  thousand 
three  hundred  andfifty'Six  members  or  com- 
municants. Of  these  it  would  appear  that 
at  least  five  thousand  were  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  Christian  communion 
on  satisfactory  evidence  of  conversion, 
such  as  is  practised  among  the  dissent- 
ing churches  of  Great  Britain. 

The  benefits  of  Christian  instruction 
are  not,  however,  confined  to  this  body 
of  converts.  They  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  native  Christian  community,  compris' 
ing  one  hundred  and  three  thousand  indivi- 

•  *'  The  urpent  aaima  of  India  for  more  Christ. 
ion  MUiUms."  By  a  Utjman  in  JndU.  W.  H. 
DAlton,  Cockspar  Street. 


duals,  who  regularly  exgoy  the  blessings 
of  biblical  instruction,  and  are  constanUy 
under  the  eye  of  the  missionary,  and  from 
the  midst  of  whom  continually  come  forth 
many  to  confess  the  name  of  Christt 


We  would  follow  up  those  facts  by 
addressing  our  readers  in  the  trutli- 
fnl  and  affectionate  words  which  were 
addressed  by  Mr.  Thomsoa  of  Mad- 
ras to  a  meeting  of  the  Ladies*  Associa- 
tion in  Edinburgh  :— 

«  Pardon  me  if  I  aay,  I  do  not  think 
our  National  Church  has  done  what  it 
ought  to  have  done.  I  cannot  think  that 
four  or  five  missionaries  are  all  that  it 
might  be  expected  to  send  forth  to  assist 
in  the  conversion  of  120  milUona  of  people. 
Look  at  Scotland,  where,  I  believe,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  are  not  lees  than  2500 
Protestant  ministers,  being  about  one  to 
every  1 100  of  the  whole  population.  This 
is  well ;  bqt  surely  if  a  country  can  do 
this  for  itself,  it  mi^ht  do  more  for  others, 
and  especially  for  those  who  are  our  own 
fellow-subjects.  I  do  not  dei^r  of  want 
of  means  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ; 
for  I  have  seldom  found,  that  where  a 
good  work  is  to  be  done,  and  where  it  is 
appreciated,  as  I  hope  this  work  is,  that 
the  means  are  wanting.  And  yoo,  my 
countrymen  and  countrywomen,  have  re- 
sponded faithfully  to  these  requisitioiy 
for  your  help ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  yon 
will  ever  consider  it  one  of  your  greatest 
privileges  to  be  able  to  give  to  tndi  a 
purpose.  It  is  true,  that  notliing  can  be 
done  without  money ;  and  it  is  to  you  and 
others  in  this  country  that  our  misaioos 
must  look  for  what  is  necessary  for  their 
proper  support.  India's  call,  however,  is 
for  labourers  as  well  as  money  ;  for  men 
who  will  go  there  to  tell  the  people  what 
truth  is,  and  to  supply  the  blank  which 
is  being  created  by  the  very  efforts  we 
have  ourselves  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting. I  hold  a  list  in  my  hand  of  the 
number  of  ordained  chaplains  and  mis- 
sionaries, connected  with  different  Pro- 
testant persuasions,  now  labouring  in  tlie 
Madras  Presidency ;  and  when  I  read  it 
to  you,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  the  Church  of  our  ancestors,  for 
which  they  bled  and  died,  the  Church  of 
our  country,  and  the  Church  of  our  all^ 
tion,  does  not  hold  the  place  we  shooU 
wish  it  to  do  in  this  category.  I  speak 
only  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  d  which 
alone  I  have  any  practical  acquaintance. 
I  find  that  within  its  boundjuy  there 
are,-^ 

f  {Baptist)  JfiftioNOffy  i7<r«V. 
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<3biurdi  of  Borland  .   95  Chaplains 
Do.  oo.       .    6S  MiasionariM  conneoted 

with  the  "Church  Mia. 
alon"  and  the  *'  Society 
for  Propagation  of  the 
Goapel/' 
London  Mission       .    29  Missionaries. 
American  Mission   .14        ]>o 
Weslejan  Mission    .    13        Do. 
Erangelical  Lutheran 

Mission  9        Do. 

Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land       ...     9        Do. 

CbarohofScottond     «   jSffiHSL'i*;  *. 
Ainoriean  B^tists       S  Missionaries. 
Uoiurians       .       .      1        Do. 

InaU.lrr 


CHINA. 

THB  YIELD  OF  MIISIOKART  LABOUR. 

CaiifA  18  marked  off  from  all  other 
countries  by  one  faot ;  it  contains  one- 

XKIRD  of  the  HOMAir  RAGE,  UNDER  ONE 
UOVBRNMBNT,  AND  CAPABLE  OF  UNDER- 
STANDING ONE  WRITTEN  LANOUAOE.     The 

only  other  country  in  the  world  which 
comes  near  it  in  this  respect,  is  one  ad- 
jacent to  it^India,  which  contMns  about 
one-sixth  of  our  race,  all  under  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  As  late  as  the  year 
1836,  the  Emperor  of  China  issued  an 
edict,  forbidding  the  profession  of  Christ- 
ianity under  the  heaviest  penalties.  But, 
only  a  few  years  after,  the  treaty  of 
Nankioor  secured  to  missionaries  the  right 
to  erect  chapels  at  '*  the  five  ports,"  and 
to  go  into  the  interior  for  a  twenty-four 
hours*  journey.  Although  this  is  the  sole 
extent  to  which  China  is  yet  legcUfy  open 
to  missionaries,  it  is  well  known  that,  in 
defiance  of  the  law,  and  often  with  im- 
punity, though  not  without  danger,  the 
Romish  missionaries  have  penetrated  into 
the  interior,  and  made  converts  in  the 
most  remote  provinces.  In  the  year  1846, 
an  important  document  was  published 
by  the  Government,  notifying  that  every 
form  of  Christianity  might  be  freely  pro- 
fessed. A  recent  alteration  in  the  law, 
as  to  the  traveb  of  missionaries  in  the 
interior,  extends  their  term  from  twenty- 
four  hours  to  SEVERAL  MONTHS.  Mission- 
aries of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
have  visited  places  fifty  miles  from  the 
porta  without  obstruction,  preaching  and 
distributing  Christian  books ;  and  one  of 
them  says,  that  "  a  missionary  can  work 
for  days  together  in  an  inland  city,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance."  And  in  one  part 
of  the  Quang-tung  province  a  mission 
has  been  established  tor  several  years  by 
the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society,  which 
has  about  eighty  converts,  and  occupies 
five  preaching  places, — six  native  evangeU 
iatM  being  employed.  It  is  stated,  that 
the  brethren  at  this  post  have  access 
to  about  a  million  and  a»half  of  people. 


Another  German  missionary  in  the  same 
province  states  that  he  has  access  to  about 

NINETY    TOWNS    AND    TILLAOBS,    SOmO    of 

which  contain  ten  thousand  souls. 

From  these  facts  it  is  apparent,  that 
though  the  five  ports  offer  the  chief 
facility,  they  are  not  absolutely  the  only 
parts  of  China  where  a  missionary  may 
safely  labour.  Directly  or  indirectly, 
the  whole  country  must  eventually  feel 
the  influence  of  present  exertions ;  and, 
that  our  friends  may,  at  leisure,  familiar- 
ize their  minds  with  the  immensity  of 
human  want  represented  by  the  word 
'*  China, "  and  with  the  incomparable 
sphere  for  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel 
which  is  presented  by  that  wonderful 
region,  we  will  give  the  following  esti- 
mates of  its  population,  for  the  basis  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Chinese 
Gleaner.  It  is  well  known  that  the  habit 
of  taking  the  census  has  long  prevailed 
in  China ;  the  members  of  every  family 
must  be  registered  under  severe  legal 
penalty. 
By  a  census  in  1711,  the  population  was 
28,605,716 
Do.  1763  do.  103,050,060 
Do.  1792  do.  304,467,200 
Do.  1812  do.  362,467,183 
The  last  of  these  periods  shews  an  in- 
crease of  one  and  a-half  per  cent,  per 
annum,  through  a  period  of  twenty  years ; 
at  the  same  rate  the  country  at  this  day 
would  contain  FOUR  HUNDRED  AND 
FIFTY  MILLIONS  OF  SOULS! 

Besides  China  Proper,  the  countries 
called  Chinese  Colonies  are  very  import- 
ant ;  they  are  supposed  to  bo  peopled  as 
follows  :— 

Manchuria, 6,000,000 

Mongolia, 10,000,000 

Thibet,  including  Ladak,   8,000,000 
Hi, 2,000,000 

25,000,000 

WHAT  OTHXR  CHURCnXS  HATE  DONB. 

Not  till  the  year  1807,  did  any  of  the 
Protestant  churches  send  an  evangelist 
to  these  hundreds  of  millions  of  heathens. 
It  was  the  London  Missionary  Society 
which  it  pleased  the  great  Lord  of  the 
harvest  to  honour,  by  thrusting  out  from 
its  ranks  the  first  labourer,  in  the  person 
of  Dr.  Morrison.  Twenty  years  elapsed 
before  any  other  Society  came  forward ; 
then  the  Society  of  the  Netherlands  sent 
Dr.  Gutzlaff,  so  lately  dead.  Three  years 
later,  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  sent  Drs.  Abeel  and  Bridgeman. 
Five  years  more  brought  the  American 
Episcopalians  into  the  field.  And  one 
by  one  the  British,  American,  and  Con- 
tinental Societies  have  taken  their  place 
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in  the  mflUant  host  on  the  frontier  of  twenty-one«    The  total  namber  of  yran 


this  great  empire.  In  all,  one  hundred 
and  iifty  men  have  been  sent  out,  of 
whom  seventy-three  are  now  in  China. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  majority  have 
been  Americans;  for  they  have  been 
eighty-eight  against  forty-seven  English- 
men, and  fifteen  from  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety has  sent  out  thirty-fonr  labourers 
from  the  commencement ;  and  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  eleven.  The  pre- 
sent position,  then,  of  the  churches  is  this : 
they  have  soTenty-three  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  for  a  heathen  population  of  abont 
four  hundred  ond fifty  miliums  ;  or  one  faif • 
gionary  to  six  milUans  of  souls  I* 

HUTORT  OF  TUOSB  WHO  HAVB  LABOVaBD. 

Of  these  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
seventy-three  are  now  in  China,  and  five 
are  absent  on  account  of  health  or  other 
reasons.  Twenty-five  died  in  the  field 
of  labour,  or  on  their  passage  home ;  of 
these,  three  were  killed  by  violent  hands 
among  the  natives ;  four  were  drowned  ; 
five  died  duiing  the  voyage  taken  for 
restoration  of  health.  'I'ho  remaining 
thirteen  died  at  their  station,  or  when 
absent  in  the  prosecution  of  their  mis- 
sionary labours.  Twenty- five  revisited 
their  native  land ;  fort^-eight  have  re- 
tired, most  of  whom  did  so  on  account 
of  their  own  ill  health,  or  that  of  their 
families.  One  hundred  are,  or  have  been 
Boarried,  aocording  to  this  list,  but  satis- 
factory data  in  all  cases  have  not  been 
obtainable  on  this  point;  eleven  of  this 
number  married  again  after  entering 
the  service  of  their  Missionary  Society. 
Nineteen  of  the  whole  number  were 
physioians,  and  eight  of  these  were 
clergymen  at  the  same  time.  Four  are 
printers.  Of  the  hundred  who  were 
married,  twenty-four-  lost  their  wives 
while  at  their  stations,  or  in  foreign 
lands,  showing  a  far  greater  per  centage 
of.  deaths  among  femates  than  malps, 
being  nearly  one-fourth  to  one-sixth, 
including  the  seven  males  who  died  by 


of  the  forty-eight  who  have  retired  from 
the  service  of  their  Society,  or  from  the 
Missionary  labours  among  the  Chinese, 
is  two  hundred  and  two,  or  an  average 
of  about  four  and  ona-fifUi  years  to  sacb. 
Some  of  these  have  been  induced  to 
retire,  in  addition  to  other  reasons,  bj 
the  little  progress  they  made  in  leaming 
the  Chinese  language;  and  fully  three 
years  may  be  dedacted  from  the  period 
of  serviceable  labour  of  every  missioniry 
as  time  spent  in  learning  the  language. 

THE  SEVERAL  CHTNESB  XISBION8. 

The  Mission  at  Canton  is  the  ooe 
which  has  been  longest  established,  Rer. 
Dr.  Morrison  havin<;  occupied  it  alone 
from  1808  until  February  1830,  with  the 
exception  of  abont  a  year,  wbea  Rer. 
Dr.  Milne  was  with  him.  The  total 
number  of  missionaries  who  have  bees 
stationed  at  this  city  is  fifteen,  of  whom 
nine  still  reside  here. 

The  Mission  at  Honghong  has  ben 
established  sinee  the  cession  of  theiilaad 
in  1844.  Rev.  I.  J.  Roberta  first  settled 
there  in  1840,  and  at  no  time  has  the 
station  since  been  vacant.  There  are  now 
ten  missionaries  residing  at  Hongkong. 

The  Mission  at  Amoy  was  commenced 
in  1841,  and  sinee  that  time  the  statifln 
has  been  constantly  oeenpied.  Sixteen 
missionaries  in  all,  connected  with  fire 
societies,  have  resided  there,  of  whom 
eight  are  now  residing  at  the  station. 

The  Mission  at  Fuh-chau  wat  per- 
manently commenced  in  January  1847, 
by  Rev.  S.  Johnson,  of  the  A.  B.  C  F. 
M.,  though  Rev.  George  Smith  (now 
Bishop  of  Victoria)  had  made  an  explor- 
ing visit  to  the  city  in  December  \^AX 
There  have  been  sixteen  roissionariei 
labouring  at  this  place,  eleven  ^  whom 
are  now  resident  at  the  station,  and  one 
is  absent  for  the  restoration  of  health. 

The  Mission  at  Ningpo  was  perman- 
ently commenced  in  1844,  by  D.  J.  Mac- 
go  wan,  M.L>.,  of  the  American  Baptist 


casualties  or  violence.    Of  these  twenty'-    Missionary  Union,  though  Rev.  W.  Mitee 
fm,ri«,1iflfi  Mr-  J«mo«  u  tKo  r.ni«  ..o««  «p   had  rcsidcd  thero  seven  months  doring 


four  ladies,  Mrs.  James  is  the  only  case  of 
casualty.  In  addition  to  the  list  of  mis- 
sionaries and  their  families,  eighteen  un- 
married females  have  been  sent  out  as 
assistants  to  various  missions,  seven  of 
whom  have  married  after  their  arrival. 

The  total  number  of  years  of  labour 
of  the  twenty-five  who  have  died  in  the 
field,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- four,  or 
an  average  of  five  and  a-half  years  to 
each ;  but  four  of  this  number  aggre- 
gated seventy  yearn,  leaving  an  average 
of  only  three  years  to  the  remaining 
•  WtO^yan  Hisskmasy  NoUces, 


the  two  previous  years.  There  are  now 
fourteen  missionaries  stationed  at  the 
city,  and  one  lady.  Miss  Aldersey,  en- 
gaged in  female  education. 

The  Mission  at  Shangkae  is  the  lirg^t 
at  any  of  the  five  ports,  there  bemg  now 
twenty- one  missionaries,  with  their  wives 
and  four  female  assistants,  residhig  at 
this  place. 

Reader !  think  of  China  ffometliMi  vbca 
yon  pray, "  Thy  kingdom  come  V*udA  wb« 
you  can  help  God%  wavkgDiDf  oa  tbcr^ 
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By  the  Bev.  Hobriit  W.  Thoxsok,  Mloister  of  OrmlstotL 
**  Tli«  hail  fthaU  twMp  awftj  Um  rcftiffe  of  1Im.**->Imiah  zzviU.  17. 


TiiESB  words  were  spoken  by  Isaiah  when 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  were  in  great 
dang»r  and  in  great  aecurity.  They  were 
in  dangeri  because  they  had  sinned,  and 
had  to  deal  ^'^^  <^  ^^^7  ^od  who  hateth 
sin.  They  were  in  security,  because  they 
had  falae  hopes,— they  had  **  refuges  of 
Uee." 

The  danger  of  an  ungodly  man  is  gene- 
rally equalled  by  his  repose.  In  Noah's 
time^  how  great  was  the  danger  I  and  still 
how  great  was  the  peace  1  God  was  angry, 
and  warned ;  men  listened,  and  slept  on ; 
and  eren  when  they  saw  the  great  ark 
finished,  and  the  mysterious  assemblage 
of  living  things  at  its  door,  they  still  had 
hope, — they  had  a  refuge  of  lies.  So  too 
was  it  in  tlie  days  of  the  prophets.  How 
often  do  we  find  them,  in  mournful  strains, 
defloiing  the  guilt  and  apathy  of  their 
ooButrymen!  Jeremiah  rebuking  the  care- 
Jessness  of  tliose  who  said,  "  Peace,  when 
there  was  no  peace ;"  and  Ecekiel  saying 
to  them,  *'  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye 
die  ?"  while  the  prophet  in  the  text,  sur- 
veying tiie  same  sad  spectacle  which  his 
brotiier* prophets  at  other  times  surveyed, 
— sinners  in  peril  and  sinners  in  repose, 
•-4ireaka  forth  into  the  sad  denunciations 
of  the  verse  before  us,  *'  Judgment  also 
will  I  lay  to  the  line,  and  righteousness 
to  the  plummet ;  and  the  hail  shall  sweep 
away  tide  refuge  of  lies." 

The  symbol  of  the  text  is  well-fitted  to 
describe  the  false  character  of  a  sinner's 
liope.  A  refuge  of  lies  is  one  which  de- 
ceives by  a  show  of  safety — invites  man 
within  it,  and  then  refuses  to  protect  him. 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  sinner's  hope. 
He  builds  that  hope  on  something  which 
has  the  semblance  of  safety,  and  which 
leaves  him  unsheltered  when  dangers  ga- 
ther around  him.  Every  imgodly  man 
liaa  aeiDe  auch  refuge.  True,  indeed,  men 
difBbr  with  regard  to  the  thing  on  which 
tfaey  depcDd,-«Mme  iroat  to  one  thicg, 

11.-IV. 


some  to  another.  But  differing  as  they 
do  in  the  ground  of  their  hopes,  they 
agree  in  this,  that  till  they  find  Christ 
they  trust  to  a  shadow,  which  may  bliud 
and  satisfy  for  awhile^  and  will  leave 
them  uncovered  when  Christ  cometh  at 
judgment.  They  trust  to  a  refuge,  which 
will  then  be  proved  to  be  "  a  refuge  of 
lies." 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  false  and 
deceiving  refuges. 

Some  place  their  hopes  on  their  own 
righteommees.  They  expect  to  be  saved 
through  something  that  tliey  have,  or 
something  that  they  can  do.  This  is  an 
old  refuge.  To  this  Cain  trusted.  Ue 
offered  to  the  Lord  the  first-fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  evidently  looked  to  that  oWsr- 
ing  as  a  meritorious  act,  instead  of  turn- 
ing, like  his  brother,  the  eye  of  faith  to 
the  Lamb  of  God.  Ue  was,  in  tliis  re- 
spect, the  type  of  a  class  which  has  pos- 
sessed its  representatives  in  every  age 
of  the  world's  history.  The  form  which 
self-confidenoe  assumes  in  one  case,  may 
differ  from  that  whidi  it  assumes  in  an- 
other. In  one  case  we  may  find  man 
trusting  to  unhallowed  rites — to  bodily 
torture,  as  the  ground  of  liope;  in  an- 
other, as  with  the  Pharisee  of  old,  he  m^y 
rely  on  fasts,  payment  of  tithes,  and  broad 
phylacteries;  in  a  third,  he  may  place 
his  hopes  in  confession,  payment  of  money 
to  priestly  extortioners,  or  pilgrimages  to 
distant  shrines,  or  the  repeating  of  pray- 
ers in  an  unknown  tongue;  but  in  all 
these  cases  it  is  something  that  man  can 
do  in  which  he  confides,— in  all,  we  see 
a  refuge  of  lies.  Nor  is  this  feeling  of 
self-trust  confined  to  lands  or  churches 
whose  creeds  avowedly  sanction  it;  we 
find  it  in  churches  whose  doctrines  are 
sound.  It  is  found  in  every  soul  which 
is  unchanged  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  How 
many  are  there  who  build  Uieir  hope  on 
their  moral  obedience!    Why  do  tboy 
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hope  to  be  sared?  Because  they  are 
holj,  or  think  themselyes  so.  They  con- 
template their  outward  decency  of  de- 
portment with  a  well-pleased  eye.  "I 
am  sober,**  they  say;  **I  am  honest  in 
my  dealings  with  others ;  I  neither  swear 
nor  lie ;  my  character  is  unspotted  in  the 
world;  my  name  untainted  by  the  breath 
of  calumny;  I  am  a  decent  and  correct 
man ;  surely  there  is  no  fear !"  And  the 
man  who  thinks  thus,  may  wonder  all  the 
while  at  the  blindness  of  thp  Mohammed- 
an, the  Papist,  or  the  Hindu  ;  forgetting 
that,  with  his  clear  light,  he  is  in  greater 
guilt  and  danger  than  they  are. 

In  other  cases,  we  find  man  looking  to 
ceremonial,  and  not  to  moral  obedience, 
for  acceptance  with  God.  The  Pharisee 
said,  *'I  fast  twice  in  the  week;"  and 
looked  proudly  to  heaven  when  he  said 
BO.  The  self-righteous  man  says,  '*I  come 
to  clmrch,  attend  communions,  read  my 
Bible;  I  have  family  worship;  I  am  a 
very  strict  man  in  the  discharge  of  reli- 
gions duty.  This  God  will  accept;  I 
have  nothing  to  fear." 

Sometimes  we  find  man  making  a  Sa- 
viour of  his  faith.  Instead  of  looking  to 
the  object,  he  looks  to  the  act  of  faith  as 
a  ground  of  acceptance  with  God.  lie 
makes  a  merit  of  his  religious  belief.  He 
gives  an  intellectual  assent  to  the  truths 
of  the  Bible,  and  offers  this  to  God  as  the 
price  of  salvation. 

Now,  in  these  cases  to  which  we  have 
referred,  we  have  different  grounds  of 
confidence ;  but  in  every  case  the  ground 
is  something  personal  to  man  himself. 
This  constitutes  it  a  **  refuge  of  lies." 
To  prove  this,  we  appeal  to  God's  state- 
ments :  He  has  said,  "  By  the  works  of 
the  law  no  fiesh  living  shall  be  justified." 
"By  grace  arc  ye  saved."  We  appeal, 
secondly,  to  God's  character :  He  is  spot- 
less in  His  justice.  That  justice  calls  on 
him  to  give  to  all  only  what  they  deserve; 
but  imperfect  obedience  and  imperfect 
faith  cannot  deserve  eternal  life.  We 
appeal,  tfiirdly,  to  God's  deed :  He  gave 
Clirist,  His  own  Son,  to  die.  He  would 
not  have  done  so  could  man  have  saved 
himself.  The  word,  the  character,  the 
work  of  God,  combine  to  prove,  that  if  a 
sinner  trusts  for  safety  to  anything  be 


can  do  or  offer  himself  he  ia  ^ding  him- 
self in  a  "  refuge  of  lies." 

Second   Refuge — The  mercy   of  God. 
Thousands  glide  pleasantly  through  life, 
saying,  ''God  is  merciful;   there  is  no 
fear  of  me."    How  often  is  such  a  state-. 
ment  made  by  the  dying  sinner  on  his 
bed  of  disease  ?    He  looks  back  on  a  lite 
of  sin  with  an  easy  eye,  and  with  an  easj 
eye  sees  the  dark  valley  open,  taying, 
"  God  is  merciful ;  there  is  no  fear  of  me,'* 
while  sometimes  this  ground  of  hope  is 
alluded  to  by  bereaved  or  sympatbiziDp 
friends,  when  the  spirit  of  a  great  tnm^ 
gressor  has  passed  away.    Brethren,  vere 
mercy  God's  only  attribute,— -did  no  otb^ 
perfection  adorn  His  throne, — if  the  voice 
of  compassion  raised  its  accents  in  hea- 
ven mingled  with  no  other  atnuns,— tken 
such  a  refuge  might  not  be  a  refuge  uf 
lies.     But,  ah!  God  is  just  as  well  w 
merciful.  He  is  a  God  of  hoUneas  as  well 
as  a  God  of  love.    These  two  pofectioni, 
justice  and  mercy,  are  reconciled  in  the 
case  of  those  who  seek  and  find  Christ. 
To  all  who  are  not  in  Cluist,  God  will  ait 
last  be  terribly  just.   To  remain  severed, 
therefore,  from  Christ,  and  still  depend 
on   mercy, — to  mock  God,  on  the  one 
band,  by  despising  His  own  Son,  and,  ob 
the  other,  to  trust  to  His  compassion,  is 
indeed  a  foolish  confidence ;  it  is  a  refage 
of  lies.    Was  mercy  the  only  attribute 
which  He  displayed  when  He  opened  the 
windows  of  heaven  and  the  fountains  of 
the  deep,  and  bid  the  great  deluge  come 
—or  when  He  brought  fire  from  heaven 
to  change  the  fair  cities  of  the  pbun  into 
the  blackened  sepulchre  of  their  peop^ 
— or  when  he  breathed  on  the  proud  ho?: 
of  Sennacherib,  and  their  spirits  passed 
away?    Did  Belshazzar,  or  Ananias, or 
the  people  of  Jerusalem,  experience  the 
power  of  no  attribute  but  that  of  love  ? 
Ah!    they    scorned    mercy,    and    Hi* 
patience  was  worn  out    Sinners,  je  ^ 
as  they  did,  and  still  you  hope  on..   Go 
think  of  them,  and  learn  that  such  a  hope 
is  only  a  "  refuge  of  lies." 

A  Third  False  JRefuge  u  Jotmd  m  tk 
case  of  those  who  apply  false  tesU  ofrth^- 
ous  character^  and  so  remain  teff^iieeiped 
Some  look  to  outward  depor^MDt  ss 
an  evidence  that  all  is  wel).  i^^^fiJ^iBaL 
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Hieydo  not  regard  it  as  a  groiind,  bnt 
as  a  sign  of  salvation.    They  tliink  not 
of  inward  holiness.     No;  they  say  to 
themselves,  "  We  are  correct  in  outward 
conduct ;  this  proves  that  we  are  children 
of  God."  Others  regard  in  the  same  light 
religious  observances.    The  duties  they 
perform  in  tlie  church,  the  family,  or  the 
doset,  are  viewed  as  evidences  of  con- 
nexion with  Christ.    A  third  class  con- 
sider themselves  saved,  because  they  are 
amiable.    They  weep  with  the  widow — 
they  pity  the   orphan— they   feed   the 
hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked,  and  go 
back  to  their  homes  saying,  "  There  is 
no  fear  of  me!**    Others  look  to  their 
convictions  with  a  satisfied  eye.    They 
have  wept  for  sin,  have  felt  anxiety,  and 
asked,  *  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?" 
"  What  more  do  I  need  ?"  they  say.  All 
these,  brethren,   are    false   signs.    The 
young  ruler  had  them  all,  and  where  is 
he  now  ? — You  look  to  outward  correct- 
ness ;  he  was  correct,  and  still  he  was  not 
saved. — You  look  to  religious  observances ; 
you  do  not  all  that  the  Pharisees  did. 
But  Christ  said,  **  Woe,"  to  them.— You 
look  to  amiability.  Zaccheus  gave  the  half 
of  his  goods  to  the  poor,  even  when  he 
knew  nothing  of  Christ.    You  never  did 
so  much  as  this. — You  look  to  convic- 
tions.   Peliz  trembled  before  the  fiery 
eloquence  of  Paul,  and  Agrippa  quailed 
before  his  glittering  eye ;  but  Felix  left 
Paul  in  fetters,  and  Agrippa  was  only 
half-persuaded.    These  facts  prove  that 
you  are  measuring  yourselves  by  a  false 
standard,  that  you  are  trusting  to  a  **  re- 
fuge of  lies." 

Last  False  2iefuge,-^DeIai/.  "I  will 
seek  Christ  at  some  other  time,"  is  the 
voice  of  many  an  ungodly  professor.  "  I 
am  too  young,"  exclaims  oue ;  "  too 
strong,"  exclaims  another;  "too  busy," 
a  third.  The  young  man  surveys  the 
journey  of  life,  and  sees  many  a  stage 
before  him,  where  he  expects  to  be  in 
better  circumstances  for  seeking  Christ 
than  he  is  to-day.  He  sees  a  stngc  where 
the  world  will  have  lost  a  portion  of  its 
glitter — where  some  of  the  flowers  which 
now  fascinate,  shall  have  withered — 
where  his  mind  will  be  in  a  better  state. 
Onward  he  traYel6,«-that  stage  is  reached. 


—he  becomes  a  man  of  forty.  'The  flowers 
have  withered,  but  thorns  remain  —  the 
cares  and  anxieties,  the  business  of  life. 
He  looks  and  sees  another  stage ;  there, 
he  thinks,  the  thorns  will  be  blunted.  I 
will  rest  there  and  say,  "Lord,  save  me, 
I  perish!"  Onward  he  travels;  he  be- 
comes a  man  of  threescore  years.  He 
feels  as  unwilling  as  ever;  still  he  say?, 
"  Not  now."  He  beholds  old  age  in  the 
distance, — a  time  of  leisure,  of  freedom 
from  worldly  cares.  Again  ho  travels 
on ;  his  hair  is  grey — his  arm  is  weak — 
his  eye  is  dim ;  but,  ah  I  his  heart  is  hard, 
aod  still  he  says,  "  Not  now."  And  now, 
through  the  mist  of  declining  years,  he 
^ees  the  last  stage  of  all, — a  lingering 
bed  of  death — a  place  where  the  world 
cannot  fascinate — where  life  cannot  daz- 
zle. Again  he  sets  forward  in  his  way, 
—that  bed  is  reached,  and  a  weary,  sleep- 
less bed  is  that  couch  of  death.  It  has 
care  enough  of  its  own.  Sickoess,  pain, 
weakness,  engross.  The  heart  has  be- 
come as  a  stone.  Death  comes,  and  when 
he  breathes  on  that  old  mAn  with  his  cold 
breath,  and  touches  him  with  his  icy  hand, 
he  finds  him,  with  his  dying  eye,  gazing 
at  some  other  chance,  and  with  his  dyltig 
voice  speaking  still  of  to-morrow.  Breth- 
ren, we  have  taken  the  most  favourable 
view  of  the  case.  We  have  supposed  a 
long  life;  we  have  left  out  of  view  the 
numbers  of  those  who  die  before  they 
grow  old ;  of  the  young,  the  strong,  wlio 
are  cut  down  by  accident  or  diseas?. 
Taking  even  this  view,  however,  are  we 
not  entitled  to  call  that  hope  which  a 
man  builds  on  delay,  a  "  refuge  of  lies  ?'* 
The  text  tells  us  not  only  of  the  worth- 
less character,  but  also  of  the  transient 
duration  of  a  sinner's  hope.  It  may  en- 
dure for  awhile,  when  the  world  smiles, 
or  fortune  glitters,  or  life  and  death  are 
given ;  but  it  shall  vanish.  '*  The  hail 
shall  sweep  away  the  refuge  of  lies." 
How  often  does  the  false  refuge  of  V\q 
sinner  disappear  when  he  comes  to  die  I 
For  fifty  years  he  may  have  lived  in  a 
state  of  undisturbed  spiritual  repose 
His  outward  character  may  have  induced 
others  to  call  him  a  Christian,  and,  what 
is  worse,  he  may  have  supposed  that  he  . 
was  a  Christian  himself.    Death  comes 
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■weeping  like  m  Ueeti  end  the  bed  men's 
ftefoge  feiU»  Ocfnaaieneft,  qvickened  by 
the  approach  of  eternity,  tells  him  that 
hie  works  cannot  save  him,— that  God  is 
Just,  as  well  as  merciful ;  while  even  his 
last  refuge— delay-^fidls.  ile  looks  into 
the  grave ;  he  sees  no  to-morrows  there. 
He  dies  without  hope ;  for  death,  like  a 
haii»  has  come  to  sweep  awi^  hia  "  refiige 
vflies." 

Some  men  die  thus.  Judas  did  «x 
Others  die  in  peace.  Their  reftiges  defy 
the  icy  hand  of  death.  <<  Behold,  He 
cometh  with  oloudti  and  eveiy  eye  shall 
see  Him."  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up^  the  earth 
groan,  yield  its  dead,  and  he  changed 
Into  the  great  judgment-bar  of  Christ. 
Gome^  sinner,  clothe  thyself  in  thy  refuge, 
and  place  thyself  in  fancy  at  that  bar. 
If  thy  refuge  is  good,  thou  hast  nothing 
to  fear.  Are  thy  works  thy  reAige  ?  At 
that  bar  a  voice  will  say,  «  Cursed  is  he 
who  conttnneth  not  in  all  Uiings."  Your 
conscience  will  tell  you  that  this  curse 
applies  to  you;  and  thai  refuge  will  be 
swept  away.. — Is  God's  mercy  thy  hope  ? 
At  that  har  justice  only  will  speak,— 
**  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,"  it 
will  ery,  and  that  refitge  will  vanish. — 
2>o  you  BOW  trust  to  outward  things  as 
affording  proof  of  inward  grace?  A 
voice  will  then  cry,  **  Bzcc^t  a  man  be 
bom  agakii  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  and  that  refuge  will  be  de- 
stroyed.— Is  delsy  thy  trust  ?  Ah  I 
brethren,  that  will  be  the  la9t  day.  Oh  1 
with  Christ  as  your  Judge,  and  the  law 
of  G^  and  conscienoe  as  witneases,  will 
not  all  your  refuges  prove  *'  refuges  of 
Uee?*' 

Breduren,  Christ  who  died  is  the  only 
Befuge.  Flee  to  this  refuge.  It  is  a  safe 
refugew  "Tliere  is  no  coademnatioa  to 
them  who  are  in  Christ  JesuSi"  It  is  a 
refuge  whose  gate  is  open.  *'  Ho  2  every 
one  that  thirsteth,  come;  oome  buy," 
saith  the  Lord,  "wine  and  nailk  without 
money."  You  may  be  great  sinners. 
But  greater  sinners  than  you  have  sought 
it  and  found  safety  thera  Seek  this 
reftige  now.  Why?— Because  time  is 
passings  and  death  is  oomio^f  every  leaf 
whidi  rftstles  at  your  iieet ;  ^veiy  Qovef 


which  withers  beforu  yo«|  wrsfy  fliid  of 
grain  waving  before  you  like  a  rolling 
I  of  gold,  and  then  stripped  by  a  reap* 
er's  hand ;  every  man  who  dies,  brings  a 
lesson  which  teaches  that  death  is  oom* 
ing.  Seek  this  refuge  now ;  because  your 
hearts  are  hardening.  Delay  fbr  a  week, 
and  God  may  say  as  He  said  with  regard 
to  Ephralm  of  old,  "  He  is  joined  to  his 
idoia ;  let  him  alone." 


GOMVSBBIOir* 

It  is  not  to  Pagans  only  that  conversion 
must  be  preached ;  according  to  theBible, 
it  is  to  all  men,  without  any  exception, 
—from  the  frail  grandsire  who  totters  a 
few  steps  distant  ttom  the  tomb,  to  the 
feeble  infant  essaying  to  walk  beside  its 
cradle.  All  men  bring  with  th^Qi  at 
birth  a  heart  estranged  from  God,  selftsh 
affections,  disordered  desires,  an  ambition 
directed  towards  the  earth,  towards  tlie 
world,  towards  the  lusts  of  eviJ,  and  to- 
wards all  the  idols  of  this  life  below ;  ao 
that  it  is  needful,  in  order  to  enter  heaven, 
that  every  child  of  man  have  learned,  bi>» 
fore  his  departure  hence,  to  tarn  his 
affections  again  towards  his  Creator,  ao 
as  to  say  to  Him,  from  the  depths  of  an 
honest  and  good  heart,  **  Oh  I  my  Qod, 
here  am  1 1 — what  wilt  thou  do  with  me? 
Oh  1  my  God,  thou  art  my  love  aod  my 
desire! — do  with  me  what  thou  pleasesL 
Oh)  my  Gbd,  here  I  am  to  do  thy  wiflf! 
Oh!  my  God,  I  have  thought  on  my 
ways,  I  have  retraoed  my  slepa  towaMte 
thy  testimonies,  and  have  made  haste  I 
Oh !  mv  God,  thy  favour  is  better  to  uie 
than  life!" — ^That  is  conversioo. 

Kow,  this  blessed  change,  Scripture  In- 
ferms  Its,  is  a  work  of  the  powelrof  God 
in  the  heart  o£  man ;  it  ia  produced  tli^re 
by  Hia  Holy  Spirit,  by  raeaxM  of  iaitiv 
Yes;  when  a  soul  has  believed^  on  the 
Word  of  its  God,  that  it  is  washed  in  the 
blood  of  the  cross— that  it  Is  loved  by 
God — that  it  is  saved  through  grace — 
that  "  all  its  sins  are  blotted  fkuii  «a  im 
iniquities  cov^ed,  and  all  ita  (rsnagre»- 
sions  forgiven,"  (Psalm  xxxii.)  Ah!  ktu 
then  that  it  thirsts  alter  that  mighty  and 
living  God—that  it  turns  itself  towuds 
Him— and  that  for  it,  thenceforth,  **  aH 
things  are  become  new,"  (9  Oor.  v.  17.) 
That  which  hinders  m»n,  in  his  h«Mt» 
from  drawing  near  to  God,  is  that  h« 
feels  himself  a  transgressor ;  and  it  ie  be- 
cause of  his  sin  that  lie  shuns  ^e  tlioitglrl 
<^  God,  as  Adam,  after  hia  fell,  hid  hltti. 
self  feom  the  presence  of  God  attkomr  tte 
trees  o/f  thf»  gantoi  it  it  hraiwib  i 
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the  bqrden  of  his  tranifn^ssions,  he  aays 
to  Him  in  secret,  as  did  Simon  Peter, 
'*  Depart  from  roe,  Lord,  for  I  am  a  sin- 
ful man  !*'  and  because  at  that  time  he 
can  have  only  the  faith  of  the  devils,— 
he  believes  that  there  is  a  God,  and 
trembles;  whereas,  if  he  knew  a  Saviour- 
God,  he  would  have  the  faith  of  tlie 
Christian,  and  would  "love  much,"  know- 
ing that  he  had  been  much— very  much 
forgiven. 

Now,  in  the  Bible  this  change  is  called 
conversion,  regeneration,  generation  from 
above,  resurrection,  new  birth.  **  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  a  man  be 
born  from  above— be  born  anew— he  can- 
not see  tJie  kingdom  of  God,"  (John  iii. 
^'^—Trmislated  from  Professor  Gaussen's 
Lessons  on  the>  Book  of  JJfdnieL  j 

Think  gently  of  the  erring  ; 

Thou  little  knowest  the  power  i 

With  which  the  dnrk  tenipUtiou  fell  i 

In  some  unguarded  hour. 

Tfco*  nmyett  not  know  how  enmeatlj 
Tbej  struggled,  and  how  well.  I 

HbtU  the  hour  of  weakness  came. 
And  tb««  they  sadly  ftU.  I 


Think  geotiy  of  the  erring  ; 

Oh  (  do  not  those  forget. 
HfiweTf r  deep\j  stained  by  sifi ; 

Uo  is  thy  brothev  yet. 

Heir  of  the  self  .same  heritage. 

Child  of  the  aelf.aa«ie  God. 
He  hath  but  stumbled  in  the  path 

Which  those  in  weokuesa  trod. 

Bpeak  gently  of  th^  erring*. 

For  Is  It  not  enough 
That  peace  and  fainocenoo  are  gone, 

Without  thy  censure  rough  ? 

It  sure  must  be  a  weary  lot. 

That  sin-stahied  soul  to  beer ; 
And  those  who  share  %  happier  iate. 

Their  cbldings  well  may  spare. 

Sjteak  gently  to  the  erring ; 

Thou  yet  mayett  bring  them  baok, 
With  holy  words  and  tones  of  love, 

Krom  misery's  thorny  track. 

Forgot  not  thou  hast  often  sinned. 
And  sinful  yet  may*»t  be  ; 

Deal  gently  ^rith  the  erring  one. 
As  Uod  hath  dealt  with  thee. 


A  JEW  WOnOS  OF  ADVICE  TO  PROFESSING  CORISTIAN  MASTERS. 


Jy  a  former  number  of  this  Magazioe  I 
ofi^red  a  few  advices  to  servants.  I  now 
address  myself  to  roasters  and  mistresses. 
Would  that  I  could  in  any  degree  help  to 
bring  the  household  under  law  to  Christ, 
and  to  strengthen,  in  those  who  rule 
and  those  who  serve,  that  unity  in  the 
Spirit  which  is  indeed  the  bond  of  peace ! 
I  need  not  here  at  any  length  express, 
what  CTery  master  and  mistress  must 
heartily  acknowledge  to  be  true,  that  a 
good  servant  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
gifts  which  God  can  send  to  a  family.  By  a 
good  servant,  is  not  meant  a  good  machine 
merely,  which  cooks  well,  scrubs  well, 
washes  well,  attends  the  table,  or  ^  does- 
up-the-rooms"  well.  All  this  is  good  in 
ita  way ;  and  any  servant  who  engages  to 
do,  and  is  paid  for  doing,  work  which  she 
cannot  or  will  not  execute,  is  nothing 
less  than  one  who  first  imposes  upon  her 
employers  by  false  pretensions,  then  robs 
them  of  their  money,  and  is  a  daily  de- 
stroyer of  their  peace  and  oomfort.  Such 
a  serranty  If  she  professes  to  be  a  Christ- 


ian, is  either  very  ignorant  of  herself  or 
of  Christianity.  But  a  good  servant  is 
not  only  good  at  her  work,  but  good  her* 
self;  and  it  is  this  combination  of  work 
and  worth  which  makes  her  valned,  re- 
spected, loved,  by  a  family  capable  of 
appreciating  such  a  domestic  treasure. 
Her  truthful  words  and  honest  acts; 
her  though tfulness  about  all  that  con- 
cerns the  affairs  of  the  house  and  the 
happiness  of  the  family;  her  constant 
watchfulness  to  please,  and  her  delight 
in  pleasing ;  her  pious  example  and  cheer- 
ful obliging  ways,  above  or  **  below 
stairs;"  all  this,  or  even  all  near  ap- 
proaches to  it,  make  the  good  serrant  in 
truth  a  godsend  to  a  house  1  **  No  doubt," 
methinks  I  hear  some  mistress  exclaim  ; 
"but  where  will  you  get  such  servants 
now-a-days  ?  If  you  only  knew  what  we 
have  suffered  with  servants ! — with  their 
vanity  and  selfishness,  their  deceit  and  dis* 
honesty ;  their  intemperance ;  their  love  of 
company  at  unseasonable  hours;  their  Im* 
pertinence  wh^n  fbimd  faolt  vith ;  their 
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vant  of  aU  gratitude,  do  what  you  like  to 

please  them ;  their** Enough,  my  good 

lady  i  I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
have  had  bad,  surely  very  bad  servants, 
which  are  a  heavy  affliction.  But  I  hope^ 
for  the  sake  of  society,  you  are  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule.  !For  I  know  at  this 
moment  many  families  who  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  good  domestics.  Why  have  y  ou 
been  denied  this  boon  ?  Is  it  because  your 
wages  are  too  low  to  obtain  the  skill  which 
you  demand,  as  well  as  character  ?  or  if 
not,  is  it  because  you  have  not  taken  wise 
means  to  ascertain  tlie  character  of  your 
servants,  as  well  as  their  skill,  before  hir- 
ing them?  or  have  you  been  deceived  by 
dishonest  certificates  from  unprincipled 
employers  ?  But,  above  all,  let  me  ask,  are 
you  a  yood  master  or  mistrens  to  tliem  f  For 
it  is  perfectly  possible  that  you  are  righte- 
ously punislied  5y  them  for  your  neglect 
qfthem.  Have  you  ever  seriously  consi- 
dered your  relationship  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  to  your  seryants,  or  what  your 
Master  in  heaven  expects  you,  his  ser- 
vants, to  be  and  do  to  your  own  £  Per- 
uiit  me  to  offer  a  few  hints  upon  this 
point. 

1.  You  must  consider  a  servant  to  be, 
a  menibcr  of  your  household — nut  a  for- 
eigner or  stranger — not  an  hired  machine 
r— not  an  independent  power  ruling 
"  below  stairs,**  "  doing  their  work,  and 
not  to  be  meddled  with  ;**  but  a  member 
of  that  "  house*'  over  which  Christ  has 
made  you  "  head,*'  under  His  authority, 
and  for  the  government  of  which  He  will 
hold  you  responsible.  That  responsibility 
you  dare  throw  off,  either  from  the  sloth 
which  cannot  be  troubled  or  "  bored"  by 
such  things,  and  which  seeks  only  an 
"  easy"  life,  and  to  pay  for  it ;  or  from 
the  unbelief  which  assumes  that  there  is 
**  no  use  trying,** — all  faith  being  lost  in 
the  power  of  godliness  to  bless  "  the  life 
that  now  is,'*  as  well  as  that  which  is 
to  como.  If  you  doubt  whether  a  ser- 
vant is  indeed  a  member  of  the  family, 
and  is  so  very  closely  allied  to  you  and 
yours,  depend  upon  it,  the  servant  will 
make  you  feel  this  to  be  true  by  a  bitter, 
if  not  by  a  happy  experience.  But  surely 
her  importance  to  your  daily,  hourly, 
comfort,  has  long  ago  been  forced  on  your 


notice ;  so  that  you  cannot  doubt  ihe 
fact,  but  would  rather  inquire  how  it  can 
be  turned  to  good.  Now,  the  first  means 
of  turning  it  to  advantage,  is  to  feel 
your  personal  responsibility  as  master  or 
mistress,  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
owing  to  the  servants.  Be  persuaded, 
that  you  will  have  to  answer  to  God  for 
the  instruction  you  afford,  the  example 
you  set,  and  the  whole  treatment  you 
give  your  domestics. 

2.  When  a  servant  enters  your  house, 
take  an  early  and  fitting  opportunity  of 
seeing  her  in  private.    Give  her  a  kindly 
welcome  to  your  dwelling.    Make  sudi 
inquiries  as  one  interested  in  her  would 
naturally  make  into  her  past  histoTy; 
the  circumstances   of  her  family ;  the 
church  she  is  connected  with ;  the  edu- 
cation she  has  received,  &c      Such  a 
friendly  investigation  as  this  will  make 
your  servant  feel  more  at  home,  and  h&^ 
pier  in  the  tliought  that  you  now  know 
about  her,  and  have  such  an  interest  in 
what  is  so  deeply  interesting  to  herself. 
It   will,  moreover,  hunmnize  your  own 
feeliogi  towards  her;  and  while  many 
things 'may  be  incidentally  menUoned, 
which  as  having  regard  to  one  whose  heart 
and  feelings,  hopes  and  fears,  difficulties 
and  trials,  joys  and  sorrows,  are  like/our 
own,  cannot  but  deepen  that   interest 
which  first  prompted  such  intercoane. 
You  may  find,  for  instance,  that  she  is 
an  orphan,  who,  from  her  very  loneliness 
and  solitude  in  the  world,  has  jpectodiar 
claims  upon  your  care  and  sympathy ; 
or  tho  cliild  of  pious  parents,  who  are  fol- 
lowing her  with  their  prayers  froni  houae 
to  house,  and  with  an  intense  lon^ng 
for  their  absent  one,  that  she  mny  find 
Christian  guardians  in  her  master  and 
mistress ;  or  the  discovery  may  be  oaadc 
of  one  hitherto   neglected  and  upcttred 
for,  passing  through  Christian  (?)  fifuni- 
lies  without  being  of  them,  or  Isaring 
received  any  instruction  .in  Chriatiaziity 
by  word  or  life ;  or  finally,  you  uxM^tuLYo 
the  unspeakable  satisfactloa  of  .J^eoeir- 
ing  such  proofs  of  a   living   ^i^l,   mm 
shall  convince  you,  that  5a  yo^_|iev 
servant  you  have  found  a  new  Irl^fid,  m, 
new    aisler— or,    as   St.  ^^^.  .fgjf^    ^ 
Oncsimus  to  his  master  Philemon— >^  sot 
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now  as  a  servant,  bat  above  a  servant,  a 
brother  beloved!"  Need  I  point  out  to 
jou  how  much  this  early  intercourse 
must  strengthen  the  bonds  between 
master  and  servant  ? 

But  further,  such  inquiries  upon  your 
part  should  be  followed  up  by  a  short 
statement  of  those  household  rules  which 
you  expect  your  domestic  to  comply 
with;  and  that  general  temper  and 
conduct  towards  you  and  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  family  which  you  wish 
her  to  cultivate  ;  and  it  may  be  well 
also  to  add  a  declaration  of  that  tem- 
per and  conduct  which  you  yourself  are 
resolved  to  exhibit  towards  her  ;  so  that 
you  clieerfully  bind  yourself,  as  well  as 
her,  in  the  same  golden  chains  of  duty  to 
«i  common  master.  It  is  of  importance 
at  such  a  time  to  inculcate  the  infinite 
and  absolute  necessity,  upon  the  part  of 
the  servant,  of  such  habits  as  truth- 
fulness, openness,  candour,  and  strict 
honesty ;  and  of  confidence  in  the  good 
^vishes  and  intentions  of  master  and 
mistress.  Kindly  sympathy  should  be 
expressed  too  in  the  difficulties  and  temp- 
tationa  of  servant  life,  and  advices  given 
upon  such  things  as  her  conduct  towards 
her  fellow- servants,  and  the  right  manner 
of  making  and  enjoying  new  and  good 
acquaintances.  Upon  this  latter  point' 
the  servant  should  feel  that  she  is  treated 
with  respect,  and  that  such  a  measure  of 
liberty  is  granted  for  cultivating  the  so- 
ciety of  respectable  acquaintances,  ap- 
proved of  by  master  and  mistress,  as  will 
remove  the  temptation  to  take  unaeason- 
o^// what  is  denied  unreosonct^fy.  Common 
sense,  guided  by  Christian  benevolence, 
will  prescribe  the  best  rule  suited  to  each 
case.  Let  the  servant  only  feel  that  you 
arejustf  and  that  you  do  not  grudge  when 
you  restrict,  but  only  guide  and  protect, 
— treating  the  servant  as  you  would  a 
daughter  or  a  friend. 

In  one  word,  let  there  be  a  full  and 
frank  understanding  between  you  both 
at  the  outset  of  your  domestic  life,— an 
explanation  of  those  Christian  principles 
by  which  you  mean  to  govern,  and  which, 
being  right,  must  be  insisted  upon  for  the 
good  and  Consequent  happiness  of  the 
household.    Tou  vill  thus  at  once  enlist 


conscience,  at  least,  upon  your  side,  and 
are  in  the  surest  path  of  enlisting  hve 
also. 

3.  Have  regular /amift/ worship.  What- 
ever may  be  said  now-a-days  in  favour  of 
"daily  prayer"  in  a  family  *<  chapel" 
with  an  "ordained  priest,"  as  if  there 
was  no  religion  but  "in  church,"  it  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  daily  prayer  in  the 
home  chapel,  and  round  the  family  altar, 
by  the  head  of  the  house  acting  as  priest, 
to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  at  a  throne 
of  grace.  The  blessings  of  well-conducted 
family  worship  upon  all  the  members  of 
the  family,  are  incalculable.  It  impresses 
them  with  a  daily  sense  of  their  common 
responsibility  to  God,  and  brings  to  bear 
upon  the  soul  those  motives,  derived  from 
the  warnings,  promises,  examples,  and 
encouragements  of  the  Bible,  which  are 
required  to  fit  us  for  the  duties  and  trials 
of  the  day.  It  makes  God's  presence  to 
dwell  as  a  light  in  the  family,  like  the 
Sliechinah  in  the  temple  of  old.  It  asks 
and  obtains  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  for 
master  and  servant,  parent  and  child. 
There  is  one  reason  for  family  worship  I 
may  mention  as  having  special  reference 
to  the  good  of  servants, — I  mean  the  I'n- 
struclion  which  it  affords  them.  Many 
servants  enter  the  fimily  deplorably 
ignorant.  They  have  been  sent  early  to 
service,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  snpport  a 
widowed  mother,  or  to  help  a  large  family 
at  home.  Their  "schooling"  has  been 
very  scanty.  They  have  learned  little 
when  young;  and  from  want  of  those 
mental  habits  which  education  fosters, 
their  capacity  is  singularly  narrowed  for 
receiving  instruction  in  maturer  yeBi;s« 
Such  persons  may  be  in  Church  for  b 
long  period  without  their  knowledge 
being  enlarged  by  one  idea.  Sermons 
seem  to  pass  over  them  as  water  trickles 
over  an  oiled  surface,  without  one  drop 
entering  into  iL  Therefore  family  wor- 
ship, properly  conducted,  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  to  those  so  ignorant, 
while  it  builds  up  in  the  faith,  and  re- 
freshes the  spirit  of  those  who  are  well- 
informed.*    I  would  therefore  earnestly 

•  The  aboTQ  remarks  hare  special  referesce  to 
the  domestic  female  servants  of  our  middle 
classes.   I  have  said  nothing  of /drm  serviints. 
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recommepd  that  a  portion  of  Scripture 
should  be  daiij  read,  with  some  luoh 
plain,  short,  practical  exposition  as  may 
be  Ibond  in  one  of  the  many  good  com- 
mentarifli,  as  those  of  Henry,  Doddridge, 
Bm-kett,  Barnes,  &c.  If  any  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  extempore  prai/er,  there 
are  many  good  yolumes  of  family  devo- 
tion published,  which  may  be  used  with 
great  profit.  The  tooy,  in  short,  is  easy, 
if  the  wili  is  real ;  and  I  can  hardly  sup- 
pose any  man  who  professes  Christianity 
to  be  unwiHing  to  perform  so  needful  and 
80  pleasant  a  duty. 

Without  entering  more  into  details,  I 
ask  any  reader  whether  what  I  have  said  is 
unreasonable  or  impracticable?— whether 
any  well  understood  master  or  mistress 
may  not  easily  act  on  such  principles  de- 
clared by  Christian  love,  and  carry  them 
out  in  many  ways  which  observation  and 
e)^perience  will  suggest  to  those  disposed 
to  know  and  obey  God*s  will?  I  ask, 
whether  a  family  so  governed  may  not 
surely  hope  to  obtain  and  retain  good 
"servants?**  And,  finally,  whether  the 
acknowledged  evils  among  servants,  about 
which  one  often  hears  so  much,  may  not 
be,  to  a  sad  extent,  accounted  for  by 
more  unpardonable  evils  among  masters 
and  mistresses;  and  ^he  selfishness  and 
sinfulness  of  the  kitchen  be  but  a  refiec- 
tiou  of  fhe  selfishness  and  sinfulness  of 
the  drawing-room.  It  i?  quite  possible 
that,  ifi  spite  of  the  most  faithful,  wise, 
and  affectionate  discharge  of  domestic 

Th««e  I  belieTQ  to  be  among  the  moit  igoQrant. 
add,  as  far  ai  opportunity  is  sfforded,  the  most 
detboralised  of  our  labouring  and  industrious 
camm^t&J*  From  the  dsy  they  are  hired  like 
cattle  in  a.  market,  till  the  six  montl^a  of  tlieir 
service  is  over,  (and  the  period  seldom  exceeds 
tills,;  they  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  labour,  as  do 
thfe  iHirsee  they  driTe,  or  the  cows  they  milk,  and 
UtUe  more  that  is  good.  Not  one  in  ten  enters  a 
churcbr-nol  one  in  a  hundred  is  a  conimunieant. 
The  intelligence  or  piety  of  agricultural  labour. 
en(  Is  fotmd  only  in  poetry.  The  farmers,  from 
indilferesice  or  despair,  do  rery  little  to  correct 
ti\»  fvli,  A  farm  servant  informed  roe  very 
lately,  that  he  had  served  in  twelve  farms  near 
Glasgow,— that  in  eight  of  these  he  never  beard 
a  chapter  read,  or  a  prayer  offlBred  np,  on  any 
d^in  the  week,-- thai  thvee  fiunilies  had  wor- 
ship on  Sabbath  evening  onljr,— and  that  one 
alone  had  worship  every  evening,  and  this  one 
alone  taSd  ever  Mtecfilaed  Tiimf  I  riiooUl  be 
g!ad'to  know  if  things  stt  better  in  otker  dii. 
tricU^        .     .  ,       .. 
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duties,  the  master  and  mistress  mav  be, 
in  some  cases,  bitterly  duappointell  in 
thehr  servant.  But  so  is  often  the  Cfariit' 
ian  father  in  his  child,  and  the  Cbriitiaa 
pastor  in  his  flock;  yet  such  instaocei 
are  exceptional,  and  never  ean  j«fli(y 
either  the  master,  papent^  orpasKnv  A«"a 
themselves  ceasing  to  obey  Ool,  by 
ceasing  to  act  as  Christiana  towards  tbeir 
servants,  obildren*  and  peopiet  Goit 
btestmg  desceneb  vpon  thejiehiwfivtffi  w 
nowhere  /  and  there  alone  can  grow  eTCiy 
flower  of  beauty  and  of  fragrance ;  and  there 
alone  can  be  reaped  a  harvest  of  holiDett 
and  joy. 

There  are  a  few  details  pertidDioff  to 
right  government  which  I  cannot  boe 
enumerate, — such  as  the  importaoee  d 
moral  courage  in  exposing  and  eorreclinf 
faults  in  servants,  without  lowerii^ 
yourself  before  them  by  losing  your  tem-* 
per,  or  teasing  them  to  lose  theirs  b/ 
ceaseless  animadversion  on  your  jnrt 
Be  calm  and  firm,  and  kind  and  pstient 
Train  them  to  good  habits.  Where  there 
is  a  wish  to  do  well,  encourage  It  by 
your  approval,  and  foster  it  till  the  wmf 
of  doing  well  is  acquired.  Once  miire : 
'^Piace  confidence  in  your  servant  till  f  UQ 
certainly  know  she  is  unworthy  of  it 
There  is  no  surer  method  of  eduostiiv 
her  to  evil,  than  charging  her  with  ffil 
when  innocent  of  it.  Let  her  feel  assared 
of  your  respect  and  esteem  until  ihe  far« 
feits  it  by  her  own  bad  conduct  And 
when,  at  last,  you  discover  beyond  dedi 
such  habits  in  her  as  convince  yoa  that 
all  you  have  done  and  said  has  bees  in 
vain,  let  this  be  seriously  and  solcoioly 
told  the  servant,  and  then  let  her  be 
dismissed  as  soon  as  possible.  If  il^e 
does  not  receive  good,  she  will  do  eril  to 
your  household  I 

In  conclusion,  I  say  to  master  and  mr' 
vant,— each  of  you  do  what  if  ri|^bt  to 
please  Jesus  Christ ;  and  whoever do^sfo 
must  inherit  a  blessing. 

Job  xxxi.  13,  \4,  »/ 
"  If  I  did  despise  the  causiA  ofmy  nMSiiUhJit, 
or  of  my  n)ald.sertattt»  when  tibay  cvoMluM 
with  me ;  what  then  shall  I  do  when  <!taf  iM^ 
up?  and  when  he  vhiiteth,  what  sbslll  IMi^r  . 
him  >  Did  not  He  dwt  toiade  me  4fe  ilto  «SS* 
make  him?  anddid^nol  om  AAtoasi  fesHa 
womb?"  {^yyj 
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Jm.  xxlL  13. 
**  Wm  QBto  Un  that  baUd«tti  hit  houM  by 
Qaright«OQgn«n,  and  Ms  chambera  by  wrong ; 
that  useti)  his  neighbour 'a  service  without  H'atfeSi 
and  giveth  him  not  for  hla  work." 

Malaciii  ill.  5. 
**  And  I  wUl  come  near  to  you  to  Judgment ; 
and  I  iviU  be  a  iwift  wttueta  against  the  sorcer- 
era,  and  afptinst  the  adulterers,  and  against  fidse 
fctvearers,  and  against  tboso  that  oppress  the 
hireling  In  his  wages,  the  widow,  and  the  father. 
lasa,  and  that  turn  aside  the  stranger  from  bis 


:.  I 


r%ht,  and  i^aar  not  me,  aaith  tlM  Lord  of^boata. 

Ei*aBa.  tL  9. 

"  And,  ye  masters,  do  the  same  things  unto 
them,   forbearing   threatooiug :   knowing  that 
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your  Master  also  is  in  heayen ;  neither  Ii  thetv 
respect  of  persona  with  Him.** 

CoLossiAira  It.  1,  t. 
"  BSasters,  give  unto  your  serrants  that  wliidi 
is  just  and  eqnalt  knowing  that  ye  alio  liaTO  n 
Master  in  heaven.    Continue  in  parajrer»  and 
watch  in  the  same  with  thanlcsgivlng*** 
Galatuns  vi.  10. 
'*  As  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do 
good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  who  are 
of  the  household  of  fidth." 

lPmiiiU.8. 
**  Finally,  be  yo  all  of  ono  mind,  having  con. 
pasalon  one  of  another ;  love  as  bretLreSt  btt 
pitiful,  be  courteous,*' 
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The  time,  wc  believe,  is  past  wJien  any  i 
intelligent    Cliristian    can  be  found  vrho 
nil!  seriously  treat  missions  to  the  Jews 
as    a  pious  imagination, — a    well-inten- 
tioned, but  useless  effort  of  a  sentimental 
enthusiast,  to  accomplish    what,    it    is  i 
taken  for  granted,  our  knowledge  of  the 
Israelitish  character,  and  the  experience  j 
of  1800  years,  pronounce  to  be  impracti- 
cable.     But   many  professing  Christians 
— we  should  hope  from  want  of  tliought,  | 
or  from  want  of  information— argue  still  I 
in   this  strain.      Speak  to  such  of  the 
education  of  the  people   at  home,    and 
they  acknowledge  its  utility.    They  wiil 
admit,  too,  the  necessity  of  a  mission  to  \ 
the  neglected  population  in  our  cities  ; 
and  not  absolutely  deny  the  propriety  of 
supporting  the  Gospel  in  some  of  our 
poorer    Colonies.     Missions    to    India? 
They  are  doubtful,  but  not  positive,  as  to 
any  good  which  is  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished by  them.     But  the  Jews  !    Ko  | 
'  sooner  are  tlieg  mentioned,  than  nn  air  of 
great  knowingness  and  wisdom,  mingled 
with  disdain,  is  assumed  by  our  Gentile 
brother ;  "  he   is    too  well    acquainted 
with  human  nature — has  seen  too  many 
Jews  abroad— has  had  too  many  dealings 
with  them,  &c.  &c.,  to  hays  any  faith 
whatever  in  their  conversion ;  all  a  cheat, 
depend  upon  it,  practised  upon  good- 
nainred  miMionariei,  eaaily  deceived,  or 
not  unwilling  to   deceive   their   good- 


natured  employers ;  and  so  he  will  not 
be  done  out  of  his  money  by  any  such 
nonsense — far  too  much  sense  for  that  1" 
Reader !  have  you  never  met  such  sens- 
ible men  as  these — even  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  What  is 
this,  after  all,  but  the  old  Judaism  turned 
Gentile,  with  infinitely  less  reason  to 
commend  it  I  IIow  hard  did  the  early 
Christian  Churdi  of  Jewish  converts  find 
it  to  take  in  the  then  new  and  strange 
idea  that  the  Gentiles  could  possibly 
become  Chistians  like  themselves  ?  Tho 
divine  prescription  of  the  Gentiles  to  tho 
outer  court  of  the  Church  for  almost 
two  thousand  years,  seemed  to  shut  them 
out,  by  Heaven's  own  decree,  from  the 
inner  court  of  full  Church  fellowship. 
What  supernatural  '*  signs"  in  earth  and 
heaven  were  given  by  visions,  miracu- 
lous gifts,  and  marvellous  conversions,  to 
make  them  believe  that  God  could  grant 
"to  the  GentUes  also  repentanoe  unto 
life  !*•  "  They  of  the  circumcision,"  (the 
Jews,)  when  Cornelius  was  converted, 
"were  (utontMhtd  because  that  on  the 
Gentiles  was  poured  out  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost!"  How  angry  was  the  (Id 
Jewish  son  because  the  young  Gentile 
prodigal  brother  was  received  back  to 
his  father's  house ! 

But  now,  how  changed  are  the  senti- 
ments of  Christ's  Church  I  The  young 
Gentile  prodigal,  himself  a  monament  of 
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irparing  mcorcy  and  of  gimce,  ii  now  indif- 
&cent  to  tbe  mio^ry  of  bU  old  brother 
tbe  Jew,  wh(^  ha«,  in  torn,  departed  to  a 
U^  cpuntry  tbroi^gh  unbelief,  and  ia  v^dlf- 
fenmt  when  aitj  attempt  is  made  to  bring 
Ibaweaxy  broken-hearted  wanderer  home ! 
It  requires  proof  upon  proof  of  the  realit/ 
of  Jewish  conyeraions,  to  convince  many 
OttitUes  that  there   is   yet  mercy  for 
Israel  2    Missionaries  ^ave  now  to  plead 
for  tliese  old  outcasts^  in  our  General 
AMdmblies,  and  ply   the  doubting   and 
hesitating  with  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  arguments  in  their  behalf  as  those 
with  which  Peter  sought,  in    the  first 
assembly  of  Jerusalem,  to  win  the  con- 
Tictions  and  sympathies  of  JewUh  Christ- 
ians in  behalf  of  the  then  long  outcast  and 
unbelieTing  Gentses  I    **  Men  and  breth- 
ren,** said  Peter,  "  ye  know  how  that  a 
good  while  ago  God  made  choice  among 
us,  that  the  Gentiles  by  my  mouth  should 
hear  the  word  of  the  Gospel,  and  believe ; 
and  God,  which  knoweth  the  hearts,  bare 
them   witness,  giving    them   the    Holy 
Ohost,  even  as  He  did  unto  us ;  and  put 
no  difference  between  us  and  them,  purify- 
ing  their  hearts  by  faith,''  (Acta  xv.  7-9.) 
And  thus,  too^  we  Gentiles  can  now  plead 
for  Israel !    To  excite  the  interest,  or 
awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  their  behalf,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  appeal  to  the  imagination  or  fancy,  so 
easily  stirred  by  the  half-hidden,    half- 
revealed,  mysterious,  historical  grandeur, 
which  invests  every  individual  of  that 
ancient  and  marvellous  race,  as  well  as 
by  the  sufferings  which  have,  in  every 
generation,  been  visited  upon  the  **  tribe 
of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast." 
Nor  aye  we  forced  to  challenge  others 
to  produce  any  fact  in  human  nature 
or  history  to  prove  why  a  Jew  may 
not  become  a  Christian  as  well  as  a 
heathen.    We  are  not  even  compelled  to 
fall  back  upon  the  divine  commands  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  Jews  as  well  as  to 
Gentiles,  or  upon  prophecies  which  une- 
quivocally declare,  again  and  again,  that 
*'  blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel 
until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come 
in ;  and  so  aU  Israel  shaR  be  saved."    But 
we  can  |^int  to  s^ch  facts  regarding 
God*s  dealings  now  with  long  dead  Israel, 


as  Peter  brought;  before  the  eonndl  in 
Jerusalem  from  the  dealinga  of  the  same 
God  then  with  the  long  dead  Oentilea,  as 
may  stir  the  Church  up^  in  these  latter 
days,  to  save  Jews  as  it  was  then  aroused 
to  save  Gentiles.  We  can  point  to  aucb 
results  oi  faithful  missionary  teaching,  as 
prove,  beyond  tbe  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  ''  God  hath  jftit  no  difference  be- 
tween us  and  them,  purifying  their  hearts 
by  faith."  And  such  evidence  provea  that 
God  is  with  U8,-^that  ''  He  is  able  to 
graft  them  in  again,*'  and  make  them 
fhiitfnl  branches  in  the  Church,  "their 
oum  olive  treel"  Real  oonverftione  de- 
monstrate that  the  same  Spirit  who  eon- 
verted  5000  Jews  at  Penteeoat,  nor 
acknowledges  and  blesses  our  work;  $ti 
that  in  seeking  to  convert  Israel,  we  ait 
but  "fellow-labourers**  with  Him  I 

These  and  kindred  thoughts  have  been 
suggested  to  us  by  "  Pfiilipp  Sapkw^s  Let- 
ters and  Diaries^**  in  which  are  recorded 
the  labours  and  Christian  experiences  of 
a  converted  Israelite.  We  have  not  met 
a  more  unpretending  or  more  really  «]/{.$- 
factory  biographical  fragment  for  a  Ions; 
time.  The  history  of  the  Saphir  family, 
as  far  as  we  know  it  by  report,  may  be 
briefly  narrated.  They  are  one  of  tbe 
most  respectable  Jewish  families  in  Pesth, 
and  well  known  for  their  talent.  A 
brother  of  old  Mr.  Saphir*8  is,  we  have 
heard,  at  this  moment  the  most  witty 
writer  in  Vienna,— the  Thackery  or 
Douglas  Jerrold  of  the  Austrian  capital, 
though  the  ink  is  at  present  rather  dry 
in  his  powerful  and  caustic  pen,  as  it  is 
not  used  on  the  side  of  despotism.  The 
Saphir*s  were  all  brought  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  truth  through  the 
mission  to  the  Jews  estaUished  in  Pesth 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  so 
ably  conducted  at  first  by  Dr.  Duncan, 
and  afterwards  by  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Wingate.  Philipp  Saphir,  the  son,  wss 
first  converted  by  the  admirable  Mr. 
Schwartz,  who  now  labours  in  the  Jew- 
ish mission  of  the  Free  Church  in  Am- 
sterdam. Then  followed  the  conver- 
sious.  of  luB  father  and  mother,  brother 
and  sisters.  Philipp,  after  studying  and 
teaching  in  the  Normal  School  of  Karls- 
ruhe, under  the  excellent   Mc   Stem, 
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joined  the  mSsston  at  Pesth,  and  l^ere 
died  at  the  nge  of  twenty-six.  His  ta- 
lented brotlver  Adolphe,  the  editor  of  this 
volume,  is  now  in  Edinburgh  studying 
in  the  Free  Oimroh  college.  The  father, 
Alexander  Saphir,  like  a  bravo  old  vet- 
eran and  good  soldier  in  Christ,  as  he 
truly  is,-*"  meek  yet  powerful,  as  a 
sheathed  sword/'— commands  the  rear 
guard  of  the  Free  Chnrch  mission  in 
It^esth,  from  which  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Wingate  have  been  driven  by  tlie  des- 
potic Austrians,  and  to  whom  no  aid 
was  afforded  by  our  British  ambassador, 
— who  had  possihly  his  time  too  much 
occupied  by  composing  a  new  song,  or 
assisting  in  the  performance  of  a  Popish 
Mass,  to  attend  to  snch  prosaic  unmusical 
affiiirs  as  the  sufferings  of  Scotch  mis- 
sionariesb  Such  are  all  the  facts  we  pos- 
aeta  of  the  Saphir  family,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Da  Costa'M,  is,  we  hon- 
estly believe,  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion which  Judaism  has  made  in  these 
latler  days  to  Christianity. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  little 
Tolume  of  Fhilipp  Saphir*s  Letters  and 
Journals  there  breathes  a  tone  and  spirit 
which  greatly  delight  us.  There  is  no 
trace  in  it  of  cant^  or  a  set  of  stereo- 
typed plirases,  with  little  or  no  mean- 
ing attached  to  them,— no  mawkish  and 
tawdry  sentiments ;  but  everywhere  a 
healthy,  fresh,  strong  Christianity,— not 
of  forced  hothouse  growth,  but  such  as 
would  brave  the  storm,  rejoice  in  the 
sunshine,  and  give  forth  delicious  fra- 
grance beneath  the  gentleness  of  the 
morning  or  evening  dew.  What  a  noble 
■aying  was  that  of  Philipp  Saphir's, 
uttered  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
which  his  brother,  with  the  appreciation 
of  a  kindred  spirit,  has  placed  on  the 
title-page  of  tliis  volume,—"  To  suffer, 
to  endure,  to  hope,  to  believe,  and  thereby 
to  be  inwar^y  happy,  yea,  right  royally 
glad-^that  is  our  motto  and  watchword!" 
Such  a  "motto  and  watchword"  was 
never  uttered  by  any  man  who  had  not 
in  his  whole  being  emerged  from  Judaism, 
in  every  form  of  its  manifestation,  into 
the  fuU  hlaze  of  Christian  truth  and 
freedom! 

We  moit  vam  present  our  readers 


wkh  a  few  extraets  from  ttieae  <*£>f£ 
ters  and  THaries,'*  which  narrate  a  history 
of  inward  conflicts  and  victories  of  faith, 
with  outward  labours  of  love,  such  as^ 
take  them  all  in  all,  wo  have  not  yet  met 
with  in  the  case  of  any  modern  Jewish 
convert. 

Philipp  was  brought  to  Christ,  as  we 
have  said,  through  the  teaching  of  Mrt 
Schwartz,  who  then  was  a  missionary  of 
the  London  Society  to  the  Jews  in  Con- 
stantinople; but  visited  Pcsth  in  1842. 
Of  tliis  period  of  bis  life  his  brother 
beautifully  says : — 

To  him,  as  to  a  great  sinner  almost 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  Ms  sin,  in  dark- 
ness, doubt,  and  trouble  of  conscience, 
came  now  the  Word  of  God. 

New  ideas  were  presented  to  his  mind. 
That  God  was  willing  to  forgive,  savp, 
and  help  sinnnrs,  and  had  not  spared  His 
own  Son  to  reconcile  thorn  to  Himself  5 
that  heaven  was  offered  in  this'Son ;  that 
the  heart  should  be  filled  with  love  to 
God,  and  that  this  lore  to  God  is  to  be 
the  principle  and  strength  of  a  holy  life  ; 
that  oar  whole  life  was  to  be  lived  in 
God,  at  all  times,  and  nndcr  all  occupa> 
tions — these  truths  were  qnite  new  to 
him.  In  the  midst  of  darkuess  the  light 
dawned,  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he 
determined  and  wished  to  turn  to  God. 

In  the  following  prayer  we  see 

THE  TOONG  JEW  AT  THE  rEET  OV  JGf5Uf», 

"  The  number  of  my  sins  is  great ; 
what  anger, falsehood,  and  evil  lusts,  are 
in  me!  O  Lord,  how,  easily  has  Satan 
succeeded  in  making  me  his  tool — 'how 
unworthy  am  I  to  be  called  thy  child ! 
Yet  have  mercy  upon  me  !  My  hope  is 
in  thee ;  with  thee  is  salvation  ;  thou  wilt 
redeem  Israel  from  all  his  sins. 

«  I  come  to  thee,  O  Jesus  Ciirist,  who 
hast  taken  upon  thee  our  sicknessen,  and 
hast  died  for  u>}.  Art  thou  not  unwilling 
that  any  one  should  die  !  wilt  thou  not 
rather  that  all  should  repent  ?  Art  thou 
not  come  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil  t  Art  thou  not  He  of  whom  Isaiah 
says, '  Can  a  woman  forget  her  suokjng 
child,  that  she  should  not  have  compas- 
sion on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  yea,  they 
may  forget,  but  I  will  not  forget.*  Of 
tnee  all  prophets  testify,  that  all  who  be- 
lieve in  thy  name  shall  receive  remission 
of  sins.  O  Lord,  hear  me  for  thy  holy 
oath's  sake.  '  As  true  as  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord,  t  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of 
a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  repent  and 
live,'  Forgive  my  sin  I  Great*  irithin  nM 
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a  new  heart !  I  pray  thee  for  my  people, 
lor  those  who  walk  in  bliadness  oa  that 
r^ad  which  laecb  to  hell  j  open  their  eyes 
that  they  may  see  their  sin ;  bat  not  to 
despair,  but  to  believe;  for  be  that  believes 
and  is  baptized  will  be  sared." 
In  April  1843,  we  have 

THE  JEW  BAPTIZED. 

"  Tuesday,*'  writes  Philipp  in  a  letter 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schwartz,  dated  6th 
April  1843,  "was  the  most  important 
day  in  my  life.  I  was  admitted  into  the 
Church  of  Christ.  I  cannot  describe  my 
feelings  to  yoo.  Oh!  the  infinite  love 
of  God.  He  has  given  me  such  peace. 
Nothing  will  deprife  me  of  it.  I  am 
happy,  joyful ;  my  soul  is  with  God.    1 

Krai^e  Christ  every  hour.  I  regard  my 
fe  only  as  one  single  point,  and  have 
death  continually  in  view;  therefore  I 
lay  myself  into  Christ's  arms  every  even- 
ing, so  that  if  it  should  be  my  last  sleep, 
I  may  fall  asleep  in  the  Lord.  This  is 
now  my  joy,  but  the  week  before  my 
baptism,  1  thought  almost  upon  nothing 
^Ue  but  my  sins.  I  looked  back  upon 
my  past  life.  1  was  quite  overpowered 
by  the  thought  of  Christ*s  redeeming 
love,  and  I  wept  and  repented ;  and  God 
has  wiped  away  my  tears,  and  I  have 
heard  His  voice,  *  Be  of  good  cheer,  my 
son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.' 

**  About  a  hundred  persons  were  pre- 
sent at  my  baptism.  Old  brave  Hun- 
earinns  shed  tears  of  joy.  Good  Mr. 
Nenhauss  addressed  to  us  words  of  truth 
and  power.  He  was  much  affected ;  and 
now,  oh  !  that  you  were  here,  and  that  I 
could  prrss  you  to  my  heart,  and  thank 
you  for  your  preaching  and  your  kfiid- 
tiess  in  word  and  deed.  God  sent  you  to 
me,  that  through  you  I  might  awaken 
from  death  unto  life. 

**  I  thank  God  that  He  has  rccpivpd 
me  into  the  covenant  of  ^race,  to  be  a 
child  and  heir  of  His  kingdom  ;  that  He 
has  pot  upon  me  the  merit  of  the  holy 
incarnation,  sufferinir,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  ascension  of  the  Lord  Jrsus ; 
that  He  has  a>sured  me  in  the  hour  of 
holy  baptism,  by  His  good  and  holy 
Spirit,  that  I  have  received  the  eternal 
blessing  of  the  washing  of  rejreneration, 
and  will  receive  the  promised  kingdom 
of  His  gifts  through  Jesus  Christ." 

On  the  Sunday  following,  he  received 
for  the  first  time  the  Lord's  Supper;  and 
on  the  11th  April  1843,  he  left  Pesth  for 
Karlsruhe. 

While  at  Karlsruhe  he  so  injured  his 
foot  by  a  fall,  that  it  brought  un  bad 
health,  acoompanied  by  oonstant  pain, 
whieh  Bometimefl  beoamo  torture,  and 


never  ceased  more  or  less  to  be  a  lacer- 
ating thorn  in  th«  flesh  till  death  pat  «■ 

end  to  his  sufferings.    He  tfans  writes  to 
his  father  of  his  illness : — 

**  Ton  see  I  write  yon  jnstas  it  is;  the 
more  reason  will  we  have  to  thank  Go4 
in  case  I  recover.  If  we  baloDged  stUI 
to  the  world,  I  wonder  whether  we  would 
be  truthful  and  candid.  We  would  not 
like  to  speak  of  sickncra,  not  to  give  pain 
to  each  other.  But  now  we  have  tasted 
the  goodness  of  God,  and*  thrvngli  the 
knowledge  of  Gods  salvation,  have 
learned  to  fear  neither  disease  nor  death; 
it  id  our  duty  in  such  a  blessed  state,  as 
God's  children,  to  say  the  whole  truth 
when  affliction  befalls  ns,  and  to  seak  to 
derive  from  it  a  blessing. 

'^  As  a  Christian,  it  is  my  wish  to  he- 
come  a  blessing  to  yon  in  this  say  iUncai^ 
in  that  I  direct  your  attention  to  destik, 
which  awaits  ns  all.  Blessed  are  ire  if 
we  count  all  things  loss  to  ga!int  Jesas 
Christ,  and  In  Him  eternal  life,  heaiealj 
joy,  and  salvation.  Blessed  are  we  if  wt 
suffer  the  Holy  Spirit  tocoosfort  as  for 
earthly  loss.  Let  our  chief  joy  he  ths 
hope  of  meeting  there  where  there  is  no 
parting.  May  this  illness,  which  God 
sent  me  in  His  goodness,  aerre  to  coa« 
centrate  all  our  joy  and  happiness  in 
Christ  Jesus,  from  whom  all  Uesaags 
flow,  and  to  keep  ourselves  ready  unto 
the  great  day  of  Christ*s  appearance ! 

"  Shall  I  be  able  to  complete  wy 
studies  ?  Ah  !  my  joy  in  the  prospect 
of  being  a  teacher  was  perhaps  too  gre§L 
— Yours,  &c-  Pjuilipp  Si-PBia." 

We  select  the  following  thoughts  froii 
his  diary  while  at  Karlsruhe : — 

CliniSTIAir  THOUGHTS  AND  EZPaKIBltCKS. 

"  Wherein  consists  Christian  meek- 
ness ?  la  the  still  surrender  of  the 
heart  to  the  Lord;  in  the  broken  salf- 
w,ill,  in  ceasing  to  resist,  and  in  the  in- 
clination to  he  pleased  with  all  that  God 
wills,  with  the  whole  way  of  grace,  the 
whole  plan  of  salvation.    •    .    . 

*'  Sorrow  for  sin  has  three  gradations. 
In  the  beginning  it  is  mere  sorrow  on 
account  of  the  consequences  of  sin ;  th<-o 
when  it  becomes  deeper,  it  is  on  account 
of  the  sins  themselves;  and  at  last  we 
sorrow,  because  there  is  in  ns  a  formtaitti 
a  source  of  bin — our  evil  heart. 

»  This  is  Good  Friday.  Three  years 
ago  I  knew  nothing  of  the  atoaemeDt 
which  Christians  have,  but  of  a  Jom 
Kipur.*  1  fasted  and  tormented  utself. 
My  sins  pressed  heavily  upon  im.  1 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  bArden.  I  pikjf«d 

*  Jewish  day  of  atonement. ' 
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M»d  wept  ia  vain.  I  was,  after  all,  still 
the  old  man  with  the  old  bardea — no 
comfort,  no  forgiveness  of  sin.  llow 
different  is  it  now,  since  God,  in  Mis 
threat  mercy,  has  broaght  me  to  see  that 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  pro- 
mised Metsiah,  died  on  that  f^reat  Friday 
for  me,  in  my  stead,  for  my  eternal  hap- 
piocsB,  on  the  cross !  To*day  I  can  sing, 
*  Through  thy  stripes  I  am  healed.' 

**  Have  I  peace  ?     Yes. 

''  What  I  could  not  attain  by  the  law 
and  ray  righteousness,  has  been  g^iven  me 
in  the  righteoustiesfi  of  Christ *s  blood,  in 
His  infinite  loTe  to  sinners. 

'*  *  Being  jnstified  through  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus,*!  have  peaee  with  God.'  I 
am  a  redeemed  child  of  God. 

^  I  thank  thee.  Lord,  I  praise  thee  on 
this  day,  on  which  such  marvellous  lore 
was  revealed. 

^  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  died  for 
me  and  delivered  me  from  sin,  and  hast 
gained  for  me  lite  eternal.  O  God,  who 
hast  taken  me  from  among  my  poor  blind 
brethren,  turn  the  terrible  curse  which 
they  called  down  upon  themselvps,  turn 
it  according  to  thy  promUp,  that  thy 
blood  may  come  upon  them  and  their 
children  unto  life  eternal." 

We  have  often  wondered  how  it  was 
that  not  one  Jewish  missioimry  whom 
we  ever  hoard  of  has  appeared  since  the 
days  of  Paul  or  Timothy  wlio  seemed  to 
be  as  imbued  with  their  unbought  zeal, 
and  noble  self-sacrificing  spirit,  as  many 
Gentile  missionaries  have  been.  But 
Philipp  Saphir  was  indeed  an  exception. 
Ho  possessed  the  missionary  spirit  in  its 
highest  form.  Had  his  body  seconded  his 
soul,  we  beUeve  he  would  have  gone  to  any 
place  on  earth,  and  endured  any  amount 
of  suffering,  from  love  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  souls  of  men.  We  cannot  picture 
to  ourselves  any  breach  of  the  enemy  np 
which  he  would  not  have  led  a  forlorn 
hope,  with  no  other  reward  in  prospect 
than  the  joy  of  seeing  the  flag  of  peace 
unfurled  upon  its  ramparts.  Yes,  the 
imle-faced  lad  who,  confined  to  a  bed  of 
agony,  could  summon  around  him  young 
children,  that  he  might  have  the  delight 
of  nlaking  them  good  and  happy, — and 
who,  tipborne  "by  the  unconquerable 
strength  of  love,''  rose  above  the  waves 
and  billows  that  month  after  month  were 
passing  over  him,  until  he  sunk  with  the 
shouts  of  hallelujah  amidst  the  waters, — 


that  man  was  fit  for  anything  in  tkii 
world!  Such  an  example  will  do  mord 
than  ten  thousand  sermons  or  speeches 
to  cheer  the  Christian  Church  onward  in 
her  missionary  labours  in  behalf  of  the 
Jews,  and  to  convince  the  world  that  the 
faith  of  Abram  and  tlio  zeal  of  Paul  may 
yet  be  kindled  in  the  bosom  of  Abram's 
descendants  and  of  Paul's  beloved'^tlie 
now  outcast — Israel ! 

An  account  of  Philipp's  labours  are 
given  in  the  following  letter 

TO  THE  RKV.  DR.  DITKCAK,  BDINDURGH. 
••  P£iTH.  23d  October  1846. 

"Reverend  Sir, — It  is  known  to  you 
that  the  Lord  has  visited  me  with  bodily 
sickness.  It  will  soon  ho  two  years 
since  the  Lord  stretched  out  His  loving 
hand  to  purify,  choose,  and  preserve  roe 
in  the  furnace  of  suffering  and  affliction^ 
accordinij  to  II is  niwnty  and  loving-kind- 
ness. The  Lord  blessed  me  on  my  bed  of 
sickness  beyond  all  I  could  ask  ur  think, 
and  furnished  me  with  power  from  above, 
according  to  His  graoiuus  promise. 

"After  long  and  painful  sufiorlng,  the 
Lord  afi^jrded  me  a  certain  amount  of 
health,  and  I  soon  felt  compelled  to  put 
in  execution  my  long- wis! led-for  purpose 
of  insiructing  little  children.  My  first, 
and  for  some  time  ray  only,  pupil  was 
the  adopted  child  of  a  Christian  brother* 
I  lay  in  bed ;  he  sat  at  my  side ;  and  in 
tills  way  I  imparted  instruction.  Tho 
secoud  day  after,  two  Protestant  boys 
were  sent  me  by  a  dear  sister,  and  on  the 
same  day  my  school  received  an  addition 
in  the  persons  of  two  Israclitish  children. 
In  fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  I  had  twenty- 
three  children  sitting  before  my  bed, — 
fourteen  Jewish  and  nine  Christian.  I 
can  scarcely  describe  my  feelings  as  I 
commenced  instruction, 

''It  was  soon  evident  that  the  Bible 
lessons  made  an  impression  on  the  child- 
ren. The  boys  and  girls  learned  with 
such  love  and  zeal,  tiiat  I  was  able  to 
hold  an  examination,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  some  esteemed  friends  from  Scotland 
and  my  pastors  here.  I  must  inform  you 
that  I  never  asked  any  of  the  parents  to 
entrust  their  children  "to  my  care.  Had 
I  possessed  the  wish  to  do  so,  my  lame- 
ness and  crutches  would  have  prevented 
me.  The  parents,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
from  others  that  I  meant  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  poor  children  gratis,  sent  their 
children  to  me.  As  my  school  increased, 
I  was  obliged  to  change  my  lodging  for 
one  more  eommodioos.  I  was  anxious  to 
provide  myself  with  Uie  means  necessarjr 
for  carrying  it  on.    These,  with  the  ex- 
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eeption  of  some  books  from  Gennany, 
wjiich  I  caperly  wait  for,  were  speedily 
procured,  and  I  was  enabled  to  open  the 
sehool  with  fifty-two  children.  Tliere 
■were  eiglit  Protestants,  twenty-one  Jew- 
ish boys,  and  twenty-three  Jewesses.  I 
made  a  point  of  speaking  personally  with 
the  parents,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  children  had  their  approval  when  they 
came  to  me.  I  immediately  drew  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  was  no  longer 
a  Jew,  but  a  Christian,  who  beliered  in 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  that  was  already 
come,  and  tliat  therefore  my  school  was 
a  Christian  school.  *I  teach,*  said  T,  *  the 
evangelical  doctrine  as  I  find  it  revealed 
in  the  Word  of  God;  and  1  teach  the 
same  whether  ray  pupils  he  Jews  or 
Christians.  My  chief  object  is  to  lead 
the  children  to  reverence  and  love  God ; 
if  you  do  not  object  to  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  I  joyfully  receive  your 
children.**' 

la  «ix  months  after  this,  he  thus 
writes:^ 

**  I  have  not  been  out  for  a  fortnight. 
I  Bufffer  still  very  much  ;  but  I  know  God 
docs  not  afilict  me  willingly.  I  am  a 
cross-bearer  not  merely  by  necessity,  and 
I  bear  it  not  because  I  cannot  help  it  and 
mtiflt  hear  it,  but  as  a  mercy  and  privilege 
that  He  laid  my  way  to  Zion  through  a 
yalley  of  crosses,  humiliation,  and  afiSic- 

'  tlott.  I  am  happy  for  many  reasons,  but 
I  will  only  mention  one, — the  office  in 
which  God  has  placed  me.  liCt  me  tell* 
you  I  have  to-day  ono  hundred  and  six 

•  children;  thirty-seven  boys,  sixty-nine 
girls,  and  niniy-four  of  them  Jewish, 
only  twelve  Christian." 

And  again,  nine  months  later,  he  says 
in  his  diary : — 

*•  Since  the  10th  of  January  T  hare  not 
been  able  to  go  to  my  sclmol.  I  feel  the 
irritation  in  my  throat  and  cough ;  during 
the  day  I  can  bear  it,  but  in  the  evening 
it  increases  much;  be>«ide8,  my  head  aches, 
and  I  am  feverish.    In  the  evening  houl-s 

I  feel  dejected,  and  would  like  to  pray ; 
but  my  mouth  is  shut ;  I  cannot  open  it 
for  pain ;  I  can  only  sigh.  My  mouth  is 
silent,  but  my  poor  broken  heart  cries 
out.  I  pray  not  fbr  health  or  death,  but 
that  God  may  accomplish  in  me  His 
gracious  purposes.    I  say,  as  it  pleases 

II  im,  it  will  please  me.  But  I  feel  more 
joy  in  thinking  of  death.  I  wait  for  it. 
My  sins  are  placed  before  me,  and  I  see 
that  lama  wretched,  and  poor,  and  naked, 
and  death-deserving  sinner ;  but  grace  has 
come  to  me  through  Jesus  Christ  my 
Lord.  I  know  my  sins  have  brought  on 
me  these  sufferings,  but  I  know  He  will 


redeem  me  hi  His  grace.  I  alto  vUl  rock 

the  goal." 

To  his  brother  he  writes  in  Febrvary 
1849,  in  the  midst  of  the  Hongazian 
war:— 

"My  school  oontiniiea.  True,  1  can 
hardly  go  there;  under  burning  pain,  I 
drag  myself  to  the  school ;  but  I  am 
contented.  Tes»  dear  brother,  my  only 
prayer  is,  '  Lord,  leave  me  only  this  one 
thing,  to  teach  these  little  ones,  be  it 
under  a  thousand  pains.'  To  teach  the 
children  ia  my  joy  and  comfort ;  so  pray  for 
me  likewise,  that  God  may  deal  merd- 
fully  with  me.  Sometimes  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  me  to  go  to  the  childn-n, 
then  they  come  to  me^  and  I  teach  tbeai 
lying  in  my  bed." 

Here  is 

his  last  letteb  to  rbt.  (sb.  bmtta. 

"Dear  aud  beloved  Teacher  w  tbi 
Loud, — I  cannot  rest ;  I  must  write  yon, 
though  I  can  hardly  do  it.  I  am  now 
lying  on  a  bod,  from  which,  humanly 
speaking,  I  will  not  rise  again.  It  seems 
as  if  God  is  about  to  call  me  home; 
so  come,  Lord  Jesus,  come !  a  poor  sia- 
ner  waits  for  thee,  to  be  received  into 
the  eternal  mansions  of  peace.  Oh !  had 
I  only  more  repentance,  more  faith. 
Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  die  a  blessed 
death.  1  seek  now  the  Saviour  with 
tears,  and  delight  in  His  "Word ;  but  I 
departe<l  from  God,  and  it  is  ^ith  diffi- 
culty that  I  can  find  Him  now.  I  em 
only  sigh ;  I  cannot  speak  on  account  d 
my  cough.  But  not  only  can  I  not  speak; 
I  cannot  eat,  sleep,  or  walk,  yet  my  soul 
is  comforted,  and  I  long  to  be  in  heaven. 

"And  now,  my  dear  good  teacher,  1 
embrace  you  in  spirit.  Praise  with  nic 
our  Lord.  God  is  my  righteousness  and 
strength.  See,  it  is  on  this  that  I  die 
with  comfort :  the  blood  of  Jesus  is  mv 
righteousness,  and  will  save  me  from  ail 
my  sins,  and  present  roe  to  the  Flather  a 
pure  bride.    Halleligah !" 

He  died  27th  September  1949;  and  his 
good  old  father  thus  writes : — 

**I  cannot  possibly  give  yon  a  fall 
account  of  his  last  months.  You  know 
how  he  could  walk  only,  with  great  pain, 
by  the  help  of  his  crutches ;  how  be  ful- 
filled his  duties  as  teacher  in  th^  school 
with  great  diligence  and  love;  bdw  it 
was  his  great  delight  to  teach»  to  ting, 
and  to  pray  with  Uie  children.  Hv  v^ted 
the  sciiool  without  intevroisuon  tlU  sibtrnt 
the  middle  of  April,  when  one  ^kt  a 
stunning  pain  seized  him  in  hiiTfiaDl-  It 
could  not  be  removed,  altfeiMigh  |fV!!craI 
remedies  were  applied.    He  tuAtci  Ut- 
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tense  paia  for  several  days,  then  felt 
slight  alleviation ;  but  he  could  not  leave 
his  bed  or  move  his  foot;  the  slightest 
motion  or    touch  caused  him    burning  j  Lord. 
I>ain.    At  this  time  the  fatal  bombard- 1  port, 
ment  took  place.    We  were  filled  with 
anguish  and  terror;  exposed  to  danger, 
he  was  in  the  most  helpless  condition. 
We  could  not  think  of  fleeing.     But  he 
entreated   us,   by   whatever   means   we 
conld,  to  escape  the  deadly  bombardment. 
We  watched  a  night  in  fear  of  death ; 
in  the  morning,  amid  a  shower  of  shells, 
balls,  and  bombs,  we  fled  to  a  village,— 
Czegled.    There  we  had  to  struggle  with 
the  greatest  difficulties.    Philipp  suflbred 
intensely,  yet  he  was  patient,   even  in 
good  spirits,  and  cheerful;  he  was  now 
attacked  by  a  severe  cough,  which  was 
so  violent  and  obstinate,  that  he  could 
not  sleep  for   even  ten    minutes.    In  a 
wretched  room  of  a   peasant's  cottage, 
rhilipp  being  in  such  a  miserable  state, 
wc  spent  seventeen  painful  days.     .    .     . 
.     .    This  was  the  end  of  June  ;  and 
from  July  begins  the  third  stage  of  his 
illness,— an  uninterrupted  chain  of  fear- 
ful and  varied  suffering.     He   had   not 
only  pain  in  his  foot,  but   also  in  his 
chv'St,— uninterrupted  violent  cougli,  sore 
throat,  hot   consumptive  fever,    besides 
lying   constantly  on    one  spot,  (lie  lay 
for  thirteen  weeks  without  moving ;)  two 
open  wounds  were  formed,  then  he  had 
cramps  in    the   stomach  and  diarrhcca. 
Tills  was  his  state  from  July  to  the  last 
of  September.    And,  my  dear  son,  hear 
and  admire  the  strength  of  love,  faith, 
and  hope;    Philipp,   thus   afflicted  and 
tormented,  complained    not,  murmured 
not,  but  was  quiet,  and  calm,  and  patient 
under  burning  and  stunning  pain.    The 
physicians  could  not  understand  how  he 
was  able  to  bear  such  suffering  with  so 
great  patience  and  resignation.     .     .     • 
"On  the  night  previous  to  his  death 
he  was  quite  sleepless ;  and  as  he  noticed 
liis  sister  Elizabeth  crying,   he  called, 
embraced,  and  kissed  her :  '  Why  do  you 
weep?*  he  said,  'look  at  me.    I  am  a 
great  deal  better  now.    The  Lord  Jesus, 
our  Saviour,  is  gracious,  and  of  great 
mercy.     Be  of  good  cheer.     Trust  in 
Him.     Should  we   at   any  time   have 
offended  each  other,  we  will  be  recon- 
ciled now  for  ever.' 

»*  The  last  day  of  his  life  was  less  pain- 
ful. About  four  o'clock  p.m.,  he  asked 
your  mother  to  arrange  his  pillow, — 
turned  round,  and  lay  quiet.  I  looked 
at  him,  and  thought  he  was  preparing 
for  his  last  sleep.  Two  friends  that  were 
with  me  and  I  kneeled  down  and  prayed ; 
and  I  noticed  that  he  heard  ua.    When 


we  arose  from  our  knees,  we  found  that 
ho  had  ended  his  earthly,  painful  life. 
**  He  lived  in  the  Lord— he  died  in  the 
This  is  now  our  comfort  and  sup-* 
You  will  mourn  and  be  sad ;  it 
is  right  and  natural,  but  moderate  your 
grief;  our  Philipp,  my  dear  and  beloved 
son,  and  your  faithful  brother,  is  in  hea- 
ven.    We  will  see  him  again.    This  is 
a  certainty,  and  very  comforting  it  is. 

"  On  the  29th  of  September  we  con- 
signed his  remains  to  the  grave ;  a  great 
number  of  people,  Jews  and  Christians 
of  different  denominations,  attended  the 
funeral.  Pastor  Bauhofer  delivered  a 
suitable  address.  The  school  children, 
fifty  in  number,  attended;  and  their  tears 
were  an  eloquent  expression  of  their  love 
and  sincere  sorrow. 

»'  What  we  felt  when  we  gave  to  the 
cold  earth  this  dear  son  and  brother,  in 
the  blossom  of  his  years,*  of  strong,  tried 
faith,  of  extensive  knowledge,  useful  ac- 
tivity, and  pure  walk  in  all  humility, 
obedience,  and  love,  our  hope,  and  joy, 
and  glory,  I  cannot  describe.  *  The  Lord 
has  given,  the  Lord  has  taken  away,  His 
name  be  praised.*  —  Your  affecfcionate 
father,  Alex.  S.  Israel  SAPuia.*' 

iVot^^Since  PhUlpp  Saphlr's  death,  the  school 
has  continued  iteadily  to  increase.  It  i»  now 
(June  18&2)  attended  bj  about  350  cbildron, 
almoftt  all  of  them  belonging  to  Jowiah  £itBi* 
Uea. 

We  bless  God  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  honoured  in  being  the 
means  of  employing  such  a  missionary  as 
Philipp  Saphirl  and  we  sincerely  wish 
Grod- speed  to  the  school  in  Feath  which 
the  Free  Church  is  houovred  in  httving 
committed  to  her  care,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  worthy  father  of  such 
a  noble  son ! 


When  the  spark  of  Ufe  Is  waning, 

Weep  not  tot  me  \ 
When  the  languid  eye  is  stndaitig. 

Weep  not  Ibr  me. 
Wh«ti  the  feeble  pulae  ia  ceasing. 
Start  not  at  iU  awifl  decreasiog, 
>Tia  the  fetter'dsoul'k  releasing  I—  ! 
Weep  not  for  me. 

When  the  pangs  of  death  assail  me,  '. 

Weep  not  for  me  ; 
Christ  is  mine,— He  cannot  fail  me,—  ' 

W«ep  nbt  for  me. 
Tea !  though  sin  and  doubt  endcaroor 
From  His  Iotc  my  soul  to  sever, 
Jesus  is  my  strength  tor  erer  ;— 

Weep  not  Ibr  me. 

4  Qe  died  at  Ui9  «9«  af  twenty*  siau 
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**  Behold  tvb»t  manner  of  loye  the  Tathcr  hath  hestowed  apon  iM,  that  we  ahoold  be  called  I 
■ons  of  Ood.    Therefore  the  world  knoweth  ua  not,  because  it  knew  Him  not.**— 1  John  lU.  \, 


,  .  .  •  The  title  of  sons  of  God  is 
at  once  the  noblest  of  all ;  and  the  most 
mysterious  for  whoever  is  not  xxMsessed 
of  it.  It  places  us  in  the  true  order  in 
tlie  eyes  of  the  Creator,  and  in  disorder 
as  regards  the  creature.  It  resoWes  to 
our  own  eyes  the  enigma  of  our  life,  and 
makes  us  become,  ourselves,  an  enigma  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  renders  us  i 
honourable  before  the  angels  of  God,  and 
renders  us  before  the  multitude  con- 
temptible or  ridiculous.  It  raises  us  up 
and  abases  us.  It  renders  us  in  one 
respect  more  fit  for  human  society  and 
life ;  and,  in  another  respect,  it  renders 
us,  as  regards  that  life,  inexpert  and 
strange.  The  child  of  God  is  more  than 
a  man  in  one  point  of  view ;  less  than  a 
iQWa  in  another.  I  dwell  on  these  oppo- 
sitions, not  for  the  idle  pleasure  of 
creating  contrasts,  but  to  make  more 
prominent  to  the  eyes  of  Christians  the 
double  obligation  which  results  fh>m 
tbeir  position ;  to  point  out  to  them  two 
snares  belonging  to  the  twofold  aspect  of 
their  present  condition. 

Children  of  God!  Children  in  the 
midst,  of  strangers— free  in  the  midst  of 
uLaves — kings  among  the  multitude! 
Wiiat  a  motire  to  humble  and  profound 
gratitude  !•— but  also,  what  a  subject  for 
pride!  Kow,  my  brethren,  a  choice 
must  be  made;  pride  must  be  sunk  in 
the  ocean  of  gratitude ;  or  gratitude  in 
the  abyss  of  pride.  If  you  see  in  this 
title  which  has  been  g^iven  you,  only  an 
anlooked-fbr  deliverance,  an  unmerited 
gift — the  overwhelming  testimony  of  an 
entirely  gratuitous  love ;  if  you  accustom 
yourselves  to  regard,  only  in  this  light, 
the  dignity  which  you  have  acquired, 
then  you  will  preserve  humility,  and, 
with  it,  all  the  graces  of  which  it  is  the 
bond  and  the  pledge.  Humble—you 
vail  bless,  you  will  pray,  you  will  love ; 
blessing,  prayer,  love,  flourish  only  in  the 
heart  of  the  poor  in  spirit ;  to  tliem  alone 
— has  said  the  Master— belong  Uie  king- 
dom of  God  and  iu  treasures.  Humble 
—you  shall  have  the  reality  of  your  title, 
you  shall  be  truly  children  of  God ;  your 
Father  will  acknowledge  you,  and  the 
feeliog  of  His  presence  and  His  love 
will  never  fail  you.  Humble — you  will  not 
doubt,  and  the  firmness  of  your  assurance 


will  be  proportionate  to  your  vdluiitarf 
littleness.  The  humble  ak>ne,  because 
he  never  presumes,  has  tbc  rigfat  to  hope 
always.  But  if,  in  this  title,  ahnl— in 
this  distinction  of  *'  children  of  God."-* 
it  is  the  distinction  which  you  love;  if 
you  are  happy,  especially  to  feel  your- 
selves the  object  of  an  exception  ;  if  yoc 
do  not  need  an  eflbrt,  an  act  of  fmxk  tv 
make  you  resigned  in  -seeing  bo  msar 
children  of  God  (I  believe  I  may  s]irsk 
thus)  repudiate  this  sublime  titie;  if 
their  unhappy  state,  instead  of  letceBing 
your  joy,  perhaps,  nnperceived  by  your- 
selves, heighten  it ;  if  you  diaplay  this 
title  as  the  badge  of  a  party ;  if  yoo  «»< 
necessarily  heighten  the  visible  barriers 
which  separate  you  from  other  men ;  if, 
in  your  conversation,  you  insist  lesff  open 
the  duties  of  your  staie^  than  upon  that 
state  itself;  and  if  you  do  not  «p{riy  to 
yourselves,  ten  times  for  one,  the  titlcff 
which  humble  you  and  confound  yen 
with  other  men,  in  iircfcrence  to.  that 
which  raises  and  distinguishes  yon;  in  a 
word,  if  your  joy  is  pride,  and  your  fi^ 
insult — listen  1  You  have  been  in  encr; 
you  have  been  grossly  flattering  yBsr- 
selvcs;  yon  have  been  enjoyinfL.  ss 
usun^crs,  a  title  which  does  not  belong 
to  you.  Children  of  God  1  No ;  you  an 
not,  you  never  were !  Pride,  principle  of 
the  first  fall,  takes  you  back,  and  leam 
you  lying  at  the  very  point  where  Csd 
took  you,  or  rather  would  have  taken 

you. 

Buty  on  the  other  hand,  the  ebiidno  of 
God— strangers  in  the  mulst  of  the 
world — strangers  often  among  their  re- 
lations— living  a  life  which  oflfends,  be- 
cause it  surprises^isolated  in  society, 
solitary  amidst  the  crowd^offeriag  to  all 
a  heart  which  all  refuse,  if  iodeS  they 
do  not  go  the  length  of  attributing  t»tbe 
Christian  feelings  of  hostility,  just  bo- 
cause  his  principles  difier  from  tlieivf-^ 
esteemed  perhaps,  honoured  wftbs«old 
confidence,  but  neither  sought  aftcQ  asr ' 
welcomed,  nor  anticipated,  nor  llte^ 
tbcy  who  love,  they  in  whom  Jmm  ta* 
strengthened,  in  purifying  all  UietMlqr 
affections.  What  a  di^rent  iM»^  ' 
this,  my  brethren  1-^what  sidlfltaM 
temptation  I  Position  doublyv4liflM» 
for  we  must  resign  oanellM»-t»lfcMiil^ 
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and  yet  ire  must  feel  it  always.  Woe  to 
him  who  feels  it  too  keenly — woe  to  him 
who  ceases  to  feel  it  1  Too  much  sensi- 
bility to  this  state  of  isolation,  to  this 
^neral  and  oonstant  repulsion,  impairs 
Christian  coarage,  and  endangers  Christ- 
ian fidelity ;  hatred  and  indifference  hare 
a  natural  tendency  to  wear  us  out — we 
are  weary  of  those  glances,  contemptu- 
ous or  simply  cold— we  feel  the  need  of 
entering  again  into  human  fellowship — 
we  recoil  from  those  painful  scenes 
to  which  even  the  hunl^blcst  profession  of 
oar  hope  exposes  us — we  make  a  secret  of 
a  hope  which  might  be  communicated,  of 
a  joy  which  might  allure — we  go  into  the 
midst  of  men,  stripped  of  thoie  glorious 
migma  which  ought  to  blaze  on  all  the 
person,  and  on  all  the  life  of  the  Christ- 
ian. Far  from  making  a  display  of  our 
prtrilegc,  we  scarcely  acknowledge  it; 
and  as  the  consequence  of  these  conces- 
skma,  which  rarely  procure  peace,  because 
thejr  are  rardy  recBired  with  confidence, 
wo  have  kept  the  truth  captive,  inter- 
dicted to  it  the  way  to  souls,  and  weak- 
ened it  in  oursdrcs;  and  he  who  lias 
acted  thus,  from  not  having  wished  to 
appear  a  child  of  Qod^-perhaps,  alas! 
liaa  ceased  to  be  so. 

And  yetf  we  repeat  it,  woe  to  him  who 
has  ceased  to  feel  the  sting  of  this  trial, 
and   who   accustoms  himself  too  com- 
pietely  to  this  unnatural  solitude  in  the 
midat  of  the  hnman  fami^.    No,  I  would 
have  this  sorrow  lirely,  and  I  would  liave 
it  lasting.     Your  Father  will  heal  it  in 
heaven ;  but  here  below,  let  this  wound 
remain  open.     Be  resigned  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  submission  ;   do  not  accustom 
yourselves  to  submit  with  indifference. 
When  did  your  Master  cease  to  feel  the 
need  of  universal    sympathy?      When 
did  His  eye  cease,  even  amid  the  hostile 
crowd,  to  seek  a  friendly  eye?    When 
did  He  cease  to  be  popular,  popular  after 
the  manner  of  a  Qod,  prepossessing,  en- 
jifaging,  yea,  suppliant,  and  that  with  all  ? 
When  see  you  Him  proudly  withdrawn 
from  the  crowd,  proudly  wrapped  round  iu 
His  own  dignity, — a  dignity  to  whicli,  as- 
suredly, yours  cannot  once  be  compared  ? 
Was  it  at  the  last  moment,  when  ascend- 
ing the  bill  of. sacrifice;  aud  then  indeed 
forcibly,  separated  from  His  people,  He 
joined  the  weeping  daughters  of  Jerusa- 
lem«  and  turned  the  course  of  their  tears 
frooi  Himself,  on  them  and  their  child- 
ren ?     Was  it  when,  for  a  divine  reprisaU 
He  compared  His  love  for  His  murderers, 
even  at  the  last  hour,  to  that  of  the 
mother-bird,  who  would  fain  gather  her 
chickens  under  her  wings?     Ohl    my 
dear  biethren,  never,  even  to  the  last 
rnqmeiit^  consent  to  that  nolalion  to 


which  men  condemn  yon.  Never  let  it 
be  your  doing.  Be  exiled,  but  do  not 
exile  yourselves.  Do  not  shut  yourselves 
up  in  a  selfish  peace.  Descend  from  your 
glory  without  renoudcing  or  disowning 
it.  Sinners,  mingle  with  sinners  without 
associating  yourselves  with  sin.  Never 
let  your  own  security  render  you  harsh. 
Let  not  CKristinnity  transport  you  out 
of  humanity  ;  be,  on  the  contrary,  by  so 
much  more  men  as  you  are  more  Christ- 
ians. You  will  never  be  fully  understood 
and  known;  the  apostle  has  said  it, 
reason  teaches  it,  experience  has  proved 
it,  consent  to  it.  •  But  be  not  moro 
obscure,  more  incomprehensible  than  it 
becomes  Christians  to  be.  Do  not  add  n 
folly  of  your  choice  to  the  holy  folly  of 
the  Oosi)cl.  Be  intelligible,  accessiblo 
by  all  the  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  fbr 
you  to  be  so.  Maintain  all  the  relations 
which  can  be  maintained.  Continue  re* 
la  ted  to  your  brothers  of  mnnkhid.*  Do 
not  suffer  a  long  interruption  to  take 
away  the  felt  need  of  commerce  and 
contact  with  them.  Fear,  lest  Isolated 
by  your  own  fault  on  the  heights  of  your 
new  dignity,  pride  come  to  find  you  in 
your  solitude,  and  precipitate  you  from 
these  heights,  not  into  the  ranks  of'tliat 
multitude  which  you  have  too  much  dis- 
dained,  but  far  lower. 

What  is  to  be  done  amid  these  dan- 
gers, of  which  tlje  ono  throws  you  bAcfc 
on  the  other  ?  What,  but  to  put  your- 
selves in  an  attitude  of  permanent  8up<- ' 
plication,  and  to  cry  incessantly  for  heip 
against  temptations  which  incessantly 
re-appear.  The  child  of  God  has  great 
privileges,  hut  the  greatest  is  to  know 
how  to  ask ;  and  without  this  e\tt  what 
would  be  all  the  rest?  Pray,  then,  thht 
the  grace  of  God  turn  not  for  you  into  a  • 
snare.  Fray  that  a  new  grace  may  con- 
tinue the  first— may  confirm  it  every 
moment — may  render  it  immoveable  and 
perpetual.  Pray  that  you  may  become 
true  children  of  God,  confident  with 
humility,  faithful  with  charity,  humbling 
yourselves  under  tlie  hand  which  lifts 
you  up,  putting  yourselves  in  the  dust, 
not  only  with  the  least  of  believers,  but 
with  the  worst  of  unbelievers.  In  a 
word,  faithful  mirrors  of  the  Son  of  GK)d, 
who,  possessing  "in  Himself"  that  life 
whicli  you  have  only  by  grace,  sure  of 
His  title,  to  which  no  title  can  be  com- 
pared,  was  not,  on  that  account,  the  le^s 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart ;  and  would  have 
made  His  holiness  be  pardoned  by  the 
force  of  His  love,  were  hOineSs  a  thing 
which  the  world  could  pardon. —  Vinet. — 
( Translated  from  his  last  volume  of  Dts- 
courses.) 
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SYSTEMATIC  BENEFICENCE." 


Tms  is  the  title  of  a  yolume  containing 
three  treatisen  on  a  subject  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  Ciiristian  Church*  The 
striking  Tiews  of  the  duty  of  Christian 
benevolence  which  are  here  presented, 
and  traced  to  their  Scriptural  authority, 
are  worthy  of  attention  in  these  days 
when  the  satisfaction  resulting  from  a 
more  general  recognition  of  the  duty  is 
so  seriously  abated  by  the  meagre  esti- 
mate which  prevails  of  its  true  nature 
and  demands. 

The  first  essay,  by  the  Rev.  Parsons 
Cooke,  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  lays  the 
true  foundation,  by  shewing  that  God's 
design  in  the  law  of  charity  is  the  sancti- 
fication  of  those  who  obey  it.  '<It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ;" 
all  tlie  ends  oi  man's  redemption,  in  the 
words  of  the  Essayist,  "are  compre- 
hended in  his  renovation  from  a  state  of 
supreme  selfishness  to  tliat  of  perfect  ben- 
evolence." The  Scriptural  enforcement 
of  the  duty  takes  higher  ground  iIkhi  tlie 
existence  of  suffering.  God  could  provide 
ftir  II :s  poor  without  our  help.  Are  we 
to  do  good  and  to  communicate  ?  It  is 
because  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well 
pleased.  We  are  to  *^  abound  in  this  grace 
also."  God  sends  the  poor  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  himself  and  of  the  cause  of  His 
Gospel,  to  beg  of  us ;  and  so,  as  it  were, 
repeats  the  act  of  His  humiliation,  that 
the  din  of  their  solicitations  ever  sound- 
ing in  our  ears,  and  the  sighs  of  a  ruined 
world  borne  on  every  breeze,  may  con- 
strain us  to  those  benevolent  emotions 
and  acts  that  will  more  and  more  assi- 
milate us  to  Him  "  who,  though  He  was 
rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor.**  He 
asks  as  a  beggar,  and  not  ds  a  king,  that 
we  may  give,  not  from  interested  motives, 
but  from  the  promptings  of  compasaion. 
This  principle,  that  man*s  sanctification 
for  the  glory  of  God  is  the  main  design  of 
alms-giving,  is  the  key  to  the  Scriptural 
injunction  of  the  duty. 

The  Mosaic  economy  bound  the  Jews 
to  *'  a  periodical  series  of  acts  that  would 

•Three  Kittyt  pubUihed  by  th«  Amraicaii 
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counterwork  their  selfishness,  foster  their 
sense  of  dependence,  and  cultivate  their 
love  to  God  and  man.** 

The  clearer  light  of  the  €U}spcl  made 
the  design  of  this  law  more  apparent,  as 
Christianity  broke  down  its  previous 
limits,  and  laid  open  the  world  to  its 
efl^orts.  The  manifestation  of  Chrisiiaa 
benevolence  and  liberality  which  followed 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  the  natural 
development  of  the  Christian  spirit  under 
the  quickening  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  no  more  than  would  bo  re- 
quired of  all  Christians  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. Their  property  they  held 
<*  as  tliough  they  possessed  not.  Each  f«lt 
that  he  had  no  claim  to  his  own  that 
could  bar  the  claim  of  Christ.  And  lie 
let  Christ  fully  into  his  houses,  and  lands, 
and  possessions,  as  far  as  the  need  pf  His 
people  would  carry  him."  This  is  the 
germ  of  the  principle  of  Christian  alms, 
which  makes  every  holder  of  property  a 
steward ;  and  if  the  righteous  claim  of 
this  principle  were  now  reasserted  in 
every  Christian  heart,  both  the  Church 
and  the  world  would  soon  be  tiaos- 
formed. 

The  Pentecostal  charity  recognised  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  as  an  object  not 
second  to  the  relief  of  temporal  wants. 
It  was  to  enable  the  converts  to  remain 
in  Jerusalem,  and  obtain  that  instruction 
which  should  qualify  them  to  teach  the 
Gospel  to  distant  nations.  Here,  in  tho 
spring-time  and  first  expansion  of  Qirist- 
ianity,  we  behold  the  grace  of  charity 
occupying  its  due  place  and  influence. 
How  poorly  does  our  practice  conceive 
of  and  appreciate  these ! 

The  author  proceeds  to  inculcate  peri- 
odical provision  (weekly,  or  otlierwiee, 
according  to  circumstances)  for  sUzns- 
giving,  in  accordance  with  the  apoatolic 
precept,  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2.)  The  direc- 
tion eojomed  weekly  deposits,  tliat  there 
might  be  the  permanent  infloence  of  an 
established  rule.  It  was  to  be  a  Sabbath 
work,  that  it  might  be  performed  when 
the  heart  was  under  its  most  tender  and 
sacred  impressions.     This  action,  sfeaili- 
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Ijr  and  habitnally  sustained,  plays  upon 
the  very  citadel  of  our  selflahness,  which 
is  the  great  enemy  of  our  sanctificatioii ; 
and  gifts,  so  often  repeated,  secure  a  large 
amount. 

The  rule  brings  each  one  periodically 
to  a  recl:oning  with  himself  as  to  his  use 
of  the  gifts  of  Providence — checks  extra- 
vagance— "  God,  as  it  were,  every  Sab- 
hath  takes  each  Christian  aside,  and  puts 
to  him  the  delicate  question,  how  he  has 
prospered,  and  how  mtich  he  can  afford 
to  give  to  Him  from  whom  he  receives 
all.- 

Tlie  injunction  is  addressed  to  "  every 
otie  of  you  ;'*  and  is  not  a  burden,  but  a 
privilege ;  and  so  shaped,  therefore,  as  to 
include  poor  as  well  as  rich ;  for  the  poor 
must  have  a  share  in  the  blessedness  of 
^ving.  How  emphatically  this  declares, 
that  the  grand  work  of  the  grace  is  not 
in  the  receiver,  but  in  the  heart  of  the 
giver  !  *'  Your  copper  coin  is  as  effectual 
as  the  gold  of  otliers  ;  and  who  can  tell, 
that  carrying  a  special  blessing  with  it, 
add  guided  to  its  results  by  the  partial 
regards  of  the  Redeemer,  it  may  not  ac- 
tually produce  more  than  the  larger  gifts, 
made  with  less  sacrifice  and  prayer  ?" 

It  is  not  to  be  a  charity  of  occasional 
impulse;  for  the  apostle  desired  that 
there  might  be  no  gatherings  when  he 
came  among  them.  Tiiis  detects  a  capi- 
tal error.  Paul  wrs  gathering  funds  to 
relieve  distress  of  Christians  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  but  he  does  not  say,  Walt  till  I 
come  and  lay  before  you  the  thrilling 
details.  He  placed  no  reliance  on  such 
means.  If  the  reason  urged  for  giving 
be,  that  some  one  will  suffer  if  we  do 
not  give,  then  "  the  mainspring  appointed 
to  move  the  soul  to  this  work  is  left  un- 
touched." Paul  reminded  the  Corin- 
thians ef  Christ,  who  had  given  Himself 
for  them ;  that  "  they  had  already  given 
their  own  selves  to  the  Lord,"  which  in- 
volved every  after-gift  required  of  them. 
Keminding  them  of  their  relation  to  God 
and  Christ,  he  was  saved  the  descent 
to  lower  themes.  Charity  prepared  on 
Christian  principle,  flows  ft-om  a  higher 
source  than  charity  evoked  by  emerging 
exigencies. 

Does  not  the  practice  of  the  churches 


depart  too  widely  from  this  principle? 
Is  it  the  more  excellent  way  to  bring 
obligations  home  to  Christian  hearts — 
first  and  mainly — as  a  means  and  fruit 
of  their  own  sanctiflcation  ?  Then,  the 
regular  ministry  should  be  the  best  of  all 
agencies  to  promote  our  Home  and 
Foreign  missionary  enterprises. 

The  author  proceeds  to  exhibit  as 
reasons  for  complying  with  the  divine 
law,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  grace,  that  such  systematic 
benevolence  tends  to  thrift,  that  it  pos- 
sesses a  high  efficiency,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  the  example  of  the  primitive 
Church. 

In  the  course  of  the  argument  It  Is 
shewn,  in  a  manner  not  more  striking 
than  true,  that  under  the  means  of  God's 
appointment  the  progress  of  the  Grospel 
can  only  be  commensurate  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  law  and  power  of  cha- 
rity in  the  bosoms  of  individual  Christ- 
ians and  of  churches ;  and  that  then  only 
will  the  blessings  of  Christ's  kingdom  be 
universally  diffused,  when  the  grace  of 
Christian  benevolence  has  taken  full  pos- 
session of  the  Christinn  heart,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  fall  and  cordial  response  to  its 
constraining  influence  and  mighty  claims. 

We  have  thus,  mostly  in  the  author's 
own  words,  presented  a  brief  sketch  of 
this  interesting  and  animated  discourse, 
upon  a  topic  which  lies  so  near  to  tlse 
hearts  of  those  upon  whose  souls  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  has  dawned  in  truth. 

Tlie  two  other  discourses  are  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  Conway,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  tlie  Rev.  E«lward  A.  Law- 
rencei  Marblehead,  Massachusetts.  We 
have  not  space  to  trace  their  treat.iient 
of  the  subject ;  but  we  hope  that  treatises 
so  important  may  be  reprinted  in  this 
country. 


When  the  believer  is  taught  that  he  is 
a  vessel  "  set  apart"  for  the  Master's  use, 
he  sees  that  all  his  possessions  are  to  be 
used  for  the  Lord.  The  power  of  the 
great,  the  wisdom  of  the  learned,  the 
possessions  or'  the  ricli,  are  alike  to  be 
used  as  instruments  in  God's  service,  as 
well  as  the  time  and  iuflueuce  every  one 
possesses  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
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HEALTH  AND  HOUSEa 
(^Concluded  from  page  311.) 


Hating  pointed  ont  the  more  promin- 
ent evils  arisiug  from  neglect  of  the  sani- 
t«ary  condition  of  tljc  poor  in  larfre  towns, 
let  us  attend  siiortly  to  some  of  the  re- 
modinl  measures  that  wore  suirp^estcd  to 
the  Health  of  Tovrns  Commisision.  And 
oi'  these,  the  first  in  importance  it 

DKAIlTAGiS. 

The  immediate  and  direct  cause  of 
fever  is  a  poison  generated  hy  the  decom- 
position of  regetahlo  and  animal  matter; 
an<t  the  rapid  and  complete  removal  of 
this  refuse  matter,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  sewerage  to  effect,  is  the  primary  and 
fundamental  means  of  preventinjir  the 
production  of  fever.  We  have  seen  that 
fever  is  one  of  many  evils  arising  from 
tlie  same  impure  source ;  bat  were  it  the 
only  one,  it  would  snfiiciently  evince  the 
paramount  importance  of  a  good  system 
at'  public  and  private  sewers.  Tiie  prime 
requisite  in  the  construction  of  a  drain,  is 
to  secure  that  it  shall  form  an  efficient 
medium  for  the  trantmission  of  the  mat- 
ters thrown  into  it,  and  not  for  their 
accamal8tion,-*tfaat  it  shall  be  a  conduit, 
not  a  reservoir, — a  pipe  through  which 
the  refuse  matter  may  he  carried  away, 
not  a  receptacle  in  which  it  would  be 
deposited  and  dctiined.  To  attain  this 
requisite,  it  is  obvioas  that  sewers  must 
have  a  sufficient  declimty;  and  experi- 
ence has  also  shewn,  that  their  efficiency 
will  be  increased  by  civing  to  the  bottom 
of  tlie  drain  a  semicircuhr  /o}'m.  And 
still  more  important  than  eithor  the  form 
or  the  fall  of  the  drain,  is  the  obtain- 
ing for  it  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 
Without  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
drains  not  only  fail  in  accomplishing  their 
ehd,  but  they  become  positively  injurious. 
Tliey  generate  and  diffuse  the  very  poison, 
the  formation  of  which  they  are  con- 
structed to  prevent.  When  the  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  contained  in  a  drain 
stagnate,  a  deposit  is  formed,  which  is 
placed  under  circumstances  hicrhly  favour- 
able to  decomposition;  and  the  poison 
arising  from  which,  escapes  regularly  by 
the  gratings  or  gully- holes  on  either  side 
of  the  street.  In  this  manner  a  drain 
may  become  at  once  a  laboratory,  where 
poison  is  generated,  and  a  conduit  by 
which  it  is  spread  abroad ;  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  poison  is  actually  thus 
generated  in  London,  and  other  large 
towns,  may  he  accurately  measured  by 
every  inch  of  drain  that  is  not  regularly 
washed  by  a  good  stream  of  water,    ffow 


properly  to  direct  and  econorairc  water 
for  thfs  purpose,  is  therefore  a  matfcr  of 
paramount  importance,  and  one  to  which 
the  attenli(m  of  the    Coaimissiba  was 
specially  directed.    **  The  jrreAi  object,* 
says  Mr.  W.  Dyce  Guthrie,  "  is,  so  to  pro- 
portion drains,  that  their  supply  of  water 
shall  be  at  all  times  effectual  for  remov- 
ing soil  and  preventing  deposition.    In 
the  case  of  house-drains,  this  can  only  be 
done  by  making  them  bear  a  proper  pn>- 
portion  to  the  roofage  and  the  siae  of  the 
tube  through  which  water  is  conveyed 
to  the  house  from  which  the  drain  i^  to 
be  led.    Now,  if  the  water-pipe  of  an 
establishment  be  only  half-an-inch,  or  an 
inch  in  diameter,  there  can  be  tio  neces- 
sity for  a  construction  of  a  foot,  a  foot 
and  a-half,  two,  and  occasionally  even 
three  feet,  to  convey  tliis  water,  with  its 
accompaniments,  into  the  street-sewer, 
it  having  merely  received  the  addition  of 
the  soil.    The  rule  for  the  size  of  the 
house-drain  is  therefore  simple.    To  the 
calibre  necessary  to  carry  off  the  water 
laid  on,  add  that  required  for  the  rain,  or 
surface-water,  which  can  be  ascertainf?<l 
by  means  of  a  rain-guage.  If  the  capacity 
of  the  drain  is  too  great,  the  force  or 
cleansing  power  of  the  water    passrn.r 
through  it  is  lost.**    For  drains  of  so 
small  a  size  as  arc  here  recommended,  it 
is  plain    that  any  species  of  buiWirij; 
would  be  impracticable;  and  in   intri>- 
ducing  this  system,  therefore,  into  the 
town  of  Ayr,  Mr.  Guthrie  had  recourse*, 
therefore,  to  clay-tubes,  which  were  fo;iiiJ 
to  be  at  once  cheaper,  and  more  efficient 
than    a?iy    description  of  built   dralae. 
Having  realized  his  views  in  reference  to 
house-drains,  Mr.  Guthrie  proceeded  to 
apply  them  to  the  construction  of  tb<5 
public  sewers.    He  proposed  for  this  ptir- 
pose  the  adoption  of  pieces  of  tire- day 
moulded  in  the  most  improved  form,  and 
of  great  strength ;  which  latter  quality,  in 
the  case  of  this  material,  could  be  at  once 
obtained  by  thickness  and  high  temper- 
ature ;  and  by  this  means  he  succeedtsl  in 
producing  a  sewer  which  no  weight  cotild 
crush,  of  a  form  the  best  adapted  for  the 
transmission  of  semi-fluid  matters,  ami 
at  a  price  not  more  than  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  a  built  drain.    In  the  event  a£  its 
being  resolved  to  construct   sewers   in 
Dalkeith,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  m|ti4 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  QutliHe, 
who  mentions,  in  a  concluding  fiot^y  inat 
it  will  afford  him  great  pleasure  to  cnfttk- 
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municatc  with  such  parties  as  may  desire 
to  be  informed  on  this  interesting  and 
important  subject,  and  to  furuiih  them 
with  every  information  they  may  require, 
or  of  which  he  may  be  possessed.  To  im- 
part the  liighcst  depfree  of  usefuhioss  to 
common- sewers,  every  liouse  shooid  be 
drained  into  them;  and  they  should  be 
washed  by  an  ample  current  of  water. 
*'  The  supply  of  water,"  says  Captain 
Vetch,  "  flowing  from  an  elevated  reser- 
voir into  main-pipes,  and   from    these 
spreading  by  branches  through  the  streets, 
mul  finally  distributed   by  «ervice-pipe« 
to  each  dwelling,  is  just  sucli  an  arrange- 
ment as  would  be  most  useful  for  cleans- 
ing away  refuse  into  the  sewers  even  if  it 
wure  required  for  no  other  purpose.    But 
the  beauty  of  this  arrangement  is,  that 
the  water,  after  supplying  all  the  domes- 
tic wants  of  man,  is  equally  fit  for  cleans- 
ing away  dirt  and  refuse;  and  at  the 
mooient  it  is  dispensed  with  for  house- 
hold purposes,  it  begins  again  to  collect 
in  the  house-drains,  carrying  all  the  houfio 
flUh  with  it;  the  contents  of  the  house- 
drains  again  unite  in  tlie  street-sewer, 
and  gain  force  for  greater  scouragc  by 
accessions  from  the  street-gutters.    Tiie 
street-drains    accumulate  in  the  main- 
sew  era  with  a  great  volume  of  water 
siifRcient    for    every  purpose,  and    the 
whole  contents,  when  at  last  discharged, 
n^ay  be  applied  to  thu  laud  for  the  ro- 
prod  liction  of  food."   This  subject  is  obvi- 
ously one  of  great  importance.  **  Notliing," 
says  Mr.  Chadwick  Mylne,   "  improves 
tJie  habits  so  much,  nothing  civilizes  so 
much,  as  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
removing  the  excreta  of  a  population, 
Scarcely  anything  is  so  demoralizing  as 
the  common  privies  to  several  courts  in 
U)wn,  and  to  some  clusters  of  country 
villages.      There    should    not    only    be 
separate  accommodation  of  this  kind  for 
each  house,  but,  when  possible,  separate 
Mceommodation  for  males  and  females. 
The  expense  of  carrying  out  these  arrange- 
ments ought  not  to  be  thoucht  of  when 
compared  with  the  increased  cleauliutss 
anl  salubrity  they  would  occ;igion  ;  and, 
in    almost  every  instance,  iho  expense 
W(»;iid  be  repaid  by  preserving  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  sewers."    "  Some  agricultural 
chcini»*ts,"  says  Captain  Vetch,  *'  have 
e.stimated  tlie  value  of  the  liquid  excretum 
of  each  person,  per  annum,  for  manure, 
at  1 2». ;  and  if  the  whole  refuse  of  a  town, 
soluble  and  cottveyable  by  water,  could 
be  completely  secured  for  the  purposes  of 
the  land,  to  the  value  above  eatimated 
uiigh^  reasonably  be  added  half  as  much 
more»  giving  a  total  of  IBs.  per  head." 
LeaylQij:,  however,  such  high  estimates  as 
not  likely  ];o  galo  credit^  few  persons  who 


have  attended  to  the  subject  would  hesi- 
tate to  admit,  that  Sa.  per  head  would  be 
a  low  estimate  for  the  complete  sewerage 
of  a  large  town.    At  this  ratio,  the  com- 
mon-sewers of  a  town  of  the  size  of  Dal- 
keith, containing  5000  inhabitants,  would 
yield  an  aunual  revenue  of  L.1260,  a  8um< 
the  prospi'ct  of  obtaining  the  one*  half  of 
which  would  amply  warrant  the  forma- 
tion of  a  most  efficient  system  of  public 
and    private    drains.      "  It    is    stated," 
says  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  "  that  refuse 
to  the  value  of  nearly  double  what  is  now 
paid  for  the  water  of  tlie  metropolis  is 
annually  thrown  away,  partly  from  drains 
which  are  sewered  into  the  Thames,  and 
partly  from  drains  which  are  not  sewered 
at  ail.    Under  a  proper  system  of  sewer- 
age, this  refuse  matter  might,  in  every 
instance,   be  turned  to  most  pirofitable 
account;   its   renmval    being  not  more 
necessary  to  promote  the  salubrity  of  the 
town,  then  its  presence  is  to  secure  the 
f  ertil  i ty  of  the  ct»u  n  try.   There  are  certain 
adjustments  which  we  would  du  well  to 
bear  in  mind  in  the  most  practical  con- 
sideration of  this  matter.    W»  know  that 
atmospheric  air  is  equally  necessary  for 
the  life  of  plants  and  animals ;  but  that 
these  produce  directly  opposite  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  air,  the  plant 
giving  off,  as  excreroentitious,  that  prin- 
ciple of  the  air  on  which  the  animal  Bub-» 
sists,  and  living  on  tliat  part  of  it  which 
the  animal  rejects  as  excrementitioua ; 
while  the  animal  in  its  turn  restores  to 
the  air  the  principle  which  constitutes  the 
food  of  plants,  and  subsists  on  that  whioli 
the  plant  has  rejected  as  no  longer  useful 
to  it.    In  this  manner  these  two  great 
classes  of  organized  beings  renovate  the 
air   for   each   other,  and    everlastingly 
maintain  it  in  a  state  of  pority  and  rich** 
ness.    On  tliis  beautiful  adjustment  de* 
])ends  this  further  principle*  equally  at 
the  foundation  of  all  rational  ond  eflScient 
sanitary  regulations, — viz.,  that  the  very 
refuse  of  the  materials  which  have  served 
as  food  and  clothing  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  crowded  city,  and  which,  if  allowed 
to  accumulate  there,  invariably  and  iu> 
cvitably  taint  the  air,  and  render  it  pcsti* 
lential;  promptly  removed,  and  spread 
out  on  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
country,  not  only  give  it  bealthfuinees, 
but  clothe  it  with  verdure,  and  endue  it 
with  fertUity." 

WATfiB. 

The  indispensable  necessity  of  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  water  to  an  efficient  system 
of  drainage  has  been  sufficiently  sliewn  in 
tlie  foregoing  pages;  and  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  dilate  on  the  many  other 
usefiol   purposes  to  which  it  may   be 
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Applied.  Taking  for  granted,  then,  the 
}inportanc8  of  this  element  to  health, 
deanliaess,  and  safety,  i  proceed  to  select 
a  few  of  tiie  more  interesting  facts  and 
suggestions  wbicli  were  submitted  to  the 
Health  uf  Towns  Commission.  The  prin- 
ciples by  whidi  the  introduction  and  dis* 
tribution  of  water  should  be  regulated, 
are  well  stated  by  Mr.  Thorn  of  Greenock. 
*'  In  every  case,"  says  he,  **  where  the 
distributory  basin  or  reserFoir  can  be 
plaoed  high  enough,  the  pipes  in  the 
streets  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  full, 
so  as  to  be  always  ready,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  to  extinguish  fires ;  and  this  dis- 
tributory basin  should  always  hare  as 
much  eleyation  as  will  suffice  to  throw 
the  water  over  the  highest  houses  by 
merely  putting  the  hose  of  a  fire-engine 
on  one  of  the  fire-plugs,  which  should  be 
attached,  at  short  distances,  to  the  street- 
pipes.  This  has  been  done  in  Greenock, 
Paisley,  Preston,  Nottingham,  and  some 
other  places ;  and  were  it  properly  and 
generally  attended  to,  there  would  be 
little  need  of  insurance  from  fire.  An 
efficient  system  of  drainage,  and  security 
Against  fire,  are  not  the  only  advantages, 
however,  which  would  accrue  from  having 
water  constantly  oa  the  street-pipes,  with 
a  strong  bead  of  pressure.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances there  is  no  limit  to  the  quan- 
tity which  the  poorest  inhabitant  may 
take  at  all  times.  There  is  no  risk  of 
turbid  water  being  carried  into  the  houses 
by  rushing  along  empty  pipes  every  time 
it  is  set  on ;  and  the  necessity  of  having 
water^tanks  in  the  houses  is  avoided. 
With  a  high  pressure  on  the  pipes,  pro- 
vision might  also  be  made  for  cleaning 
the  streets,  lanes,  and  gutters  with  water. 
When  the  cholera  oommenced  at  Green- 
ock, the  many  dirty  streets  and  lanes  in 
that  town  were  cleansed  by  a  copious 
■upply  of  water  sent  down  from  the 
Shaw's  Aqueduct;  and  hence,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  small  number  of  deaths  that 
took  place  there  in  comparison  with  those 
at  Dundee,  Dumfries,  Musselburgh,  and 
ether  places  similiarly  low  and  dirty.  In 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  there  is 
always  a  high  preasure  of  water  on  the 
•treets,  the  servant-girls  are  accustomed 
to  attach  a  hose  to  the  pipes  in  front  of 
the  house*  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
the  pavements ;  and,  on  occasions  of  fire, 
the  hose  ia  immediately  introduced  uuo 
the  house,  and  applied  to  extinguish  the 
fire  before  it  has  had  time  to  spread.^ 

The  practicability  of  supplying  water 
to  separate  houses  on  a  large  scale,  and 
at  a  moderate  coat,  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  example  of  Nottingham.  In  that 
town,  vhich  containa  a  population  of 
^OQ&y  water  ia  supplied  by  separate 


servioe-pipes  to  about  8000  Iwnisea.    Of 
these,  5000  are  supplied  by  a  public  eom- 
pany,  at  a  charge  of  one  penny  per  week 
for  each  family  ;  which  charge  is  usuallr 
paid  by  the  landlord,  and  ia  added  to  the 
rent.    The  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Smith 
of  Preston,  on  this  subject,  is  Tiduable. 
Mr.  Smith  is  the  owner  of  80  to  90  ctn-       \ 
tages,  inhabited  by  labourers  and  their 
families,  and  into  every  cottfi|»e  be  hss 
got  water  introduced.  For  thia  he  luakM 
no  direct    chai^ge  on    his   tenants;,  bot 
reckons  himself  indemnified  by  the  better 
demand  for  his  houses.     Previous  to  in- 
troducing the  water,  he  had  40  to  50  cot- 
tages standing  empty,  now  they  are  til 
lot;  and  this  improved  demand  he  s»- 
cribes  chiefiy  to  their  being  supplied  with 
water.     Taking  the  number  of  fsmllm 
in  Dalkeith  at  1000,  a  payment  of  Id.  per 
week  by  each,  wonid  produce  an  annasl 
revenue  of  L.216,  139.  4d., — an  amount 
which  wonld  amply  justify  the  very  mode* 
rate  outlay  that  would  be  require!!  to  in- 
troduce a  pipe  into  every  house^    I  think 
it  probable,  that  a  much  larger  sam  -weald 
be  realized  from  this  source ;  Ibr  Uimi<rh 
even  the  small  payment  of  Id.  treekly 
might  be  declined  by  a  mimberef  fknii- 
lies,  this  would  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  high  rate  paid  by  those  who 
have  private    cisterns,   and   who  weald 
doubtless  still  continue  to  airml  tbem- 
eeives  of  these,  on  similar  terms  wl&tlie 
present;  while  it  would  also  be  restoi- 
able,  that  such  families  as  choose  tsbsve 
water  conveyed  into  more  rooias  ttse 
one,    should  pay  something   adtitnmt 
for  this  increased  accommodatioo.   Thit 
water  could  be  afiorded  to  the  tidialH^ 
ants  of  Dalkeith  on  the  very  modentt^ 
terms  stated  above,  seems  probable  frnn 
the  experience  of  some  other  towns.  •*  At 
Cumpbeltown," says  Mr.  Thnm,  "thecost 
of  8Upplyi?ig  a  family  of  five  iodlvideals 
with  water,  is  Is.  4d.  per  annnro ;  at  Ayr, 
this  supply  costs  the  Water  Ceatpsny 
23.  2d.;    at  Greenock,   2s,  6d.;  and  at 
Paisley,  28.  9d."  Should  the  experiments 
now  making  to  ascertain  the  posablRiy 
of  obtaining  an  abundant  fyppfy  of  water 
for  this  town  prove  successful,  the  task 
of  obtaining  its  general  introductdoit  istn 
the  houses  of  the  people  does  not  pment 
its^  as  one  of  instiperable  difficulty. 

VENT1I.ATIOJT, 

The  subjeot  of  veotilatioB  ia  of  great 
importance.  Currents  of  air  being  to 
the  poisonous  gases,  when  genenlcd, 
what  sewers  are  to  the  solid  matters  fiwi 
whidi  they  are  producedy^that  is,  the 
great  means  of  carrying  thett  off;  and 
because  the  free  aiknixtBre  of  pare  air 
with  poisonous  gasea,  by  dilutiiig  tiufflv 
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Eendcn  them  innozioiia.  **  When  we  con- 
sider," BEjs  Dr.  South  wood  Smith,  "  that 
air  it  more  neoessary  to  lif«  than  food, — 
that  without  a  due  supply  of  thi^  first 
want  of  nature,  no  food,  howeycr  excel- 
lent, can  gostain  health ;  and  respiration, 
in  a  large  bulk  of  air,  is  next  in  import- 
ance to  breathing  a  pure  air,  because  it 
is  necessary  to  the  perfect  performance 
of  this  function  that  the  air  should  enter  | 
the  langs  with  a  certain  degree  of  force;  ! 
and  when  we  consider  further,  that  in  a 
large  town  with  narrow  streets — with 
still  narrower  alleys — with  close  courts — 
vith  houses  built  back  to  back — with 
small  rooms  having  low  roofs,  two  or 
three  families  very  frequently  living  in 
each  of  these  rooms,  and  sometimes  even 
ill  the  cellars  of  sunk  houses,  it  is  obvious 
that  health  could  not  be  preserved  under 
such  circumstances,  even  with  the  best 
meaoa,  in  other  respects,  whicli  wisdom 
and  science  can  afford  to  counterbalance 
the  disadvantage.  What,  then,  must  it  be 
to  live^  under  such  circumstances,  in  the 
deepest  poverty,  without  a  single  aid 
from  icience  to  counteract  the  evil ;  nay, 
vith  every  aggravation  of  the  evil  likely 
to  result  from  the  profoundest  ignor* 
ance?" 

SontQ  of  the  cases  mentioned  to  the 
Health  of  Towns  Commission,  as  illus- 
tratiog  the  evils  of  unventilated  work- 
shops and  dwellings,  are  very  striking. 
It  is  stated,  for  example,  that  in  a  room 
sixteen  or  eighteen  yards  long,  and  seven 
or  eight  yards  wide,  eighty  men  (tailors) 
worked  together,  seated  almost  knee  to 
^ee.  la  summer  time  the  heat  of  the 
Qieo  and  of  the  irons  made  the  place 
tvei^y  to  thirty  degrees  higher  than  the 
heat  outside.  In  such  workshops  light 
suits  of  clothes  are  frequently  spoiled  by 
perspiration  from  the  hand,  and  by  dust 
Imm  the  flue,  arising  during  work.  Such 
has  occasionally  been  the  heat,  that,  in 
the  very  coldest  nights,  large  thick  tallow 
candles,  weigliing  a  quarter-pound  each, 
have  melted  and  fallen  over.  This  state 
of  the  workshop  has  a  very  depressing 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  men.  Those 
who  ar9  not  accustomed  to  it,  generally 
lose  appetite.  The  natural  effect  is  re- 
course to  drink,— gin  being  taken  instead 
of  food.  The  greater  part  of  the  habit 
of  drinking,  in  such  establishments,  is 
produced  by  the  state  of  the  workshop ; 
and  If  here  men  work  in  smaller  numbers, 
or  in  cooler  places,  drinking  is  little 
kuown.  The  closer  the  ventilation,  the 
worse  are,  generally,  the  habits  of  the 
men ;  inattention  to  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  health  being  tbllowe^  in  this, 
as  in  olber  instances,  by  moral  degrada- 
tion. 


The  state  of  matters  in  Liverpool  is 
peculiarly  offensive,  from  the  almost  total 
disregard  to  ventilation  and   cleanliness 
in  the  houses  and  neighbourhoods  of  the 
poor.   **  The  stench  in  many  of  the  conrtS)" 
says  Mr.   Holme,   **is  roost  abhorrent, 
arising  from    their   narrowness  —  their 
being  blocked  up  at  the  ends — the  garb- 
age and  fluids  thrown  on  their  surface— 
the  insufficiency  of  their  privies,  and  their 
want  of  sewers ;  while  the  air  of  the  in- 
terior of  thousands  of  dwellings  is,  if 
possible,  much  worse.    There  is  a  sicken- 
ing smell  and  a  closeness,  which  makes 
it  wonderful  how  human  beings  can  exist 
in  them ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  in 
houses   not   exceeding   12   feet  square, 
with  one  bed-room   and    a   low    attic, 
there  are  often  20  to  30  persons  hud- 
dled   together."     Liverpool    contains  a 
multitude  of  inhabited  cellars,  close  and 
damp,  and  these  pest-houses  are  con- 
stantly filled  with  fever.     "  Some  time 
ago,"  says  Mr.  Holme,  "  I  visited  a  poor 
woman  in  distress,  the  wife  of  a  labour- 
ing man.     She  had  been  confined  only  a 
few  days,  and  herself  and  infant  wero 
lying  on  the  straw,  in  a  vault  through 
the  outer  cellar.    There   was  no  light 
nor  ventilation  in  it,  and  the  air  was 
dreadful.    I  had  to  walk  on  bricks  across 
the  floor  to  reach  her  bedside,  as  the  floor 
itself  was  flooded  with  sUgnant  water. 
In   Freemason's    Row,"    continues    Mr. 
Holme,  **  I  found,  about  two  years  ago, 
a  court  of  houses,  the  floors  of  which  are 
below  the  public  street ;  and  the  area  of 
the  whole  court  was  a  floating  mass  of 
putrified  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
90  dreadfully  offensive  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.    Yet 
the  whole  of  these  houses  were  inhabited  I 
There  are  thousands  of  houses  and  hun- 
dreds of  courts  in  Liverpool  without  a 
single  drain  of  any  description,  and  I  never 
hail  anything  with  greater  delight  than 
I  do  a  violent  tempest,  or  a  terrific  thun- 
der-storm, accompanied  by  heavy  rain  ; 
for  these  are  the  only  scavengers  that 
tliousands  have  to  cleanse  away  the  im- 
purities amidst  which  they  exist." 

The  supply  of  pure  air  externally  is 
only  the  first  step  to  ventilation.  If  the 
air  in  the  interior  of  the  dwelling-house 
or  workshop  is  not  duly  dianged,  little 
benefit  can  be  derived  from  the  purity  of 
the  external  air,  as  it  is  the  air  which  is 
actually  and  habitually  breathed  that  in- 
fluences the  health.  The  ultimate  object, 
therefore,  of  ventilation,  is  to  supply  the 
interior  apartments  with  air  in  a  fit  state 
for  respiration.  The  means  for  accom- 
plishing this  are  known  to  scientific 
men ;  but  this  knowledge  is  not  likely  to 
bo  applied  extensively  to  public  advan-* 
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substitute  for  tlieir  present  de^^radation, 
the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  domestic 
A.  M. 


ta^e  vithoafc  some  special  legislative  pro-  character,— would  raise  them  to  a  higlier 
viaioa  for  that  purpose.  One  great  object  j  platform  of  existence,  inspire  them  with 
of  tlie  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  has  purer  tastes  and  kindlier  feelings,  and 
been  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  legislative 
interference  in  all  cases  where  proper 
sanitary  regulations  cannot  be  otherwise  and  social  life, 
attained.    It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  |  ««.«« 

evils  arising  from  the  want  of  a  due  su])-  [ 

ply  of  pure  air  can  really  be  remedied  in  '  sanitary  heform,  and  how  xai  sjca 
no  other  way  than  by  affording  that  sup-  |  mj^y  help  the  poos. 

ply.    Charity  cannot  cure  the  sufferings  j 

ariaiogfrom  the  want  of  ventilation ;  and  i  "For  our  own  nation  to  have  led  the  way 
when  it  puts  forth  all  its  power,  what  it '  in  this  holy  enterprise,  will  hereafter  re- 
can  do  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  arising  !  dound  to  its  glory,  no  less  than  any  of  iu 
from  this  cause,  is  next  to  nothing.  There  ,  previous  great  achievements.  And  it  is  a 
is  a  benevolent  institution  for  the  relief  duty  the  more  incumbent  on  the  wealthy  in 


of  aged  and  infirm  tailors,  to  which  the 
annual  subscriptions  of  the  masters 
amount  to  L.800,  and  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions of  the  journeymen,  to  L.525. 
This  large  sum  is  distributed  in  the  relief 
of  sickness,  and  of  the  infirmities  of  old 
age ;  but  no  contribution  is  raised  to  pre- 
vent the  production  of  sickness,  and  pre- 
mature infirmity,  by  the  removal  of  the 
causes  of  sickness,  and  of  early  super- 
annuation,— benefits  which  might  be  at- 
tained, to  a  great  extent,  by  a  compara- 
tively small  sum  expended,  under  scientific 
direction,  In  the  ventilation  of  their  places 
of  work.  **  If,"  says  the  Report  on  the  Sani" 
tary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population^ 
"the  employers  or  the  men  had  been  aware 
of  the  effects  of  vitiated  atmospheres  on 
the  constitution  and  general  strength, 
and  of  the  means  of  ventilation,  the 
practicable  gain  of  money  from  the  gain 
of  labour  by  that  sanitary  measure  could 
not  have  been  less,  in  one  lar^e  shop, 
employing  200  men,  than  L.1 00,000, — a 
sum  which  would  have  been  sufficient, 
with  the  enjoyment  of  greater  health 
and  comfort  by  every  workman  during 
the  time  of  work,  to  have  purchased  him 
an  annuity  of  L.1  per  week  for  comfort- 
able and  respectable  self-support  during 
a  period  of  superannuation,  commencing 
soon  after  fifty  years  of  age." 

The  attention  of  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commission  was  occupied  with  numerous 
other  matters  of  great  importance ;  but 
the  precedingsummary  of  their  labours  has 
been  already  too  much  extended.  With- 
out legislative  interference,  many  of  the 
evils  adverted  to  could  not  be  redressed ; 
but  not  a  few  of  them  might  surely  yield 
to  local  and  philanthropic  effort.  And  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  a  field  of 
exertion  that  has  been  so  little  cultivated, 
or  would  produce  more  precious  fruit. 
To  secure  to  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  a 
town  the  advantages  of  commodious, 
cleanly,  and  well-aired  dwellings  and 
neighbourhoods,  would  tend  equally  to 
promote  their  health,  and  to  elevate  their 


this  country,  because  hero  it  is  lets  prac- 
ticable, than  in  almost  any  other  realms, 
for  the  poor  man  to  become  the  owner  of 
his  dwelling-house,  or  to  have  the  con- 
trol of  its  structure  and  arrangements. 
And  yet  it  is  on  these  that  he  is  Uigely 
dependent  for  the  continuance  of  vigor- 
ous health.  And  on  his  health  largely 
depends  his  power  of  earning  his  livelf- 
hood  for  the  present,  and  of  laying  up  in 
store  for  the  futun?.  And  when  we  say, 
that  no  man  who  is  honest,  diligent, 
frugal,  and  sober,  need  ever  come  t<i  want, 
we  ought,  perhaps,  to  add,  except  in  case 
of  sickness  early  in  life,  or  long-contmaed 
in  later  years.  Now,  it  has  been  proved 
that  such  cases  of  distress  prevail  amongst 
the  poor,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of 
causes  which  might  be  to  a  great  d^ 
prevented:  through  overcrowding  oQ 
sons  in  apartments,  of  houses  in  i~ 
and  of  streets  in  towns,  through  1 
access  to  pure  air,  through  scanty  1 
of  pure  water,  through  defective  ( 
age,  and  defective  riddance  of  all  kMl^f 
rubbish  and  refuse.  These  are  evils  viM 
none  but  the  rich  can  effectually  Tcat^ 
for  the  poor.  Tliese  are  evils  fbr  nildi 
an  effectual  remedy  requires  lai^peetpil- 
tal,  combined  operations,  scientific  siller- 
vision,  and  the  interference  and  ssnctioR 
of  the  law.  The  rich  can  remedy  tiwse 
evils,  in  a  great  measure,  by  iheir  own 
expenditure  and  gifts,  by  devoting  tiif^he 
subject  their  attention  and  thdr  ffmc^ 
and  by  taking  pains  to  teach  the  poor,  on 
their  part,  to  co-operate.  The  appUfaa- 
tion  of  capital  to  undertakings  ofSis 
kind  will  probably  prove  pfodnctif^  Ht 
money  profit,  in  the  end,  to  Ill086  'llf» 
supply  the  funds.    Bat  let  thetti 


undertake  the  work  on  a  lib^kid  Ifcjfc; 

throughout  the  length  atid  hreatfft  ^t^ 

land,  on  the  score  ofhomanify: 

score  of  Christianity.    I^et  AoA 

to  give  the  poor  man 

to  secure  his  heiilth.    tSet 

better  than  any  feast  thUl 

forth,  tlun  aaytc^tfaH* 
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chaac,  than  mj  fbrtone  Uxey  could  amuf, 

to  have  diminished  the  BufTerings,  and 
prolonged  the  jean  of  useful  enjujable 
existenL-e,  to  the  great  mass  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, 

"  Health,  moreover,  !b  not  the  oaly 
gain  which  sanitary  reformers  aim  at. 
Air  and  water,  light  and  cleanliness,  are 
not  the  only  points  in  which  they  seek  to 
place  the  poor  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  rich.  Morals  and  religion  are  con- 
cerned in  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 
The  bar^  walls  of  a  bleak  garret,  the  damp 
floor  of  a  dark  cellar,  the  crowded  room 
in  tho  narrow  alley  or  Une,  washed  out, 
if  ever,  with  fetid  water,  and  ventilated, 
if  at  all,  with  foul  air,  these  have  much 
more  to. do  tlian  has  been  heretofore  sup* 
posed  with  those  habits  of  idleness  and 
intemperance  which  lead  naturally  to  ab- 
ject poverty,  and  which  are  prevailing 
lunns  of  immorality.  These  are  homes 
in  which  the  virtues  taught  in  Christian 
8ch4>ols  and  churches  can  scarcely  fail  to 
droop  and  wither.  Keform  them ;  replace 
iliem.  by  tenements  dry,  airy>  well-drained, 
well-Tentilated,  abundantly  supplied  by 
pare  soft  water,  and  having  at  least  so 
many  chambers  as  to  allow  of  a  decent 
separation  between  the  different  mem- 
bers of  each  family ;  not  omitting  other 
iuJispeosable  means  of  promoting  health 
aud  self-respect;  do  this  in  town  and 
ia  country,  give  every  facility  for  doing 
It  ererywhere.  And  though  there  may 
stiU  ever  be  rich  and  poor,  the  latter 
will  have  learned  to  look  upon  the 
fonnor  as  the  authors  of  the  greatest  boon 
tl\al  man  am  receive  of  man  ;  more  than 
iQcreyi^  of  wealth,  more  than  increase 
of  beallb ;  even  larger  scope,  and  better 
opportunity,  and  stronger  motives,  and 
greater  powers,  than  ever  before,  available 
to  help  themselves,  and  to  reform  their 
own  vices,  and  to  elevate  their  own  con- 
dition, and  to  practise,  and  bequeath  to 
tljeir  children  an  example  of  practising, 
those  virtues  and  graces,  which  dignity 
all  ranks  of  life,  and  which  tend  to  qualify 
all  men  for  eternity.** — ifsr,  Charlea 
GirdlcMioBn^  M.A, 


WOBXlC£N*B  HOMB«  AS  TBBY  ABB. 

'*  Those  who  have  never  known  the 
want  of  a  comfortable  dwelling-place, 
and  who  have  never  contrasted  the  snug- 
neas  of  Uieii  own  residence  with  the 
wretcb«clQ0ss  of  those  of  their  less  lucky 
brethjr«o,  nay  perbspa  find  it  difficult  to 
regard  home  even  iu  its  homeliest,  form 
buL  as  a  place  whence  all  tlie  cares  and 
jetilous)is*  of  life  are  excluded,  wliere,  let 
the  wcm  ftown  as  it  may,  happy,  smil- 
ing faiK%  %wi  kindly  voices,  aru  always 
ready  to  v^QOm^ttov^  wh&re  tlie  hootst 


love  of  children  yields  a  rich  oonapen- 
sation  for  the  hollow  friendship  ef  tiien; 
and  where  the  gracious  trustitelness  and 
honeyed  consolation  of  woman,  makes 
ample  atonement  for  the  petty  suspicions 
and  heartlcssness  of  strangers, — to  such, 
I  say,  who  have  never  known  other  than 
this,  and  who  lack  the  imagination  to 
conceive  how  a  fireless  grate — an  empty 
cupboard — children  peevish  with  hunger 
— wife  weak,  disconsolate,  and  querulous 
with  long-suffering,  can  strip  a  dwelling- 
place  of  all  the  charms  it  borrows  from 
affection  and  peace ;  how  one  small  close 
room  for  all  to  sleep  in,  where  each  drinks 
in,  the  long  night  through,  the  breath  of 
the  others,  can  rob  it  even  of  Its  rest,  and 
how  the  absence  of  the  commonest  re- 
quirements of  decency,  cleanliness,  and 
even  shelter— how  the  leaky  roof,  broken 
windows,  damp  walls,  reeking  drains,  and 
wet  clothes  hung  to  dry  on  a  string  across 
the  one  apartment  which  has  to  serre  as 
kitchen,  nursery,  workshop,  wash-house, 
bed-room,  coal-cellar,  sitting  room,  larder, 
and  all— can  divest  it  of  every  touch  of 
comfort,  and  so  render  it  literally  no 
home  at  all.** — Htnry  Mayhew» 

THB  HOUBS  Oy  THE  POOB« 

The  halli  of  the  rieh  hare  bem  fJunont  in  sang 

Em  sinee  flattery  Ikwn'd  upon  wealth  ( 
Feigning,  to  pslaots  oolir  belong 

Koaoar  aad  virtue,  eoatenftment  aad  health : 
But  the  glad  tidinge  from  heaven  to  earth 

TeU  of  trne  wealth  in  Uuamity'6  store ; 
Jewels  of  parity,  patience,  and  worth, 

Blest  above  gold,  in  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

Te»,  the  well-ftvour'd  in  fortune  and  rank 

Wisely  will  covet  each  riches  untold. 
While  the  good  Giver  they  heartily  thank 

^or  the  two  talents  of  honour  and  gold  \ 
Wisely  such  jewels  of  price  will  they  seek. 

Cherishing  good  as  the  real  Koh4.noor, 
And  from  the  diligent,  modest,  and  meek. 

Learn  to  be  rich  in  the  hones  of  the  poor. 

Tet  are  those  homes  overclouded  with  night } 

Poverty's  sisters  are  Cere  and  Diseaee  i 
And  the  hard  wrestler  in  Ufe's  uphill  fight 

FahiU  in  the  batUe,  and  dies  by  degrees  1 
Then,  let  his  neighbour  stand  forth   In  his 
strength, 

Like  the  SamariUn,  swift  to  procure 
Comfort  and  balm  for  his  straggles  at  length. 

Pouring  in  peace  on  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

CleanUness,  healthiness,  water,  and  light, 

Rent  within  reason,  aud  temperate  rules. 
Work  and  ikir  wages.  (Humanity's  right.) 

Libraries,  hoepitels,  churches,  aad  sohools,— 
Thus,  let  us  help  the  good  btother  in  need,    • 

Dropphig  a  treasure  at  Industry's  doov, 
Glad,  by  Ood's  (kvour,  to  lighten  indeed 

The  burdens  of  Bfs  U  the  homos  of  tkt  poor. 
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Oh  I.  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and  that  soon  ; 

Claascs  are  standing  asunder,  aloof; 
Hasten,  Benerolence,  tvith  the  free  boon, 

FolUn  as  sunshine  on  Misery^  roof  1 


lEIasten,  good  stewards  of  a  bountiful  Lord, 

Greatly  to  imiUte  IBm  evenaere. 
Biridfaig  togetftkcr.  in  Messed  neeord. 

The  h»Us  of  the  fleh  with  the  hemis  of  the 
poor!  AUktu  F.  TtiTKtt. 


CAUTIONS  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

{Continued from  page  315.) 


THE  AJiLSGED  IMMDTABILITT  07  TBS 
CIlUaCH  OF  BOHE. 

The  truth  ia,  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  been  frequently  changing^,  and  the 
corruptions  crept  in  gradually,  and  a  few 
at  a  time ;  and  thence  no  one  can  say 
vhen  they  began,  any  more  than  one  can 
gay  when  a  man  or  a  garment  begins  to 
be  old.  Only,  on  comparing  the  present 
Church  of  liome  with  Scripture,  it  be- 
comes plain  that  vast  alterations  have 
taken  place. 

When  you  meet  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
iirho  boasts  of  his  church  as  taichangeablef 
you  may  ask  him,  What  Church  tran- 
slated the  Scriptures  into  Latin  ?  and  for 
what  purpose  f  He  will  (if  he  knows  any- 
thing at  ail  about  the  matter)  be  fenced 
to  confess  that  the  Scriptures  were  tran- 
slated into  Latin  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
(or  persons  in  communion  with  it»)  for 
the  purpose  of  being  read,  both  privately 
and  in  the  public  meetings  of  the  Churcli, 
in  a  language  understood  by  the  people; 
lAtin  being  then  the  language  commonly 
spoken  in  the  West  of  Europe  and  North 
Africa.  Yet  the  Church  of  Rome  noir 
reads  the  lessons  in  the  public  service  in 
Latin,  though  it  is  not  understood  by  the 
people ;  and  it  is  only  since  the  Ile/orma" 
tion  tjiat  Roman  Catholics  have  been  at 
all  diligent  xo  translate  the  Bible  into 
languages  understood  by  the  common 
people,  or  to  circulate  such  translations. 

PISS&KSIOZfS  OF  THE  BOMISH  CHUllCH* 

It  is  not  true  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
is,  even  in  their  own  sense  of  the  word, 
exempt  from  divisions  and  dissensions. 
The  great  means  of  unity,  according  to 
most  of  them,  is  the  authority  of  the 
Pope ;  yet  they  are  not  agreed  among 
themselves  about  the  extent  of  the  Pope's 
authority ;  some  thinking  the  Pope  infal- 
lible, others  denying  that  he  is,— some 
making  him  superior  to  a  General  Coun- 
dlf  others  inferior,  4bc.  Kay,  learned 
men  have  reckoned  up  at  least  twenty- 
four  fierce  schisms*  and  dissensions  (some 
of  them  veiy  bloody)  about  wlio  was 
Pope^  when  sevoral  rivals  each  claimed 

•  One  of  these  lasted  from  1S78tO  liS9,  mofS 
than  hatfaeenlury. 


to  be  the  true  Pope,  and  condeinned  tU 
others  as  impostors.  i\galn,  they  are 
divided  among  themselves  about  many  of 
the  same  tilings  as  Protestants  are  divided 
about,  as  free  will,  predestination,  &^., 
besides  many  disputes  which  hat:^  lio 
place  among  us, 

KO  EVIDBNCK  OF  PRTEB*S  SUrBfiftLU^T  OS 
SCBirTURB. 

Nor  is  there  the  least  trace^  th|tH|gbont 
the  whole  of  the  New  Teatfoiqc^'  fif 
Peter's  exercising  any  act  b(  .80vex«wi>ty 
over  all  the  churches^  But  if  X^et^T^ 
been,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  f^yi.,^^ 
sovereign  of  the  whole  Chuxcht  afiU'.^^^ 
vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  it  i«  not  ed- 
ible Uiat  in  the  liistor^  of  th^t  Qt^pinch 
which  he  governed,  and  in  his  owni^i^ofs* 
and  in  the  letters  of  the  other. a|W|ptIes, 
(who  must  then  have  acted  wl^.^s 
control,) there  should  bo  no  nentft^tat 
all  ever  made  of  his  having  or  esuerpjakoig 
such  a  sovereignty.  Peter,  iqdee^  \$i.fo 
far  from  being  described,  in ,  the  AfO^  ct 
the  Apostles,  as  sending  the  other  ^i^fi^ 
where  he  would,  that  we  read  tf^iPir 
sending  /a'm,  along  with  John,  to  ^OQ^rm 
the  Church  iu  Samaria,^ Act4. TiUr.  1^- 
So  that,  to  say  that  Peter  had  the  aaxne 
supremacy  over  t^e  whole  Chnrcli  «s^the 
Popes  now  claim,  is  not  only  to  aaj  more 
than  can  be  proved  by  Scripture,.  l»u|  to 
say  wliat  can  be  disproved  by  Sciiptiire. 

aEinilfO    AK1>  PBAIBKS  lH    AW    UHKftOWX 
TONQUR  OONTRABT  TO  »Oaik^«OBB«- 

Again,  the  practice  of  rfeadipgthi&ScJrtp- 
tures  and  reciting  the  prayers  in  tfi^f"***- 
lie  assemblies  of  the  Church  in  an  ukk^tnm 
tongue.  Lb  not  only  coatrary  t«  reM«m  and 
Scripture,  but  even  to  the  former  prac- 
tice of  the  ChujKsh  of  Soma  4^^ 

What  the  Apostle  Pawl  say^  MW.JHv- 
is  sufficieut  by  iUelf  to  fiheirotm»  Jinic- 
tice  to  be  contrary  botfi  to  .%yt|»^iff  and 
to  reason ;  since  he  there  i»t,^ljr,ior- 
bids  such  a  praetioe  hy  hi^^:mmffM^ 
proves  it,  by  plain  niguweJrt^  tfi!.  be 
abwird.  .      ..  .  .m  ^^ 

.  U  appears  that  some  q^.tJifett^^umtm 
who  had  been  mirac]i|lfmyneAiP(X^ 
speak  forelga  IwgoBgf^  (4^f^yii»^t 
chapter  ^tiiktunom.  tfipffi»9^ml^^99Mh^ 
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meaning  wm  wtkwnan  to  the  common 
people  at  Coriotbf )  were  fond  of  shewing 
off  the  power  which  they  enjoyed  by  pub- 
licly praying,  and  addressing  discourses 
to  the  congregation  in  those  strange 
tongues,  without,  at  the  same  time,  ex* 
plaining  the  sense  of  what  they  said.  This 
practice  the  Apostle  condemns  as  absurd. 
He  shews  that  the  object  of  words  spoken 
is  to  be  understood ;  that  they  are  sifftts 
which  stand  for  something  eUe  j  and  that 
a  sign  is  of  no  value,  unless  it  can  be 
known  what  it  aignijits^  (Cor.  7,  9.)  He 
observes  that,  when  a  minister  prays  or 
blesses  God  in  a  foreign  language,  the 
unlearned  part  of  the  congregation  can- 
not (reasonably)  express  their  assent  by 
saying  Amen^  since  they  do  not  under- 
stand what  he  says.  For  his  own  part, 
lie  declares  that  in  the  church  fcongre- 
tion]  he  had  rather  speak  five  words  wiUi 
his  understanding,  [that  is,  so  as  to  con- 
voy his  mind  to  others,]  than  ten  thou- 
sand words  in  an  unknown  tongue.  He 
pnts  the  case  of  a  stranger  coming  into 
otie  of  their  assemblies,  and  observing 
ministers  speaking  publicly  in  a  language 
not  understood  by  the  people,  and  he 
asks,  *^  Would  he  not  say  that  ye  were 
mad?" 

Yet  some  Roman  Catholics  are  so  far 
from  seeing  the  absurdity  of  this,  (or,  at 
least,  from  owning  it,)  that  it  has  even 
been  made  a  matter  of  boast  by  some  of 
tbem,  that,  in  a  foreign  country,  a  priest 
going  thither  ignorant  of  its  language, 
can  at  once  perform  service  as  at  home ; 
and  that  a  traveller,  equally  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  the  country,  can  attend 
the  service  of  the  Church,  which  is  the 
same  everywhere ;  while  a  member  of  any 
other  communion  would  be  at  a  loss. 

This  is  as  if  a  blind  man  should  make 
it  a  matter  of  boast  that  he  is  not  incom- 
moded by  the  short  days  of  winter,  and 
lias  no  occasion  for  candles.  That  day 
and  night  are  alike  to  him,  would  indeed 
be  an  advantage,  if  he  could  see  in  bothf 
but  not  when  the  case  is  that  he  can  see 
in  nuihor, 

ONLY  WAT  in  WniOH  MBN  CAR  YOROIVE 

aiKB. 
In  another  view,  men  have  a  power  of 
forgiving  some  sins, — namely,  as  offences 
against  themsehes,  80  our  SSaviour  says, 
•*  if  tliy  brother  trespass  against  theeyfor- 
givt  him.**  And  any  society  of  men  can 
forgive  offences  against  that  society:  and 
the  Church  can  anthorhee  its  ministers 
to  forgive  offences  against  the  Church. 
Every  society  has  a  power  of  making 
regulations  and  by-laws  for  its  own  good 
government ;  and  any  member  of  it  who 
Dteakfl  these,  offends  against  the  society. 


They  have  in  that  case,  a  power  of  ex- 
cluding him  from  the  society,  and,  upon 
his  submission,  receiving  him  back  again. 
Besides,  in  the  Church,  those  who  set  a 
bad  example  by  their  ill  lives,  ** offend" 
(cause  to  stumble  in  their  Christian  walk) 
the  ^'weak  brethren,"  and  bring  discredit 
on  the  Gospel.  They  should,  therefore, 
be  discountenanced  as  far  as  possible; 
and,  as  long  as  they  persist  in  their 
wickedness,  Christians  should  shew  their 
disapprobation  of  them  by  avoiding  their 
company.  Kor  should  men  be  encour- 
aged to  pretend  to  be  Christians  by 
coming  to  the  Lord's  table,  who  shew 
manifestly  in  their  lives  that  they  have 
no  regard  to  Christ's  laws.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  such  persons  profess  and 
appear  to  repent,  we  sliould  "confirm 
our  love  towards  them,"  and  treat  them 
as  our  brethren  in  Christ.  But  forgiving 
sins  as  against  men,  is  not  forgiving  them 
as  against  God.  If  a  man  owes  some- 
thing to  youj  and  also  to  your  neighbour, 
yon  may  forgive  him  your  own  debt,  but 
not  the  other.  Christ's  authorizing  Christ- 
ians, then,  thns  to  forgive  or  retain  sins, 
would  be,  in  fact,  making  Christians  into 
the  society  we  caXL  a  Church:  and  this 
our  Lord  may  have  intended  to  do  when 
He  said,  "Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit, 
they  are  remitted ;  and  whosesoever  sini 
ye  retain,  they  are  retained." 

UNCXBTAIKTT  OV  AOUISU  GONJESSIOV. 

Roman  Catholics  are  only  bound  to 
confess  mortal  sins,  not  veniaL  Now,  this 
is  an  acknowledgment  that  some  sins 
may  be  pardoned  without  confession,  or 
absolution  by  a  priest;  and,  therefore, 
that  our  Lord's  giving  priests  power  to 
forgivo  sins  generally,  does  not  cut  men 
off  from  obtaining  forgiveness  without 
absolution.  But  then,  unfortunately, 
the  Church  has  nowhere  determined  what 
sins  are  mortal  and  what  venial,  or  the 
true  distinction  between  the  two  kinds : 
and  great  differences  amongst  confessors 
(priests  hearing  confessions)  are  known 
to  exist  about  this  matter;  some  being 
more,  and  some  less  strict ;  some  refusing 
to  listen  to  the  confession  of  sins,  as 
venial,  which  others  regard  as  mortoL 
Nor  have  the  priests  themselves  any  in- 
fallible rule  to  guide  them  in  judging 
about  such  things.  The  security  here, 
therefore,  is  only  the  discretion  of  fallible 
men,  who  notoriously  differ  among  them- 
selves. If  the  priest  mistake,  or  fail  in 
his  duty,  there  is  no  ground  of  reliance, 
—except  (what  Proteetentarely  on)  God's 
mercy.  Confessors  also  differ  as  to  what 
sort  of  repentance  is  sufficient  for  absolu- 
tion ;  and  the  Churdi  has  nowhere  exactly 
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exjjlRioed  what  it  mean*  by  that  aitrition, 
which  is  said  tp  be  the  least  arauunt  of 
sorrow  availably.  The  Churoh  of  Rome 
requires,  in  order  that  an  absolution 
should  take  effect,  that  the  priest  ahould 
really  intend;  in  his  own  mind,  to  absolve 
the  penitent.  Now  the  penitent  cannot 
certainly  know  what  is  passing  in  the 
priest's  mind,  who  may  be,  for  aught  he 
can  t^ll,  an  Atheist,  Jew,  or  Mohammedan. 
Is  not  this  wonder  All  security  for  the  con- 
science of  a  reasonable  man  ? 

SOBIPTVBAL  CONFESSION. 

uT^^  Scripture  saya  only  in  general, 
Confess  your  faults  one  to  another;" 
and  leaves  us,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
general  precepts,  to  determine  the  occa- 
sions to  which  the  rule  applies.  It  am- 
plies,  however,  that  there  are  such  occa- 
sions. Now,  I  think,  confession  is  plainly 
proper— (I.)  to  your  neighbour,  of  wron^ 
done  to  hiuj ;  for  that  is  clearly  needful 
to  satisfy  him  of  the  reality  of  our  repent- 
HQce ;  and  nothing  but  pride  can  make  us 
linwilling  to  own  ourselves  in  the  wrong 
when  we  are  so :  (2.)  to  your  child  or 
iriend,  for  their  instruction;  when  you 


would  warn  them,  by  your  exaiople, 
against  such  temptalions  as  you  have 
experienced ;  or,  (3.)  for  advice ;  to  a  wise 
Qounsellor,  to  oonsult  him  whetht:r  you 
have  done  wrong,  and  what  Qouwe  to 
pursue ;  or  to  let  him  know  your  peculisr 
weakness,  in  order  that  he  may  adriis 
you  how  tq  guard  against  danger  trom  iL 

NATURC  or  EOltAlf  OKTHOUC  tTHRT. 

True  it  is  that  differences  amonsit 
Protestants  are  the  great  boast  and  grv^v 
strength  of  the  Church  of  Roipe.  And 
just  so,  contests  between  VHiigs  and 
Tories  are  matter  of  scornful  exultation, 
no  doubt,  to  the  Russian  Autocrat.  He 
has  no  members  of  Parfiament  makitig 
speeches  against  each  other,  all.  being 
under  one  despotic  monarchy.  Aii<l  Kue 
it  is  that  in  afl  questions,  religioua  or  polit- 
ical,  where  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong, 
several  different  parties  canno^  ,be  ail 
right.  When  all  are  forced  into'fi|gret^- 
ment  or  outward  submissictn,  what  they 
submit  to  may  conceivably  be  right* 

But  suppose  it  is  not  ?  Then  off  iife  U 
the  wrong ;  and  truth  and  right  hky^  .no 
chance  at  all,  to  the  end  of  tio^C^ 


Slelisioutt  Sntelltgetite* 


THE  tOKEIGN  MISSIONS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,* 


1.  Thb  Mission  Aovnct. 

1.  The  Bible  societies  of  Great  Britain 
a?e  six:— The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  formed  1698;  the 
Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society,  1780; 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
1804 ;  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  1804; 
the  Triniurian  Bible  Society,  1831 ; 
and  the  Bible  Translation  Society  1840. 
In  fact,  all  these  societies,  except  the 
last,  spend  a  large  proportion  of  their 
fbnds  on  home  objects  ;  but  all  have  de- 
voted part  to  foreign  fields,  and  all  are 
free  to  devote  to  those  fields  any  propor- 
tion of  their  fUnds  which  the  necessities 
of  the  worid  may  seem  to  justify. 

The  tract  societies,  which  contemplate 
foreign  as  well  as  home  labour,  are  three : 
—The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge;  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
1799;  the  Prayer-book  and  Homily  So- 
ciety, 1812.    Of  these  the  Religious  Tract 

•  From  •  WMW  read  «t  ibe  BTwgcUoa  AU 
nance,  nt  its  finb  annual  ConfereoM,  in  ^'ree- 
iiiaaoni*  Hall.  1851,  and  now  republished  in  a 
•'»*""— iiiuidbj  Dr.  8t««Be,and  laU  of  Inihrma. 


Society  especially  has  done  gre^t  ^M^ 
to  the  cause  of  missions.  I|  hiK.g|if^iii 
money  and  materials  to  the  atatl^moF  aDl 
missionary  societies,  and  WForkt  wtft 
been  published  by  it  in  about  1 10  cMi^^^t 
tongues. 

9.  Educational  institutiona  among  the 
heathen  are  supported  by  the  vanew 
missionary  societies  t—By  th«  SondejF* 
school  Union,  1903;  by  thia  BHtivli.  illMl 
Poreign  School  Society,  IdM;  i^^UMi  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  female  Bdnoe^ap  kk 
Ctiina,  India,  and  the  East,  1834}fl94.by 
the  Homo  and  Colonial  School  Smat^ft 
1836. 

3.  Missionary  societies  aro  tte  Mam* 
ing ;— The  Society  for  the  Pro|Mi|aliM  df 
the  Gospel  in  Fof^gn  Parts,  llOI^  tfe» 
Missions  of  the  United  Bi0tlM«^H» 
Baptist  Musionary  Society,  JI99t>4bi 
London  Missionary  Socitlj,  'UttT  A* 
Church  Mitsioiiary  Sod«lgr,  taW^ 

ConditUm  ^ChrUt4miom,'''m 
ftddressei  upon  the  state  olj^ 
of  tbe  world,  deHvtrMi  | 
Cltlitckva).«vetf  —  * 
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im\iy  among  the  Jews,  1808 ;  the  Gen- 
eral Baptiit  MiB9ionar7  Society,  1816; 
the  Wesley  AD  Missionary  Society,  1817 
(missions  commenced  1769);  the  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Missions;  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Association  Missions ;  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion  Missions ;  the 
Missionary  Schemes  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  1824;  the  Missionary 
Schemes  of  the  Free  Chnroh,  1843?  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland, 
1840,  and  in  England,  1844 ;  the  Missions 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  united 
in  1847;  the  Colonial  Church  Society, 
1836;  tlte  Colonial  Missionary  Society, 
1836 ;  the  Foreign  Aid  Society,  1841 ;  the 
Continental  Evangelical  Society,  1847; 
tlte  British  Society  ft)r  the  Propagntion 
of  the  Qospel  among  the  Jews,  1841 ;  the 
Borneo  Church  Mission. 

4.  On  ranging  these  societies  according 
(o  their  fields  of  labour,  we  have  for  our 
C<ilonics— the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  whose  efforts,  confined  by 
their  constitution  to  the  dependencies  of 
(he  British  empire,  now  provide  for  the 
iustruction  of  many  thousands  of  heathen ; 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  a  considerable  pert  of  whose 
funds  are  devoted  to  the  erection  of 
churches  in  the  Cdonies;  the  Colonial 
Scbemce  of  the  four  Presbyterian  bodies, 
the  Betablished  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
Free  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland,  and  tlie  United  Presbyterian 
Synod ;  the  Colonial  efibrts  of  the  Wes- 
leyan,  the  Primitive  Methodists,  and  the 
Methodist  Association  Societies ;  the  Co- 
lonial Church  Society ;  the  fiaptist  Mis- 
sionary Society;  and  the  Colonial  Society, 
sustained  chiefly  by  the  Congregational 
body. 

5.  For  the  Continent  of  Europe  we 
liave — the  Wesleyan  and  Baptist  Mis- 
ekotituy  Societies',  the  Foreign  Aid  So- 
GleCy;  the  Evangelical  Continental  So- 
ciety ;  and  tome  efibrts  of  the  Church 
Mleeiomify  Society ;  the  Colonial  Church 
Sodecy ;  the  Methodist  Association ;  and 
tlie  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
"  6.  For  tlte  evangehzation  of  the  Jews 
of  diflfefent  eoun tries  we  have — the  Lon- 
don Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
suDong  the  Jews,  sustained  by  members 
nf  Ihe  Church  of  England;  the  British 
Scoiety  ihr  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
aaloBgthaJewa;  and  the  Jewish  Schemes 
of  the  Ettabttshed  Church  of  Scotland, 
tbe  iVee  Churel^  and  of  the  Presby tetian 
diurchts  in  Ireknd  and  England. 

7.  For  the  evangelization  of  the  world 
m  iuive  the  ▼azioas  Bible  and  tract  so- 
ofetltf,  and  all  the  misiionary  societies 
pretloualy  meatiooH  «aRxi^  ihi»  Motho^ 


thodist  Society,  the  two  Colonial  Socie- 
ties, the  Jewish  Societies,  and  the  Con- 
tinental Societies,  whose  missionary 
efforts  do  not  extend  to  the  heathen. 


2.  Thk  Fields  ov  Labouiu 

Arranging  the  labours  of  these  dif- 
ferent societies,  and  the  amount  spent 
by  them  on  their  several  fields  of  Iabt)ur, 
we  have  the  following  general  conclu- 
sions : — 

1.  The  benevolent  income  of  the  six 
Bible  societies — Naval  and  Military  Bible 
Society,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  the 
Trinitarian  Bible  Society,  and  the  Bible 
Translation  Society— fbr  the  last  year, 
amounted  to  about  L.63,000.  Of  the 
three  tract  societies— -the  Christian  Know- 
ledge Society,  the  llcligious  Tract  Society, 
and  the  Prayer-book  and  Homily  Society 
— to  about  L.37,300 ;— or  of  the  nine  so- 
cieties, to  L.I 00,800.  Of  this  sum  there 
was  devoted  to  the  Colonies,  L.l  6,000; 
to  the  continent  uf  Europe,  L.27,^40 ;  to 
the  heathen  world,  L.13,500;— in  all, 
L.56,890. 

2.  Taking  into  account  the  income  of 
the  Colonial  societies,  and  so  much  of  tlic 
income  of  the  missionary  societies  as  was 
last  year  devoted  to  Colonial  objects, 
there  was  spent  by  the  different  mission- 
ary Bocieties  on  the  religious  instruction 
of  our  countrymen  in  the  Colonies,  about 
L.l 00,000,  of  which  about  L.70,000  was 
appropriated  to  this  field  by  the  Propaga- 
tion Society;  and  about  L.  12,000  by  our 
Wesleyan  brethren.  The  number  of 
European  agents  employed  is  about  630. 
In  addition  to  this  amount,  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society  devoted  !«.  15,000  to 
the  erection  of  churches ;  and  the  Reli- 
gious l>sct  Society,  to  its  objects,  about 
L.IOOO  ;— total  L.l  16,000, 

8.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  amount 
spent  by  the  different  missionary  sode^ 
tics  is  about  L.l  2,000.  Of  this  sum  about 
L.6000  is  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  va- 
rious evangelical  societies  on  the  Conti- 
nent. The  Religious  Tract  Society  also 
devotes  about  L.2000  to  this  field,  and 
the  gratuitous  grants  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  amounted  last  year 
to  about  L.25,000  (the  total  expenditure 
of  the  Bible  Society  on  the  Continent 
being  about  L.40,000.)  The  Prayer- 
book  and  Homily  Society,  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Bible  Society,  have  also  made  grants 
to  the  amount  of  L.300  ;— total  L.39,000. 
4.  For  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  the 
sums  contributed  in  Great  Britain 
amounted  last  year  to  upwards  of 
L.40,000— the  London  Jews*  Society  te- 
ceiviisg  ttpwarda  of  L.30,000]  the  British 
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JewB*  Society  about  L.4000 ;  the  Estab- 
liihed  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free 
Church,  aud  the  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Ireland  and  England,  upwards  of 
Ii.7000.  The  number  of  agents  employed 
in  England  is  upwards  of  twenty-five, 
and  on  the  Continent  about  one  hundred. 

5.  Turning  now  to  efforts  for  the  hea- 
then, we  have  tlie  following  results: — 
The  income  of  all  the  missionary  socie- 
ties appropriated  to  evangelical  labour 
among  the  heathen,  amounts  to  L.34 5,000. 
The  number  of  European  agents,  whose 
time  and  labour  are  devoted  to  the  hea- 
then, is  about  1050,  and  of  native  teachers 
and  prenchers  about  3000,  scattered  over 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  i(nd  the  islands  of 
the  sea.  Adding  to  the  income  of  these 
societies  the  amount  contributed  by  the 
Bible  and  Tract  societies,  the  votes  of 
the  varioQS  educational  societies,  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  Female  Educa- 
tion Society,  we  have  for  the  conversion 
and  education  of  the  heathen  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  L. 359,000  a-year. 

6.  Or,  adding  to  this  amount  the 
expenditure  of  the  various  societies  for 
our  Colonies,  for  Europe,  and  for  the 
Jews,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  L.554,300 ; 
the  number  of  ministers  supported  being 
about  1860,  and  of  teachers  and  native 
helpers  about  3400. 

7.  Adding  again  to  this  sum  of 
L.554,300,  the  benevolent  income  of  the 
Bible  and  Tract  societies  devoted  to  home 
objects,  we  have  a  total  of  L.  597, 7 10,  or 
say,  of  L. 600,000  a-year. 

The  results  of  these  general  labours  we 
can  describe  but  briefly. 

8.  The  Bible,  or  parts  of  the  Bible, 
have  been  published  by  the  Tarious  Bible 
Societies  (translated,  for  the  roost  part, 
by  missionaries)  in  about  160  different 
languages  or  dialects ;  180  versions  have 
been  made,  and  of  these  130  were  never 
printed  before.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  heathen  world  have  thus  heard,  in 
their  own  tongue,  of  the  story  of  peace. 

In  preparing  for  this  work,  languages 
had  to  be  learnt,  and,  in  many  instances, 
to  be  reduced  to  writing.  In  the  case  of 
one  missionary  society  alone,  (the  Bap- 
tist,) fourteen  grammars,  and  nine  dic- 
tionaries, besides  a  lai^e  number  of  ele- 
mentary treatises  in  different  languages, 
several  of  which  were  thus  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  settled  tongue,  are  among  the 
contributions  which  missionaries  have 
incidentally  made  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  religion. 

The  total  number  of  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  issued  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society  for  Europe,  has  been, 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  8,575,657,  or, 
including  those  isaued  by  fif^-four  Con« 


tinental  societies,  15,873,688*  for  India 
there  have  been  issued  by  the  Bible 
Society  791,760,  or,  including  other  so- 
cieties, 3,122,121  ;  for  all  the  world 
besides  there  have  been  issued  bot 
.')41,916:  the  total  number  of  Scriptures, 
therefore,  circulated  beyond  the  British 
isles,  by  all  our  societies,  but  not  ioclad- 
ing  America,  has  been»  in  fifty  years, 
about  20,000,000. 

9.  Of  tracts  and  religious  books  it  is 
not  easy  to  speak  so  defiDitely,  bnt 
500,000,000  copies  of  more  than  5000 
different  publications  hare  been  isaui-d 
by  the  Heligious  Tract  Society,  in  as 
many  as  110  different  tongues.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  rest,  it  may  be  noticed, 
that  Bnnyan's  Pi!grim*i  Pro^rtsshuM  bten 
published  by  that  Society  in  twenty-eiglit 
languages,  spoken  by  more  than  half  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

10.  Of  incidental  temporal  advantages 
resulting  from  these  labours,  of  cruel 
practices   abolished,  of  commerce  pro- 
moted, of  liberty  diffused,  and  of  inci- 
dental spiritual  advantages — churches  at 
home  revived — their  theology  corrected 
or  preserved — brotherly  love  deepened 
and  diffused,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 
The  general  result  which  ezpUuna  and 
crowns  all  is,  that  there  are  of  pro&sied 
converts  from  among  theheatbeii«  in  con- 
nexion with  our  different  misaionary  tty 
cieties,  not  fewer  tlian  170,000 ;  and  th«t 
there  are  under  instruction,   indndine 
children  in  schools,  upwards  of  790fii*0 
more—less  than  could  be  desired,  imt 
forming  an  ample  confirmation  sf  tl«c 
divine   promise,  a  solemn  admaoitioa, 
and  a  glorious  encouragement  to  oor^ 
selves.    These  are  visible  results;  zcsulu 
invisible,  which,  there  is  reason  to  be* 
lieve,  are  not  less  cheering,  eternity  ouict 
disclose. 

3.  Mission  Progress. 

Few  facts  in  the  modem  hietery  << 
the  Church  of  Christ  arc  more  cheer- 
ing than  the  continuous  progress  of  tht'se 
vflrious  institutions.  Comparing  them 
year  by  year,  we  might  be  tempted  to 
despond,  but  comparing  them  after  inter- 
vals, their  progress  is  undoubted  and  de- 
lightful. 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  Beligions  *IVact 
Society,  its  first  year's  benevolent  income 
was  L.203 ;  its  sales  amounted  to  L.fi63 
more.  Its  present  benevoleot  income  is 
about  L.6000— its  sales  amount  to  nearly 
L.  50,000  a-year.  It  issued  the  first  year 
200,000  copies  of  rarions  pablicatmns :  ft 
issued  the  last,  upwards  of  18,008^00^ 
Or,  marking  its  progress  by  dectie*  «f 
y^in,  we  hate  between— 
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Tifuf. 

JlMSOWW. 

19(^5  and  1314 

1M48.852 

L.2y,829 

J81&«ndl8S4 

47.949.995 

73,8C5 

ia25  and  1834 

107,844,977 

252,311 

1835  and  1&14 

167,013,831 

592,911 

l^cnrly  all  the  other  societies  have  shared 
in  this  blessed  increase  in  a  similar  degree. 

2.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society's  labours, 
(from  1799  to  1809,)  the  income  of  the 
Society  did  not  exceed  L.2500 ;  in  the 
second  ten  It  repeatedly  reached  L.30,000; 
in  the  third  period  of  ten  years  it  rose  to 
L.47,000 ;  in  the  fourth  ten  it  reached  to 
L.  100,000,  and  here  it  has  remained  sta- 
tionnry,  though  the  number  of  mission- 
aries connected  vith  the  Society  has 
largely  increased. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  Propagation  So- 
ciety the  result  is  also  remarkable. 


of  biblical  translation;  for  example,  it  is 
found,  that  while  in  India  240,065  volumes 
of  th«  Scriptures  were  printed  by  one 
society  between  1793  and  1837,  between 
1837  and  1847  the  number  printed  by 
the  same  society  amounted  to  503,205, 
i.  e.,  in  the  last  ten  yeara  the  volumes 
printed  were  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber printed  in  the  preceding  forty. 

7.  In  connexion  with  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  we  mark  the  following 
changes : — 

The  number  of  converts  connected  with 
that  society  was  in 


l 

i  ;    Incomf, 

MiMionarlcs, 

In  1725 

L,l,^M 

31 

I91772 

2.294 

8fi 

Itt  1825 

8,350 

103 

In  1835       \ 

}         15.4,T5 

2,0 

In  1840 

54,000 

355 

Besides,  in  this  last  period,  an  average 
income  of  I/.  16,000  for  special  purposes. 
The  large  increase  in  this  case  is  explained 
by  another  fact.  The  first  parochial 
association  in  aid  of  the  Society  was 
established  in  1819 ;  at  the  close  of  1840 
ihere  were  but  410  associations;  in  1850 
theire  wete  reported  no  fewer  thdn  2500. 

4.  In  n  similar  way,  the  number  of 
churches  contributing  to  another  mission- 
ary society  (the  Baptist)  has  increased, 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  from  459, 
the  number  in  1837,  to  at  least  900,  the 
Tinmber  in  1847.  The  increase  of  la- 
bourers, though  not  in  all  cases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ittcreaae  of  funds,  has  been 
most  cheering. 

5.  In  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
the  number  of— • 

EucopflBA  clQTf  J  in  1836  wss  70.  ia  1845  it  Wfll  115 
4)fc«t«ct)UU  „  59        „  35 

Of  lEiMttve  clergy        „  3        „  10 

Of  native  teachers    „  4-2G        „  [1042 

Or,  in  all.  in  1835,  'bbS       in  1S45,    1^ 

— more  than  double  the  previous  number. 

In  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  tlie 
nuoiber  of  missionaries  has  increased,  be- 
tween 1837  and  1847,  from  35  to  70;.  of 
native  teachers,  from  50  to  159— an  in- 
crease in  all  of  nearly  threefold. 

6«  In  turning  from  the  contemplation 
of  the^agency  employed  by  these  different 
JSocietiea  to  the  results,  we  are  led  to  con- 
eliisioBS  atilL  more  cheering.  The  fruit 
iooreases  and  matures  much  more  rapidly 
of  late  years  than  at  first.    In  the  history 


3836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1810 
1841 
1S42 
1843 
1944 
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1315 
1.')14 
1901 
2721 

3or.o 

46<i3 
6051 
«315 
9205 
(W28 


In  ten  years  tiic  increase  was  sevenfold. 

8.  After  fifteen  years  of  labour  in  Ja- 
maica, the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
numbered  10,500  converts  and  fourteen 
missionaries,  In  fifteen  years  more,  its 
converts  amounted  to  30,000,  and  the 
missionaries  to  thirty ;  while  the  cliapcls 
had  increased,  in  the  same  time,  from 
twenty-five  to  sixty. 

9.  For  many  years  the  labours  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  in  Western 
Africa  were  comparatively  unproductive. 
Now,  after  forty  years  of  labour,  that 
mission  comprises  twelve  circuits,  sixty 
preaching  stations,  fifteen  missionaries, 
6000  communicanta,  and  14,000  hearers. 

As  an  example  of  Christian  heroism  ii 
may  be  added,  tliat  these  results  have 
cost  the  lives  of  fifty- four  English  agents 
out  of  120,  and  of  those  fifty-four,  tiiirty* 
eight  died  before  having  been  a  year  on 
the  field. 

10.  Turning  from  all  individual  socie- 
ties to  a  particular  field  of  labour,  it  is 
found,  that  wliile,  between  1793,  when 
evangelical  missions  commenced  in  Bri- 
tish India,  and  1803,  twenty- six  persons 
professed  faith  in  Christ,  in  connexion 
with  all  the  missionary  societies  labouiv 
ingin  Bengal;  between  1803  and  1813, 
the  professed  converts,  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, amounted  to  161;  between  1813 
and  1823,  to  403 ;  between  1823  and  1833, 
to  675 ;  between  1833  and  1843,  to  1045. 
Since  1843,  the  additions  have  averaged 
about  250  a-year,  or,  in  the  ten  years, 
(if  this  average  be  maintained,)  2500  ;■«- 
twenty-six  converts  the  first  ten  year«^ 
and  3500  converts  the  last. 
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Motieeft  0t  Hit^tA^ 


Popery  in  ikt  Pull  Corny  Cftc  Ear^  and  Ihe 
Blade ;  or,  the  Doctrine  of  Baptism  in  the 
Popish^  £pi9copalian,  and  Congrega- 
tional Churches.  With  a  Defence  of  the 
Caloinistic  or  Presbyterian  View,  By 
WiLLiJLM  MAitsHAi.11^  Miniftot,  Junc- 
tion Street  Free  Church,  Leith.  £din- 
bnivh :  P»tOB  and  Bitdue,  185S. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  precise  object  of  it. 

The  author  selecu  as  his  topic  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  and  he  undertakes 
to  shew  that  the  views  which  are  enter- 
tained on  this  point  exhibit  very  accur- 
ately the  leanings  to  or  against  Popery. 

At  the  root  of  Popery  he  places  bap- 
tismal regeneration ;  but  the  seed  oi  this 
root  ia  the  doctrine  of  universal  atonement ; 
and  wherever  this  doctrine  is  held,  he 
proceeds  to  prove  that  there  exist  either 
.  the  nascent  or  Uie  Aill- blown  errors  of 
the  Popish  system. 

The  arguraenti  are  put  trith  consider- 
able spirit;  but  wa  are  conatrained  to 
aay,  thai  the  reductio  ad  absnrdum  mode 
of  argument,  and  the  ascription  of  un- 
sound consequences,  are  not  to  us  the 
most  satisfactory  way  of  reatonlng. 

Tlie  doctrine,  as  held  by  Presbyterian 
churches,  is  vwy  cleariy  and  strongly  set 
forth,  and  deserves  attention. 

In  Scotland  the  tendency  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  sacraments,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  means  of  grace,  is  by  no  means 
common.  To  the  just  views  cherished  by 
Presbyterians  generally  on  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  we  may  ascribe  tlie  fact  of 
that  exemption  which  Scotland  enjoys 
from  those  controversies  which  are  affect- 
ing the  very  existence  of  Protestant  faith 
in  England. 

The  apology  for  brevity  which  the  pre- 
face contains  will  be  accepted  by  every 
reader:  the  explicitness  of  the  writer 
could  have  sustained  a  still  greater  cur- 
tailment <^  expression  oQcastooally. 


The    Glory   of   ChrisL     By   Gardiner 
Sr&iira,  t).D.    London :  David  Bogue. 

This  volume  brings  out  Tory  ftiUy  the 
pre-eminence  of  Christ's  person  and  work. 
This  subject  belongs  to  the  very  essence 
of  Christianity.  Most  of  our  readers  are 
acquainted  with  another  of  Dr.  Spring's 
works,  The  Attractions  of  the  Cross,  The 
same  spirit  and  style  manifest  themselves 
in  the  volume  before  us.     Novelty  of 


thought  is  not  the  object  of  the  aatbor, 
but  his  aim  is  thoroughly  practical;  and 
we  are  sure  that  those  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  truths  which  the  volome 
contains,  will  peruse  any  one  of  the  twenty 
chapters  with  interest  and  instractioo. 
The  book  is  not  to  be  read  at  a  sitting. 


Contributions  towards  the  Exponikm  pf 
Genesi».  By  Bev.  Ds.  Caxdlxsh. 
Vol.  II.    Edinburgh:  Johnstone  and 

Hunter. 

We  should  rather  decline  an  o^nnion 
on  the  distance  which  this  fragmentary 
effort  carries  us  toward  the  exposition  of 
Genesis.   The  author,  however,  has  given 
us  a  readable  book.  There  are  two  points 
which  cannot  fall  to  occur  to  every  readier 
as  diaracteristic  of  the  volnme,->the  one 
is  the  fanciful  nature  of  many  of  the 
suggestions  thrown  out  to. elucidate  some 
passages.    The  volume  abounds  in  sup- 
plementary history,— purely  conjectural 
in  many  instances,  but  full  of  ingenuity. 
Dr.  Candlish  is  always  at  home  ami.l 
difficulties  arising  fh>m  scantiness  of  lo- 
formatiow :  he  is  ever  ready  to  give  sn 
answer;  and  if  it  is  not  always  satw- 
factory,  it  is  generally  plansible.    T7ie 
other  point  referred  to  is  the  jtrit  ^th 
which  a  historical  fact  is  often  taiurf 
into  a  maxim  of  moral  and   spiriuul 
raeanlftg,  and  directed  agmnat  Ae  con- 
science of  the  reader. 

It  is  but  right  to  notice  that  the  aothor 
docs  not  wish  the  volume  to  be  tried  by 
exegetical  rules.  It  is  not  Ukdy  to  prove 
less  popular  or  less  useful  on  this  aoooant. 


ChrisVs  Famous  Tides,  ^.  By  Whma^i 
DrsR.  Edinburgh:  Jatncs  Taylor,  21 
George  Street. 

This  is  No.  V.  of  a  scries  of  Urge  type 
reprints  of  standard  religions  books. 
Dyer's  Tides  and  Golden  Cham  is  one  of 
those  well-known  precious  volumes  of 
old  practical  theology,  fiiU  of  Christian 
truth  and  experience,  and  of  tiiat  mar- 
vellous unction  which  perfumes  cveiy 
line  of  the  school  to  which  he  bdoBpt 
Dyer  is  often  found,  with  the  Flavels. 
Baxters,  and  Bostons,  in  the  small 
library  of  the  best  of  our  Scotttsn 
peasantry. 
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TH£  WAT£RS  FfiOM  THE  SANCTUARY— PBOGBESS  OF  THE  GOSPfit. 
By  the  Bev.  Jambs  Gillah,  Alford,  Aberdeen. 


EcmsLziftt.i.ls. 


It  it  not  qnestioned  by  almoet  any 
of  the  interpreters  of  Scripture,  that 
the  Tision  which  Ezekiel  here  describes, 
of  the  waters  issuing  from  underneath  the 
temple,  represents  the  freshening  influ- 
ences of  religion  issuing  from  their  sacred 
Booroe.  The  temple  on  the  holy  hiU  of 
Zion  was  the  centre  of  the  Jewish  faith 
and  worship,  both  in  a  literal  and  in  a 
spiritual  sense;  and,  figuratiTely,  it  is 
also  spoken  of  as  an  embodiment  of  the 
Christian  faith:  the  united  body  of  be- 
lievers, built  up  in  purity  of  feelings  in 
rectitude  of  thought  and  life»  cemented 
into  one  by  love  to  God  and  Ioto  to  one 
another,  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a 
hdy  temple  to  the  Lord;— the  Church 
we  call  **  our  Zion,"  as  being  endeared 
unto  our  hearts  by  so  many  recollections 
of  hallowed  tenderness,  and  by  so  many 
benefits  and  comforts  conferred  upon  our 
souls,  and  upon  the  souls  of  all  her  real 
members,  by  the  Lord.  **His  servants 
take  pleasure  in  her  stones ;  they  favour 
the  very  dust  thereof."  "For  our 
*othren  and  companions'  sakes,  we  say, 
>^9  within  thee."  We  know  that 
all  real  peace,  all  real  good,  whether  to 
our  brethren  or  ourselves,  flows  forth 
firom  Zion  and  from  God;  that  *'all  its 
springs  are  there ;"  even  in  the  hopes,  the 
consolations,  and  the  precepts  of  that 
pure  religion  which  the  Lord  hath  by  His 
Son  revealed  to  men.  "  Bs  dwelt  among 
us,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  In  Him  dU 
fulness  dwelleth,  &o. ;  and  of  His  fulness 
bave  we  all  received,  and  grace  for  grace." 
Yes ;  "though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our 
pakes  He  became  poor,  that  we  through 
His  poverty  might  be  made  rich." 

•  Preached  In  the  Church  of  Towie,  at  the 
atmuAl  meetiDg  of  the  Preibytery  of  Alford  in 
behalf  of  the  Schemes   of  the   Church .   and 
printed  at  the  desire  of  the  Fresbjterjr. 
12.-IV. 


For  the  purifying  of  the  Jewish  templfl^ 
and  of  the  things  to  be  sacrificed  ther^^ 
as  well  as  for  the  numerous  washings  en- 
joined upon  the  priestSi  water  wm  brought 
firom  a  great  distance,  in  channels  cut  out 
at  much  expense  in  the  rock,  and  covered 
over;  for  in  the  hot  and  rocky  country 
around  Jerusalem,  water  was,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  extremely  hard 
to  be  procured.  These  waters  passed 
along  the  walls,  and  underneath  the 
courts  of  the  temple,  in  various  direc- 
tions, supplying  the  "  brazen  sea"  and  the 
other  lavers  or  washing  troughs,  and 
carrying  away  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices 
and  all  impurities,  as  they  sunk  and  dis- 
appeared beneath  those  unsullied  marble 
pavements  which  they  thus  preserved 
unstained.  They  afterwards  found  an 
issue,  far  down  the  rock  on  which  the 
temple  stood,  into  the  waters  of  Gihon, 
or  Siloah,  by  which  they  were  speedily 
conveyed  into  the  larger  brook  of  Kedron ; 
and  by  it,  after  passing  through  about 
twenty  miles  of  a  parched  and  desolate 
region  to  the  eastward,  they  were  dis- 
charged into  the  Dead  Sea,~called  also 
the  Sea  of  Sodom,  because  it  occupied 
the  plain  on  which  that  devoted  city  had 
stood. 

Now,  seeing  that  water  is  in  thes 
southern  countries  a  thing  so  predous, 
so  cooling  and  reviving  to  the  parched 
firame,  and  yet  so  scaroe  and  difficult  to 
be  obtained,  through  the  operation  of  that 
same  heat  which  causes  the  desire  for  lt» 
no  wonder  that  the  prophet  should  behold 
in  the  waters  welling  from  underneath 
the  temple,  an  emblem  of  those  influences 
still  more  precious  which  emanated  from 
those  holy  shrines.  No  wonder  that  the 
waters,  as  they  trickled  and  gurgled 
down  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  and  burst 
forth  here  and  there  in  bright  sparkles 
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or  in  snow-white  foam,  should  seem  as 
though  thej  issued  from  an  upp«r  sanc- 
tuary, and  as  if  they  brought  with  them 
the  rery  spirit  of  soothing  and  refresh- 
'inent  ttnto  him  who,  seeking  a  refuge 
from  the  heat,— a  reAige  also  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  world,--came  to  meditate 
beneath  the  hallowed  steeps  of  Zion. 

And,  brethren,  that  scanty  bro6k,  m  ita 
nfitural  and  ordinary  flow,  might  well  and 
'illy  represent  the  Jewish  faith, — the  law 
as  given  by  Moses.  Issuing  from  the 
precincts  of  the  temple,  and  sending  its 
shallow  waters  through  that  desert  coun- 
try eastward,  where,  far  from  being  able 
to  irrigate  and  fertilize  the  land,  they 
were  almost  lost  as  they  passed  through 
it :  Kedron  could  do  no  more  than  just  to 
mark  its  course  by  a  slight  fringe  of  ver- 
dure upon  either  side,  where  it  wound 
through  the  brown  desolateness  of  that 
waste  and  howling  wilderness.  In  all 
this  how  greatly  did  it  resemble  that 
Jewish  faith,  which,  also  issuing  from  the 
temple,  made  known  the  one  true  God, 
and  His  most  Iioly  law,  within  the  narrow 
territory  of  the  land;of  Israel ;  but  had  no 
commission  and  no  power  within  Itself  to 
give  light  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  or 
to  renew  the  face  of  the  desert  and  blight- 
ed earth.  It  was  true,  and  pure,  and 
good-^the  Jewish  faith — even  as  were  the 
Waters  of  Kedron ;  but  like  them  it  was 
also  scanty  in  its  contents,  its  revelations, 
and  circumscribed  in  the  bounds  which  it 
was  calculated  to  improve.  It  was  a  cove- 
nant with  but  a  single  people ;  and  as  Ked- 
ron could  only  draw  a  thread  of  greenness 
across  the  broad  bosom  of  the  desert,  so 
Judaism  could  only  enlighten  and  refresh 
the  heritage  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, — a 
narrow  tract  compared  with  the  wide- 
spread regions  of  the  Qentiles,  that 
stretched  in  their  boundlessness  to  the 
north,  and  to  the  south,  and  to  the  east ; 
and  on  which  it  could  confer  no  benefit 

But  now  Eiekiel,  in  his  vision,  saw  the 
waters  bursting  forth  in  ttother  form, 
and  rate,  and  quantity;  no  longer  drip- 
ping, like  a  precious  ointment,  from  the 
rocks  below,  after  they  had  done  the 
service  of  the  temple,  but  pouring  from 
beneath  the  "  threshold  of  the  house," 
and  from  beside  the  altar,  and  from 


every  place  at  which  they  amid  gat 
vent,  (Ezek.  xlvii,  8,  4,  5.)  They  no 
longer  sought  their  way  among  the  rocks 
and  stones,  in  a  contracted  channel, 
through  the  burning  deeert;  b«t  spread 
themselves  abroad  upon  its  barran  bo- 
som,-—first  reachiog  *'  to  the  ankies,"-- 
after  awhile,  *'  to  the  knees," — **  then  to 
the  loins, " — and  at  length,  says  he,  **  it 
was  a  river  that  I  could  not  pais 
over;  for  the  waters  were  risen,  waters 
to  swim  in  $  a  river  that  ooold  bo4 
be  passed  over."  And,  brethren,  is  not 
this  the  gmng  forth  of  the  bleesed  fiiith 
of  Jesus,  which  is  to  fill  the  earth 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  ae  the 
waters  cover  the  sea  ?  Are  not  the  wat- 
ers of  life,  the  blessings  of  ChriatiaBi^y 
thus  free  in  their  issue,  copious  in  thur 
flow,  ample  in  their  spirit,  onivetasi  in 
their  usefulness  and  applicability  7  Of  a 
truth,  it  is  in  no  narrow  watereonree  they 
run,— it  is  to  no  faveure  i  trilraa  tiat 
they  restrict  their  beneflta.  Their  Md 
is  the  world !  they  rite  and  ovetepnad 
the  World ;  and  the  wider  their  inflneece 
extends,  the  deeper  is  it  felt  in  ervy 
part  Tes,  brethren,  it  is  the  misoon  of 
the  Gospel  to  overspread  4he  earth,  and 
to  subdue  it,  and  to  make  it  fmitiU  in 
every  good  work  unto  the  piajssaed 
glory  of  Ood,  and  to  have  domiaigaefer 
every  rational  creature  that  Hvelh  aad 
moveth  in  it.  It  is  the  purpoae  of  the 
Gospel,  and  it  is  its  destiny,  that  it  shall 
rise  and  still  increase  until  it  water  all 
the  habitable  places  of  the  earth,— a 
spiritual  and  moral  Nile,  washing  o«t 
every  poisonous  and  unhealthy  priac^ 
from  its  soil — ^removing  every  leoC  of 
bitterness,  and  leaving  sweetneas  and 
fertility  every where«  Like  the  rivera  of 
Paradise  which  watered  the  garden  ef  the 
Lord,  it  shall  roll  itt  waters  thioai^  a 
wider  paradise,  beautified  and  readcred 
fruitful  by  itself,*--throngfa  deserte  wltieEi 
it  has  made  to  rejoice  and  blossom  aa  tba 
rose,  to  blossom  abundantly,  and  to  re- 
joice even  with  joy  and  singing^— throng 
lands  onoe  ignorant,  benighted;  aad  «D« 
slaved  to  sin,  to  which  it  has  given  to 
*'  see  the  glory  of  the  Locd|  sad  tbaeOMl- 
lency  of  our  God." 
ChristiaDity  is  lepieeefited  kk  Urn  I 
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phei'd  rition  u  attaining  to  this  wide  |  but  s^,  in  the  fidr  and  fertile  lands 
eztenaion  and  general  dominion^  not  at 
<MM^  Imi  hjf  ameeeaaive  piriodt  and  wtages. 
The  waters  are  first  found  reaehing  to  the 
ankles  oal jj  tlien,  after  the  prophet  and 
his  condnctor  had  proceeded  a  little  way 
—1000  cubits  only — along  their  course, 
they  reached  the  knees;  another  interval, 
and  the  waters  were  to  the  loins  ;  another, 
and  they  could  no  longer  be  forded  or 
passed  over.  Sach  has  been  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Christianity  among  mankind, 
and  such  its  blessed  Founder  declared 
that  it  should  be»  under  another  figure, 
when  He  said,  "  The  kingdom  of  hearen 
is  like  to  a  grain  of  musurd-seed,  which 
a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field ;  which 
indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds ;  but  when 
it  is  grown,  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs, 
and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of 
the  air  oome  and  lodge  in  the  branches 
thereof."  And  if  we  look  to  Christianity 
aa  working  out  the  regeneration  of  the 
world  in  this  manner,— >as  thus  pro- 
greseive,  and  as  putting  forth  its  innate 
Tigour  more  and  more  as  it  extends,— 
oecttpyiog  what  it  doth  possess  more 
thoroughly,  in  the  same  pmporfion  ae  it 
ipieads  its  infla<*nce  more  widely, — we 
shsU  perceive  that  it  is,  and  that  it  is 
eridentiy  calculated  to  be,  the  great  res^ 
torative  of  man's  corrupted  nature,>-^the 
grand  engine  by  which  a  fallen  world  Is 
to  be  raised  again.  For,  brethren,  in 
what  nations  of  the  earth  hare  human 
energy,  and  cirititi»tlon,  and  the  arts  of 
life,  made  the  greatest  advances?  Is  it 
not  in  those  in  which  Christianity  is  pro- 
fessed ;  and,  among  these  again,  do  not 
those  nations  stand  pre-eminent  in  which 
Christianity  exists  in  the  purest  form? 
Tes ;  where  an  idolatrous  religion  reiirns, 
the  human  mind  is  bowed  down  in  abject 
degradation ;  the  worshipper  is  formed 
unto  the  grossness  and  brutaltty  of  the 
idol*delty  troto  which  he  looks  up ;  the 
nation  is  deadened  in  Its  energy,  misdi- 
rected in  its  aims,  held  down  in  spirit. 
The  faith  of  Mohammed,  borrowing  no 
little  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  teach- 
ing that  there  is  but  one  Qod,  and  de- 
nouncing idol-worship,  is  a  yoke  some 
what  less  degrading,  and  somewhat  less 


heavy  to  be  borae  unto  the  humaB  mind;  |i principles;  pcnnts  oat  the  dlfiereooe  be- 


which  own  its  sway,  we  find  one  large 
portion  of  our  race  liable  to  be  bought 
and  sdd  in  slavery,  and  subject  to  all  the 
caprices  of  a  tyrant,~that  tyrant  himself, 
and  all  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  no 
more  to  be  envied  than  his  meanest  slave, 
because  of  the  evil  passions  which  his 
position  fosters  within  his  breast,  and 
which  prove  the  worst  tyrants  of  all  unto 
himself ;— there,  too,  the  whole  female  sex 
is  degraded  and  enthralled,— reduced,  by 
the  polygamy  which  that  faith  encourages, 
from  being  the  equal  and  the  helpmate 
of  man,  to  be  the  mere  victim  of  his 
lowest  pleasures ;  there  man  has  hardly 
any  'other  pursuit  which  he  deems  worthy 
of  him  than  war,  or  piracy,  or  plunder ; 
and  hardly  any  other  enjoyment  than 
sloth.  In  those  countries  where  a  cor-i- 
rupted  form  of  Christianity  prevails,  we 
may  observe  an  obscuration  of  its  enno- 
bling and  advancing  power,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  those  corrup- 
tions. And  it  is  only  where  pure  and 
Protestant  Christianity  fills  the  land,  that 
real  liberty  is  enjoyed,  that  the  arts  of 
peace  are  cultivated,  that  industry  is 
honoured,  and  that  the  energies  of  man 
are  dedicated  to  what  is  truly  for  his 
good. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  that  the  (xospel 
hath  efficacy  such  as  this,  when  we  con- 
sider what  are  the  lessons  and  what  the 
revelations  which  it  brings.  And  if  in 
those  eastern  countries  the  very  curse 
which  rested*on  the  ground,  and  caused 
its  desert  barrenne8(^  was  want  of  water, — 
and  if,  by  the  overflowing  of  the  springs, 
and  the  rising  of  the  rivers,  that  curse 
was  effectually  removed  ;  even  so  assur- 
edly ^as  for  the  soul  to  be  without  know- 
ledge is  not  good,  as  ignorance  of  God,, 
of  duty,  and  of  self,  is  in  so  great  a  mea- 
sure the  curse  which  lies  on  man— the 
truth  as  it  is  In  Jesus  must  do  away 
that  curse;  for  "all  Scripture  is  profit- 
able for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, and  for  instruction  in  righteousness, 
that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect.** 
Verily  the  entrance  of  the  Word  of  God 
gives  light.  Christianity  gives  good  in- 
struction ;  instils  the  best  and  purest  moral 
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tween  good  and  iU,  both  in  their  nalore 
ftnd  their  results ;  she  exhibito  the  beaatj 
of  hoUncai ,  «nd  the  Binfulness,  the  loath- 
someneas  of  ain ;  tells  how  they  are  re- 
garded by  tho  Lord,  and  the  destiny  He 
haa  in  store  for  each.    And  while  she 
thus  informs  the  understanding,  and  en- 
lightens the  conscience,  she  at  the  same 
time  melts  the  hearty  and  mo?es  it  to 
gratitude  and  devoted  duty,  by  the  repre- 
sentation which  she  gives  of  what  God 
has  done  for  us  in  the  infinitude  of  His 
mercy,  yea,  and  of  what  He  has  suffered  for 
us,  in  Jesus  Christ.    She  brings  with  her, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  a  renewing  power 
^the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord— to 
influence  our  stubborn  wills,  to  refine  our 
earth-born  and  earth-bound  afiectiOBS,  to 
open  our  closed  eyes,  that  we  may  aee  all 
those  wonderful  things  which  Hia  law 
reveals.    Yesi  the  Gospel  is  a  fi^  a 
mighty  engine;  and  it  is  the  Lord  him- 
self who  works  it,— to  purify,  and  restore, 
and  re-establish  the  fallen  and  corrupted 
soul  of  man. 

It  has  spread  mightily  abroad,—'*  to  the 
ankles,"  "  to  the  knees;"  but  it  has  not 
yet  reached  that  fulness  unto  which  it 
shall  attain.    But  the  Word  of  God  shall 
not  return  unto  Him  roid :  so  many  and 
such  striking  prophecies  shall  not  be  un- 
IhlfiUed.    The  stream  iriiich  Ezekiel  saw 
flowing  ttom  beneath  the  temple  of  the 
Lord— which  John,  the  prophet  of  the 
New  Testament,  saw  flowing  from  be- 
neath His   Tory  throne — shall  rise  and 
spread  upon  the  earth,  tillit  be  beyond  the 
power  of  any  enemy  to  stem, — **  waters 
to  swim  in,"— filling  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.    Then,  as  Ezekiel 
so  poetically  describes  its  fertilizing  and 
its  healing  power,  (Yerses  8,  9,  10,  12,) 
the  desert  shall  rejoice  in  fruitful  beauty, 
teeming  with  every  tree  that  is  pleasant 
to  the  eye  or  good  for  food;  yea,  even 
that  dead  and  dismal  sea,  into  which  the 
Eedron  and  the  Jordan  poured   their 
waters,— so  full  of  salt,  and  bitumen,  and 
sulphur,  that,  as  it  was  supposed,  scarce 
any  living  creature  could  exist  among 
its  waters,  or  along  its  banks,— shall  be 
sweetened  by  the  fresh  and  mighty  river 
which  now  rushes  into  it;  "its  waters 
shall  be  healed ;  its  fish  shall  be  exceeding 


luaiiy  I  for  everything  ihidl  live  i 
the  river  cometh,"  (TeweS.) 

8aoh,  brethren,  ia  the  langvage^-Mcli 
are  the  figurea  in  which  thei  pnigreiailid 
the  power  of  Chrietaanity  are  •H'^ftBlb. 
HealiDg,  aud  healthy  and  life,  we  aU  dii- 
pensed  by  it.  It  Bweeleoa  Ibt  Wllrr 
of  human  life;  it  releasea. the  seQ  ^fattn 
the  corse  of  baireDOeta  with  irtuc^ni 
offended  God  faathemittea  it)  ItMMirt 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  even  when  all  tlie  fieed^catae  ef 
the  grace  of  God  aaa  epened*  aad  :tiie 
Gospel  apieads  itself  abroad  in  tlie  Ml- 
est  and  the  fireeat  measure,  theDMhaaite 
those  who  will  Keamaethiiig^iit^snd 
who  shall  thevelbte  derive  apTblessiftg 
firom  it,  saying  uato  it,  erea  «•  Ihqr.eay 
to  its  Aln^hty  Authoff/-^^  Dqywt'ftogi 
us,  for  we  desire  net^  the  kaowMfe'eC 
thy  ways."    To  these^the  basdeimclfaad 
impenitent,  the  prophet  here  wtai^Kben 
he  says,  (verse  11,)  '*  But  the  miiy  plac«a 
thereof  aad  the  marisheathenef;  ahatt  jwt 
be  healed;  they  ahall  be  givep-.tonriilk'' 
Or,  aa  Jeiemiah  saith  to  thelikeaOBClr<- 
'«He  shall  be  like  the  heath  in;«faa4eief^ 
_and  shall  not  see  whea  good  eMseMi; 
but  shall  Inhabit  .the  parched  pla(Me  ef 
the  wilderness,  in  a  taltSla&d  aetlalia- 
bited."    Yes,  brethren,  the  doom.«flba^ 
who  will  give  no  ear  to  the  offered  ssHoy 
of  the  Lord,  who  still  remain  obdopMbe* 
impenitent,  rebellious^— the  eA-««9aated 
doom  of  such  is,  that  they  shall  M  eaat 
off  from  God  in  utter  reprobatiaar  end 
into  utter  misery.    It  ia  tke  4eona.«f 
<<him  that  is  filthy,  thatheshaUheiiltlv' 
stilL"     He  shall  be  left  to  gnnr  sttd 
ripen  in  iniqtnity,  and  to  eat  of  « the  iQndt 
of  that  which  he  hath  sown.    "Beoause 
I  called,  and  ye  reftised,"  &a,  (Pror*  L 
24.)    "The  wicked  shaU  be  cast  into 
hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God." 
And  when  the  Lord  shall  gather    Hia 
people  unto  himself  and  they.  afaaU  be 
Indeed  His  people,  an^  He^fhaE^WlpriQi 
them,  and  shall  be  thiur  (^|1— **|tt^  jB^ 
ful,  and  unbelievinga  #na  jthei  a^pflBtn- 
able,  and  all  liars,  shsJl  have  *i&elr^p||eein 
the  lake  which  bumeth'  wi^  jOnT  '^4iid 
brimstone ;  which  is  the  seooajd  ^^ilb!^' 

Seeing,  then,  that  these.'.tli^i(|^af]9>9^ 
,^tbat  such  ie  the  inupoie^.itf'Uii  '  * 
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4di^/mid  MeSi  Its  fnflttenee  and  pow-er, 
— ^that  in  it*  ▼«fily,  w©  see  the  river  of 
t1i#  wtttt  of  lii^  and  aire  permitted  to 
drtflk  Ul^  faeiath,  fefi^sfaing,  flrom  its 
iNMaik^)-— seeing^  that  in  the  Gospel,  and 
In  obff  humble,  penitent,  believing^  recep- 
tlM  of  If,  is  oar  only  Hfe  and  safety ;  and 
tUt  In  onr  tiegleei  or  onr  rejection  of  it, 
.'there  li  death  and  i^gfravated  eondem- 
natton,  ohll  with  irhat  earnestness  and 
thankfolness  ought  we  erery  one  to  hare 
vee^Wie  VBto  ft;  and,  like  Naaman,  to 
dip  la'  that  JFerdan  by  which  alone  onr 
leprosy  shall  *  be  healed— beseeching  of 
•Hitai  w!ip  so  meekly  washed  the  feet  of 
flia  Apostles,  thkt  He  will  wash  us  in 
<hei9  %^a<iers  tl  regeneration,  so  that  we 
jnaylM  <Aean  every  whit!  «*Wa8h  me 
tlnt>trghly  from  mine  iniquity,  and 
'«letMe^nie  from  my  sin.  Wash  me,  and 
rsHall  b^  whiter  than  the  snow !" 

''Aw*  If  we,  in  any  measure,  "  love  our 
'Ml^bdurs  as  ourselves,"  assuredly  it 
ehall  be  onr  wish,  our  prayer,  and  our 
ett6ea>^ottr,  that  they  too  may  participate 
in'  these  all-preclons  benefits ;  that  by 
Ihe  rising  and  advancing  tide  of  Qospel 
Ihioivledge,  the  times  of  refreshing  may 
qttekly  come  to  them;  that  that  pure 
Mt!r  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal, 
prd^eeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God 
iMtd  of  tlie  Lamb,  may  reach  unto  them ; 
thtftihe  tree  of  life,  with  its  twelve 
manner  of  fruits,  and  its  leaves  which 
are  Ibr  the  healing  of  the  nations,  may 
etfTetch  over  them  its  tranquil  and  re- 
IMhing  shadow ;  and  that  *'  the  fruit 
tbefeof  may  be  for  meat  unto  them,  and 
tihe  leaves  thereof  for  medicine,**  at  once 
hBtAing  their  spiritual  diseases,  and  sup- 1 


plying  their,  spiritual  Wfliit«,  and  minis- 
tering to  their  spiritual  strength  and 
comfort— '*  healing  all  their  diseases,  sat- 
isfying their  mouth  with  good  things,  and 
filling  their  hearts  with  food  and  with 
gladness/'  Yes,  let  it  be  our  heart's 
desire  and  prayer  for  them  of  every  nation, 
and  kingdom,  and  people,  as  that  of  Paul 
for  Israel,  that  they  may  be  saved ;  that 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  may  come ;  and 
that  His  will  may  be  done  in  earth,  as  it 
is  done  in  heaven.  ''O  earth,  earth, 
earth,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord !" 
And  while  this  is  our  earnest  prayer  and 
cty,  oh  1  let  us  each,  in  his  humble  sphere, 
do  what  lieth  in  us  to  the  frtf  therance  of 
this  blessed  end,  to  the  promotion  of 
man's  real  good,  and  of  God's  glory. 
Let  our  prayers  and  our  alms  go  up  to- 
gether in  memorial  before  the  Lord. 
Let  onr  pure  and  Christian  lives  give 
glory  to  Him ;  and  others  seeing  onr 
good  works,  will  be  led  also  to  glorify  our 
Father  which  is  in  heaven. 


ISAIAH  IxiT.  22, 
My  sins  are  blotted  out, 

Since  Jesus  died  for  me ; 
My  times  SM  in  a  Father's  hand ; 

My  steps  in  His  decree. 

Jesus  in  heav'Q  appears,* 

For  ne  to  intercede ; 
And  countleBS  bencAta  proclslxa* 

**  The  Lord  U  zls*n  indeed." 

AHttleobildisfree 
Of  earelUlneBS  and  galte, 

BesU  la  a  mother's  guardian  tore. 
And  waits  a  father's  smile  : 

Fatber^of  spiriUt  hesr,— 
Make  me  tbis  little  chUd  i 

Blay  I  delight  myself  in  thee. 
By  no  mistrust  defird. 


A  TRUE  STORY  OF  AN  OLD  SERVANT. 


The  following  narrative  is  taken  from 
real  life.  It  is  full  of  interest  and  in- 
struction ;  and  has  been  drawn  up  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  those  in  the  humbler 
watks  of  society  by  whom  it  may  be 
read,  and  to  whom  it  is  the  prayer  of  the 
writer  that  it  may  be  blessed,  by  stirring 
them  up  to  godliness  and  good  works  in 
*the  station  which  Providence  has  been 


pleased  to  assign  to  them,  shewing  them, 
as  it  does,  how  much  they  may  do  with 
even  very  limited  means  in  securing  their 
own  interests,  as  well  as  the  comforts  of 
their  fellowmen,  with  regard  to  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  in  mcetening  themselves, 
by  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the 
sphere  appointed  them  to  fill,  for  tlie  in- 
corruptible inheritance  in  the  world  to 
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pome.  Ma/  the  drhoe  Spirit  Mootifj  tlie 
readiQg  of  it  to  all  aucb,  and  make  this 
little  bUtoiy  helpful  in  exeiting  them 
to  be  followers  of  those  who,  '*  through 
faith  and  patience,  are  now  inheriting 
the  promises  V* 

H T was  bom  in  the  parish 

of  Colinton,  near  Edinburgh,  about  tlie 
year  1766.  Her  parents  were  both  in 
humble  circumstances ;  aud  having  been 
early  deprived  of  them  botli»  she  was, 
when  little  beyond  childhood,  thrown  for 
her  support  upon  the  putting  forth  of 
her  own  industrious  ezertioiie.  After 
attend  mg  for  some  time  at  school, 
living  with  an  Aunt  at  Slateford,  in  her 
native  parish,  and  getting  what,  for  one 
in  her  rank,  was  then  thought  on  ade- 
quate, but  would  now  be  deemed  a  veiy 
meagre  education,  she  went,  about  the  age 
of  thirteen,  into  service  in  the  neighbour- 
ing city,  and  never  quitted  it  till  warued 
by  the  infirmities  of  age,  when  she  was 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  old. 

Little,  however,  as  she  had  been  privi- 
leged in  her  youth  with  that  measure  of 
instructiuB  which  is  happily  within  the 
reach  of  almost  all  in  our  day,  she  was 
naturally  endowed  with  a  good  under- 
standing, and  she  was  noticed  by  all  her 
acqiiaiutanoes  to  be  of  a  reflective  turn 
of  niind.  There  was  an  independence  and 
straightforwardness  in  the  way  in  which 
she  conducted  herself,  even  when  rery 
young,  that  excited  the  surprise  and  the 
admiration  of  those  who  bad  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  it.  She  not  only  felt 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  being  active 
and  persevering  in  the  discharge  of  her 
different  duties;  but  that  this  was  the 
only  way  in  which  she  could  expect  hap- 
piness for  herself.  The  path  of  duty  she 
saw  to  be  the  path  of  safety,— the  alone 
path  in  which  she  could  hope  to  realize 
a  comfortable  and  creditable  subsistepoe. 
Accordingly,  it  was  her  determination 
from  the  very  beginning,  that  she  should 
not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness;  and  in 
virtue  of  this  determination,  she  set  her- 
self,  in  the  different  families  with  whom 
she  lived,  to  do  her  appointed  work,  not 
grudgingly,  but  with  a  willing  mind,  so  as 
^t  merely  to  merit  the  ^tem^  but  to 


gain  the  uffeOiam  of  tho»  mtima  fAm  4ift 

serve. 

In  the  eoDdoflt,  however,  wliioh  ab» 
thus  pursued,  she  had  a  faigber  ^rindpie 
directing  her  than  wh«t  I  ha:re  yet  ad- 
verted ta  Soanty  though  her  adTantagat 
had  been,  still,  from  her  childhood  she  had 
known  the  Scriptures,  and  leamt  (o  Uk 
the  Lord  from  her  youth ;  «nd  this  fen^ 
from  a  very  early  period,  w«s  found  «(»• 
ating  within  her,  and  influonciog  her  6^ 
portment  in  the  patha  and  piirauita  ef 
afterlife.  ShelivedinthefeftroftkeLoid 
all  the  day  long.  She  sought  to  ao^naiat 
herself  w  itb  God,  that  thereby  good  night 
come  to  her.  She  maintained  an  habitusi 
intercourse  with  Him  by  prayer,  and  tha 
other  exercises  of  devotion.  Sbo  cave  to 
know  Him  experimentally  aa  the  Ood  of 
hope,  and  peace,  and  ooosolatioB,  becasM 
He  was  the  Gud  and  Father  of  her  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  She  realised 
His  presence  wherever  she  went;  and  it 
was  her  meat  and  her  drink,  her  highest 
enjoyment,  her  daily,  houriy,  moneotaffy 
occupation,  to  do  the  things  that  w^e 
pleasing  in  His  sight. 

With  such  views  and  feeUnga  dinoCiiv 
her  walk  and  conversation,  it  eaa  te 
matter  of  surprise  to  no  one  thai  ste 
slionld  have  been  a  farourite  in  tke  dtf' 
ferent  families  whom  stie  served.  IWn 
was  one  feature,  indeed,  very  prosfacsl 
in  her  character,  wMch,  irrespecCife  of 
other  consideraUons,  ooidd  scarcely  ftfl 
to  win  for  her  a  higli  plaoe  in  tfa^  re-> 
gards.     While  she  was  very  oUiging  en 
the  one  hand,  they  saw  tfiai  ahe  was  veiy 
thrifty  on  the  other.     The  heads  sf  the 
fiftmilies  who  employed  her,  somi  per- 
ceived that  the  means  entrusted  to  her 
fidelity  would  not  be  squandered  away, 
that  she  would  allow  of  no  wanton  or 
wasteful  expenditure  of  the  substance  of 
her  master  or  mistress,  that  iriie  would 
never  make  that  to  serve  bat  for  «  dij 
which  might  have  been  servioeable  lor  a 

week ;  but  that,  in  the  spirit,  and  after  the 
example  of  Him  whose  follower  ahe  wn^ 
she  would  gather  up  the  fragmeat^  that 
nothing  might  be  lust.  '*  Waste  aoly  vast 
not»''  was  one  of  the  great  mixlniatf  hrr 
life ;  and  while  she  acted  u^on  thiajriiMi- 
ple  in  attending  to  the  99oemm  ^^Kt 
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tiaperiort,  she  aotod  as  rigidly  upon  it  in 
attending  to  her  own.  A  few  anecdotes 
«f  her  personal  history  will  set  this  forth 
in  its  proper  light. 

8he  never  was  any  other  than  a  com- 
sum  servant  She  never  attained  the 
rank  of  an  housekeeper,  had  no  higher 
sttwation  than  that  of  an  ordinary  cook, 
never  had  more  than  fair  average  wages. 
never  inherited  anything  from  friends, 
never  at  any  time  had  money  which  she 
could  call  her  own  which  she  did  not 
earn  hy  the  sweat  of  her  brow  and  the 
labour  of  her  hands.  And  yet  this  watt 
the  woman  who  went  about  doing  good, 
trbo  was  full  of  alms* deeds  and  good 
works^  and  in  whom  the  spirit  of  Dorcas 
seemed  embodied  anew. 
'  We  have  already  said  that  she  took 
eare  of  her  means;  and  she  came,  in 
coRsequenoei  to  what  was  comparatively 
wealth  for  one  in  her  station  in  life. 
With  the  skill*  and  the  management  she 
brought  to  iiear  upon  the  wages  which 
she  earned,  she  came  to  have  nmch  more 
of  this  world's  goofls  than  she  ever  had  any 
occasion  for  herself.  After  supplying  h<^r 
own  necessities,  furniahing  herst^lf,  not 
trith  fine  clothing,  but  with'  tlie  dreea 
which  she  thought  did  most  become  her 
station  in  life,  she  husbai.ded  with  pious 
eare  her  means  of  superfluity,  and  was 
ultimately  enabled  to  do,  out  of  the  frag- 
ments of  her  small  resources,  what  we 
believe  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  with- 
out a  precedent  in  the  history  of  charity 
and  compassion.  When  she  felt  that  she 
moat  soon  quit  service,  owing  to  tlie 
pressure  of  years  and  consequent  in- 
firmities, she  purchased  for  herself  a 
house  in  Bose  Street,  Edinburgh,  con- 
sisting of  two  rooms,  iu  which  she  spent 

a  As  a  proof  of  the  dtocratlon  with  which 

She  attended  to  her  own  affurs,  it  deaerves 
to  be  mentioned,  that,  with  the  fti)probtttion, 
and  perhaps  with  the  advice,  of  the  laie  hlr 
H.  J.  in  whoee  house  the  was  cook,  and  who 
WAS -weU  known  in  Edinbargh  for  his  bvainest 
talents  and  benevolence,  she  purchased  fur  her. 
self  an  annuity  with  a  part  of  her  caved  eamlnjfs. 
which '  secared  her  an  independence,  and  by 
which  she  was  the  more  enabled  to  do  generous 
things  as  she  went  through  the  rest  of  life,  and 
to  leave  at  her  death,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
mention,  a  large  snm  for  one  iu  her  humble 
i^hera,  to  be  laid  out  in  th«  ndnistx?  of  good. 


the  last  twenty  year*  of  her  lift  $  and 
there,  in  a  forenoon  when  one  went  in  to 
visit  her,  was  she  always  to  be  found 
sitting  on  her  chair  beside  a  cheerful  fire*, 
in  an  apartment  plainly,  but  very  neatly 
furnished,  with  a  little  round  table,  oa 
which  lay  her  quarto  Bible,  Doddridge's 
^*  Rise  and  Progress  of  Beligion  in  the 
Soul,"  Willison's ''Afflicted  Man's  Com- 
panion,**  Flavel's  '*  Samt  Indeed,"  Fla*. 
vel's'*  Husbandry  Spiritualized,*'  Boston't 
'Fourfold  State,"  ''The  Crook  in  tber 
Lot,"  and  a  variety  of  other  good  books^ 
where  she  fed  her  soul  with  the  manna  oC 
incomifitihle  truth,  and  meditated  opoQ 
the  tilings  belonging  to  her  peace.  Uer 
ooaveraation  shewed  the  subject  that  wa« 
most  interesting  to  her  affections.  Out 
of  the  abundance  of  her  heart,  her  mouth 
spake ;  and  the  writer  of  tliis  has  oftei^ 
listened  with  delight  to  the  details  of  her 
religious  experience,  and  to  tlie  accurate 
views  of  divine  truth,  and  to  reflections 
on  different  passsges  in  tlie  Wurd  of  God, 
which  she  stateii  with  great  force  and 
with  much  fei*liim:,  and  which  he  felt  to 
be  for  edification,  and  for  ezhortatioDi 
and  for  comfort  to  his  own  soul. 

Having,  like  the  good  man  described  in 
the  1 12th  p«alm,  guided  her  affiiirs  with 
discretion,  she  had  abundance  at  the  end 
of  life.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  she 
was  deficient  in  liberality,  or  in  **  shewing 
favuur" during  its  course.  Far  from  it;  of 
none  could  it  be  more  truly  said,  that  she 
ilid  good  as  s))e  had  opportunity.  Though 
she  had  no  near  relations,  yet  there  were 
those  who  claimed  S(mie  distant  cooaex* 
i<m  with  her.  But  they  were  not  indos* 
trioua  themselves,  and  they  were  the  more 
inclined  to  put  forth  dependence  upon  her* 
This  diaposiiion  on  their  part  she  deter- 
mmedly  discouraged,  and  felt  it  to  be  he^ 
duty  to  give  no  countenance  to  their  apr 
plications  for  relief  out  of  her  nteans,  wheu 
they  had  tlie  opportunity,  if  they  had  but 
the  will,  to  have  means  of  tlieirown.  Yet 
when  she  saw  that  they  really  did  require 
some  help,  she  was  never  backward  ii| 
sending  it,  though  they  never  knew  the 
source  from  whence  it  came.  She  got 
conveyed  to  them  secreily  what  wss  ne- 
cessary for  their  wants  at  the  time ;  but 
she  was  aware  .that   that  would  have 
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brooght  Mtyihiiig  bat  a  Ueniog  aloog 
with  it|  hid  th«y  reoognized  it  at  h«r  gift, 
Aod  been  thus  led,  by  an  undue  depend- 
ence upon  her»  to  slacken,  as  they  would 
probably  ha?e  done,  their  own  exertions 
in  procuring  subsistence  for  themselves. 
Such  a  deportment,  on  her  part,  toward 
them,  was  the  result  of  no  want  of  afiix;- 
tion,  but  of  the  highest  principle.  It  pro- 
ceeded from  the  desire  which  she  had  to  do 
them  the  most  good,  and  from  no  unwii- 
Ungness  to  part  with  a  portion  of  her  sub- 
stance. Of  it  she  was  most  liberal  when- 
eTer  she  saw  a  right  occasion  that  called 
for  it,  and  frequently  has  the  author  been 
-visited  by  her  on  some  ultroneous  errand  of 
benerolenoe.  Several  yean  ago,  when  the 
Tunnel  on  the  Granton  railway  between 
the  east  end  of  Princes  Street  and  Scotland 
Street  was  forming,  early  on  the  morning 
of  a  wintry  December  day,  two  skilful  and 
meritorious  men  wero  suddenly  deprived 
of  life,  by  the  unexpected  bursting  of  the 
accumulated  waters  on  one  of  the  sides  of 
it;  in  consequence  of  which  moumfhl 
calamity,  two  women  were  made  widows, 
and  two  families  deprived  of  their  head 
and  support  This  accident,  like  most 
events  of  the  kind,  being  reported  at 
length  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 

caught  the  eye  and  the  attention  of  H 

T ;  and  soon  thereafter  she  called  upon 

the  writer,  to  whom  she  gave  the  sum  of 
two  guineas  as  a  small  contribution  from  a 
•ympathizing  friend,  for  behoof  of  the  be- 
reaved families,  with  the  express  injunc- 
tion that  her  name  should  not  be  made 
known.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  she 
iolicited  a  visit  from  the  minister  of  the 
pairsh  of  Colinton,  with  whom  she  was  pre- 
viously unacquainted ;  and  he  having  gone 
to  see  her  in  compliance  with  her  request, 
•he  handed  to  him  a  donation  of  Jive  guin- 
eoM  for  the  poor  of  the  parish,  being  the 
place  of  her  nativity,  and  to  whiclj  she  in- 
tended that  her  remains  should  be  finally 
conveyed.  In  the  year  1843,  when  in  the 
diflbrent  congregations,  both  in  the  Estab- 
lished and  In theFree Churches, collections 
were  made  to  pay  off  the  expenses  which 
had  been  incurred  in  carrying  on  the  legal 
proceedings  which  had  taken  place  previ- 
ous to  the  secession,  she  csme  of  her  own 
•ocoidyifiiid  withottC  anj^  individual  appii- 


cationhafingiiver  bee9  iiittiet»b«^t»#te 
hercontribut&oii;  andafterexprenaingarilh 
the  tear  in  her  eyeher  deep  cegret  ihitttke 
Choroh  should  havebeenuftpB0iHnai74itt* 
oultiesi  and  thai  she  had  never  buBjAoiit 
before^  aotually  laid  dowa  thesmmofiimaity 
ponmU  aa  what  she  wished  le  giVQ  MiMiitff 
of  that  object ;  and  wben  she  ^w«l  rmssi 
strated  with,  on  the  ground  Uia4  that -m 
too  lai^  a  anm  for  a  person  in  Jieinalc 
oC  life  to  give;  thatit  was  iwl  ea^ecMd 
from  her ;  and  that  it  would  not  bsMUj0W«d, 
but  that  one  pouiMl  t0oM  bp  taken,  she 
was  with  great  di£Beul^  peanuded  «> 
give  up  her  original  intentioih.«id  wnqt 
away  not  at  «U  satisfied  thai^  An||c>the 
twentieth  part  of  what  she  hed<  oflmd 
had  been  accepted.    She  remarked,,  ^httt 
if  not  taken  then,  the  moatiy  woiAd  be«igh 
portioned  for  some  other  Christian  «^ 
at  last;  and  this  aeoosdiog^  ^ 
after  her  death;  for  in  her  i 
found  a  will  by  which  she  beqientbedib^ 
sum  of  twQ  huHdnd  peiiad^-'-tbe  «qftih^ 
to  a  ^otts  female  friend  with  whcai  ite 
had  been  intimate  through  Mfe,  andilte 
other  half,  at  the  discretion  of  two  friendi^ 
''for  the  cause  of  Ghnst  at  hooMw'    t  -  .• 
And  aa  the  hut  di^s  are  justtj  ngardai 
as  the  best  witnesses  of  every  many  «hJwr 
piety  shone  out  most  when  it  «m  mm 
desirable  that  it  should  be  seen.    She  vaS 
taken  away  somewhat  snddenlyv  in^eai^ 
sequence  of  a  fall;  but  aotbelaie  she  wsn 
enabled  to  testily,  in  amamier  the  noal 
significant,  that  the  Gospel  which  she  hod 
believed  was  able  to  support  her  in  the 
hour  of  sickness  and  in  the  pnospeet  of 
death;  and  that  she  had  reason  to  njoiee 
even  in  the  midst  of  tribulation,  becaase«f 
the  strength  it  did  communieate^  and  Hig 
heavenlyhope  it  did  Impart.  Inth«piety 
and  well-regnhited  tone  of  her  ow»  mind; 
this  good  woman  taoted  the  tnse  relirii  of 
this  world.    In  the  faithful  disehai«e  of 
her  several  duties,  and  the .  aflbctiodsl^ 
observance  of  the  cbaritisa  of  Uft^'  -nW 
trained  herself  for  the  eqjo^nenta  ef  <« 
world  better  than  tbiSb    IntheoBltitvtlbn 
of  personal  godliness  she  tasted  the  jBz|t 
fruits  of  heaven  upon  earth ;  aii4 1^  wenfr 
down  to  the  grave  in  an  honeiimhi»xM* 
age,*  with  the  respect  of  the  tidi^  the^  bM^ 
•  She  died  iq  Um»^j  J850,,s^Bt  the  sm^lA 
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tOflt  or  4lK  ^tvtmt,  «ml  the  tesN  of  the 
|NM>n  ••fromuled  by  IHendi*,  liiid  in  th<* 
iiiflM  <if  pni)ren  and  giving*  in  tl>e  cftlm- 
^iB-ef  her  deeUne,  a  pledge  of  her  teftur- 
rttttion  i^  glory.  Of  theyprighi  man,  the 
Istter  end  to  peeee.  «^  ftletwed  are  the  pcjor 
IM  apirtt  rfor  iheira  it  ttie  kingdom  of  hea- 
■99»i  fiieitHl  ara  they  that  moarn;  fbr 
the/  alfaU  be  eotiiftnted.  Bleia^  are  the 
iMeh;  for  they  »ball  inherit  the  earth. 
'Mtmed  are  th«y  wMeh  do  hanger  and 
ihtret  alter  righteOtttnoM;  for  they  shall 
be  aUfd*  BleMed  ura  the  meraiful;  for 
<hi^y  ■hallohtaf  n  bierey.  BieMed  are  the 
Tuve  Inheart;  for  they  ahall  tee  God.* 
'  *  U«  aerviint^  be  eittreaied  to  study  the 
'i^Aicter  «f  Ihie  Clirigiian  woman,  and 
'liap|4eet  «W  they  be  by  whom  her  exnm* 
file  eb^  be  teeat  tneoestfally  imitated. 
i8l«t  wia  ^eondmieai,  no  doubt,  on  the  one 
liaml?  ^fha  wae  liberal  on  the  other. 
(She  wae  eeoaomical  in  her  lA^ti,  adapting 
berdoihee  to  her  cireumfltaiieet ;  buying 
^tbem«  weartitg  them,  an>l  repairing  them, 
vtuhoat  waste,  and  without  any  disposi- 
tion fbv  fashioo  or  fiaeryj  adorning  hersell 
.with  good,  not  gawly,  needlework  of  hei 
Qwn.  iihe  was  eeonomioal  as  to  her  foods 
Ml  like  some»  kmaing  after  delicate  diet 
snd- maataof  provoiiatioo ;  but  preferring 
«kaa  was  plain  and  wholesome*  so  as  that 
her  health  might  be  preserved,  and  she 
■Mde  equal  far  her  work<  When  she 
game  tut  have  a  hoase  of  h^^r  own,  she  was 
•SODomleal  aa  to  her/mHiiMrti  not  filling 
in,  with  expensive  and  nnservieeable  lum- 
hgr,  hot  withatrongf  plain,  and  usefltl  ar* 
tjolas;  such  aa  became  her  sitttatioii  and 
ker  cireuniatantes.  8he  wes  eemiomfeifl. 
100^  etf  her  sioaef  /  not  spetidmg  it  need- 
kNSljPi  hat  gwaadUfg  from  abuse  whatever 
Tfatf  la  t»iis  way  entrusted  to  her,  from 
tko  bomsiy  of  Heaven;  and  looking  upon 
m  tkB  Ueasiogs  which  she  had,  that  went 
keyearl  her  own  wants^  as  pledges  from 
tk^  Gftd  df  preridenee,  of  the  ttseTnlness 
£nt  irbitth  Ha  shall  wqai^  them  to  account 
Whto  the  snyatt  ami  the  great  shaH  be 
Mgad  together*^    She  was,  as  we  have 

^  The  two  folfowing  extracts  from  the  writing! 
beW  Pnlhklth,  ierraou  wotUd  do  well  to  perate 
ab«ittf>p4iattf^t^ 

'Mi9f4S«4aT  Hffirre  vo  taiM»a  eai«  «t>«tD  9t 
Hicu.     fVritien  anno  (763. 
VhlTfliiof  ttdnejr  is  sfl  thS  adrteti«e  ibere  i« 
itthaviagaoaty. 


'-^f 


said,  eeOnomlcM  on  the  one  hahdvhut 
never  Jet  it  he  ftagot,  as  we  have  aleo 
said,  that  she  Wat  liberal  oti  the  other; 

Pof  p\x  prmndi  a  jeer  you  may  bive  the  use  of 
mte  hundred  poandi.  pfi»vl4edye«  eteaniaii'iof 
Imewn  ]»raden«e  and  honee^. 

He  that  apenda  a  groat  a-day  idly,  ape nda  idly 
abore  six  pounda  a  year,  which  la  the  price  for 
the  use  of  one  hnndf  ed  pounds. 

Be  that  waatflS  idly  a  groat*a  Worth  of  his  tfahs 
per  day,  one  day  with  another,  wastes  tb«  priri- 
lege  of  using  one  hundred  pounds  each  d»y. 

He  that  idly  loses  fire  shillings  worth  ot  tlole, 
loeee  five  ShUllnga.  and  oiiglit  ae  pntdeatly  threw 
Ave  shUiinga  into  the  aea. 

He  that  loeea  fire  ahillinga,  not  only  loses  that 
sum.  but  all  the  aclvant«g«;s  ttat  might  be  made 
by  turning  it  in  dealing;  which,  by  the  time  that 
a  yoang  man  beoomes  old,  will  imaorn  S9  a  em. 
aiderahla  sum  of  money. 

Again;  he  that  aells  upon  credit,  asks  a  price 
for  what  he  sells  equivalent  to  the  principal  and 
interest  of  his  money  fbr  the  time  he  li  to  be  kept 
oat  of  it  J  ihereftire  he  that  baya  npna  credit, 
pitf  a  interest  for  wliat  be  buys ;  apd  be  Uut  paya 
ready  money,  might  let  that  money  out  to  use ; 
so  that  he  that  pofisesses  anything  he  has  bought 
pays  inte^e«t  for  the  use  of  it 

Yet,  in  buying  g«Hida.  it  is  belt  to  pi^  ready 
nvmey,  becauae.  be  tliat  selhi  upon  credit  expepts 
lo  lose  five  per  cent,  by  bad  debts ;  tlier«*f'»re  fie 
(har^es.  on  all  he  sells  npcm  credit,  an udTanee 
that  shall  make  op  that  deficienrj. 

Tfaoae  who  |fay  for  what  they  bay  upeo  cradiSi 
pay  their  sluu-e  of  this  adTaute. 

He  that  pays  rea^y  money,  escapes,  or  may 
escape,  that  charge 

ApeaoyaarediatwiifMioaelawr;'      ^ 
A  pdA  a.^  a  a  gtoat  a.yatf.' 


*'  Ta«  WAT  TO    MAEa    JIoMtT  rLBlITT  XW   IVEBT 

Man*s  Pocket 

At  tMs  tlfns.  When  the  genend  66ftrplihiC'li 
that  'miney  la  aearce.'  it  wMl.  ba  aU  act  ef 
kindnesa  to  inform  the  moneyless  h«'W  they  may 
reinforce  tlifir  pockets.  I  will  acqutiint  th«-m 
with  the  true  ►ecret  of  monoy-catchinK— tfie  cer- 
tain way  to  fltl  empty  purses- and  how  «•  k«^ 
them  always  full  Two  simple  rules,  well  ob- 
serred,  will  do  the  business. 
.  Pint,  I  .et  honesty  and  industry  be  thy  eousbnt 
oom|»aniooii  and. 

Secondly,  Spend  ens  penoy  less  thab  thy  clesr 
gaiU'). 

Then  shall  thy  hide -bound  pocket  soon  begin 
to  thrive,  and  shall  never  again  cry  with  thS 
enipty  belly.ache :  neither  wiH  creditors  ihttflt 
thee,  nor  want  oppress,  nor  hunger  biie,  noe 
nakedness  freeae  thee.  1'be  wbo.a  hemisphere 
will  shine  brighter,  and  pleasure  sp  in|{  up  in 
every  corner  of  thy  heart  Now,  therefore,  em. 
brace  these  r ulas  and  be  happy.  Banish  t  h>»  bleitk 
winila  of  lorMw  trom  thy  mind,  and  Kve  inda« 
pendent  Then  »h«lt  th  u  be  a  roan,  and  not 
hide  thy  face  at  the  approach  of  the  rich^  nor 
Buitvt  the  pain  of  feeling  little  when  the  sons  of 
fortutts  Walk  at  thy  right  hand :  tot  iudependeney. 
whether  with  little  or  much,  ia  good  fortune,  and 
X2 
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^tfbljie  pjc«c0idps  fimgMUtjr*  wl»ch  H^ 
»|l.  aloogudft  of  eoTeloii8D6M«  4id  most 
i^tlj  guAid  tbe  pftth,  left  she  «h(mild 
fite^.  orer,  th^  line.  JjbI  teTranU  con- 
•ider  ijba^  of  tiiU  woman,  it  nuqr  with 
^utl) ,  be  recordea  '*  She  faatii  done  wbwt 
she  conid ; "  and  yet  let  tbem  seTer  fail  to 
remecQberi  that  «Ardid  nothing  but  what, 
if  likp-minded  with  ber^  they  may  aUo 
do..  Xet  them  look  at  her  In  her  walk 
tbrongh  life^  minUtering  to  tbe  wanta  of 
berfeUow-qreatiuef, though  irrespective  of 
hecdailj  earning^  without  proTiaion  for 
her  own;  multiplying,  by  her  simple  and 
telf-denjing  habits,  the  resQurces  of  her 
own  humeiPity  t  «puing  upon  herself,  that 
she  might  be  enabled  to  giTe  more  bounti- 
fully to  others ;  found  in  the  lists  of  many 
generous  contributioDs;  always  ready  for 
tbe  enterprises  and  employments  of  char- 
ity; like  Abraham,  entertaining  angels 
unawaitis ;  like  Jeb^  weeftlng  for  her  that 
is  in  trotible,  and  causing  the  widow's 
heart  to  sing  for  joy ;  like  Dorcas,  full  of 
good  works  and  alms-deeds;  like  Corneli- 
us, mingfYing  piety  with  beneficence,  and 
oonsecratipg  her  alms  to  the  peoplei  by 
the  o^j^po^iingaofpnKyer,  Let  tbem  look 
at  her,  we  say,  in  these  different  lights^  and 
let  iiiem  ask  the  aids  of  that  heavenly 
grace,  which  is  promised  to  be  made  suf- 
ficient for  ihem^  toesable  tbem  to  *'go  and 
do  likewise."  Qh!  yes,  we  again  sa^r  to 
you  servants,  do  stu4y  the  little  history  of 
this  good  wMoan ;  meditate  upon  it;  f^my 
over -it;  fUIow  her  as  a  pattern;  and 

plaeeth  Ihet.on  avea  ground  nUh  the  proudest 
of  tht  foldeu  flefce.  Ob  t  then,  be  v/ia^,  mni,  let 
industry  wflk  with  thee  iu  tbe  monihig.  and  at- 
tend  thee  until  thou  reacheet  the  efening  hour 
for  rest,  i^hoiieatj  he  aa  the  breath  of.  thj 
■aul,  and  aever  Itfrgei  to  hare  a  penny,  when  all 
thy  ezpenaaa  are  eniunerated  and  paid:  then 
Shalt  thou  reaeh  the  point  of  happiness;  and 
independence  shall  be  thy  shield  and  huckler,  thy 
helmet  and.  crown  {  then  shall  thy  soul  walk 
upright,  nor  stoop  to  the  silken  wretch,  because 
he  hath  x^t^es,  nor  pooket  an  abuse,  because  the 
hand  ;fhicb  offers  it  wears  a  i;iog  sat  with  dia. 
monds.'* 

After  hariog  read  and  earefhOy  considered 
these  two  extracts  from  the  wrttlags  Of  th«  sagnr. 
clous  American,  let  them  read,  the  first  hour 
theT  can  tpfre^  the  J^h  cbapUr  of  the  Gospel  of 
Btll^fcerit  b«gll}4  thus :  *'  And  he  said  also  unto' 
Hlidliel^e*,  fThero  wss  a^eurtaln  Heh  man  which 
' '-«K!t«f^a^'t)tej«ii«i  waaisbcusad-^tei 
t  he  had  wasted  his  goods."  &c. 


Tmmhv^hi^  if  yoa  bav^  tepltfi  aoi 
stNQgth  fiir  atrnoe,  .then  was  -aolliiagi 
in  tfie  «i^  oC  AMaaa,  and  efor^oe 
almi^Tiiig,  thai  was  wkMu-UtWMK^ 
that  is  not  watbiii'  tbe  lesBb  «ff  yen  «tt^ 
If  you  cukjyte  her  Cfarislim  t  iMipsrnrt> 
her  willlDg  mild,  tbe  eoorfbit^wiitti'i'i^ 
feU  wiU  becmne  mtMu  'ofc  ^eT-twprto 
ence;  and  the  good  oTvliMit-wte^ilif 
and  generation^  ahe  waa:  lti»  itoammmi 
you  will  alK>  be  hmunred.  te^do  im^fMj 
And  while  yen  consider  Im 
regard  of  tiie  iiiumif  wwiiaf  %  1 
ooMJder  it  also  in  irgatri  of  theU 
it  administeBs.  It  ia  for  mpMef'iAdir 
for  collection,  as  weU  ai  f&r  imtatc^ka^ 
in  righteouanesB.  It  i««pRnre#  elMb* 
servaato  wh%  it  maf  be,  kt  4torilJMft^ 
bloera  of  yentl^  are  all  waaSatj  ft^vglM^' 
tering  dress  for  Ae  ontwrdrpiilil^iiMt 
care  not  for  tb»  brighter  :Mlre^  l^gMM^ 
for  posity,  the  eMtooMery  of  i|he«diilrt"' 
she  diaoonraged  «»  eech  ^ahtoft  miiSkf 
and  by  thiog  tempeiMlely,  ind  diMMf 
plainly^  enjoyed  s  meimw  ^eTi  dmrM 
sattifeetMni  wkleli,  ao  ftr  fnm  hf^W^ 
Gteaeedy  wonld  have  been  but  ImprflM-tj^ 
gergrons  appnel  and  nunptiioeto  Msr 
It  adnunlatera  a  wprocf  to  llMNlMrfHhMi 
wb«^  histead  of  attendiiiB'  to  'tfM'Mfti^ 
which  tfaer  Iiave  underMken  todleMiiri^ 
and  senring  under  thaiumiieedtofttlimily" 
have  a  Master  in  heavee,  apeM  wMk^ 
theirtimeia  oemplaiaing  of  ther  pmmf 
of  tbeur  lot,  and  the  oonaequeat  pilfaiHir 
to  whkhtbef  aie  subjeoled;  tetidafii* 
woman  originaUgr^pevfaBpifiueii  dUMtfltfi^ 
than  tbeyv  by  an  unostadtakiow  aai* 
uareodtting  appUoRtioa  to  Imt  burfgiK^ 
ae  a  house  acrvaot,  laid  ooi' oaly  ^  «» 
tiDiet  what  waa  more  tba&  aafiktearM^ 
her  wants  throogh  mh^>  bal  w«g  «MiM 
to  be  eonstanily  doiqg  llliaiai«tliteget'l|i' 
the  eoune  o£  H,  andv^aa  liisimiUMrtKf 
mudi  aenaoaabla  UndMtateiiaot  mWmr' 
among  the  poor. '  Aad'^it-  mariii  <iBi  tiir 
langnagBr  oC  wattiaip  J^difeaadeshintts 
b,  we  fear,  many  tervanta  ia  the  land, 
who  are  utterly  regardless  aa  to  the 
husbanding  of  t^ei|v  i^iff ;  who  litenUjy 
take  no  tbooglit  for  the  morrow,  gad  kgr 
not.. up  against  tha  ^it-^^lgF^'OM^ 
after   aeippiyinfi:   Mhtamlt^  (J^tHt^flif 

spend  the  remainder  of  their 
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fciAlrif'iBihAisiiigL  of  irlwtitliey  fatf^ 
iloiideoaBiMMfac;  •imd'  whM  they  e^me 
Ito  the.Tale[afi3re«n^4ifid  iU>  longer  aUe  to 
^ttBtLm  Mftbciitoflioe  to  tkmtttohrei^  ircni:- 
eiM:hx  ii««tua  pei^a^^iit  aU  ervent*, 
dfifailtli^M^«««e»  tttoome'ijtopttidaiit  od. 
lte«t!bili«x)F!flHi/pia0ti;iau  begaevolenoe 
Qiat^mnisOt^aB  aim  ahiftibr  a  mlieraMe 
e«Me«AewaMfj8(iMtai]ied  tonpair  to  Che 
imftilBAbaui  oC  pilUk  «iiavlty.  Obi  how 
<HfiMta&  fffaajit.with  thai  Atiffy  and 
lkrifl»94.Maaa,:'of  "wiioie  hlstorf  ir© 
^»ve.ftMigtvlii9topei«wdalAiliI  fihe 
vaaMntfoIceaU  thatahe  bad;  gathmd 
Hpijlha  fiMgnem^  that  notbbig  ahottld  be 
lo4l^  jmisim  spfriVaiid  «fter  the  example, 
qC  that  Qreat<]BeiDg^  of  vbom  it  iaaaid, 
t*at!HaiiP4vM.  the  datt,  and  meamimi 
tlWjiwto, /trims  He  niide  the  wortd, 
>lrtwiialed  ,  to /a.  .nicety  ho«r  mncfaof 
^jbMftt^wtfre  M«iiicBd;  Uy  make  up  mioli 
ai^9idd  4ia.ilhie  -r  mad  irJw^  amid  lUl  the 
J^Pf^immM  Hi4  beoaty,  bath  «o  ar- 
i»ffg«^l^  .tbit  Ibevetbottld  be  no  ivaite. 
91^  ^AHPFJyUKl  iier  own  waate  with  tbe 
WPiRSft  f^bwh  her  iodostry  promued  ibr 
Wv  M^  grudged  not  to  miatater  wHh 
^^9  ^.«Dm43ftiDg>  tbe  mau  of  otimv. 
^M(#iH»ii90  of  tl^em.befaind  heiv  for 
tbAMf?lo0rof  Chtiitiaairiiflanfth9op7;  and 
^im^  f  oabM.  to  do^  thit ,  becaBee  ghe 
n^eir  JlUtOvedber  attaoui  to  be  vaatefbtty 
4iP0iidQil }  beeauae  ahelooked  npon  then 
ifibjlci^t  commijktad  to  iier  by  Qod,fot 
ymf^  ebe.was  to  be  reaponiihle  at  laat 
«d  did.  aafc  henelf,  in  ngord:  of  ^rery 
aM^lkaftioiivbidi  ahe  mfdeof  them,  if 
tbia  was  -euGh  an  apidiaatioa  a«  ihe 
ibonUtbf  able  to  juatli^  at  the  jadgmeot- 
lA^  Iff  •  Obrift.  Hapigr^  and  ftr  ef e» 
bmmb i^itt'tbota  serraiitabe^ who ttead 
il^'tfbafcoietepsief  thia  godly  woman;  who 
•tad0fS(to  bQiiii«iet,.and  to  do  their  own 
ItaatMMM  Md*  toiwonk  with  Owlr  om 
hmt/im  9^ii(k8y?.ha!tB.  been  4samittanded  | 
-^kti  v^Mdm  pacAettOon,  aa  well  aa  ft»t 
gBHl|i^ihe(fli^jbyBi9toe«hateyQr  tb^ 


hwfei  ^n^  Inow^  how  td  riWe/att'dr  libW 
fo  husbrfnd  thte  gfft«  of  Gt^d,' after  tbel# 
own  neeSa  Hate  been  ahenaw  H^rhdW 
to  employ  their  meamr  whenr  thfey  have 
more  (ban  fhelrtiecfes^ies  ^q\i!rB;  and 
who,  with  their  indiiatrfoftis  e^ts,  dd 
erer  mingle  their  fervent  prayert,  that 
the  blesemg  of  Him  who  ifed  the  multi- 
tudes In  the  deseft,  may  rest  upon  them  * 
and  that,  amid  the  exertiorts  o^  thfeir  yfit- 
tuotts  diligence,  tliey  may  be  enabled  to 
commit  themselves,  wltbont  fear,  to  th<| 
compassionate  providence  of  Him,  who 
so  mnltiplfed  the  widow's  meal  in  the  day 
of  her  Ihmtne,  and  her  cruise  of  oil  in  thi 
day  of  her  fainting,  that  they  wasted  not 
tid  the  morning  of  abundance  came.       ''■ 


.  THE  LOWEST  PLACB. 

OiirGodaiid8»Tia«r,fir#mtfa7l)ltth.        >" 
Tbj  footsteps  to  the  cross  we  trM« ; 

And  all  along  thy  path  oa  earth 
We  see  thee  take  the  lovrett  ptobe.  '  ' 

The  world,  its  bitUtr  bate  and  tfiotn 
Was  met  by  thee  with  patiSent  grace  i 

Iti  taunts  in  meekeit  llledde  borhft  ; 
For  thott  didst  t«ke  «be  l6iMel  pitit9»         ' 

Thus  didst  thou  pour  contenipt  on  pride,-r  , 
The  prtde  of  Adam's  fall<Jn  raee ; 

Fof  thou  didst  all  ihf  gloKj  -tiide, 

.  To  take^unaa**  11^  lowest plMSk  i* 

Aud  in  thy  Church  thou  didst  indeed, 

O  gracioui  Lord,  thjni^«bai«  t 

,  As«erTi«tpfth7poeple'sBi0dl,'    ■ 

Stoop  down  fmd  take  tlie  lowest  place;     .., 

That  we  might  learn  thy  lowly  mind, 
(Bo  Italfy  hast  thou  met  our  oKsS,) 

And  Also  hvre  the  joy  to  find 
Thy  presence  in  the  lowest  plaee. 

Yea,  fimm  tho  msngor  to  the  ciwt, ' 
W«  see  thee  go  wlta  stedtet  psoo ; 

Bnduviog  grief;  roproaoh,  and  loee. 
To  Mfllir  in  the  kMrest  plaoe.    * 


•«  A  Uttle  WhUe.*  oar  Ood,  ud  wo 
In  glory  sban  behold  thy  fkee ; 

TeaOtt  oe,  till  then,  to  tehe  with  thee 
Tbf  plAco  oa  Mrth.^the  loi^ett  pbi«e. ' 


or.i   oj    fM 


":%-! 


OlI'W 


»'I«W  ADDrMONAI,  HINTS  TO  SEBVAMTS. 


7i.i    tiHR  .  .  . 

Xaa  wMieo  ^  .•^«8ntea}"bmi»^aied, 
that^Aas  geateeH^:io>dte^  comlstsiii 


pr(^rtettf:  add  >bat  is  proper  for  yo«r  . 
mistcets,  may  ji^  r^y  muoh  the  s^irene 
for  yoib    ^EboreMfaodtoboBoHMn-betott:  = 
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8.  Mf  last  adTice  if ,  2>»  Ml  IraiM  ^ 
good  place  ufUhxmt  finding  a  Utter,  **  W  ho 
would  do  so?"  yoo  perhaps  excUim. 
Ttfll  me,  llien*  is  this  the  reaaon  irbj 
so  manj  servants  -  chancre  everjr  six 
months ;  and  whj  so  f«w  temain  In  om 
pUoe  as  manjr  years?  *'Oh(  yes;  la 
get  a  better  place  to  be  sure  P  At4 
the  better  place  they  never  gel  t  A| 
the  end  of  ted  or  twenty  yeaf%  these 
wandering  gipeg  servantis  as  1  may  call 
them«  are  as  far  from  a  good  pluea  ai 
ever.  The  fiict  isi  that  they  either  do 
not  know  what  a  giiod  pbuse  is,  or  thai 
the  place  is  too  ginod  for  Maa.  fvtti 
many  of  them  do  not  know  wtiat «  ceal^ 
good  place  is.    Littia  work  and  big  wag«« 


a  ierraoti  nor  peculiar  honour  in  being  a 
mistress;  but  there  is  sIwaj-s  practical 
i^bellion  against  God  in  being  discon- 
tented with  the  place  which  He  as**igns  to 
us  in  His  providence,  and  a  practical  lie 
lo  pretending  to  be  anyihiog  else  than 
what  we  are.  Aod  so  you  are  not  the 
worse,  in  God's  sight,  from  being  a 
ttrranti  which  yon  are;  but  you  are 
ffeatly  the  worse  of  indulging  in  the 
iilly  vanity  of  trying  to  pass  yourself 
off  as  .a  **  lady,'*  which  you  are  not. 
Beaidea,  you  are  both  selfish  and  foolish 
*»aud,  it  If  poasible,  your  mistress  is  the 
iame— in  spending  so  much  money  upon 
#ress,  instead  of  saving  every  farthing 
you  can  for  the  time  of  need.  If  you 
lM>pe  10  be  marri«Hi  to  a  personof  your  own  is  the  parailise  of  the  gip^y  servant.  It 
tank,  depend  upon  it  sOme  good  plenish-  would  be  a  *'  grand  place"  to  bare  plentj 
tng  for  the  house  in  the  shape  of  slieets,  to  eat  and  drink,  plenty  of  time  and 
blankets,  and  furniture,  with  a  few  pounds  money  to  spend,  and  little  or  nothing  to 
lo  come  and  go  on  in  the  savings'  bank,  du  I  But  I  ask  a  Chrietiitn  servant,  0a 
will  be  more  welcome  to  your  husband,  you  not  think  thst  there  are  aome  tliinit^ 
and  be  the  means  of  much  more  comfort  as  valuable  as  wages  ?  If  not  a  Chriatiaii 
lo  yourself,  than  a  purse  emptied  upon  master  or  mistress,  or  a  family  lliat  wlA 
la^dvy  ribbons,  fashionable  flounces,  and  respect  and  value  you  as  a  friend,  and 
ftyllsU  bonnetf,  which  may  catch  the  feel  a  real  deep  interest  In  your  teo^ 
ege  of  young  men,  but  not  the  heart  of  poral  and  qtiritmal  welfare  fur  life,  wank 
any  one  worth  having.  And  if  yon  are  more  to  you  than  a  few  additional  Aii' 
not  to  be  married,  what  is  to  become  of  lings?  And  is  not  sui'ii  a  **  tJaoe"  «oi» 
you  in  your  old  age?  Tou  will  not  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  ^oorf  place,  tiaa 
permitted,  I  assure  you,  to  '*  follow  the  many  a  situation  so  called  ?  Bat  tofW 
faahions"  In  the  workhouse!  and,  alas  I ,  servants  never  eetk  such  a  good  ptaca  as 
how  many  aerranta  have  had  to  repent  >  this,  and  so  tliey  pass  from  himae  ta 
there  of  the  silly  vanity  of  their  early  and  i  housei  with  the  cold  heartleas  hmk  si  one 
frivolous  years !  And  besides  all  this,  who  said,  ^  What  care  1  for  master  or 
are  there  no  friends,  no  parents,  or  younger  mistress,  or  they  for  me?  I  shall  gel 
•istera,  whom  you  could  assist?  No  good  what  I  can  out  of  them,  and  they  will  get. 


you  can  do  with  some  of  the  money  yon 
thus  reckleisly  squander?    Are  you  not 


no  doubt,  what  they  can  out  of  me.    I 
ahall  leave  at  the  term,  and  get  a  better 


responsible  fur  your  one  talent,  as  much  as  I  place  If  this  dues  not  tuK!*    But  if  j<i«. 


your  master  is  for  bis  five  or  ten?  Well, 
then,  my  ad  vice  toyou  is,  dress  n*spectably, 
nicely,  neatly;  but,  aa  a  sensible  person, 
above  aH,  to  a  Christian,  do  not  make  a 
fool  of  yourself  by  exchanging  pots  and 
pans,  or  dusters,  for  a  display  o<  finery 
that  might  become  a  duchess,  but  is  very 
unbecoming  to  a  cook  or  housemaid. 

Also,  ask  your  master  about  the  best 
aavings'  bank  in  which  to  deposit  your 
money,  and  begin  to  do  so  immediatidg.  It 
will  be  growing  while  you  are  sldepingi;, 
and  hi(»alwaf  a  ready  wbea  reqiuiiad. 


my  reader,  are  a  aervant,  and  if  youliavB 
principle  to  know  and  to  value  a  luaMj 
good  place  when  you  get  ft,  I'  bmeUt 
of  you  kefp  it  to  long  as  poksfMe^  tid 
verily  you  shall  have  your  reward )   . 

There  are  others,  #galn,  fur  whtm  llM 
place  is  too  good,  llie  family  'la  too 
orderly,  too  regular,  too  Cfaristiai%  ftir 
them.  The  master  and  mlstrefa%MNr 
too  well  what  is  going  on  in  the  kiftlitn 
And  this  is  another  reason  why  tlM'|{fpaj 
servant  will  leave  at  the  \eim\^Jfbit 
truth  i%  ihto  tho 
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won*!  keep  her ;  for  they  tee  her  to  1111- 
bnppy  and  ditpleflted,  and  that  beeaute 
of  the  very  care  that  it  token  of  her,  and 
tlie' Christian  ipvernment  the  it  under. 
1^  which  the  neither  onderttamlt  01 
t^ftloet.  Well,  let  her  go,  and  find 
oAt  **ii  better  place,"  where  neithei 
itoaiter  i»r  mlttrett  cure  whether  the  U 
giNid  or  bad,  happy  or  miterable,  pro- 
Vfded  tlie  cookt  their  dinnert,  or  dattt* 
thMrrooma  well !  But,  CkmHan  tennant, 
ll  tbit  what  pom  with  ?  l>o  yon  not  tee 
that,  while  the  bad  tervant  hat  every- 
ihliig  to  gr*iln  by  frequent  changet,  you 
hnve  everything  to  lose  by  them  ?  For 
IKe  more  the  it  known,  the  worte  fur  Aer ; 
bttV  the  more  yon  are  known,  the  better 
fftry^tt.  If,  therefore,  your  matter  and 
Mittresi  are  really  Chrintian,  and  are 
•Wining  to  keep  you,  wait  patiently 
till'  you  know  each  other,  and  until  a 
nnl  friendship  tpringa  up  between  you. 
i^  not  let  kind  ett  upon  their  part  apoil 
jnti,  to  that  you  get  petted  and  dit- 
^'greeable  If  found  fault  with  ;  or  jealnut 
at  your  fellow-tfrTantt ;  or  requiring  to 
Ite  coaxed  at  if  yon  were  of  great  con- 
sequence, and  the  family  could  not  do 
Without  ynu.  Be  a^turefl,  they  are  at 
iii*edful  to  yott  at  you  are  to  tht^m.  80  do 
Mot'  eatily  take  oili*nce,  and  become  care- 
lent,  or  throw  up  your  place  for  tome  non- 
ienne  or  other;  but  be  cheerf\il,  diligent, 
and  obedient  ftt  a  righ»,  horett.  inde- 
|>endent  Ohrittiao  terrant,  and  you  will 
toon  become  a  part  of  the  family,  one  of 
tbcmtetvet.  and  be  loved  and  retpected 
accordingly  t 


•ATIXet  OV  4OHU  MEWTOV, 

<«  Tf  an  angel  were  tent  to  find  the  mo«t 
fietfrot  iuAii.  lie  would  pruhnhly  nut  And 
liliii  ttompuaiog  a  body  uf  divinity;  but 
piTlnpt  a  cripple  in  a  p'ior-hou«e.  whom 
tl»H  pjri*li  wish  de>i«l.  an*!  huniMed  lie* 
fore  Go<i  with  fir  lower  thoutfhit  of  lilA- 

'  telf  than  othert  think  «f  him.** 

«*  If  two  angelt  were  tent  from  bearen 
In  eaerttia  a  divine  command,— one  10  Oiin- 

'.duot  ao  empire,  and  tho  otiier  to  tweep 
a  *«treei  In  it,— they  would  fe**l  no  incliua- 
tion  to  change  eniploynienis.** 

**  I  would  n«)i  give  a  straw  for  that 
atsurance  which  am  will  nut  damp.  If 
Datld  bttd  come  from  hie  «diiitery»  and 


had  talked  of  hit  atturance  at  that  ilme^ 
f  thould  have  detpited  hie  tpeech.'* 

**  A  Chrittian  in  the  world  it  like  A. 
man  transacting  hit  affairs  in  the  rain^ 
He  will  not  suddenly  leave  hit  client 
lecauae  it  rains;  but  the  moment  the 
^mtinest  it  done,  he  it  oiT,  at  it  it  taid 
m  the  Actt,  *  Being  let  go,  they  went 
to  their  own  eompany."* 

**Sometiroet  I  compare  the  troiibl«« 
which  we  have  to  undergo  in  the  coiirtf 
of  the  year,  to  a  great  bundle  of  fugiptt. 
far  too  large  for  ut  to  lift.  But  God  does 
not  T*  quire  ut  to  carry  the  whole  at  once ; 
He  mercifully  nntiea  the  bundle,  and  gives 
ut  firtt  one  stick,  which  we  are  to  carry 
to-day ;  and  then  another,  « hich  we  arf 
to  carry  tp- morrow ;  and  to  on.  This  w^ 
miglit  easily  manage,  if  we  would  only 
take  the  hurden  appointed  for  uteach  Any. 
But  we  choote  to  Increase  our  tnmhles,  by 
carrying  yesterday's  itick  over  again  t» 
day,  and  abiding  tiwmorniw't  hunlen  tf 
our  load  btsfure  we  u^  requ|fe4  |Q  bt^ 
it." 


TBUE  HAPPINESS* 

I  ronclnde,  therefore,  and  say,  there  Is 
no  happiness  unfler  (or  at  (^opprnioi^ 
will  have  it,  aboTe)  the  srni,  nor  any 
emmbe  in  that  repeated  verity  and  Imrd^n 
of  all  the  wt»ilom  of  Soloniof^.  <«  All  is 
vanity,  and  vexation  of  tuirit.**  T  ere 
it  no  felicity  in  that  the  world  adores, 
Aristotle,  whilst  he  labours  to  refute  the 
ideat  of  Plato,  fwlla  up<»n  niie  hinipeif ; 
for  hit  noaattfsi  ^um  it  a  chimera,  aiid 
there  is  no  sorh  thing  a^  hia  felicity. 
That  wherein  Gt»d  himself  i«  happy,  the 
holy  angels  are  h»*ppy,  in  whose  defeet 
the  devils  are  unhHppv;  th.'«t  (\nre  I  rail 
happinest;  whMts«»evtr  c«nd«ieeth  vnto 
this,  may,  with  an  easy  metaphor,  deaewe 
the  name, — whattmver  else  the  world 
terms  h^ppinesii,  is  to  me  a  »t<iry  out 
of  Pliny,  a  U\e  of  Boccawio  or  Mnlta- 
piiii ;  an  apiiaritiim  or  neat  delusion, 
wherein  there  is  no  more  of  happiness 
than  the  name.  Bless  me  in  this  life 
with  hut  peace  of  my  cwtoienoe,  w»m- 
mand  of  my  atfWctiout.  ihe  love  of  thyself 
and  (»f  my  dearest  friends,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  enough  to  pity  CaBsar.  These 
ar^,  (>  i^rd,  the  humble  de«(irps  of  my 
most  reatonnhle  ambition,  and  all  I  dare 
call  happiness  on  earth  ;  and  herein  I  set 
no  rule  or  liniit  Ui  thy  hand  «»f  Provid- 
ence ;  dispo»>e  of  me  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  thy  pleasure.  Thv  will  he 
dime,  though  in  my  own  u»»d«dng.— 'jSir 
Thma$  BromU'-^R^gw  MtdwUir 
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,  (Continii^yV««i.|i^tJB8.)  •.,../.- 

'•  <SHngte^iMal  Iild«peiid«iiee--Citho]1elt7— <%Qi*eh  Adherence— Home  Missioti~Per«oDaI ' 
«   ^..  >flniskrati08B---BooialBefonat--jr<ft«lgnaaieioft. 

Ohc£  more,  before  cloaing  onr  Ydume, 
we  xeouwe  the  coDsideiatioo  of  the  quest- 
ioD, — What  is  the  Christian  congrega- 
tion? To  EDfliw^r  this  question  fuUj, 
.would  demand  a  volume;  and  few  vol- 
umes,  in  this  period  of  the  history  of  the 
Churchy  could  be  devoted  to  the  discus- 
lion  of  a  topic  fraught  with  more  import- 
ant consequences  to  the  interests  of  living 
Christianity,  as  manifested  by  a  society. 
We  do  not  certainly  pretend  to  discuss 
ibis  sttlgect  so  as  even  feebly  to  express 
our  sense  of  its  magnitude.  Did  we  even 
tel  onrselvea  otherwise  competent  to  do 
»^  the  short  space  afforded  by  the  pages 
of  this  magazine,  and  the  humble  walk 
If  hlch  it  professes  to  occupy  in  the  field 
of  Christian  periodical  literature,  would 
Actually  prevent  the  attempt.  Yet, 
jrhea  any  oae  has  a  truth  wliich  they 
think  worth  uttering,  it  is  better  to  utter 
it  when  and  where  God  gives  them  the 
Jopportunity  of  doing  so,  and  with  what 
words  they  can  command.  It  may  find, 
perchance,  some  mind  ready  to  reoeive 
1^  a  heact  to  feel  it,  a  tongue  to  speak  it, 
and  a  hand  to  work  it  out  I 

,  What  we  have  desired  to  press  upon 
the  attention  of  our  Church  of  Scotland 
reader!  especially,  is,  that  a  congrega- 
.tioa  ought  to  be,  not  a  mere  meeting 
of  persona  upon  Sabbath  for  public 
j^yer,  or  to  hear  lectures  upon  Christ- 
ian doctrines  or  duties,  and,  upon  rarer 
occasions,  to  sit  around  the  Lord's  table; 
but  that  it  is  intended  to  be  a  visible 
Christian  $ocUtyj  having  the  unity  and 
coherence  of  a  compact  body  made  up  of 
membera  professing  to  be  '*  disciples  of 
Jesus,"  ^  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
Xford;**  and  that  this  society  has  certain 
duties  to  discharge  to  itself  and  to  the 
world,  through  the  personal  ministrations 
of  tnembers  as  well  as  ministers. 

But  wa  must  rder  our  readers  to  what 
iias  alr^y  been  advanced  upon  these 
ionics* 


Yet  one  other  ,a«p60^.  of^rihfr^i 
gation  remains  y^t  to.beooiirtdiKnt}-^ 
mean  its  extenud  rs^'«i«^  ati^t-.^fi^ 
Under  the  genen^.hMd.  of  4f9  «c»ef«l 
relationshipof  the  congregadon,  WfvWiMl 
to  be  oonaideredf  had  we  tm9M9449«3i  to 
do  so,  first  of  aU,.ita  xeftatMil^  i^^ 
particular  Church  of  wlpoh  it  fam^  a 
part,  indudiog  the  q^e•tioAdr  ila^"  niiiii. 
ual  independence^"  or  right  of  nelf-gnmio- 
ment;  and  yet  itaaul^ectioQJtQ.lhfilaw- 
fuUy  exercised  govenMBeiitoC  thfHG^wn^ 
to  which  it  "beWngecU"    This  .^sopIKmp 
we  cannot  discnas.,    The  oo^.  sempEki  lye 
would  make  ia  passing  is^  thaMb^flv- 
fection  of  governments  in  our  OfiiHOii, 
would  be  to  develops  thegi^a^at  99iA|e 
amount  of  liberty  of  oaoh  ini^iTiiluii  |yr, 
compatible  with  the  liber^and^fl^o^^ 
the  whole  body.  SiHieiior  Churcivciium 
accordingly,  should  ioterfisre  «s  UjHtoiH 
possible  with  the  indepondepce^f  ^m^n^ 
gations*  if  unity  is  to  be  presMra^  Iff 
iMclusivermiM,  instead  of  attempting^vhis 
has   never  succeeded)  to  obtaia  it  ^ 
exdunwnetB.    On  this  point  ,wo  waq)A|o 
much  further  than  many  of  our  leadefs 
might  be  disposed  to  follow  ss..  We 
should,  for  instance,  fearless^  HS^  the 
principle  so  far  as  to  permit  ooogr^g^- 
tioos  to  detenmne  for  tbemaalve%  tfaaBo^gh 
their   cliosen   elders   or   nffinci  bspfwf, 
whether  they  should  hava  Q^gaa«  xr 
poecentorsy^the  saotvineat  onoo^^aer, 
or  oDce  a»moQth,-^bapti804  bgr  sffriiiltliwg, 
or  immenion»or  ia  both  fopa^JMjffiyfi 
xni^t  feel  disposed  to  aelect»-49»:k^ 
at  prayer  and  at  m§pmg9  «? .f^wil'^ 
hoth, — to  hay9  the  commgai^fdimupwft 
in  pews,  or  at  a  tahle,t7^,lHtz».»i«iid 
pngren,  extempore  pr»yor%  or^boA;;.  .^ 
shorty  we  should  desire  to  mlltiflltf^  4flP* 
gn^ational  indcpepdewx^  w 
with  presbyterial  goveaUDtoni^  ^i< 
rixir  court«^  treati^g^^Mih  souaigi^jjnifB 
up»  mi  of  cbildrexii  bo^^il  am  ^MlnJMig 
unitjp.of  ChxistiaA aKBtkoflD^iGhiiiiltB 
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chnmeter,  and  Christian  labonrai  rather 
than  thatof  mere  form ;  anducverinteiier- 
ing  except  to  strengthen  undoubted  good, 
and  pzeveot  undoubted  eviL  8oeh  gor- 
ermnent  being  recognised  as  ih>m  God, 
sliould,  from  the  authcwity  'which  always 
belongs  to  what  is  rigkteouSf  command 
•«b«dleno»'  of  trtie  ChHstian  men.  We 
'ha>¥e  JMttf  faopO)  fbr  a  time,  of  seeing  this 
•vMssd.  At  present  ire  shall  be  thank- 
ftftl  filF  IM  liMrty  of  sa^  it  without 
Mbdb^r 
'  Under  thd  same  general  head  of  the  ex- 

*  tehMil  telathMiship  of  the  congregation,  our 
in^ties  iboold  extend  also  to  the  nature 
-^f  its  relationiMp  to  other  **  Christian 
-bddYei^''  or  **  Christian  congregations." 
*8MI  those  be  recognized  as  afiens  from 

<fliieeefmttonwealth  of  Israel— as  societies 
^'^fppomd  to  oar  own  f  And  ought  we  there- 
'fbreto  M^eaked  them  when  pos^blei  or 
-'^vfeff,  when  pOBslUe,  to  put  them  down  ? 

Sfcalt  the  reof  prayer  of  our  heart  be,  in 

*  itftrencw  to  them,  whatever  the  lips  may 
My;-^«*7ot^id  them,  Lord !  for  they  fol- 

'low*  not  iritfa  usT*  AU  that  is  of  the 
'teeh,  yanity,  pride,  selfishness,  ignorance, 
HuiaHBifm,  have  but  one  reply  to  such 
q\iestfons.  Where  there  is  no  real  lore, 
there  Is  bate ;  and  "hatath  any  man 
the  thing  he  would  not  kill  !**  Bttt  iet 
us  ^  who  are  of  the  day,**  embrace  other 

"Views;  and  cultivate  better  principles 
and  feelings.  Our  different  congrega- 
tions are  but  different  regiments  of  the 
same  army,  with  the  same  Captain  orer  us, 
Ijhe  same  enemies  before  us,  the  samexmlm 
of  Tietety  above  us !    Why  then  should 

•  we  not  rejoice  in  each  others  triumphs  ? 
Why  should  we  fight  against  each  other, 

.  OF  feomit  from  each  other's  ranks  ?  And 

.  why  net'  pereetve  that  regiments,  whose 

'  ^ufpuenls  are  difilbrent,  and  whose  work 

is^  wfMenl^— 4Mme  being  heaTy  artillery, 

•  •and  otheta  jfioneers  or  light  infiintry,->- 
'  soMie  being  '^regnlars,"  and  others  guer- 
^  ill»s,-^^«»y  yeteach  do  a  good  peculiar  to 

-  kself  ?  Or  why  shall  we  not-^to  change 
€he  mflme**^Fteognixe  diflbrent  pastors 
-aiiatMchel^  er  difl^rent  modes  of  Church 

-  gCM^erarineiii  and  worship,  asdifilbrent  kinds 
'  oCllpeetaoiee  euited  to  difi^nt  kmdt  of 
-ti^totf  ?   lf»  fterefbre,  this  form  of  lens 

MMermi^te^fee  Mlei^«  being  a  eaU^iwe, 


why  not  permit  me  to  use  it  in  peace? 
Whyarrogantly  invist  upon  it,  that  to  re- 
taiD  your  friendship  and  respect,  I  must 
adopt  your  convex  9  On  what  principle  is 
it  that  your  focus  must  be  the  ataodard 
of  human  vision  ?  Such  follies  must  cease! 
They  are  the  offspring  of  mere  conceit 
and  pride.  What  is  of  real  importance 
is,  that  we  should  both  bh;  but  God  in 
mercy  employs  various  means  of  afford- 
ing light  to  the  eye.  Let  us,  my  brother, 
be  thankf\il  if  we  have  found  those  means 
and  appliances  which  suit  ourselves! 
Let  us  rejoice  in  the  common  light  of  the 
Gospel,  vouchsafed  in  love  to  us,  and 
cease  our  war  about  the  means  of  seeing 
it,  lest  we  indulge  in  mutual  enmity,  and 
so  lose  the  light  altoge^trf  for  '*he  who 
hateth  his  brother  walketh  in  darkness.** 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  unless  w^ 
be  Papists  in  spirit,  and  deny  to  others 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  with 
the  pride  of  popes  in  the  chair  or  in 
council,  we  insist  upon  it  that  there  la 
but  one  outward  way  of  getting'  or  see- 
ing that  truth  which  is  itself  ever  the 
same,— >that  way  being,  of  course,  ottr 
own!  and  that  there  is  but  one  true 
Church,  and  that  Church  being,  of  course, 
our  own! — thus  mistaking  tiie  part  fi>f 
the  whole,  and  a  member  for  the  body; 
^unless  we  thus  puff  our  little  eehres  up 
by  such  notions,  which  would  be  very 
amusing,  unless  they  were  so  very  ain- 
ful ;  we  must  act  in  the  "  more  excellent 
way  of  love"  to  other  Christian  congre- 
gations wlio  *'  confess  Jesus  as  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  Let  us 
**  love  them  as  brethren,  and  be  pitify, 
be  courteous**  towards  them.  Let  tia 
acknowledge  and  cultivate  their  fellow- 
ship, respect  their  discipline,  and  associ- 
ate with  them  in  every  good  work.  And 
if  there  is  to  be  a  standing  aloof,  a  prac- 
tical excommunication,  a  proud  sectarian 
Diotrephes  spirit,  which,  *'  losing  to  have 
the  pnre-eminence,*  will  **  cast  us  out  of 
the  Church,*"  then  let  the  responsibility 
lie,  before  God,  on  others ;  but,  oh !  not  on 
us,  as  wc  desire  to  walk  in  humility  and 
love,  and  to  approve  ourselves,  by  word 
and  spirit,  unto  our  great  Master ! 

Hiese  principles  of  dutj^-^springfog 
out  of  rigbteousnest  and  love^-to^edittr 
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eongrecratfoTig,  "  diarches,"  or  "bodieB,*' 
are  not  at  all  inoontistent  with  an  intelU* 
gent  and  hearty  attachment  to  the  church 
or  congregation  with  which,  in  providence, 
we  happen  to  be  connected.  We  My  in  pro- 
vident; because  tnoit  menjind  themselves 
In  Connexion  with  Bome  portion  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  their  infancy ;  and 
H  very  small  fraction  are  ever  in  such  a 
position  as  enables  them  to  stand  aloof 
and  looic  at  all  churches  or  congregations 
outwardly  from  themselves,  or  apart  from 
their  feelings  of  old  attachment  or  pre- 
dilection. We  advocate  a  steaily  ad- 
herence to  the  congregHtion  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  as  the  rv/s,  on  the  ground 
chiefly  of  **  decency  and  order ,"  and  the 
necessity  there  is  for  a  division  of  labour 
by  diffisrent  s«icietles  well  regulated  and 
governed.  1 1  is  quite  clear  that  the  ex- 
istentte  of  the  oonRregation,  as  an  oryan' 
ized  My  capable  of  discharginff  any  one 
of  its  duties,  must  depend  ui^m  the  steady 
•dherrnoe  of  Its  members,  whose  coun- 
tenance and  aiil  in  gootl  works  mnst  be 
rs/M  upon.  Ku  doubt  there  are  circum- 
stances  which  warrant  the  departure  of 
a  church  member,  and  his  ceastn^r  to 
liear  or  to  ant  in  connexion  with  this 
particular  congregatttm.  But,  oh  1  sun'ly 
bef  ire  these  family  ties,  as  they  mny  be 
called,  are  brolcen,  and  the  m*«ny  cortls 
•napped  which  bind  him  to  the  pastor  and 
to  his  fellow- worshippers  and  laltourers, 
an<l  a  gap  is  made  in  the  seat  he  occu- 
pied, the  Hahbath  sch'ml  in  which  per- 
haps he  taught,  the  oomroittee  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  the  agency  of  whioh 
he  formed  a  busy  part,  the  subscription  list 
to  which  he  was  a  contributor,  &q.,  in* 
ilnitely  stronfier  reasons  ouaht,  before 
Ood,  to  exist  than  those  which,  alas  1  too 
often  determine  this  step.  For  how  fre* 
quently  is  it  taken  without  any  thtmght, 
coiisiiieration,  or  feeling  whatevfrl  or 
may  be  f^om  mere  whim  or  caprii*e,  nr 
some  petty  disagreement  or  minunder 
standing,  shewing  how  wrftchedly  the 
very  idea  of  Christian  ffllowsliiphas  he«*n 
ap(irehende«l  or  realised  by  even  InMli* 
gent  ("hristians  1  This  want  of flxedmeu 
am<mg  the  members  of  our  congregation. 
Is  one  of  the  great  oauses,  but  much 
more,  one  of  the  woitt  results^  of  onr  iiip 


complete  organlxation ;  and  tb^vmrti  «f 
the  Church  being  so  much  abaorbad  Ul 
mere  preaching  and  beating. 

But  the  congregation  standa  in  m  i^fff 
solemn  relationship  to  those  *'  tnMksaf,* 
or  to  the  unbelieving  world  ;  and  iti^ 
dutiet  arising  from  this  vtlattMsMjp 
have  reference  to  unbellevera  mv  bMat 
and  abroad,  may  therefore  bo  9mm^ 
under  the  heads  of  The  Honm  and  Pormgt 
MietUmary  Work  tf  the  Congreigaikm.  - 

1.  ThB  Home  Mienom  of  tke  Comyn 
gaiioH,  The  sphere  of  this  mission  mftsf 
necessarily  be  a  distrioi  in  which  «hc 
members  of  the  congregation  can  tshmiv. 
It  is  assumed,  ala*!  that  tbeteie  no 'dis- 
trict even  in  this  Christian  land  in  wlildl 
are  not  to  he  found  a  numberwim  req^m 
to  be  imitruoted  in  the  Ooepd,  ««d 
hmuirht  into  the  fellowship  cif  the  Ohris^ 
ian  Chinrch,  over  and  above  th«s^  «lio 
are  already  its  memhers,  but  who  reqfftim 
to  he  ministereil  unto  in  privaw,  •Itlm 
from  the  Inflrmities  of  theit  bbillc%  thi 
bereavements  in  their  iKmseiiolils,  orlVMi 
the  neoessity  of  eupplying  their  tmnpomt 
or  spiritual  wants.  In  large  citiea  m* 
only  does  each  district  inhabltetl  byibc 
vnirking  o1a«scs  abound  in  whaft  has  bstft 
termed  a  *^  home  heathenism  ;*  biM'  tbH 
population  is  s<i  flortuating  fVom  ahm^t 
month  to  month,  that  a  nHn«  eictmnhd 
and  vigorous  agency  is  requiivd,  to  wahs 
use  of  the  brief  opportunity  giv«is  M 
ematehiw^  them  as  brands  fiim  the 
burning. 

What  agency  shafl  be  employed  f-— who 
ought  to  be  the  home  mitsiimarleef 

One  thing  we  Md  as  settled  bgr  Mlc 
whole  design  of  Christianity,  and  empty 
omflrmed  by  daily  fZiierienceand  ohaerv* 
atii»n  of  human  nature,  that  to  seek  aihd 
save  the  lost,  a  Mng  agency  is  mhsolufrly 
neoesAsry.  Hfligiciue  traoH  alimc  vwit 
do !  Far  he  it  from  us  to  wH«e  hi  mi 
appaivntly  slighting  manner  (rifvhatVe 
so  greatly  value,  and  of  whai  0«id  his 
been  plea^  so  greatly  to  Mcvsi  -fitt 
let  us,  on  the  other  band,  hewaft-  tif  ctg- 
agaerating  the  power  nf  aiicb  mi  «9kett9r, 
or  (leiRMmling  impossibiliiiea  fnmt  4i;  *  ^Vl 
great  numbt-r  in  our  la^M  ulHea  mtd 
manufacturing  districts,  who  vequfm ttf  be 
veoLumed  from  igmaramm  waA  ^k%^ 
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not  ftad  td  h\\*  Thoce  who  can  do  M,  are 
jet  flu  imptrfectlj  iu9trucU'<l  in  the  art 
as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  compreiiemi  a 
cniitinaous  narrative  of  fMcr,  Tar  less  miy 
expuMtiun  of  doctrine  or  duty ;  while 
Dioae  best  able,  are  often  the  least  wil- 
Unitf  to  reMd  anythinir  of  a  religious 
eliaracter.  The  most  efBi;ient  method,  in 
0ttr  opinion,  of  makini;  use  of  tracts  In 
all  auc'h  cases,  ia  to  read  tbi^m,  and,  if  ne- 
cesssry^expUln  them ;  and  then  dUtrihure 
tbem.  But  what  is  a  deaii  trm-t  to  a  liting 
person  t  — what  is  any  description  of 
Cliristianity  on  papi'r,  as  compared  to  the 
UvinK  epii^tl(v  whoh  ail  mi>n  can  read ? 

We  want  Uving  iH'^/— Not  their  books 
or  th«rir  numey  only,  but  themselvea.  The 
poor  and  needy  ones  who.  in  this  great 
UMrm(jii  of  life,  have  found  no  heli>er 
among  their  fellows;  the  wicked  and 
ouiciat*  whose  hand  is  agninst  every 
BianX  bcoaase  they  have  found,  hy  dire 
eaperience  of  the  world's  inten8<^sel9sh- 
ness,'  thai  every  man's  hand  wa^  against 
ihem;  tlie  prodigal  ami  broken- hearted 
children  of  the  human  famdy,  who  have 
the  bitterest  thoughts  of  God  and  man. 
if  they  have  any  thou^shts  at  all  h(>yond 
tbeir  busy  contrivances,  how  to  live  and 
4o  iadttlge  their  craving  passitms, — all 
these,  by  the  mesmerism  of  the  heart,  and 
the  light  of  that  great  witness,  conscience, 
Which  Qi»d,  in  mercy,  leaves  as  a  light 
from  heaven  in  the  most  ahject  dwelling 
of  earth,  can,  to  some  extent,  read  the  liv- 
ing epistle  of  a  renewed  soul,  trritten  in 
the  divine  characters  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I 
They  can  see  and  feel  as  they  never  did 
Anything  else  ill  this  world,  the  love  which 
4lalmly  shines  in  that  eye  telling  of  in  ward 
light  and  peace  possessed,  and  of  a  place 
of  rest  foand  and  enjoyed  by  the  weary 
heart  1  Tht-y  can  understand  and  a ppre- 
dai6  the  utter  unselfishness — to  them  a 
thiag  hitherto  hardly  dreamt  of— which 
prompted  this  visit  from  a  home  of  com- 
fort and  refinement,  t«)  an  unknown  atxide 
-  «f  squalor  or  disease;  and  which  expresses 
litelf  in  those  kind  words,  and  tender 
greetings,  tliat  acconfiany  their  minis- 
trations. Tbey  thus  perceive,  intuitively, 
'the  Tvallty  of  the  piety,  which  also  rernls 
to  them^  in  touchoig  tones,  the  glory  id 
Him  who  eame  U  leek  and  save  the  lost ; 


and  thetf  souls  cannot  refuse  ttrnie  amen, 
however  faint,  some  response  echoed  hy 
their  very  nditery,  and  almost  uncon* 
scions  yearningM  for  a  giK>d  they  have 
never  known,  to  that  earneat  prayer  of 
faith  utters],  in  the  bonds  of  a  eommon 
brotherhood,  to  one  who  is  addressed  as 
a  c«>mm(m  Father  through  a  cotnmoa 
Lord  !  YfS ;  if  ever  s<  cieiy  is  to  be  re- 
generated, it  is  by  the  agency  of  liuog 
men ! 

Every  plan,  however  apparently  wise, 
for  recoi'ering  mankind  from  their  degra- 
dation, and  which  d)e8  not  make  the 
pernoHtd  ndidstratioos  of  Christian  men 
and  women  an  essential  part  of  it,— iti 
9ine  tjua  ttoa— itt  very  life,~^i$  doomed  to 
perish. 

It  is  thus  that  Qod  has  ever  dealt  with 
Mis  lost  children,  lie  has  in  every  age  of 
the  wtirM  spfiken  to  men  by  living  men; 
a  nd  **  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in 
divers  manners,  8i>ake  unto  otir  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  has  in  these  latter  digra 
spoken  to  us  by  His  Son !" 

Oh  I  what  teaching  for  all  ages,  as  to 
how  men  shall  be  taught  to  know  Qod,  il 
contained  In  this  unspeakably  glurious 
fact!  **Gud  hath  spoken  to  us"_but 
hy  a  person—"  by  His  Son  !*'  "  Gtai  was 
manifested,*'  hut "  in  thejlesh.**  Jesus,  in 
seeking  to  save  the  lost,  came  revealing 
the  Father.  He  could  say,  **  He  who 
hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  FHther.** 
**  He  fttoett  amotig  us,  and  we  behehl  His 
glory  !**  He  became  as  one  of  ourselves; 
**  tiNik  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  was  made  in  the  likeotss  of  man.** 
He  entered  personally  into  all  the  condi- 
tions of  sinless  humanity— lived  among 
the  lowly— la boureii  as  an  artizan — ate 
with  pulilicans  and  sinners — went  about 
doing  gtMxl'— and  {lersonally  relieved  the 
wants  of  the  needy  I  This  was  His  char- 
acter,—'* He  please<I  not  himself."  This 
was  His  proverbial  saving,—**  It  is  more 
birsiteii  to  give  than  to  receive  !**  It  was 
thus  God  the  Father  manifested  himself 
to  His  prodigal  children. 

And  so  it  is  now;  so  shall  It  be  till  , 
the  end  of  all  things!    God  will  still  re- 
veal himaelt  through  the  fiv^nh— in  a  dif- 
ferent ftense  indeed  from  that  of  the  one 
great  Incaroaiiuu ;  but  yet  in  irne  Miiae. 
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of  the  flotil,  come  tbto  conuet  witti  m^n 
thrmiglh'  th^  worki  and  lifo  of  ihofe  in 
whom  Hfe  dwalte  thvoogh  QU  S^lfit 
£te^ill  giVe'incAi  tbe  predon*  Blbla  li»- 
d^d;  bttt  He  wifl  give  them  also  the 
ptpeeiouB  oomment  of  ft  /tt^  Church 
upon  the'  Bible ;  00  thsl  in  the  oharacter 
of  redeemed  and  aftootified  WMk^'  tte 
uttld  nifty  behold  the  nftection  (how- 
ei^er  dim  and  imperfeet,  yet  atill  the  best 
on  eftithl)  of  the  cliatmcter  of  God  in 
Christ,  himeelf  concealed  ftom  mortal 
eyea;  ao  that  from  peroeiTing  tte  oott^ 
pftitinn,  patienoe,  hoUdeaa,  rightaouaaeaa) 
aad  loiv««f*Qod»  aa  maiiifhated  in  and  by 
tMr  bfothcMtien,  thejr  might  be  led  to 
aea  it  iaOod  bimaelfy  whom  to  know  is 
life  eternal  I  Waa  not  tlna  holy  ohftraeter, 
Tliible  in  all  Christ's  trae  disciples,  the 
▼ery  evidenoe  of  Christianity^  whidi  Jeaoa 
recognized  aa  being  the  moat  powerfiil  to 
ocmviiiee  tin  worid,  and  wldch  He  longed 
to«ce  nalized,  wlien  He  prayed  that  all 
Hia  people,  might  be  ^  0iie,'*-*Kine  in  apirit 
and;  ohaEaot8r^-.->**that  the  world  might 
balieve  that  thou  hast  sent  mel"  And 
smrely  amore  overwhelniing  proof  tlun 
this'  there  ia  not,  of  the  eouatence  and 
work-on  oftrth  of  a  Uriiig  Sarionr,  eyery* 
wbese  One  and  tlie  aamei 

We  repeat  it ;  thift^this  is  the  great 
wantJoC  the  age!  We  want  a.  living 
Obiurch  of  Christian  men  and  women 
ta  be  CM*!  representatirea  mid  mission<> 
arias  to  those  who  know  not  their  JPatber  I 
To  Ihe.iiemaod  made  ibr  the  sake^  of 
SttflBmng  humanity,-^'*  Who  will  go  for 
us  P"  we  raqnice  thousands  from  among 
att  onr  ehurchea  to  reply ,—-'*  Here  we 
are,  send  ns  t"  No  one  can  he  spared. 
AH  gifta  ace  needed.  Gach  person  can 
be  of  some  servioe^    . 

But  are  there  aoy  willing  to  labour? 
Yea;  thoaaaods  ore  labouring,  and  tens  of 
thouaamda  mere  in  this  land  are  prepared 
iaapktt  to  j(dn  them ;  for  ereiy  Christian 
haa  a  ioo^ng  to  do  aomethiog  for  God'a 
kingdom  oaearfch ;  and  to  employ  useful  1 
timeftnd  talents  whifthhe  feels  ane  mnning 
toHraate,  Why,  then,  with  so  muck  to  do , 
throagh  a  Uving  agenqjr,  and  with  a  gnat 
army!'«r  Uring  ageiUa  ^rtt  untmplc^ed, 


from  ttfont  tf  ^t<mpr4sftudMik  oJt^ditaBliMl? 
Our  societies  want  ^  border,  i*echoi;.«ii 
ramgement  Th^te  la  not  yet'v  lift* 
cieiftly  dear  epptehenttota  of  *w)Mkt  Ihaifs 
calling  is  ta  ihe  w^vUf  or'*af  ttar  eorisr 
given  them  to  do;-1lO^>is^«llet«^b■i^i 
in  general,  that  ^viso^mid  anfthdritalhrai 
congregational  or  chunAudlnolkA'aidf^ 
govoanaaol^  w4iieki«ottldat  teMft  ji«|s^ 
if  not  oitufn,  llttiag  wttk  :to -each  vat^ 
her,  and  a  fittiogasembev  £oi  obhIi  wbA: 
Heno0  littla,  oompamtlfelyy  ia'«QOsa»» 
piiahed.'  Tbe  most  wttlidg 'ohdadriHieas^L 
her  gazes  over  a  great  dty,  and  laska  sftT 
despair^  *'  What  am  /to  do  becerP^t .  j&adi 
what  wonld  the  bmroA  aoUiaia  «OQaast£ 
plish  in  the  day  of  battle^:  if  d^  arikcd: 
the  aame ^ueationin  rain  f  What  n^aaMc: 
a  thousand  of  our  beat  warkmeandai.iii:ao 
large  factory^  If  they  entered  i#  with  Mm 
ling  hands,  yet  hairliig  no  plaeft  deaiod|«. 
assigned  to  them !  Awl  ihmiitlimmStab: 
many  really  self-denying  Chritiana;  botfi 
cause  a  praetlcaUe  anddeaniOe;.1laH2aC4 
labour  is  not  poioted  out,  the  DeeemmT^ 
result  is  idleftess— ^mwlUing  iMsaass  ^oiv- 
as  it  often  happens,  those  ^aeaglea.  ssil* 


ardent  feelings,  and  love  4P* 
even,  which  could  hare  fomd'a 
scope  fbr  healthy  nerdse  in  suidi  psartisslj^ 
labours  of  faith  and  kive,  aa  we  hamai*. 
luded  to,  are  aoon  engrossed  by.riNni^ 
speculative  queationa  about  "^  tiie  Ohunk^ . 
or  about  '*  religion,''  (for  they  muft  find 
some  outlet,)  and  aeoordiagly  the  atseam 
whiob»had  it  been  directed  into  aiigbft- 
channel,  and  to  a  right  pointy  1 
been  made  a  power  fbr  immc 
soon  rushea  over  the  land  « ^ 
muddy,  devastating  floods  or  ooiee  ifeletf* 
into  staguant  manhea,  fhllefmiaBBlav- 
and  fever,  or  etapovateaintO'thin  aif !;. 

Oh  I  how  dUBneat  a  Ithin^  *^'90agi*tm> 
church," .  '*or  behig  a  membei[t:o£  « ' 
church,"  would  beoome^^iC  tiaa  iHnlmd . 
not  hearing  eermoha  nfce^,  biAmmt^ci: 
ing  of  brotkera  engaged  iirgneatairffqi^s 
labours,  who*  should  Imoir'  eifiilfciify^dfc^» 
and  '^aasen^lie  themselrea  f.tr^fttiptuHf j 
consider} caith  Otb«r,.Mbd  to.  pfMTOllfr^' 
love  and  good  wocka  !'^  i.B0tfn 
a  thing  wonld  eao 
•exekttien.ftDia^pch  m 
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cbmroh  doQr»  or,«QU^»  in  a  pel  <»*  in  a 
rtgt,  to  aaAlbei^eOttgrfgalioa  I 
•  Bo*  vh«Q  j«ra  vpe^k  of  tht  coogregaUoa 
astaiiMauK^votM  of  Um  prineipaL  oljsjectaaf 
wbum  eaUteDoa  ou0bt  to  be  the  Christ*- 
Mfateidg  «r  Ibe  4iainct  in  which  ito  place 
oiiimnibiia^itsiloealod,  wewoald  not^ 
atigrmcaii^fiietliicittfiaen,  bol^with  all  onr 
dtepna  coflnfictioiu,  ineliide  «ithiii»  Iha 
■piRra  o£iliopttatioii%  the  hripuig»  ae 
ttttiw  itonible;  ta  obtain  for  tlie  masaet 
anwngi.irhoni  it  ^labours,  all  those  social 
blcsthigS'ivhiob  Jemt  Christ  fttelj  gires 
mn^and  iwhicfa  are. blessings  onJ^y  when 
rioeiired  from  Hie  hand^  and  enjojed 
alOBi^  .with  the  ^tb,  hope,  and  obe- 
dUmbft  o£  the  blessed  Qospel.  There  is 
nbtss,^' Ib"  dl  oar  plans  of  reforas  for 
oameutiMM^  or  inebgioua  population*  a 
hdrtfal*.  aeparation  of  temporal  fcom 
spiisita^'  bedcfitSi  The  domain  of  the 
teftnponl>jwbicb  inckides  all  that  affecU 
mad  aB«>.aa  inhabitant  of  the  eartb» 
and  dftrelliag.  im  the  flesh,  and  to  which 
b^hasg^aarrings'  faanks»^  improred  dwell* 
ings,,  icflMsaiom,  amusements»  Ac.,— all 
tbiacls  too  apt  by  Christum  men  to  be 
rtoogniJDedas  bekooging  to  "  the  worid," 
-Mot  ha'  bOTood,  therefore^  the  clrde 
Which  .ahpoM  bound  tha  laboors  of  *<a 
cUarobf"  and  more  properly  to  be  under; 
t^n^by  ^worUly"  meo»  (who  are  as* 
stimed  to  be  fit  at  Icaat  for  thai  work,) 
ot  if  bjT  Chxiaiaan  men,  jet  in  their  pri* 
Tale  capedty  only,  as  dtiseos  ;-*whi]e 
the.^intea2  works  of  prcadiing,  pray- 
iogr  ada^iiistering  a  godly  education,  or 
▼iaUing  the  poor  with  special  reference 
to  their^sonlB^ are  reeognu»d  aa  the  true 
i^^fks  ef  «'the  Chmcb."  Que  resoU  of 
sunk  eniscblevons  dtviaion  of  labour  ia, 
that  the  masses  are  |pt  to  associate  all 
8«dh:9etam8  wilh  the  names  of  so-called 
''^worldly  menf  and  to  ralne  them  as 
piaoiiMl>>  betKflts.*-*an6b  as  they  can 
undNVtanflj  and  appredate-^and  as  the 
siipp^^ofviihat  they  unquestionably  re- 
qtfM^  wiiUa  «^tha€bivch  "  ia  known  to 
thdmiiiiMi^nsBen  ^  body"  of  people  who 
•"HeM^Mt^  A;or:Mr.«:  in  this  or  that 
bMdkig  ^n'Sunday  ;  and  -who  are  repre*- 
sAttedtalybythelrailnisterarmisaionaiy, 
wlw^  ff^k^kuMf  oiU;  upon  them  mnt 


a^ycwrin  going  Hieir  rounds:  tbiroitglji  the 
district*  and  whose  sole  work  eeeoM.ta  h%. 
to  talk  to  them  I  Now,  why  giveitbo  worlds 
this  advantage?    Why  sbpuld  not  the(« 
Christian  Chusdi*  aa  Christ's  witaes«<Qa  • 
earth,  boldly  acknowledfa  and  discUre 
every  true  blessing  as  giwen  .by  Urn  gma^  > 
by^^head  to  humanity,  and  lay  hold. of  the<. 
sanw,  and  help  to  give  it  to  men ;  testifyi 
ing,  in  Christ's  name,  how  He  the.Girer 
wills  it  to  be  received ;  expUiniog  the  0ml 
for  which  it  is  bestowedt  or  the  maaacrin . 
which  it  is  to  be  used  ?    If  these  princi^ 
pies  are  oorrect,  then  the  Chriatian  so*' 
dety,  instead  of  hanging  back,  and  per- 
mitting associations  made  up,  it  may  be^of 
Bodaiists  and  infidels  to  busy  themsdveS' 
in  '*  social  reforms,"  as.  if  this  work  waa 
theirs  only  by  dirine  right,  should  taka 
a  wider  view  of  its  duty  and  calUng,  and- 
shew  how  Christianity  is  suited  for  aU 
times,  and  that  the  Christian  GbUBob  OMi 
sympathize  with  dl  the  want*  of  bnmaa*  • 
ity,  can  akl  men  to  gat  better  booka, 
better  horoea,  better  saarces  of  secrea* 
tion,  6c^  than  Satan  or  his  synagogue 
can  give  them ;  while  it  testifies,  as  the. 
world  cannot  do,  that  to  eigoy  life,  and 
make  it  a  Uesdngand  not  a  curse,  it  is 
God's  righteous  and  loving  will  that  men  - 
must  be  bora  agun,  bdievu  in  Jesii%' 
possess  the  Spirit,  and  live  by  fiuth,  and* 
tbna  have  life  eternd  1 

Let  us  not  be  eonndeind  aa  putting''' 
the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospd  on  the  ' 
same  level  as  that  of  amdkxeating  man's  * 
sodal  condition.    God  forbid  1    If  the- 
physmd  or  social  wantsof  the  degraded 
maasea  of  our  land  require  to  be  oond*' 
derad  and  attended  to,  much,  more  is  it^ 
necessary  to  remind  them  that  '^Motat 
doth  not  live  by  bread  only  f  that  the 
treasures  of  an  immortd  being  are  not^ 
and  cannot  be  treasures  ef  earth ;  tlmt 
there  is  a  true  liib  of  perfbot  peace  in 
God  to  be  enj^ed  here  which  sodal  00m- 
forta  eamiot  bestow,  and  which  nnpoiveftf 
or  suflbriog  can  take  away  t    This  leaaon, 
at  least,  was  surely  taught  hamaaity  by 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  «f  God,  the  lii^  of - 
the  world,  but  who  had  nota  place  wheaa 
to  lay  HU  head  i    Nay  more,  the  Cfanreb  . 
muat  teatify  totherlghteousnesaof  vmn^ 
condcnlaatloa  and  mftseiy  M'a  sinimv  • 
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,«ff4  ih^  llHfMNMlllr  oC  his  ptmm^g 
.Any  TMl  fp)o4  0r  iHhm  peaori  until  li»  is 
rifcoiiulM  t&i^id  tJitoogh  .^ttS  Ohli^t. 
We  must  pr6iic:h  «le»us  Ciirist  first  I— 
Jesiii  i'llrist,  the  only  peitum  vlio  cftn 
£r|l<»n#t«te  Atid  elevate  itiiin,  snd  de>>trny 
tlie  nciirks  of  thf?  devil !  The  deiiuiniiK! 
In  the  oiilititrjr  i(f  the  Ondifairenes  is  tlie 
repreietifNtive  of  nmny  in  ooritreiit  cities, 
who  are  physicsUy  di  gni'ted,  siid  «iut4*asts 
ftt>tti  Chriittian  bri)therh<K)d,  becMUse  uf 
the  eTil  s|iirit  that  is  in  tlieni  '*  No  msn 
am  Uiid  them  with  chains !"  Every 
mere  etteniMl  bond  iif  authority  they 
snap  asunder,  and  are  a  source  nf  misery 
to  themseWt*s,  and  a  terror  to  others, 
Until  they  are  ftiund  by  (  hri«t,  wlioeantx 
out  tlie  evil  fpiritt  and  gives  them  **8 
right  mind  ;'*-^anil  then  citmes  tite  out* 
Hard  physical  reform,— they  are  seen 
** sitting  dallied  at  the  feet  uf  Jesnitl* 
Test  IM  odr  charity  begin  at  the  home 
of  all  t>eax!e,  the  soul  uf  msn ;  yit  let  it 
not  end  theret  bet  manifest  itself  in  ever> 
wofic  ftbd  Ishttur  df  love  wbleh  can  help 
end  Mess  our  brother ! 

Ko«r»  it  is  because  we  thus  wish  to  see 
CltHsdan  ftorltetles  of  men  And  Wtmien 
Opera  ting,  according  tu  a  wisely  arranged 
and  methotllcai  p:an,  up<m  the  cofi- 
itAMfy  itlch*asing  a«Mt  constKntly  sinking 
masses  in  our  great  cities,  that  we  think 
the  endowment  of  churches  tu  be  of  so 
much  impnr(a<ice.  in  eMact  proportion 
as  a  loiMlity,  from  its  poverty  and  de- 
gntdi«tion»  requires  such  a  living  agency 
as  is  furnished  by  a  fixetl  Christian  ctm- 
gregation,  lab(»uring  systematically,  frim^ 
year  to  year,  Is  It  difficult  to  And  ade- 
quate SHpiiort  for  an  intelligent  ministry 
to  be  Itn  head  and  its  sustaining  piiwer* 
Without  the  security  of  a  suitaiile  maui- 
tenanoe,  no  such  niininiry  will  be  luund, 
ilor^  if  found,  Will  it  be  retained,  it  is  in 
this  way  that  the  fact  of  a  vigi»r«»us  and 
eAlent  home  mii^sion  wnong  the  deitl- 
tule,  Is  so  mU'h  linked  to  an  ade^uite 
ertilownient,  fnnn  st»me  source  or  other, 
for  its  permanent  suppuru* 

*  There  is  no  Scheme  of  our  Chnrcb  of  more 
Impot  tAiicr,  ai  fi'gar  s  the  pfrimuient  wellbeaig 
of  at*  bunif  pupuatttHi.  tiinn  the  hiidimuitfut 
Uelaeiiili  i»bieli  l^rwicatur  uoberteua  um  umt- 
aaed  with  undriog  seal,  laduuiiUbto  pcreever. 
sooe,  uid  dieeridv  success,    la  ipiie  of  hj^- 


We  have  left  ne  tmm  toreaifr.ii|Nii 
the  lest  aspeot  .ut  .ike  ootf^ard  wade  af 
t>«e  Church  )-^««  meeo-lit  FwrmgA-Mm' 
Mse  Work.  But  thti»  is  bvt  m  wi<)i 
ut  the  same  circle  of  dety  w.lUcb'^ 
the  home  wnrk«  /ind  hea«iiac'  ItssadD 
Christ  aiMfthe  aoals  of  men  ie  ibeesiMfe 
^ru«n  whence  Is^ue  thnaeturnetneais-ji^ 
living  water«or  rather  ibe  asmeaisBi* 
swcefdng  onwania  be^wid  tlv  iMsqgrs^ 
cal  conflnei«  of  beele;  .eo  w«  >eMllMt 
tliey  ane  alwiys  fom\^  tusmlift.-'Tks 
ciNigivgatlon  whieh  ikiee  masC  !■  saae 
smi's  ahnied,  dues  meet  also  tPewv(.tiMk 
at  home;  whUe  the  love  whroh^w^ 
over  lost  sinmra  in  6ei»tleiu1,  csjieiMlB 
itself  to  the  utmoet  ends  4/  tbe>.*eenkl 
A  fitiMg  Cbttich  and  a  Sniiis—i  ji  jQhmek 
are  ever  one.  . .  *   /  >• 

Our  limited  s|Mice  eompele  ve'eD'CB» 
olude. 

We  are  keenly  alive  In  tiie  ep 
iniupemhle  dilBeidtleewlileis  | 
i<lee  of  a  Christian  otmgtetptioe-latb^ 
realJied.  But  if  that  idea  ia  a  *M«iie<a 
true  la  all  ages  and  aliaee,  >  ftenv  «tke 
very  nature  uf  the  Christian  €hu>r*fTi 
tlien  some  gnud  will  lie  aoeontpUdlNif 
t  oseif  ourinlelligent  tv«rier»whtf  kaif 
had  the  patietiee  to  fuik>w  nvtlmii^ 
will  eefsrtota  tlie  Mea.  More  ^mi  eil 
^  arcompHiihed  if  enbh  feeder  whs  Hi 
member  Ufa  Christian  cnngrwgetieri^efll 
try.  as  far  as  circumstaacea  permit^ieie* 
ai'ie  It ;  and  to  do  So  In  the  obngi^siliSl 
in  which  he  finds  himself  in  finuMWa*, 
instead  uf  selfishly  fl>  ing  off*  to  Hijoy  it  in 
sume^Hher,  where  it  msy  be  murereal- 
i<ed  than  in  his  own.  Let  him  hence- 
htrth  banish  the  thought,  that  everything 
connected  wiihChrietianizing  tliedisirici 
must  be  done  by  the  miniattr,  as  if  he  were 
the  paid  proxy  fur  the  wbo^e  ^ipinffe* 
tiun;  placed   over  tbem  eiwi  s»p|iurtel 

ceKkS  ^  A^m  «lfikftl'*nr  wSit  ib  ^^I^WWh.^ 
oiat/'  whteh  wuvM  liave  ma^  ertftwiy  iSSi# gl >  s  • 
up  In  despair,  he  km  utfkmAH:!^  Ml  MM 
almost  nOMided  persutsit  MeitMAi;  !ftt»M 
reody  a  itilrd  iiartof  She  sn»ff»«ia»«af| 
ali  our  eliayfis.  Ht  rrpMtM  Sai 
As^embl/  a  arues  eiiMant  t  f .« 
rdleitiiii  s  of  |.  l%3Sit,  J  e  «d  ^jk  jm^jt^b^ 
oiTMiiUed  system  tlH-ug^(ittS,t^  'lrke«*»  ke 
eidlect  luun  biy  tbcptacK  «)f  .^.ffoMMRPA^ 
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hy  the  State,  to  fic«e  them  fnm  the  per- 
:f»nDuice  of  eTery  locial  Christiini  duty 
which  their  Master  has  hnposed  upon 
them,  with  refexenoe  to  their  Christian 
bnttopy  thehr  poor  or  wicked  neigh- 
bom,  or  to  the  world  lying  in  darkness, 
^^^-dnlies,  with  the  conscientions,  self- 
deajFiog'  disdiarge  of  which,  thefar  own 
.persoBBl  good,  and  growth  in  grace, 
«od  spicitaal  oomibrts,  are  insepar- 
jMy  connected.  Each  member  must 
be  ready  for  every  good  work— "irii^ 
Huff  to  communicate/*  and  *' contriving 
liberal  things  "  with  his  time,  influence, 
smd  pexsonid  labour,  as  well  as  with  his 
f&oney.  A  liriog  man  himself  is  worth 
more  than  his  subscription,  which  is,  we 
iMr,  too  often  given  to  purchase  off  his 
«wn  personal  serricesl  Each  member 
nrast-aeek  to  approTe  himself  unto  God, 
as  a  quiet,  peaceful,  humble,  persevering 
workman  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  If  the 
mmUUr  assists,  directs,  and  countenances 
him,  let  him  thank  God  for  it  t  If  not, 
the  member  must  quicken  the  minister, 
dhcer  him,  encourage  him,  or  lovingly 
shame  him  1^  his  example!  And, 
finally,  let  all  who  read  this,  and  who 
wish  to  see  a  greater  approach  to  congre- 
gational vaibn,  and  to  vigorous  aetUm  in 
Oiwr  Church,  pray  (thia  at  least  can  be 
done  I)  that  God  in  His  mercy  would  pour 
eot  His  Spirit  of  light,  holiness,  wisdom, 
might,  and  love  upon  us ;  that  having  in- 
dividually a  closer  "fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,"  in  the  ftiller  pos» 


session  of  the  one  Spirit  of  life,  we  may, 
as  a  Church,  possess  and  enjoy  a  ohosen 
fellowship  with  one  another  t 

"  Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  do 
exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we 
ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  tint 
worketh  in  us.  Unto  Him  be  glory  in 
Am  Church  by  Christ  Jesus  throughout 
all  ages,  world  without  end. 


LABOUR  FOR  CHRIST. 
Go,  labour  on  I  spend  and  b«  spent,— 

Thy  Joy  to  do  tby  Father's  will  i 
It  is  the  way  the  Biaiter  went. 

Should  not  the  servant  tread  it  atUl? 

Go,  labour  on !  'tis  not  fer  nought ; 

All  earthly  loss  is  hearenly  gain ! 
Men  heed  thee  not,  men  prijae  thee  not ; 

The  Blaster  praises  t  What  are  men? 

Go,  labour  on!  enough,  enough. 
If  Jesus  praise  thee,  if  He  deign   ^ 

To  notice  eT*n  tby  willing  mind. 
No  toU  for  Him  shaU  be  in  Tain. 

Go,  labour  on!  thy  hands  are  weak. 
Thy  knees  are  faint,  thy  soul  oast  down ; 

Tet  falter  not,— the  prise  is  near. 
The  throne,  the  kingdom,  and  the  croiml 

Go,  labour  on,— while  It  is  day. 
The  long  dark  night  is  hastening  on ; 

Speed,  speed  thy  work,— up  from  tby  aloths  ' 
It  is  not  thus  that  souls  are  won ! 

See  thousands  dying  at  your  side, 

Tour  brethren,  Undred,  friends  «t  bona  I  1 
See  millions  perishing  afar. 

Haste  brethren,  to  the  rescue  come  I 

ToU  on,  toil  on ;  thou  soon  shalt  find 

For  labour  rest,  for  exile  home ; 
Soon  shalt  thou  hear  the  Bridegroom*8  TOtce» 

The  midnight  peal,  *'  Behold,  I  oome  !* 


CAUnOKS  FOB  THE  TIfiCES. 
(  CoTidnuedfrom  page  3 1 5.) 


SftROftB  OF  soxAVirac  SrrUATBD  IK 
HUXAM  KATUSB. 

Naw^  if  we  look  closely  at  the  errors  of 
Bomanismt  we  shall  find  that  they  spring 
(i^  I  said)  from  dispositions  to  which  we 
ara  all  naturally  more  or  less  prone ; 
n^iob  may  be  seen  working  to  some  ex- 
tent amongst  Protestants,  as  well  as 
amongst  Boman  Catholics;  and  which, 
if  left  to  work  unchecked,  might  in  the 
end  corrupt  any  Protestant  Church  as 
completely  and  hopelessly  as  they  cor- 
rupt the  once  pure  Church  of  Rome.  It 


is  from  these  that  our  great  danger  arises ; 
and  the  principal  advantage  which 
Romanists  hare  in  striving  to  convert 
us  to  their  system,  lies  not  in  the  pUus- 
ible  arguments  they  can  bring ;  but  in 
this,  that  we  have  a  traitor  in  oar  own 
hearts — a  disposition  to  like  and  choose 
such  a  system  as  they  set  before  us. 

DOCTRnrES  DI8C0VBRBI>  BY  THE  CHURCH 
OF  BOMB. 

Points  of  doctrine  that  were  once  not 
neceisaryt  became  necessary  in  process  of 
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THE  EDINBUBOH  CHBIBTIAN  UXQAXOm* 


time,  by  beiiig  dedared  [authorttatirely 
iet  forth  as  true]  by  the  governors  of  the 
Church ;  so  that  (according  to  them) 
many  things  which  might,  without  any 
great  danger,  hare  been  doubted  or  ques- 
tioned in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
cannot,  without  heresy,  be  doubted  or 
questioned  now.  Indeed,  it  seems  a 
&shionable  opinion  among  Roman  Catho- 
lics at  present,  that  the  Church  only 
grndually  discovered  many  of  the  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  that  a  pro- 
cess of  discovery  is  going  on  stilL  They 
are  (according  to  this  view)  just  on  the 
brink  of  one  great  discovery, — that  it  is 
nece8siu7  to  salvation,  not  to  doubt  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  free  from 
original  sfin — which  is  called  the  doctrine 
of  her  "immaculate  conception;"  and 
hereafter,  of  course,  it  may  be  discovered 
\hat  her  mother  and  grandmother,  &c., 
had  a  like  honourable  distinction.  A  nd  as 
it  was  discovered  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
that  the  Books  of  Maccabees  were  inspired, 
so  it  may  soon  be  discovered  that  a  thou- 
sand other  books  were  inspired  also.  In 
short,  Christianity  may,  in  this  way,  be 
developed  into  almost  anything  necessary 
for  the  times, -> like  a  lump  of  india- 
rubber,  that  may  be  drawn  out,  or 
squeezed  in,  as  the  owner  pleases. 

DtfTINCTrOM  OV  MEW  INTO  RBLiaiOlM  AVD 
SKCULAft  HOT  BSCOOMIZBD  IN  SG&IP- 
TURB. 

Tha  apostles  plainly  knew  aoUitng  of 
the  doctrine  that  men  might  act  better 
than  they  were  strictly  bound  to  act,  or 
that  any  one  class  of  men  were  bound  to 
be  more  huly  ttian  another.  The  apostles 
had  learned  from  their  Master,  Uiat  the 
first  and  chief  commandment  was  to 
^  Love  the  Lord  with  all  the  heart ;"  and 
that,  even  when  we  had  done  all  that 
was  commanded,  in  this  or  any  other 
precept,  we  should  confess  ourselves 
'*  unprofitable  servants,". Who  had  merely 
done  our  duty^  and  no  more.  And  if  this 
be  so,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  one  man  is 
bound  to  be  more  holy  than  another,  or 
that  any  man  can,  in  any  instance,  act 
more  virtuously  than  he  is  bound  to  act ; 
because. we  cannot  love  God  with  more 
than  all  our  hearts ;  and  if  we  do  give  our 
whole  hearts  to  Uim,  we  cannot  but  seek 
to  please  Him  in  every  possible  way. 
Some  may  be  eaUed  to  serve  God  in  one 
watff  and  some  in  another ;  but  it  is  not 
the  amount  or  kind  of  outward  service 
rendered,  but  the  inward  disposition, 
which  God  values.  A  son  who  loves  his 
father  so  well  as  to  be  ready  to  die  for 
him,  is  as  truly  loving  a  child  as  he  who 
•r.f ,«|jly  dies  for  his  parent ;  and  he  that 


is  rearfy  tofor»ake  all  for  Christ,  is  aa  dear 
to  Christ  as  if  he  bad  actually  fonak^i 
all  for  Him.  Now,  as  all  men  are  bound 
to  be  readjf  to  give  up  all  for  Christ,  be 
who  actually,  at  the  call  of  duty,  foraakea 
all  that  he  may  follow  the  Son  of 
God,  cannot  be  doing  more  than  others 
wonid  be  bound  to  do  in  the  sane  dr- 
cumatanoes ;  he  is  only  shewing  pre^(to 
outward  observers)  of  that  love  whidi  all 
others  are  equally  bound  to  ft>el,  and 
which  God  (who  sees  the  heart)  may 
know  to  be  in  them,  without  any  sudi 
sacrifice. 

PBOFER  SPIRIT  OF  ▲  CHRISTIAN  TSACHEB. 

A  Christian  teacher  ia  oot,  indeed, 
bound  to  teach  the  people  everyOiinjf  he 
knows  himself;  but  he  is  bound  to  do 
his  best  to  teach  them  all  the  doctrituB  of 
Christianity,  by  helping  them  to  see  for 
theroseives  that  they  are  really  aet  Ibct^ 
by  Christ  and  His  apostles.  A  teaohof 
of  mathematics  may  have,  very  properly, 
a  great  deal  of  critical  information  about 
the  Greek  text  of  Euclid's  Elements,  or 
the  history  of  mathematical  soieiioe,  or 
he  may  be  deeply  verged  in  metaphysical 
questions  about  the  uotiooa  of  S|«aoe  and 
figure,  &c. ;  but  as  a  mere  teaolier  of 
mathematics,  he  is  not  bound  to  instruct 
all  his  scholars  in  such  matters,  though 
he  ii  bound  to  try  to  enable  them  to  see 
the  proof  of  the  propositiona  whic^  bs 
lays  before  them :  and  when  hia  scholaia 
do  see  the  pnx>f,  tjiey  believe  thoee  pio- 
positions,  not  on  tlieir  teacher's  rord, 
hut  because  they  themselves  perenve 
them  to  be  true ;  though  they  might  aot 
have  been  able  to  maater  the  proot  withp 
out  tlieir  teacher's  asaistanoe.  In  lika 
manner,  a  Christian  teacher  is  bound  oat 
•  merely  to  deliver  all  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  but  to  help  men  to  see  with 
their  own  eyes  that  they  are  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity. 

BBBOBS  ON  TRX  8DBJBCT  OF    CLBBOT  kK9 
LAITT. 

Then,  again,  men  readily  fell,  without 
being  distlnccly  awBre  of  what  they  were 
doing,  into  a  habit  of  ooefoanding  the 
case  of  the  clergy  with  the  case  of  other 
professions.  They  fid  as  if  the  cleify- 
man  stood,  in  religious  mattera,  le  aeeh 
the  same  place  as  the  aokUer  in  reapeot 
of  military,  and  the  sailor  in  respect  of 
naval  affairs,  and  the  physician  In  respect 
of  remedies  for  bodily  disevMi^  and  the 
lawyer  in  legal  matters. 

We  are  Yefy  apt,  too,  when  al^ythhig 
troublesome  is  to  be  done,  tint  lo  widi 
and  then  to  think  that  it  may  Ntee^ 
proxy;  and,  if  some  olbef  '    ''^^ 
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p^uliarfy  hoHhd  to  do  it,  we  are  apt  tor 
fiuicj  that  their  doing  it  is  enough,  and 
that  we  are  not  bound  at  all. 


B0MI8H  CHURCH  DOES  HOT  CLAIM  XRFAL- 
LIBILITT  rO&  MATTSftS  OF  MOBAL 
CONDUCT. 

The  Roraan  Catholics  themselves  do 
not  generally  pretend  to  have  infallible 
guidance  in  matters  of  moral  conduct. 
Their  **  Casuists*'  [divines  who  explain 
what  is  right  to  be  done  in  difficult  cases] 
talk  much  about  the  difference  between 
mortal  and  venial  sins,  and  tell  us  that, 
though  mortal  sins  deserve  everlasting 
punishment,  venial  sins  do  not :  yet  they 
cannot  determine,  with  absolute  certainty, 
what  sins  are  mortal,  and  what  venial,  or 
be  infallibly  sure  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween them,  what  it  really  is;  because 
the  Church  has  given  them  no  int'orma- 
tion. 

Again,  these  Casuists  differ  greatly 
among  themselves  in  their  rules  of  moral 
ponduct;  and  some  tell  tf^eir  disciples 
that  they  may  safely,  and  even  laudably, 
do  tilings,  which  others  (in  the  same  in- 
fallible Church)  declare  to  be  deleatable 
wickedness. 

And  it  is  curious  to  observe  that, 
where  Popes  or  Councils  have  determined 
about  moral  conduct,  tliere,  and  in  such 
cases,  many  Eloman  Catholics  refuse  to  be 
guided  by  them.  The  Popes,  for  example, 
have  over  and  over  again  assumed  the 
power  of  absolving  subjects  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  have  stirred  them 
up  to  rebel  against  their  lawful  sove- 
reigns ;  yet  many  Roman  Cathalics  own 
that  it  is  impious  blasphemy  to  pretend 
that  the  Pope  has  any  such  power. 
Here,  then,  it  is  plain  that  men  are 
forced  to  use  their  private  judgments, 
not  only  without,  but  against  the  decisions 
of  the  highest  authority  in  their  Church. 

Now,  surely  no  one  will  say  tlwt  errors 
in  mere  belief  are  of  more  consequence 
than  errors  of  practice — that  believing 
wrongly  is  a  more  shocking  crime  than 
acting  wrongly.*  Yet  we  see  that  the 
Church  was  left  without  any  authority, 
such  as  all  Boman  Catholics  will  agree  to 
count  infallible,  in  matters  of  practice, 
even  where  tiiose  matters  were  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

*  On  the  contrary,  the  oriij  reasons  whj  belief 
can  be  said  t«*  be  (moraUy)  right  or  wronK  sre-« 
1,  Btfcaiue  it  U  in  our  power  to  act  so  ms  tit  guard 
against  error  and  discover  truih  ;  or,  2,  Because 
belief  influences  the  aetioti«  which  sprinr  from  it, 
— right  belief  leading  to  virtuous  conduct,  and 
wx4>ng  b«iief  to  the  reyerae.  Mere  belief  is 
praised  or  blansed  as  the  </set,  or  cause,  of  virtue 
or  vice,  as  the  e%se  may  b«. 


WniBB  IS  SOMB'S  nrrALLIBTLITT  ? 

Boman  CathoUcs  themselves  are  not 
agreed  as  to  who  that  guide  is.  Many 
say  that  the  Pope  is  that  guide ;  yet  Dr. 
Delahogue,  for  example,  in  a  bode  used 
aa  a  text- book  in  some  Eoman  Catholic 
colleges,  goes  «o  far  as  to  say: — **Xf 
(which  God  forbid!)  the  Pope,  even 
teaching  authoritatively,  and  as  the  head 
of  the  Church,  (ex  cathedrdy)  should  err, 
yet  the  viaible  centre  of  teaching  would 
not  fail,  but  would  cof)tinue  in  the  Buman 
See,  considered  as  representing  the  whoto 
line  of  the  successors  of  Peter,  who  ham 
professed  the  sound  doctrine  received  from 
hull ;  which  doctrine  becomes,  in  a  certain 
manner  the  property  of  the  Boman  See 
which  they  held.  And  if  the  Koman 
Church  itself  should  adhere  loiu  Pope,  a 
visible  centre  ofdoctrine  would  atill  exist  la 
the  bodyof  the  chief  pastors  of  the  Church, 
which  might  make  itself  conspicuous  b^ 
a  solemn  declaration,  such  as  took  piaoo 
against  the  will  of  the  Popes,  in  the  Couft* 

cil   of  Conatance Further* 

more,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  centre  of 
unity,  though  necessary  to  tJie  Church,  may 
be  interrupted,  so  far  as  thereby  all 
catholics  are  held  in  the  same  visible 
bond  of  communion.  For,  during  tlie  forty 
years  of  the  great  schism  of  the  iVest,  tb^ 
various  competitors  for  the  Popedom  had 
each  Catholics  in  obedieoce  to  him,  and 
earh  excommunicated  all  who  were  not  hii 
adherents.  But  how  none  of  these  parties 
were  schismaticai,  we  Imve  shewn  al- 
ready.*'* 

Men,  however,  are  so  eager  to  attain 
certainty,  tliat  tliey  shut  tlieir  eyes  to 
tlie  doubtAilness  of  tlie  very  authority  on 
which  they  rely ;  as  if  a  seaman  were  to 
hope  to  make  the  ship  steady  \)y  oiwting 
anchor  on  a  floating  plank« 

▲  FABABLB  ON  OUIDtS. 

A  ship  was  about  to  sul  for  a  certidn 
harbour  without  the  captain  who  had 
been  usually  the  commander,  but  who 
was  then  called  to  serve  elsewhere.  Ho 
came  on  board  to  take  leave,  and  to  warn 
the  officers  and  others  of  the  dangerous 
rocks  and  shoals  which,  to  his  knowledge, 
beset  the  entrance;  exhorting  them  to 
keep  a  good  look-out,  and  also  to  inquire 
carefully  into  the  character  of  any  pUot 
who  might  offer  his  services;  as  some, 
he  was  certain,  were  in  league  with 
torechers,  and  would  purposely  steer  the 
ship  on  rocks,  that  these  wretches  might 
plu nder  the  w  reck.  A  nd  if  we  were  told, 
that  all  this  time  there  was,  to  his  ianow- 
ledge,  a  lighthouse  erected  there  as  a  sure 

•  Traeiatut  ds  EceUsia,  p.  393.    DubUa.  1815. 
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]ai9dmj^;,Attd  &  ship  oot42Gf  not  gairjoog 
that  did  but  steer  atraight  for  that ; 
should  we  not  at  once  exclaim  that,  since 
ne  said  not  a  word  of  this,  he  mtut  be 
either  a  fool  or  a  knave  ?  And,  on  being 
assured  that  he  was  an  eminently  wise 
And  good  man,  and  thoroughly  weli- 
informed,  we  should  say,— ♦*  Then  this 
story  of  the  lighthouse  must  be  a  fic- 
tion." 

And  now  look  at  Paul's  farewell  (Acts 
XX.  29-ai)  to  the  elders  at  Miletus. 

Does  he  promise  them  that  the  primi- 
iwe  Church  shall  be  safe  from  the  danger 
of  being  misled  ?^that  no  inroads  of  eiror 
will  take  place  for  the  first  three  op  four 
centuries?  On  the  contrary,  he  speaks 
of  the  danger  as  immediate. 

Or  does  he  tell  them  that  they  will  find 
tbeir  safety  in  apostolical  succession? — 
that  it  is  miraculously  provided  that  no 
teaober  shall  erer  mislead  them,  who  has 
but  been  regularly  ordained  by  himself, 
or  by  those  appointed  by  him  to  succeed 
him  in  the  oflice  of  ordaining  ?  On  the 
contrary,  he  warns  the  elders,  tbat  even 
IVom  the  midst  of  their  own  body--of 
their  own  selves — will  arise,  men  teaching 
a  perverted  Gospel  to  draw  away  the 
disciples  after  them. 

Or  again,  does  he  tell  them  that  when 
any  point  of  doubt  and  difliculty  arises, 
they  are  to  find  safety  in  making  a  refer- 
ence to  Peter,  and  to  those  who  shall  be 
divinely  appointed  from  time  to  time  as 
his  successors  and  representatives,  for  in- 
fallible decisions  and  directions?  Not  a 
word  is  said  of  any  apostle  but  himself; 
or  of  any  one  who  should  succeed  him  in 
the  apostolic  office.  To  liimself,  during 
his  life,  they  would  naturally  apply  by 
letter,  if  opportunity  offered,  for  direc- 
tions in  any  case  of  doubt  that  might 
arise.  But  not  even  any  apostle — much 
less  any  successor  of  an  apostle— is  men- 
tioned by  Paul  as  the  oracular  guide, 
whom,  after  his  own  death,  they  were  to 
consult. 

Or,  does  he  bid  them  resort  to  some 
central  Church— whether  at  Jerusalem, 
or  at  Bome,  or  at  Byzantium— and  seek 
there  for  infallible  guidance  ? 

Or,  does  he  direct  them  to  summon  a 
(General  Council,  and  refer  every  question 
that  may  arise  to  the  decision  of  a 
majority  of  its  votes;  with  a  full  assur- 
ance that  these  should  be  so  supematniv 
a«y  overruled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  to 
secure  them  from  the  possibility  of 
error?  ' 

No;  he  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to 
any  other  Church  or  prelate ;  to  any  suc- 
cessor of  Peter,  or  of  the  otlier  apostles ; 
OT  to  any  Infallible  council  as  their  guide. 
But  he  tells  them  to  xakb  ue&d  to 


TBSIISBI.VBS  fifdio  the  flock  ilieytKi^ 
over;  he  telh  tiiem  to  ^^-itatehf  ia^^B 
exhorts  them  to  remembet  bis  own  eir- 
neat  warnings  to  them. 

Now,  if  there  Arufbe^n  provided  1)y  ih 
Most  High  any  such  safeguard  as  we 
have  alluded  to;  if  Ponl  iiad  iDiwnaf 
any  order  of  men,  any  jprehrte,  any  pir- 
ticular  Church,  or  General  Cono(^^ 
signed  by  Providence  as  ati  Ivtmit 
guide,  and  a  sure  remedy  against  crrtfi 
and  corruptions,  would  he  not  have  l)eifc 
sure,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  tb  Im 
giren  notice  of  it  to  his  hearers? 

BoinsH  ntACT  OK  tas  •aositt. 

Next  comes  a  Tract  on  the  "Bsssiy;" 
the  object  of  which  is  to  shew  tfait  i» 
peating  the  Lord's  Prayer  fifkm  titoes 
over,  and  the  *'  Hail,  Mary,"  im  htiiai 
and  fifty^*  is  no  "vain  repetitioii,"  to 
cause  it  is  poadbk  to  do  ao  with  pvopir 
dispositions  every  time  you  repeat  thois 
words.  Perhaps  so ;  but  is  it  ewtyl  1^5 
the  author  telJs  you  himaeli^  "Itisif  ns 
means  an  easy  thing  to  saif  tiurmoffwilk 
but  we  may  safely  afilrra,  thatsof  oaf 
who  can  do  so,  has  little  mca«  to  isamiB 
the  science  of  devotion/'  And,  thafaeii 
since  the  common  illiterate peapU  aiegMI 
masters  in  the  ''  science  of  devotioa,"  tli» 
Hosary  is  just  the  thing  for  them  I 

Just  consider  how  well  these  ^lem 
hang  together.  And  further,  itSM  thai^ 
for  the  special  purpose  of  guarding  iguni^ 
formal  long  prayers  and  vain  repeti^ 
our  Lord  gave  His  own  prayer  (whldi  »> 
very  short,  and  has  no  repetitions  in  it) 
to  His  disciples,  as  a  model  of  oidiQaiy 
devotion,  —  and  then  ask  younelro, 
would  those  disciples  have  been  followbg 
their  Master's  advice  if  they  had  rr- 
peated  that  very  prayer  every  momin? 
fifteen  times  over,  and  added,  besides, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  "  Hail-MsiyB?* 
This  may  be  safely  left  to  your  owa«odi- 
mon  sense. 

As  for  the  beads,  they^  it  temf*  ^* 
only  a  sort  of  plaything — '^aooietbiag  ts 
fiddle  with,"  as  children  say— ^vlilk  »- 
peating  your  prayers,— just  as  b^hj*  ittf 
reared  boys  have  a  trick  of  bi9tt<H>iBg» 
unbuttoning  their  waistcoats  wtieaai^ 
their  lessons;  and  Locke t^ of  agsatls- 
man  who  could  not  dance,  i^iffssa psff- 
ticular  trunk  lay  in  a  corner  ^th^f(OS^ 
But  if  that  be  all,  the.  oU  fgflt^^ 
might  much  better,  exesciae.  tl^ciptil^ 
in  "  the  science  of  deTotioA*!  wWtW^ 
ting  stockings.  The  tl^tqig  iCfejC.mP^ 
be  useful,  which  droppic^  m  10^^-^^ 

•  Does  thit  mean  that  the  ' .  _^ 
titted  to  Just  ten  timet  m  maeli  vl 
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not  'f  And  beitdes,  h^  lesa  apt  to  be  8aper> 
stUloualy  abu3ed.  They  woald  not  as 
readily  think  th«t  oouoting  stitches  was 
a  religious  service,  as  they  do  that "  tell- 
ijf^  beads"  is  praying. 

'BQU>    ASSUlfPTIOV    OV    ROMlSfi 
COaTaOYIBSlALISTS. 

Btit  what  catches  unthinking  persons 
more  than  almost  anything  else,  is  the 
pretence  that  it  is  aqfest  to  belong  to  the 
Komao  Catholic  Church.  '*  Protestants," 
they  say,  "  acluiowledge  that  a  man  may 
be  saved  in  our  Church,  while  we  declare 
that  no  Protestant  can  be  saved:  it  is 
Mofer,  therefore,  to  join  ns,  who,  by  the 
ooDfiMslen  of  both  parties,  may  attain 
«dmtien«*' 

'  •  Nowv  a  moment's  reflection  will  shew 
ironfaow  empty  and  childish  is  this  way 
a£  arguing.  Indeed,  if  there  were  any- 
llqog.in  it^  it  would  shew  that  a  man 
tfaoold  always  be  on  the  side  of  those  who 
were  most  ptesumptuons  and  most  nn- 
ohaHtable.  liOt  an  ignorant  fanatic  start 
tip^  and  found  a  sect,  of  which  the  one 
yeoulsac  tenet  is,  that  men  should  button 
these  ooats  behind,  and  boldly  declare 
tbat  no  one  can  be  saved  who  does  not 
eoBfbrm  to  that  absurd  rule;  and  then, 
adaording  to  this  way  of  arguing,  we 
should  aU  be  bound  to  submit  to  his  in- 
jwnctiona,  as  the  aa/eat  course.  Nay,  much 
laove  ihoold  we  be  bound  in  such  a  case 


as  that ;  since  no  one  could  say  that  there 
was  anything  absolutely  immoral  in  turn- 
ing his  coat  the  wrong  way.  Or,  suppose 
the  captain  of  a  crazy  ship  chooses  to  say 
that  those  who  sail  in  a  sound  and  well- 
appointed  packet  are  sure  to  be  lost,  and 
therefore  persuades  you  to  trust  yourself 
to  him,  would  you,  because  it  is  granted 
that  his  leaky  vessel  may  possibly  reach 
port,  think  it  safest  to  leave  the  good 
ship,  and  take  your  passage  in  the  bad 
one  ?  No.  You  would,  no  doubt,  say^ — 
*'  I  see  no  ground  at  all  for  this  impudent 
man's  threatenings  of  disaster  to  those 
who  will  not  sail  with  him ;  but  /  do  see 
very  good  grounds  for  fearing  that,  if  I 
embark  in  his  ship,  I  shall  go  to  the  bot- 
tom; and  therefore  it  is  safest  to  take 
the  good  ship,  and  leave  him  to  navigate 
his  old  foundered  craft  as  well  as  he  is 
able ;  wishing  him  heartily,  all  the  whlle» 
a  better  voyage  than  he  deserves.  If  any 
persons  are  so  imposed  upon  as  to  believe 
his  to  be  the  safer  ship,  they  are  to  be 
pitied  for  their  mistake ;  but  if  /  were  to 
embark  in  it,  believing  as  I  do,  that  it  is 
a  crazy  vessel,  I  should  be  guilty  of  an 
inexcitsabie  folly." 

The  real  question  is,  which  is  most  likely 
to  speak  truly — he  who  says  that  there 
are  great  errors  and  much  danger  in  the 
Church  of  Rome— or  he  who  says  that 
you  cannot  be  saved  out  of  it  ?  That  is 
the  real  question  for  honest  truth-loving 
people  to  determine. 


ITALY. 
{OtnUsmedfnmpaife  277.) 
flkstdi  of  FrolMtant  Sermons— Bomtoh  Preacher  at  San  iiro.  1 


After  so  much  eulogium,  I  ought  to  hesi- 
tate, I  think,  in  executing  what  was  my 
first  purpoee,^that  of  transcribing  for  you 
a  few  notes  which  I  have  of  this  gentle- 
man's discourses,  as  he  preached  them  on 
Hfee  or  four  successive  Sundays  during 
my*  stay  in  Genoa.  On  looking  these 
over  now,  I  And  them  so  meagre,  so  much 
beiew  the  impression  left  on  my  ima- 
gUMlion,  that  I  fbel  disposed  to  doubt 
vrtMCIier  that  eflTect  may  not  have  been 
mote  owing  to  the  mere  presence  and 
delivery  of  the  speaker,  than  at  the  time 
>  supp09ed,«4i8  is,  pertiaps,  indeed,  in 
all  public  speaking,  in  a  good  measure, 
tite'case.  r  pray  you  to  understand, 
however,  that  my  notes  (which  I  shall 
gfire'  you  almost  as  X  find  them)  were 
made  from  memory  only,  and  sometimes 


after  rather  long  intervals;  therefore  a 
reasonable  portion  of  any  disappoint- 
ment that  may  be  felt  in  reading  them, 
must  be  ascribed  to  me. 

I  shall  give  you  the  outline  of  the  dis« 
courses  of  two  Sabbaths  only,  as  I  fear 
my  communication  would  otherwise  be 
too  lengthy  for  you. 

«  December  8W.— The  subject  yesterday 
morning  was,  *  Christ  the  Word  of  God.* 
At  the  approaching  season,  when  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  whole  Christian  Church  to 
commemorate,  with  joy,  the  advent  of  the 
Saviour,  what  are  the  feelings  with  which 
the  event  is  regarded  by  each  of  us  ?  Do 
we  look  upon  it  with  joy,  unfeigned  and 
heartfelt,  as  that  in  which  we  are  personally 
and  deeply  concerned ;  or  do  we  regard 
it  with  interest,  periinps,  and  respect. 
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but  wfth  diflmt  respectfiil  obcertftnce 

OBly,  without  emotion,  withoat  rml  gr»- 
titttde  and  lore?  An  important  ques- 
tion. Do  any  of  na  feel  that  it  touchea 
1W  nearly  in  onr  heart  and  oonacience  ? 

**  Many  men — men  of  piety  even — there 
00  who  render  their  devotion  to  God, 
who  would  be  ahocked  by  and  repel  a 
contrary  auppotition;  but  aa  to  Je«Q8 
Christ,  while  they  retpect  Him,  and  are 
quite  really  to  adroit  Hia  benefiopnce 
and  excellence  of  charHC*trr,  they  consider 
His  claims  as  Komething  new,  singular, 
unheard-of,  which  they  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand, and  which  do  not  Hffect  them. 
The  reason  is,  that  they  conceive  of  Him 
•a  coming  on  His  own  behalf,  and  not, 
as  He  always  declared,  aa  sent  by  the 
father— aa  the  Word  of  God. 

*  Are  there  any  such  here  ?  If  so,  you 
argue,  perhaps,  that  what  you  are  so  fond 
of  speaking  of  aa  natural  religion,  ia 
enough  for  you.  Tou  do  not  deny,  you 
moat  willingly  admit,  within  certain 
limits,  the  additional  truth  and  goodness 
taught  by  Christ ;  but  you  Tirtually  say, 
and  in  your  own  mind  think,  that  the  being 
and  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  already 
aufflcieotly  and  ftilly  proclaimed  to  you, 
both  from  without  and  from  within,  both 
by  tlie  works  of  nature  and  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  conscience  in  your  own  heart. 
iTet  what  are  God*s  attributes  w)>ich  ti>e 
worid  of  matter  declares  to  us? — His' 
might.  His  majesty,  His  infinity,  His  | 
power  irresistible.  But  what  are  those 
to  me  until  I  know  that  the  dread  pos- 
sessor of  them  is  my  friend  ?  What  is 
all  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  tiie  uni* 
Terse  in  which  I  find  myself  to  me,  a 
stranger  in  it,  and  ignorant  of  my  des- 
tiny, of  the  mystery  of  my  being,  whence 
I  came,  whither  I  am  going  ?  It  does  not 
tell  me  of  this  great  and  awful  Being  in 
His  relation  to  me,— it  says  nothing  to 
me  peraonally.  Do  you  tell  me  that  He 
also  speaks  to  the  conscience  He  has  im- 
planted in  man,  that  He  is  also  revealed 
there  ?  And  what  a  terrible  God,  then^ 
of  awe  and  fear,  is  that  which  appears  to 
the  human  conscience, — a  God  of  justice, 
of  retribution,  of  vengeance  against  evil, 
r-to  a  creature  conscious  of  all  evil,  of 
resistance  to  His  righteous  laws,  of  dar- 
ing rebellion  in  the  midst  of  a  universe 
of  order,  and  of  obedience  to  His  com- 
mands I  I  want  some  one,  in  my  terror, 
to  tell  me  that  this  Being  is  also  merci- 
ful,—is  also  love.  I  want  Him  to  speak  to 
me  individually,  and  to  establish  confi- 
dence and  peace  between  us. 

**  And  when  He  has  done  so,  and  I  have 
fistened  to  His  voice,  and  reconciliation 
has  followed,  in  what  a  difi^rent  charac^ 
ter  doea  the  splendour  and  gloiy  of  Hit 


wiiv«rie  ^>pe«r  to  bm.  Hot  only  aa  1km 
power  and  wisdom  of  Ita  creator,  but  «• 
the  care  and  beneficence  of  my  Father  I 
And  He  also  speaks  peace  to  my  ooo* 
science;  for  He  has  declared  a  way  in 
which  His  justice  is  saved,  while  Hia 
love  and  mercy  are  free. 

**  But  yet,  perhaps,  while  poeaessing  that 
spirit  of  reverence  and  piety  for  which  I 
give  you  credit  towards  God,  and  of 
respect  and  regard  for  the  Aaviour,.-'fbr  I 
know  and  do  not  qoesti<m  that  all  of  you 
here  are,  in  one  sense.  Christians. — you 
f«*ei  as  if  all  this  were  to  ascrthe  too 
much  importance  to  Christ's  vtiesioii. 
You  would  rather  not  speak  of  these  mat- 
ters. Tlie  belief  in  God  whieh  we  h«vo 
by  nature,  is  enough,  you  aay,  for  man- 
kind. Men  worshipped  God  with  a  ain« 
cere  and  real  worship  long  before  Christ 
appeared ;  and  many  are  the  natieua  who 
ofibr  Him  such  worship  at  this  day,  who 
have  never  heard  of  His  name,  or  wtao 
refuse  to  acknowledge  His  amhority. 

"  But  are  you  very  sure  that  this  asiepi 
tion  is  a  just  onev  and  ttue^-lhflt  tlio 
faithful  who  lived  before  Christ  wem 
without  belief  in  Him,  and  that  the  true 
God  is  adored  by  nations  to  whon  CItflst 
is  unknown?  Which  are  thoae  nations? 
Where  do  you  find  themf  Is  ft  bo6 
evident,  that  even  the  purer  sentlaaeaits 
ami  worship  with  which  you  yoorselvea 
regard  the  Deity,  ie  derrved  not  i¥om 
any  light  of  nature,  but  fn>m  the  I^Kht  of- 
Christ's  Gospel  surrounding  you?  Are 
you  better  and  abler  than  the  greatest 
and  most  accomplished  men  of  the  most 
refined  of  the  ancient  nations?  And  do 
we  not  know  that,  while  they  speculated 
in  spurious  philosophical  theories  on  the 
unity  and  excellence  of  the  divine  nature^ 
and  man's  obligations  and  destiny  with 
reference  to  the  Deity,  they  conformed, 
at  the  same  tifbe^  to  the  grossest  and 
most  childish  superstitions  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  died  without  hope  m  tke 
future? 

**  Have  not  all  natious,  in  fine,  and  att 
men,  felt  in  their  hearts  the  need  of  reeon* 
oiliation — ^the  need  of  the  Wotd  of  God  ? 

**Bot  there  are  among  you  who  aeknow« 
ledge  this  feeling;  and,  1  trust,  some  of 
those  to  whom  I  have  been  speakioft 
wliose  reflection  on  the  subject  lermln** 
ates,  against  what  they  profbss,  ia  the 
same  senthuent.  This  seDtinent  Obritt 
meets,  and  replies  to,  and  aatisflet. 
Tliere  is  nothing  new  which  He  bringg 
with  Him,  which  the  heart,  in  tbii 
aspiration,  had  not  previously  desii^d. 

"  Him  I  announce  to  you.  In  Him  and 
His  advent,  I  chU  on  you  to  rvjetoo; 
because  He  is  that  Word  of  God  wIMi 
alone  will  MlAsfy  the  deaivo  of  yoa»  aoiri^ 
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MividttftUy  and  penonftUy.    And  with ' 
Him  I  proclaim  to  700  oertain  peace/' 

**Decmber   UM.--Mr.  M n   most 

{mpieflsiTe  and  effective  to-day.  We  had 
admitted,  probably,  the  truth  of  what  he 
had  stated  the  previooa  Lord's  day  re- 
•pecting  Christ  as  the  Word  of  Ood»  and 
M  qaalifled»  as  sooh,  to  meet  and  satisfy 
the  pt«-exi0tiDg  disposition  and  desire  of 
our  souls.  But  what  had  been  the  effect 
of  what  we  had  on  that  day  heard  on  each 
of  us  indiridttaUy?  Had  we  cherished 
the  recollection  of  it,  and  meditated  it 
aerioosly,  and  resolved  now  to  believe  in, 
and  acoept  this  Saviour ;  or  had  we  ad- 
mitted  it,  been  impressed  even,  mingled 
again  in  the  cares  or  pleasures  of  the 
world  during  the  week,  and  not  given 
one  poor  half-hour  to  reflection  and  to 
pur  God?  If  80i  my  brethren,  then 
you  have  done  badly.  Tou  have  done 
very  badly;  for  I  employ  the  word 
not  with  its  ordinary  force,  since  we 
are  distinct^  told  in  the  New  Teata- 
ment»  that  not  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
is  aa  oilence— is  a  crime.  Everywhere  in 
tbo  Gospel  we  read  of  faith,  and  the 
necessity  of  faith ;  and  we  were  informed 
by  our  Lord,  that  the  Holy  8pirif,  when 
He  came,  should  reprove  the  world  of  sin, 
because  of  unbelief.  You  think  you  have 
pious  dispositions  of  mind.  I  do  not  wish 
to  question  it ;  but  you  have  no  real  piety 
if  you  believe  not  in  the  Saviour  sent  from 
God.  Tou  are  wrong  in  principle.  I  call 
it  impiety.  You  mtut  believe  if  you  would 
Eve. 

"The  iame  necessity  is  not  laid  on  a 
heathen— on  a  Mohammedan,  who  has 
never  heard  of  Christ,  or  has  had  a  false 
report  of  Uim.  He  does  not  know  Him ; 
how  can  he  believe  in,  and  love  Him  ? 

**  Perhaps  you  tell  me,  that  you  desire 
to  have  this  sUte  of  mind  toward  Jesus 
Christ,  but  cannot  attain  to  it.  The 
excuse  could  only  be,  my  dear  brethren, 
in  your  never  having  had  any  just  repre- 
sentation of  Him, — in  the  picture  or 
image  you  look  upon,  and  suppose  to  be 
Christ,  being  in  truth  no  real  resemblance 
of  Him.  But  that  true  picture  you  can 
have,  and  you  do  have.  What  other 
account  of  Uim  liave  you  in  His  Gospel ; 
what  other  is  it  which,  iVom  that  Gospel, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  ? 

**  But  your  faith  must  be  action.  You 
cannot  sit  still,  until  God,  by  a  miracle, 
comes  to  you.  Some  men  seem  to  wait, 
as  if  it  were  enough  that  they  should 
wait.  Willing  to  be  religious  when  God 
makes  them  so,  they  appear  to  think  that 
God  is  to  come  into  their  hearts,  and  do 
their  work  there ;  that  God  is  there  to  be 
pious  for  them.  They  know  thoroughly 
th«t  they  do  not  proceed  tbva  in  the 


affaffs  of  life.  God,  faidead»  gif ea  on^ 
daily  bread,  and  He  alone,  and  we  pray 
for  it;  but  He  gives  it  onfy  to  the 
energy  of  men ;  and  those  person* 
know  this,  and  upon  their  knowledge 
act.  Why  do  they  not  do  the  same  ii^ 
the  infinitely  important  conoems  of  th^ 
invisible  world  ?  It  is  f^om  aa  absenod 
of  the  same  deshre  for  those—from  an  ab- 
sence of  love  for  them — from  a  principle 
of  impiety.  I  do  not  withdraw  the  word 
I  have  used ;  it  is  verily  impiety. 

*^  What,  my  brethren,  has  been  your 
past  life,  such  will  be  life  with  you  in 
the  future.  In  the  past  you  have  had 
warning  and  entreaty  more  than  enough. 
It  is  written  over  with  Christ ;  bat  you 
have  done  nothing.  Is  it  surprising  that, 
in  seasons  of  affliction  and  fear,  you  de* 
rive  fi^om  religion  no  comfort?  Beware 
of  the  course  on  which  you  are  proceed^ 
ing.  Yon  once,  perhaps,  knew  the  Savi- 
our better.  As  life  advances,  you  are  not 
improving  in  the  love  of  Christ,  in  faith, 
and  in  hope.  Your  progress  is  in  the  dim* 
nesa  of  the  understanding-^in  the  o^d- 
ness  of  the  heart-^in  its  unbelief. 

**  But  what  a  different  condition  is  yours 
who  now  believe  in,  and  love  your  Re- 
deemer— whose  hearts  are  renewed  by 
Him — to  whom  what  is  said  of  Him  in 
Scripture  is  no  longer  a  mystery  and 
enigmatical  I  To  you  I  need  not  proclaim 
Him— to  you  this  is  indeed  a  season  of 
gladness— with  you  I  leave  His  peace." 

To  these  abstracts,  having  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  the  Church  of  Home  in 
a  manner  not  flattering,  I  feel  disposed, 
in  a  spirit  of  justice,  to  add  a  further 
brief  entry,  which  immediately  follows  ia 
my  note-book  what  I  have  just  tcana^ 
scribed. 

Later  in  the  day  we  looked  into  the 
Church  of  San  Siro,  remarkable  in  itself, 
and  famous  in  the  history  of  the  republic. 
A  great  multitude  were  assembled,  and 
waiting  for  a  sermon  from  a  farourite 
preacher.  We  wedged  ourselves  into  a 
good  place  for  hearing,  right  opposite  to 
the  pnlpit,  and  as  near  as  possible.  The 
people  sat  on  the  innumeraUe  cane 
chairs  on  which  they  had  been  kneeling 
during  mass,  though  many  also  were 
standing,  and  we  of  our  party  also  did 
both.  The  preacher,  when  he  at  last 
ascended,  proved  unexpectedly  excel- 
lent and  interesting;  and  so  far  as  I 
could  pierce  the  bright  haze  of  the  Italian, 
had  really  a  beautiful,  a  touching,  and 
ehiquent  discourse  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  dread  responsibilities  of 
parents.  I  was  surprised  and  well  pleased 
to  find  through  what  long  passages  I 
could  follow  him,  or  guess  at  his  meaning ; 
b«t  he  spoke  with  onoommoa  articu- 
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latioD  and  distinctness,  as  well  as  with 
what  appeared  to  me  much  beauty  of  elo- 
cution. He  mainly  insisted  on  the  edu- 
cation of  home,  and  the  blending  of  in- 
tellectual education  with  religious.  *'  To 
cultivate  the  intellect  alone,  made 
cold  speculators;  to  feed  the  religious 
principle  only,  made  ianatica  and  bigots. 
On  early  years,  and  on  home,  depended 
&r  the  greater  part  of  the  success  of 
-education;  and  he  drew  a  touching, 
rather  too  fine  picture,  in  the  Italian 
taste,  of  the  solicitudes  of  a  mother,  and 
her  pniyers  and  tears  lor  her  child.  A 
GencTese  of  genius  and  celebrity  had 
said,  that  he  would  not  teach  the  know- 
ledge of  God  till  the  child  by  other  know- 
ledge was  prepared  for  it— till  his  reason 
could  apprehend  the  idea.  But  what  was 
the  child  to  do  in  the  meanwhile?  The 
responsibility  of  parents  to  theur  children 
—to  the  state— to  society— above  all,  to 
God,  could  not  be  sufficiently  estimated. 
iVom  them,  before  others,  would  Clirist 
demand  account  of  their  children  at  the 
great  day ;  and  the  excuses  of  neglect  and 
corruption  of  the  character  received  out- 
side of  the  paternal  mansion,  under  re- 
spectable guardians,  and  in  schools  of 


name,  would  be  of  no  avail.  At  home, 
the  most  important  influence  that  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  waa  that 
of  example.  All  vice  in  young  men, 
all  dishonour,  want  of  truth,  ixteligiatt, 
immorality,  meanness,-^aak  yourselves 
when  it  bc^an,  and  you  must  answer,  at 
the  earliest  age;  or  at  ^le  end  <:€  that 
period  when  the  reason  dawns.  And  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  if  they  nefer  ssw 
or  heard  anything  else  at  home?  la 
China,  a  person  observing  a  young  msn 
guilty  of  a  wicked  action,  went  and  best 
the  father.  The  8t(»T  might  appesr 
trivial  or  ludicrous,  out  to  him  (the 
preacher)  it  was  full  of  meaning." 
The  name  of  this  pceacher,  we  have 

since  been  told,  is  De  V i,  and  we 

understand  that  he  is  an  emigrant*  at 
they  are  called,  or  political  reftagee  from 
Lombardy,  compromised  in  the  recent 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Austria ;  and  sheltering  himself;  with 
so  many  others  here,  under  the  only  firee 
government  now  remaining  in  the  Penin- 
sula.—I  am,  dear  Sir,  yooza  fidthfullf , 

LowiB  EDmafOM. 


NOTE  BT  THE  EBITOB. 


lit  closing  a  fourth  volume  of  the  £ef<n- 
hurgh  Christian  Magcudnfif  the  Editor 
very  sincerely  thanks  both  his  readers 
and  his  writers  for  the  support  and  en- 
couragement which  they  have  so  kindly 
given  him.  He  is  glad  to  learn  that  the 
former  are  as  numerous,  and  ho  feels 
assured,  that  the  latter  have  been  as 
effective,  as  during  previous  years.  Un- 
til subscribers  and  contributors  fail  him, 
the  Editor  will  continue  to  conduct  this 
Periodical;  while  its  being  the  only  cheap 
periodical  in  connexion  with  the  Church 


of  Scotland,  inspires  the  hope^  titft  i» 
may,  perhaps,  find  a  readier  aooesstotbs 
homes  and  the  hearta  of  her  memboi. 

The  magazine  has  but  one  object^ 
that  of  doing  good.  The  £dit<Mr  has  no 
other  motive  in  conducting  it,  than  to 
accomplish  this  object.  If  he  auooeeds  m 
any  degree,  he  will  feel  un&ignedly  thank- 
ful ;  should  he  fkil,  comfort  will  be  de- 
rived by  himself  from  his  wish  to  he  of 
some  service,  however  small,  to  hia  fel- 
low-men. 


PATox  AMD  aircms,  riiimua,  sDUisoaoi. . 
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